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CHAPTER I.—UP THE STEEPLE. 


2 8 to 'un oop theer, the yoong gallows- 

bird. If he do fall and break his neck, 
neighbour Stokes, he’ll save the hangman a 
job, that’s sartain!” 

** Thee’rt right, Gaffer Green. It bea true 
sayin’, ‘If ye meet a boy, flog him, for if he 
doan’t desarve it to-day, he will to-morrow’; 
and yon scapegrace desarves it every day 
and all day long!” 

* For shame o’ yersel's, ye hard-hearted 
old sinners!” broke in a woman's voice in 
shrill rebuke; would ye speak ill o' the 
poor lad, when he's like to be a dead corpse 
onny minute! " 

* Sarve 'un right!” grunted the uncom. 
promising Gaffer Green; ‘‘sitch as he be 
better lost nor found!“ 
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of an empire hung for. a second on a spray of ivy." 


Such comments, and others even more 
plain-spoken, were flying from mouth to 
mouth through the crowd that had gathered 
in front of the old parish church of the little 
Shropshire town of Market Drayton, on a 
grey. gloomy evening in the autumn of 
1731. 

All alike— men, women, and children —had 
their heads turned upwards, and their eyes 
strained toward the spot where, half-way up 
the crumbling, ivy-clad church-tower, hung 
a small, dark figure, plainly revealed by a 
pale gleam of sunlight which, breaking 
suddenly through the sullen clouds above, 
streamed full upon it. 

* A bold lad that —I wish I had him in my 
regiment !? muttered a stranger who had 
just come upon the scene—a tall, wiry, 
military-looking young man, whose sun- 
browned face and scarred cheek told of a life 
of hardship and peril in a far wilder region 
than sober England. 

„J wish thee had—and that thy regiment 
wur a thousand moile away!’ growled 
Farmer Stokes savagely. 

„If thee be a soger-oflicer," added Gaffer 
Green, “ tak’ un for a recruit, and welcome. 
He'll sarve ’ee well, for he jist can't git 
enough o' foightin' ! 

“True as Seriptur',“ put in a third man. 
* My Jack (as is half a head bigger) laughed 
at un t’ oother day for bogglin’ wi’ writin’ 
his copy in the school; and he oop and put 
sitch a feace on Jack that he warn’t fit to be 
seen, and then says to ’un, as cool as ye 
please, ‘If I can’t write, says he, ‘I can 
make my marx! 

* And as for sogerin'," grunted a fourth, 
"he've made a army o' his own out o' they 
idle scamps o' boys i’ the town here; and no 
man’s shop windows bain't safe, without 
they pay him taxes,loike. Igi''un three 
ha'pence a week mysel’, plague take him! 
And theer was Sam Smithers, the fruit-man 
—he axed him for some apples, and Sam 
wouldn’t give him none—theer war’nt no 
more glass in Sam’s windows next mornin’ 
nor what theer bein my eye!" 

‘And who on earth is this young 
brigand, then?” asked the officer, visibly 
amused. 

“ Who is he, say'st thou ? ’’ echoed Gaffer 
Green, with a broad stare. “ Who is he? 
Why, Fightin’ Bob, to be sure!“ 

' This explanation left the young man just 
as wise as before; but he saw pretty clearly 
that Fighting Bob, whoever he might be, was 
the outlaw of the little town, and had every 
one against him —on which account he al. 
ready felt inclined, like a true Englishman, 
to champion his cause himself. 

But ere he could repeat his query, a sudden 
rush of fresh lookers-on drove him and Green 
apart, to meet no more that night. 

All this excitement, however, was no more 
than natural; for it was all in & moment. 
and as it were by surprise, that the public of 
Market Drayton found itself face to fuce with 
such a deed of rash and reckless daring as it 
had never seen before, which is not wholly 
forgotten there even now. 

That evening, the town school had emptied 
out its scampering, shouting throng as 
usual, and the boys were just beginning to 
disperse to their homes. when one of them— 
a poor little pale.faced  eripple--looked 
eagerly up at the church-tower all at once, 
and called out : 

„There goes that bird flying up from the 
tower again—and it is the rare sort, too! 
The nest must be somewhere in tbat stone 
spout, right up at thetop yonder. If I could 
only get one of the eggs for my collection! 
But perhaps there is only one, and it would 
be wicked to take it then!” 

" Hadn't you better ask for the moon at 
once, you little donkey !  jecred a big, coarse- 
looking lad beside him. “ No one has ever 
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climbed that tower since it was first built, 
nor ever will!” 

“ But Bob would get it for me, I'm sure!" 
replied Tommy Watts, with & child's perfect 
confidence in his chosen hero. “ He can do 
anything he tries—can't you, Bob? " 

"Yes, of course he can," rejoined the 
bigger boy, mockingly. ** Bob enn do anything, 
to be sure—he can fly, if he likes!“ 

In truth, the boy to whom Tommy had 
appealed, though but little older than him- 
self, looked like one for whom no feat of 
daring would be too hard. 

Short, square, and rather clumsily built, 
he showed none the less, in every move- 
ment, a strength and agility beyond his years. 
His sallow face, with its very harsh features 
and black, bristly hair, hardly fell short of 
downright ugliness ; but, unattractive as it 
was, any observant reader of faces would 
have seen in that countenance a fierce energy 
and an iron will, which might do great things 
either for good or for evil. 

„Come, Bob," went on the jester, with a 
taunting laugh, * spread your wings, and up 
you go!“ 

Fighting Bob answered only with a black 
frown that made the bully draw back as if 
stung. Then his rough-hewn face hardened 
into & look which, in after-days, England's 
foes knew to their cost; and, patting the 
little cripple’s thin cheek tenderly, he turned 
away without a word, and strode across the 
market-place straight towards the church- 
tower ! 

* Why, he’s never going to be such a fool 
as to try it!" gasped the startled joker, 
staring after him with a look of blank amaze. 

ment. 

That question was soon answered : for, in 
a moment more, Bob was seen to clutch a 
water-pipe that ran up the side of the church, 
and to begin drawing himself up it with foot 
and hand, as nimbly as a sailor. 

Instantly there was a rush of excited 
spectators to the spot; and as the news of 
the daring feat buzzed abroad, town-folk and 
country-folk came flocking in on all sides, 
and filled the market-place to overflowing. 

*Jist like his imperence!" croaked a 
sour-faced old woman; **couldn't he find 
nought but the choorch itsel’ to goo oop and 
down on, loike a bear on a pole! He'll be 
fur robbin’ the choorch next, belike ; he be 
bad enough for it, any day ! " 

* Say what you will, that wild boy has the 
making of a great man in him," said a mild. 
looking old man with thin grey hair. * Hc 
is climbing high now, but—mark my words 
—he will some day climb higher still!“ 

Many who stood there were to live to see 
that prophecy fulfilled to the letter; but, 
at ihe time, it excited nothing but ridicule. 

" Climb higher yet. say'st thou, school- 
master?" grunted Farmer Stokes: “ay, 
he'll climb to the top o' a good high gallows 
— nnd it be the fittest place for un too!" 

Just then the bold climber was seen to drag 
himself up on to the roof of the main 
building; and most of the lookers-on— 
knowing nothing of the real motive of his 
climb—took it for granted that he would rest 
satisfied with having done so much, and 
come down again without running any further 
risk. 

But those who thought thus, knew little of 
him. In a moment he had tip.toed along 
the steep, slippery ridge of the roof, and was 
standing at the foot of the dark grey tower 
itself; and ere anyone could draw breath, 
he was creeping up it like a fly on a wall— 
the projections to which he clung being so 
slight as to be quite unseen at that distance, 
so that, to the eyes of the terrified crowd 
below, he seemed to be actually hanging un- 


supported in the air! 


It was at this time that the young officer 
eame upon the scene of action (as already 


mentioned) and listened, with no small 
amusement, to the free-spoken comments of 
the spectators. 

* Oh, he'll be killed! Bob will be killed: 
wailed poor little Tommy Watts, ** and it's all 
my fault!” 

"How is it your fault, my little man?" 
asked the young captain, bending kindly over 
the sobbing child. 

Little Watts faltered out the story, which 
the officer heard with a deeper flush of manly 
indignation on his handsome face. 

* Do you hear that, all of you?’’ cried he, 
facing sternly round upon those about him. 
* That brave lad yonder is risking his life to 
give pleasure to a poor little cripple, and 
here are you jeering at him and abusing 
him!” 

Such an appeal putting, as it did, quite a 
new face on the whole matter—was just the 
thing to touch any English crowd in the 
right place. The growlers, one andall, hung 
their heads in silent shame ; Sam Smithers 
forgot his broken windows for a moment, and 
even gruff old Farmer Stokes looked abashed 
for once in his life. 

But just then a murmur buzzed through 
the crowd: 

“ Theer cooms the Squoire hisself ! 
cooms his feyther! 
he'll say to it all!“ 

And the next moment a short, stout. 
choleric-looking man, elbowing his way to 
the front, shook his fist at the adventurous 
boy, and roared out to him: 

„What are you at, you young blockhead? 
See if I don't give you a good thrashing for 
this, as soon as you come down again!?“ 

* Well, Daddy," replied the boy's clear 
voice from above, as firm and unfaltering as 
ever, if that's all the reward you can offer 
me to come down, I'll just stay up here alto- 
gether ! 

A roar of laughter broke from the crowd, 
in which Gaffer Green himself and his fellow- 
grumblers joined lustily ; and even Bob's 
angry father, in spite of himself, was fain to 
laugh with the rest. 

This laugh, momentary as it was, was felt 
by all alike as & relief from the strain of 
terrified expectation that had pressed so 
sorely upon them all; and, strange to sav. 
from that very moment there was a secret 
belief in the mind of everyone present that 
the climber would succeed after all. 

In fact, the chances of this match with 
death really did seem to be in favour of the 
daring boy for the present. He was now 
more than two-thirds of the way up the 
tower, and would have henceforth the aid of 
the tough cordage of ivy, which, spreading 
slunt-wise across the upper part of the 
masonry, was at length within his reach. He 
would do it—he would do it beyond a doubt, 
if no fresh mischance came to hinder him. 

But, just at that moment, it came. 

The rising wind swept through the market- 
place with a howl, rattling the ivy-stems of 
the church-tower as it passed, and tearing 
the climber’s cap from his head ; and the 
startled lookers-on perceived with dismay 
that a storm was at hand which, bursting 
upon that bare face of unsheltered masonry. 
must tear from his hold and hurl headlong 
to destruction the doomed lad who clung 
to it. 

The general excitement was now too great 
and overwhelming for any clamour, and over 
the crowded market-place brooded a hush as 
deep and gloomy as the silence of the grave. 
Even the reckless schoolboys held their 
breath ; and when some one happened to 
cough suddenly, the start that ran through 
the crowd showed how utterly unstrung were 
the nerves of the hardiest lookers-on. 

Up. up, up —inch by inch, and foot by foot. 
But, how terribly far off the highest point 
still appeared: chow slowly he seemed to 
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creep toward it! Was his strength failing at 
last? Who could say? And still the wind 
blew fiercer and fiercer, and still the coming 
storm lowered blacker and blacker over- 
head. 

But at last the top cf the tower was close 
above him--and now he could all but touch 
the grim, strangely carved spout; and now 
he dragged himself up astride of it, amid a 
shout from below that out-roared the rising 
storm itself, and, deliberately turning so as 
to face the whole extent of the terrible depth 
beneath, thrust his arm into the hollow, and 
drew forth the nest ! 

“Three eggs, Tommy—one for you!“ he 
called out, securing the precious egg, and 
carefully restoring the rest to their piace. 

“Oh, never mind the egg now, Bob. Just 
come down safe your own self! " quavered 
the poor little trembler below. 

And now the young climber turned to 
descend ; but in doing so he lost his balance, 
and was seen to lurch sideways, totter for an 
instant, and then slip right off the spout! 

A quick gasp of horror from below hissed 
through the gloomy silence. 

“God ha’ marcy on his poor soul!” 
faltered one of the women, turning away her 
face. 

“And God forgi’ me for speakin’ ill o' the 
poor lad!’’ muttered Gaffer Green, whose 
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broad, ruddy visage had suddenly grown pale 
as death. 

But the bold lad —cool and brave as ever 
even in that deadly peril —had clutched at an 
ivy stem above his head, and was swinging by 
it in the empty air, like a spider on its 
thread. 

The lives of thousands of brave men, the 
event of a mighty war, the future of the 
greatest of Eastern empires, all hung for one 
second on a spray of ivy. But the tough 
stem held firm, and in a moment more the 
daring climber had made good his footing 
again, and had begun to descend. 

As he reached the ground in safety and 
laid in the little cripple's thin white hand 
the prize for which he had risked his life, a 
burst of cheers broke forth that made the air 
ring ; and old Gaffer Green, thrusting his 
burly frame by main force through the press, 
growled out: 

“Thee be’st a  good-for-nothin’ yoong 
pickle, and 1 owe thee monny a good 
thrashin'; but yet—rat me, thou'rt a brave 
chap, all the same! " 

And, to the amazement of all beholders 
the old grumbler clapped his young enemy 
on the shoulder, and then shook him heartily 
by the hand. 

“ Now, you young plague, just come along 
home ! " cried Bob's father, seizing him by the 
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collar, as if to hide by a show of double hard- 
ness (like a typical Englishman) the emotion 
that he really felt. Come along, and be 
thankful if I only send you to bed without your 
supper, and don't horsewhip you into the 
bargain ! °’ 

“Let me plead for his pardon,“ broke in 
the young officer, stepping forward, “for I 
can assure you, as a man who has worn His 
Majesty's uniform, and has been in some 
hot work, that 1 have never seen a braver 
feat in my life. What's your name, my fine 
fellow?“ added he, turning to Bob. 

“ Robert Clive," answered the boy, little 
dreaming how soon the then unknown name 
which he uttered so carelessly was to fill 
the whole world with its renown. 

„That name will be heard of one of these 
days, or I am much mistaken," said the 
soldier heartily. ‘If ever you come out to 
India (and 1 can tell you it is a fine place 
just now for a brisk lad to push his fortune), 
when you're in Madras don't forget to ask 
for Captain Lawrence.”’ 

The boy eagerly accepted the offered kind- 
ness; but how and where he and his new 
friend were to meet again, and what the 
results of that meeting were to be, neither 
he nor anyone living could then have fore- 
seen. 

( To be continued.) 


THE LOUT OF SMACKBOY SCHOOL. 


By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 


Author of “ In the Isles of Coutances," * The Belgian Hare," * The Wallaby Man,” etc. etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


(With Illustrations by the Aurion, F. J. SANG, and others.) 
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in any way compete with the hearty laugh 
of a casual visitor on his introduction to the 


name. 
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for, while it faces north, it has a far more 
reasonable claim to the south, yet, in common 
parlance, it would probably be called east. 


HE reader may smile at the name of that 
school — or he may sneer at it, asa feeble 

bid on the writer’s part to appear facetious. 
If he be content with the former acknow- 
ledgment — it is not likely that his smile will 


The visitor had taken train from a certain 
watering-place on the English coast, which 
it is not easy to locate geographically by any 


of the four cardinal points of the compass. 


Such is the peculiar character of the start- 
ing-point. | 

By train,then, this visitor had journeyed to 
another watering-place, definitely and dis- 
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tinctly on the south-east coast with no 
further object than that of prowling and 
prospecting new ground. For it was in 
Easter-holiday time, when the mood is idle, 
the mind lazily impressionable, open to any 
novelty that may set the wheels of fancy 
moving. 

Report had announced a picturesque old 
harbeur as an object of interest. It called 
up anticipations of ancient wharfage, tar 
and oyster-shells, broken-down colliers, and 
obsolete sea-tubs, moored to piles, corrugated 
with limpets, tasselled with mussels, draped 
with oozy green weed, wooden cabins with 
the roof-ridges curved like the back of a 
horse past work, rusty anchors and blocks 
cast aside, wreckage of spars and timbers, 
useless except as material for firewood, a 
few old salts with grey ragged hair, smoking 
short clays with the bowls turned earthwards, 
& few flapping sea-gulls, children playing, 
and fishwives gossiping. 

The mental picture was so engaging, that 
the visitor slipped a sketch-book into his 
pocket before starting. He was fond of 
paint-splashing in an amateurish way. He 
belonged to a sketching club, and was ex- 
pected to send in monthly contributions to 
the cause of art. An Old Harbour" was 
one of the subjects to be illustrated ; so he 
started on his journey keen with expecta- 
tions not to be realised. : 

He found the watering-place modernised 
by the most approved restoration, to the 
utter discomfiture of all primitive precon- 
ceptions. 

Grand crescents, 


esplanades, terraces, 
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recreation grounds, a noble harbour enclosed 
by piers of granite. He walked to the end 
of one of these, and watched a steam-dredger 
ladling up black mud to the tune of creaks 
and groans, betokening a tremendous exercise 
of mechanical force. Modern solidity had 
ousted all picturesqueness of decay. The 
site of the old harbour was obviously the 
inner basin, crowded with trawlers and other 
craft, and kept full at ebb tide by gates. 
But anything picturesque about it was now a 
dream of the past. 

He wandered along its quay-side, trying to 
imagine it quaint and old-world. But no! 
tram-lines ran parallel with the margin of 
massive stonework ; steam-cranes were wait- 
ing upon the barques and brigs, charging 
them with freight of chalk, or discharging 
from them metal for mending roads. Ship- 
boys, swung aloft, were painting the masts 
of trawlers a flaming ochre. It was all of 
the modernest, modern. 

Then by a chance turn of the head, the 
visitor suddenly caught sight of & square 
white stone let into the wall of an imposing 
collegiate building, which reared itself in the 
line of irregular dock-houses. There was an 
inscription cut deep into that stone: 


SMACKBOY SCHOOL. 
THE FIRST STONE OF THIS 
BUILDING WAS LAID 
2ND NOVEMBER, 1880 
BY 
THE MARCHIONESS EVENDEAN. 


Merriment galore! What a name for a 
(To be continued.) 


TWO CHUMMY SHELLBACKS. 


school! Whatcould itmean? Wasit some 
kindergarten started by an honest philan- 
thropist, impressed with the wisdom of King 
Solomon—a stern advocate of discipline — 
bent on introducing it at a tender age—- 
leading the infant up to the rod by the 
gentler punishment of the smack? It seemed 
astrange site to choose for such a school, 
and a stranger unfamiliar with seafaring 
life might be pardoned for thinking the 
strangest thing about it its suggestive title. 

But surprise did not last long. It soon 
dawned on the visitor’s mind that the name 
was natural and appropriate, even though it 
might seem to savour of slang. Of course 
it was intended to inform the spectator that 
the school was for the sons of men who 
owned fishing-smacks. The word ** smack " 
might be thought to bea sort of landlubber's 
nickname for fishing craft to which he could 
not give & better name. But this was evi 
dently a misunderstanding. The term must 
be one of dignity, correct and specific, since 
it was deemed worthy to be cut into the 
foundation-stone of an imposing editice. 

Further light was presently flashed upon 
the subject by a couple of sinack- men, who 
greeted each other hard by. Quoth one: 
“ Who be he, Bill? Smack parson, eh 2 

“ Dunno—can’t say— don't look like it, to 
my thinking." 

What Bill's conjectures imported, whether 
insult or compliment, the visitor did not care 
to surmise. He went on his way, and 
pondered upon some vicissitudes in the life 
of an imaginary pupil at Smackboy School. 
And the story which follows was the result. 


By JOHN A. Hicetnson (late Royal Mail Steam Packet Company), 


« 13 ahead slow," sang out the pilot, and 
in reply the tug-boat moved forward. 

The heavy hawser stiffened like a bar. 
With increasing motion the barque White 
Swan passed through the dock entrance into 
the Cardiff Roadstead. 

'Then ensued for her crew an exciting and 
busy time. 

The sail-gaskets were rapidly removed, and 
the gear overhauled by those aloft. The 
orders of the captain were passed along until 
all plain sail was made, and the deeply laden 
vessel must have somewhat resembled in 
appearance the majestically sailing bird after 
which she was named. 

With a slashing breeze over the quarter 
considerable progress was made, and just as 
Lundy flashed out its first warning rays the 
pilot took his leave. 

The tide too was helping her fast over the 
ground, and in such manner did Richard 
Lenason and his good friend begin their 
second voyage together. Both lads were 
strong, sturdily set-up specimens of the 
British-born youth, and each was nearly 
eighteen years of age. 

With a continuance of the fair wind, and 
absence of noteworthy incidents, the White 
Swan soon cleared the Irish Channel; while 
Dick and Tom Scuttle settled comfortably 
down on a voyage destined to be full of 
adventure and peril. 

For about a week all went well. After 
that time, however, the wind began to veer and 
finally settled in the south-west, while the 
barque was close-hauled, and a falling glass 
indicated a spell of dirty weather approach- 
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ing from that quarter, and such prognosti- 
cations were fully justified. As the wind 
rapidly freshened, the royals, fore top-gallant 
sail and outer jib came in, while the hatches 
—which were mostly left open so that plenty 
of air might circulate among the coals-- were 
now battened down, and every precaution 
against accidents of any kind promptly 
carried out. 

By eight bells — eight o'clock—that night 
the outlook became so threatening that the 
main top-gallant sail was clewed up, and 
&way aloft sped Dick Lenason and his chum 
to help in furling the canvas. The two 


able seamen already on the yard remained 


near the mast, as there, of course, the heavier 
work was needed to stow the sail. 

All four had their work cut out, since the 
canvas was difficult to smother, but while 
thus employed there rose from the men a 
sharp cry of alarm. 

“ Parral and weather brace carried away ! ” 

" Look out, boys, as she sends aft.” 

The warning was timely enough to render 
the lads some chance of escape if only they 
might surmount the crash which must 
speedily follow. With all their strength 
Dick and his chum held firmly to the yard, 
and as the vessel again raised her bow the 
spar swung back against the mast with such 
& violent thud as almost hurled both boys 
from their places. 

„Get out to the lifts," shouted their com- 
panions, in great alarm, and that advice 
Dick and Tommy knew to be their only 
chance of escape. 

After considerable exertion and danger 


both lads scrambled up the lifts —the * lift” 
of a yard is the rope extending from the 
masthead to the vard.arm, while the par- 
ral” is a stout iron ring moving up and 
down the mast, and which keeps close to 
the latter the yard; the “ brace ” being for 
swinging fore and aft the sail as occasion 
needs—and were soon beside their compan- 
ions in the rigging. 

With a little weather helm the sail was 
hove aback. 

The accident was repaired, and in safety 
all returned to the deck, where all hands 
were busily employed in preparations to 
meet the rising gale. 

The night became exceedingly dark, and 
was made even more dense by huge rain- 
laden clouds driving so low across the zenith 
that even the nearest objects were scarcely 
visible. The sea was also fast assuming an 
ugly, threatening aspect, and constantly 
broke in solid masses of drenching spray 
across the forecastle head. But through ali 
that trouble the gallant little barque bravely 
held her way, now hurled bodily into the 
hollows, or anon, with swift upward heave, 
she tlung her head above the white-crested 
billows so madly clutching at her throat. 

With the stowage of the main top-gallant 
sail fresh orders rang fore and aft, * All 
hands reef ship." In a moment the reef. 
tackles and spilling-lines were seized, while 
the rattle of the halyards as the yards came 
down upon the caps was clearly audible. 

"How many reefs, sir?" sang out the 
mate. 

„Close fore and aft.” 
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“ Ay, ay, smart’s the word, men," exclaimed the chief, and 
instantly the fellows were scrambling aloft through driving rain 
and spume to execute the orders. 

Each reef in turn was secured. The mainsail was stowed, and both 
topsails again set, and then followed the cheery cry, “ That'll do the 
port watch." 

The vessel was sufficiently "snugged-down" to meet any 
ordinary gale, but as the hours slowly moved onward the baro- 
meter continued to fall. 


Just upon midnight the look-out suddenly reported a vessel bearing down upon 


them. 


The warning was answered, but before further time for consideration was 
afforded the great ship—looming like a phantom through the gloom— 


rushed to leeward within a few fathoms of the White Scan. 


Well, for the ensuing three days the storm continued without abatement, but 


in spite of every difficulty the little vessel held her own. 


skipper. 


under the influence of a northerly breeze. 
wester died away. 
course, and was soon speeding southward from the dreaded Biscay 
Bay where had been endured so much misery. 


“ Barometer's rising, sir," the mate sang out. 

“ And there's a streak of clear daylight under the lee," replied the 
* We'll have the wind from there, directly." 

And they had. As if by magic the dense atmosphere cleared 
The fierce south- 
The White Swan fell off upon her proper 


“ Now, then, get the stun's'ls on her." 


A Moment of Peril. 


Up aloft the hands were busily striving to carry out 
the orders, but it was not long before the large balloon- 
like sails were filled with the favouring breeze, and the 
glorious sunlight lit up in wondrous beauty the deep blue 
Sen. 

Shortly before picking up the north-east trades the 
barque fell in with a spell of broken weather. At 
one moment she would be sailing upon a placid sea, 
and the next half-hour would find her racing along 
before a heavy wind-burst, and enveloped in drench- 
ing rain. In such manner an entire day elapsed, but 
during the following afternoon a serious accident arose. 
About three o’clock a particularly heavy squall struck 
the vessel, and down lay she on the port bilge in a 
blinding smother of rain. The royals and other light 
canvas were fortunately stowed before the squall came 
on, but it proved so heavy that orders were passed to 
stow the main top-gallant sail. 

Four men hurried aloft to smother the sail, and 
while thus employed a startling cry reached the deck— 

„Man overboard ! ” 

In his fall the unfortunate sailor struck the topsail 
brace pennant, and turning a complete somersault, 
sent the water flying in great splashes a couple of 
fathoms clear of the rail. 

* Hard down the helm. All hands on deck," sang out 
the skipper, while rushing aft Tommy Scuttle cut away a 
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life-buoy, and with it sprang clean over the 


stern in search of the drowning shipmate. 


The action was so speedily executed that 
no one save the helmsman knew what had 
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happened until the White Swan was close to 
the wind. 
“ Boat’s crew away. 


the captain, and only then did Richard 
( To be continued.) 


Who's adrift ? ” cried 


Lenason miss among the anxious faces of 
the crew his gallant chum. 

“Carter, and young Scuttle, sir,” the 
helmsman replied. 


THE TWINS: A VERY QUEER STORY. 
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HEIR real name was Ransom, but they 
were always known collectively as ** The 
Twins." In height, figure, colouring, and fea- 
tures they were so much alike as to be abso- 
lutely indistinguishable apart; and, to make 
matters worse, their misguided parents insisted 
on dressing them in suits of exactly the same 
cut and shade of grey. They might have 
been turned out by machinery for all the 
difference to be detected between them, and, 
what was more distressing, they prided 
themselves on their likeness to one another. 
When they arrived, at the beginning of 
the Christmas term, they were both placed 
in the upper fourth form, and labelled, for 
purposes of identification in school, Ransom 
major and Ransom minor. But even this 
subterfuge failed miserably in its effect, for 
no one ever knew which was major and 
which was minor; in fact, it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether they themselves knew, 
after being called both names indiscrimi- 
nately for a few days. The confusion 
that resulted was perfectly ridiculous, and 
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bade fair to reduce the whole school, masters 
and boys alike, to a condition bordering on 
idiocy. 

Under these circumstances the assistant 
masters decided, after a rather exciting 
private conference, to wait upon the head. 
master and lay before him their various 
proposals for overcoming the difficulty. It 
was suggested by the science master, who 
was practical before all things, that he 
should be allowed to dye the hair of one of 
them black; he had a quantity of spare 
nitrate of silver, which would come in handy 
for the process (the Ransoms both possessed 
hair of a dirty straw.colour). The English 
master thought that it would be sufficient to 
follow the precedent of Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee," in Alice’s Adventures," and 
have their names legibly printed on their 
collars in indelible marking ink. The mathe. 
matical master considered that each ought 
to part his hair in a different way, one in 
the middle and the other at the side, and 
ended with a touching reference to his 
favourite author, and lines divided into equal 
&nd unequal parts. The classical master 
gave as his opinion that one should wear a 
red tie and the other a blue one. The other 
masters attached themselves to one or other 
of these views. 

The head-master had no suggestion of his 
own to make, and did not seem at first 
inclined to move in the matter (perhaps he 
was influenced by the fact that neither twin 
attended any of his classes); but thought 
that the proposals of the science and English 
masters were of altogether too radical & 
nature. However, it was pointed out to him 
that things could not possibly go on as they 
were, and eventually he consented to the 
adoption of both the other plans, and com- 
missioned the matron to see that they were 
carried out at once. 

And on the whole they worked very well. 
The hair-parting was open to the objection 
of being useless when the Ransoms had their 
hats or caps on, while the ties were at the 
mercy of the maids, who never knew one boy 
from the other, and were apt to lay out the 
blue tie with the red one's clothes and vice 
versá. Moreover, on Sundays the plan did 
not work, for then in common with the other 
boys they were compelled to wear black ties. 
But the double distinction generally served 
to overcome the difficulty. For all that, 


which was major, and which minor, no one 
ever did know for certain. It remained a 
perpetual puzzle during the whole of their 
sojourn at the school, and ever after. 

The boys evaded the problem by caliing 
both of them indiscriminately ‘ Twin." 
For, as they clearly saw, it was of very 
small importance so far as they were con. 
cerned. If you required one of the Ransoms 
it was only necessary to call * Twin!" 
Both answered to the name, and if the wrong 
one came in response to your summons, it 
really did not matter, for you would never 
know it. 

The disturbance caused by their absurd 
resemblance was not confined to the school. 
It spread to the town. At first, naturally 
enough, they paired off with one another in 
the double-filed procession that made its way 
to and from church on Sundays, but the 
sight of thesetwo boys, similar in all respecta, 
as the mathematical master expressed it, 
processing solemnly along—they were both 
rather solemn in their manner - proved too 
much for the risible faculties of the neigh- 
bourhood. Their fame was noised abroad, 
and when, on the third Sunday after their 
arrival, a small crowd of town-boys col. 
lected and followed the school up jeering 
and laughing at the twins, it was felt that 
some different arrangement would have to be 
made. Moreover, the head-master received 
a complaint from the vicar of the parish, to 
the effect that the services of the church 
were being interrupted, because the congrega. 
tion found itself unable to resist turning 
round to gaze and smile at this quaint little 
pair sitting solemnly side by side like two 
sparrows on a twig. 

And so it was determined that they should 
walk and sit apart for the future, and the 
master in charge of the “centipede " placed 
one towards the head of the column, and 
kept the other some twelve or fourteen ranks 
farther back beneath his own eye. This 
seemed to have a beneficial effect at first, 
for on the next Sunday morning the largely 
increased crowd that had collected, finding 
itself baulked of its amusement, dispersed of 
its own accord, and did not appear at all in 
the evening. It was thought that the situa- 
tion was saved, 

But on the following Sunday the new 
arrangement brought matters to a crisis, 
such serious results ensuing that the head- 
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master and his colleagues were driven 
almost to their wits' end to know what to do 
for the best. 

At the end of the road in which the school 
was situated lived Dr. Evans. His practice 
was not an extensive one, and to add to his 
inoome he had recently taken in to board 
and lodge with him a middle-aged patient, 
suffering from some slight mental disorder, 
who required supervision and medical 
attendance. The man was not mad by any 
means, but vet was hardly in full possession 
of his senses, very childish and excitable, 
und in some ways decidedly eccentric. Of 
course the boys took a great interest in his 
eccentricities, and their delight was great 
when on this particular occasion, as they 
arrived opposite to the doctor's house, Dr. 
and Mrs. Evans and the patient came out 
and waited at the top of the steps for the 
school to pass by. 

In accordance with the new arrangement 
both Ransoms were walking on the inner side 
of the “ centipede,” although, as has been 
already mentioned, separated by twelve or 
"ourteen pairs of boys. The patient was 
evidently greatly interested at the passage 
of the school. He watched it intently, con- 
versing meanwhile with the doctor and his 
wife, grinning and using lively gestures. 
The first part of the procession passed 
without incident. The partner of Ransom 
major — at least of the first Ransom; it is 
quite impossible to say for certain which 
Ransom it was—directed his attention to 
Dr. Evans’ patient, thereby causing him to 
turn his face full towards the group at the 
top of the steps. 

Bat the second part of the procession was 
not so fortunate. When Ransom minor 
that is, the other Ransom—drew level with 
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the group he, too, turned his face full towards 
it, for his partner was relating a strictly 
veracious and authentic history of the odd. 
looking man standing at the top of the 
steps. 

The effect was immediate and startling. 
No sooner did the patient catch sight of the 
second Ransom’s face than he became wildly 
excited. He was evidently unable to account 
for the presence of what he doubtless con- 
sidered to be the same boy twice in the same 
procession. In vain Dr. Evans and his wife 
tried to soothe him. His voice became louder 
and his gesticulations more wild, until 
finally he sprang down the steps, waving his 
umbrella, and set off down the road in 
pursuit of the marvel. 

Catching up with the hinder Ransom he 
seized him by the arm, twisted him round 
and stared in his face. The poor boy was 
terror-stricken. His mind was still full of 
the thrillingly embroidered anecdotes to 
which he had just been listening. He felt 
that he was alone with this madman, for his 
companions had scattered and fled at the 
first approach of the patient. However, the 
latter detained him but a moment, and then 
rushed on after the flying van, shouting to it 
to stop, a proceeding which, under the 
circumstances, only had the effect of making 
it tly the faster. 

The whole road was in confusion. Passers- 
by, wondering what might be the matter, 
joined in the chase. Respectable people on 
their way to church suddenly found them- 
selves surrounded and hurried along by a 
crowd of running boys and others, and chased 
by a wild-eyed middle-aged man, frantically 
waving his umbrella and shouting. The 
master in charge was rating Dr. Evans for 
allowing the patient to interfere with the 


school. Dr. Evans was rating the master fot 
allowing the boys to irritate the patient. 
Mrs. Evans was in tears; while the remnant 
of the procession was grouped round 
Ransom, who was giving a graphic account 
of his adventure. 

This scene of disorder was only terminated 
by the return of the patient. Ransom and 
his group vanished up the road in a 
twinkling. The poor man had found his 
chase fruitless, and was still excited. Dr. 
Evans at last succeeded in stopping his 
voluble explanations by inducing him to re- 
enter the house and closing the door. The 
master returned to the school-house with 
those few boys he was able to collect in the 
immediate neighbourhood, the result being 
that some boys were at church that morning, 
others at the school, others still remained at 
large, afraid to venture past the doctor's 
house again, and came dropping in by 
devious ways at intervals all through the 
afternoon. 

Matters were cleared up somewhat after 
the doctor had an interview with the head- 
master, but it was plain that a crisis had 
arrived. It was impossible to follow a 
naturalimpulse and flog the two boys into 
dissimilarity, although that form of discipline 
is capable of working wonders. After all, 
their resemblance was purely involuntary and 
accidental, if rather unfortunate. One thing 
was certain. Both Ransoms could not be 
allowed to continue at thesame school. The 
head-master was exceedingly loth to lose two 
boarders, and finally compromised, by writing 
to the parents and, after explaining what had 
taken place, requesting the removal of one of 
the boys, it mattered not which, at the end 
of the term. 

(To be continued.) 
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OLD THORLEY: AN OXFORD STORY. 
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Har! haven't I ever told s you &bout old 
Thorley's poetry craze? He used to 
live on my staircase, and a very nice sensible 
fellow he was for about two years. He had 
come up to the Varsity with the idea of going 
into the Church, and so for the first half of 
his time he plugged away at his theology 
steadily enough. 

Well, when he came back after the long 
vacation for hia third year, he began to 
show symptoms of a queer malady. He 
bought a rhyming dictionary, started a 
velvet coat and a Tyrolese hat, and stead- 
fastly refused to have his hair cut. Occa- 
sionally he would spring small fragments of 
rhyme about “silvery moon and “leafy 
June,” or something equally original, and 
once he asked me quite suddenly if I did 
not think he was rather like Byron. 
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By F. C. BRITTEN, B.A., Christ Church. 
I stood all this 


| fairly well for a time, 


and then it began to 
pall sadly on me, so 
P I setto work to bring 
|. matters to a climax. 
It has occurred to 
me in the light of 
more mature reflec- 
tion that it was 
rather rough to spoil 
his aspirations; he 
might have had a 
streak of poetry in- 
side him somewhere, 
and of course he had 
a “mission to ex- 
pound the beauties 
of the universe"; but all the same he was 
merely wasting his time and his parents’ 
money, and my experiment certainly had 
the effect of driving him back to his studies. 
I suggested to Thorley that he might 
come to my rooms some time and read one of 
his effusions aloud, so that we might at 
least form some opinion of his talent. He 
agreed joyously to my proposal, and so, one 
evening, just after Hall, a party of some 
dozen men clattered up the staircase to my 
rooms, collecting the poet on the way. 
Coffee and tobacco were served out, and 
then we pulled our chairs and sofas round 
the fireplace, plau.ed old Thorley in front of 
the fender, and requested him to tune up 
and begin. 
“ What's it going to be ? ” asked some one. 
„It is a ‘Romaunt of Chivalrie,“ re. 


plied Thorley proudly, producing & mighty 
scroll of paper, “and I call it The Part- 
ing. 

He coughed, pushed back his hair from 
his forehead, and, unfolding the * Romaunt," 
began to read: 


“The dews of eve were falling fast "— 


* That's copied from Longfellow,” said a 
voice from the sofa; the bard turned 
savagely : 

“ Look here! how do you imagine I can 
read my poem, if you "—— 

“AN right," rejoined the  miscreant 
meekly, “ I won't interrupt next time.” 

* I'll try again," said Thorley— 

* The dews of eve were falling fast, 
Dark poplar-trees their shadows cast 
Upon the castle wall." 


* What castle?“ I inquired. 

* Oh! bother you—any medieval castle 
you like." 

* Thanks ; please go on.” 


* And as the sentries changed their guard, 
From every postern strongly barred 
Rang out the trumpet call." 


Rather a waste of trumpets to have one 
at every postern," said the mathematical 
man. 

* Will you shut up!” roared the poet. 

"Never mind him, old man," urged 
another“ go on about the castle." 

The mollified bard resumed : 

„And in the cypress-grove hard by, 


Leaning upon my sword stood I, 
A young and gallant knight." 
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« Good man,” put in the volunteer corporal, 
or, as he was familiarly known, “the 
warrior"; but Thorley affected to take no 
notice. 

“And by my side, my ladye fayre, 
Dear Mabel with her golden hair "— 


„Well, she couldn't very well have been 
without it unless it was false.“ 

This raised another tempest, and the 
reader was only pacified with great difficulty, 
and induced to go on: 


eens * golden hair, 
'And loving eyes so bright ; 

Aud as she gazed into my eyes 

She said with many tears and siglis 
That smote me to the heart : 

‘Oh, Roland dear, how hard it seems 
Just after nll our happy dreams 

That you and I must part. 

And now perhaps we'll meet no more, 
For when I think of cruel war'"— 


“That doesn’t rhyme," objected the 
science man, who worshipped accuracy. 

It's a good deal better rhyme than you 
could make: if you say another word“ 

No, no,” cried some one else, go on, old 
man; it's too bad to cavil at poor Mabel's 
natural excitement.” 

Thorley must have been bat-blind: he 
received this in perfect good faith, and after 
glaring savagely at the science man he re- 
sumed the poem : 


*' For when I think of cruel war 
My tears will dim my sight.’ 
I sighed and groaned and sighed again, 
And cried, * What words can tell the pain 
Of this unhappy knight? 
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„Walpurgis Night, I suggested. 

Thorley glanced up angrily; but the faces 
of the rest showed such deep interest that he 
geemed reassured; anyhow, he went on, 
rather quickly : l 


“Once more I pressed her fair white hand, 
And then I went to take my stand 
Upon the field of blood. 
I knew myself both brave and true, 
And fit for deeds of derring do, 
As on my post I stood.” 


“ Not a bad dodge to put a fellow on top 
of a post to reconnoitre,' remarked the 
* warrior." 

Thorley dashed down the paper with & 
fierce exclamation, and began : 

Upon my word, you fellows '' —— 

* You were on a post, just now," shouted 
the irrepressible warrior. 

But the voice of the history man arose, 
soft and soothing: “My dear fellow, this 
person does not appreciate you, but I assure 
you that the rest of us are enjoying your 
poem immensely ; personally, I am wondering 
how on earth you do it." 

The bard shuffled uneasily, muttered some- 
thing about “ never having seen such a set,” 
but finally picked up his manuscript and 
steered for the last verse we were to hear— 
and the last interruption. 


“And at the earliest peep of day 

Out rang the signal for the fray ; 

And buckling on my shield, 

I cried to him who bore the drum, 
‘Show me the road the foemen come’ "— 


„And Ill run the other way." 
This was the climax; the poem flew across 
the room at the speaker's head, and old 


Thorley was halfway down the stairs before 
the laughter had stopped. 

Well, that was the end of his poetry craze ; 
as I said before, he went back to his legiti- 
mate studies a sadder but wiser man. I 
stuck to the Romaunt,” and have it still as 
a relic of our “ mute, inglorious Milton.“ PU 
show it you, if you care to see it. 


My word! Cobbler's ws7' 
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THROUGH CANAL 
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3 in mind that variety is the spice of 

existence, I determined that I would 
temporarily desert the dear old Thames, 
with whose waters I had become so familiar, 
and try fresh fields and pastures new during 
my approaching holidays. 

Accordingly, I took a friend (who had been 
my boon companion on many a previous trip 
by land and water) into my confidence, and 
after due deliberations, befitting an enter- 
prise likely to be of a novel character, we 
determined to explore the comparatively un- 
known canals that commence from the 
Thames, at Brentford, and thread their way 
through England from south to north, and 
end at Kendal in Westmoreland. 

One thing that largely influenced us in 
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deciding upon this route was that we had 
recently become possessed of a light and 
well-built Canadian canoe that had been 
sent us by an English resident in France, 
where he had been using it in exploring the 
picturesque portions of the Seine. 

We fortunately had a friend connected 
with the Grand Junction Canal Company, 
and through his kindly offices were enabled 
without much difficulty to obtain passes 
allowing. us to journey over the different 
canals which we had mapped out as the 
waterway to follow. 

This part of the undertaking having been 
successfully disposed of, we turned to and 
overhauled our craft, and saw to the getting 
of the outfit which we should require in 
order to make the trip a success. 

By the time that all our arrangements 
were in & complete state, the day fixed for 
the start arrived, and it found us brimming 
over with cheerful anticipation of the good 
time in store for us during the next three 
weeks, and in the best of health and spirits. 

We were “up betimes in the morning,” as 
quaint old Samuel Pepys hasit, and journeying 
down to the boat-house at Kew, where we 
had left our canoe overnight, soon got afloat 
and on our way, without mishap or delay of 
any kind. What a glorious August day it 
was! The sun shining brightly in a cloud- 
less blue sky overhead, the birds singing 
blithely in the trees upon the banks, and the 
water sparkling and lapping beneath our 
bows; no wonder we took it all as a good 
omen for the success of our trip. 


Heading up-stream, we soon shot beneath 


-LAND IN A CANADIAN CANOE. 


the railway bridge at Kew, and passing 
through dirty, straggling old Brentford, 
entered the Brent, where a short paddle 
brought us to the first lock. Getting through 
in our turn, after a short delay caused by & 
string of canal barges coming through to 
catch the morning tide, we entered upon the 
Grand Junction Canal, which extends from 
here tc Braunston, a distance of some 
hundred and six miles, 

An enjoyable paddle through fairly pretty 
and diversified scenery brought us to Hanwell. 
where we had to negotiate a cluster of five 
or six locks, all grouped together within a 
short distance, for the purpose of carrying 
the water over a sharp rise in the ground. 
We had a brief chat here with an old bargee, 
from whom we got some useful advice, not 
wholly free from chaff, and proceeded upon 
our way, arriving about midday at West 
Drayton, where an al fresco lunch on the bank 
was much appreciated. Resuming our 
journey after refreshing the inner man, we 
passed Uxbridge and Harefield, and so out 
of Middlesex into Hertfordshire. 

The town of Rickmansworth being passed, 
Watford, about a mile from the canal, was 
settled upon as our first stopping place; and 
evening approaching, we went ashore to seek 
our well-earned repose for the night. 

Early to bed and early to rise was the pro- 
gramme, so after a light supper and a brief 
stroll around the outskirts of the town, we 
turned into bed and were not long in seeking 
the sleep that is said to be the reward of an 
easy conscience. 

The sun shining through our window in 
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the morning got us out of bed at an early 
hour, and we were soon splashing about in 
the sunlit waters of the canal. A delightful 
dip ended, we returned to our quarters for 
breakfast, and from the looks of genuine ad- 
miration expressed upon the countenance of 
our landlady, I should judge that our appe- 
tites did us full credit. 

Afloat once more, we paddled by easy stages 
past Cassiobury House, surrounded by a 
glorious well-wooded park, and then reached 
King’s Langley, to which an interest attaches 
as having been the birthplace of Edward rrr. 

We found the scenery all along this portion 
of the canal typical of rural England, the 
various inns by the wayside recalling the de- 
lightful types made familiar by the brushes 
of Dendy Sadler and Yeend King. 

We soon found to our cost that the tropical 
summer weather was responsible for the 
presence of numerous wasps, whose attentions 
were rather too pressing to be altogether 
pleasant. While engaged in trying to allay 
the burning pains of a bad sting upon Jacky’s 
arm, we were advised by a rustic on the bank 
(whose sympathetic grins upset my chum 
almost as much as the wasps) to try some 
clay from the canal-side as a remedy. We 
were sceptical at first, but were subsequently 
astonished at the soothing effects of this 
novel panacea for wasp-stings. Here is & 
wrinkle for any of my readers who should 
happen to get stung by the ferocious little 
pests. 

At Boxmoor, where we next arrived, we 
observed, during a saunter around the village, 
& curious stone erected to the memory of & 
highwayman  rejoicing in the most un- 
romantic name of Snooks, who it appears 
was hanged here at the beginning of the 
century for robbing the King's mail. 

Paddling on farther, we passed Berkhamp- 
stead (a corruption of Berg-ham-sted, the 
home on the hill), with its picturesque castle, 
much in request by picnic parties, and duly 
arrived at Bulborn, near Tring, and during a 
stroll around the latter town we observed a 
column erect to commemorate the completion 
(in 1832) of the canal along which we were 
journeying. 

We stopped for the night at Bulborn, a 
typical bargee's village, and after our usual 
morning dip proceeded on our way in good 
time. 

As the day wore on, we got well into 
Buckinghamshire, &nd shortly after came to 
Stony Stratford, remarkable in history as 
being the place where the ill-fated young 
Edward v. was seized by Richard Duke of 
Gloucester. 

A paddle of some length brought us to the 
Stoke entrance of the well-known Blisworth 
Tunnel, which is a mile and a-half in length, 
and forms the first of a series along the 
route. 

Seeing one of the curious little tug-boats 
shout to proceed through the tunnel, we 
obtained permission from one of the very 
grimy crew to place our canoc aboard, and, 
this safely accomplished, the tug puffed and 
snorted up to the entrance, hitched on to a 
string of barges, and with a deal of fuss and 
smoke entered the tunnel. 

The journey through this subterranean 
passage was a most novel one to us who had 
never been through a tunnel of this descrip- 
tion before. The intense darkness, only 
illuminated by the light from the boiler fire, 
was most uncanny, while the wonderful re- 
verberations and echoes occurring in the 
tunnel quite startled us until we became 
used to the situation. The roof seemed so 
low that we instinctively stooped our heads 
to avoid getting them removed from our 
shoulders, an action which caused immense 
amusement to the skipper. who, in the 
manner of his kind, accentuated the eerie 
feeling of the place by spinning all sorts of 
creepy yarns about canal boatmen who had 
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mysteriously gone overboard in the pitch 
dark, and never been seen again. 

We drew a long breath when we emerged 
into the welcome blinking daylight at the 
other end of the tunnel, and soon after bade 
good-bye to our whilom friend the skipper. 

I can imagine no place more calculated to 
quickly shatter the nerves and break the 
health of a human being than one of those 
foul, suffocating tunnels under the hills. 

On this occasion we stopped for the night 
at Blisworth and put up at a wayside inn 
possessing the curious sign of the “ Sun, 
Moon, and Seven Stars’’ (the only one in 
England we were told), where we met with 
quite a reception, the news of our approach 
having gone ahead of us, we afterwards 
discovered. 

Before proceeding next day, we had to 
clear the canoe of the dirt and rubbish col. 
lected during the passage of the tunnel. 
Upon this day we passed through six locks 
in close succession, as well as another tunnel, 
and skirted the village of Ansley, once the 
property of Lady Godiva, of the uncomfort- 
able ride fame. soon after which we left the 
waters of the Grand Junction at Braunston 
(Warwickshire), and entered upon those of 
the Oxford Canal. 

A hard day's paddle, of no particular 
interest, brought us to Willoughby, where we 
put up for the night. 

We awoke next morning to find the 
weather damp and misty,so we dispensed, 
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for the first time, with our morning dip, and 
lingered somewhat over breakfast to make up 
for it. 

A propos of eating, I should mention that 
all along the way we had come fruit was in 
abundance, and as for apples— well, we fairly 
revelled in them. 

To my mind a good English apple, fresh 
picked from the tree, and with the dew upon 
its sun-kissed cheeks, cannot be beaten the 
whole world over. 

During a portion of this day we had to 
face a strong head-wind, which made the 
traveling rather hard, and severely taxed 
the patience and skill of the steerer. 
Happening to chaff him once or twice when 
the wind got the upper hand and nearly 
slewed the canoe round, he challenged me to 
try my hand and do better. Accepting the 
challenge, and in the rashness of youthful con- 
fidence, I ventured to wager him that I could 
take the canoe, single-handed and empty, up 
to a certain point and back again, during 
which I should, of course, have to turn 
broadside on to the full force of the wind. 

The outcome of it was that we quickly 
landed and emptied the canoe of all impedi- 
menta in case of mishap, and then I started 
off—not so confidently, though, I may add— 
on my uncertain way. 

All went well until I attempted to turn, 
and then the full force of the wind catching 
me suddenly, over I went, after a vain at- 
tempt to steady the canoe, souse into the 
canal. Coming to the surface, I called out 
(when I had emptied my mouth of as much 
canal-water as I could) to Jacky that I was 


all right, and then, amid his uproarious 
mirth, I struck out for shore, pushing tho 
canoe in front of me. 

A brisk rub down and a change of flannels 
(we were in a secluded spot, fortunately) 
soon mended matters, and by the time Jacky 
had emptied the canoe of water and stowed 
away our belongings, I was ready to start 
again, thoroughly cured for the time being 
of over-confidence in my canoeing powers. 

After a stiff paddle through charming 
woodland scenery, and passing en roule 
Bedworth, the most active part of the 
Warwickshire coal-fields, we reached Nun- 
enton, where we went ashore and engaged & 
room for the night under the hospitable roof 
of the White Horse. 

A stroll around Nuneaton before bedtime 
afforded us much delight, as the old town is 
full of antiquity, and is also known to fame 
as the birthplace of George Eliot. 

In the morning we took mine host’s little 
son and daughter with us in the canoe as far 
as Atherston, where we sent them safely 
back by train, thoroughly delighted with 
their novel experience, ours being the only 
craft of the kind that they had ever seen in 
those parts. 

When we arrived at Caldecote we went 
ashore to explore the place, and noticed with 
much interest a monument erected to the 
memory of one George Abbott, who in days 
gone by defended Caldecote Hall against a 
Royalist attack led by Prince Rupert. So 
stubborn was the defence that the defenders 
melted down the pewter dishes and plate to 
cast bullets. 

We noted with pleasure that the lives of 
those gallant Roundheads were spared when 
the garrison finally had to surrender. 

We proceeded on through the Birmingham 
Canal, passing close by Coventry, and ar- 
rived at Fradley, where we obtained a 
charming view of Lichfield Cathedral in the 
distance. We rested for the night at 
Fradley (our bill for an excellent supper, 
bed, and breakfast coming to the modest 
sum of 3s. 6d. for the two of us), and early 
next morning got afloat. 

We were now on the North Staffordshire 
Canal. having covered about 160 miles since 
the commencement of our journey. 

We shortly after began to get in the heart 
of the Pottery District, and the scenery for 
some distance assumed the aspect peculiar 
to manufacturing centres. 

Past Armitage, Rugeley, Colwich, and 
several other towns and villages we paddled, 
until we reached Little Heyward, where we 
stopped about midday for lunch. 

Ke-starting after a rest, we were overtaken 
by a monkey-barge, the skipper of which 
kindly gave us a tow for some miles, until 
we arrived, in the afternoon, at Stone, where 
we went ashore for tea and a look round the 
town. On several occasions we took advan- 
tage of the good-nature of the Largees and 
their wives, and obtained a tow behind their 
barges when we wanted a rest. On the 
whole, we found them a most interesting 
and sociable lot of people, and on more than 
one occasion we were invited on board, as 
honoured guests, to partake of tea with the 
skipper and his family. 

Life on board one of these slow-moving 
canal barges appeared to me to possess many 
charms. The barge people seem to pass a 
sort of amphibious existence, belonging 
neither to the land nor to the water, but 
having a human interest in each. The 
women and children almost wholly live 
aboard their floating homes, often never 
stepping ashore from one day to the other, 
and going about their domestic duties, as 
well as those connected with their calling, 
with all the precision and cheerfulness in 
the world, as if there were nothing strange 
or out-of-the-way in their surroundings. 

(To be continued.) 
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OF THE YEAR 


THOMAS HAYWARD OF THE SURREY XI 


R. Tuomas Haywarp, whose services in 
international matches mark him out 
&s the great batsman of the year, is one of 
those men who go to prove that cricketing 
runs in families. His father and his brothers 
were, and are, all-round exponents of the great 
game, and the pleasant young Surreyite 
seems to have inherited the family traditions. 
He was born at Cambridge, on March 19, 
1871, and like 80 many other famous Cam- 
bridge people learnt his cricket at Parker's 
Piece. One of his early scores was eight 
against Warwickshire in 1893. Six years ago 
a great authority said of him, that he was 
fast developing into one of the best all-round 
players of the day; that he batted in good 
style, and in defence was a very useful and 
promising medium-pace bowler and smart 
field." By 1896 he had obtained second 
place in the county batting averages for the 
season, and he made in 37 innings, 1,182 
rans, of which the highest score was 229 not 
out; and he was also top of the bowling 
averages, taking 81 wickets at a cost of a 
little over 14 runs. Since that time he has 
joined the select company of those who 
make up their minds to score something 
over & thousand runs during the course of 
the cricketing season. 

He went out to Australia with Mr. 
Stoddart’s team in 1898, that ill-fated team 
whose repeated defeats have not been avenged. 
An average of 38 was the result of the tour, 
so that our friend has ample cause to be 
satisfied with his share in it; but itis the 
season just closing that has brought Hay- 
ward to the fore with the public. English 
cricketers will not forget how at Leeds and 
Lord’s Hayward played in magnificent form. 
When England was in danger of being beaten 
in the first match at Nottingham, it was 
Hayward who stayed in with Ranji and helped 
to save the game. Then at Lord’s, when 
England found themselves more than 200 
behind, Hayward kept at his wicket on the 
Friday evening, and next morning, raising 
his score to 77, he assisted in that partnership 
with MacLaren which, so long as it lasted, 
held out & remote chance of the Englishmen 
escaping defeat. Nor did his splendid work 
in the test match rest there, for at Leeds on 
that depressing morning when there came 
the news of Briggs’s illness, and then the 
dismissal of Quaife and Fry without another 
run, Hayward helped in the stand which 
gave England a useful lead; his record, 
indeed, for the test matches is one of which 
the greatest of cricketers might be proud. 

In the last great game at Manchester, four 
of the best batsmen were out for under 50 
runs, and when Hayward went to the 
wickets he found his side in terrible diff- 
culties. Noble had just previously dismissed 
MacLaren with a ball which might have 
bowled anyone, and for some time afterwards 
the bowling was maintained at an exception- 
ally high standard of excellence, while with 
scarcely a single exception the Australians 
fielded so brilliantly that runs were terribly 
hard to get. All this did not apparently 
disturb the famous Surreyite in the least. 
From the first he played a perfectly cool and 
skilful game: with the bowling so good, he 
could scarcely have time to score, and when 
he had been batting an hour and a-half 
his score was only 20. Hundreds have 
been made before in test matches in this 
country, and several of them have been 
brilliant achievements ; but without wishing 

in any way to depreciate the famous deeds 
of other years, it might be aeserted with 
confidence that the 130 at Manchester will 
take very high rank amongst the best pieces 


of play recorded in that series of truly great 
games. During that four hours and a- 
quarter while he was batting he did not 
drive much to the off, nor, taking his whole 
innings through, did he cut as much as 
usual; but the manner in which on a few 
occasions he sent fast rising balls away past 
point was delightful. His play on the leg- 
side, when he did adopt a fairly free method, 
was bold, but always neat and skilful, while 
he repeatedly brought off his favourite drive 
between the bowler and mid.on. 

If you go and speak to Hayward at the 
Oval, you find him just as genial and un. 
assuming as you would expect from the 
character of his play. His advice to the 
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young player, and especially to the batsman, 
is to "start early in the season at the nets, 
but not to hit away aimlessly hour after 
hour simply for the sake of knocking the 
ball about. Twenty minutes’ rcal thorough 
play is far better than as many hours, carc- 
less of style and regardless of the game. 
Only thoroughness and perseverance are 
likely to make a great cricketer; and the 
remarks that apply to batting are true of 
every department of the game, and especially 
of bowling. 

„It is perhaps as well," he continued, 
“for the young exponent of the game— 
though I do not pretend to be giving expert 


advice—not to bowl the full distance when 
starting, but to let the increase in pace come 
with the growth of years and the increase of 
strength. One of the best bats to watch is J. T. 
Brown, and the Indian prince has also an ex- 
cellent style, and I should think that if the 
younger generation in their holidays—if they 
aspire to become cricketers—would go to the 
nearest ground where first-class matches take 
place, and would watch carefully the styles of 
some of the great players, they would get a 
liberal education in the matter.“ 

“ You have had a good deal of cricket, have 
you not, in Australia and Africa ?”’ 

" Yes. Ihave played in both countries ; 
but it should be remembered that English 
people have not sufficiently grasped that in 
Australia there are two classes of cricket. In 
ihe cities, of course, you play on grass, but 
when you go up-country you play on cocoa- 
nut matting, and the result is that the ball 
travels very much faster, and you want to be 
able to get used to it before you are able to 
judge very correctly. I certainly think that 
George Giffen is the greatest Australian 
cricketer that I have ever met, and like every- 
body else I feel that the Colonists have learnt 
their lessons remarkably well. Itis amazing 
to think that where, at the beginning of the 
Queen’s reign, plains and prairies, swamps 
and sandy desert, inhabited by aborigines, 
were, there should now be palatial cities, 
which, in the evolution of civilisation and 
sport, have cricket-grounds which are finer 
than any we have in England, and more per- 
fectly equipped. There is, too, all over 
Australia à great interest in the game; tho 
Press, the public, the official authorities, all 
do what they can to promote its interests 
and well.being. The season is from about 
September to March in Australia, and so if 
anyone likes to go out there at the end of 
the English season, he can play the game 
pretty well all the year round. Speaking of 
African cricket, that, too, develops with the 
expansion of our possessions, and already 
English teams have played all over the 
Transvaal, and even at Salisbury in Rhodesia, 
where only a few years ago the savage 
potentate Lobengula held a sway that ho 
never dreamed would be challenged. And 
now an Australian team are likely to visit 
this part of the world. One thinks of the 
marvellous way in which the game has spread 
all over our Colonies, and the cohesion 
which it gives must really be very valuable. 
For instance, the time will soon come when 
African, Indian, Australian, and English 
teams will have to meet (as they do at 
Bisley) to decide the cricket supremacy of tho 
world. 

“ And not only is there an empire develop- 
ment of the grcat game, but year by year 
more of our counties are taking it up at 
home, and by forming themselves into 
county clubs are doing what they can to 
spread the game.” 

I asked Mr. Hayward if wicket-keeping did 
not demand that a person should have some 
sort of gift for it. He agreed that no position 
except the bowler’s was more important than 
the wicket-keeper's, and that if he were keen 
at the game the work was really enjoyable. 
"The wicket-keeper better than anyone 
else can tell how perfect or imperfect is a 
batsman's play, and what the temptation 
offered to the batsman. Then, again, he has 
an opportunity of gaining a first-class view of 
the game, but of course he must be prepared 
to take some hard knocks. It is not easy to 
judge quite as to how the ball will come; but 
if the young player aspires to keep this post, 
he must not mind a few bruises. Of course, 
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his first duty is to get the batsman out; his 
second —and a great many young fellows 
want to reinember this—is to save runs in 
the shape of byes. The player young to 
very fast bowling, should stand a good way 
behind the wicket; of course he sacrifices 
the chance, which very seldom really occurs 
in fast bowling, like that of Kortright, of 
stumping the batsman; but he isable to save 
runs, and has a chance of bringing off good 
catches. 
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“Now, one word to young players who 
desire to do well. The cricketer should 
always be properly equipped, whether batting 
or wicket-keeping. I often seo young fellows 
careless about wearing gloves, others about 
putting on pads properly. Yet this isa very 
great mistake. From the moment he begins 
to play in the boys’ club, the young sports- 
man who means to make his mark at the 
game should be properly equipped with 
the necessary appliances; otherwise, if 


invited to play in good class cricket, and he 
is not used to pads and gloves, he will find 
them a very great nuisance. So let me urge 
the young player to accustom himself to 
wicket-keeping gloves and pads from the very 
earliest moment that he occupies that 
position, and the batsman to batting-gloves, 
which will save many a knock, and give 
added confidence to facing the demon-like 
play of a Mold, a Jones, or a Spofforth.“ 
T. C. C. 
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THE BOY'S OWN WIRE-WORKER. 


By H. F. Hospen, 


Author of “ The Boy's Own Windmill,” * Launch Engine," etc. etc. 
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ARE so many things both 
useful and ornamental 
which can be formed with 
the pliers alone, the only 
material required being 
a hank of wire, that 
space will admit of but 
a short description of a 
typical solution, and this 
done, I must leave each 
reader to exercise his 


ingenuity in constructing any special article he may 
require. 

The work will be found most interesting, and three 
tools only are necessary to produce most of the 
articles usually made of wire—viz. one pair of flat- 
nose cutting pliers, one round-nose ditto, and a fine 
file ; then with a few hanks of wire you have all that 


: f is required; so the expense is not great, and the 
work will get more and more interesting as you gain knowledge and dexterity in handling 
the tools, and find yourself able to produce ornamental and useful articles of real value 


from such simple material as a piece of wire. 


In commencing, it is better to practise making twists and scrolls with soft copper 
wire, until you can turn out any required curve without a kink or awkward bend, and then 
try your skill at producing so me simple forms in stout iron wire, which can be obtained 
with a tinned surface at any ironmonger's shop. and is very suitable for large size articles, 


such as hanging flower-pots, frames, bill-files, toasting-forks, etc. 


brooches, pins, and other ornaments, 


Rings, glove-buttoners, 


many of which are easily made, and form very 


acceptable presents, should be of gold or silver wire, and your sisters and friends will doubt- 
less be glad to accept a home-made ornament of this sort, and value it for the fact of its 


having been made by the giver. 


At one time, if solid gold or silver was considered too expensive for the article in hand, 
& brass wire was used, and then gilt: but to save expense, the gilding, ns a rule, was not 
very thick, and it soon wore off. Recently a new kind of wire has been manufactured, 
which combines cheapness with the lasting property of real gold, and is known as '' cased ” 


or filled wire. 


This wire is made by casting an ingot of gold with an alloy centre, which is 


then drawn out into 
wire of any re 
quired size in the 
usual manner. The 
goldstretches equally 
with the centre alloy, and surrounds it as 
with a case, which is so thick that it wears 
like a solid gold wire, and will stand the acid 
test, and cannot be distinguished from g 
wire, unless filed, to get at the alloy centre; 
and this wire will be found suitable for any 
scarf-pins or brooches you may wish to 
make. 

For the sake of getting as much amuse- 
ment as possible from your first attempt s 
wirework, I would suggest that you make the 


following puzzles, which should be of stout 
tinned wire, and will be good practice, an 
help you to gain that skill in handling the 
pliers necessary to produce a neat monogram. 
or scarf-pin, and can also give your friends 8 
little amusement in puzzling out the solu- 
tion. 

They are all so easy to make, that if yov 


follow the diagrams carefully you cannot 
make a mistake, and scarcely any directions 
are necessary. The wire should be sufficiently 
stout to be not easily bent by the fingers 
alone, and you must bear in mind that in 


Fic. 2. 


finding out the solution to these puzzles, 
which I will leave you to do, no force is 
necessary nor should be used in separating 
the parts, and the ends are not to be prised 
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open, being simply bent round as a stop, 
and might even be soldered together if de- 
sired. 


Fig. 3. 


Fig. 1 shows the heart and link, the 
puzzle being to get the link clear from the 
heart. 

( To be continued.) 


one. 
other, or replace them when separate; and 
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The next puzzle (fig. 2), known as th: 


gridiron and shovel, is similar in construction, 
and is easy to make. 


The double gridiron (fig. 3) is a very good 
The puzzle is to remove one from the 


Fig. 4 


many persons give it up asa bad job, and 
yet it is very simple. 


The cross and double links (fig. 4) looks a 


little more complicated than it really is, the 
puzzle being to remove the links from the 
cross ; it is as easy as the previous one. 


N are by far the best and 
most convenient things for sketching 
from nature, as they can be taken out and 
put away without the messing process of 
cleaning either palette or brushes with oil 
or turpentine, and your pieture does not 
become a fly-catcher, as is so often seen with 
a canvas in the summer months where oil - 
colours are used. 

In sketching, it is best to finish your sub- 
ect at one sitting, for the same feeling is 
ost in & second visit, and this makes the 
sketch appear somewhat out in atmosphere 
and keeping; for the artist and light never 
seem to be quite the same on all occasions. 

After the sketch is drawn in, in a manner 
I will shortly point out, use 
your brush with freedom, and 
try to prevent hard and 
worried effects. Use your 
colour up to tone, and endea- 


A 


ON SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 


By HENRY STANNARD, R.B.A. 


less complicated a sketch is, the better will 
be the result for the beginner. 

Now for the working of the picture. The 
first thing to be observed in sketching from 
nature is the amount of landscape to be 
selected. This is to be decided by holding 
your painting block in front of your eyes at 
arms’ length, and the amount of scene the 


vour to get your effects with one touch or 
as few touches as possible, for the more 
you worry your colour the more woolly the 

inting will become. l 
uper den wil do well to take simple 
subjects, and should not be tempted to crowd 
their sketch with a number of objects. The 


block covers may be taken for the picture. 
The pencil should be used by an outstretched 
arm for the drawing of the view, and only 
two positions will be found necessary —viz. 
perpendicular and horizontal, cutting off the 
proportion of the object from the top of the 
pencil with the thumb. nail. 


Supposing the sketch to be a cottage with 
elms behind it, as seen in the illustration, 
the measurement of the cottage will be first 
taken into consideration. The roof will be 
measured by the pencil with outstretched 
arm, both in the perpendicular and horizontal, 
cutting off the two measurements from the 
top of the pencil with the thumb-nail. The 
pencil should be then placed on the paper, 
and the length of measurement marked by 
dots showing the height and length of both 
measurements. The roof should then be 
drawn in in detail, according to the measure- 
ments. The pencil used in the perpendicular 
will give the height of the wall from the 
bottom of the roof to the ground, and the 
horizontal position will give the length. 
The windows and doors will be shown 
in the same way, &nd the distance from 
one thing to another will be as easily gained. 

The perspective of the cottage is shown by 
lines in the lower illustration. The less seen 
of a side the sharper the vanish, and the 
more seen of it the longer the vanish. This 
can.always be gained by the pencil with out- 
stretched arm when once the line of sight is 
decided (that is easily known, for wherever 
the eyes are, of course that is the sight-line), 
and by working the pencil from this line 
everything will fall into perspective. The 
same rule wil give you the height and 
breadth of trees, but remember the same 
position must be kept, and always an out- 
stretched arm used, or the measurements of 
objects will not agree. 

Every tree has its own peculiar touch of 
foliage, as well as growth, and distant trees 
can be easily known when too far off to 
see the shape of their leaves. I will give 
two examples—the elm and the oak. 

The foliage for elms is of a round touch. 
Studies of different kinds of trees are of 
great use to the artist. Onk foliage shows & 
short-fingered touch, and the tree grows in & 
set manner with twisted branches. 

Always suggest, as far as you can, that 
which you see. Never try to put in some- 
thing you feel would improve your sketch, 
and yet feel it is beyond your power to 
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express. It will only damage the whole of 

your work. Remember to follow the drawing 

of objects, and to be as truthful as possible. 
À very rapid way of sketching in water- 


A Pollard Willow. 


colours will be found in possessing a block of 
warm grey paper with rather a coarse sur- 
face, and using only cobalt, brown madder, 
raw sienna, and Chinese white. The grey 
paper gives breadth of half-tone shade, and 


y island is of fairy-like dimensions, 
measuring only four inches in length 
by an inch and a-half broad, with an entire 
thickness of an inch. It floats on a miniature 
sce confined within the walls of a small 
aquarium, and is of such aspect that most of 
my readers would unhesitatingly fling it 
upon the rubbish-heap. And yet itis covered 
with so many wonders that an enumeration 
of them would make so long an article that 
our Editor would refuse it room; so I must 
be content with leave to describe just a few 
of its inhabitants. 

The island is in truth a flat piece of cork 
which was attached, at the beginning of the 
crabbing season, with a number of others, to 
a long line to act as floating marks, showing 
where a series of crab-pots had been sunk. 
The other day Joe and his partner came to 
the conclusion that crabbing had become so 
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the Chinese white lifts all projecting forms 
in lights and half-toned colour. When this 
rapid process is once conquered, many inte- 
resting sketches may be got through in a 


day’s ramble. Of course the working in this 
style is by no means a finished way of water- 
colour painting, but may be justly called 
* notes by the way," for half an hour will be 
all sufficient to finish a rough but telling 
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MY FLOATING ISLAND. 
By Epwarp STEP, F. L. S. 


(With Drawings by the AUTHOR.) 


PART I. 


“slight,” as they expressed it, that they had 
better bring in their pots and store them for 
the winter before the gales swept them all 
away. As they were hauling them in, Joe 
took one of the corks in his hand and 
remarked: “Shouldn't wonder if Mr. Step 
would like one of they old corks; he'd find 
some curios on they, sure 'nough ! " So one 
of they was saved for me, and“ sure 'nough ” 
when I floated it in water again there were 
plenty of “curios” revealed.-many more 
than Joe had ever suspected to be lurking 
in its crevices. 

First of all, attention was attracted to the 
Acorn Barnacles, for they immediately 
opened the double doors of their houses and 
began their never-ceasing occupation of 
grabbing handfuls of sea-water and straining 
the microscopic life from it. There were 
Saddle-oysters, which are commonly mistaken 


sketch. An old porch, for instance, rustic in 
architecture and graced with honeysuckle 
roses, or any other creeping flower, will be 
found to be a telling subject. An old arch, 
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with broken rails and loose stones, with its 
reflection broken by a few rushes or other 
objects, will always make a pretty sketch, 
and can generally be worked with much sug- 
gestive feeling. 


by fishermen for the young of the res! 
oyster, though a slight examination would 
reveal a striking difference. In the lower 
valve of the Saddle-oyster's shell there is à 
large hole through which a plug-like muscle 
passes, and so attaches the creature to the 
base it has selected for a residence. More 
interesting were the young Quins, because 
soon after getting into their new quarters 
several of them quitted their hold of the 
island, and went flitting rapidly through the 
water with the erratic movements of & 
butterfly. They effected this flight by the 
rapid alternate opening and closing of their 
shells. These young Quins are very beauti- 
ful objects as they lay close to the aquarium 
glass, with their valves gaping slightly and 
the opening curtained by the delicate fringe 
of the mantle, which is jewelled by a series 
of bluish-black eye-like beads, surrounded 
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om ti ome 


by long, slender, waving tentacles. In 
certain lights these beads show opalescent 
gleams, and when light is directed upon them 
they flash and glitter. 

I shall not soon forget the astonishment 
and admiration of two of my fisherman 
friends to whom I was showing various 
marine creatures one day. “ You have seen 
the Quins fly through the water, of course 2 
I inquired. No, they had not, and they 
smiled sceptically, as much as to say: 
“ None of your fairy tales of science with us ; 
we know all about Quins, and that they lie 


quietly on their beds like oysters." Then 1 
was about to prod a Quin gently with a little 
rod, but, as though it read my thoughts, it 
immediately arose from the bottom of the 
vessel, and began to flit about from side to 
side, and from top to bottom, in the queer 
zigzag fashion peculiar to Quins. My 
friends stared at each other, astonished. 
“ Well now! did 'ee ever see the like?" 
" Wasn't that fine! and so forth. “Ah!” 
added one, “that explains how they come to 
be on our dredge-rope when we're oyster- 
dredging. We could never understand how 
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they could climb up so quickly, and never 
dreamed they could fly ! " 

In the crevices of the cork, at different 
parts of the island, little crabs of a ruddy 
complexion, with depressed round bodies and 
Jong angular nipper-legs, were apparently 
jammed in tightly ; but one after the other 
they emerged to have a look around and 
observe what kind of a sea their island was 
now floating upon. Viewed in full daylight, 
they proved to be examples of the small 
Porcelain-crab, a species to be found spar- 
ingly by diligent seekers in the crevices of 
rocks at low water, but occurring more 
plentifully in deep water. It has been 
especially built to cnable it to sidle into 
narrow chinks, and it sometimes gets into 
places that are not over clean. It is amusing 
to come upon this crab when he is intent 
upon cleaning hiniself up after a sojourn in 
some muddy corner. He is provided with a 
pair of brushes for this contingency, and he 
applies these with energy. Look at the 
sketch of him, and you will see that his 
brushes are mounted upon long handles to 
enable him to reach far across his back and 
along his limbs. They are, in fact, his 
hindmost pair of legs, made particularly 
slender and mobile, with the tips modified 
into little brushes for this particular office. 
I have alluded to the ruddy colour of the 
specimens dwelling on the island, which was 
an adaptation to the colour of the cork; but 
ie varies greatly in this respect, and the 
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individual that sat for his portrait was 
coloured a dirty white with & dark.brown 
patch to the rear. 

Then there were several transparent 
lobster-like creatures about an eighth of an 
inch long, with big blue eyes and long tails. 
These could swim admirably by beating the 


water with their tails and large claws. In 
the course of a few days they had cast their 
crystal cases and assumed a more crab.like 
form ; the tail reduced in length and tucked 
tightly away beneath them as in adult crabs. 
Again they cast their shells, and the new 
ones were of a distinctly light.red hue, 
whilst the hindmost pair of legs had become 


so flattencd out that I knew the crabs 
belonged to tne group called swimming 
crabs, and late developments showed me 
they were of the particular species known as 
the Dwarf Swimming Crab. One other 
crustacean was present in the person of the 
Skeleton Shrimp, whose body and limbs 
seem built up of many-jointed white threads, 
and to recall in a miniature fashion the 
mantis and stick-insects. 
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EUCLID AT HOME. 
By THE Rev. V. W. L. WHITECHURCH. 


(y Euclid's private life a line 
May not be out of place; 

So from his works a point or two 
About the man we'll trace. 


We may be very sure his life 
Was plain and most particular; 

He never drank to great excess, 
But kept his perpendicular. 


He lived by rules and axioms, 
His speech was not at random; 

But based on strict hypothesis— 
Quod erat demonstrandum. 


Although that half to half, he said, 
Are equal, still, I've heard 

His wife was much his better half— 
Which was, of course, absurd! 


One knows a fellow by his friends, 
So doubtless you’re aware 

His circle of acquaintances 
Inhabited a square. 


On sport our friend was most acute, 
A line he’d oft be dangling, 

And, with his chum Isosceles, 
He’d constantly try angling. 


That Noah was his ancestor 
We might with truth remark, 

For Euclid surely understood 
The structure of the “arc.” 


If many schoolboys had their way, 
We may be well assured 

His life would then have been cut off 
Much shorter—by a chord.“ 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


OUR CHESS LEADERS. 


AFTER a contest lasting over six weeks, the great 
London Chess Tournamentof 1899 was brought toa close. 
The first prize was taken by Mr. Lasker, who only lost 
one gane, and who firmly established his position as 
the world’s chess champion by piny that was at once 
sound, subtle, and brilliant. Messrs. Janowski, Pills- 
bury, and Maroczy tied for the next three positions, the 
former throwing away at the end hia opportunity of 
being second, and so securing a place to which his skill 
fully entitled him Mr. Blackburne, tbe chief hope of 
England, reached che sixth. place by curiously unequal 
play ; for all the leaders suffered defeat at his hands, 
while tne tail made up their score largely at his 
expense. The full score was as follows : 


1. E. Lasker (Berlin and London) 224 £250 
2. D. Janowski (Paris) e i ) £115 
3. H. N. Pillsbury (America) 18 > each 
4. G. Maroczy (Budapest) . 18 l 

5. C. Schlechter (Vienna) . 3 . 17 £65 
C. J. H. Blackburne (London) . 154 £50 
7. M. Tschigorine (St. Petersburg) . 15 £40 
8. J. W. Showalter (America) . 124 £30 
9. J. Mason (London) . 12 £20 


Bird (London) 


Cohn (Berlin) "B © 2 7 
Tinsley (London) . 6 


Steinitz (New York). E 


Lee (London) 


WHAT CRICKET IS ANSWERABLE 
FOR. 


WHEN the cricket season is in full swing, the con- 
tents-bills of newspapers are eagerly scanned by 
passers-by to glean somc idea of how the different 
teams and counties are dojug. And. on the assumption 
that everybody knows all about the game, these indica- 
tive fragments of news are generally put in technical 
terms which are Double Dutch to nervous old ladies. 
A correspondent records an amusing instance of this. 
Two nice old ladies caught sight, on a in the 
hands of a newsboy in the street, of the words 
“Sensational Collapse of Essex.” Dear me!" ex. 
claimed one to the other with an expression of horror 
on her face“ and Essex is such a big place, too!” It 
was just outside Liverpool Street Station ; and if the 
two old ladies were going into Essex, we can picture 
them looking anxiously out of the carriayge-windows for 
outward aud visible signs ofthe subsidence, 


H. J. RosE—1. No: we allow no marks for the mere 
mounting. 2. We will consider your suggestion as to 
retouching. 


KANGAROO.—All British subjects are admissible to the 


British services. but they must pass theexaminations 
here. We have given articles and answers innumer- 
uble about the matter. . 


COLONIAL YovTH.—We really cannot say. If you had 
followed our instructions exactly you would prob- 
ably have been successful. Many others have made 
it, and have written saying it works well. 


ROMAN BREVETABAC.—1l. A paper-maker. 2. Yes; 
pay postage on all letters and increase the revenue. 
3. Munchansen, first written in English by Raspe at 
Truro, and therefore Munchawson. Translated into 
German by some one who thought it good, and thence 
translated into English by some dolt hence Mun- 
chowsen. Result a copyright action and defeat of 
Munchowsen, leaving Munchausen, as we have it, to 
survive. 


Sweet Innocence, 


TAE BEA (H. P.).—You might get 
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A. T. B. (Taunton).—The particulars of the Whitworth 
Scholarships are given in “ The Science Directory,” 
price sixpence, obtainable from the Secretary, South 
Kensington Museum, 8.W. 


A. R. HiNDE.—No one will buy your silk. If you had 
& ton of it you might get rid of it at Lyons or 
Marseilles, but there is no market for it here, the 
trade having retired to foreign parts. 


W. M. PERGUSON.—You must get the * Quarterly Navy 
List" and follow the instructions therein. Any 
bookseller will get it to your order, price three 
shillings, or you cun see it at the Mitchell Library if 
you like to take the trouble to call in there. 

O. V. A.—Are you sure the eggs are not those of one of 
the wagtails ? 

WHITE MICE (Five Years’ Reader). —No ; all that are 
born the mother can rear. 

VARICOCKLR (R. N. I.).—We think so. But write to 
the Admiralty. 

A. J. HoRNER.—There sre several books published 
about it. Get a copy of “The Hospital " from the 
railway bookstall, aud write to the editor of it, if you 
do not see what you want among the advertise- 
ments. 


HroGEHoes (G. W. S.) —They don't do well for pets, 


they are as miserable in captivity as Captain Dreyfus 
was. Why do you write in 
pencil ? 

TAXIDERMY (D. 8.)—1. Yes, skins 
can be made temporarily filled 
with stuffing and relaxed when 
you wish to set them up. 2. 
Get a cheap book on Bird-stuffing 
from Upcott Gill, publisher, 
Strand, London. 1 


Various (A. T. T. H.).—1. You 
do well to study natural history 
by lifting stones, but the earwig 
you saw was a new-born one. 
2. We could not say without 
seeing them. 3. Messrs. Jar- 
rold, Norwich, and Hodder & 
Stoughton, London, publish Dr. 
Gordon Stables’s books on cara- 
van life. 


FEATHER-EATING (A. A. B.).— This 
usually only occurs among badly 
fed and kept fowls. 


A Hirsute Boy (J. H. F.).—Com- 
fort yourself with the thought 
that you will be a strong man, 
and go in now for athletics. 
Read last month's “ Doings.” 


` into the merchant service as 
apprentice. You cannot join 
the navy with bad teeth, or bad 
anything else. 


BROKEN ARM (F. G.).—We fear 
not, 


R. A. D. (Canada).—June is the best month for the 


Thames. The only thing to do is to ask permission 
before you encamp ; as u matter of fact. there is very 
little public property along the river, and so many 
people make themselves objectionable that tbe 
riparian owners are much less complaisant than tbey 
used to be. Make yourself pleasant to the lock- 
keepers, and they will put you right, and so will the 
hotel-keepers, who are good fellows as a rule, and 
rather above the mere publican class. 


BAD HABITS (Reader and Others).—You must consult 
your own doctor, and socn. Dr. Gordon Stables is 
pleased that you and hundreds of others appreciate 
his little sermons in “ Doings.” We do not think he 
means to be hard upon city boys. He just speaks 
the truth, and that isn't always palatable. 


VARIOUS (Nescius).—1. No; neither blackbirds not 
chaffinches will breed in captivity. 2. Take lessons 
in drawing, 
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Comrades in Arms. 
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A dripping form sent flying into their midst." 
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CHAPTER II.— ON THE COAST OF BRAZIL. 


CLosE, heavy, breezeless evening in the 
South Atlantic; not a breath of wind in 
the air, not a ripple on the lifeless sea; 
the red sun sinking lazily to the west, as if 
the universal languor that brooded over sea 
and sky had infected it too; a solitary ship, 
whose huge sails hung heavily against her 
towering masts, lying idly on the glassy 
surface as if spellbound. 

The lonely vessel had the high poop, 
swelling bows, and massive build of a first. 
class Indiaman of the time, and the hlack 
muzzles of several guns looked grimly out 
on either side, for in that age of constant 
fighting even merchant ships carried guns, 
&nd had to use them pretty often. 

Against the port bulwarks, pipe in mouth, 
leaned the short, sturdy form of her old 
skipper, Captain Shelvocke, a perfect picture 
of stolid resignation to the most trying of all 
nautical troubles—a dead calm in mid-ocean 
—contrasting very strikingly with the ex 
cited air of the tall, handsome, keen-eyed 
young fellow that stood facing him, whose 
excited gestures showed that he was abusing 
this ill-timed calm in the strongest language 
he could think of. 

“Ay, that’s always the way with you 
young navy officers, Captain Watson," said 
the veteran, with a quiet smile. * You've 
got pluck enough, all of you; but you haven’t 
got patience like us of the merchant sarvice. 
When you've been afloat as long as me 
you'll have l'arned that when a thing can't 
be helped you've just got to grin and bear 
it.” 

„That's all very fine," broke in Watson 
impatiently, ** but suppose, while I'm idling 
here, three or four of our Madras merchant- 
men get picked up by pirates, because I'm 
not there to convoy ’em—or suppose the 
French land and burn some of our coast 
factories, before which I ought to be cruising 
—how shall I feel when I hear people say, 
‘Why wasn't Captain Watson at his post ? 
It’s all his fault!’ ” 

“ Well, there's something in that," said 
the other. “I know, if I was out o' the way 
when the old flag was in face o' the enemy, 
I should just feel all nohow, same as a green- 
horn the first day out in & rough sea. But 
what can we do? A calm’s a calm, you 
know ; and besides, there's time enough yet.” 

“Time enough, do you say ? " echoed the 
young man vehemently; what do you call 
time enough? Why, I’ve heard of the Madras 
voyage being done in five months! but we 
look like taking five years to it, at this rate! 
A month out already, and only as far as this 

et!” 

“The Madras voyage in five months?“ 
cried the skipper, little foreseeing that it 
would one day be done in five weeks. Well, 
whoever did that may brag of it, for I've 
been in this trade thirty-two years, man and 
boy, and I never did the run in less than six 
months yet; and once or twice, what with 
calms and what with baffling winds, I've taken 
more like twelve. But cheer up, sir," he 
added, looking keenly at the western sky, “ if 
wind is what you want, it's my belief you're 
a-goin’ to get it—and mayhap a bit more 
than what you'll like! 

The young man's eye followed his, and saw 
the golden splendour of the western sky all 
flecked with long narrow streamers of dark- 
grey cloud, not unlike feathers plucked from 
some monstrous bird; and the sun itself 
(which plunged towards the sea like a red- 
hot cannon-ball) seemed to look through 
broud bars of ghostly shadow—signs which, 
to his practised eye, told a tale that could 
not be mistaken. 

Let it come!“ said he recklessly; “if 
it will only blow us in the right direction, it 
may blow as hard as it likes!“ | 
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That night Captain Watson had a very 
curious dream. 

He dreamed that he was a football, and 
that two Hindu rajahs were kicking him 
from side to side of a vast Eastern palace- 
hall. Every time he alighted, he knocked 
down one of the ornaments of costly china 
that adorned the hall; and, mingled with 
this ceaseless crashing, came the shouting 
and trampling of a crowd of native soldiers, 
who kept rushing after the living ball as it 
bounded to and fro. Meanwhile, other 
soldiers, by way of keeping the fun going, 
were firing cannon just outside; and so the 
game went briskly on, till at length a more 
vigorous kick than usual sent the human 
football against the wall of the chamber 
with such force that the wall itself gave way, 
and down came the whole palace with a 
crash so terrific that, with a start and a 
stifled cry, the sleeper awoke. 

He awoke to find himself playing a spirited 
game of leap.frog over his own head, while 
the fancied uproar of his dream, so far from 
ceasing, was more deafeningly real than ever. 
The trampling and shouting of men overhead, 
the fierce howl of the gale through the 
skeleton rigging, the ceaseless roar of the sea, 
the crash of broken glass, the groaning and 
complaining of the strained timbers, the 
splash and hiss of swirling water, screams, 
cries, oaths, rattling blocks, clanking chains, 
and ever and anon the shrill note of the boat- 
swain’s whistle piercing the din like a sudden 
shriek, were all blended in one maddening 
uproar. 

Though stilla young man, Captain Watson 
was an old sailor; and he needed no one to 
tell him that the old skipper's predicted 
storm had come at last—with a vengeance. 

Picking himself up at length (not without 
some severe bruises) he half-jumped and 
balf-tumbled into the **cuddy" (saloon), 
which was already crowded with excited 
passengers of every kind—screaming women, 
crying children, scared-looking Hindu ser. 
vants, and fussy old gentlemen, trying to 
look as dignitied as their red night caps and 
“ undress uniform ” would let them. 

At sight of the young commander who, 
as a naval officer, was naturally looked up to 
in such a crisis as a tower of strength — 
there was a general rush toward him; but 
ere he could say a word, the door of the 
cuddy was flung violently open, and a drip- 
ping form sent flying into their midst as if 
fired out of a gun, while old Captain Shel- 
vocke's hoarse voice came rolling after it: 

* You've no business here, you know, Mr. 
Clive; you're only in the way. Go below, 
and don't come up again till I tell you." 

And the door slammed to, only just in 
time; for the next moment a tremendous 
sea struck the vessel with a shock that made 
her quiver from stem to stern, and a perfect 
deluge of water came swirling and hissing 
over the deck. 

Instantly the new-comer, wet as he wns, 
was fastened on by three or four of the ladies 
nt once, and pelted with & storm of inco- 
herent questions. 

* Oh, what is it, Mr.Clive? Are we really 
sinking ? " 

* Tell us at once —is there no hope?" 

* Could we have time to dress ourselves 
before the ship goes down?“ “ 

“Let us know the worst at once, sir, I 
beseech you. What has happened?“ 

“Only carried away a few spars—that's 
all!“ said our hero, eyeing the panic-stricken 
throng with a look of quiet disdain. N 

“That all?“ echoed a putly old Madras 
commissioner (whose red face and protrud- 
ing eyes made him look very much like an 
over-boiled lobster), with a grunt of indignant 


* I myself heard this question asked on a very 
similar occasion.— D. K. 


disapproval. “All, indeed! I should hope 
that is enough, sir!” 

„Look here, Mr. Clive," said Watson, 
stepping forward, ** 7 know how it feels to be 
out on & wet deck in the wind and rain, 
when you're soaked through ; and what you 
had better do now is to off with your we 
things at once, button yourself up in this 
thick pilot-coat of mine, and then get between 
the blankets as quick as you can, and have 
something hot down your throat to keep the 
chill off." 

The kind-hearted young fellow lost no 
time in seeing his prescription carried out, 
while the other passengers, despairing of 
getting anything more out of Clive (for, in 
truth, the shy, haughty, reserved lad had 
hardly exchanged a word with anyone since 
the voyage began), crept back to their beds 
again in a very bad humour. 

* What on earth were you doing out there 
in the thick of it?" asked Watson of his 
new friend, as soon as he had seen him fairly 
tucked up; “ didn’t the captain order every 
one below out of the way as usual?“ 

“Yes, he did; but I took care not to let 
him see me at first, for I wanted to stay out 
and enjoy the fun." 

“The fun ! " echoed the sailor, with a keen 
glance at him; “most of our people here 
seem to think it more like earnest! How if 
one of those spars had fallen on you? ^? 

„One of them did fall pretty close to me,” 
said Clive, as coolly as ever; but one hasn't 
time to think about things of that sort, you 
know, when there is anything going on. I 
like to be out in the midst of such a storm as 
that- -it does me good!“ 

„Well, they don't breed cowards where you 
come from, I can see," cried the other, with 
an approving nod. That's just what a 
young fellow said whoni I knew out in India, 
when we were going to land him and his 
soldiers on the Coromandel coast, to tackle a 
nasty httle French fort from the land side, 
while we attacked it by sea. The minute we 
got within range, bang, bang, went the fort 
guns at us, and a French privateer, that was 
lying at anchor under the battery, opened 
tire on us as well. The first shot came slap 
through our bulwarks so close to where he 
stood, that the splinters flew all over him 
like hail, and one of ’em gave him a bad cut 
on the cheek. D'ye think he ever flinched ? 
Not he! He just rubbed his hands and 
laughed, and said, as jollily as if he were 
only taking & bath, * That's the sort of thing 
to freshen one up!' Ay, he had the right 
stuff in him, had Harry Lawrence." 

“ Lawrence ? " echoed the lad, with a look 
of surprise; * you don't mean Captain Law- 
rence of Madras, in the East India Company's 
service?" 

“ You know him, then?“ cried the young 
captain, looking surprised in his turn. 
* Why, where in the world can you have 
fallen in with him? ” 

Bob replied by telling the story of their 
meeting, as briefly and modestly as he could : 
for, with all his fierce and overbearing 
haughtiness, the future conqueror of the 
East had little or no personal vanity. But 
the frank and kindly interest shown by his 
hcarer drew him out in spite of himself, and, 
little by little, he was led on to speak more 
freely than he had ever done before, till, by 
the time their talk ended (which was not till 
daybreak, for sleep was out of the question 
in such a storm) the young commander knew 
almost as much of Clive's stormy, loveless 
boyhood as the lad himself. 

"Ican't understand, though,” said he at 
length, “what can have possessed your 
family to want to make a clerk of you. 
You're the sort of lad that one would expect 
to find heading & bayonet charge or taking 
out & good ship in the teeth of & gale, rather 
than sitting quill-driving at a desk!” 
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«What would you have?” vejoined Clive But they soon found themselves cruelly of “ Land on the lee-bow! "" came at last to 
„ moodily. "That clerkship at Madras was mistaken. On the sixth morning the wind the ears of the growling passengers, from & 
the only thing they could find for me ; and shifted all at once, and down came a fresh look-out on the main cross-trees. 
whether I made a fortune or died of a fever, gale upon them from the north-2ast, driv- But, welcome as it was to all, that call was 
they would be rid of me all the same! ing them far out of their course towards the doubly so to Robert Clive, who, having never 
The last words were uttered with such coast of South America, and stirring up such been out of England till then (for in that age 
. intense bitterness, that even the blunt and a cross-sea that the huge ship was flung even a journey to London was & far greater 
, hearty sailor found no reply for a moment; about (as Watson graphically observed) “ like undertaking than & voyage to Calcutta is 


but the frank brotherly kindness with which & tailor on horseback.” now), strained his eyes with the utmost 
he laid his strong hand on the young exile's On the seventh night, the few who had eagerness toward that dim, far-off line of 
shoulder, said more than any words. been able to sleep were aroused by a terrifio bluish-grey, which was his first glimpse of a 
“Well, you must do something to make crash overhead. Next morning the pas- new country and a new world. 

them all proud of you—and so you will before sengers learned with no small dismay that To the burning impatience of the storm- 


long, or I'm much mistaken," he cried at last, the fore-topmast had gone by the board, and tossed and long-imprisoned passengers, it 
f perfect confidence, though he as the mizen-mast followed suit & few hours seemed as if their crawling ship would never 


in a tone o 

little foresaw the marvellous deeds which the later. get any nearer to the distant, shadowy coast- 
silent, sullen lad before him was so soon to When the nor’-easter did at last blow itself line at which they looked so longingly. But, 
achieve, as the strange Way in which he him- out (which was not till the tenth day) the little by little, it grew more and more 
self was to be mixed up with them. poor Indiaman was in a dismal plight. Of distinct; and ere they cast anchor (which 


Thus began a friendship fated to have her three masts, only one was left. The they were forced todo a long way out from 
strange and momentous results in after-years. second mate was badly hurt, as were also the shore, owing to the great reef which has 
The brave young sen man to whom the most several of the crew. A wide breach, made by given to the town its other name of Recifé”’), 
precious part of his success had always been the falling wreckage, yawned in the port Clive, aided by the powerful spy-glass of his 
the delight with which it was hailed by his pulwarks; and, worse than all, the ship was friend Captain Watson, was able to feast his 
own family—felt his heart warm to this beginning to leak ! eyes on the full splendour of such & 
friendless and desolate lad, cast forth to fight «We must have got & Jonah on board, panorama as he had never yet looked upon. 

his way through the world unaided, with Mr. Clive—I hope it isn't you!" said old Right in front of the roadstead, & long, 
nothing to look back upon but a joyless Shelvocke, who—moved partly by his dark, narrow line—breaking the surface of 
home, an unhappy childhood, and & family admiration of Clive's reckless courage, and the blue, shining sea like a “ bar-sinister ” 


i 


who were only too glad to be rid of him. partly by his friend Watson’s good report of drawn athwart a gilded escutcheon—mark 
The two made friends at once (though to him —was now showing himself more friendly the whereabouts of the dreaded reef, along 
the other passengers Clive was still as to the forlorn lad than he had yet done. the front of which a great white wave kept 
reserved and taciturn as ever), and our hero “ Very likely—I've been little else all my running restlessly up and down, as if 
^ Jearned more from his new comrade than life!“ said the youngster moodily. defending the approach. Planted sentry-like 
from all the books of travel that he had read, « Well, better luck next time!“ cried the at one end of the low, flat, curving beach, 
as to the strange new region in the far East, old captain, with a bluff heartiness that Olinda Hill rose up against the warm, dreamy 
whither he was bound. became him very well. sky, with all its waving woods; and the 
For four days the gale blew its hardest ; The storm over, captain and crew went white, flat-roofed, semi-Eastern houses of 


and the passengers, imprisoned below, hada  manfully to work to repair damages. The the town stood out against & shadowy back- 

very hard time of it. During the first two leak was found and stopped, the shattered ground of dark, impenetrable forest. 

days it was found impossible to light the bulwarks put to rights, and a couple of But our hero’s chief interest centred in the 

galley-fire, and they were forced to go on jury-masts "' rigged from the spare spars, beautiful gardens beyond, and the orange- 

"^A cold provisions, & thing which seemed an so as to get some sail on the vessel. But it groves (& very new gight to him) where the 

* unbearable hardship to the luxurious East was plain enough that she could never get to golden globes shone star-like through clouds of 
Indians. Many of the more unseasoned were India in such a plight, and that the only dark, glossy leaves. And these noble trees 
again prostrated by sea-sickness, and all thing to do was to run her into the nearest that shot up pillar-like & hundred feet or 
alike suffered from the close air and long port for repairs. more, and then broke out in one great gush 


confinement. « Pernambuco is our nearest port," said the of green leaves— what else could they be but 
The grumbling, as may be supposed, was skipper to the first mate, looking up from his palm-trees ? 
loud and unceasing ; and (as usual in such — well-thumbed chart, “and the sooner we're The impatient passengers had waited some 


cases) the poor captain—who was luckily there, and have the carpenters at work, the time ere the harbour-master'8 eight-oared 
not there to hear them —was as violently better. Mr. Thorne, the course is S.W. by boat was seen coming off to them, with the 
abused by everyone as if he had raised the W., half S." jaunty Portuguese flag waving gaily at her 
storm himself out of sheer spite. They stood for the coast of Brazil accord- stern. But in place of running alongside, 

On the fifth day, however, matters began ingly; but the poor old craft, none too swift she held off, and the officer himself stood up 
to mend at last. The wind abated, the sea atthe best of times, crawled along, under these and shouted something, of which only two 
began to go down, and the much-enduring new conditions, even more slowly than words were generally audible; but those two 
- passengers rashly ventured to hope that the before; and many more dull, heavy, weary were more than enough : 

worst was over. days crept by, ere the long-wished-for sound « Q romito ! " (the yellow fever). 
(To be continued.) 
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THE LOUT OF SMACKBOY SCHOOL. 


By tHE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 
Author of In the Isles of Coutances," “ The Belgian Hare," “ The Wallaby Man," etc. etc, 
(With Illustration: by the AUTHOR, F. J. SANG, and others.) 


CHAPTER II. 


N DREW MUSSARED, skipper of the fishing- per. Seated at the helm he was smoking his smudged them out with his tarry thumb, 
smack Eliza Maria, was out on the pipe and thumbing a dirty piece of paper, on till the paper was beyond all recognition as 
high sea one calm night in June. The crew which were scrawled sundry figures. Witha an arithmetical product. Sundry growls ex- 
mustered five in number—John Munns, Nic short stump of & pencil old Andrew was pressed his dissatisfaction. 
Rapson, Joe Niblett, Hans Drincqbier the working out some calculations. He ad “ I say, Nio Rapson, how d'you subtract 
Dutch cook, and Daniel Mussared the various copper and silver coins in the depths 13s. 113d. from 16s. Tid.? Blowed if 1 can 
skipper’s son. of his breeches’ pocket, amounting to two wake anything of it." 

Pan Mussared was & hulking lad of shillings and sevenpence three-farthings. « 13s. 114d. from 16s. 74d. do ye say? 
Sixteen, with shock head of yellow hair, There was no doubt of the amount—he had Well - to begin with 13 shillun from 16 


pale eyes, snub nose, huge mouth and counted the coins three times over. But for  shillun do leave 3 shillun over—surely wits i 


But there's no possible sense in 


lips. strong-limbed, and large of hand and the life of him he could not make out how that's so! 
foot- he got hold of the odd farthing. trying to take 113d. from Tid.—'tis onrayson- 
T he trawl was down; the smack with one It was & bit of arithmetic which baffled able on the face of it and no blatherin will 


sail set back was slowly crawling through the the old man's wits. He acratched his head, do it.“ 
water. Itwasa slack time, and everyone was and puffed his pipe, and laboriously formed « Go on, man, that ain't the way to tackle 
half asleep, except the old white-haired skip- uncouth figures on the paper, and repeatedly un—you've begun at the wrong end. They 
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never larned I at school that way .. . but I 
can't make nothun of it." 

* No—nor anyone else.“ 

Then Daniel happened to poke his head 
out of the cuddy, and his father hailed him. 

* Say, Dan'l, lad, here's a job for you. How 
do you subtract 13s. 113d. from 168. 7}d.? 
Here's the bit o’ pencil—you can score it on 
the wood." 

“ Dunno that I can,” said Dai. 

„% What's that? You say you can't? 
Why, what d'you mean? None of your non- 
sense, or I'll see if the rope-end can sharpen 
your brains. 13s.11jd.from 16s. 7}d.— that's 
the job—look lively, lad.” 

But Dan looked anything but lively. His 
heavy lips protruded, and his grey eyes squinted 
with a comical leer at his father as he said: 
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“That’s just it, Dan'l. Your eddycation 
has been neglected. I don't say ‘tis your 
fault. I don't wish to be hard on yer— but 
all the same I repeat, you're a disgrace to 
the fambly! How'l you be able to square 
accounts when I'm gone, and you step into 
the consarn? How'll you ever pay hands, 
and buy baccah and purvisions and all other 
necessaries of life, if you can't tell how much 
is left after spendin’ 13s. 114d. out of 
16s. 74d.?" 

*Give me cither on 'em," said Dan, 
with a merry twinkle of the eyes. and 
I won't make no fuss about the difference, 
dad." 

Skipper Andrew paid no regard to this 
irrelevant remark. 

“ I'll give you one more chance, Dan'l, cos 


and a-arf cost three ha'pence, how much will 
one 'erring cost?“ 

“ Say it again, dad, so as there mayn't be 
no mistake --it sounds easy enough." 

Andrew Mussared repeated the problem. 

„Well,“ said Dan, scratching his shock 
head, I can't see no sense in it —'cos least. 
ways, who'd go buy arf a 'erring? Tain't to 
reason." 

„There's something in that, Dan'l, which 
goes for to show that you aren't a born fool, 
however much your eddycation may have 
been neglected. But it’s no use snappin 
your fingers at your old guvnor, 'cos he won' 
have it nohow. So, 'sposin' for the sake oí 
argument, that 'errings run so mighty big 
say up to 5lb. weight—that arf a 'erring made 
a tidy lot of substantial meat, enough fora 


* "Tain't no use askin' me nothun about 
summing, dad—you've never larned me 
nothun." 

Andrew Mussared glared at his son with 
a look of amazement. 

„When I was a lad of your age, Dan’, 
there wasn't a trick of summing that I 
couldn't have settled—not in the ornery way 
of balancin' the difference between income 
and spendishure.  Them's the things as 
every decent lad is ’spected to know. I don't 
say as he won't forget 'em afterwards—I can't 
neither read nor write now—that's only the 
way of the world. But fora ladlike you to 
stand there and deliberately tell me you can't 
do a simple bit o' summing—why, you're a 
disgrace to the fambly ! ” 

" No one never larned me—how be I to 
know?" 


The Eliza Maria." 
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I don't wish to be hard on yer. I'd like to 
make a man of yer, but how be I to do it, 
with you a solid lump of ignorance? I 
always hoped to bring you up & credit to the 
fambly. I've larruped you often enough — 
I've taught you how to manage*a smack at 
sea. You've had plenty of xperience after 
the fish. But there, I s’pose I was born a 
fool for my pains!” 

"It's all right, dad—you've no cause to 
blame yourself. I'm a thick-head.“ 

* Jes so, Dan'l, there's no denying that ; 
but, nohow, I can't have you no longer 
growin’ up like a porpus. So, as I was a 
sayin' when you interrupted me, I'l give 
you one more chance, to prove one way or 
t'other if you be a reg'lar downright :gnorant. 
Now listen, lad, and give your mind to it, 
purvided you have any to give. If a 'erring 


meal all round, and 'sposin' that one of them 
timenjous fish and a-arf cost three ha“ 
pence ——" 

* Why not 'spose they run to the size 
of a whale, while you're about it, so that 
one of 'em could be salted down and last 
the whole town for a year? It seems to 
me, dad,.that, however you look at it, 'tis 
onraysonable, and I haven't no mind for 
it." 

Then it was time to be getting up the 
trawl, and in a moment the skipper and al! 
hands were so busily employed that Andrew 
Mussared had no further thought for the 
pecuniary value of fish, except so far as to 
hope for a good haul, which might fetch the 
fair market price. 

His hopes ,were abundantly fulfilled. 
When next, he calculated his accounts there 


-— 
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was a balance in hand which made his heart « You'll have a better chance, Dan'l, lad, and passed her on tome. You were born in 

lad. than ever your father had. I never had this 'ere cabin, Dan'l ; and please God, I'll 

But, as regards Dan, the outcome of that much schoolin', but then I had brains to die in it." 

night's fishing in the misty mystery of the make up. The school you be goin’ to is & « No need to speak of that, dad, tis unlucky. 
North Sea was, that the following week mighty grand place. Make the best of your You’re game for another twenty years." 

" found him enrolled as & pupil at Smackboy hopportunities, lad; be & credit to the « Tut, lad, I didn't mean nothun, only to 

! School. fambly, and bring your old father luck. encourage you like. You'll be all right in 

i On the evening before he was to make his This ship has been our home for two genera- time. As soon as you can read and write 

t first attendance, old Andrew gave him some tions. Keep her well tarred and painted, decent, and sum respectable, well have you 
paternal advice in the snug cabin of the when it comes to your turn, and she'll last back, no fear; and I hope you'll bring luck 

Eliza Maria. your time. Your grandfather bought her, to the old ship." 


(To be continued.) 
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TWO CHUMMY SHELLBACKS. 
By Joux A. HIGGINSON (late Royal Mail Steam Packet Company), 


Author of * Dog-Watch Yarns,” “A Stricken Ship,” etc. etc. 
CHAPTER II. 

Él second mate and three men rushed to hope of seeing some guiding light, yet none ing the slender cords supporting the two 
the lee quarter boat, while Dick Lenason appeared. elevated oars. All five were attracted by u 
and two others gpeedily assisted in clearing “She cannot be far off! the mate vivid light rising high in the north-west, 
the tackles. Indeed, before he could realise anziously observed, as, rising from the stern but at first it was supposed that, some brilli- 
| the position, Dick found himself seated in the and with hand-shaded vision, he searched the ant meteor had rushed across the sky in that 
» bow, and manfully striving to keep the boat dark sea. And dearly did he pay for that direction. A few seconds later an ominous 
i clear of the barque. The moment they unguarded action. ‘The boat suddenly sound reached their ears, and that was 
touched water both falls were unhooked. broached.to. Not even the vigorous action speedily followed by an outburst of flame 
« Shove off starboard oars —80- Give way of the port oars could save her then. Down rising brightly on the sea astern. Wheth r 
all.” upon the beam rushed furiously a great sen. the men guessed the truth, but dared n't 


«Bear a hand, now —sun's getting low,” Acry of dread arose fore and aft. The man disclose their misgivings, it is needless :» 
sang out the skipper. Keep an eye on the sented immediately in front of Dick Lenason inquire. Certainly no one spoke, but during 


j 

mizzen- top. dropped his oar and clung to the thwart. the space of nbout five minutes each eye 
i 4% Ay, ay, gir," as into the teeth of the Instinetively the half-duzed lad acted in like watched keenly that brightening ribbon of 
breeze went the crew. manner, and the next moment all hands flame, now speedily becoming more and 


were engulfed in a wild rush of whited sca. more distinct. The big man Jim, who had 


That bow thwart Dick Lenasen speedily 
saved ‘Tommy Scuttle, was the first to spenk. 


discovered to be sutticiently uncomfortable. The lifeboat rolled clean over and then 
As they fairly worked their way aweather the upright, but, of course, completely water- “Say, chaps.” said he calmly, “ how far is 
seas constantly broke close and drenched logged. ghe off, d'ye think?“ 

all hands to the skin, but nevertheless steady Dashing the water from his eyes, Dick u Six miles,“ one replied. 

progress was maintained, while at times Lenason peered through the darkness. To « More like ten,’ Jim returned, an' the 
nothing but the sails of the barque could be the thwarts three men were clinging, and the Las in the hold's bust loose that fuat gleam 


seen when the boat dipped into the hollows. one farthest aft was clutching the half. Was the explosion. Wonder if anyone's 
Anyhow, by signs from the vessel a drowned form of Tommy Scuttle. Of the alive?" 
straight course was steered, and while second mate, the stroke-oarsman, and „Let's pull for her." 
wondering if ever again he should greet his another, there was no trace. “ Ay, ay, until we get cotched in another 
chum, Dick Lenason was aroused to Again and again the gurvivors shouted, but squall, eh? Anyhow, mates, if ye think it of 
renewed exertion. no reply was heard, and the dreadful any use we'll go.” 

« Look out, there's Scuttle in the buoy! disaster had well-nigh unmanned them all. „ We might pick some of 'em up,” one said. 
Pull port oars—so,' and then in & Indeed, had it not been for the herculean Without another word the oars Were 

efforts of the sailor still holding young lowered and shipped in their proper places. 


tremendous hail the mate shouted, '* We're 1 
coming, boy, keep heart.” Tommy. it is probable that none hadsurvived Tommy Scuttle remained in the stern, since 


Within the next few minutes strong arms that awkward experience. To him they he had not yet quite recovered from bis long 
had gripped and lifted over the side the owed the saving of two oars, and his cheering immersion, and thus ini 
almost exhausted young Tommy. but, alas! words acted beneficially fore and aft. With hands toiled at the only means by which 
the man for whom he had so bravely risked great skill the men succeeded in keeping the they could reach fellow- beings in peril. It 


his life was nowhere to be scen. boat clear of the seas, and although the &0es without saying that under such con- 
d Twice —I—tried—to — reach—him—but latter were yet exceedingly rough the crew ditions their progress Was exceedingly slow. 
— failed,” Tommy gasped, and then fell managed to rid the vessel of some water. The sea itself was still running somewhat 
back in the stern- sheets. Anyhow, after an apparently endless wait- angrily, and the boat was heavy. Anyhow, . 


<. Probably killed," the mate said; “he ing the squall drove ahead and then the boat to those anxious watchers it soon became 
took the water badly. Well done, youngster.” Was completely baled out. That, at least, apparent that the White Swan Was inevitably 
So with hearts gad enough they watched & was & great advantage, but nowhere could doomed. Every moment the huge tongues 
chance and got the boat fairly heading for any sign of the barque be detected. The of fire leaped higher and still higher above 
the barque, which, however, was quite two men suggested that she might have shortened the hull, until the glare— even at that dis- 
miles away, since her rapid progress after the sail so as to pick them up at daybreak, but, tance — dazzled the sight. That it was that 


mishap had carried her far to leeward. never dreaming of what had really happened, . vessel there could be no possible doubt. 


And now they noted far astern another she would be miles ahead by that time. The flare of her burning fabric appeared in 
t where last they had seen her 


advancing squall and that the sun had dis- Anyway, whilst there was life there was the very spo 
appeared. Full well did the crew realise hope, and to the latter seamen cling tenaci- resting, but by what means she had 50 
their serious position. With much force ously. suddenly caught alight no one could imagine. 


the wind struck the boat, and only by the In a stern locker some cordage was found. All, however, knew full well the dangerous 
greatest exertion was she kept clear of the. With it and some clothing 4 jury-mast and nature of the fiery conl in her hold, and the 
Bens. sail were set up which at a pinch would keep , man, big Jim, was probably correct in sur- 
«« Give way, lads," sang out the mate, and them clear of the seas, did further squalls mising that o naked light had caused the 
£be men answered cheerily. arise. disaster. 

Stronger yet the wind and drenching rain It was shortly after the completion of that Be that as it may, the attention of the men 


beat upon the crew, and the waning light necessary task that all hands were suddenly was quickly directed toward their own im- 


was swallowed up in dreadful darkness. The thrown into a state of wild excitement by an mediate safety. A few ominous rain-drops 
barque was now no longer visible. As the appalling catastrophe. Dick Lenason was were blown in their faces, and 1n & moment . 


boat still drove before the sea her crew rendering to his friend Tommy Scuttle every all thought of reaching the burning barque 


occasionally peered over their shoulders in possible assistance, while the men were fasten was abandoned. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE TWINS: 


“ Tisn't fair—shan't play!“ 


E circumstances occurred which 

led to the immediate return of one of 
the Ransoms to his home, and the restora- 
tion of peace to the school and its much 
narassed staff of masters. 

The school was situated on the outskirts of 
the town. Behind it a lane ran up to a farm, 
giving access to the rear of the houses in the 
road, and dividing the playground proper—a 
gravelled enclosure surrounding the school- 
buildings —from the cricket and football 
fields. These fields had no doubt at one 
time formed part of the farm, and even now 
the farmer was allowed to turn his beasts 
upon them in return for the use of & horse 
during the cricket season to drag the roller 
and the lawn-mower. At first sight he may 
seem to have had rather the better of the 
bargain, but the trespasses and petty annoy- 
ances to which he was subjected by the 
neighbourhood of & large school of healthy 
active English boys must be taken into 
consideration, and held to redress the 
balance. 

But he considered that nothing could 
compensate him for one form of annoyance— 
the pillage of his orchards. The boys’ 
rambles round the playing-fields were con- 
tinualy bringing them within striking 
distance, so to speak, of trees laden with 
ripening apples. Succeeding afternoons 
deepened the impression, until as their rosy 
cheeks shone in the sun they seemed 
desirable as the apples of the fabled Hes- 
perides, and the temptation to raid the trees 
became well-nigh irresistible. The farmer 
was always bringing complaints to the head- 
master, whom he held to be responsible, and 
worrying him to put a stop to the depreda- 
tions—an almost impossible task. Each man 
thought the other to blame in the matter, 
and considerable friction was the natural 
consequence. 

Several cases had occurred in the summer 
term. The culprits were severely punished 
and deprived of half-holidays for the rest of 
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CHAPTER II. 


the term, the head. master remarking, on the 
last occasion, that, if anything of the sort was 
brought beneath his notice again, he should 
feel reluctantly compelled (head-masters 
always feel reluctantly compelled to do 
anything particularly disagreeable) to ask 
the boy's parents to remove him from the 
school. 

The twins, being new boya, were, of course, 
unaware of all this, and no kind friend 
thought it his duty to enlighten them. 
Accordingly, when the subject of these apples 
happened one evening to be broached in 
Dormitory C, blue-tied, side-parted Ransom 
—his red-tied, middle-parted brother had been 
assigned to Dormitory B—could not under- 
stand how it was that none of the others 
seemed particularly anxious to join in a 
raiding expedition, although they had no 
objection to sharing in the spoils. In vain 
heargued. In vain he pointed out how small 
would be the risk of detection. Of course, it 
could not be done in the daytime, but at 
night, after “ lights out," nothing could be 
easier. The room refused to be convinced. 
In vain he showed how, by getting through 
the window, and crawling along the ridge of 
the fifth form class-room, one could reach the 
wall that separated the head-master's private 
garden from the playground, and thence 
drop into the back lane, when everything 
would be plain sailing. The room only 
shrugged its shoulders. 

At length he became quite indignant. 

* Well, you are a lot of cowards," he said 
with great contempt. ‘You, Braddon, you 
needn’t be so frightfuliy virtuous." 

“If you think it is potty easy," said 
Braddon, * why don't you do it yourself?“ 

"So I will," he replied. “I will do it 
myself.” 

“ wouldn't try it, if I were you," little 
Gooding minor mildly interposed. He 
felt some compunction at allowing Ransom 
to carry out his hare-brained scheme un- 
warned. Why, only last term the '' —— 

"You shut up!" cried Braddon, 
interrupting him. “It’s no affair of yours. 
Ransom can stand there and say that he'll 
do it, but I don’t believe he will, for all 
that." 

„Well, I will. I'll do it to-morrow night," 
Ransom declared, now perfectly reckless. 
* We shall have a clear hour and a-quarter 
between our coming up to bed and old 
Hodson's last look round at half.past ten." 
Hodson was the house-master. '*You know 
he never comes round in between if we're 
quiet. You just see if I don't do it!“ 

At that moment the conversation was 
interrupted by the arrival of the master to 
turn out the lights. 


" What's all the excitement about, 
Ransom?” he asked. “What are you 
doing ? ” 


* Nothing, sir," said Ransom, with some 
confusion, as he prepared to get into bed. 

“Nothing? Then see that you don’t hurt 
yourself over it, that’s all.” These masters 
will be so funny sometimes. Now, are you 
all ready? Good-night, and no talking, 
mind.“ 

„Good -night, sir," came the answering 
chorus, and in a few minutes the dormitory 
was wrapped in that sound and dreamless 
sleep that only comes to healthy boys. 

The next night arrived, clear and starlit 
and moonless, an ideal night for the great 
venture. When Mr. Hodson came round he 
expressed his pleased surprise at finding the 
room ready for * lights out " long before the 
usual time, but he did not suspect that 
Ransom, lying there 80 peacefully, already to 


A VERY QUEER STORY. 


all appearance sleeping the sleep of the 
innocent, was fully dressed beneath the 
clothes all but his shoes and coat, or perhaps 
his surprise would have been greater and 
his pleasure less. 

No sooner had he left and his footsteps 
died away down the corridor than a thrill 
passed through the dormitory. 

“ Now, Ransom,” said Braddon, ** let's see 
you start." 

“Ssh, you fellows ! " whispered Ransom. 
*give Hodson time to get his pipe going." 
A minute or two passed in silence. Then he 
slipped noiselessly out of bed and reassumed 
his shoes and coat. Several of the others 
followed as he glided like a shadow to the 
window, and began very slowly and carefully 
to raise the sash. In the dim starlight 
the ridged roof of the class-room stretched 
away from beneath the sill out into the 
darkness. Cautiously he crept through the 
opening, and dropped upon the roof, closing 
the window behind him, his every movement 
watched with the keenest interest by the 
little group of white-robed figures within the 
room. Along the ridge he crawled to its 
farther end, and slid down to where the 
chimney afforded a convenient half-way 
halting-place on the slated slope. Thence 
he easily reached the top of the wall that 
bounded the playground. The watchers 
could just distinguish his figure against the 
darkness as he stepped more quickly along 
the coping, before dropping into the invisi. 
bility of the lane beyond. 

Gooding minor broke the silence. 

“ I think it's rather mean to let him go," 
he said, as they returned to the warmer 
shelter of their beds. 

* Pooh ! " said Braddon. “ He'll never be 
caught. Besides, he is a new boy, and didn't 
know the rule.” 

^I don't see that that matters much,” 
said “ Fatty " Stewart, ‘ provided he shares 
round the apples." 

"I hope there won't be a row," put in 
Gooding minor. “I do hate rows." 

„Don't talk so loud then, you little duffer," 
said Braddon. 

So a whispered and desultory conversation 
went on, while they waited for Ransom’s 
return. Ten minutes passed. Fifteen 
minutes passed. Still no Ransom appeared. 
Then suddenly a scraping noise was heard 
outside the window, the sash was softly 
raised, and Ransom sprang lightly into the 
room, panting from recent exertion. 

„Well, where are the apples? asked 
Fatty. 

"I thought that would be your first 
question," replied Ransom, closing and 
fastening the window, and beginning to 
undress with remarkable speed and silence. 
J haven't got any.” 

„What's the matter? asked Braddon. 

“ Matter? I met the farmer, that’s all.” 

"Phe—e—e—ew!" Braddon gave vent 
to a long whistle under his breath. 

“I didn't see him till he turned a bull's- 
eye lantern on to me. I started then, and 
ran for my life. He didn't seem in much 
training, for I could easily keep ahead of 
him, and he came an awful mucker in the 
ditch between the Upper and Lower Footer 
Fields. So I gave him the slip. But! 
watched, and saw him go round to the front 
of the school." 

„That's awkward," said Braddon criti- 
cally. “He may know you again." 

“I knew there'd be a row," whimpered 
Gooding minor. 

"I hope he—— 
Hodson. 


Ssh! Here comes 
Now we're all asleep." 
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Ransom dived into bed as steps became 
audible in the corridor. They paused, and 
a door-handle clicked. Mr. Hodson was 
evidently visiting Dormitory A. The door 
banged, the footsteps drew nearer, and 
ceased again—Dormitory B. Next came the 
turn of Dormitory C. 
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To judge from the vicious way in which 
he struck a match to light the gas, Mr. 
Hodson was in a bad temper. 

"Al you fellows here?” he asked 
abruptly, looking round at each bed to 
satisfy himself of the fact. 

Some of the boys turned sleepily, as if 
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just awakened, others lay quiet, breathing 
heavily. Mr. Hodson was apparently satis- 
fied with his inspection, for he extinguished 
the light and left the room without another 
word, to continue his rounds. Ransom 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

( To be continued.) 
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YOUNG BURFORD. 


By J. W. HAWTREY. 
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Breaking-up Day. 


pae is acknowledged by all the chaps 
L^ to be “King of the kids.” He can 
liek everyone his own size and a bit 
over. He is also in the House eleven, and 
above all he has such a precious good 
opinion of himself that no fellow of decent 
modesty has a chance with him. I should 
have been in the House eleven instead of 
him, I dare say, if I didn't happen generally 
to make a duck, and if I could bowl, and if 
the fellows didn't say that I funk in the 
field. Iam certain I do not funk, but the 
balls always come so jolly fast in my direc- 
tion, and nobody would be such an ass as to 


stand up to be cut over. Cocky Burford 
would be nervous if he was fielding 
some of his own slogs! Any way, I don't 
think he is such a wonderful player. It 
makes me perfectly sick to see the way 
everyone is going on about him now, saying 
he is such a plucky chap, ought to have a 
medal, and a lot of rot of that sort. He 
pretends not to take any notice, but that is 
just another form of side; he is really as 
puffed up as he can be. One day I couldn't 
stand it any longer, so, as he happened to be 
passing, I said right out loud, * Cocky 
beast!” and I turned up my nose like any- 
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thing. That was pluck, if you like, because 
he could smash me easy with one hand tied 
behind his back. He said: “ Don't look so 
proud, Gorgey, or you will injure your 
spine!" That is the horrid name the 
fellows call me. ** Gorgey," because they say 
I eat so much grub. Such crams! 

Young Burford ought to be jolly well 
obliged to me, for if it hadn't been for me, 
he would never have been thought such a 
swagger hero, though, mind you, I don't say 
that he is one at all. 

It happened at the beginning of the 
Easter term, and was really owing to those 
wretched paper-chases, which ought to be 
abolished. In the first place, there is the 
giind cf tearing up the paper; then one 
always manages to tear up some most im- 
portant document, such as a rough copy or 
an “impot”; and lastly, what is the fun in 
sweating over a lot of fields after a lot of 
chaps that one does not want, and would 
much rather never see again? Rot, I call 
it. 

On the particular day when Burford is 
supposed to have been so mighty plucky, I 
had arranged to run, or rather to walk (I am 
nct such a fool as to run more than I can 
help) with young Mildmay ; he had a lot of 
nougat, and that is a thing I am specially 
fond of. We started with all the rest from 
the school gates and ran (one has to run at 
the start) with them about half a mile to 
Horley's farm, where the hares had taken to 
the fields. , 

“ Hold on, young Mildmay,” I panted, as 
we turned on to the grass. “ Give them a 
chance to get away, and then we can tackle 
the nougat.” 

We lagged behind a bit, and before we had 
crossed three fields the rest of the hunt were 
out of sight. 

“Where shall we go?" asked Mildmay. 
“Tf we are seen shirking so near home, we 
shall get licked.” 

“ I know of a first-rate haystack,” said I, 
for I knew the country. “It is only about 
three fields off, and no one will spot us 
there.” 

We found the haystack all right—one of 
the nice sort, with a binge cut out of it that 
makes a jolly decent seat, and prevents one 
from being noticed from below. It was a 


bit of a job to get up, but we managed it 


after a struggle, and pulling down a good 
deal of the rick. When we were comfortable 
at the top, I pulled out the nougat. (I had 
persuaded Mildmay to let me carry it, for he 
is such an ass, he might have gone giving 
some of it away.) It was very good, I re. 
member: it came from a place called * The 
Sick Man” at Malta. The midshipmen 
from the Mediterranean Squadron go there 
a lot, Mildmay says. I think I shall ask my 
pater to let me go into the Navy—it is a very 
hcnourable profession. 

When we had finished the nougat (I shared 
it absolutely fairly) and had talked about the 
“Sick Man” and other tuck-shops, we 
thought we had better be going to see if we 
could see anything of the rest coming baek.. 
They would probably think we had lost the 
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scent and had been running all over the 
place looking for it. We fell down wherever 
it was muddy. Fellows seem to think if one 
is only in a complete mess from head to foot 
one must be a first-class athlete, so we fell 
about considerable ! 

From the haystack field we scrambled over 
a prickly hedge into a very up-and-downy 
meadow. As we were walking up the side, 
looking for a good place for another fall, I 
noticed a brownish sort of thing lying in the 
middle of the field. 

* What do you think that is, over there?“ 
said I, pointing out the brown thing to 
Mildmay. 

„It might be a tramp,” said Mildmay. It 
was getting a little dusk, and we could not 
Bee very clearly. 

„Let us go and inspect," said I, being 
always rather adventurous. 

“Do you think it is safe?" asked Mild- 
may. 

“Funk!” said I. 

“No more of a funk than you," said he. 

“Allright, then," said 1; “if you are nota 
funk, you go first." 

Just to show that he wasn't a funk, the 
young ass ran as hard as ever he could. Of 
course I couldn't keep up with him. Inever 
pretended that I was a particularly sap 
runner. When Mildmay was about twenty 
yards away from the brown thing, it got up 
on its legs, and I saw that it was a small 
colt, and at the same moment I saw come 
galloping over a rise some distance off about 
a dozen mares and a lot more colts. 

I turned and bolted as hard as I could go. 
I wasn’t exactly frightened, but I wanted to 
watch them from the top of the hedge; I 
thought I should see better from there. 
Mildmay saw them about the same time that 
I did, and he began to run too, but the little 
ass tripped over a tuft of grass or something, 
and fell on his face before he had gone ten 
yards. All those horses raced up to within 
half-a-dozen strides of him, and stood watch- 


()"* tent was pitched on the edge of the 
common, which was divided from the 
sea only by a narrow strip of yellow sand. 
There were three of us in ** camp," and how 
we managed to pack ourselves into our little 
tent is still to me & matter for wonder. 
But the inconveniences of “roughing it” 
were ignored in the delights of our open-air 
go-as-you-please life. Who thinks of dis. 
comfort when he wakes to the blaze of the 
newly risen sun, the singing of the birds, the 
sparkle of the dew on the leaves, and the 
morning breezes soft and fresh? The 
delights of tumbling from bed into the sea, 
of & tremendous appetite, of our fishing, 
walking, and driving expeditions, of the 
game of chess or the reading of a book at 
the tent door in the evening as long as the 
light remained, then the welcome rest, and 
the sound sleep to the lullaby of the waves, 
are still fresh in my memory. 

And what fun we had! I shall never for- 
get the extraordinary messes turned out by 
Greville (who acted as cook), which, never- 
theless, to our healthy hunger were remark- 
ably good. It was a day to be remembered 
when the tent-pole gave way, and the whole 
thing came flat on Peck, who had overslept 
himself and awoke with a tremendous yell, 
and then, looking scared and surprised, 


' nuisance, 
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ing him, as if he were something interesting 
out of Barnum's. The moment he begun 
to move they began to kick up the most 
fearful shine, neighed, shook their heads, and 
lashed out with their heels like mad. Mild- 
may tried to shoo them off, but that only 
seemed to make them more excited than 


ever. I was jolly glad that I was sitting on 
the hedge. 
" Hallo, Gorgey, what are you doing 


there?" Itwas Burford whospoke. He had 
come up behind me, and could not see what 
was going on. 

“Im looking at young Mildmay,” said I. 
“ He'll get kicked by those horses if he doesn't 
look out.“ 

Burford clambered on to the hedge beside 
me. When he saw Mildmay on the ground 
(the young ass was blubbering with funk), and 
all the horses careering about him, Burford 
turned as white as a sheet. 

"I say!" said he, “if one of those 
brutes kick him, they will most likely kill 
him.”’ 

Fellows may say Burford is jolly plucky, 
but I know he was not feeling very brave just 
then. He was quite white, and he trembled, 
regularly shook indeed, as he pulled a stake 
out of the fence. 

“What are you going to do? ” I asked. 

" Going to draw them away from hin, if I 
can. You cut over to Horley's and get some 
one io come.“ 

„Won't they kick you? ” I asked. 

“Cut on, you ass," he said, and jumped 
into the field. 

I heard him shouting to Mildmay to keep 
perfectly still, as I ran to the farm. 

Old Horley looked quite frightened when I 
told him about it. 

„The lads ha'n't got no business to be in 
that there field," he said. They 'osses be 
nasty, spiteful toads, drat em!“ 

We ran as hard as we could, and when we 
got near the place we saw young Mildmay 
dancing on the hedge, waving his arms at the 
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ONE DONKEY—OR TWO? 


By Ernest JENKINS. 


(With Illustrations by Louis WAIN.) 


crawled out from underneath the canvas, 
whilst Greville and I stood in the sea, laugh- 
ing at him. 

At first we found that our distance from 
the village was some inconvenience. We had 
a plentiful supply of fresh water close at hand, 
and we had provided ourselves with almost 
enough food for our needs during the fortnight. 
But there was constantly something which had 
to be fetched from the village—milk, eggs, 
letters, and an occasional newspaper—and 
the tramp of a mile and a-half each way was a 
We therefore hired a donkey and 
cart from an old woman in the village, and 
in this way overcame the trouble of the long 
walk once or twice a day. It only effected a 
saving on our physical exertions, however, 
for the donkey, although a sleek, able-bodied 
beast, went at his own pace, and was not to 
be hurried by any possible means. When 
not in use the animal was fastened by a 
chain on the common near the tent, in the 
midst of a land of plenty of gorse and grass. 
In a moment of gentle irony we named him 
Jehu. 

I had a very limited experience of donkeys. 
I knew as an interesting fact that a dead 
donkey was a rare sight, for the simple 
reason, I supposed, that the characteristic 
stubbornness of the beast gxtended even to & 


horses in the next field, and yelling like 
mad. 

“Quick, quick!” he cried, when he saw 
us. ‘He'll be killed! He'll be killed!“ 

He meant Burford, and it certainly almost 
looked as if he would. He had run into the 
field, and had enticed the horses away from 
Mildmay, but to do so he had had to go so far 
into the field that they were up to him before 
he could get out. They kept galloping up 
and down between him and the hedge, and 
lashed out at him as they passed. He tried 
to dodge past them, but he didn't make 
much way. Mildmay said he had been ever. 
since I went away going to the middle of the 
field and back again. Old Horley jumped 
over the hedge quicker than I thought he 
could have, and he rushed up to the mob of 
horses, waving his arms nnd shouting at the 
top of his voice. I suppose they must have 
known him, for they cleared off sharp, but 
as they went one of them had a last hack at 
Burford, and caught him in the side. He 
fell over, but Horley picked him up and 
brought him to where we wcre. 

„That were a nasty one over the heart,” 
said he. I ban't sure as he ban't dead.” 

At this Mildmay howled. Of course I knew 
he wasn't dead, but he looked jolly bad. 
Horley put him on the ground and rubbed 
him, and soon he came all right. He made 
us vow not to say anything. I am sure I 
didn't want to; butit all came out after all, for 
Burford fainted again in school that evening, 
and a doctor was sent for, who found that 
one of his ribs was smashed. We had to 
tell the * Head" all about our adventure 
(we didn’t mention the nougat), and he said 
Burford had behaved very pluckily, and he 
was proud of him, and we weren't to make a 
row in our rooms for fear of disturbing him, 
because he was very feverish. 

Burford is all right again now. He may 
have had a kick in the side, but I don’t see 
that he is a particular bero more than other 
people. 


firm refusal to die. I also knew that a 
carrot suspended before a donkcy’s nose was 
a reputed means of accelerating its 
deliberate saunter into a passable trot. In 
this latter particular, however, our donkey 
showed himself to be less of an ass than we 
thought him, for he either contrived to reach 
the carrot without running a step, or else 
contemptuously ignored it. 

I had also heard that the animal was at 
times given to lifting up its voice to brav. 
In this respect Jehu maintained the 
reputation of his race in & very praiseworthy 
manner; but he unfortunately had a prefer- 
ence for the night hours for his vocal 
performances. Peck had heard or read 
somewhere that a brick tied to the brayiny 
donkey's tail is a sure preventive of the 
nuisance. Peck accordingly got a brick, and 
a string, and he also got the tail; but before 
he was able to put them together the 
donkey let out at Peck, who, under the 
circumstances, deemed it wiser to endure the 
existing evil than“ fly to others.“ 

One night Peek and I (Greville had gone 
home for the night) had got well into our 
beauty-sleep, when I was aroused by the 
strident voice of Jehu just outside the tent. 
Peck is a heavy sleeper and snored on 
undisturbed. After the first bray came a 
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brief interval, presumbly for rest and refresh- 
ment, and, vainly imagining that the crisis 
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thoroughly enter into the race. He ran 
briskly, and gaily jumped ditches and 


Well, and what do you want?” 


had passed, I was on the verge of slumber 
again. A second blast, however, woke the 
echoes, and me; and so it went on, now 
quite near, then at a distance, but always 
loud enough to be disturbing. Peck re- 
mained unmoved. In my desperation I 
seized my soap-box, the nearest convenient 
missile to hand, and lifting the tent curtain 
aimed with all my strength at the beast, 
which stood out clear in the brilliant moon- 
light not many yards away. The box hit 
him with a dull thud on the flank. 

Jehu started to run, and not until then did 
I realise that he must have broken loose from 
his moorings. The donkey ran on, dragging 
his clanking chain behind him. I quickly 
slipped on my shoes, and, in my pyjamas 
as I was, set off in chase, to prevent the 
fugitive from roaming beyond my ken. I 
had never before seen the donkey run, and 
had certainly never dreamt that Jehu could 
go at a pace which left me farther and 
farther behind. The moon was shining 
brilliantly, and I had no difficulty in keeping 
my quarry in sight, though I found the 
running somewhat uneven, and now and 
again stumbled over some root or hole. 

I was not gaining an inch, in spite of the 
efforts I was making. But I would not give 
up—TI remembered that the donkey was hired, 
and that if I relinquished my pursuit he 
might get lost or be stolen, in which case 
we should be held responsible; also the spirit 
of the chase had laid hold upon me, and 
out of sheer doggedness, if for no other 
reason, I kept on.  Jehu, too, seemed to 


plunged through shrubs, apparently finding 
the chain, which he still dragged after him, 


hope that the chase had ended. But each 
time, before I could approach near enough 
to catch him, the animal set off as vigor- 
ously as ever. In jumping & low bank I 
landed in a pool of mud left by a recent 
shower, and there one of my shoes stuck 
fast, the recovery of which took some time, 
putting me at further disadvantage, besides 
covering my hitherto spotless pyjamas 
with mud.splashes. At another time I 
tripped and fell headlong into a gorse-bush, 
wliich, to say the least of it, was uncomfortable. 

So the chase continued—a silent, dogged 
pursuit, while the pale moon looked coldly 
on. In the stillness of the night we ran; all 
nature was hushed, as though to watch the 
contest (I expect it was fast asleep like Peck, 
but ** hushed ” looks well). 

Presently Jehu came to & sudden stop, and 
I was thankful. The chain had caught in a 
shrub and stuck fast, so that all his straining 
and jerking could not free it. I just stood 
Btill and laughed jeeringly at the beast, and 
he seemed to understand it, for there came a 
savage glint into his eye, and I noticed a 
defiant hang about his tail. When I had 
done laughing, I released the chain from the 
shrub, and proceeded to drag the runaway 
after me. ‘That is to say, I made efforts 
to do so—but I could not stir him. He 
might have been rooted in the ground, he 
was so immovable. The other end of the 
chain was fastened round his neck, and 
there was neither bridle nor bit. I vainly 
imagined that I had won, but Jehu was 
not yet beaten. How was I to get him 
back to the tent? I might pull all night 
without making progress, and there was 
every possibility of his starting to pull also. 
The night wind blew coldly through my tlin 
attire, and I longed to be back in bed. Must 
I stay there till morning, standing in scanty 
dress on the open common, chilled to the 
bone, and hanging on to a rusty chain? It 
was a ridiculous position, and I wondered at 
which end of the chain was the greater 
donkey? The only thing to be done was to 
fasten up the chain to something, and leave 
the animal there until the morning, when we 
could come and take him back. 

There was a small tree standing near, and 
to this I fastened the chain. My next 
business was to make my way back to the 
"camp." ‘This was not an easy matter, for 
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“What a time we're having!” 


no hindrance. Once or twice he stopped to 


I had run regardless of the direction in 


nibble or to look around, and thus led me to which my steps were leading me, only sceing 


enough to keep myself from falling. After 
fully half an hour's tramping over the 
common, however, I reached the sea, and 
then I had no difficulty in finding the tent. 
I found Peck still asleep. 

Just as I was, muddy, scratched, and be. 
draggled, I lay beneath my rug, closed my 
eyes, and knew no more. I was thoroughly 
tired out, and slept like a top. 

_I was brought back to consciousness by a 
vigorous shaking, and the sound of Peck’s 
voice. 

“Get up, you lazy beggar! It’s seven 
o'clock. I never saw such a chap for 
sleeping! 

Thus awakened. I sat up on my mattross, 
revealing my muddy condition, and bringing 
my scarred face into the light. 

“Gracious, man! what have you been up 
to?" Peck exclaimed. “ Your face is 
scratched, and you are smothered in mud. 
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Been somnambulating ? 
get it?" 

“You, of all fellows, are the one to talk 
to me about sleeping late: I replied. 
* Whilst you have been snoring, I have bcen 
out on the common, hard at work!“ 

* Making mud-pies, I should say. What 
do you mean? ” 

“Mean? Why that wretched donkey broke 
loose, and I had to go after him—and a 
pretty long way too—I never thought the 
beggar could go at such a pace. And all this 
while you were sleeping! 

* Well, 1f you fagged all that much after 
the thing, why didn't you fasten him up 
when you got him back here? He-——"' 

“For the simple reason that I didn't bring 
him back at all—he wouldn't budge. I just 
tied the chain to a tree, and left him. You 
might go and fetch him while I am getting 
the breakfast ready, there's a good fellow.” 


Where did you 
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* But for the mud and the pattern on your 
face," Peck replied, "I should say you had 
been dreaming. I fear you must have tied 
that chain with a granny, my young friend ; 
for when I went out for my dip half an 
hour ago, Jehu, and no other, was quietly 
browsing not twenty yards away, dragging 
his chain behind him. And you will now 
find him fastened up--really fastened this 
time!—in his proper place. You've been 
spending your strength for nought, my 
child!“ 

I put my head outside the tent, and there, 
sure enough, was Jehu. He had evidently 
broken loose in some way from the tree to 
which I had fastened him, and wandered 
back to the tent. I might have stayed in 
bed and saved myself all the trouble I had 
taken. I think I am to be commended on 
my self-restraint in saying nothing. My 
feelings, however, I cannot describe. 


A* one end of the island was a small tract of 

dirty-white jelly, thrown up into hillocks 
and low pinnacles, each of which lengthened 
after a little while into a clear crystal vase 
with a conical cover. Then this cover proved 
to be composed of eight triangular flaps, 
which slowly turned away from each other 
until the vase resembled a heath-bell, the 
petals covered with the most delicate trans- 
parent hairs, whose movements caused a 
current of water to flow to the mouth. 
where microscopic food was extracted from 
it These delicate creatures possess the 
unromantic name of Dead.man's Fingers. 
Their real nature is similar to that of the 
better-known sea-anemones, but instead of 


the individuals being separate, they are 
here associated in large colonies having 
& common base. But each is so far 
independent that it catches and digests food 
for itself, and subscribes a portion of the 
results to the common fund. 

Here and there on the island were long 
tapering tubes of white porcelain, of different 
patterns, and variously twisted and curved. 
Some had a rounded surface, others had one 
or more sharp ridges extending throughout 
their lengtb, but all agreeing in being 
tenanted by a tube-worm, whose head was 
adorned with a most exquisitely fashioned 
crown of plumes ; some bright crimson, some 
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blue, others parti-coloured of red, white, and 
grey. These plumes are really the modified 
tentacles of the worm, serving the double 
purpose of gills and fishing.net. One tenta- 
cle was always so modified as to form a long 
slender stalk ending in a stopper, which 
accurately closed the mouth of the tube 
when the plumes were withdrawn, as they 
were with a sudden snap whenever a shadow 
fell upon them, or any slight jar was given to 
the vessel. One of these tubes, after creeping 
along the side of the island to the length of 
&n inch, suddenly doubled upon itse!f for 
& third of that distance, then turned ai rigb* 
angles and stood away from land for half an 
inch. This tube being round in section, its 
attitude made it a graceful stand for the 
display of its brownish plume. 

À more remarkable worm had the main 
portion of its body secreted in some internal 
cavity of the island. I caught sight only of 
its head and appendages, but from previous 
acquaintance with the species under other 
conditions I knew pretty well how much was 
hidden. ‘This worm--called Cirratulus — 
is of great length and very soft, of a bright 
scarlet colour, and clad in a loose robe, from 


which at intervals iridescent crystal daggers 
with the keenest of points were shot forth. 
I said that I caught sight of his head and ap- 
pendages, but of a truth it was the briefest 
glimpse possible, so far as the actual head 
was concerned, for the appendages in the 
shape of hundreds of ruddy locks completely 
hid their support most of the time. These 
filaments were almost as fine as the spider’s 
gossamer, and radiated in all directions 
until they practically covered the entire 
island. When night came on and my room 
was in darkness, I arranged to have the 
under-side of the island electrically illumi- 
nated for the possible diversion of other in- 


habitants of the tank. When the time came, 
by means of a half-broken fragment of 
bamboo I prodded gently about the under- 
side of the island untj! I touched the worm. 
Iu an instant the whole under-side of the 
island was lighted up by pale violet light 
which flashed along hundreds of fine lines. 
What the creatures below thought of the 
display I cannot tell, neither can I surmise 
to what purpose this illuminating power is 
applied by the worms unless it be that a 
fish having the intention of eating Cirratulus 
might be frightened by the sudden display 
of this network of fire. 

To my mind the most beautiful of the 
islanders were two small specimens of the 
Rosy Feather-star, the most graceful of our 
native species of star-fishes and their allies. 
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It has a small button.like centre from which 
radiate five “ arms," but almost immediately 
after leaving the *'button" these each 
branch into two, so that the superficial 
observer would say there were ten long arms 
or rays. Now these rays are built up of 
many short stony joints, like the backbone 
of a fish, and are furnished with a jointed 
appendage from each joint. In many of the 
published figures of this species these 
appendages are represented as being opposite 
to each other, but in this respect the figures 
are inaccurate. It will be seen on reference 
to our figure that these are not opposite but 
alternate. The whole of this jointed 
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Bkeleton is covered by a soft fleshy coating, 
which is coloured deep crimson in some 
individuals, whilst in others the colour is in 
zones of crimson alternating with yellowish- 
white. Along the centre of both rays and 
branches there is a groove lined with delicate 
hair-like threads by whose constant move- 
ment a current of water is kept up to the 
mouth, bringing minute food-particles with it. 
The mouth is in the centre of the “button.” 
Properly speaking, this mouth should be 
underneath, as in all the star-fishes and sea- 


THROUGH CANALLAND IN A CANADIAN 


HEN the scenery through which they pass. 
To anyone who is capable of appre- 
ciating the beauties of Nature in the slightest 
degree, there must be something soothing 
and elevating in constantly being brought 
face to face with Nature in all her varying 
charms. Now gliding calmly past a water. 
side village, with the children running out to 
give you a greeting; then through a waving, 
poppy-starred cornfield, or past low-lying 
meadows, with the meditative cattle standing 
knee-deep in the sweet pasturage, and anon 
a bend in the canal carries you past wood- 
lands where the trees meet overhead and 
form a cool canopy through which the rays 
of the sun can only penetrate here and there 
in slanting beams. 


Scene at Natland Beck. 
[Photo by A. S. Walker. 


When my thoughts wander in this groove. 


I often marvel at people electing to live in 
stuffy, smoky towns, when the charms of the 
country are at their bidding. 

Proceeding on our journey after tea, we 
eventually arrived at Stoke-on-Trent, and 
went ashore to seek shelter for the night at 
& wayside cottage. 

We got afloat in the morning after our 
swim and a hearty breakfast, and proceeded 
past the outskirts of the town, which we 
were not sorry to leave behind. 

It came on to rain soon after we left 
Stoke-on-Trent ; but as we were well prepared 
with macintoshes to face the elements, we 
proceeded cheerily on our way. 

After paddling for about four miles we 
came to the entrance of another long tunnel, 
which we entered, after taking the precau- 
tion to provide ourselves with candles. We 
had a nasty experience in navigating through 
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urchins, but the Rosy Feather-star prefers 
to remain back downwards. It retains its 
hold by means of a number of jointed hooks, 
resembling the claws of an eagle, and these 
grasp a stone or weed quite after the manner 
of a bird of prey. But the Feather-star can 
also swim, and does so by the alternate flap- 
ping of the arms, one side at a time. This 
Feather-star began life attached to the end 
of a jointed stalk, when it resembled the 
fossil Encrinites, or Stone Lilies, found so 
plentifully in certain strata of the earth’s 


[THE END.] 
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this tunnel, which I should not much care 
to encounter again. 

After proceeding cautiously for some dis- 
tance, during which we had to avoid a duck: 
ing, and possibly a swamping, from the 
numerous weep-holes "' that let showers of 
land water descend from the rcof, our candle 
suddenly went out and left us in total dark- 
ness. 'lo make matters worse, a lot of land- 
water was coming through the tunnel, which, 
together with the backwash of & tug some 
little way ahead of us, tried us considerably, 
and finally wedged our canoe between the 
two walls of the tunnel. 

We did not relish the situation at all, I 
can assure you, especially as we could not 
take stock of our whereabouts; but after a 
deal of rocking and shoving (during which 
we had a narrow escape from capsizing), we 
managed to get the canoe clear of the walls, 
and worked our way backwards, hand-over- 
hand, to the mouth of the tunnel. 

After this experience we were strangely 
unanimous as to the desirability of going 
through in some less risky manner (we 
accused each other of funking” afterwards), 
and accordingly sought the aid of a man, a 
boy, and a wheelbarrow, and in this un. 
conventional manner conveyed our goods 
and chattels overland to the other end of 
the tunnel. 

In the course of our journey along the 
canals we passed through a number of these 
tunnels, including the one that starts close 
to Chatterby Station, and goes under Yield 
and Golden Hills. The passage of barges 
through some of these tunnels is performed 
in & very curious manner, as owing to 
the roofs being too low to admit of tugs 
passing through, the heavily laden canal 
barges have to bo “footed” along by men 
and boys lying on their backs and pushing 
against the roof or walls of the tunnel. 

As may be imagined, bat slow progress is 
made in this manner, the passage of some 
of the tunnels occupying upwards of an 
hour. In some cases, however, the tunnels 
nre provided with a narrow tow-path running 
through them, which, of course, greatly 
facilitates the passage, as when once mo- 
mentum is obtained, a man and a boy can 
tow a barge through without much difficulty. 

We next reached Harecastle, in Cheshire, 
where we landed for lunch. Re-starting, 
after doing justice to a good feed, we soon 
encountered a cluster of thirty-five locks 
(think of it) all grouped together within a 
distance of six miles. Finding the negotiat- 
ing of two or three a weariness of the flesh, 
we cast around for help, and fortunately 
came across a ''locked-out " coal-miner, who 
for two shillings cheerfully trotted on ahead, 
and opened each of the remaining locks ready 
for us by the time we arrived, thus giving us 
a welcome rest after a spell of hard work. 


crust, notably in the carboniferous lime- 
stones. 

Many other interesting creatures there 
were upon my floating island, but those I 
have mentioned were such as would most 
likely have attracted the attention of the 
ordinary observer; and perhaps this recital 
may suggest to my readers that many 
diverse forms of sea-creatures may be ob- 
tained and studied by merely picking up 
some worthless object that has been long 
afloat. 


CANOE. 


After getting through the locks we had a 
straight-away paddle of some nine miles, 
which was a pleasant change after the slow 
and tedious progress we had lately been 
making, and passing by Alleyfield and Sana- 
bach Station, brought our day's journey to 
an end at Middlewich, where we are glad to 
leave the canoe at the lock-house, and make 
preparations for passing the night. 

Proceeding next morning, with the sun 
shining and everything looking fresh and 
lovely after the rain of the previous day, 
we got into the picturesque country peculiar 
to the salt district. 


A Tea-party near Sedgwick. 
[Photo by A. S. Walker. 


Some distance out of the town we ob- 
tained a pleasant tow of a few miles behind 
a barge going in our direction, and from an 
old lady in a picturesque sun-bonnet, who 
came out of the cabin to chat with us, we 
got the welcome information that we should 
pass through a wonderful nut-grove on the 
banks of the canal, where she prophesied 
that we should have a real royal time. 
And she was about right! 

Such a profusion of filberts I never have 
seen before. The trees literally were inter- 
laced across the canal, and being in a 
perfectly out-of-the-way spot, where scarcely 
anyone but the canal-boat people passed, the 
branches were simply weighed down with 
the toothsome nuts. 

We were told by our informant that the 
filberts were anybody's property ; so when we 
came to where the trees were heaviest laden 
we paddled beneath the boughs and 
soon had picked enough to fill the bows 
of the canoe. You may be sure we never 
wanted for filberts upon the rest of the day's 
journey. 


( To be contínued.) 
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FISHING AND FISHES. 


Bv J. Pavi TAYLOR. 


LATE AUTUMN 


1 boys who do not have a chance to go 

“ out gunning with a smell-dog,” as our 
American cousins have it, will find fishing a 
good second to football, now that cricket is 
over. 

The sport to be had is somewhat different 
from summer and spring fishing, which con- 
sists mainly either in fly-fishing for trout or 
chub (and sometimes for dace and roach), 
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or in bottom-fishing in rather 
sballow water for anything you 
like. 

The fish have now begun to 
retire into deeper water, and 
with the exception of grayling 
will refuse the fly. This fish 
is, however, an important exception, 
and it wil be convenient to notice it 
first. 

In September the grayling will often rise 
very freely to ared quill gnat, or to the fancy 
fly called the “red tag." Fly-tishing for 
grayling is à very pretty amusement, and is 
much less trying to the patience than whip- 
ping with the dry íly for the fastidious 
trout. 

Instead of marking down your fish and 
waiting for a second rise, and so on, you 
wade cautiously into a broad shallow and 
cast a pair of flies over some of the numerous 
rises often visible. 

Among the smaller fish you may raise two 
at a cast, but it is very seldom that you hook 
them both, and often indeed neither will 


fasten. In this patience is needed, 
but not for long. The grayling 
fisher seldom goes long unrewarded, 
by at least a small fish; for the 
graceful creatures, though very bad 
shots at flies, are often per- 
sistent, and generally succeed 
too well at last in their 
attempts. 


Among 
really large 
grayling, 
such as 
those of the 
Test, in 
Hampshire, 
it is some- 
what differ. 
ent, as you can often see your fish and mark 
her down to cast over. But even then the 
rise 1s often in vain, for all grayling lie low 
in the water, and dart suddenly up (at passing 
flies) by means of the enlarged back fins, 
which are such a conspicuous feature in 
their graceful forms. 

The same tackle that is used for trout 
fishing will do for grayling, but the method 
of striking must be even more gentle, for 
their moutbs are very tender, and at the 
best you must expect them often to break 
their hold. With fish of over two pounds 
this may be less common, as the lip becomes 
harder , but with these you are apt to break 
your line, so that grayling fishing is not 
without its disappointments. 

As practised in the well fished waters of 
Derbyshire it 1s far from easy, for the fish 
there have become almost as shy as the 
trout; but in the Yorkshire and Hereford: 
shire streams grayling are not quite so 
fastidious, and may, moreover, be fished for 
by "swimming the worm, a practice not 
allowed in Hampshire, nor on the chief 
Derbyshire waters. 

In this style of fishing a very small 
globular cork is used, painted white, and it 
does not remain always on the surface, but 
still serves to indicate a bite which might 
not otherwise have been ooserved. 

It is best, if you intend trying a stream not 
previously known to you, to prepare your rod 
and lines before starting, but to buy your 
flies at the local dealers, who will not only 
be able to supply you with the most suitable 
ones, but will be the more willing to give you 
local information of great value. 


It will be well, however, to get a few quill 
gnats, red and grey, and some red tags, as 
these are useful almost everywhere. 

Leaving the grayling, though with reluc. 
tance, as she is my favourite autumn fish, 
we must consider the claims of the perch. 

Handsome, strong, and bold, he is begin- 
ning now to become wary also, and it is no 
longer an easy task to induce a large perch 
to come into your basket. Even the smaller 
fish are learning from their elders, and it is 
only the tiniest babies that will now feed in 
the reckless manner so common of old. Of 
course I am speaking of the perch in free 
and well-fished rivers. In private ponds all 
fish, except perhaps big carp, are compara. 
tively easy to catch. 

The most effective bait for a shy perch is 
a live minnow; but an artificial one spun 
skilfully is nearly as good, and far better 
fun. 

I am averse, also, to using a live bait of 
any description if any other method will 
answer, as it is difficult to do so without 
injuring the poor victim. 

When spinning for perch you may often 
take small jack, which are far Jess valued, 
either for sport or for the table. If you 
chance to hook a large jack (or pike), you 
will have all your work to land him, for he 
will make a very violent rush for many 
yards, and if your reel does not contain a 
good length of line, or if it fails to run freely, 
breakage is the result. 

One method of attracting perch I have 
mentioned, I think, in previous articles, but 
it is ingenious enough to deserve repetition. 
A few live minnows are let down in a covered 
glass jar intc a hole haunted by perch. It 
is said that this method is sometimes very 
successful. The most likely spots for these 
handsome fish are the tail ends of weed beds, 
especially if the bottom is gravelly and the 
water clear. 

Under overhanging banks perch are often 
congregated, and in the reighbourhoods of 
piles or stonework, near bridges, or close to 
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the timber in docks. Perch swim usually in 
shoals, but are not found in such large 
numbers as roach or bream, and there is a 
better chance of finding them in smallish 
holes than in large, deep pools. In ponds 
they haunt the clear spaces between beds of 
weeds, and are generally near to mid-water, 
80 the bait should not be so near the bottom 
as is usual with roach or bream. 
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used are various, as the barbel will take 
most things, from a big lobworm (the usual 
lure) to a bit of paste, or even sometimes & 
spinning minnow, though it is not a fish of 
prey. 

The haunts of the barbel are swift streams 
of moderate depth, and weir-pools, in which 
last it is difticult to fish without loss of tackle. 
The best times are early morning and late 


And nct a trout after all!“ 


Among autumn fish the barbel holds a 
prominent place, though it is not a fish 
which most boys have much chance of 
catching. Unless their haunts are very well 
known, it is necessary to employ a boatman 
in fishing for them, and even then success is 
very uncertain. 

If you do try for them, test your tackle 
thoroughly, for no fish is more likely to find 
its weakest point than a barbel. The baits 


evening, and the months of October and 
September find the fish in best condition. 
Running tackle is an absolute essential to 
success with barbel of any size, and a 
landing-net is also required. ‘The fish, when 
caught, should be returned to the river, as it 
is worse than useless at table. 

Much the same may be said of the chub, 
which is another fine fish in good condition 
in autumn. 


The haunts of this fish are moderate 
streams under clay banks and, early in the 
autumn, beneath the shade of the willows 
that line the stream. 

They may be taken with all sorts of baits, 
from cherries and strawberries to cockroaches 
and cheese. This last is the favourite bait 
of the regular chub fisher, and many fine 
fish from 2 to 4 lb. weight are taken every 
autumn in this way. A float is used, and 
the lump of cheese allowed to travel down 
the stream many yards from the boat intoa 
hole previously baited. 

If the chub are very shy the other baits 
should be tried, and if all fail a couple of 
wasp grubs will often prove irresistible. A 
chub, if cooked while very fresh, is just eat- 
able, but scarcely worth much trouble in 
cooking. 

For dace and roach the wasp grub is an 
equally good bait, and, indeed, for any 
fish; so if you know of a wasp’s nest 
smoke it well and take the grubs. They 
should then be lightly baked and used within 
a day or two, as they will not keep very long 
after baking. 

If you cannot get grubs, of course the old- 
fashioned gentles will do, and they are much 
easier to use; but for roach fishing I prefer 
paste, as being much cleaner and' pleasanter, 
though involving the necessity for more care 
and gentleness. 

And the mention of paste brings me to 
the most important branch of autumn fish- 
ing, as far as boys are concerned—bottom- 
fishing for roach. 

Of all the fish that swim in rivers and 
ponds the roach is by far the most abundant 
and, to the humble angler, the most impor- 
tant. Early in October this fish, which 
during summer and early autumn has been 
feeding near the top or in mid water, begins 
to retire to the deeps, and can then be most 
conveniently fished for by means of a reguiar 
“roach-pole " (a light bamboo rod of 15 to 
20 feet long) and a tight line. 

It used to be customary to use a line of 
single horse-hair, but of late years gut has 
been made so fine and is so easy to obtain 
that it has taken the place of hair in most 
localities. 

Still, if good hair, round and transparent, 
can be had, I believe it to answer the better 
even now. In any case, the line should not 
be longer than to allow of about 18 inches 
between the top of the float and the rod, and 
no running tackle should be used unless 
barbel or bream are about, for it spoils the 
accuracy of the strike. If you hate to use 
it, tie a little bit of stick just below the point 
at which it meets the rod top, and wind up 
your reel tightly. This partly remedies the 
slack. 

Having placed your line on the rod by 
tying it to the extreme tip with care (using 
about a foot of fine water-cord or silk next 
the rod top), proceed to plumb your depth, 
always keeping yourself as much out of sight 
as possible. Having found this, alter your 
float till about 4 inch only appears out of 
water. Then see that your line is only 
18 inches or less above your float, and take 
off your plummet and see that your shots 
are sufficient to keep the float at the same 
depth as before. If not, alter them till they 
do so. It is well to use lead wire instead of 
shots, if you can get it. The next thing to 
do is to ground bait, sparingly, with a mix- 
ture of bread and bran, made into a moder- 
ately stiff paste. 

Your hook-paste you make by soaking 
one-day-old bread for a few seconds only 
in the water, and then squeezing it dry in a 
cloth. 

This will require but little kneading to 
acquire the required consistency. Then sit 
down on ‘your basket or box, and drop in 
your bait and lower it gently just above vour 


ground bait, having put on a bit of paste 
about the size of a pea. 

If fish are there, and at all inclined to 
feed, you will soon have a nibble, and it is in 
hitting these nibbles that your task consists. 
A really good roacher will secure fish that 
scarcely seem to move the float, while a 
novice may fish for hours and scarcely get 
anything but little dace or bleak. 

The heaviest fish often bite in the most 
gentle manner. Thisisin well-fished waters, 
such as the Lea. 

In remote districts a good roach will take 
your float down boldly sometimes, and the 
work is easy then ; but the skilled hand will 


A BORS 


()* memorable day in the summer we 
stood at Lord's chatting with Australia's 
champion batsman. Born little more than 
a score of years ago, Clement Hill is a 
young player of to-day, and he is in 
many senses a cricketing wonder. It is a 
curious coincidence that, like Darling the 
captain of the present team, he is a left- 
hander, comes from the same province, 
played for the same college, and now with 
its chief is the mainstay of the team. It is 
now some few years since he established a 
record, making 360 not out, which remained 
as the best until Worrall scored his 417. 
Very many good judges who saw Hill at 
Adelaide College predicted a bright future 
for him, and Dr. Cockburn, the late Prime 
Minister, and now Agent-General, told me 
some time ago that he considered him a man 
who would have a very brilliant reputation. 
Strangely enough, he owed his introduc- 
tion to first-class cricket through one of the 
picked eleven finding, at the last moment, 
that he could not get away from business. 
George Giffen says it was a fortunate thing 
for South Australia that business detained 
that worthy veteran. During that first 
season'the young colt made top scor- for South 
Australia in finer style than anybody else, 
and concluded it by hitting 150 not out and 
56 for his Colony against Stoddart's team. 
At that time Richardson was at the zenith 
of his fame, and unquestionably he played 
Richardson's fast bowling better than any 
other Australian. This was a marvellous 
performance, which has never been ap- 
proached or equalled, except by Dr. Grace. 
The greatest cricketer Australia has ever 
produced is the veteran George Giffen, and 
he says of Hill, * Excepting the one great 
Englishman who can cap nearly everybody's 
cricket record, no player I know has so dis- 
tinguished himself in his teens as Hill, and I 
suppose nobody will be surprised in half-a- 
dozen years to find him with as great a 
reputation as a batsman as that of any 
Australian who has preceded him. Expert 
though he be now, there is room for im- 
provement, and probably with more experi- 
ence he will use a little wiser discretion in 
trying his fancy stroke, the hook. It has 
made hundreds of rans for him, but it has 


brought him to grief very often. On the 


true Australian wickets, where the ball 
invariably comes along at the same height, 
one can indulge in a pet stroke, but in 
England, where there are so many sticky 
and fiery pitches, one has to exercise more 
caution. Clem can drive pretty hard, and 
last season he made some really good cuts. 

* He is a remarkably cool, self-possessed 
player, and can be depended upon at the 
time of direst emergency. As a lad he 
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nearly always beat the novice at roach 
fishing, though with perch it may often be 
the reverse, for fortune favours the beginner 
in a curious manner sometimes. 

The float for roach should, of course, be a 
long light one, and those of porcupine-quill 
are decidedly the best for boys, being cheap 
and almost unbreakable. 

If you hook a roach of over half a pound, 
all your skill will be required to prevent a 
break, if you are using drawn gut or single 
hair, for fish of from half-pound to one pound 
are very strong and lively, more so in pro- 
portion than the overgrown two-pounders we 
meet with now and then. 
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By a “ B.O.P.” SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


always kept wicket, but with a view to saving 
his hands he has wisely resolved to have 
nothing to do with that dangerous post 
in future, although, were he not a great 
batsman, he might have made a name as 
wicket-keeper. He possesses a knack of 
stumping men which so few wicket-keepers 
really command. In England he developed 
into one of the smartest fieldsmen in the 
team.” 

Clem is a popular idol already in 
Australia; his quiet, pleasant ways have 
gained friends for him wherever he has 
gone. Before he came of age he had scored 


[Photo by A. Pickering, Leicester, 
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the century twelve times, four of these not out. 
What impressed me as I shook hands and 
he cordially returned my greeting, was that 
he was a cool, phlegmatic young fellow, who 
was never likely to be spoiled by “swelled 
head,” and so possessed great requisites for 
success. I asked him how he liked the 
English climate, and he replied that for the 
first two or three weeks it was very cold, but 
that during the M.C.C. match and at Not- 
tingham the conditions were more favour- 
able. Certainly, the vagaries of the English 
climate were very remarkable; “but then,“ 
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Keep the fish carefully under the bend of 
the rod, never letting him “point” or run 
out straight. If necessary, stand up or even 
follow your fish, but if possible keep seated 
even with a good roach; moving scares fish. 
When exhausted, bring your quarry near, by 
taking your rod to pieces from the butt 
upwards. This avoids any getting off your 
seat, if you are near enough to the edge to 
net him, or if, as 1s mostly the case, he can 
be safely lifted out. 

When you have caught your roach, keep 
them away from wind and sun, for, if care- 
fully stowed away, they will be found very 
fair eating. 


CHAT WITH CLEMENT HILL, AUSTRALIA'S CHAMPION BATSMAN. 


added the speaker, with the air of a philo- 
sopher, * we are visitors, and we have got 
to make the best of the conditions. It 
seems to me, however, that our summer is 
very hot, while a very great deal of what you 
call summer is more like the winter at home. 
Our wickets are certainly very much faster, 
and the batsmen make more runs.“ 

"Are you satisfied with your play up to 
the present?—and were you not a little 
bit disappointed that time did not permit of 
the first test match being finished ? ” 

"We are more than delighted with 
English hospitality, and are having a most 
enjoyable time. The Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of York came to see us at Lord’s, 
and spoke some very kindly words to us, and 
this is a compliment to Australian sport 
which will be greatly appreciated at home. 
Of course we should like to see the test 
matches played out. It is very hard indeed, 
when you have travelled six weeks on 
purpose to play a series of matches, to find 
these drawn games. Had we commenced a 
little earlier at Nottingham, or continued a 
little longer, I think we should have gained 
the first vietory. So long as we gain the 
rubber we do not mind, but if there should 
be a tie and the final match ends in a draw, 
or a definite result is not arrived at, it will 
not be pleasant. For we are very keen to do 
our best, regardless of defent or victory, but 
if the latter comes (I hope it will) we shall 
earn it.” 

“You manage, do you not, to play out 
these test matches in Australia? ” 

“Yes. If necessary, five or six days are 
set apart for these matches, and the idea is 
to get a definite issue. Of course, over there 
we have nothing like the number of first- 
class fixtures, and we are well aware of the 
difficulties; but surely, after all, inter- 
national matches take the precedence of 
everything else? At the dinner which the 
M.C.C. gave us, as you surmised in your 
remarks just now, a most earnest wish was 
expressed that very strong efforts would be 
put forth to insure a definite result being 
arrived at in these test matches.” 

"You do not play as frequently in 
Australia as we do in England, do you? By 
that I mean, that with the exception of 
international and intercolonial matches, a 
great number of your tests are played on 
Saturday afternoon only." 

“Yes, that is so. Our circumstances 
would not allow us to give nearly as much 
time to the game as you people do here. 
The Saturday half-holiday has to do for us, 
but the match is continued from Saturday to 
Shturday, so that a fortnight or three weeks 
often passes by before a match is concluded, 
and three or four Saturdays are usually set 
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apart for it. Unless we go on tour, as at 
the present time, we are nt work all day, and 
the puisuit of cricket is much more difficult 
in the Colonies than in England. "There 
are many reasons for this; we have no 
professionals whateyer in Australia; our 
leading players are engaged in business, and 
many of them cannot give up two nights a 
week for practice. Another thing is, we 
have no twilight whatever, and if we start 
play at the nets at six o'clock, we only get 
an hour, as it is dark at seven or a little 
after. On the whole. there are many more 
opportunities to become a good player in 
England than there are in Australia." 

"Did you learn your cricket on turf 
wickets or matting wickets ? " 

"In nearly all our grounds we have 
matting wickets, though our first-class 
grounds, like those at Melbourne and Sydney, 
or the Oval at Adelaide, are turf.” 

"Do you believe that our readers must 
have what is called a gift for cricket, or can 
anybody learn it? | 

„Well, I think that very much can be 
learnt, an? playing in a match seriously is 
worth a very great deal of practice, but it 
does seem to me that you must have a liking 
for the game and what is called a gift for it. 
You ask me if I &m conscious of it; and I 
can only say that I have always liked cricket, 
and no doubt the fact that my heart was 
thozougbly in it had à very great deal to do 
with what people are kind enough to call my 
success. But let me say to the young player, 
he must expect defeat and disuppointment. 
There are times when it is dillicult to make a 
few runs, but at others it is very easy to score.” 

“Can you tell me how to gain confi- 
dence ? " 

„No, I cannot. It of course comes with 
experience, and very much may be gained by 
watching first-class cricket, and taking as 
your model some great player who is at his 
best at tho game. I am too young to be 
advising boys, but I could wish that every 
one who aspires to be a great cricketer would 
remember that celebrity and efficiency will 
not come from merely being able to hit well, 
but that good fielding goes to make up very 
largely the first-rate player. Nothing looks 
worse than a slovenly field, and my young 
friends will do well to remember that they 
can do nothing better than try to bethorough 
in this department." 

Mr. Hill says that the Australian continent 
is likely to furnish us with professionals, 
because they cannot afford to pay them. Ho 
would like to see “ the draw ” abolished, and 
if a match could aot be played out, a result 
should be arrived at first innings. Probably, 
in future, Colonial teams will make it a con- 
dition that test matches should be played out, 
and that they shall have a choice of umpires. 

He rejoices in the Federation of Australia, 
and thinks it may benefit cricket—and why 
not ? 

I learnt in course of conversation that 
several of the team are non-smokers, while 
most are total abstainers. It was of more 
importance, Mr. Hill pointed out, to live care- 
fully, owing to the hard work of a tour. In 
Australia, however, day matches continuously 
only take place when the intercolonial tests 
are on, and six days’ cricket, as they had in 
Enzland week after week, was a heavy pull, 
so that it was very necessary to be careful. 
As I said good-bye to this young batsman, I 


could not help thinking of the description. 


which Prince Hanjitsinhji gives of him. 

His testimony is that he never saw a 
safer, sounder innings played in Australia 
against the English team. From first to last 
Hill showed that he was master of the best 
wicket, and when all other batsmen were 
beaten, he played the greatest bowlers in Eng- 
Jand with confidence and skill. Richardson, 
Hearne, Hirst, and Briggs were treated with 
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scant respect. He is exceptionally strong 
on the on-side, and his defence was clear and 
safe, and for a player so young he has any 
amount of patience and stamina. We knew 
after 1896-97 that he would be one of the chief 
opponents as a batsman against whom we 
should have to contend. Hill has abun- 
dantly justified the predictions formed of 
him, and he stands to-day one of the greatest 
exponents of a game which for many ycars to 
come, if he bas health and strength, he should 
splendidly represent, with a fame scarcely 
approached by any other man. 
Tuos. C. CoLLINGS. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
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TANGIE R$ 


ce uu ih * 
Morocco Bop 
[By a" B.O.P.” Reader.) 
PUZZLE. 


(Lieturn to starting-point without tracing any lines a 
s cond time.) 
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„B. O. P.“ COMPETITIONS. 


SoME time ago we granted to Mr. Wilfrid Lawson. 
nkgistant art-master at the Duinfries Academy, a 
Certificate of Merit in one of our drawing competi- 
tions. Since then, we learn, he has designed a silver 
casket which was accepted by the town council of 
Dumfries, in open competition, as the best submitted to 
hold the burgess ticket presented to Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh along with the freedom of the burgh. The 
lad is only about twenty years of age. 


. 
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SOME INTERESTING RELICS. 


Mrssrs, CHIUSTIK sold recently several interesting 
relies of Admiral Lord Collingwood (one of the 
brightest ornaments of the British Navy"). It was 
main!y owing to him that Nelson broke the enemy's 
line at Cape St. Vincent. The chief objects were a 
silver soup-tureen inscribed “ Trafalgar,” with a long 
inscription; the swords presented by the City of 
London in 1805 and the City of Liverpool ; also the 
swords of Admiral Villeneuve, the captain, of the 
Santa Anna, and the Spanish Admiral Don Baltazar 
Cisneros—all surrendered at the battle of Trafalgar, 
October 21, 1805. 
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R. C. Ruck.—Write a similar letter to Dr. B. V. Head, 
Keeper of Coins and Medais, British Museum. 
London; and make particular mention of the Byng 
inedal, which is curious. 

W. BRYDON.—The only wav is to get au introduction, 
or apply by letter, with copies of testimonials, to tie 
Managers of the different lines. 

Cricker—Simply clean it with a greasy rag abont 
once à week. Usc raw linseed oll. 


W. K —Better get the latest official information, hr 
written application to the Clerk of the School Board. 


E B. B.—The Great Western is the more in portaut 
line in every way. 


"TnAFrFunn.—Yes, Get Dr. Bradburn's British Birds.” 


price one shilling, sold at 4he Feathered World" 
office, 274 Strand. 


A. STRONG.— Address your inquires to the Registrar- 
Gencral at Somerset House. If it is a case of s 
record, the probability is that the local registrar has 
ulready sent it to Somerset House. 


Nn. L. E.—Fitlier from the Commissioner of the Metro 
volitan Police, Scotland Yard, S. W.; or from the 
Commissioner of the City Police, Old Jewry, Ec. 


A. JAcons.— 1. Yes. Arthur Mold sent the bail 63 yanis 
6 inches, with the ball with whien he bowled Lo» 
mann in the Lancashire aud Surrey match at the 
Oval on August 25, 1896. ‘his is. we think, the 
record. 2. Not so good as many of the others. 


J. H. T.—Get n guide to the Civil Service, such si 
“Stanford's Handbook to Government Situationa” 
which any bookseller will supply to your order, an 
make yourself acquainted with the subjeota of ex 
amination aud conditions of service, 


C. S. PALM. —Climbing irons, with straps complete, 
cost about seven shillings a pair. 


W. FiTZGEHALD.—You could probably get a slab ~^ 
state at the nearest builder's yard. Glass is much 
better for the sides. 


L. A.—Nowadays natural history is merely a synonym 
for zoology, and even as that is becoming ald. 
fashioned. When first used, the term included 
evcrythiug, including tlie weather. 


A LITTLE Bir OFF THE Tor.—Quite so; and von vill 
have to take n little bit off the top of your ambition 
and begin as an apprentice in a tramp- or a railing- 
vessel, Particulars as to entering the navy can be 
had from any chief post-office. 


A. S. G. (Bnth).—We have published two portraits o 
T. B. Reed, and we know of no others, 


H. BOSTON. Our gold-fisb do eat “all the egg,” and we 
have no snowstorms in our aquarium! These 
belonging to “our fishy friend“ must be too dainty ; 
you should teach them better behaviour! We know 
well that almost all fish will ent fine bits of raw meat. 
but there is more risk of fouling the water, and car- 
Ed taken not to give au atom more than thcy 
vill eat. 


EXPANDING TH 7 CHEST (G. P.).—Great attention must 
be paid to the general health, and exercise of all 
lind taken. Walk erect and soldierly. Use not 
only dumb-bells, but Indian clubs; swimming aud 
rowing are both good. 


O. A. V.—You can get them at Griffin’s, in Sardinis 


Street. Tiufoil is a mixture of tin and lead rolled 
out thin, 


J. R. S. (Sheffield ).— Tes, if only for you : 
but not if for sale. n y your privnte ute. 


RovrR.— We don't know the set you mention from 
personal examination, but the firm is, we believe, 3 
good one, and to be trusted. If you van manage 
7Us., you can get a A-plate Lancaster'3 “ Instanto- 
graph. As to buying them second-hand, this cas 
be done successfully and very cheaply, but you 
should have the camera on approval, and get some 
experienced friend to test it thoroughly before you 
buy it. It is not a very expensive * hobby,” and can 
be made to pay for itself if you get expert. 


S. READ. —We have already had some—for instance, in 
the November and December parts, 189}. The 
best book we know of is “The Hand Cariera. ani 
how to use it, by Walter D. Welford. This costs li. 
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5 | A BOLD CLIMBER; OR, FOR AN EMPIRE. ` 


3. 7 py DaviD KER. 
Author of “ Hunted Through the Frozen Ocrany" “ The Finder of the White 
: Elephant,” etc. 
(Illustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 
CHAPTER III.—À SCUFFLE IN THE DARK. 
? « fax? be helped," said the skipper, shrugging his broad shoulders 
with an air 'of sullen resignation į «better have a dismasted 
= ship than“ Yellow Jack’ for a passenger. If he’s here, i'm off ; and > 
1 there's nothing for it but to run down the coast to Bayhee." 4 
r And, ere night fell, this modern“ Flying Dutchman“ was on her 
way to the next Brazilian port south of Pernambuco— viz. Bahia de 
: Tudos Santos (All Saints’ Bay). 
i The general growling, a8 may be supposed, was now more violent 


„Brought the hanging lamp crashing down among the startled scoundrels.” 


—— 
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and universal than ever, and certainly not 
without reason. The captain's talk of 
running down the coast was a hollow and 
bitter mockery, for so slowly did the disabled 
ship crawl along, that she might well have 
passed for that unlucky merchantman whose 
sailing powers were particularly great in a 
calm ; " and Watson had good cause to quote, 
with a rueful grin, the pithiest couplet of a 
popular song: 


* Snails contemptuous, as they go, 
Look behind and luugh at Joe." 


But there was one exception to this general 
discontent, and that was Robert Clive. To 
him this tedious coasting voyage was a never- 
ceasing enjoyment. They were in sight of 
land nearly all the way, and the untravelled 
lad was never weary of gazing at the wooded 


ridges, frowning rocks, tiny hut; of cane and 


palm-leaf, strange new trees and shrubs, 
quaint, outlandish fishing-boats, and, above 
all, the stately palms whose plumy crests 


stood in endless range along the low hills . 


that bordered the coast. 

And so, at last, they came gliding into that 
magnificent bay which bas no rival in South 
America, except the unequalled harbour of 
Rio de Janeiro itself; and Clive saw above 
him, towering against the western sky, a 
mighty wall of dark, rocky heights, on the 
brow of which a dainty white town was 
perched, as if it had run up there in play, 
and had never been able to find its way down 
again. 

But this Capernaum of the West was, as 
our hero soon perceived, only a small part of 
the actual city; for Bahia, like Kieff or 
Quebec, has an “Upper Town” and a 
“ Lower Town." The Upper Town consists 
of the villas and gardens of the officials, rich 
traders, fidalgos (men of rank) and other 
" swells" of the place; in the Lower Town 
are the warehouses, shops, hotels, and houses 
or huts of the general population; and the 
two were then connected by a rough, winding 
road up the faca of the hill, with as many 
twists as a corkscrew—very different from 
the broad, well-beaten highway up which a 
neat tramcar, drawn by well-groomed mules, 
now carries anyone who lands there from 
the swift steamers of our own day. 

“It was here," said Captain Watson to 
Clive, as they moved slowly in, “that Piet 
Hein, one of the great Dutch admirals, 
captured the treasure-fleet of Spain ; and a 
fine bit of work it was, tov.” 

And then, in reply to his hearer’s look of 
eager inquiry, he told, in words of fire, the 
stirring tale that we all know—how the brave 
Dutch seaman hunted the famous “ Silver 
Fleet" into this place of refuge—how he 
stood into the bay in defiance of the bristling 
cannon of Spanish war-ships and Portuguese 
batteries —how he fought and beat the great 
floating castles of Spain, captured their ill- 
gotten wealth, brought it home to re-fill his 
country's empty coffers, turned the treasures 
of her Spanish oppressors against themselves, 
and made himself so completely the hero of 
the day, that the fragment of & rude song 
composed in honour of his feats is still to be 
heard at times, even now, among the boys 
of Holland : 


“Piet Hein! Piet Hein | 
His name is small, his deeds are great, 
He went and took the Silver Fleet— 
Hurrah! hurrah ! hurrah !" 


“ Yes, there were some pretty prizes to be 
picked up at sea in those days," ended 
Watson sadly; ‘but we poor naval officers 
never get a chance of such a haul as that 
now.” 

Shrewd as he was, Captain Watson was no 
prophet; and he little thought, as he uttered 
that professional regret, that this shy, re- 
served, silent lad, who was listening to him 
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with such absorbed interest, was one day to aid 
him to capture the richest prize that he ever 


took in his life, and to do a deed which, for 


its cool daring and the importance of its 


. results, may compare with the exploit of 


Piet Hein himself. i 

So utterly unlike was the whole place to 
anything that Clive had seen before—unlike 
even to the other Brazilian port which he had 
visited, whether in situation, aspect, or 
surroundings—that, for the first few days at 
least, he was fully entertained, and in no 
mood to grumble (as everyone else did) at 
the news that the needful repairs would take 
several weeks. 

He was especially delighted with the 
wonderful gardens of the Upper Town, which 
extended along the brow of the hill in one 
unbroken line all the way to Victoria ; and 
here he saw, for the first time, all the marvels 
of tropical vegetation. 

Here was the palm-royal, which, with its 
huge bulging root, seemed as if growing out 
of a tub; and the stiff, angular, standotlish 
araucaria or “ monkey-tree," which always 
looks so amazingly like a hat-stand; and 
the vast “ croc-chien " cactus, dark-green 
veined with yellow, with every one of its 
great dagger-shaped leaves ending in & long 
spiky thorn that fully bore out its other 
name of ‘Spanish bayonet.” Here. too, 
flamed the crimson-leaved “ poinsettia,” side 
by side with the graceful fan-palm, and the 
long, trailing hair of the tree-fern. The noble 
cocoa-palm, like a feather-crowned Indian 
chief, towered in all its majesty above an 
encircling life-guard of bananas, with their 
vast, banner-like leaves drooping wearily on 
the hot, breezeless air; and, a little farther 
on, long, even lines of trim coffee-plants 
stood ranked between waving green masses 
of feathery suzar-canes, like soldiers forcing 
their way through a mob. 

But after a fortnight or so of sight-seeing 
the future generals active spirit began 
to long for more serious employment. He was 
eager to be at his work in India, and India 
seemed almost as far off as ever. Nearly 
three months had already passed since the 
voyaze began, and so far from being all but 
half-way to Madras, they were not even half- 
way to the Cape yet, and the captain himself 
could not say how much longer the local 
ship-carpenters might be in making the 
vessel fit for sea again. 

As day passed after day, and week after 
week, the delay became more and more 
intolerable. Just at this time, too, he lost 
the company of his friend Captain Watson, 
who, finding this inactive life as distasteful 
to him as it wasto Clive himself, went.off in- 
land on a shooting excursion with an old 
Anglo-Indian sportsman with whom he had 


=“ chummod" on the voyage. 


Hour after hour, the leaden days crept on. 
Whether he walked through the Upper Town, 
along the brow of the hill, or through the 
Lower Town, along the water’s edge at its 
foot, it was always the same thing over and 
over again. He grew tired of watching the 
panorania of the harbour from a small burial- 
ground on the edge of the cliff, and even of 
wandering through the fairy gardens beyond 
it. The busy market-place itself palled on 
him at last, new and picturesque as it was, 
with its heaps of strange vegetables and fruits, 
its negro boatmen washing down slices of 
sugar-cane with cocoa-nut shells full of coffee, 
young sharks selling in pairs like haddocks, 
monkeys being bought to make soup of, and 
splendid parrots (which in England would 
have been worth five guineas upiece) going at 
eighteenpence, to put into pies ! 

In a word, all that Robert Clive had to say 
in after-days about his stay in Bahia was 
simply this: “I learned a little Portuguese 
there, and I spent all my pocket-money.”’ 

Late one afternoon the lad was coming 


back from the ship with a brighter face than 
usual, for he had seen for himself that the 
repairs were at last drawing towards comple- 
tion, and he had heard the captain say that 
they ought to be able to get off in a week or 
so. He was just turning into the road that 
led up the ridge from the harbour, when a 
thin, high-pitched voice suddenly said, close 
to his ear: . 

“Can the noble Senhor kindly inform me 
when that English ship is likely to sail ? " 

The speaker asked his question in good 
Portuguese, but his persona] appearance was 
quite new to Clive, used as the latter had 
been, during the last few weeks, to a!l kinds 
of strange dresses and faces. 

His clothing was a blu» turban, and a 
long white robe, confined at the waist by a 
sash of crimson silk. His slight frame, slen- 
der limbs, keen black eyes, and small, sharply 
cut features, marked him as a native of 
Southern Asia ; and though his complexion 
was less dusky than that of an Arab or a 
Hindu, it was.darker than the Brazilians 
around him. In fact, he looked very much like 
what he really was—a Bengalee half-breed. 

Clive had by this time picked up enough 
Portuguese to understand and reply to the 
query; and the other, thanking him very 
civilly, explained that he wished to return to 
India by that vessel, in preference to waiting for 
the next Portuguese ship; and further, that he 
was a trader from Bengal, and that his name 
was Omichund. 

Clive heard, without any special interest, 
this fist mention of a name which history 
was one day to link so indissolubly and terribly 
with his own ; but, at the mention of Bengal, 
the English lad’s eyes lighted up, and his 
moody face brightened. 

Here was, in truth, a most unlooked-for and 
glorious windfall. Just at the very time when 
he would almost have made friends with a 
convict or a pirate (had either come in his 
way), as a refuge from his own distracting 
thoughts, he had fallen in with a man who, as 
a native of India, would be able to give him 
all the information that he wished as to the 
strange new land for which he was bound, and 
even to tell him many things of which Captain 
Watson himself—from whom he had learned 
so much—was wholly ignorant. 

Such a chance was not to be let slip. 
Clive, finding that the Hindu was going the 
same way as himself, at once engaged him in 
talk, and learned, as they walked up the hill 
together, that Omichund belonged to Moor- 
shedabad in Lower Bengal, but that he had 
for some time past been living and trading 
at the British factory of Fort William, on 
the Hooghley river, around which was 
growing up a native town named Calcutta, 
which, though not to be compared with 
Madras or Bombay, might, he thought, 
become a place of some note by-and-by. 

Had Omichund been at Madras? Yes, he 
had; and he told our hero so many new and 
interesting facts about the latter’s future 
home, that Clive felt quite sorry when they 
at length came up to the villa of the rich 
Portugucse trader with whom Omichund was 
staying. 

The next morning he again met the 
Hindu in the town, and they walked down 
together to the ship, to see how the repairs 
were progressing. On the way, he all at 
once called to mind that his crippled school- 
fellow, Tommy Watts, had often spoken of 
having an uncle in Bengal, who had something 
to do with the F'ort William factory; and it 
occurred to him to ask Omichund if he 
knew anything of an Englishnan named 
Watts. 

“ Watts Sahib? To be sure! Fine man— 
brave soldier—not at Fort William now, 
though— taken service with one of the native 
princes - good place—be plenty rich man 
soon.“ 
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All this, and more, Omichund told with forward to the door of the inner room, and Hindu swept the board again and again, they 


; bis usual fluency; and young Clive, who Clive followed out of sheer curiosity. began to exchange dark glances, and to 
1 listened to it all with no small interest, never Though the sun had not yet gone down, whisper ominously among themselves. 
, noticed the curious look that flitted across the interior of the house (standing as it did Nothing of all this was lost upon the 
4 the Hindu’s lean, crafty face at ihe first at the foot of a huge cliff, and beneath the watchful English lad, who. scenting mischief, 
, mention of Mr. Watts's name. shade of a vast spreading tree) was already so loosened in its sheath, with a business-like 
2 Finding his new companion so well up” gloomy, that the inner room would have been air, the long. keen-edged navy dirk, without 
in the facts that he specially wished tolearn, quite dark but for the lamp that hung from which he never stirred abroad in this town 
, Clive was & good deal with him during the the ceiling by a cord, and threw its wavering of cut-throats. 
next two or three days, in the course of light upon a set of faces so villainous that And now the luck appeared to vacillete, 
which the shrewd English lad formed much even Bahia itself—fruitful in rascals as it and the half-breed began to lose again; but 
the same estimate of Omichund’s character has always been—would have been hard put after three or four turns of ill-fortune he 
as that in which a great historian has to it to match them elsewhere. suddenly swept the whole table once more. 
handed down the subtle Bengulce to the The two nearest were ruffianly, half-tipsy The dark, murderous look deepencd visibly 
abhorrence of all after-ages : Portuguese sailors, evidently just home from on the lean, sallow, wolfish faces of the 
“He had, in large measure, the Hindu à voyage, with money in their pockets, and ruffanly gang; but Omichund, either not 
talents— quick observation, tact, persever- in a fair way to be relieved of it very rapidly seeing or not heeding it, called out with & 
ance, dexterity and the Hindu vices— indeed. All the rest Were, as evidently, reckless laugh, as if his head were actually 
gervility, greediness, and treachery." professional sharpers of the worst kind; and turned by this good luck : 
f These last two qualities, unexpectedly all alike wore the hang - dog. cut-throat look « Double stakes again! I have plenty of 
. displayed, were fated to get not only the of villains who, if need were, would not money to put down!“ 5 
i half-breed himself, but Clive also, into & shrink from following up cheating with The stakes were doubled once more, and 
very perilous scrape. murder. again the Hindu swept them away. 
It was the fifth evening after their meet- Clive, seeing that the whole party were The big Brazilian put his hand to his belt, 


ing, and within two days of the time when armed with those formidable dagger-knives, and whispered to the man by his side, who 
they were to leave Bahia for good, when the in the use of which both Portuguese and nodded assentingly. 
strangely assorted pair were returning from Spaniards have always been 80 unpleasantly One moment more, and all would have 
a walk of two or three hours along the prompt, whisperingly advised his ccmpanion been over with the Bengalee. But, quick as 
shore; and as they drew near to the town, to have nothing to do with them; for he had thought, Clive sprang upon the table. end 
the Bengalee, less seasoned than his comrade no very high opinion of the valour of a man with one slash of his dirk brought the hang- 
to physical exertion, began to flag and to whom he had seen start at the report of & ing lamp crashing down among the startled 


show signs of fatigue. gun, and tremble at the shouts of two scoundrels— nnd all was dark. 
Clive saw it, and—calling to mind that brawling negroes. Leaping down, the bold lad dealt a tre- 
they had still a good deal of up-hill work But just then one of the gang caught mendous " right and left” with his clenched 
-before them— proposed to halt at an eating- sight of the Hindu peeping through the fists into tho midst of the scoundrelly 
house which was & little way in front of doorway, and called out to him: gang (who at once began pummelling each 
them, just at the entrance of the town, and How now, Senhor Moro ? " (Mr. Mocr). other in the gloom at haphazard, with alt 
have a rest and a cup of coffee. “ Have you a mind to join our game ae their might and main), and, seizing the arm 
It was a very unlucky resolution, for, in Without a word, Omichund stepped into the of the Hindu— who, even in that mement of 


all the Brazilian ports of that age, every room, followed by Clive, who, little as he liked surprise and terror, had not failed to snatch 
eating-house was & gambling-house as well; the man, could not let him venture alone up his winnings—he dragged him towards 


and hardly had they begun their coffee, when into such a den of thieves. the open window, which was only a few fcet 
a burst of discordant shouts from the inner The Bengalee at once took his place at above the ground. 

room, and a sound of cards slapped down on the table, while Clive sat down near the In a moment mcre they had beth leaped 
a table, told them that the favourite game of window. through it, and vanished into the utter 
the country was in full swing within. e Won't your friend join us too?" asked blackness of the moonless night, leaving the 


« I know that game they're playing,” cried the biggest of the sharper-gang. who  outwitted rogues to fall foul of one another 
Omichund, with the native greed of his kind naturally thought two victims better thzn in the darkness, and to hammer each other's 


sparkling in his keen black eyes. “Let us one. faces and bodies with an encrey worthy of a 
o in, and have a turn along with them p « He has no money," said Omichund, with better cause.” 

« Not I!” eaid the English lad sternly ; well-feigned contempt ; and this complaint “Well, you may count yourself lucky to 
for, to give him his due, Clive, even in his was such a common one in Bahia that no have got off so „ch,“ said Clive eoldly, 
faults (and they were many), had nothing further explanation was needed. hearing the chink of the coins that Omichund 
mean and sordid about him. I don't want Down sat the Hindu, and the game was kept thrusting into his girdle as they hurried 
to win money from such blackguards, or to at once resumed, while cur hero watched it away together. “ for these fellows were 
Jet them win mire; 30u can do it, if ycu keenly from his post of observation. cheating all the time!” 

like!” That such rascals would play fairly was «I know they were," replied the Hindu 


At the undisguiscd contempt that made net to be supposed for a moment, and Clive with perſcet compesure ; “but I didn't mind 
itself felt in the tone of these last words was not surprised to see Omichund lose five i? 


there came & momentary gleam into the er six stakes (though small. ones) one after « Why not?” 

Hindu's emall, deep-set eyes, which showed the other. But he was surprised very « Because I cheated too! ms 

that beneath all his cringing servility much surprised indeed— when, the stakes ^. qr is JJ ere Bee 
t is only fair to say that the last time 1 visite 


lurked scmething that might be dangercus if having been raised a good deal higher, luck Brazil, the port af Bahia. like that of Ihe de Janeiro 


it ever got the chance. It was gone as secmed to turn all at once in favour cf the itself. wasa rood deal more orderly than it used 1 
1 1 i ` but, even now, there are to be found in the Lower 
quickly as it came, and Clive tcok no heed of Bengalce, who began to carry all before qoin one or two lume,” which are ees If At ui 


it at the mc ment; but the day was to ccme him. better than the“ flash-lor.se "described in the text.— 
when he had good cause to recall it. The sharpers secmed puzzled, and looked D. K. 
Without a word, the half-breed stepped blankly at each other; and then, as the (To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER III. 


D^ Mrssanep fcund himself the biggest elephant among cavies, with the small fry. round a big dog. He foundered and romped 

boy in Smackboy School, and the most He didn't mind. he laughed at himself, and with them, and tcek all their frolic in good 

back ward. The cnly acccmplishment he cared not for any fancied humiliation. The part. 

Dad brcught was a krowledge of the letters— Jittle boys laughed too, but Dan laughed The next grade of middle-sized boys, 

though be wasn't proof against mistaking loudest of all. They pinched him, and seeing the younkers play their pranks un- 
b ford. He conzequen(ly sat, as an pummelled him, and worried him like puppies checked, tock beart of grace and joined in 
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the fun. “Let 'em all come," was Dan's 
motto. He treated them as Gulliver treated 
the Lilliputians. 

So the bigger boys, who lorded it nfter 
their fashion, with occasional fights in days 
gone by, till the balance of power was more 
or less settled—these demagogues of the 
Smackboy fraternity, forgetting their mutual 
rivalries, jealousies, and conflicting interests, 
made common cause in combining to rag the 
Lour (as they agreed to nickname Dun 
Mussared). 

Then the matter assumed & more serious 
aspect. Dan was an easy-going chap of 
peaccable disposition, and his good-nature 
was proof against a power of rough treatment, 
which one of his size and of more peppery 
temper would have resented. 

But one day Sam Wastall, George Killick, 
and Bob Eveling, the leading triumvirate, 
who had latterly carried all before them to 
rule the roost, took a step beyond the low- 
water mark of Dan’s endurance. 

They found cause for offence in a harmless 
innovation introduced by Dan. Before he 
came, the afternoon playtime was spent in 
idle loafing and mischief. There was no 
organised recreation. One afternoon, shortly 
after his arrival, Dan proposed that a gang 
of the juniors should go with him to a plot 
of waste land in a shabby part of the town, 
to play hop-scotch and prisoners’ base. The 
game was a success, and the plan caucht 
on—so that, within a fortnight, all the boys, 
except some half-dozen of the seniors, took 
part in the games. 

The pride of the triumvirate was wounded. 
Who was this lout, that he should draw the 
boys after him? They would teach him to 
know his place. Armed with sticks, they 
proposed to give him a sound drubbing. 

So they decoyed Dan behind one of the 
store-sheds that lined the wharf, and having 
briefly charged him with revolutionary con- 
duct, they proceeded to whack into him with 
all their lusty might. 

The third whack roused the victim from 
his habitual serenity to a white heat of fury. 
Out flew Dan’s right straight from the 
shoulder. Before Killick's head had touched 
the place where his heels should have been, 
Wastall’s heels were high in air by a follow- 
ing sledge-hammer blow from Dan’s left. 
Before the blaze of flashing stars had gone 
out from the head of either, a backhander 
from Dan’s right had sent Bob Eveling with 
such a crash against the back-door of the 
shed as to burst it open, and land him in 
promiscuous ruin upon a newly tarred boat. 

So there was an end of that little game. 
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Dan waited to see if they would care to 
complete the punishment decreed against 
him. But they did not think it worth while 
— each had something more particular to 
think about. 

That escapade brought & change of boy- 
government inthe school. Therule of three 
ceased ; its potentates were abased to the 
depths of degradation. The small boys sang 
jubilant songs of their downfall— 


“One had a bump, 
And one had a bruise, 
And one had a bunged-up eye.” 


Dan now found himself raised to a 
pinnacle of power—champion of the rank 
and tile, hero of the juniors, who could rest 
secure in the might of his strong right arm. 

Dan Mussared had nothing further to 
disturb his peace of mind or body. He gave 
all attention to his work. He found most 
satisfaction in the spelling lessons. B. a., 
bat ; c-a-t, cat, sounded to him like poetry. 
When he got to o-u-t, out; l-o-u-t, lout he 
could not help blurting out in class, Why, 
that’s my name .. . ha, ha, ha!" 
said the master, who knew pretty much how 
things went, "they may call you lout, lad, 
but you'll make a better man than any one 
of them." 

Dan used to pay periodical visits to the 
Eliza Maria, for he was a boarder at Smack- 
boy School, though most of the others were 
day-boys. “ No arf-measures for me,” said 
his father; “if you goes to school, Dan’l, 
you stays at school till you’ve done with 
it.” 

So Dan often went aboard the old ship 
when she lay in harbour, to hear the news 
of fishing and report progress. One evening 
near Christmas-time they were sitting round 
the stove in the cuddy. Old Andrew had his 
pipe going, and was prosing away after his 
wont — for next to his pipe old Andrew liked 
nothing better than the sound of his own 
voice. 

Once when he paused, Dan put in a 
remark : 

„Po you mind what that bit of a sum was, 
dad, as you asked me that night in June?” 

„Aye, lad, I mind the croon of it . . . let 
me see... summat like this . . ." 

Dan heard him out, and gave a quiet 
chuckle. 

There's nothun in it to puzzle me now, 
dad." 

"Is that so? "Then just show me how 
'tis done. There's the old slate and pencil 
yonder hangin' on a nail." 

Dan took them down, and wrote the figures 

(To be continued.) 
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large and plain -his father watching with 
interest. 

“Aye, I do mind . . . that was how they 
used to larn us . . . what a thing it is to be 
ascholard! . . . Aye. . aye. . that's it.“ 

“ Now then, dad —13s. 113d. from 16s. 74d. 
— you can't take 4d. from jd., so you borrow a 
penny that makes fivefardens. Ha'penny's 
2 fardens . . . 2 from 5 leaves 3... stick 
down 3 fardens. Then add on the penny as 
we borrowed . . 11 and 1 is 12—12 from 7 
won't go . . . borrow a bob, that's 12 pence 
. . . 12 and 7 is 19—12 from 19 leaves 7 

. stick it down. Then add the bob as 
you borrowed ...13 and 1 is 14... 14 
from 16 is 2. 2 shilluns and 7 pence 
8 fardens." 

Andrew Mussared took the slate and 
pondered over the sum. 

„That be all very well, Dan, but 'twon't 
do, lad. You've got 8 fardens, and I had 
only 1 farden. I do mind that perfectly— 
'cos I thought I must have took it by mistake 
for & shillun in the dark—that's what 
bothered me, and I haven't got over it to this 
day." 

„But you had a ha'penny as well, dad—a 
ha'penny and & farden makes 3 fardens, 
don't it?“ 

Old Andrew pondered again. 

“Aye, to be sure... I see it at last! 
That's plain . . . I do mind I had a ha’penny 
. . . 80 it is.. surely! What a thing it is 
to be a scholard ! 

Dan wagged his head in conscious pride 
of intellectual superiority, while old Andrew 
smoked in silence, ruminating over the 
grandeur of Dan's attainments. And when 
Dan pulled a greasy book out of his pocket, 
and said, *I'l read you a story, dad, to 
amuse you," the pipe nearly dropped from 
his father's mouth for amazement. 

" One day Tom and Bill went to & wood. 
They saw a jay. A cat ran up an ash-tree. 
My ace hasapup. The pup bit the s-t-i-c-k, 
stick.” 

„Wonderful!“ said old Andrew. Dan’l, 
they’ve made a scholard of you past belief in 
a few months! I don't see as you want no 
more larnin’: "tis about time you came back 
to the old ship, I’m thinking.” 

"I'd like to get a bit forrader with the 
readin’, dad, before I leave, so as to be able 
to take up a newspaper and let you know 
what's movin’. That would be prime!“ 

“Aye, so "twould . . . Well, lad, judgin’ 
from how you'vc got ahead, I'd say bout 
Lady-day you'd be up to readin’ a news- 
paper." 

" Hope 80, dad." 


— a nn 8 ——— — 


TWO CHUMMY SHELLBACES. 


Br Jons A. Hiaainson (late Royal Mail Steam Packet Company), 


“T ook out," sang out big Jim. “ Pull her 

head round before we're capsized," and 
scarcely had that manceuvre been carried out 
than once again a heavy burst of wind and 
rain hid everything from view. 

They never again laid eyes on the White 
Swan. 

For more than an hour subsequently all 
hands strove to keep the boat atloat, and 
Tommy Scuttle was kept toiling at the baler 
whenever the broken sea tumbled aboard. 
Five times during the night similar wind- 
bursts swept over them, but it was noticed 
that toward morning the squalls sensibly 
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CHAPTER III. 


diminished in violence, till, at last, they had 
entirely ceased, and the boat rested on a 
comparatively tranquil sea. With the first 
show of dawn the castaways eagerly sought 
some sign of a passing vessel, but nothing af 
that nature attracted attention. As the light 
increased the beauty of the outlook aroused 
general comment. The low-lying clouds 
speedily cast off their gloomy hues, and like 
snowy puffs of fleecy wool edged with delicate 
pink ranged themselves in endless line along 
the western horizon. Above them the sky 
was an unbroken vista of loveliest blue, save 
eastward where gleaming bands of wondrous 


beauty heralded the advent of the rising 
sun. 

Stronger still the dawn thrust westwards 
all trace of the vanishing night, till, in daz- 
zling magnificence the golden orb rose 
above the deep and moved aloft upon its 
daily errand. About the boat the sea rippled 
pleasantly, and it was almost impossible to 
imagine that such tranquillity could so 
speedily succeed a night of fitful passion. As 
for the men, two of them with Tommy Scuttle 
were already asleep, while the third, big Jim, 
was seated on the midships thwart turning 
out his pockets in search of tobacco. Having 
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solased himself with a quid, he glanced at 
Dick Lenason, and said, We're in a 
pretty pickle, no mistake.“ 

' * Yes," Dick returned thoughtfully, * but 
it might have been more serious. Suppose 


‘poor Carter had not dropped over the side, 


where should we have been? 

“ Bust," was the laconic rejoinder. 

* We may soon see some vessel." 

„Hope so—whereabouts are we, now?“ 

* I scarcely know.” 

“Didn't the old man ever show you a 
chart?“ 

* Sometimes." 

What's to be done I dunno," Jim mused 
perplexedly. Without grub or water we 
can't do much. The 
sail’s no use, an’ we'll 
have Old Jamaica ’’— 
he meant the sun— 
** streamin’ down hot 
presently ; the fellows 
wouldn't stick at the 


All dead—all dead !' 


oars two hours under such heat. Let's keep 
her as she goes for a spell, anyhow." 

His opinion was fully justified. As the 
day advanced the heat became severe, and 
not a breath of wind ruffled the ocean. The 
eye suffered painfully from the ceaseless glare, 
but even Jim himself presently dropped’ 
asleep, and wearied Dick soon followed that 
example. During the afternoon the men set’ 
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about the oars, but the heat proved too much, 
and further labour was abandoned until 
evening. Thus passed their first four-and- 
twenty hours without food or water, the 
latter want being most severe. During the 
following night some work at the oars helped 
her westward, but nothing unusual occurred. 

With sun up all 
eagerly sought a 
passing sail, but 
without success. 
Then big Jim and 
his comrades tight- 
ened by three holes 
in the buckles their 
belts, and stopped 
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chewing tobacco. As the day advanced the 
heat became even more severe, and no one 
thought of exertion. To be sure, some one 
occasionally stood up and looked round, but 
the time was mostly spent in the thwart- 
9 didi blackly cast on the bottom of the 

oat. 

In a blaze of glory the sun went down, and 
the night fell quickly. The men were be- 
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coming weary and kept no regular watch 
there was scarcely any need after dark. 
Somewhere about midnight Dick Lenason 
gently aroused his chum, and whispered in 
his ear. On an elbow Tommy cautiously 
raised himself, and peered through the dark- 
ness ahead. On the bow of the boat there 


po 


was the affrighted reply.“ - Ste Chap. IV. 


rested two large sea-birds—both were fast 
asleep. Never, surcly, did cat more stealthily 
stalk its victim than did the half-famished 
boys their prey. Along the boat both noise- 
lessly crawled, and the dreadful silence was 
suddenly broken by a frantic yell of delight. 
Springing to their feet, the alarmed crew 
found the lads quietly plucking and throwing 
overboard. the feathers of their unwary 


‘quarry. Great was the joy thus aroused. To 
the famished crew such assistance proved in- 
valuable, and despite the strong flavour of the 
birds it may be truthfully recorded that never 
before had men partaken of a more sadly 
needed meal. 

After that lucky catch the outlook seemed 
to grow less gloomy; it was as though God 
were aiding them. Shortly after-sunrise big 
Jim suddenly ceased gnawing at his belt, and 
gazed steadfastly toward the south-east. He 
stood erect upon a thwart, and following the 
direction of his gaze Dick Lenason presently 
made out upon the horizon a sail. 

Without movement, or even looking at the 
Jad, big Jim said quietly, * D’ye see her, 
boy?“ 

" Yes," Dick replied, ** but not clearly.” 

Give me yerhand. Stand 'longside— so"; 
and after a time he added, What is she?“ 

“A brig,” Dick returned, and Jim smiled. 

" Right you are, sonny," the man ex- 
claimed; *an' now for a long pull afore 
breakfast." . 

A sharp hail speedily aroused their com- 
panions, who at sight of the stranger saized 
the oars and sent the boat forward with sur- 
prising energy. 

The vessel was flatly becalmed, but would 
probably soon sce the glitter of the dripping 
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oars, and the sun-flash on the white boat 
forging ahead. The men became quite cheer- 
ful. The late disaster had for them occurred 
many years ago, so to speak, and they took 
to their quids, and even guessed as to what 
they would get for breakfast. 

Cheering each other to continued exertion, 
the boat sped briskly forward until the hull 
of the stranger loomed steadily larger, and 
then big Jim began to shout. The vessel 
was, however, still too far away for such 
sounds to reach her, but all were satisfied 
that further trouble would soon cease. 

A furriner of some sort, Jim said,“ but 
I don’t see anyone moving." 

„Any port in a breeze," one returned 
briskly. ‘ Pull away, chaps, I’m feelin’ the 
hunger badly." 

The vessel was then not more than a mile 
distant, and again Jim  hailed—* Brig 
ahoy ! 

There was no reply, but while the boat 
drew still closer a large shark was seen, and 
then another, and yet a third, passed slowly 
between both vessels. 

Their presence somewhat chilled the 
spirits of the men. “ There's summat amiss 
on board," a sailof observed, and his com- 
panions nodded their heads silently. 

Indeed, the merest glance showed that the 
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stranger had been long unattended, the yards 


swung loosely to every motion of the hull, 
while on the stern was neither name, nor 
port of hail, but above the coppered sides 
much “grass” and numberless barnacles 
clung to the sea-washed bull. 

„Brig ahoy !” 

In wonderment all eyes were bent on her, 
but no trace of living being was visible, and 
the swish of water streaming from the sea- 
weed as she rolled was the only audible 
sound above the flapping of the canvas. 

“ Easy starboard,” whispered big Jim. 

Noiselessly they ran alongside the main- 
chains and made fast the painter. Then 
the boat was sheered away to the utmost 
limit and the crew held a whispered con- 
versation. 

„They must be all dead,” one said. 

“ Mayhap she’s been abandoned! another 
man observed; “but she ain't sinking, any- 
how.“ | 

* Dead, or scuttled," big Jim remarked, 
“is all one to me. Here's over the side to 
find out the row," and with that the boat 
went alongside, while his semi-superstitious 
comrades wondered what fatality had over- 
taken the helpless vessel adrift on that 
placid sea. 

(To be continued.) 


THE TWINS: A VERY QUEER STORY. 


Oh! that touch of a vanished hand! 


uT he was far from comfortable in his mind. 
Immediate danger had been averted, 

but the future was still dark with calamity. 
Boy-like, he was oppressed not so much, I 
fear, by a sense of guilt, as by the knowledge 
that he had been seen, and would, in all 


probability, be. recognised. Long after the 


others had gone to slecp, he lay awake, 
weighing his chances, the sport of alternate 
hopes and fears. 

At length some brilliant thought seemed 
to strike him. He started as he lay, and then 
smiled. It was just possible that he might 
escape even now. Whatever it was, it set 
his mind at rest, and he fell a!mcst at once 
into an untroubled slumber, 


* CHAPTER III. 


Morning brought the need for action. 
While Dormitory C was yet in the throes of 
dressing, he had sworn it to secrecy, and the 
first breakfast bell found him waiting for hia 
brother to tell him that he wanted to see 
him after the meal to have a talk with him 
— something particular. 

His appetite was certainly unaffected, and 
the bread and butter, cut thick, disappeared 
with its usual rapidity. It takes a great deal 
to destroy a boy’s appetite, and his digestion 
is wonderful. Horace might have written 
with equal justice: 


* O dura ilia puerorum ! " 


On the signal for dismissal, Ransom 
carried off his brother to & quiet corner of 
. the playground, and there imparted to him 
all that had taken place on the previous 
evening. Red-tie and Middle-parting was 
much amused. But when Blue-tie and Side- 
parting proceeded to explain the result of 
the night's cogitation he demurred. How- 
ever, before the bell rang out its summons to 
morning school he had' been won over, and 
he of the blue-tie was in the highest of 
Epirits when the school assembled for 
prayers and roll-call. 

This ceremony over, an unwonted pause 
ensued, the well-known harbinger of ill. 
It set the boys wondering what in particular 
it might portend, though some were in a 
position to make & very shrewd guess as to 
that. But, sad reflection though it be, there 
were very, very few who did not feel a sudden 
sinking of heart, who did not hurriedly 
review all the many sins of omission and 
commission of which they had been guilty 
during the past week or so, and wonder 
which one was about to receive its reward. 

Then the head-master rose. “I am 
pained," he said, * deeply pained, to find that 
in spite of repeated admonitions, in defiance 
of the rules of the school and of my own ex- 
press commands, some boy among you hagnot 
only set himself to violate the eighth com- 
mandment, in which attempt he was happily 
frustrated, but has actually broken out of 


bounds, not in open daylight, when respect- 


, able persons are abroad, but under cover of 
. night, placing himself thereby on the level 


of the common thief, the burglar, and the 
felon. Even now, perhaps, he is laying the 
flattering unction to his heart that his 
personality might remain undetected, that 
the veil of night had concealed his identity 
from the man he would have wronged. But 
he was seen—he was teen, I say, before he 
could attain his nefarious purpose, by the 
farmer on whose land he had trespassed, and 
whose orchards he had intended to rob. I 
will not ‘ask him to step forward. That 


. course has been rendered unnecessary. The 


farmer is waiting. outside, and at his own 
special request will visit the various class- 
rooms in turn, and himself point out to me 
th» unhappy offender. You are dismissed!” 

The prospect disclosed by this speech was 
unplcasant and unprecedented, and an excited 
buzz of conversation arose as the boys retired. 

The Upper Fourth were already deep in the 
mysteries of the Latin language under the 
guidance of Mr. Hodson, when the lesson 
was interrupted by the entrance of the bead- 
master, who ushered into the room & middle- 
aged truculent-looking individual, who was 
dressed in a large-checked suit and gaiters, 
and swung a hunting crop in his hand— 
obviously the farmer. Without waiting for 
any invitation he stepped forward, and ran 
his eye quickly over the rows of boys before 
him. 

„That's the boy!" he cried excitedly, 
pointing with the hunting crop to Red-tied 
Ransom. That's the young blackguard ! ” 

This was rather more than  Red.tied 
Ransom had bargained for. He looked 
horribly frightened, and his usual complexion 
changed to fiery scarlet. 

" Please, sir, it wasn’t me. 
really, sir," he stammered. 

The head-master turned to tha farmer.: 
* You're quite sure? " he said. E 

"Sure?" replied the latter fiercely- 
“Sure? „Why, I'd know the young beggar 
again among a thousand.“ 


It wasn't 


' Things began to look very black for Red- 
tied Ransom, when his brother came to the 
rescue, and a dramatic incident occurred. 
Blue-tied Ransom stood up in his place and 
asked quietly, if a little ungrammatically : 

" Are you quite sure it wasn’t me? 

The farmer turned furiously upon the 
interrupter Les, sir," he began. I—I— 
that is—no—I mean—well, I’m blessed ! 
he ejaculated, as he stepped back a pace and 
gazed in wonderment at each boy in turn. 

The head-master probably thought this a 
good chance to get even with the farmer for 
the annoyance he had been to him—or, 
possibly, he was in an extra good temper 
that morning, and perceived the humour of 
the situation. At all events he did not 
hesitate to take advantage of the other's 
confusion. 

Come, come," he said severely. “ You 
must know which boy you saw last night in 
your orchard. I cannot be expected to 
punish half the school for one boy’s fault.” 

* But—confound it, sir! They are alike 
as two peas." 

“What coloured tie was the boy wear- 
ing ?" went on the head-master calmly. 

“Tie?” cried the farmer, raising his 
voice, with an uncomfortable suspicion that 
he was being made a fool of. * Tie? Do 
you suppose I noticed the colour of his tie ? ” 

“ Well, then, on which side was his hair 
parted?” 
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“What do you mean, sir?" the man 
shouted, fairly losing his temper, and facing 
round to find the head-master looking quite 
serious through his gold-rimmed spectacles. 
„How on earth could I see his parting in 
the dark? and him with his cap on, too!” 

*'Then I'm afraid I cannot help you," 
replied the head-master, with & slight shrug 
of his shoulders. 

It's one of those two, any way," said 
the farmer, “and I call on you to punish 
him." 

„And if I refuse? You said that you had 
sustained no actual loss. I think we had 
better resume the discussion in the privacy 
of my study," he continued, as the man 
seemed likely to begin an unseemly alterca- 
tion. 

He led the way out of the class-room, 
followed by the still indignant farmer, and 
the Upper Fourth reluctantly returned to 
their study of the Latin tongue. 

The two Ransoms were subsequently 
summoned to a private interview with the 
head-master, which, whatever its other 
results, succeeded in making for the time a 
sufficiently striking difference between the 
brothers. Blue-tied Ransom emerged from 
the fatal study in tears, with an extremcly 
lugubrious countenance, while the face of his 
Red-tied brother was cheerful and wreathed 
in smiles. 

Next day Blue-tied Ransom paid the due 
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penalty of his misdeeds. He was driven off 
in a cab immediately after breakfast, and the 
place knew him no more. The school felt 
a sense of relief. It was as if they had 
awakened from a nightmare. Even the 
head-master, who for a month past had 
seemed in danger of falling into the latter 
condition of Henry 1., was seen to smile 
again, and the knotted wrinkles that had 
made their appearance on the careworn 
foreheads of the staff began to smooth 
themeelves out. 

Red-tied Ransom alone remained to 
remind them of all they had gone through. 
By himself he was comparatively harmless 
for ill, but to the end of his scbooldays. 
which were many and full of honour, he 
was alwuys known as The Twin. 

H. Sr. JohN SEAMER. 
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THROUGH CANAL-LAND IN 


I PICTURED with what delight the average 
schoolboy would have hailed that nut- 
grove, especially as the gathering of the nuts 
from the bank would have entailed torn 
clothes, many tumbles, and unlimited 
scratches. 

After passing through lovely country, we 
arrived at Preston Brook, where we joined 
the Duke of Bridgewater Canal (now the 
property of the Manchester Ship Canal Com- 
pany). 

Here we decided to stop for tea, after 
which we once more proceeded on our way, 
and, after an uneventful paddle, brought our 
day’s journey toa close at Grappenhall, where 
we obtained comfortable quarters for the 
night at a cottage on the canal side. 

Up at six-thirty next morning, and after 

cleaning out the canoe and indulging in our 
morning swim, sat down to a good breakfast, 
to which we did ample justice. 
. Once more afloat, we made good progress 
towards Manchester, but after about an 
hour's paddle it came on to rain in torrents, 
and continued so until we reached Cotton- 
opolis, which we fetched at about one o'clock. 
I have always been given to understand that 
it does little else but rain at Manchester, and 
certainly on this occasion the much-maligned 
city did not belie its reputation. 

However, we did not trouble ourselves 
much about the rnin, as we had mackintoshes 
and sou'-westers on. 

Presenting much the appearance of a pair 
of ancient mariners in our get-up, we entered 
Hulme dockyard, safely berthed our canoe 
there, and prepared to spend the next two 
days with friends in the city. 

After passing two very pleasant days, 
during which we saw all that could be seen 
during such a brief stay, we said good-bye to 
our hospitable Manchester friends and pushed 
on towards our destination, and in due time 
reached Booth Town. close to Barton Moss, 
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PART III. 


passing en route Old Trafford Park. Near 
by here we arrived at the famous swivel 
bridge by which the Bridgewater Canal is 
carried over the Manchester Ship Canal. 

We happened to get to this point just as 
the bridge was opened to traffic for the first 
time, and as we paddled across in state we 
were hailed and told that ours was the very 
first canoe to have the distinction of crossing 
the new waterway. 
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A CANADIAN CANOE. 


Twice we essayed to get ashore, but finally, 
noi appreciating tho appearance of the 
motley crowd, we pushed on until we reached 
Plank Lane, where, the crowd of idlers being 
a little less dense, we summoned up pluck 
enough to venture ashore. 

Even here we found ourselves the centre 
of attraction to the people; rough miners 
crowding around as we lifted our canoe from 
the water, to stare in amazcment at our 


Approaching Manchester in the Rain. 


During the rest of the day's paddle we 
were in the very heart of the coal-mining 
district, and our progress caused no little 
comment and wonder to the crowds of 
locked-out miners and their families. 
So embarrassing became their attentions at 
length that we had to abandon our original 
intention of landing at Wigan, owing to the 
numerous crowd awaiting our approach at 
that place. 


appearance, some even going so far in their 
admiration of our little craft as to pass their 
hands along its polished sides, all the while 
expressing their opinions in such a broad 
vernacular as to be almost unintelligible to 
our Southern ears. They thought it was a 
joke upon our part when we told them that 
we had! paddled all the way from London in 
the canoe. The way they nudged each other 
and winked solemnly was most expressive. 
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Their attentions at last became so over- 
whelming that we were compelled to give the 
craft into the care of the friendly lock-keeper 
and beat a hasty retreat. 

Our host at Leigh very kindly afforded us 
a much-wished-for opportunity of exploring 
a coal-mine. Getting up early in the 
morning, we proceeded to the mouth of the 
pit, entered the cage, and soon were speeding 
downward at a most alarming pace, accom- 
plishing the distance of 700 yards in forty-five 
seconds. 

The sensation accompanying this rapid 
descent into the bowels of the earth was far 
from pleasant, but we quickly recovered when 
we reached terra firma, and, when we had 
become accustomed to the intense darkness, 
were soon able to follow our guide through 
the almost deserted workings. s 

The miners were on strike, and only the 
engineers and others necessary to attend to 
the machinery for keeping the shafts and 
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of the canal near the entrance to a lock, we 
met some barges coming down in tow of a tug, 
and, as luck would have it, our tow-line fouled 
& tree stump just at the moment when the 
tail barge began to swing ominously over 
towards our bank. 

. For a moment or two it looked as if the 
canoe must be crushed like an egg-shell 


between the bank and the barge, but fortu. 


nately at the critical moment an extra strong 
jerk on the tow-line got it clear, and with a. 
run Jacky whisked the canoe through the 
narrow streak of open water, and we were 
safe. 

We stayed with friends at Preston for the 
next three days, and managed to put in a 
highly enjoyable round of sight-seeing, 
during which we paid a flying visit to South- 
port. 

Our stay at an end, we embarked once 
more, taking three of our friends with us in 
the canoe as far as Garstang. 


towards Orooklands, passing Nately and 
Ashton on the way. | 

For a great portion of this part of our 
journey the surroundings were truly 
beautiful, the trees meeting overheard in 
many places, and forming a cool leafy 
canopy, while the water was so clear that we 
could distinguish objects lying .upon the 
bottom quite distinctly, although the water 
averaged a depth of seven or eight feet. Our 
silent approach allowed us to come upon 
shoals of fish, which only darted away when 
our bows cleared the water immediately 
above them, & sight that roused all our 
angling instincts. | | E | 

At other spots along thecanalthe toworing 
hills, with their crests enshrouded in mist, 
combined to make up as impressive a 
picture as can be conjured up by the imagin- 
ation.. zm | 

Wild-flowers, blackberries, and sloes dotted 
the banks in profusion, and the occa- 


workings ventilated and free from water were 
on duty, so that the desolate stillness of the 
place impressed us more profoundly, perhaps, 
than if we had been surrounded by busy toilers. 

After going all over the mine, each with 
Davy lamp in hand—during which we had 
several times to chase our head-gear, which 
was blown off by the strong draught from the 
ventilating fans—we once more entered the 
cage and were quickly whirled upwards to the 
light of day. 

Next day we embarked rather later than 
was our usual custom, and paddled on towards 
Preston, having to traverse a portion of 
the river Ribble before we reached this 
town. Nothing very interesting or exciting 
occurred upon this day, except for a rather 
narrow shave we had of getting smashed up 
by a barge. 

.It happened that one of us was towing, 
while the other remained in the canoe to 
Steer. Just as we got to a very narrow strip 
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Canal near Sedgwick. 


Five people (in addition to luggage) in a 
small craft of this description was an exceed- 
ingly tight pack, and we had to strictly taboo 
any skylarking, else we should very quickly 
have got a ducking. At Garstang we left our 
friends, after a high tea; and after passing 
several towns and villages, at eventide reached 
Lancaster, which we made our headquarters 
for the night. 

I may mention that we met with great 
kindness and consideration from the officials 
during the whole of our journey along the 
Lancaster canal, one of the employés being 
told off to clear all barges out of our way, and 
see us safely, and with the least trouble to 
ourselves, to its end at Kendal; this thought- 
fulness saving us much delay and incon: 
venience, and rendering this portion of our 
trip one of the most delightful experiences 
throughout the whole of our journey. 

Getting afloat in good time next morning, 
we bade farewell to Lancaster, and pushed on 


ves? 
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sional starting of a hare or the putting up of 
a rocketing pheasant from out of the woods, 
through which we passed at intervals, con- 
veyed to us a charming impression of Nature 
in all the glorious wealth of an early English 
autumn. 

At Hest Bank the canal approached the 
coast, which we followed for some distance, 
allowing. us to obtain an interesting view of 
Morecambe Bay. 

Arriving at Crooklands about seven in the 
evening, we left our canoe in' charge there 
and walked into Milnethorpe, a distance of 
some three miles, and sought shelter for the 
night, with the consciousness that next day 
would see us at the end of our canal journey. 

Early next morning we are out and about, 
and, breakfast despatched, we get afloat once 
more, with the sun shining, the birds singing, 
and a soft wind blowing from the south, 
making the last part of our trip perfect in 
every respect. 
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We paddled along past the varied scenery 
on the banks, dotted here and there with 
villages and hamlets and occasionally a town. 
The last day on the canal we made a regular 
picnic of, landing on the grassy banks when 
we wanted to rest and eat, and pushing 
onward again when we were so inclined. 

In this manner we progressed past 
Hincaster, Sedgwick, and Natland, and at 
about three o'clock in the afternoon reached 
Kendal, where the canal system curiously 
ends in a sheer wall. We were now practi- 
cally at the end of our destination, and after 
carefully bumping the nose of the canoe 
against the headwall of the canal, we landed 
at the steps. 

Obtaining the assistance of a man with a 
horse and cart, we conveyed our craft to 
Kendal railway station, and after tea took the 


train (with the canoe stowed away in the 
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guard’s brake) to Windermere station. Now 
a difficulty arose as to how to get the canoe 
safely to. Bowness-on- Windermere, a distance 
of about a mile and a-half. We were nearly 
at our wits’ ends for want of a suitable con- 
veyamce, when a kindly disposed ’bus-driver 
offered to take the canoe inside the bus, 
which offer, needless to say, we literally 
jumped at ; and seated outside with our craft 
stowed away inside the vehicle, we proceeded 
to our journey’s end in this novel fashion, 
much to the amusement and edification of 
the numerous onlookers. 

After a short stay by the lakeside, we took 
our canoe by train back to London, and so 
brought to a close one of the most health- 
giving and enjoyable holidays it has ever 
been my lot to spend, and which I shall 
always recall with the liveliest feelings of 
delight. 


A THOUSAND DAYS IN THE ARCTIC. 


(Y July 12, 1894, the Windward steamed 
slowly down the Thames, bearing Mr. 
Jackson and his companions to that dreary 
arctie region which was to be their home for 
three years. 

The generosity and publie spirit of Mr. 
Alfred Harmsworth had equipped and sent 
out the expedition, and though, in common 
with all arctic explorers, its commander 
cherished hopes of reaching the Pole, it was 
clearly understood that this was to be “a 
Polar, not a Pole Expedition." With “ beat- 
ing the record " Mr. Harmsworth had na 


sympathy, and affirmed that he would be 
entirely satisfied if Mr. Jackson added to our 
knowledge of the great frozen north, of which 
for so long little was known; if he reached 
the Pole and did not do this, the enterprise 
might be classed a failure. Viewed from 
this standpoint, it must be called a marked 
success. 

In 1873 Wayprecht and Payer, the leaders 
of the Austro-Hungarian expedition, dis- 
covered an apparently long seaboard, to 
which they gave the name Franz-Josef 
Land. Mr. Jackson's purpose was to explore 
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this region, hoping to find that the land 
extended far north, thus affording means for 
a nearer approach to the Pole than had 
hitherto been achieved. | 

Seven weeks after the Windward left 
English shores Franz-Josef Land was sighted, 
and presented to the explorers a bold 
glaciated coastline, with here and there 
black projecting headlands of basalt 
frowning unhospitably upon them. 

Then began the difticulties of the expedi- 
tion, and they seemed to increase daily. 
Mr. Jackson was unable to effect a landing 
until September 8, for what had been 
thought to be mainland proved an archi- 
pelago, intersected by dangerous currents. 
A possible, if not easy, landing-place was 
found on Northbrook Island, the most 
southern and westerly of the group. Here 
Mr. Jackson decided to establish his winter 
quarters and erected his substantial log-hut, 
brought in sections from Archangel, naming 
it “Elmwood.” His provisions were stored 
here, and it became the centre of his explor- 
ing expeditions. 

Mr. Jackson describes the outlook from 
this hut as unutterably dreary and desolate. 
* Behind it, to the north, high basaltic cliffs, 
with the steep talus running down, were 
dimly discernible through the dense mists 
and falling snow. All around was an inde- 
finite white expanse, from which here and 
there projected ice-covered boulders. The 
wind moaned in the cliffs above. A short. 
distance from the land the roars of ice pres- 
sures proclaimed the commotion there, now 
rumbling like distant thunder, now breaking 
into screams and howls, then dying out in a 
shrill whistle, like a railway train rushing 
into a station, with loud booms; iceblocks 
could be seen piling themselves up in long 
lines as far as eye could reach, in the gloom 
of the long arctic night.“ 

The Windward, which was to have gone, 
south after landing the members of the ex- 
pedition, was unfortunately caught in the 
ice, and compelled to remain imprisoned till 
the melting of the ice in the following spring. 
This was a severe strain on Mr. Jackson's 
stores, whilst the continual bad weather and 
dark days were trying to the health and 
spirits of all. The enforced inaction of the 
long winter is one of the most trying 
experiences of the traveller in arctic regions, 
and Mr. Jackson did all in his power to keep 
those about him as busy as weather and 
absence of light would permit. à 

When the moon shone, everything 
appeared more cheery. Long runs were 
taken on snow-shoes, and should a bear 
make its appearance and a chase ensue, the 
day was a red-letter one indeed. Unfortu- 
nately, in Franz-Josef Land dreary weather, 
with bitter gales and driving snow, is most 
characteristic of winter. 

As soon as spring and daylight returned 
and there was a prospect of the Windward 
getting free of the ice, Mr. Jackson called the 
members of the expedition to him, remarking 
that they had now some experience of the arctio 
and of the life which lay before them, and 
giving them the option of withdrawing from 
their engagement and going back with the 
ship. One and all, however, decided to 
remain, and on July 3 the Windward sailed 
without them. 

Preparations then went on apace for 
sledging journeys northward. For these 
journeys the most careful arrangements 
have to be made; so much depends on the 
weight and bulk of the baggage. Mr. Jack- 
son's sledges were made in Norway, under 
his personal direction, and were so serviceable 


‘as to go not only through the whole of the 


Franz-Josef Land Expedition, extending over 
three years, but also through the journey he 
took in 1893 and 1894 to Waigatz and the 
Bolshaia Zemelskija Tundra. i 
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"The sledges during these preliminary 
journeys were drawn by Russian ponies, 
which did their work so well as to confirm 
Mr. Jackson in his belief that ponies, not 
dogs, are best suited for arctic exploration. 
The Samoyad and Ostiak dogs he took with 
him, though hardy and capable of great exer- 
tion, gave him much trouble. The expedi- 
tion lost quite half the number through their 
savage attacks upon each other; one animal 
would, for some incomprehensible reason, 
become “a marked dog," and at the first 
opportunity the whole team would set upon 
him and worry him to death. If a dog broke 
loose in the night, there would assuredly bea 
canine funeral in the morning. 

Sledging in the arctic is hard work for 
man and beast. The ponies were always 
wet, or. else their coats hard-froze, with 
lumps of ice dangling from them; all the 
food was frozen solid, and had to be attacked 
with a tomahawk. The tent was incessantly 
raining showers upon its occupants, owing to 
condensation, and all the gear and furs, from 
being wet, assumed the consistency of steel 
armour. “I have sat for hours," says Mr. 
Jackson, ** after a hard day's work, shivering 
and trying to force my body into my fur coat 
by degrees, sitting first on one part of a 
‘militza’ and then another, and gradually 
working it with the hand into a more pliable 
condition.” 

Very. important geographical results were 
the outcome of Mr. Jackson's sledging 
journeys, though no great advance was made 
towards the Pole. The map of Franz-Josef 
Land was quite altered. The seaboard was 
found to be of no length, and the mainland ” 
to consist of many islands ; a new route north 
was opened up ; land which had been mapped 
was found to have no existence ; and a great 
northern sea, which Mr. Jackson named after 
the Queen, Queen Victoria Sea," was dis- 
covered. 

These notable results were not achieved 
without considerable risk, hardship, and dis- 
comfort. Sledging can only be carried on 
during the short spring and summer, and even 
then, owing to sudden changes of temperature 
from intense frost to rapid thaw, the snow is 
soft and treacherous. The explorers often 
sank to the knees into sloppy snow and 
water, and there were open cracks in the ico 
from which the ponies and sledges had fre- 
quently to be dragged by main force. There 
was seldom achoice of roads, and dense mists 
rendered it impossible to see the snow at 


their feet clearly, whilst they stumbled over. 


rises and depressions like persons blindfold, 
unable from the total absence of colour and 
shadow to distinguish differences of level. 
On one occasion, when crossing a glacier, 
an accident happened which almost proved 
fata] to Mr. Armitage, the meteorologist of 
the expedition, and Brownie, the last survivor 
of the six ponies.: Without any warning or 
indication of & bad place in the ice, the pony 
dropped all four legs into a crevasse, and lay 
suspended over the deep black abyss. She 
was fortunately too frightened to struggle, 
and Mr. Jackson promptly passed the reins 
round her neck and tried to hold her up. 
Mr. Armitage, who was on the glacier alone 
with Mr. Jackson, hastened to his assistance ; 
but, unluckily slipping off his snowshoes, 
himself sank into the crevasse up to his 
armpits. : Both men had some very anxious 
moments, till Mr. Armitage, who had kept 
quite cool and collected, managed to get out. 
After much pulling and hauling, Brownie 
also was extricated and set again on safe 
ground. Though she had come unscathed 
through this accident, she was not to leave 
the dismal glacier alive; a few days later 
‘she began to droop and to lose appetite, and, 
in spite of all Mr. Jackson's efforts, was 
‘found dead one morning. Her death was a 
serious loss to the two explorers, for with her 
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died more than half their draught-power ; yet 
they were also greatly affected at losing her 
for her own sake. For more than two years 
she had been a faithful servant, doing her 
work well, though a great part of the time 
without proper food, and, says Mr. Jackson, 
deserved a better fate than to leave her bones 
on a horrible arctic glacier. 

In July and Aucust, after the Windward left 
Northbrook Island, Mr. Jackson and some of 
his party made a notable boating expedition 
in their whaling boat, the Mary Harmsworth 
—the first and last of such voyages. The 
weather proved adverse, and the boat was 
not only nipped in the ice and nearly lost, 
but had to weather a terrific three-days’ 
storm, from which the explorers scarcely 
hoped to escape with their lives. We had 
a wonderful escape," writes Mr. Jackson. "I 
don’t think it is possible for the expedition 
to have a closer shave." 

With that devotion to science which dis- 
tinguished him throughout the enterprise, 


Mr. Jackson managed to map out the whole 


coast, to make some valuable collections, and 
discover fresh coastline to the west of Cape 
Lofley and in Cambridge Bay. 

Under the most difficult circumstances he 
kept a careful journal of the doings of the 
party, chronicling also the condition of the 
country, the direction of the wind, the 
state of the weather, photographing every 
notable feature, and making detailed and 
accurate maps, which are perhaps the most 
valuable outcome of his journey. *'Keeping 
& journal whilst sledging is not exactly a 
joy,“ he tells us, especially when the ink is 
frozen hard and has to be thawed by holding 
the bottle in the hand, and the writing has 
to be speedily carried on, or the ink freezes 
on the pen or the paper before the sentence 
is completed, whilst the hands have to be 
frequently thrust into the pockets to avoid 
frostbites.“ 

Such occupations, however, helped to fill 
moments which might otherwise have proved 
dull and monotonous. Week in, week out, 
the days of arctic explorers are distressingly 
alike, lacking entirely interest of fresh faces, 
new books, papers, or news of any kind. Mr. 
Jackson, sometimes, for a change, arranged 
a hunting party in which all took part, 
though, for practical purposes, numbers were 
rather a hindrance than a help. In Franz- 
Josef Land there is no lack of animal life, 
though no great variety. Of bird life, to 
replenish the larder, looms were the great 


w Stand-by, though a few Brent geese and three 


eider ducks were shot. It was to bears, 
however, that the party chiefly looked for the 
supply of fresh meat, to the use of which 
Mr. Jackson attributes largely the health of 
himself and his companions. 

Bear is very good meat, a little coarse and 
flavourless it might be thought in England, 
but in the arctic one learns not to be fas- 
tidious. It was preferable to walrus, which 
sometimes furnished a meal, and was pro- 
nounced “coarse, tough, with a distinct 
flavour of iodine.” 

Walrus-shooting is always a risky sport, 
as the walrus have a habit of lying upon ice 
of a dangerous character and near the 
drifting pack at the edge of the fast ice. 
There they lie with their tails almost in the 
water, looking at a distance like & number 
of large leeches. Asthe sportsmen approach 
they raise their heads and look at them 
with round staring eyes, as though inqui- 
ring their right to trespass on their domain ; 
then, with wild bellowing and snorting, 
begin to slide intothe water. Itis a pathetic 
sight to see mothers endeavouring to shield 
their cubs, by clasping them with their 


flappers and swimming with them in their 


einbrace. The walrus is for the most part 
a pugnacious creature, and seems to love a 
fight. When irritated he can prove a very 


dangerous antagonist, clambering on a floe 
where a hunter is seen, and endeavouring to 
sweep him into the water. A walrus has been 
known to attack a boat, and, with its strong 
tusks, rip open the bottom, rendering it 
necessary to haul it hurriedly upon the ice 
to prevent its sinking and drowning the 
occupants. 

A couple of young walrus cubs captured 
by Mr. Jackson became great pets in the 
settlement. The doctor devised a feeding- 
bottle for them out of a football-bladder, 
with a cane tube for a nozzle, which they 
soon took readily. ‘ Puggie,’’ the elder, was 
especially sociable, and rapidly improved in 
his manners; every day he was taken out of 
his pen, and shambled about in that awkward 
fashion peculiar to his race, until his nurse, 
Mr. Wilson, considered that he had taken 
enough exercise, when he was fed, and put to 
bed again, or tucked up in the primitive 
perambulator manufacturéd for him. 

In June, 1896, the solitude of the little 
party, which had been undisturbed since 
the departure of the Windward, was unex- 
pectedly broken. Mr. Armitage came rush- 
ing in to tell his chief that through his 
field-glass he had seen a man on a floe— 
the S.S.E. of Cape Flora, about four miles 
off. A man! The most unlikely thing in 
that desolate region! He must have mis- 
taken a walrus for a man. Mr. Jackson 
got a glass, and found there was no mistake. 
Getting a gun, he fired a shot, to attract the 
stranger’s attention, and started to meet 
him. 

"On approaching," he says, *I saw a 
tall man on ski, with roughly made clothes, 
and with an old felt hat on his head. He 
was covered with oil and grease, and black 
from head to foot." From his wearing ski 
Mr. Jackson judged he was no English 
sailor, but a man from some Norwegian 
walrus-sloop who had come to grief and 
wintered on Franz-Josef Land. All at once 
it struck him that the stranger’s features 
and his fair hair and beard resembled those 
of Nansen, whom he had once met in 
London. 

“ Aren't you Nansen? he exclaimed. 

„Mes, I am Nansen,” the stranger replied, 
and went on to explain the circumstances of 
his leaving the Fran with Lieutenant 
Johansen, and of their wanderings to Cape 
Flora, going through ineredible hardships 
and privations. 

Nansen and his companion were made 
heartily welcome at the settlement, where 
they awaited the arrival of the Windward, 
on which they decided to return to Norway. 

About a month later the vessel reached 
Cape Flora with the expected stores of pro- 
visions for another winter on the ice. To 
Mr. Jackson’s disappointment, owing to tho 
terms upon which the captain and officers 
of the Windward had been engaged, he wus 
obliged to give up his project of exploring 
north, dredging, and sounding in her. But 
though much of the scientific work he 
had planned had to be left undone, there 
was still enough to do on land to occupy 
hands and mind. 

They said good-bye to Nansen and 
Johansen, and with rather sad hearts 
watched the little vessel steam away, leaving 
them to the darkness and loneliness of 
another winter. The bircs had already 
flown south, a deathlike stillness reigned 
everywhere, twilight at noon was already 
growing dim, and soon perpetual darkness 
would be their portion. Each wondered, as 
they stood at the flagstaff to wave a last 
farewell, if they would all stand together to 
welcome the Windward’s return, or if some, 
during the long darkness, would have found 
rest for ever upon those icy shores. 

It proved to be à winter of more than 
usual inclemency. Gales swept across the 


country, driving fiercely before them hard 
snow, which cut the face like whipcord. On 
one occasion one of the buildings and all 
the sledges with their gear were blown away. 
The sledges were fortunately recovered un- 
injured, but the house was reduced to match- 
wood. 

Many risky and adventurous journeys 
were made, in spite of the weather. Gillis 
Land, as noted on the map, was found not 
to exist at all, frustrating Mr. Jackson’s plan 
of reaching the Pole by land, and many new 
points were explored and named—a winter 
of work, though “one day was as like an- 
other as two peas." 


In July, 1897, the Windward returned: 


rather unexpectedly. To Mr. Jackson’s re- 
gret no animals arrived in ber, and this 
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fact, together with certain communications 


amongst his correspondence, left him no 
option but to give up further exploration 
and return to England. He had planned, in 
the following spring, to map in the islands, 
to push as far north as possible, exploring to 
the west of Nansen’s route, and the use of 
the Windward would have made the scien- 
tific results of the journey still more com- 
plete. This, however, he ¿was compelled to 
forego, and in the ¡beginning of September, 
1897, found himself once more in the Thames, 
after three years gof cheerful endurance, of 
tenacity in adhering to his high purpose, and 
notable success, which have won him a dis- 
tinguished place in the annals of scientific 


exploration. — s 
EL SvART-HoBsox. 
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VERY boy with ofdinary skill can make this 


apparatus, and thereby provide himself 
and friends with an endless source of amuse- 
ment. 

The general principle of its construction is 
this. In the front of a large box a hole is 
cut the size of the face. On the back is 
fastened (internally) a large mirror. A 
person looking through the hole would sea 
the reflection of his features in the mirror 
opposite. Underneath the hole is painted 
the body of a man—the more dwarfish and 
peculiar the better—or, as will be described 
in this article, a movable figure is cut out and 
fastened to the inside of the box, in the same 
position. Now, if a person were to look 
through the hole, he would see a strange, 
grotesquely shaped figure whose face he 
would be bound to acknowledge as his own ; 
bat perhaps it would be as well for you 
not to intimate that the body was too! 

A great variety of figures can be formed by 
altering the designs inside, and by different 
persons gazing through the hole into the 
mirror; so there need be no fear of this 
“Mystical Chamber” ever growing “ stale,” 
a3 so many other optical illusions do. 

The boy who wants to help in a bazaar 
cannot do better than set to work and con- 
struct this Mystical Chamber for himself. 
Then, being provided with several designs of 
bodies, he can charge & penny for each 
person looking türough the hole. The 
shouts of laughter that will be the inevitable 
result of a look will gain for his chamber 
a ready patronage. 

I will now pro:ced to give the details of its 
eonstruction. 

First. procure a large wooden box (a packing- 
case will do) wich dimensions as follows: 


wide. 
carpentry is advised to make a box of this 
A large square hole is cut out 
of the top, and a piece of glass (a, B fig. 1) 
fixed over it. 
tissue-paper must be pasted on the under- 
side of it. 
ground or frosted glass. 


Four feet high, 2 ft. 6 in. deep, and 2 ft. 6 in. 
The boy who knows a little about 


size himself. 
If ordinary sbeet-glass is used, 
It is, however, preferable to use 


An oval-shaped opening is cut in the 
front of the box, 6 inches from the top, and 


Fic. 2. 


Fig. 3. 


about 6 in. by 5 in. in size. In fig. 1 the 

boy's face is pressed against this hole. 
Undetneath the hole, inside the box, may be 

painted. the body, arms, and legs of a man. 


Round the hole, the ears, hair, etc., of the 
man must be painted. 


If it is desired to 
make a figure with movable arms and legs, 


. such an one as here described may soon be 


cut out. - | 

Fig. 8 represents & back view of it. The 
arms and legs are cut out of cardboard and 
pivoted to the body (which is made of the 
same material), as shown in diagram. The 


* 
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ends of them are connected by smaller strings 
to one long string, which, if pulled, will 
cause the limbs to move up and down. 
Fig. 2 shows a front view of the same man 
as it should appear when fixed inside the 
box, the tail part being painted on the box 
itself. Of course it is to be understood that 
the figure here illustrated is given merely as 
a suggestion—any shape or size may be 
made as desired. 

The body is slightly bent over and se- 
curely fastened to the box (the manner in 
which this is done may be seen by reference 
to the sectional view p, fig. 1), leaving the 
arms and legs room to move freely. The 
string is then carried to the bottom of the 
box, round a small pulley there fixed, and 
out at the back. A small handle, x (fig. 1) 
is attached to it, and it is then ready for 
use. 

A large mirror is fastened to the back of 
the box (internally), about 3 in. from the top 
and both sides, and.1 ft. from the bottom 
(shown at r,o, fig. 1). To complete the 
chamber, all that is now necessary is to fix 
a blind, o, just in front of the mirror, which 
can be rolled up and down by pulling a string 
passing over a pulley, g, at the back; c 
(fig. 1) is the end view of the roller upon which 
it is wound. 

When he has completed bis mystical 
chamber," the exhibitor must ask his friend 
to place his face to the hole and keep his 
eyes widely open. The blind is then slowly 
drawn up, and the string connected to the 
figure given a succession of short, sharp 
tugs. Of course, the first thing that will 
attract the attention of the spectator will be 
the jumping limbs of a dwartish figure. He 
will not realise at first that the face of this 
curious creature is the reflection of his own, 
but when he does the exhibitor will be made 
aware of the fact by muffled sounds, strangely 
resembling laughter, that will proceed from 
the interior of the box. 
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OUR NOTE 8004. 


B. O. P.“ COMMEMORATION TREES. 


From Bridgetown, Barbados, A. II. Bayley writes, 
under date of Aug. 15 : * Tocommemorate the twents- 
first year of the B. O. P.“ I have planted a bay · tree, 
which shows that even as the most successful pocts of 
old were crowned with the Jaurel, so also the B. O. P.“ 
deserves crowning, siuce, in every boy's opinion, it is 
the best.” 


a> 
e 


RISEN FROM THE RANKS. 


DURING the past fourteen years there have been 0^6 
promotions from the ranks in the Army. Amonret 
these there were only 313 Second Lieutenants’ com- 
missions given away. So far as Cavalry commissions 
are concerned, cnly two have been granted from the 
ranks in the past three or four years, while the average 
number gazetted previously to this was six each year. 
Of the total number of commissions given over the 
same period, exclusive of those enumerated above. 920 
have been given the Cavalry, 1,249 Royal Artillery, 
576 Royal Engineers, and 5,830 Infantry. 

— ' 


OUR R.A.’B. , 


A WRITER in the “ Bazaar" makes the following 
statement as tothe nationality of our leading artists: 
Londoners among the R. As are Messrs. Aitchison, 
Armstead. Dicksee, Onslow Ford, Goodall. Gow, Leslie, 
Lucas, Riviere, Marcus Stone, Thornycroft, Watts, 
and Wells. Edinburgh is the native city of Messrs. 
Peter Graham. McWhirter, and Orchardson. Worres- 
ter owns Mr. T. Brock and Mr. Leader. Liverpool is 
the birthplace of Mr. Luke Fildes and of Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse. Mr. Boughton was born in Norfolk: 
Cooper, Canterbury; Davis, Finchley : Faed, Kirk- 
cudbright ; Frith, Yorkshire; Gregory, Southampton; 
Herkomer, Bavaria : Alma Tadema, The Netherlands ; 
Ouless, Jersev : Poynter. Paris; Prinsep, India: Sant, 
Crovdon; Yeames, Russia: Abbey and Zarjent. 
American, For the moment we cannot ray what towns 
claim Messrs, Croft. Hook. Horsley, Richmond, Shaw, 
Woods, Jackson, and J. Waterhouse. It is a little 
curious that not oue of the forty comes from Ireland. 
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KNIGHTS OF THE WHEEL. 


i CYCLING SONG. | "E 
Words by Drom GRaYL. 


Music by W. Baxren BRooxms. 


— — 


Give the hunter his hounds and his horse, SE Give the 


fisher his rodsand his line, Lct the boater of rivers dis- course, 


And Ei tar sing the joys of the brine ; But ours is a dif-fer-ent 
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A run on a well.fashion'd road On the go-a-head PR aM kane 
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CHORUS.’ ‘Quicker. 
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Many a mile - stone by, 


Driving a-long thro’ village and town, 
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. Jour - dex ing on with zeal, 
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- ing wheel, Joly com-pan-ions, here we come, Jol-ly com-pan - ions, 
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here we come, Jolly com-pan-ions, here we come, Knights of the shin -ing wheel. . . ` 


After third verse. 


When the hedges are white with the may, By the orb or - the stars of the night, | 

Or the bramble is red with the rose, Singing high, singing low, home we hie, 
. We drink the delights of the way Thro’ the dusk with our lanterns alight . 

With every zephyr that blows. Like & swarm of bright meteors we fly. 

When the heavens are cloudless and high, And the hamlets awake to our strain 
And the breezes about us we feel, And the tone of our clarion peal, 

No wandering birds as they fly And revellers join the refrain . 
Are more blithe than the Knights ol the Wheel. Of the song of the Knights of the Whoel. 

Chorus— Travelling, etc. Chorus— Travelling, eto. t 
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REVIEW OF OUR ENGLISH CRICKET TOUR OF 1899, AND ADVICE TO BOY BOWLERS ` 


AND BATSMEN. 


A CHAT WITH M. A. NOBLE, THE PHENOMENAL YOUNG AUSTRALIAN CRICKETER. 


ust before the last test match, Mr. M. 
„J A. Noble, one of the most remarkable 
cricketers of the day, very kindly gave mea 
whole evening for the benefit of readers of 
the “B.O.P.” As I looked at him, barely 
twenty-five years of age, I could not help 
thinking that it was not until the winter of 
1897, when Mr. Stoddart's team went to 
Australia, that we even became familiar with 
his name. His opportunity came when he 
was tried for New South Wales against Mr. 
Stoddart's team, and he took five wickets in 
the first innings, and all that fell in the 
second, and he attracted the attention of 
the Selection Committee, who, somewhat to 


the general surprise, chose him as an all. - 


round man to represent Australia in the 
seeond big match. Everybody knows how 
thoroughly the choice of the Committee was 
justified. Since that time Mr. Noble's 
career has been one of almost uninterrupted 
success, n.d it is very seldom indeed that 
he has failed in the same match both with 
‘bat and ball. The curl in the air that he 
was &ble to give to the ball made him very 
difficult to the English batsmen, and he is 
a better, bowler now than he was then. 
Although he is known to Englishmen as a 
-stonewaller, he is very much like our great 
Yorkshire batsman, Mr. Jackson, and is a 
man who can hit and make runs very quickly. 

I asked him what he had found different 
in England from the play in Australia. 

“I have found that on English wickets a 
man might be & successful bowler by keeping 
a good length and trusting tothe wicket to do 
the rest. During our present tour, however, I 
have never come across a wicket here on which 
we could not get any break at all. On some 
it was only very little, but there has always 
been a break. At home, on the other hand, 
we cannot get a break on our perfect wickets, 
so that a man has to bowl with his head; he 
must bowl with an even action, pitching the 
ball up, keeping it short, and all sorts of ex 
periments, otherwise he stands no chance of 
getting wickets. In fact, if he has not the 
nbility to bowl a slow ball with the same 
action as a fast one, he really might as well 


not bowl at all on good wickets against good . 


batsmen. The great difference, of course, 
that impresses us about English cricket is 
the enormous development of the professional 
system. I think that in some ways Aus- 
tralians have an advantage over Englishmen 
in the matter of practice. Here professionals 
bowl constantly at the nets; in Australia we 
naturally bowl because there is no ono else 
to do it for us, and the result is, even in a 
country where the game is practically an 
amateur one, that our men are all-round 
cricketers, and because they bowl and like it 
and have ample facilities for it. Itis not for 
me to say, but it would seem, for some 
reason or another, that the amateurs in 
England discount bowling, and, with the 
exception of Mr. W. M. Bradley, there does 
not seem to be very many in the very first 
rank. A great advantage, then, of the Aus- 
tralian cricket system is, that because we are 
all-round players we sre able to show far 
more strength in the bowling department 
than you would imagine from only an 
acquaintance with an amateur team. On 
the other hand, we were very much im- 
pressed with the high standard of fielding 
which seems to prevail at the Universities, 
and if one must make a difference between 
the two, the Oxford Eleven were the finest 
fielding side we have met in this country.” 


Bz A B.O.P.” COMMISSIONER. 


" What was your experience when you 
were starting to become a batsman ?” 

“ Well, I made up my mind that until I 
began to know something of what was required 
I would play a slow game in order to get a 
strong defence. Ihad no idea of getting runs, 
but simply to learn how to meet the delivery 
of the bowler and to guard my wicket 
from attack. Any success which has 
attended me since I put down to the patient, 
slow, and steady play of my first season. 
Being only à young man myself, and taking 
the deepest interest in cricket among tho 
younger generation both in Australia and in 
England, I would say most earnestly, it is a 
bad idea simply to try and play a dashing 
game, to slog and hit away, unless there has 
been many months of patient defence." 

* Do you think, from your English tour, 
that we have very much to learn in the way 
of fielding? ” 


“Well, in my view, without expressing 
any opinion as to the merits and demerits 
of Australia and England in this particular 
department, fielding is very important. 


For 


instance, looking back on the present season, 


one can see where a catch missed, or a ball" 


carelessly returned, has meant a match lost. 
The finest fieldsman in the world is Sydney 
Gregory, and yet he is one of the smallest 
cricketers that ever go upoa the field. He is 
a living example of what a cricketer should 
do and be when engaged in the field. There 
can be no doubt that more matches are lost 
by reason of loose fielding than by anything 
else. A club which can boast of a good 
team, active and keen in this department, 
has a great advantage. Now one must have 
a good eye, and be very keen, to be effective 
in the field. He must watch the match, 
must not be dilatory, for perhaps just when 
he is star-gazing, or looking at the spectators, 
that moment a chance may come and be 
missed, which means the losing or the 
winning of a match. Always remember the 
club, the side, the county first: personal 
triumphs are very secondary, and popular 
unselfish players very rarely think of any- 
thing but what they can do to secure victory 
for their side. At Kent, at the Oval, ct 


. whatever to make any alterations. 


Essex, when we were beaten, the sides were 
very keen, and the only thing we care to say 
about our defeats is that they were brought 
about by thoroughly good cricket. When you 
are going to learn to bowl it is of no use only 
trying to bowl straight. The delivery should 
be varied, and youngsters should never bowl 
fast at the start. They should remember 
that if they wish to succeed they must be 
very careful, and not incur the suspicion of 
doing anything that may lead people to 
believe that they throw." 

" You are said, Mr. Noble, to be able to 
make the ball curl and spin in the air. Do 
you mind telling me how it is done? 

“I did not know myself until one day a 
gentleman told me that I made the ball curi 
in the air. I looked at him with a good deal 
of astonishment, and, for & time, certainly 
did not believe it, but after & little while I 
found what was stated was perfectly correct. 
There is no rule that can be laid down for 
this, and different players get the break in 
different ways. Ibrenk from the off with my 
first finger only —placing the ball between my 
first finger and thumb enables me to do what 
I want. For & break from the off you give 
the ball a twist from left to right, while for 
a leg break you twist from right to left. In 
the present season, which has been wonderful 
for its marvellous scores and splendid 
wickets, the question of bowling has become 
very important, and I have seen suggestions 
in the papers that something should be done 
to keep down long scoring. On the whole, I 
agree with Dr. Grace that there is no need 
There 
are wet seasons which give the bowler an 
advantage over the bat, and there are dry 
seasons which give the bat an advantage 
over the ball: 1899 is a batsman’s season. 
I do not quite understand that by any altera- 
tion any great good would be done. As to 
the alleged decay of English cricket, I havo 
seen nothing of it, and I would venture to 
say that both in Australia and England 


. cricket is played to-day with greater keenness 


than at any other time in our history. Our 
tour has been a very pleasant one, and what 


. we should like is, that when we come here 


again some guarantee will be given that test 
matches, at least, should be played out, and 
also that we shall be allowed to have & voice 
in the selection of umpires. When you 
English people bring a team out to the 
Colonies, you choose your own umpires; 
when we come over here, however, we have 
no voice in the matter whatever, but the 
Marylebone Club appoints. And while one 
has nothing to say at present as regards the 
umpiring, it would seem to be in accord with 
traditional courtesy that we should be 
allowed a voice in the matter." 

^ What do you expect will be the outcome 
of the tour so far as Australian cricket is 
concerned?“ 

Besides insisting that test matches shall 
be played out in future, we have learned a 
valuable lesson as to the length of the 
programme. We have played on continuously 
right through the season; but the next team 
will very likely arrange a fortnight’s rest in 
the middle of the tour, and not play the three 
days preceding the test matches. I am en- 
gaged in a Bank, and only able to play on 
half-holidays, and to come at the end of an 
Australian season and play right through the 
English one is too much. When an English 


team comes to Australia tke conditions are 


different, Distances demand consideration, 
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&nd there is far more leisure and a greater 
interval between the matches than here. 
Even in the county season there are some 
weeks without matches." 

^ We have been told that there will be an 
alteration in cricket, and Mr. V. E. Walker 
has suggested that the height of the stumps 
should be raised. "The Hon. E. V. Bligh 
suggests that the leg before wicket rule should 
be altered so that the bowlers should have 
more chance? What do you suggest? 

"I say nothing; it is the atfair of the 
Marylebone Club, and theirs only. But if 
alterations come, they are not binding in 
Australia, where we have our own Cricket 
Council." 

“Now Mr. Noble - you have been quoted 
as the prince of stonewallers, and, indeed, 
your whole team have been accused of play- 
ing slowly. What have you to say upon the 
point?“ 

„Well! I never read the papers on cricket, 
and in the articles of association we signed 
each man undertook not to send any paper 
in Australia reports. But let me interview 
you a minute and ask you to think of this? 
In the last test match of all, that at the 
Oval* the Australians would have laid 
themselves open to censure by taking liberties 
at a time when the only correct game was 
infinite patience and rigid defence. Tho 
mere spectator goes out to see the play, and 
forgets what the words ‘Test Match’ 
mean. We, it must not be forgotten, have 
been selected to make a journey of many 
thousands of miles not to win matches 
against counties and casual elevens, but to 
try conclusions with England, and if it lies 
within our power to win the rubber. We 
exercise caution, as every sensible batsman 
should, and granted that I have stonewalled 
—have you none in England? No, it's all 
rubbish, from a cricket point of view, this 
stonewalling outcry. Of course, if betting 
prevailed to any great extent on the cricket 
field, and influenced the game, why, then 
there would be other interests than those of 
manly, pure sport to consider; but with us 
that is the only consideration.“ 

My reply was, “ You are quite right, and it 
is no disgrace to be classed with Shrewsbury, 
W. G. Quaife, Gunn, and at times Abel." 

Noble just before he left for England made 
& hundred against the rest of Australia, and 
was not quick about it, so the crowd shouted 
out, * Give up your innings, Noble! We've 
seen enough of you, and you are a certainty, 
so it don't matter." The Sydney crowd 
wanted to see Trumper play, for on the 
performances of both depended their final 
selection. 

We talked much more of the keen Lanca- 
shire men, the Yorshiremen, enthusiastic to 
the last degree—these seem to have impressed 
the young Colonial. The good wickets at 
Lord's, the marvellous ability of Dr. W. G. 
Grace, and the enormous spread of profes- 
sional cricket were features of the season and 
the visit. The long scores, the batting of 
Ranji, the bowling of Young and Bradley, 
the hot weather, were all things not to be 
forgotten. I found, too, that Mr. Noble shared 
the “ B.O.P.” opinion of Mr. William Brock- 
well—*' one of the grandest sportsmen I've 
ever met, and if we must be beaten, then let 
it be by a side that has Brocky and Hayward 
or Lilley on it." 

Montagu Alfred Noble is very young, and 
is the phenomenal cricketer of the year. He 
has splendid ideals of loyalty, and his chums 
are Darling, Trumper, Laver, and Worrall. 
He is a splendid Democrat, and in reality a 
fine manly speaker. He has a great interest 
in life, and for two hours talked to me of the 
inequalities of life, and how awful was the 
slum squalor of great cities. One cannot 


* This was addcd as the test match was in progress. 
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help feeling, as one listens, that one stands 
in the presence of a man—with a big 
brotherly heart--who possesses a soul of 
honour. His religion and politics are to be 
engaged in active good in everyday life, and 
it is something to see that flashing eve and 
hear that scathing tongue in condemnation 
of spiteful behaviour. He dirned into my 
ears the triumphs of Clem Hill, S. E. Gregory, 
and Victor Trumper, his great rivals, and 
wanted me to talk of these worthy celebrities, 
and it was only with Major Wardell's aid 
that the unwilling tongue was unstrung to 
discourse. ‘Federation will be helped by 
rivalry at cricket these visits will knit us 
closer together for each other's sake," 
observed Mr. Noble. 

I left him with keen regret may one say 
as a friend? — yet perhaps never to meet again. 
But yet ae long as the writer lives he wil 
feel the inspiration that comes from contact 
with good men ; and often in dreary London, 
next winter and many others, will my 
thoughts go back to the high-souled and 
high-principled young man, whose bright 
cheery presence gladdened my life for a few 
brief hours. May he long be spared to the 
cricket world, and to that greater life of the 
citizen—-where every wrong to humanity 
elicits n responsive heart chord of sympathy, 
and inspires an active protest from its pos- 
session —tillit is righted. And it was mid- 
night— when he gave me his adieu,“ and 
hoped that the B. O. P.,“ which he knows of, 
will have a prosperous career in helping the 
lads of Greater Britain and her Empire. 
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WHAT SHALL I BE? 


I.—LIFE AS A KEYHAM STUDENT; OR, 
TRAINING FOR NAVAL ENGINEER. 


By A FIFTH-YEAR MAN AND OLD “B.O.P.” READER. 


Y HAT shall I be?" is a question often asked him- 

self by the nineteeutü-ceutury. public-school 
boy. and one which is by no means easily answered, 
Few feel that they have any peenziar bent in life: and 
so many enter a profession with little knowledge of 
the special abilities most needed for it, that, should any 
reader after perusing these lines feel that he wonld 
enjov the five years’ training required to learn the 
rudiments of engineering, I should feel that they had 
not been written in vain. 

The entrance examination is such that a fellow of 
ordinary ability, provided that he sticks to his work 
for eighteen months or two years, can easily pass, As 
his seniority during his five vears here depends upon 
his position in the entrance exam, the candidate will 
save himself a heap of extra work afterwards if he 
enters on a good position on the list, and he must by 
no means drop into the common fallacy that once he 
has got through this ordeal and received his appoint- 
ment as an engineer student his examination days are 
over, for every Midsummer the Admiralty hold one 
(nnd woe to the man who fnils to get a good percentaye, 
for a month's pav stopped is the punishment allotted 
Hy and at Christmas the headmaster also examines 
im. 

Let us follow the newly arrived junior, who {a it 
must be owned), usually immenscly pleased with him- 
self at his first appearance in naval uniform. He 
spends his first night in a small, wooden-partitioned 
cubicle, fifteen feet long by four broad, the entrance 
being effected bya small doorway, a curtain taking the 
place of the door. His furniture consists of a truckle 
bedstend, a washstand, chest of drawers and a book- 
shelf, with four iron pegs in the partition ou which to 
hang his clothes. On his first morning his slumbera 
are rudely awakened by a vigorously rung handbell 
and the loud voice of one of the five porters (all of 
whom have done many years’ service ns warrant 
officers), who informs him he “doesn't want to catch 
anyone in bed "—for that is a punishable offence. 

He rushes to the door of his cubicle, and sees varions 


forms (in the state nature sent them into this world), ` 


armed with a bath towel, a tootubrush, and a cake of 
soap. “Come on down to the bathroom,” some one 
shouts to him, and he follows his impromptu lender 
down a spiral staircase to a long bathroom, plentifully 
supplied with hot and cold water and a number of 
splash baths, A point of honour, it may be said en 
passant, with the Keyham student, is never to miss his 
cold bath in tho morning. 

After a hasty rub down, he repairs to his cub. to 
dress for breakfast, and he finds himself in the huge 
dining-hall at the unearthly hour of seven, with an 
edge on his appetite called forth by his cold bath, 


revaling himself on the staple food— porridge : for great . 


is the faith in the muscle-producing properties of the 
Scottish national dish at Key hum. 

At seven-thirty he changes from his ordinary uni- 
form into his roagh-serge workiug suit, und gues to the 


Keyham Dockyard, to a large fitting shop, where he 
spends two and a-half years in dissecting and building 
auxiliary (and parts of the main) engines, which are 
afterwards uzel on board of our men-ot-war. His first 
attempt at engineering lies in futile efforts to chip 
evenly at à cast-iron block, much to the amusement of 
the “seniors,” who have themselves passed through the 
same ordeal, 

That first morning seems interminable, and when, 
finallv. a bell rings at five minutes to twelve, few of 
the rev arrivals are not tired out; but a wash, a 
change into clean uniform, and a good dinner make 
life seem again worth living. At a quarter to two he 
finds himself back once more in the fitting shop. where 
he, and eix other new arrivals, with balf-a-dozen third 
yeur students, are under the care of an experienced 
dockyard mechanic, working, each man at his own 
vice, on a long bench. Slowly the weary afternoon 
drags through, and with a sigh of relief he hears the 
bell strike at five, when his working day is over. 

Wash and change for tea, which is half-an-hour 
Jater, after which he is free to spend the rest of the 
day till ninc-thirtv as he pleases; on leave, at cricket, 
in the splendid gymnasium. or in the large recreation 
room. Atten-thirty he turns in, usually thoroughly 
tired out. 

This is his routine for the first ten days (excepting 
on Saturday, when he has the afternoon to himself for 
cricket or boating, and on Sunday, when he marches to 
church, after dinner disposing of the rest of the diy as 
he chooses), and then school begins This means 
that two mornings and three evenings are spent in 
school, learning the theoretical part of his profession 
from the professor, who fills the office of henimaster, 
and his staff of four assistants. The evenings not 
spent iu school are passed away ut the recreation 
grounds, leirninz cricket, tennis, or out boating; for 
ufter nearly eight hours in the dockyard g little fresh 
air is a necessity, The advantage of aecoming an 
mlept swimmer is duly impressed upon him by the 
seniors, and nbout six weeks after his arrival he has n 
chance of displaying any aquatic ability at the annual 
Swimming sports held in one of the large docks, and 
this is quite a social function among the élite of 
Plymouth, 

As the evenings shorten the gymnasium becomes more 
popular, and a thoroughly competent iustructot trains 
a compulsory class of juniors in the art of physical 
culture for two hours a week, whilst a voluntary class 
for seniors who wish to take part in tlie assault-at- 
arms, which is held in November—the four best 
gymnasts obtaining prizes, the display terminating 
with an impromptu dance in the dining-hall—is carried 
on for three evenings a week. 

A great boon in November is the shortening of the 
working hours to four in the afternoon, but this ia only 
for three out of the twelve months. After a fairly stiff 
examination in both theoretical and practical work, 
the student goes "on lenve” for seventeen daya, 
usually the day before Christmas eve. The night pre- 
ceding his departure is utilised in packing and at the 
ball always given at Christmas, 

The great event of the next term is the athletic 
sports held in April, and for which training is 
undertaken for weeks before. The great winter 
pastime 13 Rugby football, for which the college is 
justly noted, their team introducing and populari-ing 
the game in the west, their records stamping them 
among the first-class teams of England. S-ldou a 
season passes when less than three students obtain the 
coveted county (Devon) cap, whilst last year one 
three-quarter back and the vear before one forward 
obtained international honours, In the west the 
team goes by the name of “The Ladies" Pow,” and 
on important fixture days draws n gate of nearly ten 
thousand. In a word, my advice to the student is, 
play football, for it is the one outdoor recreation inthe 
winter, and is more than necessary as a health- 

reserver after a day spent in study and hard work. I 
inve actually seen the college put five fifteens in tho 
field on one afternoon, which is nearly half the number 
of students, Four days’ leave is granted at Easter, 
when some go camping out up the river, some go 
home, some remain in college. An examination at 
Midsummer, and the junior goes on leave for a month, 
to return a senior, 

In his secoud year he leaves the bench in factory and 
manipulates n lathe: also spending a short time on 
various planing, drilling, and shaping machines, all his 
work bearing the test of actual experience later on 
board men-of-wur. He now obtains the privilege of 
using one of the two billiard-tables, and, now that 
his junior days are over, does no tagging. At the cvd 
of this his second xenr he lins to pass a test exam. in 
theoretical and practical work, but it is seldom a 
student fails, 

For the first six months of his third year he returns 
to the bench, usually with a junior under his care, but 
after Christmas he goes afloat on board some ship in 
Dockvard hands for repairs; and for a fortnight 
sketches in the torpedo shop, receiving instruction as 
to the working of these intricate messengers of death 
—torpedoes—which will be nnder his care when he is 
inthe Navy. He now only has one evening a week, 
excepting Saturday and Bunday, free to himself, his 
studies occupying the remainder, If he be fortunate 
enough to play for either of the cricket or football 
teams, he has many a pleasant excursion to various 
parts of Devon and Cornwall. 

As fourth year he spends a month in the «mithery, 
welding and sledge-haunnering, to learn by actual ex- 
perience the properties of the metals he will afterwards 
be tending, the same time in the coppersmith's and 
boiler shops, thence to the brass foundry, to build 


"moulds and watch the melting and casting, and finally 


spends a month in making patterns of wood used in 
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the art of motilding. After this be spends six months 
afont, and for a fortnight learns engine-room duties, 
and stoking, during the steaming of the ship, which he 
hns been refitting, and going for two whole day trips of 
&bout twenty míles down the coast, when his sea-legs 
are severely tested, 

His fifth year might be termed the looking round 
year, for he obtains privileges to walk about and see 
things for himself in botl Devonport and Keyham 
Dockvards, spending six months in the Keyham Yard 
drawing-office, a month in Devonport Yard drawing- 
office, where he has to sketch sections of ships, the 
watertight and flooding arrangements, and, in general, 
to make himself thorougbly acquainted with the 
arrangements on board inen-of-war, which he will 
shortly be called upon to look after. 

His seniority in the service counts from his order on 

passing-out list, while the first ten on that list 
spend an extra year in study at Greenwich College ; so 
during his fifth year it must be confessed that the 
student finds it a bit of a grind if he wishes to pass out 
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Moricr To Contumurons.—Al manuseripts intended 

- Sor the Bov's Own PAPER should be addressed to the 

| Editor, 56 laternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter YHE ‘TITLE OF THK MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 


stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot. — 


correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent 
to the Office ts 10 great that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn for consideration 
arrives, 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 


of the monthly part containing (hem. The receipt. 


conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
‘the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 


their discretion, to publish such works separately. — 


Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subject of special arrangement before 
submitling their MSS. 


A. B. G. PiLE.—1. You must simply tone your prints 
for a much longer time. Also take care that the 
hypo-bath is not acid. 2. You-should write to the 
makers, as we cannot know the details of all these 
machines, 


Ex Andakn. The articles on a reducing and enlarging 


box were in numbers 1052, 1054, and 1056 (April and 


May parts this year). 


Lio RT. Jackson.—The travelling canoe described will 
sail very well without any alteration to the hull; a 
small! i is the most suitable sail for a canoe, as 
it is easily handled. A false keel, of about four inches 
in depth, screwed on outside the main keel will im- 
prove the sailing qualities of a canoe greatly ; but it 
as the disadvantage of requiring more water to 
float in, and a canoe so fitted is not so handy for 
cruising about and getting ashore. Do not try to 
alter thelines of the canoe in any way ; step the mast 
near the forward end of “ well,” and have the mast 
rather short, with the sail peaked up above it, and it 
wiil look smart and sail well. 


Ryrs* (Anxlous).— Tou must be examined by an 
oculist, Meanwhile don't play. 


well. The fact remains, however, that he has time for 
outdoor recreation, for, although his school duties uow 
occupy every evening until eight o'clock, he is free on 
alternate Wednesday evenings at four and seven 
respectively, whilst he still has Saturday and Sunday 
practically free from study. The officials recognise 
that “all work and no play make Jack a dull boy," and 
none are more eager to encourage sport than the 
engineer officers in command, for they know, by past 
experience, that a student's popularity in tlie service 
will depend largely upon his athletic abilities, and it is 
noteworthy that those students high up ou the school 
list are nearly always to be found fighting the College 
battles on the football or cricket field, or maintaining 
its reputation fcr tennis in one of the many tourna- 
ments played with various clubs in Devonand Cornwall, 
the asphalte and grass courts giving any studeut ample 
opportunity to practise this exhilarating pastime. 

'l'he night before he leaves for good, the remaining 
four entries" (for each year's uew comers join at the 
same time and constitute an entry) give Lim a 
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. OFFENSIVE PkusrikarioN (S mtas). Eat very little 


meat. Use lz4l soap. 


Take the cold tub every 
morning. 


Various (Nover).— 1. Leave some one you can trust 
in charge of your pets, 2. Eat plain food and do 
not take heavy exercise for some time after. 


ADVICE (E. H.).—You seem to get on all right. Try 
a teaspoonsful of Eastman's syrup twice a day in 
water after meals. Yes, swim. 


Het SMOKES: (A. D. B.).—When youth smokes, youth 
stops its growth. 


Quack (Several) —A mere matter of advertising: 
such quacks live by fools. 
The world of fools bath such a store, 
That he who would not see aa ass 
Should stay at home and bolt his door, 
And break his looking-glass.” 


Wurrx Facr (W. F.).—Plenty of meat, exercise and l 


the morning tub. Join a gymnasium. 
H. W. P. (Southsea).—Thanks. 


T. M. T.—No, we do not undertake binding for our 
renders; but in euch a city as Liverpool you should 
have no difficulty in finding a score of statiouers 
who would do your work at a fair price. 


Nervous (I. I. C.).—You'll grow out of all that. 
Live well and take the morning cold tub. 


H. B. W. (Gloz.).— The articles by Mr. Keen on fishing 
have never been republished from our pages in book- 
forin, and the volumes containing them are now out 
of print. 


Quick Mancm.—The scheme set forth in the letter 


5 us is a very old dodge, known as “ A Snow- 
al 75 
stopped, and in the hands of the designing or un- 
scrupulous is very dangerous, Hence it is certainly 
not in favour with well-conducted charities, and the 
risks of such methods have often been explained and 
exposed. 


P. F. B. (Chelsea). —No, Percy, we cannot insert your 


notice here, as it is an advertisement pure and , 


simple. You can get it inserted on the wrapper of 
our weekly issue for a small charge. 


Such a “ball” is easier set going than 
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* passing-out dinner,” at which be freely expresses his 
genuine regret to go. The College farewell song. 
* We're sorry to say good-bye,” to the tune of “ A lite 
on the ocean wave,” sends him away genuinely sorry 
to leave the place he knows so well, to go into the 
Service among strangers, to take up really responsible 
duties, and, it must be confessed, with the knowledge 
that at present his pay as an engineer is distinct] 
poor. About his career afterwards I have little to aay, 
except that, in all probability, the hinted-at grievances 
will shortly be remedied by the Admiralty, who revog- 
nise the merits and sterling qualities of this branch of 
the Service. o 

To any boy whois afraid of hard work, I may add in 
conclusion, Do not go to Keyham ; but to the typical 
English schoolboy, always ready for sport of any 
description, and not afraid of putting his shoulder to 
the wheel at a pinch, I promise as varied and as bappy 
a five years as it will be possible for him to spend, and 
the knowledge that his profession offersa wide field for 
his energy. 
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, Devare QUERIES (Several quierzits),—A gain we y. 


consult your family doctor. It is really the best 
way, und will save you a deal of suffering, 


Jack. Ves, the ordinary hard oak varnish will do 


very well, bnt will not last so long as boat varnish. 


We assume it is not spirit varnish you have, as that 

would crack off. Why not follow the instruction 

which have been given in previous numbers ‘of the 

* B.O.P."? We do not know of any book specially on 

Punt Building; but articles have appeared on the 
' subicot in our back volumes. l 


Extraordinary. 
“Say, ol’ chap, some idiot has taken my hat and Jet 
me this!” 
"Funny, that's just what's happened to me,” 
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OR, FOR AN 


By Davip KER, 
Author of Hunted T'rough the Frozen Ocean," * The Finder of the While Elephant,” etc. 


(Illustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER IV.—FIRING AN HISTORICAL SHOT. 

unrIsE over Gibraltar; the fresh morning breeze fluttering the gay flags of 
S half a dozen vessels at anchor in the roadstead; the sharp outline of 
Europa Point darting out into the smooth shining sea, like the snout of 
a sword-fish ; the white houses and clustering trees of the quaint little semi - 
Moorish town nestling in the shadow of the huge dark precipice overhead, 
half-way up which the smart red jacket and glittering bayonet of a solitary 
sentry threw one touch of brightness into the chill unending grey ; in the back- 
ground, the broad blue sweep of Algeciras Bay, and the wide, dusty plains and 
— : i - shadowy hills of Andalusia; while, high over all, hung like a cloud on tho 
“ Stood facing them Robert Clive himself." sunlit sky the mighty mass of the “Lion Rock,” grim, bare, gigantic, crowned 
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with the waving Union Jack, which, not many 
years later, two great nations put forth their 
whole mizht in vain to tear down. 

Beneath the trees of the Alameda (public 
promenade) a solitary man was pacing 
slowly to and fro, with a letter in his hand, 
which he seemed in no haste to open— 
doubtful, perhaps, whether the news that it 
brought him would be good or bad. 

And well might it be so, for this was the 
summer of 1745, and, amid the mighty 
events that were then shaking the whole 
world, no man living could tell, from day to 
day, what new and startling tidings might 
, burst upon him like a thunder-clap. 

In Flanders the armies of France and 
England were at each other's throats once 
` more. In Germany, the Hungarian nobles 
were shouting, “ Let us die for our king, 
Maria Theresa!" and thousands of grim, 
shaggy men from Croatia and the Banat 
were flocking to fight for the Austrian 
Empress against the “infidel king" of 
Prussia, Frederick the Great. In Britain, 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart, having 
dashed into Edinburgh with five thousand 
Highland claymores at his back, and scattered 
King George's disciplined troops like chaff, 
was in full march on London to seek a crown 
Or a grave. 

Meanwhile, fur away in the wild American 
forests, a storm was slowly rising which was 
not to cease till England had wrested the 
whole land from France, onlv to lose it 
again in her turn. Even on the shore of 
far-distant India, the petty strife of two 
rival trading companies was about to blaze 
into a war that ended in the overthrow of a 
mighty empire, and the foundation of one 
mightier still. 

* Well, let me see what Cousin Dick has 
got to tell me," said the promenader at 
length, as he hastily tore open his letter. 

It was addressed to ** Mr. Thomas Watts ”; 
but even with the aid of such testimony, any 
of his former schoolfellows would have 
found it hard to recognise in this active, sun- 
burnt pedestrian the sickly little cripple of 
Market Drayton. That he was no longer a 
cripple now, his light step amply proved, 
and small and slight as ho stil was, he 
looked the very picture of health. 

Sitting down under a tree, he proceeded to 
read his cousin's letter, which ran thus: 


“ Writers’ Buildings, Madras : 
Jan. 2, 1745. 

“Dear Tom,—A happy new year to you, 
my boy, though I fancy it will be & happv 
midsummer day before you get this, for I 
have only just got your first from Gibraltar; 
and it seems much more like midsummer 
than January to me, for I am sitting perspir- 
ing in shirt-sleeves, and a native fellow 
fanning me with all his might. 

"I am very glad indeed, my dear fellow, 
to hear that your father has got such a good 
berth at Gib, and to have so much better an 
necount of you. Curiously enough, that 
wonderful Portuguese doctor who has done 
you so much good turns out to be the 
sume man of whom I heard a good deal at 
Bombay—he made his fortune by curing a 
native prince who was thought to be dying, 
and married a Hindu lady, and had a son 
named Omichund. Did you ever hear the 
doctor speak of him? Anyhow, Master 
Omichund seems to be one of the getting-on 
sort ; for, after establishing a good connec- 
tion among the Portuguese traders in Brazil, 
he is now getting to be one of the richest 
native merchants at our Bengal factory, Fort 
William. They say he is a great rogue; 
but that, of course, one takes for granted. 

* But before I go any farther, I must tell 
you what sort of a place Madras is. 

“I don't like it near so well as I did 
Bombay, for itis much hotter and dustier, 
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and much uglier too— just a big, dirty, native 
town, and a dumpy little fort beside it, and 
then a long line of yellow sand beach, 
stretching out along the sea, anda line of 
dark-green thicket stretching out along the 
beach as far as ever you can see. 

„This same beach, by the bye, is the only 
walk we have, and not such a bad one either 
in the cool of the evening, with a fresh 
breeze coming in from the sea; only one 
must mind and keep well up the sands 
for fear of being washed away, for every 
now and then a big ‘roller’ comes thunder- 
ing in as if it would sveep the whole town 
away, and, for a hundred yards or more, 
the beach is just one whirl of leaping, 
hissing foam. The Madras surf is a proverb, 
you know, and not without reason, as I have 
found out to my cost when I was all but 
drowned in landing. I wish they'd make a 
pier here, or a breakwater, or something ; * 
but I suppose the Directors of ‘ John Com- 
pany’ have enough to do to fill their own 
pockets, and can’t spare any money for 
improvements. 

“ We have actually a garrison in this fort 
of ours, two hundred strong—I suppose to 
keep it from getting mildewed by lying 
empty, for I don't know what other use they 
can be. They're natives, of course, and not 
a single gun among the lot of "'em--half of 
them armed with swords and shields, and 
ihe other half with bows and arrows! and 
as for discipline -! If the French at Pondi- 
cherry were really to attack us (as folks say 
they're thinking of doing), this garrison of 
ours would make only one mouthful for 
'em. 

„But,. all the same, two hundred soldiers 
are quite an army for this place; for when 
Madras was first set going, in old Noll 
Cromwell's time—1653, I think—I have 
heard that the Court of East Indian 
Directors passed a special resolution limiting 
the garrison to ten men ! 

“Tt is true, though, that if we haven't 
many men, we haven't much territory for 
'em to guard, for all we have got here is the 
ground on which Madras stands, and a few 
iniles just outside of it; and for that we pay 
rent to a fellow called the Nabob of the 
Carnatic. I don't know exactly who he is, 
but he seems to be a sort of foreman to 
the Nizam of the Deccan; and he, again, is 
a kind of foreman to the Great Mogul him- 
self, who lives at Delhi, and who, by the bye, 
seems to have nowadays about as much real 
power as I have—for, if all tales be true, his 
‘humblest slaves’ do just whatever they 
like, and care no more for him than if he 
were a stuffed parrot. 

„Talking of that, I see you ask me to tell 
you about the state of India generally. Well, 
just imagine a bag of apples emptied out into 
the middle of a school, and all the boys 
scrambling, and scuflling, and grabbing at 
'em—and there you have it to the life! 
Everyone is robbing everyone else- Mahrat- 
tus, Rajpoots, Jauts, Rohillas, Sikhs, all 
snapping up whatever they can grab. A 
barefooted robber to-day may be a king 
to-morrow, and a king to-morrow may be a 
street-sweeper the day after. It seems 
almost a pity that, as no one has any real 
right to the land, we can’t slice off a good 
fat province for ourselves, like all the rest 
of them; but of course we're not strong 
enouch to do that, and I suppose we never 
shall be. 

“ I can tell you, though, it would be a very 
good thing for the country if we could ; for 
anything like the misery caused to the native 
peasantry by these constant wars, I never 
saw or heard of. When I went inland a bit 
the other day, on business, I passed through 


€ This has since been done, to the no small improve- 
ment of the Madras ruadstead.— D. K. 


a district that some native chief had just 
swept with his horsemen; and if I saw one 
burned village there, I saw twenty. No 
sooner was one smoke out of sight, than up 
rose another right ahead; and all among 
the ruins lay half-burned corpses (and women 
and children among them, too!) till it made 
me quite sick to look at them. 

“ But even in the places where the war 
hadn’t been, one could see plain enough 
what a state the country was in. Every 
village had a strong wall round it, and boys 
were perched on trees or towers to watch for 
the first sign of an enemy. It was only close 
to the villages that the land was tilled at 
all; and even there, every man who was at 
work on it had his sword or spear laid 
within his reach, ready to snatch up at any 
moment. 

“ The instant the tramp of our horses was 
heard (for, of course, I travelled with an 
armed native escort, as every man here does, 
if he has to show his nose outside Madras}, 
the women and children ran screaming away, 
and the men caught up their weapons, and 
didn’t put them down again till we had gone 
by. Then at night, when we were going 
through the jungle, my guiding star was the 
glimmer of a fuse which our guide kept ready 
lighted to fire his clumsy old matchlock 
gun; and some of my men kept waving fire- 
brands, and jingling brass rings, and yelling 
like madmen. to scare away the tigers—and 
by the roaring that I heard on all sides of 
me, there must have been a good many of 
'em to scare away! Oh, it's a nice country 
this, I can promise you! 

„Jan. 3.—1 have some news for you, Tom, 
my boy, and good news, too. Last night I 
had to make a report to the President of the 
Council; and then we got talking of this and 
that (for he's a bit of a friend of mine), and 
he happened to say something of the difti- 
culty of finding trustworthy interpreters here. 
So then I told him about you, and how many 
native dialects you had learned from that 
Portuguese doctor of yours, though I hardly 
thought that anything could come of it. 

“Fancy my delight, when he said at once 
that any Englishman who knew as much of 
the languages as that would be quite sure of 
a good place out here, and that I had better 
let you know as soon as I could. So, you 
see, Just as you are wanting to find work, 
here is some work all ready for you to do, if 
you like; and if you do care to come out, I 
needn't say that I shall be very glad to have 
you here, and to do all I can to make you 
comfortable. 

“ But mind this, my dear fellow, Madras 
isn't London ; and when I talk of making 
you comfortable here, it is not very much 
that I can do in that way, at the best. John 
Company's pay is mighty small, as I've told 
you; and we poor under-agents generally 
have & pretty hard time of it, while we're 
clinbing the ladder. Even I, though I'm 
better off than most of them, could never 
make both ends meet, if I didn't trade a bit 
on my own account; and as for the younger 
clerks, they simply can’t live on their pay at 
all, and must run into debt, taking their 
chance of being able to pay later on., 

„As you may suppose from all this, our 
life here is not very rosy. Apart from our 
having to go almost every day into the 
filthy streets and horrible smells of the 
‘Black Town’ (as we call the native quarter 
here), our own quarters in the ‘ Buildings’ 
are none too snug, what with mosquitos, 
cockroaches, and centipedes—to say nothing 
of the rascally heat, which, in summer, is 
every bit as bad by night as by day. The 
first hot season ʻafter I came out, I simply 
couldn’t sleep in my room at all, but had to 


t The sweeping away of this abuse was the most 
valuable of the Indian reforms effected by Lord Clive, 
before his final return home in 1767. 
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go up and camp on the flat roof, with a sort 
of hood over my head to keep the moon off. 
Unluckily it ended like that country church- 
yard in the story, which was ‘crowded with 
young men striving to be alone’; for the 
same idea seemed to occur to every other 
clerk in the Buildings at the same time, and 
at last there was hardly room on the roof for 
us all to lie! So, my dear Tom, if you do 
make up your mind to come out here, don’t 
say that it was I who persuaded you, or that 
I didn't give you fair warning. 

“There was another thing I had to tell 
you, but this talk of your maybe getting a 
berth out here put it quite out of my head, 
till just now. What do you think of my 
having met and made friends with that 
strange fellow about whom you used to write 
to me when you were at school in Market 
Drayton—Robert Clive of Wood End ? 

“It is something of a distinction, too, I 
can tell you; for I don't believe there's 
another man in the place who can say that 
he is a friend of his. It seems that, though 
he sailed from England in the end of July 
'43, he didn't get here till last autumn (fancy 
being more than a year on the way !), and 
when he arrived, our famous officer, Captain 
Lawrence—to whom he had an introduction 
—had just left for home. He was more 
than a month before he got to know anyone 
at all; for he had a stand-offish way with 
him that kept the other clerks off, and made 
them think him sulky and stuck-up, though no 
one actually ventured to molest him, for there 
was something about him that made ’em all 
rather shy of that. 

“ As for me, when he came, I was away 
in the interior, as I told you; and when I got 
back, though I saw he was a‘ Griffin’ (new- 
comer), yet, of course, one doesn't feel in any 
great hurry to speak to & fellow who shows 
everyone as plain as print that he won't 
have anything to do with them. In what way 
I was to make his acquaintance at last, I 
should have been a prophet, indeed, to foresee. 

„On Christmas Eve, I was having a talk 
with the Governor of the fort, a nice, kind 
old fellow, who had been very good to me 
when I first came out ; and he said to me all 
&t once: 

* * By the bye, there's a young fellow in the 
factory here, called Robert Clive, whom I 
should like you to befriend a bit, if you get 
the chance. I always see him alone, and 
looking sad and gloomy ; and it's hard for a 
young lad to have no friends in a place 
like this, so faraway from home. I thought 
a few books might bea treat to him, as I 
know they would have been to me when 
I first came out, so I offered him the run of 
my library, and he snatched at it like a 
thirsty man at water; but when I tried to 
draw him into talk, I could hardly get a word 
out of him. My belief is, that he has either 
run away from home, or been sent out by 
his friends to hush np some scrape that he’s 
got into; but, anyhow, I’m sorry for the 
poor lad, andI wish you would just give him 
a kind word when you can.’ 
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“Well, I said I would; and by way of 
striking the iron while it was hot, I went 
straight to Clive's room in the Buildings—a 
small, bare, dismal place as ever I saw. But 
he wasn't there; and I was just coming out 
again, when I heard a sound of angry voices 
in the compound (courtyard) below, and, 


running to the window, saw what one might 


call ‘a striking tableau.’ 

„Half a dozen of the clerks were below, for 
they had got out earlier than usual in honour 
of Christmas Eve, and among them the bully 
of the factory, a big, coarse, ruttianly fellow 
named Richard Sykes. In the midst of the 
compound stood facing them Robert Clive 
himself, with his head thrown back, and his 
face set like a flint; and behind him cowered 
a poor little native boy, who used to run 
errands and do odd jobs for the clerks, and 
whom—more shame for ’em—they often 
bullied and ill-used disgracefully, sometimes 
even setting him up against a wall and 
throwing things at him for sport ! 

„When I saw that, I put my head out of the 
window to shout at them, for I knew they'd 
mind what J said; but before I could call 
out, I saw Sykes fly at Clive and strike him, 
and instantly go sprawling on his back with 
his cheek cut open. Then the rest all ran at 
Clive at once, five upon one; but he caught 
up a heavy water jar, and brought it down 
on their heads with a smash that knocked 
down two more like nine-pins, and sent the 
pieces of the jar flying all over the place. 

“Then he set up a shout that made the 
whole place ring, and flew at the other three, 
who fairly turned tail and ran; and small 
blame to them, either, for just then he looked 
fit to scatter a whole army. As they went 
tumbling out of the gate, they all but ran 
over our head agent, a fussy, pompous old 
ass that we used to call Much Ado About 
Nothing,’ who was just coming in to see 
what all the noise was about. 

„What is all this?’ spluttered he.“ What 
does it mean? What have you been doing, 
Mr. Clive? You are always in some mischief 
or other!’ 

„Well, if you must know,’ said Clive, 
turning on him as if he meant to knock him 
down too, ‘I've been treating some of your 
blackguards as they deserved !’ 

* He said it so fiercely, that the old turkey- 
cock slunk away without a word, just as I 
came running out to take Clive by the hand. 

„Well done!’ said I, ‘you served the 
cowards quite right ; and if there is any stir 
made about the matter, my evidence will be 
all in your favour, you may rely upon that.’ 

„Thank you!’ said he, giving my hand a 
grip that made it tingle; ‘ that's almost the 
first kind word I've heard since I landed ! ' 

“Two days later, he was called up for 
‘brawling on the Company's premises, and 
for insolence to his superior’; and it seemed 
likely to go hard with him, for the Board was 
filled with those peevish, pompous, thick- 
headed old fools who think that anything 
done by a younger man than themselves 
must be wrong. But the chairman, like a 
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sensible fellow, insisted on hearing all the 
facts before deciding; and my evidence 
brought Clive off with flying colours. 

" But when one of the Board wanted him 
to shake hands with Sykes and the rest in 
presence of the court, he drew himself up 
and said grimly : 

„Come what may, I will never give my 
hand to anyone who has disgraced the name 
of Englishman!’ 

„The bullies felt that, I can tell you! I 
saw them wince as if from the cut of a whip, 
and they slunk silently out of the room. 

* Jan. 6.— The mail goes out in an hour, but 
I must tell you what happened last night: it 
will make you stare, if anything can. 

“I had been away from the factory for two 
days, and when I got back last night I went 
straight to Bob Clive's room, to see how he 
was getting on. There he sat at the table, 
stock-still, with a look on his face that I can't 
describe—I only know it made me feel cold 
all over—and on the table before him lay o 
pistol. 

“T tried to speak, but the words wouldn't 
come. He turned slowly round and looked 
blankly at me, like one waking from a dream ; 
and then he said, in a voice that was not his 
own: 

„Fire that pistol out of the window!’ 

„Then I made sure that he had gone out 
of his mind—as many people do here, with 
sunstroke, fever, and what not—and I 
thought it best to humour him. I pulled the 
trigger, and bang it went. 

"Up sprang Clive at once, with & shout 
that made me start. 

“+ There is something for me to do in the 
world, then, afterall! Twice have I snapped 
that pistol in vain at my own head!’ 

„% id you really mean to kill yourself, 
then ?’ asked I, fairly taken aback. 

“<I did; but I'll try it no more, for now I 
know that I have a great work to do, and 
cannot die till it is done!’ 

* I said nothing, for I thought it might do 
him good to be allowed to think so; but I 
felt that such a hot-headed, free-spoken 
fellow would never get on anywhere (least of 
all here), and that the best thing for him to 
do would be to take the first ship and go 
home again. 

“ But here comes my man for the letters, 
and I must say good-bye. Let me know, as 
soon as you can, if you are coming out here. 
God bless you. 

“ Your affectionate cousin, 
„R. ScraFTon.”’ 


There were few cleverer men than Dick 
Scrafton in the Company's service; but, 
sagacious as he was, he never guessed that 
this ** hot-headed fellow," whose failure he so 
confidently predicted, was to be, only a few 
years later, the grentest man in all India—or 
that he himself would live to see the pistol- 
shot which he had fired that day take its 
place in history, as one of the most memor- 
able events in that age of wonders. 

(To be continued.) 
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TWO CHUMMY SHELLBACES. 


Bv Joun A. Hiaarnson (late Royal Mail Steam Packet Company), 


Ts suspense succeeding the disappearance 
of big Jim seemed ominous to those left 
behind. Anyhow, their anxiety was presently 
dispelled by a hoarse cry of alarm, “ Come 
aboard, come abroad!" as with scared 
features Jim appeared above the rail. 


Author of * Dog- Watch Yarns,” * A Stricken Ship,” etc. etc. 


CHAPTER IY. 


" What's wrong ?" & man inquired. 

„All dead, all dead ! " was the affrighted 
reply, as those in the boat sprang to his 
assistance. 

On reaching the deck & sad spectacle 
was disclosed. In different attitudes three 


bodies lay prone, yet so shrivelled by the sun 
as to appear but mere bundles of clothing, 
and amid them big Jim passed toward the 
small top-gallant furecastle. From the latter 
he presently emerged bearing in his arms 
what seemed like a human skeleton. Oh, 
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boys,” he sang out, there's life in this one. 
Ican feel his heart ticking," and then ina 
tone of authority he set the astounded on- 
lookers hastening fore and aft. Dan Daly, 
cried he, * get the galley fire lit and water 
boilin' Say, Lacy, fetch me some water, 
quick; it's in that cask abaft the galley, ye 
gapin’ idjit. You boy, Dick, nip into the 
cabin un' hunt me up some spirits," and 
then in a threatening voice, ** Be the hokey, 
Lacy, if ye don't fetch along that water I'll 
crack yer neck.” 

The man hastened to execute the orders, 
but Dick Lenason failed to force the cabin 
door. 

* Kick in the panel," big Jim shouted, but 
even that Dick could not do. Here, take 
this pannikin," added the excited sailor, 
“and keep on wetting the poor chap's lips 
till T come back," and with that he slipped a 
hand from under the head of the dying 
stranger, and then flung himself upon the 
door, which yielded, as into the cabin he 
blindly stumbled, as one drunken. 

A moment later he rushed on deck shout- 
ing, " Here's another corpse sitting at the 
table! "They've all been poisoned, I believe.“ 

Horror-stricken, the men gazed at him, 
not quite sure that the terrible reality was 
not a hideous nightmare; yet as the truth 
became apparent the man Daly implored his 
companions to straightway abandon the 
vessel. Tell ye what, Jim,” cried he, this 
hooker’s bound home from some of the 
African oil rivers, and she’s choke full of 
the deadly fever. Let's get a bit of grub, 
and a keg full of water, an’ quit, or mark me 
we'll all be down with the staggers by the 
week’s end.”’ 

“Bah! yer just scared out o’ yer wits, 
man,” Jim returned sharply. D’ye think 
I’m going to trust an open boat while a 
vessel of this size is handy? Let us clear 
out the dead, and look after any poor chaps 
still alive—the fever’s done its worst, I 
reckon, an’ can hurt no one that’s healthy." 

So it was decided to act on his advice, and 
thereupon a hasty search of the vessel 
followed. Beyond the remains already dis- 
covered none other were found; but the 
unhappy sailor still breathing never re- 
covered consciousness, and died within an 
hour of his removal from the forecastle. 
All the remains were sewn up and decently 
passed over the side, despite the inability to 
discover & prayer-book. Anyway, as each 
body was ready for burial the men un- 
covered while Dick Lenason slowly repeated 
the Lord's Prayer, the words “ Deliver us 
from evil" being especially emphasised by 
his mates, who constantly repeated them 
rod Dd the remainder of that fateful 

ay. 

Plenty of provisions were found, so that 
the castaways soon enjoyed a good meal, 
and after that necessary office the vessel 
was examined thoroughly. She was loaded 
with casks of palm oil. Her log-books and 
other documents were, however, filled with 
writing no one understood, but a large 
Portuguese ensign was found in the cabin. 

She was almost a wreck. The sails were 
chafed into holes by contact with the rigging, 
and the running gear was rotten. Her decks 
were sun-bleached and badly warped near 
the seams, from which the pitch oozed in 
multi-coloured films, while the paint-work 
was in a similar condition, or disfigured by 
large patches of iron-rust, which added to 
the general air of lengthened neglect. One 
fact occasioned considerable relief— below 
the water-line she was sound and tight. 
After the first shock of that startling adven- 
ture had subsided, big Jim and his comrades. 
set about the task of getting the vessel into 
ship-shape order, and in that attempt they 
partly succeeded. Their chief desire, how- 
ever, was for a breeze, but of that there were 
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no indications. All day long the sun beat 
fiercely on a burnished, steel-hued ocean— 
not even the rustle of a cat's-paw being felt. 
In such manner an entire week elapsed, 
while the barque slewed her head toward 
every point of the compass, and the anxious 
men became wearied of the monotony. 
Suddenly a new dread arose—the man Lacy 
fell ill. 

“I don’t think it’s much, anyhow,” Jim 
said. Overwork and anxiety, I reckon —he 
will be all right to-morrow.” 

Next day Lacy was worse, and became 
delirious. 

“It’s the Coast fever,“ Daly whispered. 
«I’ve been in the oil rivers, and ought to 
know. I tell you that the sickness is breed- 
ing in the hold, or the water, and until she’s 
been fumigated, one’ll have no chance.” 

„All the drinking-water must be boiled 
efter this," Jim returned anxiously. 

^ Ain't there any medicine aboard?“ 

„Not a grain." 

On the following day Lacy was worse, 
and then Tommy Scuttle complained. 
Matters were growing serious, and Jim and 
Daly looked at each other grimly. They had 
measured their strength against such a foe 
as would most likely leave their bones 
whitening on the deck of that fever-stricken 
brig. Through their own veins was already 
creeping a strange sensation of apathetic 
indifference of existence which, if not 
speedily combated, would certainly prove as 
fatal to all as it had to the original crew. 
Out across the sea their weary eyes sought 
signs of a breeze, and all prayed for deliver- 
ance. But the sun beat fiercely in the 
terrible calm. Some malignant influence 
had apparently entrapped its unwary victims, 
since hour after hour the stricken became 
weaker, and babbled of home and distant 
friends. 

Then big Jim spoke out. 

"Look here," cried he, “let us put the 
sick in the boat—there at least they’ll have 
better air. We'll stow some grub and water, 
an’ clear out while yet there is time.”’ 

„That's my advice," Daly said, and the 
sooner we're gone the better." 

Copperfuls of water were boiled and put 
in a keg. Bread and some tinned foods 
were also shipped. A mast and sail were 
fitted, and then the two invalids were placed 
in the boat, over which an awning was 
rigged. As the men were about to leave 
the vessel, big Jim paused, and with one 
leg dangling over the rail accosted his 
friend. 

“ Daly,” he said, “ if we've been caught 
that is no reason why others should. Let 
us scuttle her afore leaving." 

„A first-rate idea," was the reply. I'm 
willing.” 

So the two men and Dick Lenason went 
down into the fore-peak and cut the lashings 
of the starboard bow-port. All three then 
seized a heavy piece of wood, and with one 
united swing they drove out the square 
barrier and fled for their lives. As the 
vessel rolled to starboard, a great flood 
poured in, but by that time all three had 
scrambled up the ladder and hastened to 
the boat alongside. 

„She's fixed, anyhow,” Jim cried. 
the painter, Dick—shove off.” 

The little craft was soon in a safe position, 
and then the men lay upon the oars. 
that time the sun had set in a wondrous 
flood of colour, while swiftly the night-gloom 
fell, and the men watched keenly the last 
moments of the fever.stricken vessel nearly 
half & mile away. No one spoke, and not 
a breath of air was felt. Against the dark- 
ening sky loomed dimly the masts and 
canvas of the vessel which never more 
would face the winter storm. Already she 
was steadily settling by the head. Every 
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moment the swing of the hull became more 
lifeless, and at times she seemed to shiver 
in every seam as though aware of the 
inevitable end. Slowly but surely the hull 
sank deeper, and was soon scarcely visible. 
Yes, the supreme moment was at hand. No 
longer did she struggle against the deadly 
foe—the hold was by that time nearly full 
of water, while the deck was level with 
the sea. Then a wild convulsive stagger, as 
though with her expiring strength she had 
striven to shake off the deadly grip of a 
relentless antagonist. The effort was useless, 
and in submission the victim bowed deeply 
in the sea her head. 

“Look out—the last stagger—there she 
goes!" As by the final effort, however, she 
again recovered an even keel. A moment of 
intense excitement while every eye awaited 
the last act in the weird scene, and then, 
indeed, the deadly stricken vessel abandoned 
further resistance. Her stern suddenly 
settled low until the water covered everything 
abaft the after-hatch. High in air the 
head sails loomed as with every stitch of 
canvas set the hull speedily disappeared, and 
soon the ocean had swallowed every vestige 
of the craft wherein had been played out to 
the bitter end the life sacrifice of her un- 
known crew. As the vessel sank, many 
objects were seen to shoot upwards &mong 
the eddying swirl, there to mark the burial- 
place of yet another good craft claimed by the 
mighty sea. 

Fascinated by the spectacle, the men re- 
mained motionless. One by one the brilliants 
of the night came forth and flashed upon the 
scene their wondrous beauty, while five 
weary hearts awaited in silence the fate yet 
reserved for them. A deep-toned murmur 
broke the spell— 

„God help us all !--give way, chaps.” 

As from a dream Dick Lenason awoke, and 
thus was enacted another incident in the 
remarkable voyage so auspiciously begun on 
board the White Swan. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LOUT OF SMACKBOY SCHOOL. 


By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 


Author of “ In the Isles of Coutances," * The Belgian Hare," * The Wallaby Man," etc, etc. 


(With Illustrations by the AUTHOR, F. J. SANG, and others.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


— — 


iuonk's Farm. 


D^ stuck to his reading with such persever: 

ance, that when Lady-day drew near he 
was capable of a very fair recitation of ordin- 
ary newspaper gossip. Old Andrew looked 
forward to Dan's evening visits —the prospect 
gave him heart in his toil on the high seas. 
He was proud of his son, and spoke of the 
amazing results of less than a year’s 
education. 

“Ah, Nic Rapson, he’s got the pull of 
you and me. "Tis amazin’ to hear the lad 
rattle off them yarns from the newspaper, 


just so fluent as if he'd been brought up to it 


from the cradle.” 

"Aye, skipper, he's a sharp boy." 

“Jes 80," chimed in Hans Drincqbier, the 
blear-eyed Dutchman, who knew how to 
serve up the victuals; “it helps the diges- 
tion to hear 'im, after a good meal." 

And Joe Niblett added his word of 
approbation, for they aH stood staunch to 
old Andrew, and the credit of the“ fambly ” 
reflected pride upon the crew. 

But Dan had not yet brought his father 
luck. One breezy afternoon—it was the first 
Saturday in March— when there were no 
lessons, Dan had a desire to tramp far 
inland. He knew the look of the sea in all 
its moods, and the wharf, and the town— 
but he was not well acquainted with the 
land beyond. He had a curiosity to know 
what it looked like past the range of houses. 

Swinging along with a heavy lurch, like a 
brig in & lumpy sea, Dan worked his way 
through the streets, not pausing to stare at 
the shops, though his father had told him 
there was a deal of ** eddycation ” to be got by 
looking into shops— specially when the prices 
were fixed on goods. But Dan had a 
purpose, and nothing must interfere with it. 

He got beyond the region of shops to that 
of yellow brick villas— past these to other 
rows of unpretentious cottages— past two 
windmills—under the railroad, to a bleak 
district of wide expanse. The few trees 
were dwarfed and deformed, persecuted by 
the frequent bluster of the sea-wind, till 
their nature seemed levelled to that of a 
whipped cur—ever cringing and shivering 
from the expected buffet of the blast. 

Farther inland things improved—woods 
looked eager for spring—rooks were busy in 
the elms, cawing in chorus over their 
labours, for all the world (thought Dan) like 
smackmen at sea when the herrings are 
lively. The distant hills lay distinct in the 
steel-blue breeziness of March. Dan's 
spirits rose. 

. Now he passed a quaint and ancient farm, 


to which was attached a building which once 
must have been a chapel, but now it scemed 
used as a barn. Dan was minded to work 
his way back by a different route, and he 
trudged along a straight road for a mile, till 


he found a lane which suited the direction. 


Down that lane he turned, and presently came 
to a cottage. A woman was standing at the 
garden- gate. 

“ Good afternoon, young man,” she said ; 
“a fine breezy day we're having? " 

„Aye, missus—rather rough for the 
fishing—too much wind to be pleasant.” 

"Be that your calling? Same as my 
poor son, who was drowned three year 
agone this very day. He'd ha’ been like 
you if he had lived." 

“Was he Hal Brockman, of the Bertha, 
lost with all hands?“ 

Aye, sure, you know all about it —terrible 
sad— poor Hal!" 

The woman lifted a corner of her apron to 
her eyes. 

„Will you come in and drink a cup of tea? 
"Twould be home-like to see a lad on poor 
Hal's chair once more. What a world of 
sorrow it be on land and  sea—sure 
enough . . . miserable sinners we be, as tis 
said in church. The Lord have mercy on 
us!" 

“ You seem out of sorts, missus.” 

„Out of sorts? Deary me! yes —but come 
in, young man—I was a-lookin' out for you 
when you come along." 

* How could you tell I was coming ? " asked 
Dan, with misgivings at heart. Prone to 
superstition, like many another toiler of the 
deep, Dan had a mystic dread of anything 
that savoured of second-sight. To him it 
was all on a line with the evil eye, witchcraft, 
and the black arts. 

But Mistress Brockman had no such 
intention. * I was looking out for a man," 
she said, * and as you happened to come 
along, you was the man I was looking out 
for." 

They entered the cottage, and the woman 
set out the tea-things, with a loaf and a pot 
of blackberry jam. The teapot was warm- 
ing on the hob. While Dan was munching 
a great segment of a slice of bread and jam, 
a feeble voice called from a room above: 

„Have you found him, mother?“ 

“ Aye, Jim, he'll be up in a minute.” 

Then in a whisper she said to Dan: 

„I'd best explain abit, young man. There's 
a poor chap upstairs, Jim Chidwick, as will 
never come down again till he's carried out 
feet foremost. 'Lhat’s the sorrow I spoke of. 


Tain't nothing infectious—you needn't be 
afeared. The doctor gave it a long name 
that I couldn't catch—but that’s no matter 
—says he hasn't a week to live. I'm a 
widow woman, and he has lodged with me for 
a year and more. Poor chap! He hasn't a 
parent, or brother, or sister, aunt, cousin— 
nary a soul as cares a brass farthing for him, 
but me. He has paid reg’lar every week. He 
has got summat on his mind as he wants to 
tell to a man, so he sent me out to look for 
one. You won't object, will you? 'Twould 
ease the poor chap's mind." 

“Oh, I'll go up, right enough," said Dan. 

“Well, then, I'll just see if things be 
straight over-head.” 

Mrs. Brockman went up, and presently 
called Dan. 

* Here he be, Jim; you'll find him a civil 
young feller—we've been having a cup of 
tea together." 

She left them, and closed the door. 

Dan saw the sad sight of a strong man 
brought to the verge of the grave—his face 
wasted and ghastly pale—his thin hands like 
parchment drawn over the jointed bones. 

“Come and sit here," said the feeble 
voice. 

Dan sat down on a chair by the bedside. 

There was a pause—the smackboy felt 
awkward, and thought he ought to apologise 
for his ungainly size. 

* You're a sturdy chap," said the voice. 
Another pause —“ What's your name?“ 

“ Daniel Mussared." 

„Aye. Many of that name down in the 
town. What's your profession? 

“Serve along with father--he owns a 
fishing-smack, the "Liza Maria.” 

The man feebly nodded his head. 

„Give me a dose of that bottle—it’s life.“ 

Dan poured a measure carefully into the 
glass, and held it to the sick man's lips. 
He swallowed the draught with some 
difficulty. 

"I've got a bit of money put away. I 
want you to see to it. Will you?" 

„Aye, sure.“ 

“I want you to give two pounds of it to 
Mrs. Brockman.” 

* Aye, sure."' 

“And to pay all they want for my 
burying." 

Dan felt choky, but managed to repeat : 

„Aye, sure." 

*'lhere'll be some over. You can keep 
that for your trouble. It's been a bit 
heavy on my mind; got it years ago... 
smugglin’. Might just as well have let it 
alone no matter now.“ 

Dan thanked him, and still felt awkward. 

Can you say what I want?" 

* I’m to give two pound of your money to 
Mrs. Brockman, and pay for your funeral, 
and keep the rest." 

* That’s it—will you promise solemn to do 
i dnd 

„Aye, sure.” 

“ If I tell you where the money is, will you 
promise solemn not to look for it, nor tell 
anyone about it—not Mrs. Brockman, nor 
your father—nor any mortal living soul—till 
I be dead? ” 

„I'll promise solemn." 

And if you break your promise———” the 
sick man spoke in a deep sepulchral whisper 
that made Dan’s heart quail and his blood 
run chill —* I'll haunt you night and day— 
by sea and.land—I shall know—lI’ll never 
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give in—till I’ve done you to death—and 
your father—and all his crew—till the timbers 
of 'Liza Maria lie rotting at the bottom of 
the sea!“ 

The man had partially raised himself in 
bed during the utterance of these horrible 
threats. He now sank back on the pillows 
exhausted, and lay with closed eyes, so still 
that Dan thought he was dead, and rose to 
call Mrs. Brockman. 

His movements roused the sufferer, who 
opened his eyes, and feebly whispered, 
* More drink." 

Dan gave him a second dose, and strength 
was presently revived for another effort. 

* Say you promise again." 

* I promise solemn, to give two pounds of 
your money to Mrs. Brockman, to pay for 
your funeral, to keep the rest--not to look 
for the money, nor tell of it to any mortal 
soul, till you be dead." 

The sick man marked each clause by a 
faint nod, his wistful eyes set upon Dan's 
face. 

*'Thatll do. Do you know Monk’s 

[11 No." 

„The one with the chapel? ” 

“ Aye, sure—marked it as I come along.’ 

„The money's in the old chapel." Then 
in a hollow whisper he described minutely 
the spot where it was hidden, making Dan 
repeat his directions twice. 

* You'll see a chap about —Dick Corbel— 
he'll let you in—tell him I sent you." 

 "Sposin' he's suspicious ? ” 

“ Can you write ? ” 

„Aye, sure.” 

* Ask the missus for paper, pen, and 
ink.“ 

Dan went downstairs, and soon returned 
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IRT-BEGRIMED, smeared with oil and grease, 
the perspiration pouring down their 
faces, two men stood, with shovels in their 
hands, feeding with coals an enormous 
furnace, the doorof which stood open like 


the entrance to the fiery pit. The men were 
stripped to the waist, the muscles of their 
arms standing out like the gnarled branches 
of a sturdy oak. As the last shovelful of 
coal was hurled into the furnace, one of the 
men shut the door by means of a long iron 
rod. Then both of them drew back to a 
cooler place, and each took a drink from a 
pail of water which stood near by. 

The place in which they were working was 
small and close: iron plates were to the 
side and back of them, and iron rails with 
iron connecting-ladders ran tier and tier 
above them. Ever and anon the whole 
compartment rolled with a long sweep to one 
side or the other, and particles of coal 
danced back and forth across the floor. 
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He set them on the 


with the requisites. 
When 


table. Jim Chidwick watched him. 
all was ready, Jim said : 

“Write what I say: Dick Corbel, I've 
left summat in the old chapel, which Daniel 
Mussared is to bring away. Let him in. 
Don't give him no bother. Don't ask no 
questions. I'm a dying man. I shall mot 
rest in my grave mohow else. Dick Corbel, 
Pll haunt you night and day if anything 
goes wrong.” 

The sick man paused while Dan looked 
over what he had written, touching up a 
letter here and dotting an i there. When it 
was to his satisfaction, he blotted it care- 
fully. 

Let me sce it." 

Dan held the paper before the sick man's 
cyes. 

* That will do—that will fetch him— Dick 
is mighty feared of bogels.”’ 

“ You had best sign your name to it," said 
Dan. “Can you manage to?“ 

" Yes— give me the pen hold the paper?“ 

Jim Chidwick slowly signed his name to 
the deed. Afterwards Dan wrote underneath 
— Signed by witness —Daniel Mussared. He 
then blotted the paper, folded it carefully, 
and put it in his pocket. 

“I feel a bit easier now," said the sick 
man, “ but I be turble run down—thank you, 
Dan Mussared—good-bye.” 

He held out his trembling skeleton hand. 
Dan held it a moment with a shudder—it 
was like shaking hands with death. 

* Good-bye, Jim Chidwick—God Almighty 
have mercy upon you." 

Dan made haste to get home, with strange 
sensations of a new experience at work in 
his mind. 

( To be continued.) 


Author of * The Filibuster," * A Telegraph Mystery," 
etc, etc. 


(With Illustrations by TOM PEDDIE.) 


They were in one of the boiler-rooms of an 
Atlantic liner, engaged in the worst of 
occupations—stoking. Immediately above 
the place at which they stood to drink the 
water was a huge round dark hole—the end 
of an enormous ventilator: their only means 
of getting a breath of air, or of knowing, 
indeed, that there was an outside world above, 
with blue skies and fresh breezes. 

* Back ashore ?- not me,” said one of the 
men, a tall, clean-shaven fellow, with broad 
chest, close-cropped hair, and keen, intelli- 
gent eyes—‘ Finished with that ever since 
the time when No. 57 got away from me." 

“Did hear something about that,” 
answered his companion. “But only in a 
disconnected sort of fashion. How was it, 
anyway? Were you on the engine at the 
time?“ 

“No; I wasn't; that's the worst on't," 
replied the stoker, throwing the shovel on 
which he had been leaning into a heap of 
coal to his right. ** Had I been on her, she'd 
never have worsted me. Never did I pass 
through such a time in my life before. If 
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this ship should go down this minnit, I 
wouldn't git half the shock and worrit." He 
took another drink from the pail, and then 
continued : 

“ When I'd served my time at the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, the only job I could git 
was fireman on one of the Philadelphia 
and Reading ‘hunchback’ engines—them 
as has their tanks right around their boilers 
—an’ the fastest machines on the metals, they 
are too, in my jedgment. Well, the first six 
months I worked in the ‘round-house,’ 
where the engines are put up for the night, 
or when they're off duty. So soon as an 
engine would be brought in, I would take 
charge of her—clean out the bunkers, over- 
haul the link motions, grease up the levers and 
reach-rod connections, refillthe sand-box, and 
all that ; and, practically, put 'em to bed.” 

" Yes, I know,". assented the other, 
* worked the same job myself at the Birming- 
ham terminus, in England." 

" And a job it is too," went on the first 
man. Sometimes I never left off until 
after 2 a.m., especially during the World's 
Fair time, when all them extra trains were 
run. What turned me aginst the job was my 
trouble with No. 57, as I have said. 

"She was & bran-new engine, just from 
the works, and had only run her trial trips, 
when, one night, about ten-thirty, her 
engineman brought her into the Reading 
‘round-house’ and said he'd like to put her 
up for the night, and have her throttle-valve 
connection overhauled before she left. 
Somehow, the lever worked too easy, and the 
machine used to give herself steam on the 
quiet. This increase of speed upset the 
schedule-time, and besides, the engine-driver 
was a bit afraid that it might lead to some 
disaster. 

“ I took charge of the newcomer, and backed 
her into the round-house after having turned 
her on the table outside. If you have ever seen 
the Reading Round-House, you will remember 
it is placed right between several different 
tracks. This was done originally so as to 
make it a general round-house for all lines: 
there was the Baltimore and Ohio, the 
Atlantic Coast Line, the Philadelphia and 
Reading, and the Piedmont Air Line; all 
using the same shed. The tracks from the 
round-house led right out on to the main 
lines; and, as trains were passing like 
lightning every two or three minutes on some 
of these tracks, it was a ticklish job to bring 
engines in and out, especially of a night. To 
make things worse, the telegraph-station 
was a good bit down the tracks, and there 
was so much smoke, from all the tracks 
being so close, that the semaphore was hard 
to make out. 

“However, I was a careful man, brought 
up around locomotives, and, as I never 
touched liquor while on duty, I never had 
any accidents to speak of.” 

The speaker stepped forward and 
arranged one of the draft-flues to the furnace, 
and then came back to his place under the 
ventilator. 

“Well, I got aboard No. 57, and a tidy 
machine she was too. Every nut and bolt 
as new as a gold dollar, and her injectors and 
gauges of the most improved pattern. There 
was a new automatic reach-rod on her that 
worked by pressing a butting run by electricity, 
and it did me good to see the ease with 
which the reverse motion could be handled. 
I would have given a good sum—if I had 
had it—to run hera trip from Philadelphia, 
to Chicago. My! How I knew she would be 
able to hum over those long stretches of 
clear rail between Reading and Washington ! 

„Well, she didn't need much cleaning, 
being as she was so new; and I was just 
about ‘ putting her to bed’ when I noticed 
that the or driven ha lever was very l 
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good deal of steam up; and, as we were 
forbidden to *blow off? inside the round- 
house, I couldn't ease her very much without 
taking her outside; and this I didn't wish 
to do. I got a bit of cord, however, and 
wrapped it about the lever handle, fastening 
t'other end on to the brake-dialstanchion. I 
did this, because into my mind there 
suddenly came the fear that, perhaps, the 
lever might work open and, giving her a 
little steam, she might move out on the 
main line, being as she was so new, and 
everything working like oil in oil. 

“I went home—yjust across the B. and O. 
metals, about midnight but, somehow, I 
couldn't sleep for thinking of that loose 
valve. After four hours’ tossing about, I 
decided to go back to the round-house and 
see if everything was tight. Bill Sumpter 
was on duty; and, while I knew him to bea 
good watchful man, I had said nothing to 
him about the new machine, and I thought 
I had best go over and see him. 

“I was crossing the Reading line, about 
two hundred yards away from the round- 
house, when, suddenly, I saw, coming down 
the track, an engine. She passed by a 
‘stop’ signal without paying any attention 
to it; and at once my suspicions was 
aroused. There was an arc-light hanging 
across the track, and that is how I happened 
to see her so plainly. 

* What startled me most of all was the 
fact that she had no light. She ran along 
so smooth, her middle connection-rod just 
shaking a wee bit, that I knew her to be a 
fresh engine from the shops, and suddenly 
the thought occurred to me that it was No. 
57. Just at this moment she passed within 
twenty feet of me. I couldn't see her 
number, as she was partly in shadow ; but, 
as she flashed past, I recognised her from 
the queer pattern of her link-motion under- 
neath, and from the way the reach- rod 
passed below the running-board. She was 
going pretty smartly, and, as I could see, 
speed increasing every minnit. 

“What to do at first I didn't know. I 
looked at my watch. It was 4.14—in another 
twenty minutes the ‘Atlantic Flyer’ would 
be coming down on the same track, chock 
full of World's Fair passengers, ninety-two 


and more to each car, there being eleven. 


cars to the train. 

. “Visions of a thousand people being 
crushed and mangled jumped into my brain, 
and I could almost hear, in my excitement, 
the crashing of timbers and the roar of 
escaping steam, mingled with the groans and 
shrieks of the dyin'. 

"Like a fool, I ran on down the track 
about ten yards with a notion that I could 
overhaul the engine on foot—thus wasting 
time, which might mean the life or death of 
a thousand human beings. Then, I wheeled 
about, and dashed off toward the round- 
house, not knowing exactly what to do, but 
having in my mind some sort of undeveloped 
plan, which I felt would form itself as I went 
on. 

“ As I dashed in through the door, I met 
Bill Sumpter coming out, and I liked to spill 
him over backkards. 

„What's up?’ he sings out. I didn't 
wish to waste time explaining things to him 
—four minnits of my twenty was already 
gone, leaving me only sixteen for to work in. 

Runaway; gone down the Reading 
main line. Quick, throw the switch off'n 
the B. and O. line to Reading,’ I sung out, as 
I swung myself into the cab of another 
hunchback that stood with steam waiting 
to do some shifting on a meat train due at 
tive forty-eight. 

“There was a clanking of rails and a 
straining of wires outside the round-house, 
and then Bill signs out ; 

All clear.’ 


"I throws the reach-rod forrard, opens 
the Westinghouse brake, and pulls out the 
lever. She was a fast machine, was that 
* shifter-hunchback,' and I knew I could get 
some speed out of her so soon as she was 
clear of the switches outside the house. 
Slowly—it seemed eternity ter me—she 
‘bumpity - bumpity - bumped’ over the 
switches, and then I knew we were on the 
Reading Main. 

" l opens the valve three-quarters, and the 
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opened the door, and threw in some dozen 
shovelfuls of coal, took a drink of water, and 
then resumed: 

* I had to shut the cab windows to keep 
the draught from blowing me out of the cab, 
and she rocked so—the tender not having . 
much coal, and there being no weight that 
I had to lay hold of the brake-handle and 
swing to it to keep from being thrown off my 
feet. 

* Look down the track as far as I would, I 


“ Like grim death I held on to the rail.” 


 machine's wheels spun around right in their 


tracks; she herseif not moving a peg. I 
gave her some sand, and shut off the steam 
a trifle till I knew she had gripped the irons 
good and hard, and then I pulled her wide- 
wide-open. 

“There was a sudden lurch forrard, and 
the old machine began to jist speculate in 
iron rails. Talk about ‘Flying Dutchmen’ 
—whew!”’ 

The narrator stepped to the furnace, 


couldn’t see the runaway. She was a fast 
engine, sure; and by this time I knew her 
valve must have been wide open, and she 
possibly doing sixty mile an hour. My 
engine was at her best also, going a gait an’ 
no mistake—whether over seventy, I don’t 
know; but every inch of that, I take it, if a 
mile. I looked down between the end of the 
tender and the cab grating, and the crossties 
beneath me on the track looked like all one 


piece, as sooth and jointed together as if 


56. 


* 


they had been planed and painted in one 
strip. The telegraph-poles "longside the 
track seemed like a fine-tooth comb, and the 


trees and houses whirled past as if they'd . 


been blown outen & big gun. 

Then, it being clear dawn, I saw, way 
down the track, a small square patch, t'other 
side of which was a little line o' smoke. 
The square patch was the back o' No. 57’s 
tender, and my heart jumped into my throat, 
as, about four mile ahead, I saw a tall 
column of black smoke-—that being, I took it, 
from the engine of the Atlantic Flyer, Now 
four miles is no distance when a engine is 
going over a mile a minnit, and I felt that 
No. 57 would be crashing into the Flyer and 
it would be all over before I could get within 
a hundred yards of her. 

* But I was in for the job; and Provi- 
dence sometimes works these things out 
better than human beings. I prayed a little 
—but in the excitement, couldn't think o' 
nothink but ‘Now I lay me down ter sleep,’ 
which you'll say was not exactly appropriute. 
Nothink to do but jist to see them two 
locomotives chasing of each other, and me 
not able to add another pound of steam! 
I hoisted coal into the furnace; but, o' 
course, as opening the furnace door reduces 
the speed, I didn't have a chance to get 
much in at a time. 

“To my delight, however, I saw that the 
square patch in the distance was growing 
bigger and bigger each minnit. A mile 
ahead of No. 57 was a fairly steep grade, 
with a loop. I knew that, having new 
whecls and no one to sand the track for her, 
she'd have to lose speed in doing the grade. 
But, even if she stopped, she'd be right in 
the ‘Atlantic Flyer’s’ track! My hope was 
that, as she struck the loop, at that speed, it 
would throw her down the bank. 

„Before a minnit and three-quarters, 
however, I saw her slide around the loop 
and start up the grade. She went around 
like a bird sailing, and I suppose her extra 
long flanges on the drivers—them long 
flanges were just coming in then —held her 
to the track. Anyway, she didn't topple 
over, which was more than I expected for 
my machine; for her flanges was wore, and 
I felt that she was goin’ over sure. Never- 
theless, I kept right on, not shutting the 
valve an inch as we struck the loop. As 
luck would have it, she spun around safely, 
and then we commenced doing the grade. 
And here, fortune was with me. 

As I thought, the new machine, not having 
sand, couldn’t keep the gait; and me, having 
sand, inch by inch, foot by foot, crawled up 
nivh her. She reached the top of the grade 
and started down on t’other side. Just as 
we got to the top, I got within ten feet of 
her, and gradually I ran my cow-catcher 
right up under the back of her tender. We 
was both going down grade now at the same 
speed, and my machine—No. 4ó—having 


plenty of steam, and a good fire, with her 
dampers all right, why we had the stronger 
lead. 

“The moment I was waiting for had 
come. Leaving my valve open, I crawled 
out through the left-hand window of the 
cab, and got down on the running board. 
As I climbed over the drivers, they was 
a-spinning so fast, they looked like dinner 
plates—couldn’t see a spoke—only the 
shadow of the counterbalance appearing like 
a wet patch at every revolution. ; 

“Like grim death, I held on to the rail of the 
running board, and crawled forward, making 
my way down as far as the left brace which 
connects with the bumper. The engine was 
shaking so tremendously that I could hardly 
hold on, and once my foot went through, 
down on to the spring of the bogey truck; 
had my foot touched one of the wheels, it 
would have been wisped off in a jiffy. 

* First, I lay flat down on the bumper 
head, and, by dint of nearly straining my 
arm off, and getting my finger mashed with 
a link o' the chain, succeeded in coupling 
them two engines. I then jumped on to the 
tender of No. 57, scrambled over the coal, and 
jammed the lever down, shutting off the 
steam. 

* But, the minnit I let go of the lever, out 
it popped again; giving her the same steam 
as ever. I couldn't tighten the joint with 
the machine literally rolling from side to 
side—it was all I could do to stand on my feet. 

* Nor I couldn't stand there with my hand 
on the lever of 57; for, if I did, how was I 
to shut off the steam of 45? These were 
problems, I can tell you! Then, besides, 
my brain was filled with the expectation of 
seeing before me the engine of the * Atlantic 
Flyer’ at any minnit. Of course, so soon as 
the Flyer came in sight I had made up my 
mind to jump from the cab—no use in me 
standing there and gitting smashed like a fly 
in a schoolboy’s geography—Was there?” 

The other man answered, * Not the least,” 
and the narrator continued : 

“Well, I looked down the track, but didn’t 
see anything of the Flyer; which was a 
wonderful relief, to be sure. Then I started 
back to No. 45. The only thing to do was to 
shut off the steam on 45, and then come 
back and hold the lever down on 57. I 
serambled back over the coal (my hand 
bleeding from the mash I had got in 
couplin’ the two engines) and again got back 
into 45—not knowing at any minnit but 
what the Flyer would be dashing into us, 
and too scared to turn my back. All the 
time thinking of the wife, and wondering if I 
wouldn't rather be kept safe for her than 
saving all them thousand World's Fair folk, 
for we had only been married four months. 

“ How I got back again to 57, after shut- 
ting off the steam in 45, I hardly know. 
But finally I got my hand on the lever of 57, 
jammed it down fast, and held it there. We 
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were on & down grade, and there was a 
momentum on the two engines of about forty 
mile, let alone the steam speed. Well, I shut 
off steam, and then reached for the brake. 
lever, all the time holding down the throttle 
with my left hand. I put the brakes down 
half-way —putting 'em down sudden would 
have throwed us off the rail, and I saw our 
speed was slacking, but, of course, there was 
a fair bit on. 

“Just at this moment, I happened to look 
ahead. There was a bend in the track, and 
on the left a siding running through a deep 
cut. 

“ Right ahead of me I saw the ‘ Atlantic 
Flyer!’ We were not fifty feet off, and she 
seemed to he coming ahead full speed. On 
the right-hand side of the track was a small 
deep stream—the Widwater River. I saw 
that the game was up, and, having done all 
I could for those poor passengers, thought of 
what remained to be done for the wife at 
home. So I steps to the door of the cab, 
and giving a good spring, jumps into the 
river. 

„Being a good swimmer, I soon came to 
the surface—just in time to hear a loud 
crash, followed by a roar of steam, and a 
deafening explosion.” 

„The Flyer’ and the engines had met?” 
excitedly inquired the other stoker. 

„Wait,“ said the teller of the tale, taking 
another drink from the pail, and looking at 
the water-gauge on the boiler. 

“I scrambled up the bank unhurt, and 
went forward. There I saw my two engines 
rolled down the bank all smashed to 
smithereens. The rail for twenty feet was 


. all torn up.” 


„But how was it the ‘Flyer’ wasn’t hit? 
asked the other. . 

„The engines had struck the switch just 
before reaching the ‘Atlantic Flyer,’ and being 
suddenly side-tracked, had left the rail and 
pitched down the bank into the river.” 

* Wonderrul luck; wasn't it?” asked the 
second stoker. 

“ No, not particular," said the first man, 
picking up his shovel and opening the 
furnace door. “You see, Bill Sumpter had 
telegraphed on ahead, using one of those 
new arrangements whereby & message can 
be wired into & moving train. The* Flyer' 
had stopped—though when I first saw her 
I thought she was a-moving—and was waitin’ 
for the runaway on the siding. The swiich 
had been turned purposely so as to derail 
the runaway engine. 

“ As for me, the Reading Road offered me 


all sorts of inducements to remain with the 
line, and I got a snug sum for making the 
effort to stop 'em; but no more land work 
for me. 


They said that if I hadn't shut otf 
steam the engines wouldn't have took the 
siding, and there would have been a smash 
up, sure enough ; but whether that's so, or 


not, I can’t say." 


THE SAILORS HIGH DAYS, HOLIDAYS, AND ROPEYARN SUNDAYS. 


Bv GEORGE ANDREW PATTERSON, R.N., 


Author of “ In the Gunner's Cabin," “In the Middle Watch," etc. etc. 


Hoven one weekday is very much like 
another to the sailor in the Royal Navy 
while serving on a foreign commission, still 
he has some red-letter days in his calendar 
to bring a little variety into his life. 
Ropeyarn Sundays is one of these. On 
other days of the week he is engaged in 
professional duties, doing his bit for Queen 
and country; but on this occasion he will be 


(Ilustrated by F. PATTERSON.) 


found busy about his own personal concerns, 
making good the ravages of wear and tear 
to his outer man. 

Sailors are proverbially handy fellows; 
that’s so. Among other things they are 
handy with needle and thread, as indeed 
they ought to be to keep such tight breeches 
as they wear in repair. Tight? Yes; but, like 
every other adjective, this one alsọ must be 


qualified, because said breeks are not tight 
all over; strictly speaking, they only fit in 
one place, round the middle. For be it 
known, a British tar scorns braces ; he grips 
himself well taut by his trousers’ waistband ; 
and though number-one blue cloth is of the 
best, it often happens that, when hauling on 
the main sheet in a breeze and ordered “ Pull, 
men, and put your backs into it," his pants 


il 


give way with a rip. So, I say again, a sailor 
ought to be handy with his needle, seeing he 
has no wife at his elbow to fall back on in 
such a fix ; he has to rub and do for himself, 
and keep smart and sailor-like withal. 

Captains, of course, take a pride in the 
trim appearance of their crews, and are only 
too glad to assist them as far as possible in 
this respect. So in most ships, and usually 
on Thursday afternoon, the standing routine 
is“ make and mend clothes." But, mind 
you, the pipe must first give the order; then, 
soon as ever the whistle is heard, the crew 
settle down to do their tailoring or to make 
holiday time of it in some other nautical 
way. Will the reader in fancy please take a 


turn with me round the forecastle and note 
how the tar improves the shining hours of 
Ropeyarn Sunday ? 

The men, then, get out their bags and set 
to work. Bags figure largely ina sailor’s rig- 
out ; he owns no less than three — the clothes- 
bag, which does duty for a chest-of-drawers, 
into which every stitch of his wardrobe must 
be crammed ; the ditty-bag, a small edition 
of the clothes-bag, just to hold any bit of 
needlework that may be in hand; and his 
own bags he walks about in, already referred 
to, so, tight in the waist, and bushels big 
below the knee to make up for it. 

Here is a group gravely discussing how to 
cut out such a pair so as to give them the 
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proper swell at the bell-bottoms. Hard by, 
a fore-topman has already done the trick, and 
is now stitching up the legs. Here is one 
cutting out a cap; to get the size and 
circular shape he turns a basin upside-down. 
Another is working a wool picture of a ship 
in full sail—aren’t the waves a treat, just! 
Yonder is a marine with a bundle of strips of 
red, blue, and black cloth, with which he is 
making a hearthrug, a kindly smile playing 
over his features the while as he looks 
forward to the day when it shall adorn his 
shoregoing quarters at Eastney or Chatham. 
Behind the joey, leaning against the gun- 
tackle, a bluejacket is working another 
heathrug in wool, while a squad of chums 


Making and Mending Clothes. 


around him pass the time of day and chaff 
with comrades opposite. Perched on the 
fore-hatch a petty officer is putting a stitch 
in his frock-collar, which, from its gigantic 
size, is almost as characteristic an item in 
the sailor’s dress as the trowsers. Ladies 
and artists are said to admire the collar, but 
Jack doesn’t; it is a relic of eighteen-hun- 
dred-and-war-time, when pigtails were worn, 
and was designed to take the rub and dirt of 
the same. 

But they are not all snips. Let us step 
below to the mess-deck, picking our way 
gingerly among the sleepers stretched out on 
the bare planks. Here we see some braving 
a stifling atmosphere because it affords them 
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a little privacy to turn over their curios, or to 
write letters home. With most of these it is 
a labour of love. But look yonder at those 
two close together, yet apart by themselves. 
One only is writing, the other lcoks sheepish, 
and evidently fears the approach of strangers. 
He deserves our sympathy, poor fellow, for 
this is his case—not often met nowadays, I 
am bound to say—unable to write himself, 
he is forced to seek a shipmate’s help in so 
delicate a matter as a letter to his sweet- 
heart. 

Sailormen, for all their rough ways, are not 
devoid of sentiment, and here are some 
taking their fill of sweet reminiscence in 
overhauling their ditty-box (writing-desk,) 


wherein, hid from prying eyes, sacred and 
tender things are stowed away— photos of 
family groups, including, in some cases, the 
wee baby papa has not yet seen ; sweetheart's 
letters; a lock of some old flame's hair, etc. 
Note this bit of domestie economy going on: 
A couple of chums have co-operated to do a 
little mangling— of a sort. A pair of rough- 
dried white pants are produced and wrapped 
round the stump of an oar; one sailor sits 
thereon to add his weight to the concern, 
while his partner rolls the apparatus along 
the mess-stool—and there you are. Here 1s 
a tar with an eye to business: he has 
actually brought a sewing-machine to sea 
with him, and takes in needlework.' That 
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marine yonder hammering away so indus- 
triously is the ship’s snob; he sticks to his last 
and turns in a tidy penny by it—one assured 
me he earned over a hundred pounds that 
way during the commission, so he might 
well say there's nothing like leather. Close 
by the snob the ship's barber, also a marine, 
js busy with his shears, and shaving chins 
at a penny a scrape. In addition to his fes, 
when they serve out soap and tobacco 
presently the barber will take his stand 
alongside the cask, so that his regular 
customers may throw any odd piece of soap 
that is added to make up proper weight into 
his apron for lather. Some of the tars who 
are now hanging on the slack will also then 
have a job, and will turn to with their 
tobacco. They have already courted the 
crusty old boatswain for a few fathoms of 
spunyarn; this they will hang over the 
hammock hooks like a clothes-line. Then, 
sitting in the bight to make the spunyarn 
taut, and having stemmed and damped 
the fragrant leaves, they will heave them 
up into a solid plug and put it by to 
sweeten. 

All the groups described, and many others 
left untold, are in relief, as it were, and 
stand out from a background of sleeping, 
snoring humanity, lying about the deck 
higgledy-piggledy, heads and tails, in every 
variety of attitude, such as is assumed when 
decorum gives place to ease, one fe!low's 
big toe being, perhaps, planted in a shipmate's 
half-open mouth, or next door to it, at any 
rate. 

Ropeyarn Sunday is made the occasion 
for the discharge of various odd functions 
outside the ordinary run of routine. For in- 
stance, when any of the crew die or desert, 
their belongings are disposed of by being put 
up to auction. In the latter case, after an 
absence of seven days, nautical law enjoins 
that "run" may be placed opposite the 
deserter's name on the ship's books and his 
effects there and then sold for the benefit of 
the Crown. Such a summary course, how- 
ever, is rarely enforced, proceedings being 
stayed until Ropeyarn Sunday comes round 
and furnishes & convenient opportunity for 
the auction. 

The proceeds, as previously intimated, go 
to the Government. On such an occasion as 
this, Jack, like an Irishman, is always “ agin ” 
the Government, for he thinks his uniform 
should be found, instead of his having to pay 
for every stitch of it. So there is a tacit 
understanding to keep prices low, and, 
buyers being all of one mind, competition is 
not very keen. Jondy (the master-at-arms) 
undertakes the róle of auctioneer, and in due 
course up goes item No. I—a pair of pants, 
say, of orthodox cut as regards bell-bottoms, 
and front flap let down like a lower-deck port 
cleared foraction. Jondy then, holding forth 
the garment outspread for general exhibition, 
queries, How much for this pretty thing?“ 
whereat such a ridiculously low figure is 
started for the bidding that the audience is 
fairly convulsed with merriment, breaking 
out, some into loud gutfaw, others vainly 
attempting to suppress gurgles of laughter 
that well up out of the depths of their 
capacious chests. The upshot of it all is 
that, very likely, the pretty thing fetches 
only & few more pence than it cost the 
original owner shillings, and somebody for 
once in a way fills up his clothes-bag at the 
Admiralty expense. 

There is another little bit of excitement 
to be placed to the credit of Ropeyarn 
Sunday. It comes off when they open the 
Bcran-bag. A good old maxim runs, 
"Cleanliness is next to godliness.” On 
board ship, however, you would sometimes 
fancy there was no next about it, but that 
cleanliness came first and was all in all. 
And cleanliness includes neatness. tidiness; 
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anything in the way of litter is an abomina- 


tion. Especially is this the case when the 
great Rangitoto himself makes his inspec- 
tion, which he frequently does on Thursday. 
Everything then must be * just so," for it 
goes without saying that skippers have a 
preternaturally keen eye for anything adrift 
—I have known many old salts who firmly 
believed their captains could see through 
deck beams and round bulkheads. Hence, 
when our skipper goes his rounds he is safe 
to spot something out of its latitude and 
longitude—some brush and comb, say, 
wherewith a Jack had been giving the last 
touches to his bushy beard when the 
imperious bugle-call cut short his titivating ; 
and, hurriedly thrusting his tools out of 
sight as he fondly imagined, he stampeded on 
deck to be inspected. Or it may be a pair 
of shoes are the offending articles, which for 
want of time to polish 'em have been stowed 
pro tem. in an obscure corner; or & pocket- 
handkerchief may have been rubbed out 
after breakfast, hung up in an out-of-the-way 
niche to dry, and then forgotten. 

All these and sundry other miscellaneous 
items are swept into & bag and impounded 
until Thursday afternoon. The scran-bag 
is then opened and a toll levied upon owners 
as they make their claims. A copper, for 
the ship’s special charity or for the poor- 
box, nmay be demanded for the more impor- 
tant articles, while minor ones are redeemed 
with a thick or thin slice off a bar of soap. 
The first luff lays claim to the soap, to 
reduce his out-of-pocket expenses for clean- 
ing paintwork ard keeping the ship in 
apple-pie order. 

Again, in addition to the make and mend, 
the scran-bag, etc., payments of money, 
whether the general monthly payment, or to 
teetotallers in lieu of grog, are commonly 
made on Ropeyarn Sunday. 

Then there is the Sunday proper. Its 
early hours are observed in much the same 
way as those of week-days, by the usual 
washing down of decks and putting things 
generally shipshape ; but after breakfast and 
a cat’s lick of the gun gear, the pipe goes 
forth to clean for divisions. Thereupon the 
crew put on their Sunday best and make as 
elaborate a toilet as their limited resources 
permit; some who are lucky enough to have 
a stoker for chum get a rub out of his bottle 
of engine-room oil. The result of the get- 
up is pretty sure to be satisfactory. A ship’s 
company dressed in white for Sunday 
divisions is an impressive spectacle and not 
quickly forgotten. In due course men fall 
in for divisions at bugle-call, and are 
inspected, first by their own respective 
officers, who in their turn report to the com- 
mander or captain, as the case may be. 
This part of the procedure varies somewhat 
according to size of ship and rank of com- 
manding officer. Thus, when an Admiral 
steps forth from his state-room, all hands 
are attired in full fig, with every uniform 
button on duty; a guard of marines comes 
to the “ present arms," and the band strikes 
up an air of salutation, to which our Admiral 
bows acknowledgments, standing uncovered, 
after which he is attended in his inspection 
by quite an imposing retinue. 

Whatever the rank of the commanding 
officer may be, he now holds a Sunday 
parade, and, with the heads of departments, 
goes the round of the upper deck in an 
elaborate inspection of the different divisions, 
noticing whether the least article of uniform 
is omitted, the trim of the men’s hair and 
whiskers, the cut of their clothes, etc., 
making comments as individual cases 
require. A good few of the crew stand bolt 
upright in bare feet; shoes are so often 
dispensed with that it is torture to many to 
wear them sailors run aloft, and even fight 
110-ton guns, in naked feet- -but, most officers 


insist on their men mustering with a pair, if 
only to show they possess them. Then the 
captain goes below, making a tour of all 
decks and compartments, officers' mess- 
rooms, etc., peering into every cranny, and 
visiting the hold to obtain a sniff of the bilge- 
water. When he reappears on deck, 
carpenters prepare church with capstan- 
bars, mess-stools, and fire-buckets, the bell is 
tolled, the ship's police drive up those who 
try to steal below and play truant, and 
Divine service begins by the chaplain in a 
big ship, or commander in a small one, 
reading the Church service from the Prayer- 
Book, with the addition in the former case 
of a sermon. The extemporised church is 
then taken to pieces, and for the remainder of 
the day as little work as possible is carried on. 

The tone of the Sabbath depends largely 
upon captains. Some, more scrupulous than 
others, arrange for their inspections on some 
week-day—usually the Ropeyarn Sunday, as 
I have previously indicated—and personally 
see to it that no unnecessary duty is done on 
Sunday proper. Speaking generally, the 
Sabbath is observed on board ship as a day 
of rest in a very literal sense, the one thing 
that a downright proper sailorman looks 
forward to being a good snooze in the after- 
noon. 

Saturday also deserves more than a pass- 
ing mention in the weekly register. It is 
given over to the commander, or first. 
lieutenant —'* number one’’—for cleaning 
purposes, and, unless urgent repairs are in 
hand, all mechanical work is suspended, and 
he is free to luxuriate in unlimited holyston- 
ing. Good use does he make of his privileges, 
and his efforts are heartily seconded by the 
crew, who delight in turning things topsy- 
turvy, and flourish about in superannuated 
straw hats, breeks turned up ever so high, 
and themselves bespattered in whitewash. 
Yes, supremely happy are they, fleeting along 
the deck on all-fours, holystoning and croon- 
ing over some nautical ditty, or commenting 
on the latest lower-deck joke. At the same 
time, the watch below are busy as bees 
'tween decks, perspiring and scrubbing, and 
churning up things generally; anything and 
everything that can be so operated on is 
brought under the scouring influence of 
holystoning and sand. 

By-and-by, when the time arrives for 
washing down, it is the Deluge over again. 
Woe to the subordinate officer who has no 
cabin to fly to!—for, like the dove in that 
same Deluge, he can find no rest for the 
sole of his foot. Yea, the only bit of private 
property he has on board—his sea-chest, to 
wit—is ruthlessly seized upon in the craze 
for universal cleanliness. A squad of top- 
men set to work manhandling it after their 
usual genteel fashion. They give it what 
Paddy gave the drum before they have done 
with it. Then, ah! then the proprietor must 
beware and take care, for number one 
has considerately whitewashed it and tarred 
over the lid and handles! 

Oh yes, a high old day is this same Satur- 
day ; shoregoing spring-cleaning is a fool to 
it. For the matter of that, a ship is always 
more or less in the process of cleaning, and 
readers will be surprised to hear of the 
sweeping-brush being constantly in hand and 
kept incessantly going, even when the good 
ship was a clear thousand miles from any 
land whatever except sea-bottom. True, 
there were minute glistening particles of 
sand embedded in the deck, so the com- 
mander might conscientiously declare there 
was something to sweep. But the fact was, 
said officer did not relish his quarter-deck 
being made so much of & promenade by the 
subordinates, and to prevent it ordered 
“ sweepers "? to be piped every five minutes. 
“That'll choke their luff,” said he; and he 
was right. 


Saturday forenoon is thus sacred to sand 
and holystone. Then *spit and polish " gets 
its turn; quarter-deck wood and brass work 
are elbow-greased and polished up to a 
dazzling lustre; while, on the mess-deck, 
burnishing the hoops round the bread-barge 
and vinegar-breaker takes the sweat out of 
the watch below. Then an extra long spell 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 


ITH the 1898-99 fixture the two 
Universities entered upon their second 
quarter of a century of antagonism under 
“Socker” rules, and twenty-five years 
having elapsed since C. J. Ottaway (Oxford) 
and A. W. Hurrell (Cambridge) led their 
respective forces into the field at the Oval, 
a brief résumé of the great match will per- 
haps be considered opportune. 

Brevity being a virtue in an article of this 
description, we have prepared a diagram (see 
fig. 1), by the aid of which the results 
of the twenty-five years of inter-varsity 
“ Socker "' encounters are “ seen at a glance.” 
It will be observed that the whole figure is 
divided into twenty-five columns (one for 
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each year, which are turther subdivided 
for the purpose of representing the final 
score ; by following the course of the thick 
black line as it passes from left to right the 
ups and downs of the Oxford team can be 
gauged, the number of goals it scored each 
year depending upon the position of the 
small circles half-way across each column ; 
it is by comparing the height of these circles 
with the figures at an equal height in the 
left-band margin that the number of goals 
scored is ascertained. In the same way the 
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dotted line represents the fortunes of the 
Cambridge teams. 

As the height of the circle depends on the 
number of goals scored, it is obvious that the 
winning team is always the highest in the 
column ; therefore, should the winner of any 
particular year berequired, the reader has only 
to pick out the column devoted to that year 
and follow it down until his finger comes toa 
circle to see who was the winner, the second 
circle being the losers, and their respective 
scores depending upon which lines the 
circles lie. For instance, in 1886-87 the first 
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at big guns and small arms brings on evening 
quarters and Saturday night. 

As depicted by Dibdin, this was given up 
to slinging the tlowing bowl and drinking to 
wives and sweethearts. It was not all fiction ; 
but the rulers of the Queen’s navee long 
since changed all that. Pepper and mustard, 
plus other condiments to help down his salt 
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INTER-VARSITY ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL IN A 


circle met is on the Cambridge (dotted) line, 
it is also on the line (see left hand margin) 
that signifies three goals ; some distance below 
it we sce the Oxford circle on the one- goal line, 
and the result is that we see at a glance that 
Cambridge beat Oxford by three goals to one 
in that particular encounter. 

Leading off with a victory by two goals to 
love, Oxford started the series brilliantly, but 
the Light Blues in the following encounter 
completely turned the tables: in the 1875 
match Oxford scored one of their most 
notable victories by four goals to one—in this 
match the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, the 
celebrated wicket-keeper, was playing for 
Cambridge. Another victory for Oxford, the 
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following season, was followed by a sequence 
of four victories to the Light Blues; but, in 
1882, fortune once more favoured the 
Oxonians. In 1883 W. M. Cobbold and 
A. T. B. Dunn were in the Cantabs’ foremost 
ranks, and Cambridge won; the following 
year R. T. Squire and A. M. Walters came 
inio their team, and again they won, a 
performance they repeated in 1885, 1886, and 
1887, making, in all, a sequence of five 
victories—the longest recorded—and the 
score, Cambridge ten victories to Oxford four. 
In 1887 the Oxford circle, we observe, is 
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once more at the top, and after a drawn game 
in 1888 the ** Varsities took it turn and turn 
about to win until 1895, when the men from 
the Isis broke the spell, and by a sequence 
of victories put a much better complexion on 
the score sheet, which at the close of the 
season of 1898 read: Matches played 25; 
Cambridge 14, Oxford 10; drawn 1. To show 
how keenly the contest has been fought we 
have only to mention that of the twenty- 
four encounters brought to a definite issue 
almost 42 per cent. ended in a margin of 
victory of only one gon. The biggest victory 
so far has fallen to Cambridge, in the 
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59 
horse, have been substituted in lieu of the 
evening tot of grog the sailor was formerly 
allowed, and the modern tar now rounds off 
the week in looking over his kit, that nothing 
may be adrift at divisions on the morrow, 
and then swings into his hammock with an 
easy conscience, but with digestion somewhat 
at fault perhaps by an abundance of fat pork. 
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season of 1885-86, when they won by five 
goals to love; Oxford's greatest victories 
being the four goals to one in 1875-76, and the 
three goals to love in the seasons of 1881-82 
and 1894-95. 

Cambridge has scored five goals, it will be 
observed, on three occasions; Oxford four goals 
o one; Cambridge three goals on five, and 
Oxford on four ; the Cambridge score on five oc- 
casions has been two goals; Oxford has scored 
the same number three times; Cambridge 
has scored one goalsix times to Oxford'seleven, 
while both Universities have failed to score 
in six matches. 

In fig. 2 we show the position of affairs 
graphically ; the white portion of the diagram 
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being drawn in proportion to the fourteen 
Cambridge victories, and the shaded to 
Oxford's ten, the black wedge representing 
the drawn game. 

In the twenty-five encounters only 79 goals 
have been scored (represented in fig. 3 by the 
large square), of which 63 (represented by the 
shaded inner square) were scored by the 
victors, and 16 by the losers. This gives an 
average of 3:16 goals per match, of which the 
winners score 2:52 and the losers only 64. 
In the fourth diagram the shaded portion of 
the figure represents the 33 goals scored by 
Oxford during the twenty-five matches, the 
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Fic. 4. — The shaded portion of the figure represents 
the 33 goals scored by Oxford, the plain portion 
being drawn in proportion to the 46 gouls scored by 
Cambridge. 


larger and plain portion of the figure showing 
how Cambridge’s score of 46 goals compares 
with the same. Of the 3:16 goals scored on 
an average in each match, Oxford scored 1:32 
and Cambridge 1°84. 

Of late years the Oxford teams have been 
chiefly made up of old boys from Charter- 
house, Shrewsbury, Repton, Forest School, 
Westminster, Malvern and Winchester. 
Charterhouse has also supplied a fair share 
of the Light Blues’ teams, as have Repton, 
Malvern, Shrewsbury, Brighton, Eton, 
Aldenham, and Westminster ; the number of 
Old Carthusians gaining their Blues at both 
Universities has for some time been phe- 
nomenal. 
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T ook out week by week, boys, for the 
BB. O. P.“ competitions! No one should 
miss trying for at least some of the tempt- 


ing prizes and handsome certificates. The 
latter are now found highly treasured in 
British homes throughout the world. These 
competitions really mean something in the 
way of honourable effort; they are always 
genuine tests of care and thought, knowledge 
and skill, and are not mere vulgar scrambles 
for coins; and hence the high estimation 
in which they are held by boys who will be 
men—and not mere wasters or clothes-pegs ! 
The Rules and Conditions are simplicity 
itself, but they must, of course, be strictly 
adhered to. All the subjects are equally 
open to every bond fide REGULAR subscriber to 
the paper (whether in weekly, monthly, or 
volume form), irrespective of sex or nation- 
ality, within the ages specified ; so that any 
or every such reader may, if so disposed, 
try in ALL THE COMPETITIONS. Of course, 
the right to modify or even withhold the 
prizes, if in any subject there should be no 
suitable competition, is reserved by the 
Editor, whose decision is in all cases final. 
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RULES AND CONDITIONS. 


(These are applicable to ALL our B. O. P.“ Competi- 
tions, and should be carefully preserved, as our space is too 
valuable to admit of our repeating them.) 


1. No article of any kind sent in to us in competition 
will be returned, whether accompanied by stamps or 
not. The result of each competition will be published in 
due course in our columns, and no questions on the subject 
can be answered through the post, the forwarding of 
stamped and addressed envelopes notwithstanding. — 


2. In addition to the Prizes, handsome *' Certificates 
of Merit," suitable for framing, signed by the Editor, 
will be awarded to all the more meritorious competitors 
who may fail to secure prizes. 


3. The work must ín eve-y case be the competitor's 
own—that is, must be the product of his own hands and 
brain ; though, of course, any aids received merely in 
the way of suggestion, whether from books or friends, 
are admissible. 


4. All MSS. must have at the top of first page the full 
name, address, and age of sender, With CERTIFICATE, 
clearly and legibly written, thus : 


weer j „ „„ „ 6 „5*4„* 


In the case of Illuminations, Music, Photographs. ete., 
these same particulars should be written on a separate 
picce of paper, mhich should also bear the certificute (see 
Rule 5), and must be s/itched (not pinned) on the front 
top left-hand corner, or, preferably, gummed to the back. 


5. All contributions should be certified by parent, 
clergyman, minister, teacher, employer, or other 
responsible person, as the genuine unaided work of a 
regular subscriber to the paper. By this certificate we 
simply mean an endorsement under the competitor's 
name, etc., thus: I hereby certify that the accompany- 
ing article is the unaided work of . who personally 
and regularly takes in the B. O. P.“ Signed a 


6. All letters or packets must be p'ninlv marked 
outside "Prize Competition," and must be addressed 
to THE EDITOR, Boy's OWN PAPER, 56 Paternoster 
Row, London,” the carriage being, of course, in all cases 
PREPAID. 


{SPECIALLY NOTE, that in all our competitions 
the competitor’s age and full address must be very 
clearly written ; and the subject of the competition 
should also be plainly stated outsíde the envelope, 
packet, etc., containing it.] 


O ers for November. 
I.—Handwriting Competition. 


Prizes—Five Guineas. 


We offer PRizxs to the value of Five Guineas for the 
best copy of the Twenty-third Psalm, Authorized Ver- 
sion. We do not limit the style of writing to any ore 
class, whether tlie commercial, corresponding, legal, 
etc., but no extra marks are allowed for ornamenta- 
tion, fancy initials, etc. Competitors will be taken in 
sections, according to age, and the prize-money will be 
divided according to the judgment of the adjudicatore. 
[Last day for sending in, December 80, 1899.] 
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GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, PRIZES. 


II.—Illuminating Competition. 


Prizes—Sir Guineas. 


This is n competition which has proved very popular 
and suecesstful in past years, and we try it once more, 
more particularly ia tlie interest cf our newer readers. 
We offer, then, Prizes amounting to at least Siz 
Guineas for the best illumination (in oils or water- 
colours) of the competitor's favourite verse from the 
Psulms, Either the Authorized or Revised Version may 
he followed. Competitors will be divided into classes 
according to age, They are not prohibited from using 
purchased desigus, but the colouring must be wholly 
their own. and, other things being equal, the preference 
will be given to original work throughout. Size. 
materigl, ctc, are left to the choice of competitors. 
[Last day for sending in, January 31, 1900.] 


III.—Fretwork and Carving 
"Competition. 
Prizes— Fire Guineas. 


We will give Prizes to the amount of Five Guineus 
for the following : 

(1) Best specimen of fretwork panel; or (2) best 
specimen of carved panel or shield, with I.H.S. as the 
centre. Size and material left to choice of competitors. 
Open to all ages equally. [Last day for sending in, 
January 31, 1900.] 


IV.—Music Competition. 
Prizes— Three Guineas. 


We offer, as in some previous years, PRIZES to the 
amount of Three Guineas for the best musical setting, 
with pianoforte or organ accompaniment, of any of the 
verses appearing in our last volume (Vol. XXI.). There 
will be two classes only—the Junior, embracing all ages 
up to 18, and the Senior from 18 upwards. [The last 
day for sending in is January $1, 1900.) 


V.—Pen-and-Ink Drawing. 
Prizes—Two Guineas. 


We will give PRIZE-MONEFY to this amount for the 
best half-dozen fancy letters, humorous or serious, 
drawn with pen and ink on a half-sheet of notepaper, 
suitable, say, for initials to“ B.O.P.” articles. Open 
1005 to all ages. [Last day for sending in, January 31, 


VI. Verse Competition 
* Football." 


Prizes—--T«o Guineas. 


We will give PRIZF-MONEY to this amount for the 
best set of verses, or football song, in honour of the 
popular winter game. Open to all ages equally. 
[Latest day sor sending tn, December 80, 1899.] 


VII. Descriptive Composition. 
Prizes— Twelve Guineas. 


We offer PRIZES to this amount for the best descrip- 
tion, each to be confined to 100 words, of the Coloured 
Plates that may be issued with the present volume 


(Vol. XXII.). The descriptions should reach us within six 
weeks of the publication of each monthly part of the 
Paper. We will allot 10s. G. for each best description 

thus received, and, in addition to this, will award Fire 
Pounds, on completion, to the writer who shall win 
most of these monthly Half-Guinea Prizes during the 
progress of tlie series, 


VIII.— Special Merit Prizes. 
Gold and Silver Medals ! 


We now give annually a badge in Gorp to the 
competitor who in the year covered by our annual 
volunie series heads the list of Prize-winners as to 
number of subjects—provided the success be in not less 
than three; and another badge in SILVER to the 
competitor who bears off most certificates outside the 
actual Prize-winners. Neither the gold mor silver 
medal is ever awarded twice to the sam? competitor. 


„ Other Sub. 
jects will follow 
month by month. 

Be 


have a 


sure you 


try in 
some at least. 
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Ban! Strikes 


ca 


We should think so, indeed ! 


Exam. Term—A Terrible Grind. 


TENTING 


N the old days we used to go out without 
much in the way of expensive comforts. 


É An old military bell-tent, the best we could 


procure from a dealer in second-hand army- 
stores, for nineteen or twenty shillings; 


AS A HOLIDAY 
By AN OLD SPORTSMAN. 
mackintoshes for 


placing under our 
bedsacks—the 


more sacks the 
better. For a fire- 
place a rude 
stone structure 


against a rock or 
wall, near the tent, 
sufficient to boil a 
kettle, or fry some 
trout from the 
stream, or bacon, 
or freshly killed 


young rabbit. We 
always camped 
near a stream. 


There are a hun- 
dred reasons why 
it is better to be 
on the bank of a 
brook, if the bank 
be dry ground. 
When the tenter 
wakes up in the 
morning, the best 
thing is to plunge 
right away into the 
pool selected as a 
bathing-place. This 
braces the body 
and mind at once, 
and drives away, 
by reaction, the 
dulness, and sometimes the dreariness, of 
the hour before breakfast. Do not be 
deceived, a morning bath is better than any 
artificial stimulant. There is no necessity 
to severally point out all the conveniences 
and delights of having a brook near the 
tent. It is pleasanter, for instance, to take 
your dishes and wash them in the running 
stream while you sit astride a rock in the 
middle of it, barefooted, than to draw your 
water from some old well for the purpose. 
When my day for cooking and “staying at 
home” came round, I always enjoyed washing 
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the dishes. I made a pleasure of it, as work 
under proper conditions may always be made 
a pleasure. I soon discovered that it. was 
dull work drawing water, boiling it, and then 
standing at the tent door“ washing up." To 
sit on a dry rock in the stream, with wrens 
hopping and twitting about you, and prim- 
roses, ferns, and fairy pinks around, or 
bracken and mossy banks lending their help 
as dish-clouts, is far better. The song of 
the meandering brook, the sparkling light of 
the water, take away the sense of toil. Throw 
your cups and saucers gently on the moss of 
the bank as you wash them, and let the sun 
dry them. Plug the knives into the earth 
until they become clean and bright; bring 
all the camp furniture out into the air; 
raise the curtain of the tent, to allow air and 
light to pass over the floor; let no scraps of 
meat or paper or any untidiness lie around. 
Hard work is the pleasure of your house- 
keeping day. 

Three is the minimum number for tent- 
ing. Two should go away after breakfast to 
pursue the sport arranged beforehand, or 
prompted by the occasion. Angling, bird- 
nesting, collecting, or shooting -when 
seasonable and admissible. The dinner 
should not be driven late. Six hours after 
breakfast will be found the most convenient 
arrangement both for the cook and for those 
who are away. An early tea is most enjoy- 
able ; and for supper nothing is better than 
oatmeal porridge and milk; the tenter 
sleeps so well after it. But sleep as you 
may, the seagulls (if you are near the 
coast) will wake you long before the lark; 
or if near the feeding-ground of curlew, their 
varied calls will whistle you wide awake at 
dawn of day. The best course therefore 
is to adopt, as far as possible, the hours of 
the birds. 

For fresh milk the party should arrange 
for a daily supply from the nearest farm or 
cottage, or shepherd who keeps a cow; for 
coffee use condensed," by all means. It is 
not well to be too far away from some 
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human habitation where fresh provisions 
may be procured. Half a mile is a nice 
distance. To have your eggs fresh daily, to 
deal for poultry, to have your milk every 
morning warm from the cow, is both con- 
venient and what is called “ jolly.” 

A round three-legged table is a boon. 
A few camp-stools are necessary; a Rippin- 
gille cooking-stove a luxury. One of the 
latter, at present in use by the writer, will 
cook for half-a-dozen men. When I am 
cook I take care to be punctual, and to have 
the kettle boiling ready for a cup of tea or 
coffee at any time during the day or evening. 
Five gallons of White Rose,” or some other 
really smokeless oil, will last a fortnight for a 
three-guinea Rippingille, with care. I have 
made it last longer when I have been 
alone, but have used more in cold weather. 


There is no use denying the comfort of a 
stove. Only a few hours ago it came on to 
rain in bucketsful. We were a mile up the 
brook angling for some trout for dinner, 
without so much as our coats, for the 
morning was very warm. Some one saw the 
rain coming, black and thick, over a mountain 
to the S.W., and there was a.cry of ** To your 
tents, O Israel!” So we made a run for it. 
When we were inside our tent, and the door 
tied up, there was the warmth of a kitchen, 
with steaming hot coffee in one minute. 
Even a connoisseur can relish camp coffee 
under such conditions, and a boy never 
forgets it. He will talk of it when he isan 
old man, and say, Coffee is not what it used 
to be when I was a boy; I remember the 
coffee we had in our camping days—that 
was coffee, sir!“ 

When it rains much, or for a whole day, you 
will need some consolation. Books, such as 
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a volume of the B.O.P.," works on natural 
history, a chess-board or two, and some kind 
of parlour games, make a wet day tolerable ; 
and when the sun breaks out and you are 
free again, there is a new zest given to every 
sport. Ifthe tent is staunch, and pitched on 
sandy or gravel soil, all is well on a wet day. 

A camp-bed is sometimes indispensable 
—according to the nature of the soil. The 
tenter is beyond the risk of rheumatism if 
he sleeps on such a structure—so easily con- 
verted into a couch or arm-chair in the day- 
time. 

What is really required when starting from 
home is not much for hot summer weather ; 
but if you are to be prepared for rough days 
you should have (1) stove and suitable 
cooking utensils; (2) camp-bed and blankets ; 
(3) mackintoshes; (4) small round table ; 
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(5) camp-stools; (6) books and indoor games; 
(7) ware and cutlery ; (8) provisions of every 
variety. An axe, a few nails, and some twine 
will be useful. Avoid as much as possible 
paper bags for store purposes. Use small 
boxes with lids, such as creamery butter- 
boxes ; they are portable, and useful as seats. 
Bring your dogs, if they are under command 
and not likely to run wild or get into trouble. 

The tenter should not get alarmed by the 
insect world in the darkness of the night, but 
should tie a light handkerchief about his ears, 
and sleep with mouth closed. If no camp- 
bed be used, sleep always in your clothes, 
unbuttoned, and use every precaution to 
secure the driest ground. A spot that is 
very green and pretty may be full of deceit. 
Select ground that looks dry and barren, or 
that has no rank verdure. Use heavy 
blankets on top, and waterproof, as well as 
sacking, underneat: the sleeper. The 


morning bathe will drive away the depressed, 
seedy feeling which often follows the night in 
& tent, even under favourable conditions. 
If camp-beds be used, undress, but place all 
underwear in such places as will protect it 
from any damp or rain-drops through the 
tent at night. Fora top covering the writer 
always uses a buffalo-skin, now become a 
rarity; but any kind of skin rug over the 
blankets is ample protection for the sleeper. 
While tenting, life is altogether in the open 
air. The food is relished with unaccustomed 
pleasure. The tenter is as free as a gipsy, 
without his apprehensions, but he has a few 
of the gipsy’s discomforts occasionally. 
There should be no fear of bogies at night, 
when the owls hoot, or the cattle come 
snifling up to your tent-door. Two little 
lads, one eight, the other nine years, kept 


tent for me in a wild, lonely place, while I 
was away for two days. On my return I 
found the dog, which I had left them for 
company, tied to the tent-pole; and the lads 
I found up-stream, without shoes, stockings, 
coats, vests, or caps, or other nice ornament 
of civilisation. On going to my perforated 
biscuit-tin meat-safe to cut a steak, I 
discovered they had eaten the lot—enough 
for four men engaged in sedentary 
occupations. Evidently they had not been 
sufficiently scared to lose their appetites. 

In these islands there should be no 
difficulty in finding suitable and picturesque 
camping-places for one or two tents. 
Permission should be obtained from the 
farmer who rents the land, but no charge 
should be made. I never was charged in my 
life, though things are altering in that way. 
You give the farmer some little profit by 
your purchases of eggs, butter, cream 
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poultry, etc.; and if he be a true boy's man 
he will advise you and help you all he can ; 
but don't camp within sight of his house. 
The western Highlands of Scotland, or any 
of the western isles, North or South Wales, 
the S.W. of Ireland, or the Isle of Man, 
abound in wild or beautiful dingles, or sea- 
shores, where, under guidence as to safe 
ground, a party of lads may live in security, 
freedom, and health for a fortnight or a 
month in summer weather. A round of 
useful things are insensibly learnt during 
such a holiday; and if the company be 
agreeable and willing to serve one another 
at a turn, there are not many healthier or 
happier ways of spending a whole vacation. 
Then, the cost is trifling. The tenter must 
eat wherever he is, and the only expense in 
tenting is eating. The outfit will, with care, 
and a few stitches or light repairs, last for 
many years, especially if the tent be well 
dried before being put away. 

Let no tenting party go without some tinned 
meats, but do not depend upon them. Learn 
to cook a trout, or make a rabbit-pie or rice- 
pudding, or other homely dish. The Rip- 
pingille stove will be supplied with a frying- 
pan with lid. In this, one can cook, very 
rapidly, stewed fowl, fish, or flesh, not to 
mention fried bacon and eggs for breakfast, 
on an emergency. 

An unfrequented sea-shore, with a brook 
yunning into it, is a delightful place for 
tenting. The tent must, of course, be 
pitched above the high-water mark of spring 
tides, where, frequently, a line of thin grass 
grows out of the sandy soil. The tenters 
have the benefit of the sea for bathing and 
fishing, as well as the delights and uses of 
the brook. If the coast be mountainous 
there will be every variety of amusement ; 
but rabbit-shooting, even if allowed, should 
not be included, except by boys brought 
up amongst such wild and hazardous work 
as shooting conies amongst the crags. A 
boat is a responsibility, but a great source 
of pleasure where the party is large enough. 
It should, however, be a wide, strong boat, 
but not too heavy for the united strength of 
the party to beach her high and dry when 
the wind is inshore. A few rollers for 
beaching purpose are c^ great advantage, or 
the oars may be used. With deep-sea 
fishing-lines, trout-rods, crab-hooks, a gun (if 
the risk be not too great through inexperience), 
and a spirit for the study of natural objects, 
the sea-shore is, of all places, the best tent- 
ing-ground. 

A word of advice here from an old hand. 
Don't be ashamed to commend yourselves 
daily to the care of God, under Whose 
blessing you will find tenting a most ex- 
ceptional mode of gaining health and plea- 
sure. 
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WHAT SHALL I BE? 
IIA TOWN SURVEYOR. 


By ARTHUR C. James, Assoc.M.Ixst.C.E., 
TOWN SURVEYOR, GRAYS. 


“QurvEYOoR” is the title bestowed upon this official 

by the various Acts of Parlicment which regulate 
his duties and his powers. It was originally given by 
the Public Health Act of 1848, when the Surveyor was, 
as the word implies, little more than an overseer, 
Modern requirements, however, render it necessary for 
the holder of an appointment as Town Surveyor, if he 
is to ca out his duties efficiently, to be a properly 
trained Civil Engineer, and in the larger cities and 
horoughs he is usually known as the Borough or City 
Engineer. 

His daties are of a very multifarious character, and 
may comprise any or all of the undermentioned 
matters, depending upon the size of the town he 
serves and the progressive or standstill character of 
the public authority: Surveying and levelling; road 
and sewer construction; treatment and disposal of 
wage: building construction (including the inspec- 
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tion and approval of all buildings erected in the 
district); landscape gardening; the control and 
management of workmen and a thorough knowledge 
of the materials they use ; book-keeping, etc. 

The above are matters which come nowadays 
under the heading of everyday requirements, even 
in small towns, while in the larger districts dust- 
destructors have to be provided, tramways laid, 
sewage schemes designed and carried out, public baths, 
technical schools, electric-light works and bridges 
built, besides many other matters almost too numerous 
to mention. In fact, it is usually the case that, when 
any question arises which is not in the special 
department of any officer, it is handed over to the 
Surveyor for examination. 

It need hardly be said that, if all these duties are to 
be properly carried out. a good deal of study is 
necessary to obtain the requisite knowledge. Any 
boy, therefore, who looks forward to leaving school as 
the time when he will leave off lessons, had better let 
this particular means of earning his living severely 
alone. At school a boy who intends to become a 
Municipal Engineer should apply himself to the study 
of Mathematics, Algebra, Euclid, and Trigonometry, 
which may be said to be the basis of all the principles 
he will afterwards be called upon to apply. 

At the age of sixteen or seventeen the boy is usually 
articled for three or four years to a gentleman 
ho'ding an appointment as a Borough or Town 
Surveyor. If, however, he can obtain a year or two's 
training at a science college, his chances of future 
advancement will be much increased. 

The premium required varies with the size of the 
town (and consequent!y with the opportunities which 
the pupil will have of gaining experience) from £50 
to £250. A medium-sized town, as a rule, gives the 
best opportunity of gaining general knowledge. 

The result of his pupilage largely depends on the 
pupil himself and the interest he takes in bis work, 
He will take part in everything that goes on in the 
office, be emploved in preparing plans, specifications, 
and estimates for various works, and, when they are 
executed, will be able to make himself acquainted with 
the practical details involved in carrying them out. 
He will receive a thorough grounding in office routine, 
and learn by experience the duties which the law has 
8 on a Surveyor, and low they should be ful- 
filled. 

In most towns nowadays there is either a technical 
school, or there are classes held in connection with 
South Kensington which should be joined. 

Many Surveyors are connected with the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, which their pupils, when of two 
years’ standing and eighteen years of age, have the ad- 
vantage of joining as Students by passing an Entrance 
Examination, 

The Incorporated Association of Municipal and 
County Engineers also hold periodical examinations, 
and grant certificates of competency in Municipal 
Engineering to those who satisfy their requirements, 
Candidates for these examinations must be twenty-one 
years of age. The value of these certificates is be- 
coming very widely appreciated by Local Authorities, 
and applicants for assistant's posts are frequently re- 
quired to hold it. 

The pupilage over, the next thing to do is to ob- 
tain some remunerative employment, Vacancies are 
wivertised in the professional papers, and candidates 
are usually required to send three testimonials as to 
their qualifications with their applications. Salaries 
for Junior Assistants usually commence at about £60 
per annum; older Assistants, with more extended 
experience, may receive from £120 a year and up- 
wards, 

When at length a chief appointment is obtained, the 
salary may be anything above £100 per annum, 
depending on the size and needs of the district to 
which he is appointed, "There are many towns paying 
salaries of from £200 to £500, and a few which pay 
larger amounts up to KI. 0% and £1,200 per annum, 
but these are, of course, very limited in number. 

Yet, though these good appointments can only be 
held by the few, there is nothing to prevent all 
aspiring to them, and success can only be attained by 
hard work and by losing no opportunity of improving 
oneself in all the various classes of work mentioned iu 
the earlier part of tliis article. 
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63 
DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


DECEMBER. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.X. 


The Boy Himself, Fowl Run, Aviary, Pigeon 
Loft, Rabbitry, and Garden. 


ws - 


Lr. Gordon Stables, R.N. 


HE Box HiMsELF.—A nother “ B.O.P.” year gone, an- 
other year begun! How time does pass and go! 
When you take up your favourite paper to-day I really 
hope you'll glance backward as far as last November, 
It seems to me, at ull events, that it was only just the 
day before yesterday, And yet there have been many 
ups and downs among our ranks, and to-day there 
may be some sighs and some sore hearts for things 
undone, and for sins and follies committed. And 
sins, lads, are like curses—they always come home 
to “roost.” But there is good in any boy who keeps 
his conscience soft and pliant, for if there be any- 
thing that could make sin leas abhorrent to the angel 
eyes who watch us, it is our sorrow for them, and I 
guess that our guardian vie A count every tear we 
shed. Mind, there is joy in heaven over every sinner 
who repents. And I know, too, from the Jétters I get 
that there are many among you who do repent ; muny 
who have been tempted and fallen, but tempted again 
and have resisted evil, as every British boy who is 
ever likely to become a man worthy of this great 
country ought to. I tell you what it is, boys ; there 
are few truer texts than that which tells us that if 
we resist the devil he will flee from us; yes, and every 
attack he makes upon vou after the first great victory 
will be feebler and fecbler; and then, instead of feeling 
that you can't look a cat or a mouse in the face, you 
will be able to hold up your head umong your fellows, 
Good food, fresh air, and pleasant exercise, with the 
morning tub, will so strengthen you after this that 
you will feel the very ground ring under your tread as 
if, like our ships of war, you were built of steel. 

I hope that most of you have been fairly lucky with 
your fancies or fads this year. All I can tell you once 
a month in afew brief pars is nothing to what you 
should know, and that is the reason why I am con- 
stantly asking you to read back numbers and keep 
a note book of your special fancy, whether it be 
pigeons, rabbits, fowls, or whatever else your line ma 
be. November is a good time to commence any f 
and don't you forget it ; and now the hens are waiting, 
so I must say “ Good-bye.” and wish you all a happy 
and jolly new (*" B.O.P.” ) year. And mind this, the 
* B.O.P.” has come of age. One-and-twenty years old! 
Hooray ! 


THE Fowr RuN.—* Oh! you have condescended to 
look us up at last,” says a game-cock, who heads a 
deputation come to tell me that I don't do them half 
justice. Boys, of course," he adds, “are boys.“ 
* And bad at that,” cries a Bubbly Jock (Turkey cock). 
„Hush, hush!" I exclaim. “No, we won't Hush, 
hush,'" cackles a hen; “ boys are nothing tous. Can 
boys lay eggs? Can they grow feathers and be inde- 
pendent of tailors’ Can they strut around as nobly 
ns Bubbly Jock yonder? Are they half as brave as 
this bantam ? Can they swim as gracefully as my 
friend Mr. Aylesbury Duck? Can they fight like my 
beautiful husband? No, to every question ; and, what 
is more, they couldn't find their food in a five-acre 
field, and they can't get up in the morning. Bah!” 
But I pacify them at last with a few handfuls of corn, 
and proceed with my * Doings.” 

Well, boys, this is a capital month to prepare for 
taking up the poultry faucy. Don't be too ambitious 
at first, however, and if you haven't got a bit of spare 
ground, if it is only a rood, you needn't expect to do 

rticularly well. But suppose you have this bit of 
and, and suppose you have time to devote to the birda, 
and a little bit of money to commence your small 
farm—money which you may borrow from your daddy, 
and, business-like, pay back in chickens and eggs: 
Then begin at once to fence it round with strong poles 
and wire netting. Build your fowlhouse with its k 
to the prevailing winds. It doesn't matter how rough 
it looks if it doesn't leak, and to prevent this the top 
may be covered with cheap felt. The floor to be 
rubble and cement, old orange-boxes for nesting, and 
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nice si£éable perches, with a hen ladder up to them. because these islands are over-populated. Let two new hutches, Try your hand at carpentry. It will do 
Do all that this month, and I'll tell you more next. city lads start in life, one 3 the Spaniard's you good, for you may be a Crusoe yet. is some- 
i : motto, the cther the simple one “To-day!” and in thing I never told my 400,000 boys before. I myself 

aoe - viary.—The birds are all quiet, of course, and twenty years’ time the latter will be surrounded with owe all my success in life toa dear father. who tanght 
you've just got to feed well and keep clean, not forget- all the luxuries and comforts of life, while the former his children to work as well as study ; aud there is verv 


ting fresh water every day, sand, and green food. will probably be in seedy clothes, if not in rags and little work, outdoor or indoor, that I cannot do. Aud 

. TRE PiaEoN Lorr.—You have surely got everything selling penny nick-nacks along Cheapside ! I love it. 

ready by this time to face the winter. I was never . There isa great advantage in getting your pigeon à; a -- 

very “swagger " at scolding, else I would gladly give loft at once clean and clear and comfortable. The THE GARDEN.—Weed, dig, trench, tidy, lop tree, 

it hot to those boys who haven't. Some lads are pro- thing is off your mind, and you may be surethen that prune hedges, plan out new gardens, make new window 

found procrastinators. the birds will be healthy. Read last month's “ Doings.” boxes ; manure ground and dig it in, transplant trees; 
Like the Spaniards, * Mañana! Mañana! " 34 put down bulbs, make borders, and fill with good old- 


ever their cry. Which means '* To-morrow! To- THe RABBITRY.—It depends on the weather, whether fashioned flowers, without any crowding, and make 

morrow !" ell, like the Spaniards, boys who you should take the hutches indoors now ; but don't everything look tidy and trim. Then you may sit 

hold such a motto are sure to go to leeward, and forget that they must be kept in the light. An open down with your hands in your trouser-pockets and 
end in poverty. Life is all a struggle nowadays, shed forms the best shelter. Now is the time to make whistle. i 

> tub you needn't bother with medie D 

No smoking, mind. ? 
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SHIVERING (Back).—Pure 

J. CHAPMAN.—In polishing pebbles, see 
and 8 of “Indoor Games.“ For the idet 
tion of fossils, the easiest plan is to take them 


. 


N \ 


Museum of Geology in Jermyn Street and e 
them with the specimens in the cases ing $ 


leries. 


D. M. Mtin.—Supposing you were to pass your T 

you would get no pay as an articled clerk, and whi 
to live on till you are through your Intermediate 
If you got your articles for nothing you would stil 


get some one to support you during your appren ice sh 


S. W. GonrE.— Give it away; there is no market for it, Many years 1 
might have been, when the silk trade was very different from whati 
but times have changed, and there is no money to be made nowa 
of keeping silk worms, > 


READER OF “ B.O.P.” (F. W. C., A. E. Hollymoon, and others).—See our articles; 
we have had so many that we cannot repeat. A book that might suit you 18“ Fre 
E s Model Yachts,” price six shillings, published by Gill, 170 Strand, Ane er 
— Feli il! Biddle's, published by Norie & Wilson, 156 Minories, at the same price. n 
d CI. 


C. H. RuBiE.—1. It will do very well, 2. Yes. of course, “A life on the ocean wa’ 
march past of both the blue and red marines. They never use“ Hearts of Oak " in thes 


— rx FAIRLIGHT.—We are afraid to advise 
you to set up the light, in your 
cireumstances, It would probably cost you 


———— —— oarso more than you bargain for,in the long run, 
ee —— v — i and would certainly not give as much light 
m 


as a Duplex paraffin lamp. 


H. J. JouxsTox.— We coull not say defn'tely without seeing her lines; but she is rather short 
for the purpose, sud we would advise her being lengthened 2 ft. 6 in., making her 17 ft. 6 in. 
overall, At the extra length amidship, as that is where you get the weight-carrying power, 
and then very little alteration of her lines would be needed. Give her plenty of sheer fore 
and att. Very little gear is required with a lugsail, and that is the best for a canoe, as it 
can be ensily stowed away when not required, ‘ 

Bap Hapi (C. E. W. and others).—Give up, or you will kill yourself or turn an imbecile. Take 
tonies, the bath, cheerful society, aud fresh air. 


P:Gzoxa (Alf. Smith, S. Africa). — We don't publish such books, but Cassell & Co. do: also 
Mr. Upcott Gill, Strand, London, Thauks for your letter. We wish you every success in life 
—pigcons or no pigeons. 


Mork Nrnvov:xgss (Brither Scot). — You really must not cram so hard. Your living is all 
right, but you must take more exercise aud the bath. 


STRANGA Case (X. Y. Z.). There is really nothing to be alarmed about. 


Snips’ Cienk (Willie).—Just write to the Secretary of the Admiralty, Whitehall, who will 
furnish: you with the rules for the entry and examination of clerks in Royal Navy, but deafness 
or bad sight will throw yon. 


A Cat (Miss Weton).—Yes, it is cruel By all means keep him in the house at night. 


Humpty Dumpry.—In a Bermudian the mast ought to be stepped well forward, almost in the 
bow, and the mainsail should be triangular, running up not to a gaff, but to a club or jack, a 
narrow piece of wood with a curved top whose use is simply to keep the sail from wrinkling. 
There should be a small foresail. Many so-called Bermudians are lugs with an almost vertical 
yarl. The spinnaker boom should be about two-thirds the length of the main boom. 


Tux Nose (India).—Only a surgeon could tell, but if a tumour an operation will be needed. 
AN OD „B. O. P. -I. — There are very few firms of this sort in London, and those are nearly Ere aun 


all down the river, and engaged in repairing. See the Navy List for October last, near the : : 

end, with regard to Dockyard apprentices and Engineering aleati T Justified 
Pidloxs (A. S.).—See answer to Alf. Smith. | M M SWELL: “ Look here, young 'un, you must take off some | 
NONSENSE (A. T. M.).—Don't think about it. Your heart will look after itself. YouNG 'UN : *Can't—I've just got a prize in a B. O. P. Competition! 


hare 


GS With Next Month’s Part our usual SPECIAL EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER will be published, price 6d. t- 
It should be ordered AT ONCE from the Bookseller, 
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By Davip Ker, 
Author of “ Hunted Through the Frozen Ocean,” “ The Finder of the 
White Elephant," etc. 


(Illustrated by ALFRED PEANSE.) 


CHAPTER V.— FACE TO FACE WITH DEATH. 


| pe and white, in the blistering glare of the merciless 
sun of Southern India, stood out the low walls of 
Fort St. David, a small coast stronghold of the English 
some distance to the south of Madras. But, in spite of 
the terrible heat, several figures in the dress of English 
Officers were seen to venture forth ever and anon from 
the sheltered verandah behind them, and to look long and 
anxiously up the northern road that led from Madras, as 
if expecting some one or something from that direction. But 
they looked in vain. 
It was the summer of 1746, and in the last few months 
many startling events had occurred. 
The great storm of war that had raged in Europe for 
several years between France and britain had now begun to 
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Shoot, said Clive sternly, ©‘ I say you,cheated." 
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make its heaving felt in the Far East as well. 
An expedition had suddenly sailed for India 
from Mauritius, which was not yet changed 
from a French to a British colony; and its 
brave French governor, Labourdonnais (a 
man too good for the wretched government 
that he served), appeared all at once in over- 
whelming strength before Madras, landed a 
force in the rear of the town, and summoned 
the surprised and outnumbered English, thus 
placed between two fires, to surrender forth- 
with. 

To such a summons, under such circum- 
stances, there could be but one answer; for 
the small, ill-built fort could not have 
sustained the fire of the French ships for 
half an hour, and & garrison of two hundred 
untrained and ill-armed natives could do 
little against thrice their number of French 
veterans. But none the less did a few of the 
officers protest vehemently against giving in 
without a blow, and, when overruled by the 
rest of the council of war, escaped from the 
town to join the garrison of Fort St. David, 
in the hope of being able to raise there a 
force that might yet make head against the 
invaders. 

All the other English in the place, whether 
soldiers or civilians (including even the 
governor himself), were made prisoners of 
war, the warehouses plundered, and the 
French flag hoisted on Fort St. George. 

Well might the refugees of St. David look 
so eagerly for any news from Madras; and 
at length, just as the heat of the ever-mount- 
ing sun was growing all but unbearable, a 
cry flew from mouth to mouth through the 
watching group: 

„Here's some one coming at last!“ 

Far out on the bare, dusty, endless plain 
below, & solitary figure had just come in 
sight, moving slowly toward them; and as 
he drew nearer, he was seen, through a 
powerful spy-glass, to be dressed as a Hindu. 

The watchers’ faces fell. Perhaps he did 
not come from Madras after all! 

But as he came closer and closer, he was 
seen to be making signs to them; and, con- 
vinced that he brought important news 
of some kind, they all hurried down to the 
gate, which was at once thrown open to the 
new-comer—a short, sturdy fellow, with the 
dress and complexion of a Mussulman peasant 
of the Carnatic. 

“Well, what news? “ asked one of the 
officers eagerly, addressing the native in his 
own language. 

But, to the general amazement, the Hindu 
called out in perfectly good English : 

Is that you, Watson? I thought you 
were at Bombay!” 

„Hallo! I should knowthat voice; are 
you Bob Clive?” asked our hero’s sailor 
friend Captain Watson—Commodore Watson 
by this time, for men of action rose rapidly 
in those stirring days.’ 

An excited whisper buzzed through the 
group, for, in a small society like that of 
Fort St. George, our hero’s name had 
already become well known, and the eager 
circle (which by this time included the 
Governor of Fort St. David himself) 
closed breathlessly around him. 

Then Clive told, in a few fiery words, the 
sad and shameful story that we all know by 
heart. 

M. Dupleix, the crafty and ambitious 
Governor of Pondicherry—who was already 
planning that mighty scheme of French 
conquest which, carried out so successfully a 
few years later, all but gave the empire of 
India to France in place of Britain—had 
hurried to Madras as soon as he got word 
of its capture, and at once disallowed the 
conqueror’s agreement with the English that 
the town should be restored to them on 
payment of a moderate ransom. Turning a 
deaf ear to the gallant Labourdonnais’ 
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indignant protest, Dupleix gave orders to 
take formal possession of the town, and to pull 
down Fort St. George; after which he sent 
off the captive governor and the other 
English prisoners to  Pondicherry, and 
marched them through the streets in chains, 
amid the jeers of the native mob. 

Then Clive, raising his voice so as to be 
heard above the cries of rage that all but 
drowned it, told how he, justly thinking that 
this flagrant breach of faith absolved him 
from all obligations, had contrivedtoslipaway 
from his guards during their removal to the 
ships by night, and, having disguised him. 
self, set out alone for Fort St. David —an 
undertaking which his ignorance of the 
native speech 'made a perilous one indeed *— 
to warn its garrison that the victorious 
French were preparing to move upon it in 
turn, meaning to expel the English from the 
whole of that coast. 

“ Let them come, and the sooner the 
better!“ cried Watson fiercely. ** We'll teach 
the land-lubbers what comes of daring to 
chain Englishmen like dogs! ” 

Looking up as he spoke, the bold seaman 
saw that a new figure had been added to the 
group. It was a big, broad-chested man, 
with a coarse, bloated, swaggering face and a 
bristling red moustache, who looked like 
what he was, and what too many British 
oflicers were in that age, though happily it 
is not so now—a duellist, a gambler, and a 
bully. 

* All that must have been rather nervous 
work for a non-military man," said the 
new-comer, turning to Clive with a coarse 
sneer. ‘‘ Weren’t you afraid?“ 

" My courage is not the courage of a 
bully!” retorted the future general with 
withering contempt. 

The swaggerer's coarse red face grew 
black as night, and he seemed about to 
spring at his bold challenger's throat; Lut 
just then Commodore Watson quietly put 
his own sturdy frame between the two, and 
one of the other officers, taking the bully 
by the arm, drew him back, saying in his 
ear: 

* Remember that the governor is still 
within ear-shot, Fireball; and anyhow, you 
can’t quarrel with a mere boy like that.” 

“He is old enough to be impudent, and 
had better keep out of my way,” growled 
Captain Fireball, ashe turned sullenly away. 

Meanwhile, Watson led off Clive in the 
opposite direction. 

„Better let Fireball alone,“ he said. He 
is & course brute, and I've been very near 
having a row with him myself once or twice; 
but there is nothing to be gained by quarrel- 
ling with a fellow like that.” 

An ominous bending of Clive's dark brows 
was his only reply. 


The sultry day was followed by a close, 
heavy, breezeless night; and Clive, as he sat 
by the mess-room window in an English suit, 
lent him by the Commodore, was strangely 
reminded of another hot and oppressive 
evening long ago, when he had sat at the 
window of the Brazilian gaming-house in 
Bahia, to watch Omichund trying his skill 
against that of the confederate card-sharpers. 

Just then (as if to carry out the parallel in 
full) Commodore Watson and Captain Fire- 
ball sat down to play cards at a small table 
beside him. 

Whether unconsciously copying his Bra- 
zilian experience, or obeying that instinct of 
keen observation which was the future 
leader’s second nature, Clive turned round 
at once, and began to watch the game with 
close attention, seemingly not much to the 


* To the end of his life, Clive never spoke fluently any 
of the languages of India, being often forced to fall 
back upon the smattering of Portuguese that he had 
picked up in Brazil. - 


satisfaction of Fireball, who—still sore, per- 
haps, from the morning’s quarrel— shot an 
angry glance at him ever and anon. . 

The game that they were playing was one 
at which the Commodore was reputed skilful; 
but it seemed that the captain was still 
more so, for, after see-sawing a little, the luck 
appeared to settle steadily against Watson, 
who was seen to lose once—twice—thrice— 
four times running. 

He was just about to put down his fifth 
stake, when Clive sprang up and stayed his 
hand. 

“Foul play!" shouted he. Throw up 
your cards, Watson—this game must not go 
on !" 

Instantly an excited group came pressing 
around them, while the captain, starting to 
his feet, asked fiercely: 

* Whom do you accuse of foul play, young 
fellow ? ? 

„Jou, you sharper and thief!" retorted 
Clive; and tearing the cards from the bullx's 
hand, he dashed them in his face with such 
violence that the blood started from the 
bruised cheek. 

In a moment more, one or both would have 
gone down, perhaps not to rise again; but 
the rest closed in and parted them, and 
dragged them away by main force. 

Such a dispute couid have but one ending, 
even without the deadly insult in which it 
had culminated ; for in the days of our great- 
grandfathers (though the world has happily 
grown wiser since then) when two brave men 
spoke bitter words to each other in hasty 
anger, they held that the best way of atoning 
for their folly was to murder each other 
ceremoniously as soon after it as possible; 
and anyone who had dared to dissent would 
have been branded as the vilest of men. Sc 
Commodore Watson and Major Oldstyle, as 
seconds to the intending conibatants, lost nc 
time in making all needful preparations for 
enabling their two principals to give each 
other such“ satisfaction " as a man may be 
supposed to derive from getting a bullet 
through his body. 

It was & clear, bright, beautiful summer 
morning when these two Englishmen wen: 
forth to kill each other. The sun was rising 
in cloudless glory, and the smooth blue sea 
below seemed to mirror the wide blue sky 
above, and the leaves fluttered merrily in the 
fresh morning breeze, and the tiny wavelets 
broke in dancing ripples upon the broad, 
tawny sands, and all was peace, and gladness, 
and brightness around these two men who 
had murder in their hearts. 

All who had witnessed the quarrel over. 
night were present to a man on the fort 
parade-ground, where the duel was to take 
place; for, with the chance of the fort itselt 
being attacked at any moment, it was nor 
thought prudent to venture outside the walls. 
Not a few of the ladies peeped at the combat 
from behind their tatties (window-sercens of 
dried grass), and the old governor himself. 
who had fought many a duelin his time, 
being supposed to know nothing of what was 
going on, took great care to let no one see 
that he was watching the whole affair fron: 
his window with the keenest interest. 

As if to ensure the death of one or both of 
the combatants, their “ friends" had consider. 
ately arranged that in view of the grave 
offence given and received, they were to fight 
“at the barrier "—4.e. with a low partition 
between them, toward which they were 
to advance from opposite sides, each firing 
when he thought fit; and the hardiest 
fire-eater present felt his heart beat quicker 
when, having been stationed twenty paces 
apart, the two began to move slowly toward 
each other, step by step, gradually raising 
their weapons as they advanced. 

Crack! A flash—a puff of smoke—the 
whistle of a bullet—a quick, short, in-drawn 
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breath from all the lookers-on, breaking the 
gloomy silence like a hiss. Clive had fired 
—and missed! 

Flinging down his pistol, he folded his 
arms on his breast, and stood facing his 
enemy, motionless as a rock. 

“Tt is all over now—Fireball can hit a 
button at twenty paces," whispered the 
rerimental surgeon to Watson, who stood 
beside him. 

Captain Fireball eyed the doomed lad with 
the grin of a demon, and, slowly raising his 
P. to an aim which everyone saw must 
e fatal, growled out : 

* Now, you young idiot, take back that lie 
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that you told about me, or I'll shoot you on 
the spot!” 

„Shoot!“ said Clive sternly; I said you 
cheated, and I say so still.” 

For one moment the future of British 
India hung on the turn of a hair; but, whether 
by some natural unwillingness to kill a 
defenceless man, or perhaps (for no one is 
wholly bad) by an honest admiration of his 
opponent's courage, or because he saw in the 
eyes of the lookers-on that such & charge, so 
emphatically repeated by one who stood face 
to face with death, carried with it & con- 
viction of its truth—from whatever cause, the 
slayer's hand was stayed. 
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“The young fool is mad—he doesn’t know 
what he's saying," muttered he; and, firing 
his pistol in the air, he stalked sullenly 
away.“ 

But the work was done. "Thenceforward 
the spell of Fireball's influence was broken, 
and his arrogance strangely lowered; and 
though tbe fort held many brave and veteran 
soldiers, not one among them all bore a 
higher reputation for courage than the young 
book-keeper from Madras. 


9 T need hardly say all the details of this scene, even 
down to the words used by Clive himself, are strictly 


historical.— D. K. 
(To be continued.) 
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By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D. D., 


Author of “In the Isles of Coutances," “the Belgian Hare," “ The Wallaby Man," etc. ele. 


T following Saturday afternoon saw Dan 
again on the road to Mrs. Brockman’s 
cottage. He took the most direct route, 
covering the ground with long strides. 

The blind was down in the room occupied 
by Jim Chidwick. It prepared Dan for the 
news he expected. 

Mrs. Brockman met him at her cottage 
door. “So you be come again—I thought 
you would. "Tis all over—the poor chap's 
gone—Thursday at the hour when night 
and morning met—that is generally the 
time when Death steals into a room. I was 
up with him all night —he didn't seem to 
feel no pain —just passed away in his sleep. 
The good Lord have mercy on us!“ 

* So the doctor was right," said Dan, not 
knowing what he ought to say. 

“ Aye, right enough —he's to be buried on 
Monday morning. Come in, young man." 

“ Thank you, missus —I've got to see to a 
joo farther on as won't wait. But, if there's 
time, I'1l look in on my way back." 

* So do—'tis lonesome alone with the 
dead—specially at nights—I shall be glad 
when it's over." 

Away for Monk's Farm went Dan. As he 
hastened on, thoughts of the dead man 
mingled with thoughts of finding the buried 
money. He felt many times to make sure 
that the paper was safe in his pocket. On 
reaching the farm he waited about, watching 
for the man Dick Corbel. A woman came 
out of a doorway, and threw a dish of food 
to some poultry. The farmer himself, a 
burly man, came out soon after, and asked 
him why he was loafing about. Dan said he 
wanted to see Dick Corbel on a matter of 
business, '* please, your honour.” 

*" Humph--you are mighty polite. 
class of business may it be?“ 

* Just a bit private between me and him, 
sir—there's no harm in it, if you'd be so 
kind as to let me see Dick Corbel." 

The farmer did not seem to regard the 
matter with much favour. He grumbled 
something about hindering his servant from 
his work. However, he called Dick from the 
stable, and, telling him to get the matter 
over sharp, the farmer went into the house. 

“What’s up, stranger?“ asked Dick; "I. 
don't seem to reckornise your face." 

"Don't fancy we've met before," said 
Dan; “but there's a bit of business that 
concerns Jim Chidwiek you've heard as 
he's dead, may be." 

" Aye—master spoke of it yesterday— poor 
chap—Jim was a good sort.“ 

" I've got a paper here, said Dun, taking 
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it out of his pocket and spreading it open. 
«Jim spoke the words, and I wrote 'em down 
—and then Jim signed it—that was last 
Saturday. It consarns you—and you'd best 
read it." 

„Maybe I could cypher it out if it's writ 
plain," said Dick, handling the paper cau- 
tiously. By Dan’s help he spelt out the 
words, and when he had finished he glared 
nt the last part with wide-open eyes, till Dan 
grew impatient for an answer. 

“ Be you a-goin'to let me into the chapel ?" 

* I'm thinkin’ it over.. . I'm considerin’ 
what Jim can have left in the old chapel— 
he was always pretty close . . . I can't say 
ns I often seed him go in there . . . but I'd 
like to have a look round before you goes in, 
Daniel Mussared. Could you call again on 
Monday?“ 

^ Twon't do.“ 

" How's that? There ain't nothun in the 
paper against it. It only says I'm to let you 
in. Well so I will—on Monday. Jim 
Chidwick never wanted to put me to no 
inconvenience it wasn't his way.“ 

« "Twon't do.” 

“Why not? I call that onraysonable— 
Let's have another squint at the paper... 
he've left summat in the chapel . . . jes so 

. Whatever it is I could take charge of it 
till Monday so well as you... don't give 
him no bother, don't ask no questions s. 
well, I bain't going to do neither one nor 
t'other. Ihaven't asked you no questions, 
and I don't want to give you no bother. 
"Tisn't much to ask you to call again. Why, 
its hidentical what they do at the swell 
shops! When I went to see if the mowin’ 
machine was done, last Saturday- Call 
again on Monday’ was all I got. If that's 
good enough for me, I don't see nothun 
against it being good enough for you." 

Dick Corbel stuck his hands in his pockets 
with an air of obstinate defiance. He was a 
strong-built man, not so tall as Dan, but 
thick-set with bull- neck. His bull-dog 
nature prompted him to dogged refusal, and 
whetted his appetite to provoke a combat. 


„ Twon't do," repeated Dan for the third 
time. ' 

“ Is that all you've got to say? Why, it's 
like our old parrot in the kitchen—whatever 
you sez to her, sheonly sez, * What's o'clock ? 
Pretty Poll!' You'l have to make it do, 
anybow. Why should you come here dic- 
tatin'? as if you was the Hemperer of 
Roosher. Jim Chidwick were a bigger man 
than me—but I don't care a snap for his 
ghost—any more than I care for you... 
I'm goin’ to have a look round first, before I 
lets you in. How do I know Jim didn't 
purloin summat of mine by mistake ? —one of 
those accidents done on purpose, which is so 
common. Howsomenever--I bain't goin’ to 
stop here palaverin' all night. So you can 
go home—and if you're minded to look in on 
Monday, the chapel will be ready for your 
inspection—if not, you can stop away. 
Please yourself." 

So saving, Dick Corbel turned on his heel 
and walked off. 

Dan was too simple-minded to take offence. 
He did not see any personal insult in Dick's 
behaviour. Dan felt that he might have 
spoken much in the same way, if he had 
been in Dick's place--though the fear of 
being haunted by Jim Chidwick's ghost, who 
couldn't rest quiet in the grave, would have 
made Dan more apprehensiveof giving bother. 

Dan had half a mind to go and show the 
farmer the last will and testament of his 
former servant, and ask his leave to enter 
the chapel. But the dead man’s instructions 
did not authorise such a move—it might 
cause disquietude to the spirit of the dead ; 
and the horror of ghostly interference— 
especially at night on the high seas— 
brought a shudder that soon smothered the 
thought. 

No-—there was no alternative: he must 
curb his impatience and come again on 
Monday. 

So he set off to return, and as time was 
short he passed Mrs. Brockman’s cottage 
without paying a second call. 

(Tu be continued.) 
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TWO CHUMMY SHELLBACKS. 


By Jonx A. Hiaetnson (late Royal Mail Steam Packet Company), 


Fe more than an hour subsequently the 
castaways uttered not a word. The minds 
of all were filled with a deep anxiety respect- 
ing their ultimate fate, and no one cared to 
express his feelings. Silent and motionless 


Author of ** Dog-Watch Yarns," ** A Stricken Ship,” etc. etc. 


CHAPTER V. 


the awful silence, while thin ribbons of 
phosphorescent glow marked where ashen 
blades rose and fell, and the splish-splash of 
water gliding along the sides soothed the 
sensitive ear. 


relieved each other at the oars. They had 
the stars to guide them, and towards dawn 
some food and water were served out. 
About that time also it was noticed that 
Lacy and Tommy Scuttle had each fallen 
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big Jim sat in the stern, his chin resting on 
one hand while the other gripped the tiller. 
The stars shone clearly, and the limitless 
ocean reflected in its mirror-smooth surface 
their slender beams. The measured swing 
of oars moving in their rowlocks alone broke 
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In a scarcely audible whisper Jim spoke. 

“We'll keep her westward,” he said. 
* There are ships and a breeze out there." 

«Av, arl 

Throughout that night the little vessel 
held her appointed course, and the men 


gripped, but was instantly dragged overboard.” 


into a calm and prolonged sleep. Sucha 
circumstance revived considerably the spirits 
of their companions, and Daly expressed à 
strong conviction that both would ultimately 
recover. For their sole comfort Jim had 
fortunately discovered in the brig some 


tinned soups, and of these the invalids had 
sparingly partaken. 

When Tommy Scuttle awoke he appeared 
astonished at the close proximity of the 
gea. 

„What's happened, Dick?“ he inquired. 

"Don't talk. We have left the fever-den," 
his friend replied. 

* Yes—I'm happy, now,” and with that he 
again fell asleep. 

He was certainly recovering from the 
attack, but Lacy being more severely stricken, 
&nd perhaps more nervous, made a much 
slower advance. 

"If only the breeze would come," Jim 
said, “they would soon get well.” 

„Ay, ay; and mayhap we'll have plenty 
afore long—I've been watching those clouds 
gathering about the horizon since sunrise," 
Daly replied. 

„More rain than wind, I reckon," Jim re- 
turned; “ anyhow, either would cool the air.“ 

The sky presently became overcast, and as 
the day advanced much curiosity was 
aroused by the peculiar formation of several 
waterspouts on the sea-rim. The heavy 
clouds dropped slowly a thin funnel-shaped 
elongation that descended close to the sea, 
when suddenly the latter became violently 
agitated and the spout was formed. It was 
a highly interesting spectacle thus witnessed, 
but the attention of the crew was suddenly 
directed toward a particularly prominent 
formation away on the starboard beam, and 
whence a cooling breath of air passed over 
the boat. 

* Step the mast and set the lug," Jim 
directed. There's wind behind that fellow. 
Bear a hand, lads, and get at the oars—my 
word, but ain't he travelling!“ 

In an instant the orders were carried out, 
&nd not one moment too soon. 

To his intense astonishment and agitation 
Dick beheld advancing in direct line with 
the boat an enormous, slightly bent pillar of 
whirling water rushing along ai terrible 
speed, and if ever men lay back upon their 
oars it was the crew of that apparently 
doomed craft. 

“ Keep at it, lads," shouted big Jim as the 
boat plunged forward, but at that critical 
moment out from the mast swelled the 
wind-filled sail, and the little vessel heeled 
smartly to a strong and welcome breeze. 

* Bully boys," shouted Jim, as, leaping 
from the after oar, he gripped the tiller. 
“Stick yer toes in—she’s edging clear— 
good old girl.” And thus in disjointed 
encouragement did he strive to relieve all 
minds, while along the lee gunwale the foam 
was leaping wildly, and all hands “ trimming 
dish ” on the weather rail. 

Stronger still they went ripping along with 
& hand ready to cut the halyards if needed, 
while the immense spout rushed away past 
the stern, and the men were saved. 

, “ Hye!” Daly sang out cheerily, “that 
was the closest shave I've ever known. But 
for the wind we'd never have got clear." 

„A miss is as good as a mile, Dan,” Jim 
said. ‘That was how the breeze came to 
those anxious men, and it never left them. 
With wide-open mouths they drank it in like 
water; it filed the parched lungs with new 
life, and it gave each & chance of needed 
sleep, since after that adventure one man only 
was required at the helm. And little Tommy 
Scuttle rapidly threw off his feverish malady, 
while Lacy became stronger, and thus was 
aroused a new hope of life and ultimate 
escape. One, two, three days of vigilant 
scrutiny, but never a sail was seen. Not a 
moment of daylight was lost in minutely 
searching the sea-rim, but although the result 
was disappointing they never lost hope. 
Four, five, six days dragged away like so 
many weeks, and then the brave hearts grew 
saddened, as well they might—the provisions 
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were falling alarmingly short, while, despite 
unceasing care, the little keg was more than 
half empty. Big Jim called a palaver. 

“See here, chaps,” he said, we're bound 
to see it right out, so all must put up with 
shorter rations." 

66 Ay, a ay 

* Mind you," he added more hopefully, 
“we might be picked up to-day for aught I 
know. Anyhow, be careful, and keep as stiff 
an upper lip as you can." 

“ Ay, ay." 

They were all very quiet, and readily agreed 
to the plan. He and Daly then enjoyed a 
good smoke—they found tobacco in the brig 
—while, much to their amusement, Lacy 
begged hard for only one draw," but when 
the pipe was fairly gripped he never let it go 
till the bowl was exhausted. That was a 
good omen, anyhow. 

One whole week adrift! The sunrise on 
that seventh morning brought no hope of 
speedy release, but during the afternoon Jim 
suddenly shouted, * Sail O!” Down in the 
south-east his gaze was fixed. In an instant 
the helm was shifted, and the boat sped 
away before the breeze, while all the men 
toiled at the two oars, and Dick Lenason, 
with hand-screened vision, strove to detect 
the course of the stranger. After a long 
spell of rowing the ship grew no larger. 

„What is she? " some one inquired. 

“Outward bound," Dick said, and from 
their hands the oars dropped uselessly. 

^ We couldn't overhaul her." 

* I'm fairly played out, chaps.” 

“Well, never say die. That craft shows 
we've struck the trail, others are near—wait 
and hope." 

Keen was the watch maintained through- 
out that day, but nothing more was seen. 
At sunset some rations were served out, and 
the men smoked and spoke as cheerfully as 
they could. After that the starboard watch 
— Daly and the two sick fellows—turned in 
while Jim and Dick Lenason remained on 
the look.out. Their minds had turned 
inward, so to speak, and communed on 
matters scarcely suitable for explanation or 
disclosure. 

Big Jim had the tiller, and like & statue 
sat in the stern, while little by little there 
fell upon his companion a deep slumber. 
The stars twinkled gaily as though unmoved 
by the sight of the drifting boat so long left 
helpless. Now and again the sail flapped in 
against the mast, while the drowsy helms- 
man started to find his guiding-brilliant 
away upon the beam, and thus roamed the 
boat till suddenly Dick was aroused by a 
frantic yell, Ship ahoy !” 

Instantly all hands were wide awake, and 
on their feet trembling. In the stern-sheets 
stood erect their leader, who was wildly 
waving above his head both arms, as though 
striving to beat off the phantom-like form of 
a great ship, the canvas of which towered 
vastly above their heads. 

She was coming right down the wind upon 
their starboard beam, and round her bow 
surged a billowy belt of pbosphorescent 
sheen, while the rush of water along her 
coppered sides was as the ring of silvery 
bells upon the ear. Straight on end she 
kept her course. For the fraction of a 
second the five men stood speechless, and 
then out on the night rushed a united cry, 
“Ship ahoy!” 

Almost immediately an answer was heard. 
With inconceivable rapidity big Jim and 
Daly tossed into the starboard rowlocks the 
two oars. A vigorous wrench just saved 
disaster, and the next moment the boat was 
rasping and grinding along the lee of the 
ship, while both oars were smashed by the 
contact. 

" Look out below!” 

Into the bow fell snaking coils of rope, 
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which were whirled round the forward 
thwart. The hempen connection surged 
and tautened like an iron bar. The boat 
swung to the strain. The rope parted, and 
rapidly the little craft dropped astern. 

„Stand by—jump!”’ shouted big Jim. 

They were abreast of the fore-chains. 
Them Dick Lenason gripped, hoping to 
check the way, but he was instantly dragged 
overboard, and found himself dangling just 
above the seething foam along the lee. In 
the next chainplate astern he found a foot. 
hold. A few upward struggles brought him 
level with the rail, where at once his atten. 
tion was attracted toward an angry discussion 
farther aft. 

* What d'ye mean—where’ve ye come 
from, anyhow ?" was what he heard uttered 
with a nasal twang not unlike the snarl of 
& cur. 

^ We're castaways," Jim said. 

“Then hang your impidence—clear out 
of this, or I'll lift you over the side." 

„We cannot—the boat’s gone, sir." 

By that time Diok had regained his com. 
panions, all of whom were grouped in the 
waist, while a powerful, repulsive-looking 
man—the chief mate of the ship—flashed in 
their faces the light of & binnacle lamp. 

Just then, however, & voice farther aft 
attracted attention-—* What's the matter, 
Mason?“ 

“ Varmint talking castaway, captain," the 
mate replied. “As if I'm to swallow that 
in this weather.“ 

Big Jim stepped aft. “ Captain," he said, 
" we've been adrift & week, and the boat's 
gone. The brig sank, and all we ask is to be 
put ashore first chance, or into some passing 
vessel." 

* Likely— who are you, anyway? 

“ Some of the crew of the barque White 
Swan, sir,” Jim returned. ‘I fear she was 
burned at sea.“ 

The captain smiled grimly. ‘ You have 
just told me that she was a brig,” he said 
sharply, and the mate laughed derisively. 

* Give 'em line, captain, give em line," 
the latter cried. ‘It’s just as I allowed—set 
o' rascally mutineers, I guess. I'd waltz the 
lot over the side if I was you.” 

“ Let them be—they will come in handy. 
Turn them for’a’d,” and without another 
word the captain disappeared. 

In mute astonishment the unfortunate 
castaways looked at each other. They could 
not realise the situation, and had the life- 
boat been still alongside it is probable that 
the little crowd would have re-embarked 
rather than endure such treatment as was 
now meted out by men actually speaking 
their mother-tongue. Under the circum- 
stances they obeyed the order of the captain, 
and proceeded toward the forecastle until 
stopped by the mate. 


(To be continucd.) 
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= WATKIN'S WHITE ELEPHANT: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


By W. E. Cute, 


Author of “ Stories from the Schoolhouse,” etc. 


PART I. 


— 


VERYONE knows that a white elephant is 

4 a most expensive and dangerous gift. 
Watkin's white elephant was not exactly a gift, 
but it was a cheap bargain. He took posses- 
sion of it lightly and thoughtlessly, and it was 
not until he began to consider things that ho 
became aware of its elephantine character. 
That he should have escaped so well from 
the troubles it brought upon him is solely due 
to the kindness of his heart. 

Watkin was lounging at the gates one 
morning before breakfast. He might have 
been doing something more useful, but he 
was not the fellow to work except when he 
was bound to. So he lingered at the gate, 
sharpening his penknife and waiting for 
mischief. 

And after a while mischief came around 
the corner. It was a small boy, a ragamuttin 
of the town. “Hes got no right by our 
school," thought Watkin virtuously. "I'll 
chivy him off." 

He went out to the middle of the lane. 
The ragamuftin came nearer, and, although 
he was as big as Watkin, he showed un- 
deniable signs of fear. Then Watkin saw 
that he was carrying something half con- 
cealed under his jacket. 

“What have you got there?” he asked 
commandingly. 


" What's that to you?" retorted the 
stranger; and he tried to evade a meeting 
by edging over across the lane. But Watkin, 
growing bolder, blocked the way. 

" None of your cheek," he said. “Show 
up! You can't pass until you do." 

The ragamuffin looked at Watkin, and saw 
that he was of & tough quality. He looked 
all around, and saw that there was positively 
no one within sight. Then, with a par- 
ticularly sly and cautious air, he took from 
under his jacket a bag—a brown paper bag. 

“It’s nothin’, guv’nor,” he said smoothly. 
“ Anyhow, it's only a tortoise’’; and he opened 
the bag slightly. 

„A tortoise!” echoed Watkin. ‘ My word, 
so it is! What are you going to do with 
it?” 

The boy waited until he had looked into 
the bag. ‘I’m goin’ to sell it,” he answered 
then. Tortoises is worth money. Isn't he 
a queer-lookin’ thing? " 

Only once before in his life had Watkin 
seen a tortoise, and he had certainly never 
dreamed of having one. Now, however, a 
strong overmastering desire came upon him 
to obtain this little brown-shelled creature, 
to own and to possess it. He did not stop to 
think —he very seldom did. 

„What's it worth?" he asked, with as- 
sumed contempt. 

" A shillin'," said the ragamuffin, cautiously 
replacing the bag under his jacket. 

“Td give you a penny.“ 

“ I'll take tuppence.”’ 

The bargain was concluded in an instant, 
to Watkin's great surprise. He handed over 
the coppers, and the bag was placed in his 
hand in exchange. The ragamuffin looked 
around once more in a furtive way, and then, 
without another word, started running down 
the lane.  Watkin, staring after him in 
amazement and suspicion, saw him reach the 
corner and vanish. 

„Well,“ he said to himself, “that's 
funny! I believe he's afraid I'll want the 
money back. What a mug!” 

At that moment he felt no regret at his 
bargain. He peered into the bag with the 
pride of proprietorship, but he did not put 
his hand in. The tortoise was quite a 
stranger, and might bite, for all he knew. In 
fact, he suddenly realised that he knew ab- 
solutely nothing about tortoises, and had 


never studied their habits, customs, or 
peculiarities. 

Sitting down on the step by the gate, he 
gently tilted the bag up, and emptied it of 
its tenant. He was very careful, and the 
tortoise was not hurt. It stood quite still 
under its shell for about a minute, while he 
regarded it thoughtfully. Then, very slowly, 
very cautiously, a curious dark little head was 
protruded, and two shining beady eyes looked 
up at him. 

“Well,” said Watkin, aloud, “ you are an 
ugly beast, and no mistake!” 

At the sound of his voice the head was 
quickly withdrawn. Just then he heard other 
voices, and looking down the lane saw two 
or three seniors approaching. They had 
been out for an early walk, and were returning 
to breakfast. He huddled the tortoise into 
its bag and moved out of sight. Then he 
began to consider. 

What should he do with the thing? He 
had bought it without thinking of the con- 
sequences, and now found himself in a diffi 
culty. It was entirely against the rules to 
keep pets on the school premises, and there 
were heavy penalties awaiting anyone who 
might attempt it. Besides, he could not say 
whether a tortoise could reasonably be called 
a pet. He could not carry it about with him, 
for it would attract universal attention at 
once. There was only one thing to be done 
—he must hide it. 

But where? He had never realised before 
how very rare a good hiding-place was, 
especially where there were so many fellows 
about. There was no good place in the quad- 
rangle, nor in the corridors, nor in the class- 
rooms—no, nor in the dormitory. All those 
were out of the question, and so, of course, 
was the schoolroom. You could not conceal 
anything in the schoolroom, except in your 


desk. 
Ah! his desk! His face brightened 
suddenly. With the paper bag—it was a 


precious heavy bag, as he now perceived— 
under his jacket, he hastened across the quad- 
rangle, up the court and into the corridor. 
The schoolroom door was wide open, and 
there was no one in the way. He went 
quietly to the entrance and looked in. 

The only person there was Lewis, one of 
his own form. It was Lewis's work to 
replenish the ink-wells every morning, and 
that was what he was doing now. But he 
was in the farthest corner, with his back to 
the Lower Third desks, and bending low over 
his task. Watkin stole silently along the 
wall until he had reached his own place. He 
reached the desk, too, and raising the lid 
deposited the paper bag inside. Then the lid 
slipped from his fingers, and fell with a loud 
noise. 

Lewis looked round. By that time Watkin 
was sitting down, with a book spread open 
before him. 

* Hullo!” cried Lewis. “ What are you 
doing there? I never heard you come in at 
all." 

* You're deaf, perhaps," suggested Watkin. 

Lewis came across the room. Want any 
ink there? "' he asked. 

“ No,“ said Watkin, I don't." 

He spoke very shortly. Lewis was not one 
of his friends at any time, and he liked him 
less than ever now. He was an inquisitive, 
prying fellow, and a general nuisance. It 
wasn’t safe to have him about where the 
desks had no locks, especially when one of 
those desks had a real live tortoise inside! 

Lewis began to fill some of the ink-wells 
close by. Watkin bent over his book, and 
pretended to be reading, though he was really 
only waiting until the enemy should depart. 
But in a moment the ink-bearer gave an 
exclamation of disgust. He had filled one of 
the wells too generously, and the ink was 
running in a dark stream over the desk. It 


did not reach the floor, but, finding a crevice, 
ran inside instead. 

„Here's a go!” said Lewis, mopping up 
the stream with his duster. * This is Raw- 
son's desk, and he'll kick up an awful shindy 
if he sees it. I hope it hasn't spoilt his 
books.” 

Without a moment's hesitation he opened 
the desk and began to take out its contents. 
One or two books had been streaked with ink, 
and there was a little pool on some exercise- 
sheets at the bottom. Lewis mopped it up 
hastily, cleaned the books as well as he 
could, and went on. He approached Watkin. 

"Sure you don't want any?” he asked. 
“ Better look." 

Watkin did not look. He had witnessed 
the invasion of Rawson's desk in mingled 
wrath and indignation. It might have been 
ais own, with the tortoise in it! 

"No," he said. ‘I don’t want any, and I 
wouldn't have you put it in if I did. You'd be 
filling my desk with ink in about half a 
second." 

“Well,” said Lewis aggravatingly, “I 
could easily mop it up, couldn't I? I'vegot a 
duster.” 

Watkin began to get warm. “If ever I 
catch you turning out my things,” he said, 
* I'll let you remember it.“ 

In every way Lewis was an unpleasant 
boy. He was quick in answer, and generally 
succeeded in hitting upon the most provoking 
things that could possibly be said. He did 
it on this occasion. 

“Well,” he said, why shouldn't I turn 
out your things? Is there anything there 
that you don't want anyone to see?“ 

For a moment Watkin sat still, staring at 
him. Then he rose, slowly. Lewis saw the 
expression in his face, took instant alarm, 
and moved off. He carried hjs bottle, but 
left the duster behind. When they ap- 
proached the door, Watkin rolled the inky 
thing into a ball, and discharged it at the 
back of his head. It flew over his shoulder 
into the corridor, and he picked it up as he 
passed. Watkin closed the door and breathed 
more freely. 

Yet he knew well enough that he was in a 
dangerous position. No fellow was careless 
enough or confiding enough to keep anything 
of value in one of the class desks. It was, 
therefore, a very common thing for one boy 
to draw upon another’s goods for anything he 
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wanted, and even to look for it in his desk. 
No one in the class was likely to want a 
tortoise, it is true, but the tortoise would be 
the first thing to be scen if anyone chanced 
to raise the lid. Then, of course, things 
would be all over the place. 

He pondered the situation as he walked in 
to breakfast, and saw that while the tortoise 
remained in the schoolroom he would be 
obliged to remain there also, to look after it. 
This was not at all a pleasant prospect at 
the best, and he began to wish that he had 
never interfered with that ragamuffin chap. 

At breakfast he was unusually quiet. It 
occurred to him that very probably the 
tortoise wanted breakfast too, and he 
wondered what it was accustomed to eat. 
Bread-and-butter ? Well, somehow he 
couldn’t imagine a tortoise eating bread-and- 
butter. He turned to Willis, his neighbour 
on the right. 

“Isay, Willis," he said. 
seen a tortoise?” 

* No," said Willis, '* can't say I have.“ 

“Then I suppose you don't know what 
they feed on?“ 

„No, I don’t. What is it?" 

“That’s just what I want to know,” 
answered Watkin grumpily. 

There was evidently no hope in Willis, 
and he must try elsewhere. His neighbour 
on the left was Brown Secundus, and Brown 
Secundus was one of the slowest, densest, 
stupidest fellows in the school. Still, those 


„Have you ever 


slow, stupid fellows sometimes know out-of- 
the-way things like that, even when they 
know nothing else. 
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"Look here, Brown," he began. Can 
you tell me what a tortoise feeds on?“ 

"A tortoise?” said Brown slowly. 
“ What tortoise ? ” 

“ Any tortoise, of course. 
same.” 

Brown thought it over. “Can I tell you 
what a tortoise—any tortoise—feeds on?” 
he repeated, in his own dense way. No, 
I really can't. I've never seen a tortoise 
feeding.” 

Watkin passed Brown to reach Severn. “I 
say, Severn,” he cried. “If you had u 
tortoise, what would you feed him on?” 

Severn, in his turn, looked surprised. 
that a riddle ?” he asked cautiously. 
is, I give it up." 

By this time Watkin was thoroughly ex- 
asperated. It was a disgrace, he thought, 
that fellows shouldn't know more about 
tortoises than they did. He would try the 
beast with a little bread-and-butter, at any 
rate, and if it didn’t like that it could go 
mo it. There was nothing else to be 

ad. 
With great caution he smuggled & small 
portion of his last slice under the shelter of 
the table, doubled it up, and got it into his 
pocket. This, of course, was strictly against 
the rules, and he began to see how easy it is 
to keep wrong when once you have gone 
wrong at all. A few seconds later breakfast 
was over and work began. 

He was the first of the Third Form 
to enter the schoolroom, and he took his 
place with unaccustomed celerity and readi- 


ness. 
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THE GIANT ROCKET; OR, ONE MEMORABLE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER. 


By Burnett FALLOW, 


Author of Th Founding of Hillbrow Hall," * The Boys of Birchwell Hall,” etc. 


D the private manufacture of fire- 
works became an indictable offence, 
the bonfire boys of our little seaside town 
used to lay in a big stock of home-made 
squibs and coloured fires with which to cele- 
brate the l'ifth of November. a: 

A strong rivalry existed between the 
young townsmen and the police. Certain 
of the local tradesmen condemned the time- 
honoured customs, and wished them done 
away with; others were determined to have 
them duly observed, and furnished funds for 
the purpose. This procedure caused much 
party fecling, and each succeeding Fifth 
became niore memorable thaa that which 
had preceded it. 

Tom Melton and IJ. home from school, 
became fired,“ and fitted up a small shed 
at the top of our garden as a manufactory. 
We then expended all our available cash in 
a supply of the necessary materials for the 
making of fireworks. Tom had a friend who 


gave us some useful hints, after which, I 
suppose, we endangered our lives some hun- 
dreds of times a day. Eventually we were 
of opinion we had brought our squibs to a 
high state of perfection. 

I think it was Tom who proposed we 
should make some rockets. We entered 
upon the new project with much enthusiasm, 
and gained some preliminary success. Then 
we made a rocket from which we expected 
startling results. They came! I suppose 
there was something wrong with the bal- 
ance, for it went straight down the garden 
path, about eight feet from the ground, and 
in over the top sash of father’s open study 
window. For a couple of minutes we saw 
him having a lively time of it, and some 
damage to furniture resulted. Then he sud- 
denly appeared, bringing the rocket stick 
with him . . . and five minutes later Tom 
and I were feeling—hurt! Then father 
went to the police-station, and demanded that 


on the coming Fifth effectual steps should be 
taken to break up that detestable organisa- 
tion which had for its sole object the destruc- 
tion of the peace of mind of all respectable 
tradesmen ! 

Being forbidden to make any more fire- 
works at home, we removed our “ manufac- 
tory "to a cave we had discovered among 
the rugged rocks eastward of the towr, 
known as the Decoy Rocks and the Wreckers’ 
Reefs. In this cave we spent all our spare 
time, working by the light of a naked 
candle! I shudder to think of it—now! 

So soon as we had made a few rockets 
we went out upon a ledge of rock to give 
them a trial. Most of their flights were 
erratic; but later on we could balance a 
rocket with some degree of certainty. Finally 
we determined to invest the remainder of 
our pocket-money in one mighty rocket that 
should show itself on the coming Fifth as the 
crowning spectacle. 
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The case of that monster fire work occupied 
aur spare time for a week. As we surveyed 
it, we had serious doubts if we could raise 
sufficient funds to fill it. I blush as I think 


of how we finally raised the wind." Tom 
went to see an uncle, and I an aunt. Net 
result, twenty-five shillings. This sum 


enabled us to complete our giant rocket, a 
week before it would be required ; and as we 
viewed it with a sort of grim satisfaction, a 
doubt was in our minds whether our little 
town would not be wrecked if we attempted 
to let it off! 

“It looks all right, Tom,” said I dubiously. 

„Eh? Sort of Frankenstein business, in 
my opinion," gruesomely hinted Tom. 

From that time we were beset by doubts 
and fears. And but for a totally unlooked- 
for incident, I do not think the giant rocket 
would ever have been given flight. 

The morning of that memorable Fifth 
broke cold, dull, and cheerless. A thick 
mist hung like an impenetrable cloud over 
the town, the bay, the Wreckers’ Reefs, and 
the Decoy Rocks. Traffic in the streets of 
the town was almost suspended. Few 
pedestrians were abroad, and an almost op- 
pressive silence reigned. And thus the day 
waned until the afternoon came, and with it 
my chum in a state of high excitement. 

Come along, old pal!“ was his greeting. 
“Don’t moon here all day when there's 
plenty of excitement to be had. There's a 
ship in distress somewhere out in the bay, 
and she'll most likely become a total wreck 
in this fog before help can be given her. If 
she’s on the Wreckers’ Reefs, God help 
those on board, for no boat could approach 
her there.“ 

"A ship ashore!" excitedly cried I. 
“Such a thing has not occurred on this part 
of the coast for many years. I've heard 
father speak of the last—how that no boat 
could reach her—that the rocket apparatus 
was a failure—and the heartrending scenes 
that ensued. There was some talk of placing 
a lifeboat here, but as no other wreck 
occurred, I suppose the idea fell through." 

„And so, after a lapse of about twenty 
years, there is like to be a repetition of those 
scenes," said Tom bitterly. | I've often 
heard Bill Harlock say their life-saving ap- 
pliances were inadequate." 

“Everybody knows they have been going 
on year by year unprepared for a sudden 
emergency. Bill Harlock has reported, as I 
happen to know, each time his appliances 
have been inspected, the inefficient state he 
and his men would be in were & wreck to 
occur. What will they do now it has 
come?“ 

* We had better go and see!“ 

We put on our great-coats, and went down 
to the shore. Numbers of both men and 
women were proceeding in the same direction, 
their eager exclamations and inquiries show- 
ing that the wreck was the absorbing topic of 
interest. 

I do not remember to have experienced a 
more depressing sensation than on that 
occasion. The fog was quite impenetrable 
to one’s gaze for more than acouple of yards. 
Faintly to our ears was borne the booms of 
minute guns, but growing more distinct as 
we advanced. Then above the low moaning 
of the wind could be heard the sullen 
breaking of giant waves upon the Wreckers’ 
Reefs. Possibly because no boat could live 
among the rocks except in the calmest of 
weuther no lifeboat had been stationed there, 
the sole means of communication with a 
wreck being by means of the rocket ap- 
paratus. 

On reaching the Decoy Rocks, we found we 
had been preceded by the fishermen who had 
charge of the rocket apparatus, and also a 
motley crowd from the town. They were 
grouped at the water's edge gazing seaward, 
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though, of course, nothing could be scen 
owing to the density of the fog. 

Bil Harlock, who with his mates had 
charge of the rocket apparatus, was being 
continually questioned, but could supply no 
information other than that a ship was in 
distress somewhere off the Point. She 
might be far out, or she might be close in, it 
being not easy to judge by sound with so 
heavy a fog prevailing. 

"Ah!" suddenly cried Bill, as an icy 
blast swept across the rocks. Now the 
mist ‘Il lift." 

. * Blows from the S.S.E.," cried one of his 
mates. She's ou a foul lee-shore now, 
Bill. Heaven help her crew!“ 

„An' well help 'em, too!” responded 
Bill. 

Then we all set up a big cheer. 
died away, and again we listened. 

"What does it mean now, Bill?" was 
asked. 

“What?” 

„The guns have ceased.” 

“She may have got clear?“ 

„Ay or gone down!” 

A deep groan from all present was the 
response. 

Another icy blast caused us to cower before 
it. Acry of joy announced that the fog was 
lifting. 

It was now three o'clock in the afternoon. 
By four o'clock the sun, low down upon the 
western horizon, appeared like a huge copper 
ball. The fog had lifted sutticiently for us 
to see a large three-masted vessel half-sub- 
merged among the rocks of the Wreckers' 
Reefs. A number of her crew were in the 
vigging, for her decks were being continually 
washed by giant waves lashed to foam by the 
cross-current which ever prevailed at the 
spot. 

It was at once seen that the crew were in 
positions of extreme danger and distress. 
We counted fifteen persons in the rigging 
when the fog lifted; half an hour later the 
number was reduced to nine! "Two bodies 
were washed ashore, but in either case lifo 
was extinct. 

“Quick with the rockets!" was the 
universal ery, though Bill and his mates 
were doing all that waa required. But they 
were only imperfectly acquainted with the 
working of the appliances entrusted to them; 
and the lines and rockets had been in store 
for years. Doubts and fears were expressed 
in language both loud and deep. 

At last all was in readiness for the dis- 
charge of the first rocket. The crowd 
gathered round and held their breath. Bill 
kindled à port-fire, &nd applied it to the 
"touch." The great rocket went off with 
a mighty whizz! It described a beautiful 
arc outward from the shore, its fiery tail 
streaming far behind and marking its on- 
ward course. Finally it dropped quite fifty 
yards beyond the wreck. 

Then came moments of anxious expecta- 
tion. Had the line crossed the wreck? Or 
had the wind carried it to leeward? What 
a mighty cheer was given when the line 
tightened. A heavier line was attached, and 
paid out. Slowly its coils unfolded like those 
of a great serpent; and hopes of a safe 
rescue were indulged. Then came a pause 
—the rope had ceased to uncoil ! No need to 
express in words to those who understood 
what had happened—the light line, unable 
to bear the strain upon it, had parted. ... 
Without speaking & word, Bill began hauling 
in the rope and coiling it down. When the 
end of the rope appeared it was seen that 
almost the whole of the rocket line had been 
lost. 

As no spare line was available, runners set 
off to the town to procure one. This caused 
considerable delay. At last, however, the 
runners returned with a line suitable for the 
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purpose, and it was attached to the second 
rocket, which Bill had on the stand in readi- 
ness, and carefully trained. 

The crowd stepped back. Bill “touched 
off " the rocket with a steady hand. At that 
moment a fearful gust of wind swept round 
the Point. The rocket passed to leeward of 
the wreck. The second attempt had failed. 

Bill's horny hands did slightly tremble as 
he trained the third rocket it was the last! 
On it depended the lives of the unfortunates 
clinging to the masts of the wreck. From 
some cause—probably deterioration of the 
compound with which it was charged this, 
as it seemed, last hope was ruthlessiy 
destroyed. The rocket went off on an erratic 
course, and suddenly plunged into the sea 
before it had traversed more than half the 
distance to the wreck. 

A cry of heartfelt sympathy went up f:cm 
the crowd. Men, hardened by years of life 
such as only falls to the lot of poor fishermen, 
grew soft and womanly. They stood and 
gazed helplessly at each other ; no word was 
spoken by any, yet was there anxious inquiry 
in every eye. 

Bill Harlock, veteran as he was, seemed 
dazed. Whether he blamed himself for the 
ineflicieney of his rocket apparatus, or from 
other causes, did not transpire; but he stood 
as one transfixed, the now useless line in his 
hand, gazing seaward with fixed eyes. Then 
his rugged features gradually relaxed, and 
settled into an expression of mournful sad- 
ness. Mechanically he drew in the line and 
coiled it down. As the end passed through 
his hands he murmured: God alone can 
help them now, for we can do no more!” 
Then he turned sadly away. 

„Come, come, Bill!" cried one of his 
mates. This sort o' action ain't like you." 

The old man flushed at the reproach. 

„An' what ’u'd ye do?" he cried fiercely. 

“ Launch a boat, an’ risk it.” 

„Fools are ever ready to throw their lives 
away! Dye think I'd hesitate if even a 
remote chance existed of a boat living out 
there among those reefs. The death roll is 
already too great.” 

* Bill's right!” cried a number of voices. 

" Most of us have wives an’ families, and 
our lives are not given us to throw away,” 
muttered a tine young fellow of thirty-five. 

"Ay, ay!" said another. “But surely 
some o' ye can propose something. Anything 
—let it be seemingly impossible — will give us 
fresh hope, and may lead to a rescue. I've a 
mind to attempt to swim off to her—I believe 
I could do it." 

“ Yos, were it not for the reefs, Jack," said 
Bill; “but you'd be dashed to pieces in no 
time. It's getting a line across her—or 
nothing.” 

“D'ye think there's a rocket in the town 
big enough to be of any use?” someone 
suggested. 

* Toys—all of 'em: smoke an’ bang, an’ 
nothing else. I reckon we'll have a new tit- 
out over this job— when it’s too late!“ 

Tom and I had been listeners to the above. 
I was somewhat surprised when my chum 
drew me aside and said : 

* I say, Harry, I believe our giant rocket is 
the very thing Bill requires ? 

“Why!” cried I exultingly, “of course it 
is! Why didn't we think of it before? 
Quick! come to our cave, and help me to 
fetch it along.” 

Ten minutes later we were back again, and 
offering the giant rocket to Bill Harlock by 
mutely holding it out to him. 

“ Wot's this ’ere thing? ” cried he, survey- 
ing us, as we thought, angrily. 

* My—we—our—the Giant Rocket!“ we 
cried between us. “ It’s—we thought—what 
you want.“ 

“A rocket!" cried Bill, surveying our 
cumbrous handiwork. “Where d’ye get it?” 


* We made it for the Fifth." 

“It’s big enough!“ dubiously cried Bill. 
“ D'ye think it’ll fly?“ 

“ Others we have made were a success,” said 
Tom. 

It's worth a trial anyhow. Stand clear of 
the line, there," and his voice trembled with 
excitement. 

He bent on the rocket line with deft but 
trembling fingers, those gathered around 
watching his every movement with silent 
interest. They had not understood whence 
the rocket came, for two youngsters like Tom 
and I had not attracted much attention. 
Bill Harlock carefully readjusted the rocket 
stand, even going so far as to pile small 
boulders of rock around its legs to give it 
increased steadiness against the wind. Then 
he trained the rocket with minute care. The 
critical moment of igniting the touch came 
next. The crowd held their breaths; and 
only the fierce gusts of wind seemed to dash 
around the point, howling and shrieking 
with derisive mockery. Bill took advantage 
of a lull to apply the light. The Giant 
Rocket, with a mighty whizz! trailed sea- 
ward on a gigantic curve. 

“ Too high ! too high ! " groaned the crowd. 


And so to each critical eye appeared the’ 


rocket's course. 

The light line attached to the rocket un- 
coiled without a hitch, and with almost 
lightning rapidity. 

It was now growing late in the afternoon, 
and darkness was close at hand. The 
gathering gloom clearly defined the rocket's 
course. Suddenly it exploded with a loud 
report, and whilst still high in the air. The 
single star we had inserted in the case, to 
imitate those we had seen at firework dis- 
plays, burned bright and clear; and it must 
have been indeed a star of hope to the poor 
exhausted mariners clinging to the wreck. 
Then the star went out; and the darkness 
seemed to have fallen like a pall, and the 
masts of the wreck could be but dimly seen. 

A minute passed—two—three. The line 
had ceased to uncoil—it must have missed 
the wreck. Exclamations of impatience and 
despair were freely vented. . 

„ Wait—wait!" cried Bill Harlock, a 
strange confidence in his voice. They 
must have time to secure the line.” 

And he was right. Five minutes later the 
line began again to pay out. Then the life 
line followed, coil by coil, until it too ceased 
to pay out. Later on it was tested, and found 
to have been made secure. Cheers of hope 
and encouragement now rang out on every 
side. 

“ Wait—wait!"' again cried Bill Harlock. 
One o' them’il come ashore now: or one o 
us'll go out to them.” 

And again the old salt was right. A sturdy 
young fellow came ashore, in an improvised 
cradle, and was greeted with ringing cheers. 
He had brought back an end of the rocket 
line; and by its aid haul-lines were rigged to 
the cradle. Then one by one the survivors 
were got ashore, in a terribly exhausted con- 
dition. It was work of a trying description, 
and more than one heroic deed was done. 
These yet live in the history of maritime 
disaster as one of the bright orbs of British 
heroism. 


Somehow the good work done by the Giant 
Rocket was never put in its true light before 
the public. Bill Harlock and his mates 
became the lions of the hour, and were ulti- 
mately handsomely rewarded. Well, they 
deserved it. 

Still, Tom and I experienced some youth- 
ful regrets that our share in the rescue—vide 
our precious rocket— received none other than 
meagre local recognition. 
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BOYS AND SWIMMING; 


OR, THE LIFE-SAVING SOCIETY—ITS WORK AND 


METHODS. 


By W. B. NORTHROP. 
(Illustrated by T. PEDDIE and with photographs.) 


sae human life under any circumstances 

is noble work; but, where surrounding 
conditions make necessary the risk of the 
rescuer’s own life inthe attempt, there is no 
higher order of human effort. The nurse or 
doctor who enters a pest-house fearlessly and 
with full knowledge of the dread conse- 
quences which might follow, challenges our 
admiration; but no words of praise ade- 
quately express our sentiments in regard to 
the boy or man who leaps into the water to 
save a drowning fellow-being. 

With the work of the nurse and doctor, 
however, more scientific precautions are 
taken than in the case of the ordinary 
rescuer of the drowning; the former use all 
the means which science has placed at their 
disposal in the way of preventives against 
infectious disease; the latter, not seldom, 
plunging into deep water with no special 


knowledge of how to save life, and some- 
times actually ignorant of the principles of 
swimming. 

Knowledge of how to proceed in attempting 
to save the drowning would greatly diminish 
the actual loss of life by water; for, not 
infrequently, the brave would-be rescuer is 
lost along with the unfortunate person he is 
attempting to reclaim from a watery grave. 

Strange to relate, many superstitious 
practices exist in various parts of the world 
which discountenance the saving of life from 
drowning. Even in Ireland, as late as 1891, 
at Bundoran, County Donegal, it was con- 
sidered unlucky to take into a boat an 
apparently drowned person, and misfortune 
was thought to attend anyone whose clothing 
came in contact with the body of one who 
appeared to be drowned. Walter Scott tells 
us in the “Pirate” of the Cornish pedlar 
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who refused, from superstitious motives, to 
aid a drowning man, and in certain sections of 
Bohemia and Germany the same superstition 
prevails. Amongst the Kamtchadals, a man 
who has been saved from the point of 
death by drowning is thenceforth ostracised 
from society—considered, indeed, as already 
dead. In China, the spirits of the drowned 
are supposed to require revenge, and they 
wander about until another death similar to 
their own has appeased them. Certain 
other nations even go so far as to hasten the 
end of a drowning man. 

Only within the last few years—since 1891 
—has any organised effort been made 
toward teaching the science of life-saving. 
The frequently recurring disasters in which 
even excellent swimmers lost their lives in 
attempts to save others drew attention to the 
need of a body of instructors to impart a 
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saving work, and this is one of the reasons 
why so much has been accomplished with 
such comparatively small amounts of 
money. Most of those who have acquired 
the knowledge devote all their spare hours 
to teaching their less fortunate fellows, and 
thus have heen responsible for many a life 
being saved. 

Members of the Life-Saving Society have 
many advantages. The opportunity is 
afforded them for learning five very im- 
portant things: first, how to get a struggling 
man out of the water ; secondly, how not to 
get drowned in rescuing others ; thirdly, how 
to release oneself from the clutch of a 
drowning person; fourthly, how to revive 
the apparently dead; and fifthly, how to 
learn diving, plunging, and floating—in fact, 


all that goes to make a person fearless in the 
water. 


The development of self-reliance and 


At Dover—Helping a Tired Swimmer. 


knowledge, the ignorance of which often 
placed the swimmer almost on a par with the 
boy or man entirely ignorant of the first 
principles of scientific natation. 

Certain members of the Amateur Swimming 
Association met at Anderton’s Hotel, London, 
January 3, 1891, and resolved to form a 
society for the purpose of saving life from 
drowning. In the following month, at a 
general meeting, this society received the 
name of the ‘Swimmers’ Life-Saving 
Society," its chief work being the teaching 
of the principles of life-saving. Not long 
afterward, the name was abbreviated to 
“The Life-Saving Society”; and from the 
small nucleus thus formed has grown the 
society of to-day, which has branches in every 
provincial town of importance, and the 
ramifications of which extend to Canada, 
New South Wales, South Africa, India, New 
Zealand, America, Sweden, Italy, Malta, 
Gibraltar, etc. 

The president of the society is H.R.H. the 
Duke of York; the acting president, the 
Hon. Sydney Holland. Among the vice- 
presidents are H.S.H. the Duke of Teck, the 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Lonsdale, the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Ampthill, W. Collingridge, M.A., M.D., 
W. H. Grenfell, the well-known oarsman, 
Horace Davenport, ex-amateur champion 
swimmer of England, Archibald Sinclair, and 
others of distinction. Mr. William Henry, the 
hon. secretary of the society, deserves special 
mention, as being one of those few who first 
conceived the idea of the Institution, and to 
his indefatigable efforts is due much of the 
magnificent success which the Society has 
attained since its very recent foundation. A 
most noteworthy fact in connection with the 
men who have made the Life-Saving Society 
what it is, will be found in the statement 
that every officer of the society is honorary. 
The funds contributed to the Life.Saving 
Society are expended directly in teaching life- 


manly courage is greatly promoted, and, 
through the awards and prizes given by the 
society, daring effort is shown appreciation, 
if not recompense—for there is no recom- 
pense too great for one who saves another's 
life at the peril of his own. 

To be prepared for emergencies which 
might lead to the death of dearest friends, or 
fellow-beings, is clearly the duty of everyone, 
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and to save life from drowning is surely a 
noble achievement. How to do this effectu- 
ally may easily be learned by joining the 
Life-Saving Society and partaking of the 
excellent course of instruction given by any 
of its teachers throughout the country. One 
may become a member of this praiseworthy 
institution by forwarding 2s. 6d. to the hon. 
secretary, Mr. William Henry, the well-known 


Society's Lxam. in '' Inducing Artificial Respiraticn.” 


swimmer and authority on  natatorial 
matters, whose address is 8 Bayley Street, 
London, w.c. So modest a sum goes 
directly toward the noble work of the society, 
and entitles the member to full instruction, 


A donation fee of £10 10s. constitutes the 
member a life governor, and half this 
amount makes him a life member; while 4 
yearly subscription of one guinea confers 
upon the member an annual governorship; 4 
member paying but half a guinea, the same 


fee being charged for affiliated clubs, associa- 
tions, etc. 
The Life-Saving Society has met with en- 


couragement everywhere. In London, the 
recommendations and suggestions of the 
Society have been adopted by the School 
Board, who have introduced life-saving 


instruction into their schools. Last year, 


eleven classes were opened in various paris} 


of London, and these classes were attended 
by upwards of one thousand masters and 
mistresses. These received instruction from 
volunteer members of the 
charged nothing for their services. 
teachers belonging to the Board schools 
received awards and certificates from the 
Society, and now are engaged by the Board 
to teach this useful and humane knowledge. 
Prizes are annually awarded to masters and 
mistresses for teaching swimming, and 
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amongst the most successful the following. 
schools may be named: Industrial School. 
Leeds; Higher-Grade School, Harrogate ;|. 


Hunslet Lane School, Leeds; 
Harrow Road, London ; Edgar Street, Leeds; 
Hornsey Road, London; 


Moberley, `, 
Darby Street, 


Leeds; “ Friern” School, London; Christ. 


Church, Hoxton; Rushmore Road, Clapton ; 
Maryland Point School, West Ham; and in 
many other places. Boys and girls take 
great interest in this work, which is truly 
fascinating, the “land drills" being quite 


as interesting, if not so realistic, as those |. 


carried forward in the water. 
The number of students connected with 
the School Board for London only, who re- 


ceived instruction in the summer term of | 


1898, was 3,210. Since the Society has been 
founded 4,847 people have qualified for the 
awards givenforthorough technical knowledge 
and personal ability in life-saving methods, 


224 of these being women; and many of these |. 


have been instrumental in saving life. 


Each year the Life-Saving Society per- , 


forms certain life-saving “ functions " which 
&re witnessed and participated in by va:t 
numbers of people. Thirty thousand spec- 
tators attended a recent exhibition, and 
many of the Life-Saving Society's prizes are 
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keenly competed for by well-known swimmers. |. 


The prizes given by the Society consist 
of gold, silver, and bronze medals ; there are 
also certain diplomas and certificates issued. 


The conditions for these are fully set forth in 

the Society's * Handbook of Instructions," 

which can be obtained from the hon. sec. 

..In the National Competition, a shield, valued 

at fifty guineas, is bestowed on the suc- 

cessful team. 

^ Among the competitions are: The National 

“Life-Saving, open to champion teams in the 

Southern, Midland, and Northern Districts 

_of England, and the champion team of Scot- 

land and Ireland; the Southern Counties 

“Life-Saving Competition; the National 

-Graceful Diving Competition (a most inter- 

.ssting exhibition); the Annual Demon- 

stration, exhibiting the best methods of life. 

„saving. The London County Council 

|. -ecently granted permission to the Society to 

“aold this last-named exhibition at the High- 

. zate Bathing Ponds. 

It is very interesting to note that, in the 
‘Northern Counties Competition " of last 
vear, a team of four lady swimmers from the 

eywood Grundy Swimming Club won the 

ompetition promoted by the Society's Man- 
hester Branch, and Southwark Park Board 

School won the London Schools Swimming 

ssociation prize for boys. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. W. Henry, 

nd the Handbook of Instructions pre- 

iously mentioned, I am enabled to give an 
ccount of the work of the Society and 
he methods sanctioned by it for saving 
he drowning, and reviving the apparently 

i rowned. 

As everyone knows, the clutch of a drown. 
ng person is most powerful; and, however 
strong the swimmer may be, he is unable, 
xithout resorting to stratagem, to free him- 

zelf from the grasp of anyone in the throes 

"X death. Approaching a drowning man, 
voman, or child is a dangerous proceeding 
t any time, and especially so when the 
vould-be rescuer has no specific knowledge 

^f how to go to work. Even the most expe- 

»ienced swimmers have found it difficult to 

:ree themselves from drowning men, who, as 
rule, lose all presence of mind, and seize 

-vildly upon any object which may come 

-vithin their clutch. 

There are several methods of freeing one- 

-elf from the grasp of the drowning. If the 
drowning person has hold of his rescuer by 
.he wrists, the latter should turn both hands 
-imultaneously against the former's thumbs, 

t the same time thrusting his arms at right 

Ingles to his body. The effect of this is to 
dslocate the thumbs of the drowning man in 

he event of his persisting in not letting 

5. 

* On being seized by the neck—a very usual 

“vay in which a drowning man will grasp his 

-eseuer—the swimmer should at once turn 

-\imself uppermost, so that the drowning 
nan wl! be deeper in the water, and below 
he swimmer, the latter leaning well over the 
drowning man. The left hand of the rescuer 

-s then placed in the small of the drowning 
nan's back, and with the right hand the 
iostrils are seized and pinched. The drown- 
ng man, being under water, will open his 

-nouth and, of course, immediately choke; 
it the same time relinquishing his hold on 
:he swimmer, who, placing his hand on the 
drowning man's chin, should push away 
forcibly. 

Should the swimmer be grasped about the 
body and arms, the rescuer should lean well 
forward, take a deep breath, and then draw 
both his arms upward in front of his body, 
following the same tactics as when seized 
round the neck. At the same time, the left 
hand of the rescuer should be placed on the 
shoulder of the drowning man, the palm of 
the former's right hand being placed against 
thelatter'schin. Then tho right knee should 
be brought up against tho lower part of the 
drowning man's chest, and the arms and 
legs should be thrust suddenly out, throwing 
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the body backwards. The sudden action of 
the legs and arms, combined with the back- 
ward motion, breaks the clutch and frees the 
swimmer. 

These motions seem complicated until 
they are practised once or twice, and then 
an ordinary swimmer will see that they are 
not only very effective, but also very simple. 
To free himself from a drowning man’s 
deadly grip is one of the first lessons which 
a would-be life-saver should learn. Many 
lives are, each year, unnecessarily lost 
through ignorance of these simple points; 
and, considering the importance of the 
subject, it is strange that swimmers should 
remain in ignorance regarding them. A few 
hours’ practice with a companion will make 
each person who can swim an eflicient life- 
saver. 

During a year, it is estimated that from 
6,000 to 7,000 lives are lost by drowning in 
the United Kingdom, and many of these 
deaths are due to the secondary effects of 
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Great caution should be observed in 
approaching a drowning man. If the ap- 
proach be made from the front the drowning 
man is grasped firmly and turned upon his 
back. Finding himself in the hands of some 
one who knows how to save him, the person 
in danger will, as a rule, give himself up 
quietly to his rescuer's influence. The face 
of the drowning man should be kept well 
above the water, and in making his way back 
to a landing, the swimmer should avoid, as 
far as possible, jerking and tugging. ‘The 
legs should be used with a vigorous, well- 
timed, regular stroke, and the strength 
husbanded. l 

Carrying a drowning or distressed person 
through the water is not an easy matter, 
requiring much practice before it can be 
accomplished with ease. The drowning 


person’s elbows should be kept well out from 
his sides, as this serves to expand the chest 
and inflate the lungs, adding much to the 
floating power of the body. The body should 
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A Rescue in Mid-Ocean. 


submersicn rather than to drowning itself. 
Failure to resuscitate after the body has 
been rescued from the water, inability to 
properly seize the drowning person, igno- 
rance of what should be done in emergencies, 
make the figures so enormous. 

On secing some one struggling in the 
water, no time should be lost in rendering 
aid. It is a popular fallacy that drowning 
people return to the surface three times. 
Some never appear again after the first dis- 
appearance below the surface. Many ques- 
tions have arisen as to the proper thing first 
to be done in such emergencies. The 
swimmer should divest himself, if time be 
allowed, of his boots and heavier clothing ; 
though, if the accident occur near land, even 
this is not necessary. In the clothing — 
before it becomes saturated— exists a certain 
amount of buoyancy, and the swimmer may 
lose valuable time in trying to undress. Of 
course, in the open sea, or some distance 
from shore, one should rid oneself of as 
much clothing as possible. 


be kept as horizontal as possible, the legs 
being well up near the surface; for, if they 
are down, or obliquely placed, they act asa 
drag. Should the tide be running strong in 
a certain direction, it is always best to give 
oneself up to it; otherwise, a great deal of vital 
energy will be expended to no advantage. 

The Life Society tabulates four principal 
methods of carrying a drowning person in the 
water: these methods varying according to 
the circumstances of the case. If the drown- 
ing man be struggling, he should be turned 
on his back, and a firm hold of his arms, 
just above the elbows, should be taken. 
This hold prevents him from clutching, 
turning, or struggling, and facilitates trans- 
portation through the water. 

In case the man in danger is quiet, offering 
no resistance, he should be turned on his 
back, and the swimmer’s hands should be 
placed on either side of his face. The 
swimmer then turns upon his own back; 
and, holding the man in front of him, swims 
with the back stroke, taking care to keep 


the rescued man's face well above the sur- 
face. 

Should the man struggle very violently 
and his arms be difficult to hold, the 
swimmer should thrust his arms under the 
armpits of the drowning man, placing his 
hands on the chest or around the arms. 
The swimmer then turns on his back and 
swims with the back stroke. 

When the drowning man has sunk to the 
bottom the rescuer should look for bubbles 
which, in still water, rise perpendicularly to 
the surface, in running water rising in & 
slanting direction; the body, in the latter 
case, being higher up stream than in the 
former instance. Upon finding the body on 
the bottom, it is seized by the head and 
shoulders, the swimmer placing his left foot 
on the ground, his right in the small of the 
drowning person's back. A vigorous push is 
then given, this causing both rescued and 
rescuer to rise to the surface. 
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the helper’s shoulders close to the neck, the 
arms being stretched at full length. The 
exhausted swimmer is then turned on his 
back, his head being thrown well back, the 
rescuer being uppermost. His arms and 
legs being free, the rescuer swims with the 
breast stroke, pushing his man in front of 
him. 

Of course, it does not follow that everyone 
can, from these or any other mere instruc- 
tions, become efficient life-savers. It requires 
first and foremost an extra amount of pre- 
sence of mind, that uncommonest of quali- 
ties, common sense, and plenty of practice 
in the water. Without these a rescuer is 
often more of a “ damage than a blessing," 
involving two lives in jeopardy instead of 
one. If one cannot swim or float it is use- 
less for him to plunge into deep water. 
However gallant may be the impulse, it 
would be better directed if a rope or plank 
were obtaincd and thrown into the water as 
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Saved from The Pool of London.” 


Circumstances must govern the manner in 
which the swimmer enters the water in going 
to the aid of a drowning man. If the rescuer 
be on some point of great elevation, the 
safest way is to leap into the water feet first 
—unless, ot course, the swimmer be an 
accomplishcd diver or plunger. Nothing is 
better, of course, than an effective plunge, 
especially if the body has disappeared 
below the surfaze at a place already known. 
Before leaving the spot from which the 
plunge or leap is io be made, the swimmer 
should take a good breath of air. This en- 
ables him to remain below the surface longer. 
At the same time, loug stays underneath 
should be avoided, as through them the 
power of fresh endesvour is exhausted. 

In aiding swimmers who have become ex- 
hausted the life-saver’s task is not so arduous 
as in trying to save actually drowning people. 
The person aided should place his hands on 


near to the drowning person as possible, at 
the same time giving the alarm. 

A very important branch of life-saving 
consists in the proper way of reviving the 
apparently drowned. The Life-Saving 
Socicty teaches these various methods, 
partiality being shown, however, to the 
“ Sylvester” method, which is used when 
breathing has been suspended. Many lives 
are lost through failure to properly treat 
people who are, to all outward appearances, 
drowned ; and frequently resuscitators relin- 
quish their efforts too early. One of the 
first things to be learned is not to give up— 
suspended animation is not death, and people 
have been revived even after having been 
apparently dead for some time. 

The three methods in use are the 
„Sylvester, the Howard,’ and the 
„ Marshall-Hall,” all of these having for 
their object the mechanical induction of 
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the process of breathing, acting also as aids 
to re-establishing the circulation of the blood. 
When a person is lifted out of the water and 
is not breathing, the first thing to do is to 
lose no time in attempting to restore anima- 
tion. Lay the patient flat upon the back, 
the head being raised slightly higher than 
the feet, the tongue being pulled forward 
and held by a cloth, or string, so that it does 
not drop back and close the air passages. 
All tight clothing about the body should be 
removed. The throat should be cleared in. 
stantly, the patient being, for that purpose, 
rolled over on his side fora moment. A roll 
of clothing or pillow should then be placed 
under the shoulder-blades. 

The arms are now grasped below the 
elbows and drawn steadily outwards ani 
upwards until the chest is fully expanded. 
After holding the arms in this position at 
full length for two seconds they are carried 
back to the side, the elbows being pressed 
well in close to the body. These manceuvres 
are for the purpose of imitating natura 
respiration, and the motions should be re- 
peated persistently and carefully about fifteen 
times per minute until signs of breathing 
are seen in the patient. Once the patient 
breathes, efforts should be made to restore 
circulation. Friction over the surface of the 
body should be commenced, using the palms 
of the hands, pieces of flannel, etc. The 
object of this is to propel the blood along 
the veins—these frictional movements should 
all be directed towards the heart. The 
patient should finally be wrapped up warmly 
and removed to a shelter if he has been 
lying in an exposed place. 

When animation has been restored, stimu- 
lants in small quantities—for the patient wil! 
experience difficulty in swallowing should 
be administered. Coffee is considered one of 
the best stimulants, as scientific tests have 
shown that it restores bodily heat quicker 
than other substances, not even excepting 
brandy. 

Air should circulate freely about the 
patient. People are in the habit of crowding 
close about the operators who are trying to 
bring back the trembling spark of life, thus 
impeding the process and (though in 
advertently) acting like certain superstitious 
nations I have mentioned, actually speeding 
the dying man or boy on his way. 

Many notable rescues have been performed 
without previous practice; nevertheless, 4 
little practical work and & knowledge of the 
principles of life-saving will prove invaluable 
should the occasion ever arise for an appli 
cation of this knowledge. 

Among the most remarkable rescues 03 
record is that by Mr. James Lambert, 4 
native of Glasgow, who rescued no less than 
twenty-two drowning people at one time. 
They were crossing the Clyde at Somerville: 
mill, when, through the overloading of the boat. 
it was capsized, and sank in ten feet of water. 
Everyone in the boat clung to Lambert, who 
stood on the bottom of the river, and, by super 
human efforts, succeeded in thrusting all the 
struggling people to the surface; three several 
times Lambert went to the bottom with his 
load of frantic humanity, finally pushing 
them into shallow water. Not content with 
this, when seventeen of the party had been 
brought safely to shore, he swam back and 
rescued five more people, finally swimming 
down and searching the bottom for others. 
He got back to the quay exhausted, and 
swooned away, nearly losing his own life by 
his last attempt. Charles Reade found 
Lambert in a slum of Glasgow years after 
this wonderful exploit. He was blind, and 
living on the pittance of three shillings and 
sixpence per week, his heroic service being 
rewarded by Glasgow with & permission to 
cross free a bridge on which was levied 
usually a toll of a halfpenny. Through 
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Reade’s exertions, Lambert received a 
pension, but died shortly after the donation. 
He attracted Reade’s attention by his desire, 
though blind and old, to jump into the river 
to save some one else on October 2, 1856. 
Everyone is familiar with the name of 
Mark Addy, who, during the course of his 


life, rescued fifty people from death at one 


time and another, his native town of Salford 
honouring him substantially with a purse of 
two hundred guineas by way of recognition, 
if not reward. He had conferred upon him 
the Albert Medal of the first class, the Earl 
of Beaconsfield at the time (November 6, 
1878) writing him & characteristic autograph 
letter. 

The famous Channel-swimmer, Captain 
Webb, leapt into mid-ocean from the deck of 
a steamer to save a comrade. The sea was 
very high, and Webb’s efforts in battling with 
the waves lasted over half an hour. The 
attempt was not a success, and Webb himself 


was with difficulty rescued. When but a lad! 
on a training ship, Webb saved a man from 
. drowning. He received, for his attempt to 


save life in the Atlantic—his plunge was 
from the Russia, bound from Liverpool to 


New York, April 22, 1873—the first Stanhope 


» Medal, the award of the Royal 
. Society. 


Humane 


The records of the Royal Humane Society 
are replete with narratives of gallant efforts 
of noble boys and men, and, if the merest 


„abstract of these accounts were made, it 


would fill volumes. The case of Lambert 
will be sufficient to demonstrate what one 
man, backed by courage, and gifted with 


. muscular strength and ability, may acco x- 
, plish. 


Scarcely a season passes but what the 
papers are full of accounts, from day to day, 
of drowning accidents. A careful perusal of 
these sad narratives will show, in many 
instances, that exceilent swimmers have lost 
their lives through ignorance as to the manner 
of proceeding in attempting rescues. A 
Society which imparts this necessary instruc- 
tion is of great benefit to mankind. Every- 
one should endeavour to learn how to 
swim; and, if one be a swimmer, he should 
know how to apply his knowledge for the 
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benefit of others; for every swimmer should 
be a potential life-saver. 

The advantages of the knowledge promoted 
by the Life-Saving Society have been recog- 
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the subject, and as a result has the larpest 
number of proficient life-savers, for which 


the hon. instructor, Mr. E. W. Lynch, is 
greatly to be commended. He has various 


Boating Disaster- Saving a non-Swimmer. 


nised by the authorities at our public schools, 
amongst the most notable being Wellington, 
Haileybury, Berkhamstead, and Framling- 
ham. The latter devotes special attention to 


photographs showing the boys at their work, 
learning swimming, diving, and life-saving. 
We hope that soon the knowledge will be 
imparted in every school. 
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THE BOYS OWN WIRE-WORKER. 


By H. F. HoBDEN, 


Author of “ The Boys Own Windmill,” “ Launch Engine," etc. etc. 


A VERY attractive puzzle is the tandem and 
luggage (fig. 5); this will take about a 
yard of wire, and forms a very good test of 
your skill in making up curves. It looks a 


Fig. 5. 


very elaborate affair, but there is no great 

. fliculty in the solution, which consists in 

moving the two links, or luggage, from the 
ndle-bars. 


The double link (fig. 6) is just the reverse 


PART II. 


of the previous one, as it is very simple in 
appearance and easy to make; but you will 
find it rather puzzling to get the loop of 
string or ribbon off the central bar. Life 
seems rather short for this purpose, but it 
can be done by patience, and remember the 
string is not to be untied. 

Turning now from puzzles to the construc- 
tion of more useful articles, you might 
attempt that handy thing, a toasting. fork. 

A very handy kind is shown in fig. 7, 
which will doubtless be much appreciated 
at home, and be found of use in your own 
special den at school, as the hooks, c, prevent 
any danger of the toast falling off into the 
ashes, and also allow of its being held in 
various positions. 

To make it, take two lengths of stout tinned 
wire, one three, and the other six feet long; 
turn an eye, A, at the end of the shorter 
piece, and bend the other double, and twist it 
round the central one. An extra twist can 
be given at the spread of the prongs, and an 
eye is formed on each wire at B round 
another piece of same size wire; and the 


ends are then straightened for bout an inch 
and pointed with a file; next bend the cross- 
wire down on either side and form hooks, c, 
in which the toast rests securely. 

Boys who keep cage-birds should make a 


spring perch for their pets, as they seem to 
enjoy the motion the spring gives when they 
hop on to it. 

Take a piece of American elm or mahogany, 
and cut cut a short perch about the size of 


an ordinary lead-pencil; drill a fine hole 
one inch from the end, and pass a piece of 


TA 


Fic. 7. 


hard brass wire through, and secure it by 
firmly twisting the shorter end round it in 


Fic. 8. 


two p'aces, as shown in fig. 8; then bend the 
remaining wire into a coil of three turns, to 
give springiness, and finish off with a couple 
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of bends, by which it is attached to the bars 
of the cage, and can be removed instantly 
when required to scrape and clean. 
Hanging-baskets for flowers are quickly 
made, and two designs for these are given 
in fig. 9. I should think that now, with this 
amount of practice in simple forms, you will 
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be able to do some ornamental work in the 
gold-cased wire I mentioned previously. 

You may have some difficulty in getting 
this in your immediate neighbourhood, as 
there are not many firms who keep it in 
stock ; but it can be obtained by post at about 
ls. per hank from Jackson & Co., 363 High 


(To be continued.) 


Street, Brentford, and a hank would be suffi. 
cient to make several scarf-pins or brooches. 

In starting, it is better to make a pencil 
sketch of the article you intend bending into 
shape, so that you may know exactly the 
right curve to give, as an unsightly dent is 
often caused by altering a badly formed 
curve, and is difficult to get out. 

Amongst the large number of things that 
can be made of this wire, I am afraid I must 


leave out many that would be of interest, but 
will describe a few which, with alittle careful 
thought and ingenuity on your part, will 
enable you to make any special article you 
may want. 

Bookmarkers of silk ribbon fitted with 
ornamental wire ends (as in fig. 10) are 
always very acceptable presents, and the 
owner's monogram or initials can be worked 
into the design, or the ends may be of some 
simple form. 
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AN INDIAN CONJURER. 


By an OFFICER ON THE MEDITERRANEAN STATION, 


Hap heard much of Indian conjuring, and 
had long wanted to see the real thing. 

So that you may be sure I watched pretty 
closely when Hassan Ali presented himself 
on board at Malta and asked if he might do 
a few tricks by way of collecting backsheesh. 
First he showed his snakes—a few cobras 
whose fangs had been extracted, as he ac- 
knowledged without hesitation—and a 
couple of large harmless rock snakes, but the 


latter were only too glad to get back to their 


basket, and displayed very little interest in 
the exhibition. The cobras were much more 
lively, spreading out their hoods and making 
sudden darts for the conjurer as he played 
with a sort of wooden bagpipe made of a 
dried calabash or gourd with one hand. The 
snakes did not appear to be much 
“charmed” with the weird wailing which 
these pipes produced. Rather the reverse, 
in fact; and I did not wonder at it, for a 
more discordant row I have seldcm heard. 
So with a curl and a pat they were put back 
in the basket and told to “ sit down." 

Then the wily Hassan called a bluejacket 
to help him in his next trick. With much 
ceremony the bluejacket, who seemed to enjoy 
the fun as much as his companions who 
stood round laughing at him, was made to 
squat on his haunches exactly like Hassan 
himself. A small cylindrical box about six 
inches in height, carved in rings like a salad- 
oil bottle, and very dirty, was produced, and, 
the lid being lifted, was shown to be empty. 
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A rupee was then put in the vacant space, 
and the lid put on again. There was no 
doubt that the rupee was there, as the 
rattling of the box proved. Then Hassan 
made the bluejacket hold out his hands 
together palm upwards, ready to receive the 
rupee or whatever it had been conjured into. 
The sailor was made to repeat a charm over 
the box, Jolly, jolly, ek, doa, deen, cha, 
panch! " and all sorts of meaningless non- 
sense. t 

When he made a mistake he had to re- 
peat it again correctly, since the trick could 
not apparently proceed without the formula 
being correct. Then the Hindoo suddenly 
opened the box and emptied out on to the 
sailor’s hands—not the rupee, but a little 
writhing snake! I do not think I have ever 
seen such a look of utter disgust as I saw on 
that man's face as he dropped the snake on 
the deck, and fled to join his companions, 
who were unmercifully chaffing him at the 
“sell.” 

For this was not so much a conjuring 
trick as a joke, as it was easy to see that the 
box was double, and that there were two tops, 
the snake being concealed all the time in the 
lower portion until wanted. It was simple, 
but funny enough in all conscience, for of 
course the snake was quite harmless. 

Next Hassan produced from his capacious 
bag two small sticks about nine inches long, 
from the sides of which just below the top 
protruded two worsted tassels, one close to the 


wood and the other with about three inches 
of cord passing into the stick. 

* Oh, I know this trick ! " I thought, and 
I saw several others looking familiarly at it, 
while one was explaining to à comrade ** how 
it was done." 

" You see, the string passes down the 
centre of the stick into his hand and up the 
other stick, so that it looks as if there were & 
hole straight through the tops of the two 
sticks when he pulls the tassel and draws 
the other up to the hole. Everybody knows 
how it is done!“ 

So Hassan pulled the tassel and the other 
followed as though there were a hole right 
through the sticks. Then, as we expected, 
he separated the tops of the sticks and held 
them at an angle in one hand, showing 
plainly that there was no connection between 
them, but still the one tassel obediently 
followed the other as it was pulled. 

Yet some of us were & bit puzzled when 
Hassan entirely separated the two sticks and 
showed that they were not connected at the 
bottom or anywhere else, in fact. Still when 
he put them together again they worked in 
unison as before. Then I remembered seeing 
the explanation in an old volume of the 
" Boy's Own Paper." It was done by means 
of a tenon and nut fitting into one another 
and worked by pulleys inside the sticks, and 
I smiled as one who knows all about it. 

But Hassan had not yet finished. He took 


one in either hand, quite separate, using only 


the tips of his fingers to pull the tassels- 


alternately, and even then they worked quite 
as well as before, and I gave up trying to find 
out the reason. 

After this he did several sleight-of-hand 
tricks, and showed us some palming extra- 
ordinary, so that even when we knew per- 
fectly well what was going on it was 
impossible to see the detail. Once, though, 
in juggling witn some little worsted balla 
under cups, he made a slip, and everyone saw 
him slip something under the middle cup of 
three, although he apparently meant to do it 
without being seen. Then he asked which 
cup it was under, and of course we all pointed 
to the middle one. 

He saw he was found out, and tried to get 
out of the hole by pretending not to under- 
stand. 

„This one?” he asked, as he lifted the 
right-handcup. Of course there was nothing 
under it. “This?” he asked again as we 


insisted on the middle cup, but he lifted the 


left-hand one. Again there was nothing. 
Still insisting on the middle cup, he was 
driven into a corner, but he made one more 


effort to pass off the mistake by going again 


ing on a triangle of stones. 


to the right-hand cup. Finally he recognised 
the fact that he was fairly found out, and 
turned to the middle cup, while the blue- 
jackets laughed at his clumsiness. But— 
nothing there! Then he laughed, for he 
had conjured the ball away altogether, and 


it dawned upon us that this was another of 
| his “ sells." 


He had only pretended to make 
a clumsy mistake. 
By this time his companion had procured 


a condensed-milk tin full of water, and taking 


half a cocoanut-shell out of his bag with 
three small pebbles, he placed the shell up- 
right on them like a little picnic kettle rest- 
Close to the 
shell was a small object which he put inside, 


' and when he had filled the shell with water 


we saw that it was intended for a model duck, 
though as far as workmanship went it might 
have been a model of almost anything else. 
It looked as if it were made of a piece of 
painted cork. Of course, with such rough 
material he spilt a little of the water on 
deck, but that did not matter. "Then Hassan 
took up his little tom-tom like a toy drum, 
for he seemed quite unable to do any trick 
without some sort of music, by way 


: presumably of charming his apparatus. 


This drumming went on for a few minutes 


without anything happening. Then Hassan 


„spoke to the duck and told it to salaam to 


the sahibs, and sure enough the little thing 


bobbed nnd bowed to us in the quaintest way 


in the world, dipping its head under water 
like a real duck. 


Just then the master-at- 


arms came up, and the duck dipped its head 
. down to the bottom of the shell, leaving just 


; the tip of its tail above water like any other 


: duck. The master.nt.arms had apparently 


seen it all before, as he did not stop, but 


went away again immediately, and Hassan 


spoke reassuringly to the duck. 
. pleeceman gone now. 


“All right, 
Come up, duck! 


- Good duck!" and the duck lifted its head 
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and floated serenely in its cocoanut-shell 
pond as before. Then with a bow it said 
good-bye to us, and the water being emptied 
the duck and the shell were stowed away 


again in the bag. All the time Hassan had 


not been within a yard of the duck, but 
seemed to control its motions by the way he 


; tapped his little drum, which was about the 


size of a jam-pot. 


How we laughed at the 
duck's antics! 
them than I can describe on paper. The way 


. Hassan talked to it and coaxed it, and the 


way it acted, just as if it understood him, 
made us all laugh heartily. It was indeed, as 
he said, a pukka duck, London duck, two- 
shilling duck ! 

Then as he was packing up to go he gave 


It was far funnier to watch ` 
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us a pair of scissors, and a long cord, which he 
threaded through the handles, and, giving the 
two ends to one of us to hold, told another to 
try and free the ends of the scissors without 
the ends being let go. But the cord was so 
securely threaded that, try as we would, we 
could not solve the problem. It seemed im- 
possible. He had held the scissors flat and 
point outwards in his hand. Then makinga 
loop in the middle of the cord he passed it 
up through the right-hand ring, leaving the 
ends of the cord to the left. These he next 
threaded through the loop, so that they now 
pointed to the right, and then, theloop being 
drawn tight, the outer rim of the left-hand 
ring was held by the cord. Next the two 
ends were passed down through the right- 
hand ring and given to the one who was to 
hold them. After many failures we gave it 
up, and Hassan untied the tangle we had 
made, threading the scissors as_ before. 
Then he lightly threw & large silk handker- 
chief over the scissors, and his hands being 
thus concealed while he loosed the string he 
said “ Pull! " and the string came away while 
he held the scissors, yet the loop was there, 
and the string had not been cut or tampered 
with. 

Hassan was tired after his performance, 
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The loop A is loozened about a foot and passed down 
through the ring D, leaving plenty of slack in the 
loop, which 1s then pas:ed back, in the direction of 
the arrow, over everything, and brought round the 
points c, when a pull will liberate the string if not 
allowed to get jammed.” 


and though he gathered in many“ rupees " 
he looked thirsty, so we nsked him below to 
have a drink. So while he was having his 
well-earned refreshment, we prevailed upcn 
him to show how it was all done. He showed 
us the duck, and even then it was hard to see 
that & fine human hair was attached to its 
breast, passing down through a minute hole 
in the bottom of the shell and ending ina 
simple knot round a bit of wooden match. 
The hole in the shell was so small that the 
few drops of water that did escape were lost 
sight of among what had been spilt in filling 
the shell. Then in taking up his drum he 
seized the match end, and while tapping it 
was easy enough to pull the long hair about 
as he wished and so make the duck salaam. 

As for the old familiar rods and the string, 
all our ideas were nowhere near the truth. 
They were simply worked by weights inside 
the rods. As he pulled one string he would 
contrive apparently unconsciously to turn the 
other so that the weight could fall naturally 
and draw the string after it as though it were 
being pulled by the other end. Of course the 
weight would not fall while he held the rod 
flat or upside down, and the string would 
hang loosely enough. 

Then the scissors. Easy enough! The 
tightened loop was on the upper side of the 
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scissors, and he pulled this out about a foot. 
Then exactly as it was he passed the loop 
down through the right-hand ring, back 
round both rings and over the points of the 
scissors, so that when adjusted not to get 
caught in any corners a good pull liberated 
the scissors. 

The diagram shows how this last trick was 
done. 
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THE GRACE OF LOSING. 


HEN the hard-fought game is over, 
And you have lost the day, 
It is not wise to grumble 
As you pack your things away. 
"Tis only paltry to declare 
The foemen's bowling was not fair; 
“They did not play upon the square 
Is what a cad would say. 


When the hard.fought game is finished, 
Don't say “ What wretched luck!” 

To lose with graceful cheerfulness 
Demands a Briton's pluck. 

Don't mutter “ What an awful shame! 

That umpire gave away the gamel"' 

Don't give some other chap the blame 
Because he scored a duck. 


When the hard-fought match is over, 
And the other side have won, 

Go, shake their captain by the hand — 
Go, say to him “ Well done!" 

"Tis better thus to do and say 

Than winning many a striven day, 

In fields of earnest or a play, 
Where'er your fortunes run. 

A. LzsLIE. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A TRAINING-SHIP FOR HARWICH. 


Tuk Ganges, after a long period of service as a 
training-ship at Falmouth, has becn ordered a change 
of waters. She has been towed by the Government 
tug Escort to Devonport, where she is to be thoroughly 
overhauled and repaired, and then takeu to Harwich. 
her future station. 


. 
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HER MAJESTY'S MAILS IN 
CENTRAL AFRICA. 


THE Postmaster-General for the British Central 
Africu Protectorate gives one or two interesting items 
of news in his latest report, The mails are still con- 
veyed for the most part upon the heads and backs of 
native mailmen. The men are recruited chietly from 
the Yao and Atongn tribes, and wenr a uniform, Fully 
300 bags of mails are made up euch month at the 
different post-offlees in the Protectorate for conveyance 
by these men, the total distance travelled being close 
upon 10,000 miles per month, and the cost of transit 
less than $d. per mile per bag. The system of forward- 
iug mails at night by relays of carriers has been 
greatly extended ; the night mail services now repre- 
sent n total distance travelled of some 3.000 miles per 
mouth. The mailmen travel in pairs, and are armed 
wich rifles, as lions are not infrequently encountered. 
Some forty rounds of ammunition Lave been fired at 
wild beasts during the past year! 
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HOW THE “B.O.P.” GAINS ONE 
FRIENDS. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON DAYLEY writes from Dridge- 
town, Barbados: "I write to confirm that statement 
which I tead in the * B.O.P.' Note Book of the August 
issue —namely, ‘that the B. O. P.“ makes friends for its 
reader», For ever since I won that prize on ' My 
Ambition in Life’ (November 1898), I have received 
letters from various parts of the world, and even from 
Hong-Kong, Australian, aud Cape Colony—letters which 
congratulated me on my success, und offered stamps 
for exchange; and at present I have correspondents in 
all parts of the world, who are extremely friendly in 
their letters, and although l have never seen them, still 
] have just as kindly a feeling for them as I have for my 
own friends in Barbados. And this is a great feature, 
or, rather, characteristic, of the B. O. P.“ for it not 
only shows how widely circulated its treasured pages 
are, but also how it is a means of bringing about the 
union of its readers, and in this respect it has the 
advantage over all other papers or magazines. 
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Noricx To Covrnmurons.— 41) manuscripts intended 
Jor the Bov's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor. 56 Paternoster Row, and must hare the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
ín any accompanying letter. ‘THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postuge, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though esery cenre is taken. The number of MSS. sent 
to the Ofice ts so great that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn for consideration 
arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Society, wiih liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish such works separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subiect of special arrangement before 
submitting their MSS. 


H. R. C. CanN.—See “Signals and Signalling ” in our 
sixth volume, u long series of articles dealing with 
every branch of the subject. There is much that 
would interest you in“ Flags of the World," price 
six shillings, published by Messrs, F. Warne & Co. 


Nose AGAIN (M. N. A.).—Have it examined. It is 
probably a poly pus. 


A Dear old Friend of Long Ago! 


A. T. ANNESLEY.—At any music shop where they sell 
nigger songs and instruments, You might even get 
one at the railway bookstull. 


A YACHTSMAN.—Measure up your present suit of sails 
and make a lug set of the same area. You will 
require a smaller luy and foresail for a strong wind. 


SIGNAL—You can signal the Morse code with one 
hand and without any flag at all if you like. What 
is the difliculty ? 


W. H. GILLHAM.—At any shop where electrical ap- 
paratus is sold. Try Griffin's in Sardinia Street. 
Girsy. — You have to model the figure first in clay or 


wax, then make a mculd froin it, and then make a 
cast from the mould. 


F. MARKHAM.—Out of print. The battery would be so 
seldom of use to you that you had better not spend 


much money on it, unless your ailment is more or 
less imaginary. 


Kuniors Kois KoLLECTOR.— The crown-piece is a 
current coin, and worth only its face value. The 
other is a token worth about twopence, such as Dr. 
Williamson described in bis articles on Tokens in our 
columns, 


F. T. P.—Begin by buying Wilson's “ Education of 
Civil Engineers," published by Spon & Co. It only 
costs sixpence, and any bookseller can get it for you. 


R. CHARNOCK.--See our article on How to Become a 


Chartered Accountant," which appeared on May 7, 
1897. 


F. J. K.—1. The maximum is higher. 2. Dumbbells not 
to exceed two pounds each. 3. We have already had 
a series of articles on Swimming, and have reprinted 
them in the second part of our “ Outdoor Games." 


CANADIAN.—Ask at the Government Emigrants’ In- 
formation Office, 31 Broadway, Westminster, ad- 
dressing your letter to the chief clerk. 


J. MEANIN.—1. We have already had articles on 
Making Egg-cabinets. 2. There is an Admiralty 
chart giving the principal steamer routes all over 
the world. 


ANTIQUATED Fossit,—l. There are so many books: 
perhaps Geikie's shilling primer, published by Mac- 
millans, might suit you, 2. The fossil found in the 
chalkpit is a picce of /noceramus shell. 


Sa inside is extracted and replaced by cotton 
wool, 


A. H. GILBEnTSON.—It was all given in our articles on 
painting in oil. You will find much of it ina shil- 
ling book sold by Roberson & Co., Long Acre, near 
the top of James Street, Covent Garden. 


R. C. TuowsoN.—The animal has disappeared, but 
from your description it was evidently the pupa of 
some buttertly or moth. 


INQUIMER.—The series of articles on“ The Boy's Own 
Windmill, and how to build it," began and concluded 
in the fourteenth volume. 


J. W.—Quite so. The statement was correctly given 
come years ago in an earlier article on the subject. 


T. ALLMAN.— Ves. The price of our “Indoor Games,” 
like that of our “ Outdoor Games,” is eight shillings. 
There are twelve parts in each book, which cost 
sixpence each, so that the two shillings is for the 
handsome binding. 


HanrisT.—l. Get Goodeve's “Gas Engines,” r 
half-a-crown, from Crosby Lockwood & Co, Sts- 
tioners’ Hall Court, aud for the newer types rt 
included in it write for the makers’ catalog: 
2. We cannot say anything at present about a: 
article on harp.building. You can get almost ti» 
same effect from a banjo by putting n sixpenx 
under each foot of the bridge; and it is a mu. 
easier instrument to carry about with you 


W. H. P. Honwicit and S. N.—Ask at the Free Librart. 


R. H., SIGMA, W. Kina, and others.—You will find al 
the particulars in the “Handbook to Governmert 
Situations" published by Stanford of Cockspar 
Street, Charing Cross, 


8. M. H.—Delighted to say we don't know. What 5 
nuisance vou will be. Why not try a more hono: 
able occupation ? Had Sherlock Holmes been ali: 
he might have helped you. Read his works; but 
perhaps you have done so, and hence your letter. 


J. A. Titomsox,—Thanks for your card. The corre 
tion has been male in the index, where “ snaggers” 
duly appears as swaggers.“ 


— 
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CHAPTER VI.— THE FIRST WHIFF OF BURNED 
POWDER. 


9 S: the French nre coming!“ 

These few words, spoken by a native 
scout who had just come in, pulsed like an 
electric shock through the whole garrison of 
Fort St. David. 

So long had the attack been delayed, that 
they had begun to think it was not coming 
at all. But this scout had seen with his own 
eyes the French leader's native vanguard 
pitching a camp on the banks of a small 
stream about nine miles off, and had heard 
some of the men say that their whole force, 
seventeen hundred strong, would encamp 
there for the night. 

Instantly the whole fort resounded with 
the din of preparation. The few British 
soldiers were looking to muskets and ammuni- 
tion, the sepoys sharpening their swords and 
spears, the gunners seeing that their pieces 
were in working order, while the three heads 
of the garrison hastily debated what was best 
to be done. 

One of the three—a lean, brown, hard- 
featured man, whose scarred visage showed 
how often he had faced death—urged a sally 
that very night to fall by surprise upon the 
French, who, expecting no attack, might be 
easily routed; whereas, by allowing the 
enemy to sit down before the fort unopposed, 
they would depress their own men as much 
as they encouraged the invaders. He who 
spoke was to live to put in practice his own 
daring theory of war, with a result that can 
never die; for though then known only as 
Captain Coote, he was one day to be Sir 
Eyre Coote of Porto Novo and Pollilore, one 
of the few men who ever beat in fair fight, 
with inferior numbers, the terrible Hyder 
Ali of Mysore. 

This bold plan was strongly opposed by the 
second man, a cautious and methodical veteran 
of the old school, who abhorred all dashing 
strokes and irregular feats of daring, and 
would much rather be defeated according to 
rule than be victorious against it. He 
pointed out, not without some show of 
reason, that, owing to the smallness of their 
force, they would have, when they had left 
a sufficient garrison in the fort, barely 
two hundred men to attack seventeen 
hundred; and even of these many were raw 
recruits who had never been under fire 
before, while the French were all practised 
soldiers. The best plan was to keep snug 
within their walls, and let the French break 
their teeth on then—that was all jie had got 
to say about it. 

Between these two conflicting opinions, 
the Governor himself had the casting vote; 
and he seemed in no great hurry to give it. 
His English blood boiled at the thought of 
tamely submitting to be cooped up within 
his walls by the hated “ Frenchers," whom 
British troops had beaten so often; but, on 
the other hand, he could not but see that 
the chances of defeat were in this case fear- 
fully strong—that such a defeat was but too 
likely to be followed by the fall of Fort St. 
David itself—and that its fall would prob- 
ably bring about, in turn, the total expul- 
sion of the English from Southern India! 

He was still hesitating—as if dimly fore- 
seeing what mighty events hung upon his 
decision — when a native soldier appeared in 
the doorway and, making his salaam, said: 

“ Excellencies, Clive Sahib has something 
to report to your honourable ears.” 

“Admit him," said the Governor: and in 
came Ensign Clive—for he now bore a com- 
mission in the Company's army, the com- 
manders of the garrison rightly judging that, 
in such a crisis, such & man, new as he was 
to war, would be better employed in defending 
England's honouragainst her enemies than in 
examining packages and casting up accounts. 
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The young hero said what he had to say 
88 briefly and simply as possible; but his 
words, few as they were, seemed to startle 
his three hearers beyond measure. 

„Are you sure of that?" asked Captain 
Coote eagerly, for if so ái 

* Quite sure ; I marked the spot as I came 
from Madras, thinking it likely that the 
French would choose that place for their 
camp, if they did come." 

* You're a born soldier, every inch of you!” 
cried Coote, with a warmth that very seldom 
made its way through his iron composure. 
* Well, go on-- tell us all ubout it.” 

The young ensign did so, explaining the 
nature of the movement that he wished to be 
allowed to undertake, with a clearness and 
precision, and a mastery of purely military 
details, which, in an untaught lad of twenty- 
one, surprised even the stoical Coote himself, 
and made the stiff old fogey of rule and pre- 
cedent beside him (one of the genuine“ what- 
I-don't-know-is-not-worth-knowing " school) 
open his great round eyes in blank bewilder- 
ment. 

When he ended, the three seniors held a 
bricf consultation. What was said, no one 
but themselves ever knew; but, an hour 
later, orders were issued to have two hundred 
men ready for a sally that night, immedi- 
ately after dark. 

There was no sleep now for anyone in Fort 
St. David. 

It was a black and stormy night, with a 
furious wind, and even a few heavy drops of 
rain—for the wet season was now close at 
hand. But, in spite of wind and tempest, all 
the residents (ladies included) turned out to 
see the troops depart; and even when the 
daring two hundred bad vanished into the 
engulting blackness, the anxious watchers 
could not prevail on themselves to retire, 
but kept wandering restlessly up and down 
the parade-ground, or even along the ram- 
parts, straining eye and ear to the utmost 
for any sound or sign of battle, though they 
knew that at least three hours must pass ere 
the assailants could even get within reach of 
the enemy. 

In truth, they might well watch so 
anxiously ; for the Eastern warfare of that 
age knew no mercy, and, if the attack failed, 
a few hours more might see their last refuge 
on fire over their heads, and themselves 
butchered or dragged away to be sold as 
slaves, or to rot in foul and stifling dungeons, 
as was the fate of many an English captive 
in the same region, at a far more recent 
date. 

Hark ! was that a far-off shot? 

The query was answered as soon as asked ; 
for the rushing wind brought with it a dull 
rumble of distant firing, the flashes of which 
glanced through the gloom like summer 
hightnings. The fight had begun! 

At first all went well. The French were 
taken completely by surprise, never dreaming 
that this small garrison would dare to attack 
them in the open plain. The undisciplined 
native troops, upon whom the first shock of 
the charge fell, were scattered like sheep, 
and, flung back in disorder upon the regular 
soldiers behind, threw then into confusion 
likewise. Even the French infantry, though 
they stood to their arms as gallantly as men 
could do, were quite at a loss. in the utter 
darkness and universal confusion, to tell 
friend from foe, or even to make out where 
the real stress of the battle Jay. 

Meanwhile the English, keeping stendily 
together, forced their way onward through 
the wild hurly-burly, shouting with all their 
might, and doing their utmost to make their 
small numbers seem far greater than they 
really were. But this was hardly needed, 
for the mere fact of the garrison having 
ventured to quit their sheltering walls and 
to strike the first blow seemed to the French 
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an ample proof that they must have 
received some strong reinforcement; and 
though the invaders were in reality more than 
eight to one, they supposed themselves heavily 
outnumbered, and began to lose heart al- 
together. 

One hour more of darkness, and the fight 
would have been won. But by this time the 
storm had begun to pass over, and the moon, 
breaking all at once through the hurrying 
clouds, showed to the French how small was 
the real force of their assailants, and un- 
did in one moment the work of the whole 
night. 

* They've got us now!“ growled Captain 
Coote (who had been in the thick of the 
tight from the very first) as he wiped the 
blood from his gashed forehead. ‘ What on 
earth can that fellow Clive be at, all this 
time, not to come in upon their rear as he 
was ordered? If he doesn’t do it mighty 
soon, he'll spoil the whole job for us!“ 

In fact, the part in the night's work 
assigned to Clive—as the only man who 
knew the ground thoroughly—was to make a 
circuit and fall upon the French in the rear, 
while Coote pressed them in front with the 
main body, so as to make them think them- 
selves assailed by a fresh force, and thus 
placed between two fires. 

But, with all his energy, the young soldier 
found his task a longer and harder one than 
he had expected. 

Amid that utter blackness, it was not easy, 
even for him, to be sure that he was really 
heading in the right direction; and the 
muddy bed of the stream, its high, steep 
banks of crumbling clay, the deep, loose sund 
beyond it, and the stunted thorn-bushes tha* 
literally studded the plain like spikes, were 
terrible odds against men cumbered with 
heavy muskets, and caused a delay that might 
well have maddened an older and less im- 
petuous man than Ensign Clive. 

But before the young leader’s indomitable 
spirit all obstacles appeared to melt away. 
loremost in that weary struggle from first 
to last—encouraging, helping, cheering, 
commanding—he seemed to pour all the 
fire of bis own unquenchable energy into 
every man who followed him. 

“E's the sort o' chap for my money, e 
is! " whispered one of the men to his mate, 
with a glance at their young commander. 
* Takes his share o' the rough work, e does. 
E ain't one o' yer ‘Go-and-do-it’ lot, e's 
one o' yer Come-and-do-it ' lot!” 

“Right you are, Joe,” grunted the other. 
“Tf they was all like "i»t, sogerin’ ud be 
some fun, a’ter all!” 

* Almost as good fun as pickin’ pockets in 
Lon’on—eh, Sam?” said a third man, with 
an ugly grin. 

„There's pockets to be picked here too, 
for that matter—and more in ‘em sometimes. 
chuckled a fourth man. “I got a dimond 
orf a dead blacky t’other day, wot kep’ me in 
drink a ’ole month ! "* 

* Hullo! " said the man addressed as Sam. 
* our firin’s a-slackenin'! Can them 


. Frenchers be gittin’ the best of it?“ 


“They shan't never do that!” fiercely re- 
joined the first speaker, who, scoundrel as he 
was—and as too many of the Company’: 
recruits were, in that age of crimps ane 
kidnappers— had none the less, deep dowy 
beneath all his brutality, some illic 
stirring of that heroic instinct which was tc 
make Britain mistress of the East. “What 
ever they may ha' ad agin mein the hol. 
country, I'll be cut to chops afore Ilets an; 
o' them braggin' Mounseers git a chance u 
think they can lick a Englishman! Conn 
along, boys!” 

9 Anyone who has read the historieal deseriptiom c 
the kind ot reeroits wher Clive had te leni, six Year 
later. uzainst Covelong and Chinglepur. can nre fu 
hiwselt if 1 have at all exaggerated Lore. —D. &. 


It was at this moment that the moon broke 
forth, and showed them the dark masses of 
| the enemy barely twenty paces in front of 
them. 
"Now, lads," shouted Clive, with the 
full power of his voice, **one volloy, and then 
| charge with the bayonet!” 


The crash of that volley came to the 
anxious ear of Captain Coote, who well knew 
what it meant; and his grim face grew 
radiant. 

In trath, it was full time; for the French 
had begun to rally, and as they were still 
strong enough, even after the flight of their 
native allies, to crush the English by sheer 
weight of numbers, matters were looking 
Serious. 

But Clive's attaek turned the scale at once. 
The young leader, not content with directing 
the charge, was himself the foremost to burst 
into the enemy's ranks, slashing right and 
left as if hewing his way through a jungle, 
and risking his life as recklessly as if (to 
quete the admiring words of one of the 
worthies who followed him) “he'd took a 
tet to be killed within five mimites from the 
iust start "; and his men, ruttans as they 
were, seconded him like heroes. 

In every night-attack, the event is decided 
rot so much by what really happens as by 
"Lat men think to be happening. The 
de. jef that they were assailed by a fresh 
foree, and their retreat cut off, shook the 
French more than the vigour of Clive's 
charge, or the loss that it inflicted. Those 
co whom the shock of his attack had fallen 
rave way and fell back in confusion, dis- 
erlering those behind them; and victory 
| TA to England for the second time that 
ment. 

But the two French o/ficers in command — 
€») and wary veterans of a score of 
tutles— were not to be so easily beaten. 
Ite gallant colonel who led the detachment 
exerted himself to stay the flight of those 
thom Clive had broken, while his brave 
iond.in-command flew to make head 


sgainst Coote on the other side; and the 
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fate of the battle hung in suspense once 
more. 

But the moon had now clouded over, so 
that no one could see how few Clive’s men 
really were; and the young leader, quick to 
perceive the advantage thus offered him, 
pressed his advance with redoubled vigour. 

At the same time Captain Coote renewed 
his attack with equal energy, and bore down 
all before him. The brave French colonel, 
while doing all that man could do to retrieve 
the tight, fell wounded by a chance ball. 
His men, deprived of his guidance and en- 
couragement, lost heart once more; and 
victory seemed already within the grasp of 
the English, when, just at that critical 
moment, the day began tc dawn! 

"It's all up now!" growled Coote 
sullenly. “They'll be able to see what a 
handful we are, and we shall lose the game 
just as we were going to win it!“ 

Boom! came a gun from the sea at that 
moment, and the eves of all alike, French or 
English, were instantly turned in that 
direction. 

The shadowy outline of a stately ship was 
seen standing in toward the fort ; and, after 
& few moments of breathless suspense, the 
growing light showed them the British Union- 
Jack waving at her peak! 

On such trifles do the chances of war often 
depend, that the sound of that harmless 
signal gun and the sight of that one vessel 
decided the fate of the battle. 'l'he French, 
notunnaturally, took her for the foremost ship 
of an English squadron coming to the rescue, 
and about to land troops in their rear and 
eut off their retreat to Madras; and there 
fell suddenly upon them one of those strange 
panies to which even the bravest troops are 
liable. Frenchman and native, soldier and 
camp-follower, all fled alike ; and had not tlie 
exhausted English been too utterly worn out 
to pursue, they might have destroyed the 
enemy's whole force there and then. Even 
as it was, the victory was won, and Fort 
St. David secured from any further attack. 

When the wearied conquerors of that 
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hard-fought field came slowly back to the 
fort with their wounded and their prisoners, 
they were met by the news that “the great 
Laren Sahib” (whoever he might be) had 
landed from the vessel that had just come in 
—she having been warned of the capture of 
Madras by the French, just in time to keep 
her from going on there to be snapped up 
likewise. l 

They were further told that the great Sahib 
was to take the command of all the troops in 
the fort; and it was not long ere Clive and 
the other ofticers who had figured in the 
night-skirmish were summoned to the 
presence of their new leader. 

Entering the room in which the council of 
war had been held on the previous day, our 
hero saw at the far end of it & tall, fine- 
looking man talking to the Governor. Then 
he saw Captain Coote walk up to the stranger 
with & smile of welcome on his scarred, 
harsh-featured face, and hold out his left 
hand—for his right was bandaged and ina 
sling. 

A few moments later, the new-comer, as if 
in answer to something that Coote had said, 
was seen to glance at Clive with a look of 
surprise, and seemed to ask' some question 
about him, to which Coote replied with 
unusual warmth, and an empliatic nod of 
his bandaged head. 

Then Clive saw the great man step forward, 
say a few courteous words to each of the 
other officers, and at length halt in front of 
him, and hold out his hand with a hearty 
compliment on our hero's services of the past 
night. 

But as Clive looked up, and the eyes of the 
two men met, the speaker stopped short— 
started visibly—and looked keenly at him in 
turn; and then two cries burst forth like - 
one: 

„Bob Clive!“ 

„Captain Lawrence ! 

And thus, for the first time since Clive's 
boyish exploit at Market Drayton, he and his 
former champion met once more. 

(To be continued.) 
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p= ConnrL had his ese on Dan through a 

chink in the side of awoodenshed. He 
z ched him out of sight, and then (though 
„ d without a grisly suspicion that he might 
. uncomfortable after nightfall) he went 
V the old chapel—treadingstealthily, pausing 
o nsten, looking over his shoulder to make 
zure the farmer was not about. 

Whistling in free-and-easy affectation, to 
= -:uade himself that his visit was no more 
er:ous or alarming than on other occasions, 
Lick approached the door. A burglarious in- 
0t prompted him to oil the key befere 
outnz it in the lock. The hinges grated 
‘tcineasly as he pushed open the door, and 
i- eled them thoroughly, working the door 
A^ksards and forwards till it moved casily 
-ihout a sound. He set the door open to 
‘se him all available light; for it was a 
ody evening, and the sun had already set. 

Dick sent his glance around for a general 
orev of the interior. The windows, as has 
«n already mentioned, had been walled up, 
i^epiing a large portion of the cast window, 
rn was left openfor light and ventilation. 

A motley variety of bardware was stored 
a tie chapel-— barrels of guano, a reaping 
2 . ne. barrows, packing-cases, a heap of 
— elde, another of turnips, a plouga, and 
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various farm lumber of sorts, put away with 
no regard to order—so that moving about in 
the chapel inight be compared with an 
obstacle race. 

Dick was handicapped in competition for 
the prize by neither knowing where to look, 
nor what tolook for. Hehad a vague notion 
that there was a prize worth finding—but 
whether in money or kind he could not tell. 
His inclination preferred to imagine money, 
and he set himself the task to find it. 

" Supposin' Jim Chidwick hid his pile, 
where would he be likely to hide it? " he 
asked himself. Supposin’ I had a pile to 
hide, where should I fix on a place? 

He looked about and pondered for some 
minutes, talking to himself in a low tone. 

* Well, I might bury it in & barrel of 
guano... or under the mangolds or tur- 
nips... or in a hole of the wall "—he 
looked at the walls, but could not see any 
sign of a hole. ** I shouldnt put it in one 
of them boxes . . . nor hang the bag on the 
plough . . . nor on the reaper... might 
perhaps put it in the tool-box under the seat 
—anyhow, let's look there first." 

He began his obstacle race by climbing 
over the heap of mangolds, and then over 
the plough, ducking under the arms of the 


reaper, and so reaching the box. He opened 
it, and suw spanners, nuts and bolts, screws, 
hammer, and other sundries. He took out 
some of these . . . Ah! a leathern case was 
underneath. What might it contain? Dick 
clutched it greedily. Aye, but it's hefty- 
like!” he said, as he unfastened the strap 
that secured it... 

„Only screws and nuts—no go!“ 

Having replaced the lot he next proceeded 
to the barrels. ‘ Let's see if any on 'em has 
been tampered with." He examined each, 
and assured himself that none had been 
opened. He tilted them up, where possible, 
but nothing was revealed beneath. He went 
on rummaging in likely nooks and corners. 
He examined the floor where it was visible— 
solid stone slabs that showed no evidence of 
ever having been moved. 

He made his way with considerable diffi- 
culty round the four walls of the building, 
scanning the stones with keen attention, 
picking at suspicious cracks with a nail, if 
haply they hinted at a loose stone. 

But no success attended him. He was on 
the point of giving up the search, when his 
gaze was arrested by a heap of old ropes. 
He would shift these, and then go... He 
gathered up coils and long leashes, ragged 
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currant nets— there seemed no end of them. 
He kicked into the tangled masses and 
heaved them away with his legs. He buried 
his hands among them, feeling in every 
direction. 

And now a cold wind from the east blew 
through the chapel, breathing a weird and 
melancholy wail, that seemed to creep round 
the walls and die away in a long-drawn moan. 
It struck a ghostly horror into the heart oi 
Dick Corbel, making him shudder and look 
about with a guilty dread—his hair crisping 
—his knees trembling. 

Again a sigh passed through the building, 
which rose almost to a shriek before it sub- 
sided. With frantic haste Dick made a 
plunge to get clear of the ropes. One of his 
feet got caught in a loop, and his efforts to 
escape tightened the knot. This was the 
maze of his obstacle race—his leg was held 
fast. It might be the rope of the hobble, 
with the log at the other end, he thought. 
He might drag at the wreckage of entangle- 
ment all night. The dread sent him plung- 
ing with a desperate energy of terror. He 
got out his knife and hacked at the fetter. 
The ropes seemed to coil about him like 
serpents. 

At that moment a furious gust of wind 
shrieked through the old chapel with a burst 
of demoniac laughter—a shrill seream—a 
defiant blast of mockery !—was that a gleam 
of lightning? Was it the ghost of Jim 
Chidwick? ... Dick was half dead with 
the sickness of terror. That gust, sweeping 
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along the south wall, rebounded off the west 
front, and catching the open door with full 
force, sent it slammed with a banging crash ! 

There was Dick Corbel, shut in the prison- 
house of darkness—bewildered and utterly 
aghast. He was freed from the ropes—it 
was not far to reach the door. He battled 
with the obstacles—clambering over barrels, 
barking his shins, tearing his hands against 
nails, impelled by a blind horror. . . . 

The door at last! His trembling fingers 
groped and fumbled... They found the 
handle... he stumbled across the threshold, 
and was out in the open. 

He went up to the loft in which he slept. 
He lit a candle, and sat down to recover his 
composure. The friendly light helped to 
restore his courage, and presently he was 
almost inclined to smile at his fright. He 
rubbed himself down—had a wash—put on a 
decent coat, and went down to supper in the 
farm kitchen, as was his wont. 

Mrs. Goodyear, the cook-housekeeper, set 
the meal cn the table, and they supped 
together. Her spirits seemed oppressed with 
gloom. Presently she said: 

“What a wild night it be! I can't get the 
thought of poor Jim Chidwick out of my 
head, lying all stiff and stark. . . D’you think 
he'll walk, Dick 2“ 

tt Ugh ! » 

„They said, on the night after Tulloch 
was killed by the threshing-engine two year 
agone—'twas  horful!—they heard his 
screams all through the night, though his 
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poor body was torn out of all knowledge 
and Joe the ploughboy seed a light hovering 
about the spot . . . and the sheep-dog was a- 
howling all night . . . Ah, Dick Corbel, ’tis 
gruesome and grave-yardy!  Bain't you 
afeared? I wouldn’t be you, to sleep all 
alone there in the loft—with the rats and 
the moaning wind !—they say rats is uncanny 
beastises, as have the second sight . . . ther 
always leaves a sinkin’ ship—’cos the spirits 
warns 'em . . . how else can they know? 
they can’t smell as it’s goin’ to sink... 
Deary me! "tis a strange world we live in! 
Hark !—what was that? 

* "Tain't nothun, missus—only the wind. 
What for do you go on trying to scare a 
chap? His nerves bain't made of whipcord.” 

Dick took his seat in the chimney-corner, 
&nd smoked his pipe in silence. He had 
suffered so much cold fright that, while he 
had light and warmth and company, he was 
content to enjoy the comfort. He had to get 
through the night, and had need to fortify 
his heart as best he could. So he tried to 
shut his ears against the dame's gloomy talk, 
and sat putting his pipe till it was time to go. 
The housekeeper gave him a cup of hot 
drink, and packed him off to his loft. 

He got through the night better than he had 
expected—scared indeed by the weary moan- 
ing of the wind, startled by the tapping of a 
branch against the window, troubled by 
ghostly dreams. But the hours passed— 
dawn broke—day rose—and blessed light at 
last chased away the fears of darkness. 
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TWO CHUMMY SHELLBACKS. 
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s Næ: then,” sang out the mate sharply, 
„you'll do no loafing here—man the 
pumps." 

* We'd like a little food, sir," Jim said. 

“No jaw—do as you're told," was the 
gruff reply, and it was probably owing to the 
sudden movement of Daly thai Jim escaped 
& severe blow from their taskmaster. 

Any way, the pumps were set going, and 
for nearly an hour both chambers poured 
out a continuous stream of bilge-water. 
That fact disclosed to the weary men their 
first hint at coming trouble. 

At the relief of the watch Dick Lenason 
and Jim became attached to the port side, 
while Tommy Seuttle, with Daly and Lacy, 
were drafted into the opposite forecastle. 
Thus did the five castaways become members 
of the crew of this vessel. She was named 
the Pearl but from that hour no further 
questions were asked, nor the slightest 
interest manifested in their behalf, by those 
in command. 

It was not long, however, before a few 
startling discoveries were made. Only four 
men composed the working watch of this 
fourteen-hundred-ton ship oatward-bound for 
Callao! To be sure, when necessary, the 
look-out man left his post, and that 
procedure was of constant occurrence at 
night. 

“We had a long spell of bad weather 
coming down Channel," one of the crew 
explained, “and put into Falmouth, where 
six men deserted. It's mortial sorry I am to 
have remained, since we're pretty nigh played 
out all round. She's a fine-looking ship, no 
mistake, but leaks like a sieve in a breeze, 
and the mate's worse than a nigger-driver." 

“ Didn't they ship other men?“ 

* Couldn't get 'em—an' slipped to sea in 
the dark," was the quiet reply. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The Pearl was an “all-hands” ship. In 
other words, there was no regular watch-and- 
watch routine during the day. From morn- 
ing until night the whole crew was kept 
at work, and thus one portion obtained but 
four hours’ sleep during the night. In due 
time the vessel crossed the Equator, and 
worked her way into the south-east trades. 
Every day Dick and his comrades kept 
watchful eye upon the horizon, but their 
vigilance proved useless. On two occasions 
they fell in with homeward-bound ships, to 
which the captain flatly refused to have 
them conveyed, while afterwards they saw 
the South American coast, but were driven 
forward when attempting to seek a final 
interview with the captain. 

* You've chosen to come here," shouted 
the mate, “and here you'll remain, I reckon. 
Go for’a’d, and don’t dare come aft again 
with your lying yarns—I'l find out your 
little game." 

Submission was their only chance of 
ultimate escape. They strongly suspected 
that all the oflicers were armed, and that 
bloodshed would follow the slightest 
disturbance. Indeed, on several occasions 
Dick and Tommy witnessed much ill-usage 
of some quiet-going foreigners among the 
crew, but toward big Jim and his friends no 
violence was shown. 

Day by day the Pearl drew southward, 
until the weather became quite cold. The 
rescued had, of course, no sufticient clothing 
to face Cape Horn, so in a body they went aft 
to seek assistance. In reply to their appeal 
the captain said : 

“Tf you had been regularly shipped I 
might consider the matter. How do you 
propose paying for slop-chest gear?“ 

* By our wages, sir," and he laughed in 
their faces. 
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* Wages!” cried he. Wages to a set of 
rascally mutineers ? Your board and lodging 
are more than you deserve - go for'a'd." 

“ But, sir," big Jim began, and he might as 
well have remained silent. 

“Not another word," cried the captain 
furiously, ** or I'll put the lot of you in irons. 
You will not sink or burn this vessel, mark 
me," and with that he sang out for the 
mate's assistance. 

What the cabin denied the forecastle gladly 
supplied. While & true-hearted poor shell. 
back has an extra bit of tobacco, or rag of 
clothing to call his own, he will share them 
with a shipmate in distress. 

The crew of the Pearl were no exception 
to the well-known fact; for although none 
were over-stocked with gear they turned out 
every * donkey," and rendered such aid as 
madethe tears well up in the eyes of big Jim, 
while he gripped the toil-hardened hands, 
and thanked the men all round. The fellows 
grinned and sucked at their pipes more 
quickly, but never seemed to imagine they 
had done other than an act of duty. 

Up to that time life on board the Pear? 
was hard enough; long spells at the pumps 
every two hours—but with the first hard 
breeze it became worse than slavery. Inthe 
Straits of Le Maire the three topgallant 
masts and their gear were sent on deck. A 
heavy suit of canvas was sent aloft and 
bent. Extra braces were rove off to ease 
the yards, while preventive backstays were 
set up, and every precaution azainst accident 
devised. Every day the weather became 
colder and more severe. The pumps were 
never idle, and the amount of grimy coal- 
slush washing about the deck made one 
wonder that the chambers did not foul. 

Gale succeeded gale with almost machine- 
like regularity. The biting spume and 
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heavy snow-squalls driving over the deck 
made men long to remain aloft, as there, at 
least, they felt comparatively dry, and away 
from the unceasing orders of the mates. It 
now became a matter of all hands all day 
and all night as well. A lull of wind was 
certain to be followed by a hasty spread of 
sail, which again was sure to come in within 
an hour, and did the men seek even the 


slightest shelter while on deck they had about 


their heads a “ knuckle-duster " or a belay- 
ing-pin carried by the brutal mates. The 
forecastle itself was little better than a pig- 
sty. The topgallant forecastle deck leaked 
badly, and every time she plunged into the 
sea quantities of water squirted all over the 
place through the ill-fitting plugs of the hawse- 
pipes. Every bunk was soaked, while with 
each roll sodden clothing, boots, chests, and 
all kinds of gear constantly fetched to lee- 
ward, and there lay until driven back by the 
next scud of the sea. 

The place became unbearable. The 
cursing and growling of the men never 
ceased, and some of the foreigners grew 
dangerous. Of the latter three Greeks and 
one Italian became almost insane, and the 
way those fellows handled and patted their 
knives was something not readily for- 
gotten. 

" Will we never get out of her, Jim?" 
Dick Lenason once inquired, and at him the 
man gazed with set teeth. 

„The Lord alone knows, sonny,” was the 
grim reply. Let us bide our time—there’s 
& British Consul at Callao." 

„Ay, ay,” growled a voice close by, and 
woe betide any of the officers I meet ashore 
after this—horses couldn't stand it." 

Week after week the struggle went on, and 
the ship wallowed like a hog in the mire. 
She was straining terribly, and an old craft 
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at that. How the ordeal was gone through 
without serious disturbance Dick nor his 
friends never knew. Anyhow, during the 
sixth week of such misery the climax was 
reached. A tremendous gale had well-nigh 
swamped the Pearl, and left her crew 
completely exhausted. Throughout the 
previous night all had worked like slaves 
in replacing the sails which were blown 
away. During a short spell of leisure the 
hands went below for a rest and some hot 
coffee, when suddenly the boatswain—a huge 
down-easter— rushed to the forecastle door, 
singing out to man the pumps.“ 

With the usual expletives all the men, 
save the three Greeks, answered the call. 
The latter openly declared they would not 
stir until they had had some sleep. The 
boatswain dared not have entered. the fore- 
castle alone, so he went aft and spoke to the 
mate. 

„Ha, ha!" cried the officer sharply. “I 
will shift them pretty spry," and with that 
he ran to his room, from which those at the 
pumps saw him hand something out to the 
boatswain, and then both went forward. 
Up and down went the pump-brakes till two 
Shots were heard, and the skipper came to 
the cabin door and waited. The time went 
by, but no man emerged from the dreadful 
den, where so much misery had been endured. 
At last the captain stepped alongside the 
pumps, and his face was pale and anxious- 
* Come forward with me," he said 
huskily, and the crew cbeyed. 

That forecastle was a sight! Chests, 
pannikins, boats, and other gear floated in 
the reddened water, swishing to and fro 
under lines of dripping clothes; and in the 
midst lay the mate and his companion, 
both so fearfully mutilated as rendered de- 
scription impossible. On the sides of their 
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bunks sat two Greeks smoking, while beside 
the bowsprit-end lay the third man, shot 
through the head, and quite cold. 

The skipper had his hand in a coat pocket. 
All men knew what that meant, but glancing 
aside his eyes met those of the Italian, and 
without a word the captain went aft. 

That afternoon the three bodies were 
buried, and from that hour the situation 
improved. The gale gradually blew itself 
out, and next day a slant of fair wind set in 
—the Pearl had weathered Cape Horn. 

Within the ensuing two days the ship was 
again under all plain sail, and made consider- 
able progress. The icy regions were soon left 
far astern. Past Valparaiso—whither the 
ill-fated White Swan was bound - sped the 
ship, until in the lovely Pacific climate the 
men forgot their troubles. But none ever 
discovered the actual murderers of the mate 
and boatswain. 

“Land O!” 

Ay, ay, there it was: a vast snow-capped 
barrier known as the Andes; beneath which 
Pizarro and his men conquered a nation so 
rich that even the insatiable Spanish grecd 
stood aghast. 

Clearer still became the coast. Peak and 
mountain stood out clearly against the 
heavenly blue. Spire and dome, roofs and 
gables clustering under the mighty pile de- 
noted the Peruvian capital, Lima, and nearer 
still loomed the port of Callao—the desired 
haven of those on board the Pearl. 

" Let go the anchor! " 

* Stand clear the chain." 

Through the hawse-pipes flew the cable. 
The Pearl swung head to wind, the canvas 
was stowed, and thus did Dick and his friend 
Tommy Scuttle find themselves lying off the 
coast of Peru. 

(To be continued.) 
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1 vuniNG the course of morning school 

Watkin was made to realise fully that 
the creature hidden in his desk was not à 
simple tortoise, but an unmistakable White 


WATKIN’S WHITE ELEPHANT: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
By W. E. CULE, 


Author of “ Stories from the Schoolhouse,” etc. 


PART II. 


Elephant. Its possession proved to be in the 
highest degree perilous, and threatened him 
with greater calamities than he had ever 
imagined possible from such a cause. 

His one particular chum was Stephens, 
but Stephens was not his neighbour. Mr. 
Strafford had long since decided that they 
did their work better when apart, and had 
removed one of the pair to a distant desk. 
Watkin's neighbour on one side, therefore, 
was Rawson, and on the other side Evans 
Secundus. He was always at war with 
Rawson, and Evans was an excitable, noisy 
fellow who could not be trusted with any- 
thing like a secret. The desk in front was 
occupied by a pale, quiet-looking boy of the 
name of Sims. 

Directly Watkin sat down he saw the 
danger of his surroundings. To open his 
desk freely was impossible, for those beside 
him could easily get a view of the interior. 
He paused in the act of opening it, with the 
lid raised about two inches. Then he in- 
serted a hand, keeping a watchful eye upon 
his neighbours. 

The book he wanted, of course, was some- 
where at the bottom, under the tortoise, and 
he had to feel for it very cautiously. Mr. 
Strafford was unusually fresh that morning, 
and his quick eye did not fail to observe the 
boy’s peculiar attitude. 

“ What is the matter, Watkin ? ” he asked. 
“ Are you too lazy to open your desk ? ” 

At that question every eye was turned to 


the back sents. What would have happened 
if Watkin had not found what he wanted just 
in the nick of time it is not hard to guess. 
But he found it, drew it forth triumphantly, 
and smiled. In an instant the desk was 
closed, and he was leaning upon it with all 
the weight of his arms. 

* I don't know what you boys are coming 
to,” said the master genially. Willis, bring 
up your exercise." 

Watkin bent over his primer with un- 
usual industry. One by one the other 
members of the class took up their exercises 
for examination and marks. Luckily, he was 
one of the last, and had time to gct over his 
momentary alarm. 

In afew minutes, however, he found him- 
self once more on the brink of a precipice. 
In one of the exercises Mr. Stratford observed 
a violation of one rule which he had im. 
pressed upon the Lower Third Latin times 
out of number. 

* Here we are again," he said wearily. "I 
know of no rule which you forget so quickly 
as this one. Take your pens, all of you, and 
write it out half-a-dozen times." 

There was &n immediate bustle for paper 
and pens. The master dictated the rule in 
slow and measured words, and everyone 
began to write. It was then that Watkin 
discovered that his ink-well was dry. 

He had amused himself on the previous 
evening by soaking pellets of blotting-paper 
in it, and had refused, only forty minutes 
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ago, to have it refilled. After waiting a 
moment in perplexity, he rose and dipped his 
pen in Rawson’s well. 

“Watkin,” said the master, 
you any ink of your own?” 

* No, sir," answered Watkin. 

“How is that? Lewis, did you do your 
work this morning?—did you serve the 
ink?” 

“ Yes, sir,” cried Lewis, with all eagerness. 
* But, please, sir, Watkin wouldn't let me 
give him any.” 

Watkin was growing distinctly uncomfort- 
able. Mr. Stratford gave him a questioning 
look, which he was bound to answer. 

“Twas afraid he would spill it, sir," he 
said lamely. 


' haven't 


A smile appeared on several faces. Lewis 
was quick with a retort. 
“ No, sir, it wasn’t that. He was afraid I'd 


look into his desk." 

There was & brief silence. Watkin gave 
Lewis a side-glance of infinite meaning, and 
prepared for the worst. Luckily, however, 
Mr. Strafford, after a keen look at each of 
them, dropped the subject. A new ink-well 
was found, and the work proceeded. 

It was but a brief peace. One by one the 
exercises were taken to the desk, examined, 
and marked. At last the back seats were 
reached, and Rawson’s turn came. He had 
been fuming for the last half-hour in a way 
which Watkin must have noticed if he had 
not been so busy with his own affairs, 
and now he went up in a distinctly indignant 
mood. 

“What is this?" asked Mr. Strafford, 
after the first glance at his exercise; and he 
held up a sheet of paper smeared thickly 
with ink. 

“Please, sir, I didn't do it," said Rawson. 
“Tt was quite clean when I put it in my 
desk last night, and now it’s all inky.” 

Watkin held the key to this mystery, but 
he dared not unlock it. He wanted to pay 
Lewis back, but he did not like Rawson 
enough to run into danger for his sake. 
Twice already had the attention of the whole 
class been drawn to the desk which contained 
the tortoise, and the third time might be the 
final one. No, it would never do to re-open 
the ink question. 

So he sat ingloriously silent, while the 
inky exercise was examined and re-examined. 
But then Mr. Strafford said : 

“Tam afraid that some of you keep your 
desks in a most untidy and slovenly con- 
dition. I have had excuses of this kind 
before.” 

* Not from me, sir," said Rawson. 

The master glanced around the class. “I 
will look at some of your desks now," he 
said quietly. ** Accidents such as this are 
simply the results of carelessness. Warren, 
open your desk." 

Warren's seat was immediately in front 
of the master’s. The boy was startled, and 
looked at the equally startled faces about 
him. Then he obeyed. | 

Mr. Strafford did not make a close 
examination of the desk, but pecred over the 
lid at its strange and curious assortment of 
odds and ends. “Just as I thought," he 
said ; “a collection of all that is useless and 
shocking. You will remain after twelve, 
Warren, to get this into a respectable 
condition. Yours next, Williams.” 

Williams obeyed also, and one by one the 
whole front line of seats was passed. The 
discoveries in some cases were ludicrous, and 
in others embarrassing; some owners were 
ordered to stay after twelve, and others 
received lines in addition; but the end of 
the line was reached at last, and there the 
master paused. 

Watkin, all this time, had been sitting in 
n state of pitiful suspense. The first thing 
to be seen when he was reached would be 
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the tortoise. He did not know what would 
be said, because he had never heard of a 
fellow keeping such a thing in his desk 
before. Punishment, ridicule, shame, were 
certain, and an interview with Doctor Derry 
rose large in the background. He set his 
teeth in desperation, and waited. 

Evans Secundus alone sat between him 
and discovery when Mr. Strafford paused at 
the end of the first line, and Evans, with a 
flushed face and trembling hands, began to 
raise the lid of his desk. But the master, 
turning, glanced at the clock. 

„There,“ he said, “that will do now. 
We can't spend all the morning over your 
collections. I will look at the others to- 
morrow, and if I do not find them all neat 
and clean by that time —“ 

He returned to his place, and a meaning 
nod was quite suflicient to round olf the 
untinished sentence. The remainder of the 
lesson passed without incident, and Watkin 
was enabled to breathe freely once more. 

It was plain that the tortoise must not re- 
main in his desk longer than he could possibly 
help. Three narrow escapes in the course of 
one short lesson—why, it was enough to turn 
a fellow's hair grey! He must look for 
another hiding-place at once. 

The second lesson that morning was 
French, in one of the classrooms. He was 
the last to leave his desk, and he left it 
reluctantly. Anything might happen in his 
absence—some of those Fourth fellows might 
come prowling around, or the Doctor—yes, 
the Doctor—might come in, go straight up 
to the desk, and open it. He did some 
things quite as queer as that when he was in 
one of his absent-minded humours. Or the 
tortoise itself might grow restive, and push 
up the lid from inside. Or, quite as bad, it 
micht make a noise. 

The last thought sent a cold chill all over 
him. Could tortoises make a noise? He 
did not know. It was true that this one 
hadn't done so yet, and had shown no 
inclination in that way, but that was nothing 
to go upon. Perhaps it was only saving 
itself up for a great effort. Perhaps, when it 
did start, it would make a noise worth 
hearing, and nothing would be able to stop 
it. 

He wished he had not parted with his 
money in such a hurry. It would have been 
better and wiser if he had, first of all, got 
from that ragamuflin some information 
about his purchase. He ought to have 
inquired, at least, whether it could make a 
noise or not. 

But there was no help for it now, and he 
left the schoolroom slowly, at the tail of the 
class. In the corridor, however, he overtook 
Sims, and decided to inquire of him. Sims 
was & great reader, and it was quite likely 
that he had picked up a thing or two about 
tortoises. He drew him aside. 

“Sims,” he began, **do you know any- 
thing about tortoises ? " 

Sims was considerably surprised. ** Well," 
he said when he had collected himself, 
"not much. Why?" 

“Oh, I only wanted to know. I thought 
you might tell me whether they could make 
any noise—bark, or croak, you know, or 
anything like that." 

Sims looked thoughtful. 
brightened suddenly. 

"Hold on," he exclaimed. “Now I 
remember. Tortoise is another name for 
turtle, isn't it? Well, the turtle certainly 
can make a noise." 

"Oh," said Watkin, his countenance 
falling.“ What kind of noise?” 

“It's a cooing noise.  Coo-oo-oo, 
know. Just like that.” 

The noise Sims made was sufliciently 
horrible. My word," cried Watkin. *' Are 
you sure?” 


Then his face 
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“Certain,” was the confident reply. “I 
noticed it in some of Lord Byron's poetry. 
‘The coo of the turtle” I remember it as 
well as anything.” 

They entered the classroom, and went to 
their different places. It was & long and 
tedious lesson for Watkin, who could no: 
keep his mind for one moment upon his 
work. He kept thinking of what mivht be 
happening in the schoolroom. Every suc- 
ceeding minute seemed to get him into 
greater trouble. It was bad enough before, 
but now that awful tortoise might take i: 
into its head to start cooing at any moment. 
If it started they would soon find it in his 
desk, and then it would be all up. 

He lost several places that morning out 
of sheer stupidity. French had suddenly lost 
all the interest it had ever had for him— 
which was not much—and he kept his eves 
fixed anxiously upon the door. Ivery time 
the knob was turned he started and flushed 
guiltily, expecting a stern call to the scheol- 
room. He strained his ears to catch an 
unfamiliar sound, for he did not know how 
loud that tortoise would coo. The noise might 
be audible right away to the classroom. 

But the lesson passed without a call or a 
coo, and he was free once more. There was 
an interval of ten minutes before the next 
class, and his companions ran out for a 
game in the quad. He watched carefully 
that no one went back to the schoolroom, 
and then joined them. 

While crossing the court he chanced to 
put his hand into his breast-pocket, and 
found there the piece of bread-and-butter 
which he had laid by. In the suspense and 
torture of recent occurrences he had quite 
forgotten to feed the tortoise at all, and it 
was probably getting extremely hungry by 
this time. The more hungry it got, the 
more it would coo, and the harder it would 
be to stop it. With an = exclamation of 
disgust and impatienee he threw the bread- 
and-butter over the wall. Let the precious 
thing coo if it wanted to. He didn't care ! 

When he had walked once around the quad, 
however, he felt a little beiter. If there was 
any possible way of getting out of this scrape 
it would be just as well to find it. Perhaps 
gecme of his friends could give him a hint 
that would be of use. 

Griffiths Tertius was the first to bo at. 
tacked. He was standing in a corner, with 
& book in his hand, cramming, as usual, for 
the next lesson. He looked up at Watkins 
approach. 

“Isay, Griff,“ began the inquirer; “ sup- 
pose some one gave you a beast —a curious 
sort of beast--say a tortoise. What would 
you do with it?" 

It was Grifliths's way never to return a 
direct answer to a direct question. He 
stared hard at Watkin, and replied doubt- 
fully : 

“It isn't likely that anybody ever will give 
me a tortoise. Is it?” 

" No—oh, no," said Watkin; “but just 
suppose they did." 

“Well,” said Griffiths, “if they did, I 
wouldn't take it. It’s against the rules, you 
know.“ ; 

* But suppose you had to take it —suppose 
you took it without thinking about the rules 
at all!” 

Griffiths Tertius shook his head. «I 
shouldn't be such a noodle," he said, ** as to 
take it without thinking." 

Then Watkin grew impatient, and called 
Griffiths Tertius a mug; to which Grittiths 
replied that perhaps he wasn't such a mug 
as some people who were looking at him. 
After those few words they parted on very bad 
terms. 

Everybody else was too busily playing to 
be questioned, so Watkin moodily retraced 
his steps up the court. It would be “ All 
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in” directly, and he must get to his desk in 
good time. 

As he passed through the corridor he saw 
a thick book lying upon the pipes of the 
heating-apparatus— probably one ofthe Sixth 
Form books— with its name printed plainly 
on the back. It was an English Dictionary. 
It struck him that this volume might assist 
him, and he stopped to open it. 

Yes, the word ** tortoise " was there, as he 
had expected. He read the paragraph 
eagerly. 

“Tortoise: Testudo; a reptile of the 
order Testudinata, or Chelonia, covered with 


a shell or crust." 
That was all. Watkin closed the thick 
book impatiently. The precious thing 


couldn’t even tell him whether it was a 


1 boys anxious to “rough it” have 
) no need to wait till they can ** outspan, 
trek, and langer " on the South African veldt, 
shoot elephant in Burma, or bivouac on the 
Andes in a blizzard. 

All these little luxuries, with the exception 
of the elephant (if Barnums' is nowhere 
about), can be got in their own country. 
Adventures, hardships, and  hairbreadth 
escapes galore may be picked up like black- 
berries by those who are really keen about 
them, though of course it is one thing to 
envy such experiences from a seat by a 
nice cosy fire, and another to go through 
them with the pluck and grit associated with 
the name of Englishman. 

The writer has camped out in many 
queer places, the last time a couple of 
miles from the site of the world-famed 
Battle of Marathon ; but one of his most 
enjoyable roughing tours was taken from 
Richmond to Oxford and back, in company 
with half & dozen boy friends, to keep him 
Írom feeling lonely. 

Our programme debarred all luxurious 
baggage, and the absence of servants afforded 
several of the party their first experience 
of doing everything for themselves. The 
narrator was captain, and keeper of the 
privy purse. Everyone was allotted a special 
duty, such as packing and unpacking, pitch- 
ing and striking tent, cleaning boat, cooking, 
washing up, care of lamps, stove, oil tin, 
and fresh-water bottle. 

A fair division of labour savesall squabbling, 
and makes everyone’s work for the good of all 
com paratively slight. 

For the information of novices contem- 
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cooing creature or not. One thing, however, 


it said plainly, and the information was not 
at all reassuring. 
„The thing's a reptile," he said to him- 
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self. “A reptile It's getting worse and 
worse.” 
And then his chum Stephens came up the 


steps into the corridor. 


plating such an excursion, it might be adde 
that each boy carried a small bag containing 
two or three pairs of socks, cricket shirts, 
white trousers or knickers, handkerchiefs, 
brush and comb, tooth-brush and miniature 
mirror. A sweater is also an indispensable 
adjunct on such a tour. The general stores 
consisted of two brown army blankets apiece, 
small “ Multum in parvo ” oil stove, tea-pot, 
saucepan, frying-pan, and a set of cheap 
knives, forks, spoons, and enamelled hard- 
ware cups and plates. 

The provisions for a day a head included 
bread, butter, tea, cocoa, sugar, potted cream, 
jam, sausages, bacon and ox tongue, and we 
also had a supply of soap, candles, matches, 
and a stock of oil. 

Clean drinking-water can be obtained 
from the lock-keepers for a mile or two, and 
after that by dipping the bottle over the 
gunwale. 

When the reader is informed that the 
miscellaneous collection of blanket, food, and 
boy was stowed into the limited dimensions 
of & pair-oared skiff he will readily admit 
that no space was wasted. 

Jeroine's heroes consisted of three men and 
& dog. We were six boys and a man! 

On our arrival at the tow-path carrying 
everything ourselves in true colonial style, 
the boatnian eyed us askance, und with con- 
siderable emotion remarked, “I 'ope as 'ow 
you'll look arter er well, Sir, seeing as she’s 
a good little craft and there's no saying wot 
young gents Il be up to.” Reassuring him 
on this point with a shilling tip, we boarded 
the Gipsy Quecn, back-watered into mid 
stream, and pulled away towards Teddington. 


As a fortnight elapsed before our little 
exploring party, browned and tanned by 
constant exposure to fresh air, rain, and 
sunshine, returned to their starting-point, 
a detailed account of their experiences 
would exceed the limits of a magazine 
article. 

Then, again, it is only the captain who is 
writing, and who dare assert that the pranks 
he saw were all that were enacted ? 

What about what went on while he was 
having his forty winks after luncheon, and 
the crew meandered over the meadows or 
visited some of the delightful hamlets 
bordering on the silvery Thames? Fat old 
farmers, with big sticks in their hands, don’t 
come running after boys, pufting and blowing 
and breathing out threatenings and slaughter, 
for the mere fun of the thing ! 

The log of the Gipsy Queen, looking like a 
dried drowned rat, is however still in exist- 
ence, and a few notes of our eventful voyage 
might be jotted down therefrom as a warning 
or encouragement to those who would follow 
in our wake. The first afternoon we pro- 
gressed no farther than three miles, thanks 
to one of the “able seamen " discovering 
that he had left his “kit” in a Richmond 
tuck-shop. His first adventure was getting 
out and walking there and back for it. 

Mooring against a small island by the aid of 
one or two conveniently placed iron rings, we 
rigged up the boat tent cover, stripped for the 
night, and were preparing to doze off, when 
the plash of oars was heard, and a voice in 
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somewhat unparliamentary terms ordered 
us to sheer off. 

We were occupying a private station— 
hence the rings. The small boy of the party 
immediately seized the opportunity to dis- 
charge a choice selection of cheek, which it 
is needless to say was quickly repressed, 
speaking from memory, by a boot. 

Fortunately our disturbers were gentlemen, 
and the profuse apologies of the captain, 
coupled with the explanation that we had 
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that rose from drowsy throats as we fell into 
the arms of Morpheus. 

An early morning dip in the river, than 
which no sensation could be more delight- 
ful, followed by a hearty breakfast of 
sausages, bread and butter, jam, and cocoa, 
soon dismissed the inconveniences of the 
first night from our minds, and the next 
day saw us past Kingston, Hampton Court, 
Sunbury, Walton, Chertsey, and Laleham to 
Staines. 


A Quiet Pool. 
(Drawn for the“ Boy's Own Paper " by T. W. LASCELLES.) 


nothing on but our shirts, resulted in per- 
mission to remain where we were for the 
night. 

We slept, or rather strove to rest, two in 
the bows, two amidships, two on the seat, 
and one in the stern. It was rather a 
sardine-like fit. 

One result of this arrangement was that if 
anyone moved a limb it caught some one else. 
“Here, I say, drop it," Leave me alone,” 
«That’s my head," were some of the sounds 


Having omitted to bring a sail, we pro- 
gressed by a variation of rowing, sculling, 
towing ourselves by a line from the path, and 
being towed by passing steamers. 

The latter method, especially by night, is 
not “all honey," to use a Yankeeism, as the 
river bends in and out very often and 
sharply, and with a slow or sleepy coxswain 
there is every prospect of being capsized and 
having to swim for it. 

On the eve of our arrival at Henley we 


had a jolly al fresco supper on the moss- 
grown banks of Parrot’s Island. Despite the 
absence of cockatoos, blue-faced monkeys, 
and yams, we felt quite the equals of 
“ Robinson Crusoe,” 
and the “ Young Marooners.” 
pended from the trees, cast a lurid glare over 


“ Masterman Ready,” 
Lamps, sus- 


our sward-spread meal of rolls and butter, 
tea, eggs, and sardines. Not such bad fare 
for a desert island ! 

The warm weather tempted one or two 
to sleep on shore, but a heavy storm drove 
them back to their old quarters aboui 
2 A.M. 

The next morning the sky was the 
colour of lead, and & steady drizzle was 
descending. We made friends, however, 
with the captain of a steam launch lying 
not far off, and, thanks to the discovery 
of an unlocked piano under a sheltering 
awning, got up a capital two hours’ sing- 
song. It’s just possible that instrument 
wanted oiling or tuning afterwards. 

Sheltering at midday under Caver- 
sham Bridge, Reading, the downpour still 
continuing, we resolved to lunch in the 
famous biscuit town. This looked like 
lowering the banner of the ideal a bit, as 
restaurants don't usually grow in the 
Bush or on the Himalayas, but if they 
did, fellows would pretty certainly go 
into them; and so did we. 

When we returned to our boat she 
was half-full of water, but time was 
precious, it was getting dark, and no 
camping ground had been found, so 
we shoved off. About half a mile farther 
on, drenched to the skin, we spied a flat 
field, or, as some would call it, a morass. 

Here we disembarked, and as baling 
seemed to make no impression on the 
gallons of water in her, we pulled the 
boat ashore, and were just pitching our 
tent when an irate individual rushed up 
and ordered us away. Shades of Archi- 
medcs ! the swamp belonged to some one! 
Now if we had been in & barbarous 
country, all we would have required to 
do would have been to have cocked our 
revolvers, thrown ourselves on the enemy, 
gagged and stowed him away, and slept 
the sleep of the brave. Being within 
the regions of civilisation we had to be 
civil (no pun intended), and after a short 
palaver we not only calmed our adver- 
sary's rage, but won him over so far as 
to receive an offer to sleep in & dry barn 
at the other end of the paddock. We 
have very lively recollections of that 
barn! Rather too lively, to tell the truth ! 

The next day “ to our horror," as the 
story-books say, we discovered that our 
" good little craft" had sprung a series 
of leaks, and further, that the water came 
in from several long and ancient cracks 
which had evidently been “faked up” 
by the gentleman who had expressed 
such tender solicitude for his littie 
darling at Richmond Bridge. 

There are several ways of stopping a 
leak. One small boy suggested tearing 
our clothes into shreds and ramming 
the remnants between the boards—an- 
other, searching for a lime-pit and 
making cement. We chose the less 
heroic method of buying three penny- 
worth of putty and white lead from some 
workmen on a house in course of erection, 
and working the mixture into the crevices 
with our penknives. 

But it was no go! and with shame be it 
confessed we ultimately paddled the Gipsy 
Qucen to a Reading boat-builder for repair. 

This man had a fund of tales to tell, his 
proudest boast being that he was the actual 
builder of Mr. Macgregor’s Rob Roy canoe of 
adventurous fame. 

At last the apparently interminable rainfall 
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ceased, and the sun came out hot and strong. 
In half an hour all wet clothes, towels, 
and blankets were dried, and a pleasant 
smell from the ship's galley, which had been 
extemporised in the hollow of a big tree, 
testified to the marvellous resource of our 
amateur chef. 

We had & good look round Reading, for 
details of which see Local Guide. 

In the evening one of our fellows went n 
for fishing, but only managed to hook 
himself. A little surgical operation soon 
got the broken half of the hook out of 
his hand. It is no good to go camping 
unprepared for such emergencies. A 
couple of bottles of medicine, and n good 
pocket-knife to cut timber, peel app'es, 
open refractory tins, and act as a surgical 
scalpel, are absolute necessities. 

The remainder of the journey to Oxford 
afforded material for dissertations on such 
subjects as “ How it feels to be an icicle,” 
“The action of rain as hair oil," ** Sing- 
ing under difficulties," “ Wallingford be- 
neath a waterspout "—but everything 
comes to an end if you only wait long 
enough, and we ultimately reached the 
city of spires—“ and went to an hotel," 
says the sneering critic, **licked by the 
elements." 

Certainly not, my friend —that's not the 
way to rough it. 

During our enjoyable stay at Oxford 
we camped on the borders of an osier 
island, and maintained all the rigours of 
the campaign, within reach of every 

luxury. 

One night a five-pound note slipped out 
of the writer's pocket into the swift flow- 
ing river as he was stepping from the 
shore to the boat. Its recovery was well 
worth the wetting involved, as its number 
was unknown, and it would most certainly 
have been lost for good. Still, some 
romance might have been added to life if 
we had let it go. 

Fancy if it had been swirled away, say 

to Wallingford. Wallingford tradesman, 
tired of life and losses, goes to theriver con- 
templating suicide. Just as he is about to 
jump he catches sight of something white. 
“Aha! what do mine eyes behold!” he 
murmurs, in true Harrison Ainsworth style. 
He seizes it reads it first cannot believe 
his eyes—then decides to believe them— 
goes home— pays his debts and in time 
becomes Lord Mayor of London ! 

But as a fish's gullet would have been 
its far likelier billet we decided to be on 
the safe side and recover it at the expense 
of a soaking. 

The tenant of the Oxford island amused 
us greatly by his explanation of the 
meaning of the name ISIS. 

“ You see it’s this way, sir," said he. 

* At the bottom of this 'ere river in 
winter ice is formed, d'ye see ? 

* Now ISIS means icicles or suthin o' 
that sort, and that's ow it cum to 'ave the 
name." 

On the first evening of our return 
journey we were just about to camp on a 
diminutive island in mid river when we 
observed a notice threatening the pains 
and penalties of the law on any who 
should thus offend. 

The captain, after combing his hair 
with the two remaining prongs of the 
only comb left, and glancing at his noble form 
through an inch of looking-glass, presented 
himself at & mansion on the mainland, 
which, as it happened, he rightly surmised 
to be the residence of the owner of the island. 

The door was opened by a lordly Jeames, 
with faultless calves, knee breeches, powdered 
hair, etc., who bestowed the usual patronising 
stare reserved for hinferiors and sich like” 
upon hun. 


His mistress, however—a well-known 
peeress—readily granted the permission 
sought for, but suggested, as there was every 
prospect of & wet night, that we should use 
her capacious private boat-house. We had 
no sooner got into these sheltered quarters 
when the door opened, and in marched 
Jeames with a trayful of comestibles and her 
ladyship's compliments. 

We sent a note of thanks to our hostess in 
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properly, with the result that the boat was 
converted into a shower-bath, with small 
cascades pouring with horrid impartiality 
down each of our necks. 

The next day we travelled through Reading 
and on to Henley. 

At Hurley Lock we had a little experience 
which might have resulted in a wholesale 
order for the local undertaker. We were 
fastened by a line to a smart steam launch. 


The Heron's Haunt. 
(Drawn for the“ Boy's Own Paper” by ERNEST GRISET.) 


the morning and moved on, as we were 
hardly presentable enough, from a 
tailor’s standpoint, to accept an invitation 
to dine in civilised society, if it had been 
offered. 

That night fortune forgot to favour the 


brave, as it simply rained in buckets at 
Goring, where we were moored. The noise 
en the canvas was deafening, and a small 


defective fitting prevented our tightening it 


After being lowered in the darkness she 
started rather suddenly. The boy in the 
bows of the Gipsy Queen, instead of hanging 
on also by the boat-hook, was attending to 
other matters. 

The consequence was, we were first 
banged against the side of the lock, and 
then jammed in by a big timber haulk 
support, the launch still tugging at us like a 
fury. One or two of the party went a little 
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white, and then the tension was relieved 
by the front of our boat being wrenched 
off. 

In reply to the captain's hurried query, 
* Is she stove in?“ came the trembling reply, 
“ Yes, sir.“ 

It is not a very pleasant experience to 
settle down in the black, swirling waters of a 
lock in the dark with & boat-load of bovs, 
especially if it is raining. Fortunately the 
captain of the launch discovered our dilemma, 
backed quickly, and the lowering of a 
lantern by one of her men evoked the assur- 
ance that the damage had not extended to 
our water-line. 

We were towed gently towards Henley, 
and got under the overhanging branches of 
the first island, thankful that things had 
turned out so well, after all. 

A day was spent recouping our energies at 
the Regatta town. Hitherto, we had not 
been favoured with a blizzard — that was a 
ireat in store. 

How we lived through the night that it 
visited us is & miracle! Several persons 
were killed and injured by the same typhoon 
elsewhere. The rains had caused a rushing 
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flood, and this, combined with the terrific 
gusts of wind, threatened every minute to 
lift us out of the water and capsize the 
whole concern. 

At 1.30 an extra-special edition of the 
tornado blew us ashore, and we only saved 
ourselves from toppling over by scrambling 
out and righting our craft. 

By 3.30 A.. nothing but the fallen tree- 
branches and strewn leaves remained as 
evidence of the tempest. 

This was the last of our weather troubles. 

Nothing more than the usual routine, 
varied by fun, frolic, and minor adventure, 
occurred as we journeyed at our leisure 
through Maidenhead, Bray, Windsor, 
Walton, Staines, Hampton Court, and King- 
ston to our destination. 

Here we had to reckon with the boat hirer. 

* Wot do you call that 'ere? " he inquired 
inquisitively, pointing to the skiff. 

We admitted that we did not exactly 
comprehend what he was driving at. 

* Well,' continued he, *it were & boat 
wonst, and a werry good ‘un at that, but now 
I calls it a bag o' planks!” 

We gave him our mind pretty freely for 
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hiring out such a leaker, and finally settled 
the controversy by paying him an extra 
sovereign, or “quid,” as he preferred to call 
it. 

The crew, who disembarked in the best of 
health and spirits, admitted that they had 
never enjoyed themselves better in their 
lives. 

A feeling of comradeship eluding descrip. 
tion, the outcome of mutual work and 
mutual victory, pervaded the party, and it 
will be long, if ever, before the pleasant 
memories of morning dips under the shadow 
of quiet, secluded woods, outdoor meals by 
the flowing river, accompanied by the chirp- 
ing of the birds, and the delightful sunsets 
and moonlit nights, fade away. 

The total cost (including damages and 
20s. in lock-dues) for seven persons for a 
fortnight was 201; but this could be 
lessened by those with whom money is a 
consideration. 

A river map on canvas was found ex- 
tremely useful, and for descriptive accounts 
of every place em route Charles Dickens’ 
“Dictionary of the Thames" would be hard 
to beat. 


THE LONGEST BICYCLE RIDE EVER ATTEMPTED. 


M* Foster FnasER'S story of his ride 

round the world forms a chapter in the 
history of cycling so full of adventure and 
incident that it has an interest even for 
those who know little of *the pleasures of 
the wheel." 

This journey of 19,237 miles, across three 
continents and through seventeen countries, 
was not undertaken, Mr. Fraser tells us, for 
any scientitic purpose, or with an idea of dis- 
covering new people or places. He had, 
indeed, a difficulty in explaining to those 
whom he and his companions, Mr. 8. E. 
Lunn and Mr. F. H. Lowe, chanced on in 
strange lands, just why they had come. One 
of the bigwigs in & remote part of Persia 
interrogated him closely on the subject. 

“Why had the Sahibs come to Soh? For 
pleasure ? Where was the pleasure? How 
much was the Government paying them, 
and how much would the tour cost? Ten 
thousand tomans ! And all that was spent on 
pleasure? And to see the world also!" He 
could not understand why folks want to see 
the world. He had never travelled from Soh, 
and never would. 

But though undertaken without serious 
scientific ends, the cyclists had no lack of 
adventures, including an earthquake at 
Calcutta, meetings with bears in Persia, 
fights with hostile mobs in China, to say 
nothing of the hardships and privations in- 
separable from two years' cycling ovet con- 
tinuously new ground. 

It was half-past five on a grey, murky 
morning in July 1895, that the little party 
left London, bound on what they were well 
aware was & long and venturesome enter- 
prise. Early workmen going to work stopped 
to look after them as they sped through 
the still slecping city, each clad in brown 
woollen garb, guaranteed to outstand all the 
fortunes of the tour, and big bell-shaped 
helmets which were to serve, not only as 
head-gear, but as pillow, basket, water-jug, 
candlestick, and chair, before they were dis- 
carded on the Indian frontier. In the 
diamond-frames of the good sturdy roadsters 
on which the cyclists were mounted were 
leather bags stuffed with repairing materials, 
and over the rear wheels had been fixed lug- 
gage carriers, to which were strapped bags 
containing necessary clothing. 


The route chosen was across Europe, from 
Antwerp to the Caucasus, through Asia to 
India, China, and Japan, and home across 
America—a big programme, which might 
well have daunted less adventurous spirits. 
In Belgium the travellers had an audience 
with King Leopold, who showed great in- 
terest in the journey; and all along the 
European route the news of their coming 
had preceded them, bringing out the cyclists 
in the towns to do them honour. 

In Europe there were few difficulties to 
contend with, beyond inclement weather and 
bad roads—no small exceptions, however, to 
a cyclist! In Southern Russia they tra- 
versed, in torrents of rain, stretches of 
clayey mud, which stuck to their shoes and 
stockings, and clogged the machines, until, 
as & sort of protest, they refused to run, 
and had to be carried. In the parched, tree- 
less wastes of the gaunt steppes the roads 
were mere rough cart-tracks ; villages were 
far apart, and often the travellers were tired 
to the point of fainting before reaching a 
cluster of huts where food could be obtained. 
Eggs were frequently the only thing to be 
got, and for days bread and eggs were their 
only food, whilst & bundle of dried maize- 
leaves, thrown in & corner of an already 
overcrowded room, had to serve as a bed. 

They had the first experience of a dust- 
storm in the Kuban province. A cold, biting 
breeze had been blowing all the morning, 
when, suddenly, on the far horizon rose & 
curious smoke-coloured cloud, which grew in 
intensity and size. The wind began to 
shriek, and in another instant flying sand 
and tiny stones were slashing the faces of 
the travellers like corded whips. They bent 
their heads, sat their machines firmly, 
expecting the gust to pass. Instead, it in- 
creased in fury. With smarting cheeks and 
aching eyes, they dismounted and for awhile 
Jay upon their faces. Then, despite diffi- 
culties, they resolved to reach the next 
village; in this they were happily suc- 
cessful, for all night the storm continued, 
whirling the sand in pillars down the road- 
way, and moaning round the dark hut where 
they huddled together, glad enough of their 
supper of hot cabbage-soup. 

To enter Asia by the Dariel Pass is a 
notable feat for a cyclist; and Mr. Fraser 


tells us, he and his companions had looked 
forward with dread to this ride over the 
Caucasus. The road was & mere path, 
hugging a mountain-side, overhung by rocks 
of weather-scarred granite, and they had 
been warned of avalanches and of desperate 
outlawed tribes, who preyed upon travellers. 
They encountered none of these dangers, 
however; every ten miles or so there was 
a village or habitation where food could be 
obtained, and the road, though steep, was 
rideable. A climb of fifty miles and they 
were on the summit, with Mount Ararat in 
view, and then a run of cizhty miles down- 
hill into Asia. 

It was in the part of their ride which lay 
in Asia that the cyclists met with most difi- 
culties, and faced greatest dangers. At Tavriz, 
the great commercial centre of Persia, Mr. 
Fraser came near giving a dismal ending to 
the story by succumbing to fever whilst 
sleeping in damp clothes for nights in suc- 
cession; exposure to severe cold and the 
inability to get any but the poorest and most 
indigestible food played havoc with the 
healths of all three of the travellers. 

One terrible night, when they were in 
Persia, was spent in the snow, abandoned 
by a treacherous guide who had agreed to take 
them to Dehbid. When they started from 
Abadeh the air was bitterly cold ; in the dread 
pass of Koli-Kush, literally the Shoulder of 
Death, through which their route lay, the 
snow lay a foot deep; the track was narrow, 
skirting a slippery ledge, which made cycling 
impossible. The great hills frowned wild 
and rugged, and the gale swept the loose 
snow in clouds down the ravine. When 
night fell, their mounted guide announced 
tearfully that he had lost his way. The 
darkness was dense, and they were upon a 
bleak mountain-side, 8,000 feet above the 
sea-level. Mr. Fraser suggested that the 
horse should be allowed freedom, in the hope 
that it might find its way to shelter. Under 
pretence of following to keep the animal in 
sight, the unfaithful guide mounted and rode 
away. The cyclists struggled on, faint and 
dizzy, up to their waists in snow, guiding 
themselves by the posts of the Indo-European 
telegraph they had managed to find. The 
bicycles had to be abandoned, for it was & 
sheer impossibility either to push or to carry 


them. Allnightlong Mr. Fraser and his com- 
panions alternately tramped and rested, afraid 
of succumbing to weariness, and of sleeping a 
sleep from which there would be no awaken- 
ing. With the daylight they saw two horse- 
men approaching. The guide had arrived at 
Dehbid early in the morning with the story 
of the lost sahibs, and Mr. Jetferies, who was 
in charge of the telegraph-station, had sent 
men to search for then. They were wrapped 
in thick coats, lifted upon the horses, and 
taken to Dehbid, after eighteen hours’ expo- 
sure on the mountains, and a fast of twenty- 
one hours. The bicycles were brought in 
later, none the worse for their abandon- 
ment. 

At Kum, the holy city, notorious for its 
fanaticism, the Persians proved no more hos- 
pitable than the weather. The travellers had 
to run the gauntlet of a curious crowd 
staring and yelling Christians! sons of 
dogs!" and, after a night spent behind 
drawn bolts, made an exciting exodus. 
* Stones began to fly, and blows were aimed 
at us with sticks," says Mr. Fraser; “we 
jumped upon our bicycles and scudded along 
for our very lives, heads low and shoulders 
high. Soon we out-distanced the mob, but, 
as luck would have it, we took & wrong turn. 
The crowd waited for us and began again. 
The only thing to do was to dismount, run 
at the mob, keep one's toes and fists busy, 
and then, as the cowards were falling back, 
jump on the bicycles again and make off! 
But the way was rough. The yelling 
fanaties followed us at a safe distance, and 
bombarded us with a hail of stones till we 
were safe on the salt plain again.” 

The unforgettable day of the Queen's 
Diamond Jubilee was spent by the little 
cycling party in Burmah. Instead of the 
brilliant sunshine and universal rejoicing 
of their own land, they had a day of plod- 
ding through slushy lanes in a downpour 
of rain, till night brought them to a bamboo 
hut where they could take shelter. The 
wind howled and the rain slashed on the 
roof as they ate with their fingers a bowl of 
rice, cooked by a kindly native, and pictured 
what Fleet Street, and the Strand, and 
Piccadilly were like at that moment; 
wondering if their friends were wondering 
also what sort of a time they were having. 

It was in a merciless torrent of rain they 
reached Bhamo, the last town in Butmah, 
close to the Chinese frontier, a mere handful 
of huts, with two companies of soldiers to 
preserve British authority. Here they were 
warned of terrible times before them; they 
were the first Europeans who had attempted 
to cross China from the Burmese frongier, 
and it was the worst season of the year to 
do so. There were long stretches of land 
under water; and they would undoubtedly 
meet their death from the spears of the wild 
Kachin tribes on the hills, if they escaped 
fatal fevers. 

"I have not come 11,000 miles to be 
turned back by rain," was Mr. Fraser’s 
reply; nor did the savage tribes greatly 
alarm him, for he had reason to believe that 
two missionaries had already passed over the 
same route in safety. 

The first night on Chinese territory was 
spent in a Kachin village, and it seemed to be 
the wild Kachins who were frightened, not the 
cyclists, When they trundled their bicycles 
into the hamlet, and suggested to the first 
man they could get hold of that they 
wanted food and shelter, he shook his head, 
escaped as hurriedly as possible, to bolt 
himself in his hut and pile a heap of 
bamboos before the door to prevent a forced 
entrance. 

This alarm did not characterise the 
Chinese of the valleys in the smallest degree. 
Open hostility and contempt met the 
travellers in many villages, and often a show 
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of fists was necessary to gain ordinary 
civility and the sale of necessary food. 

The journey across China was the most 
unpleasant and hazardous part of Mr. 
Fraser’s enterprise. The country was only 
here and there adapted for cycling. Paved 
roads were few and rough, made with huge 
boulders laid unevenly and never repaired. 
There were terrible mountains to cross; 
hundreds of miles had to be tramped over 
lone, misty hills; precipices had to be 
crawled round, with bated breath; streams 
waded, so deep as almost to carry the tra- 
vellers off their feet, and many a mile was a 
continual climbing of steps hewn out of the 
precipitous sides of gloomy ravines. They 
were also among a people suspicious, anti- 
foreign, and violent, who might at any time 
take their lives in a moment of fanatic fury. 
The cry of “ Here are three foreign devils on 
strange foot-carriages," as they entered a 
village, would bring out a hostile crowd, 
divided between curiosity and desire to get 
rid of them as soon as possible. 

Mr. Fraser and his companions, in spite of 
gloomy warnings, passed unmolested through 
the region of the Lolos, one of the strangest 
races in the world, concerning whose origin 
nothing seems to be known. ‘Though living 
in Southern Sztchuen, they are not Chinese 
either in customs or appearance, and are 
exceedingly proud of their unlikeness. They 
are an independent race of hardy mountain- 
eers, living in carefully guarded villages, from 
which they make raids on the surrounding 
districts, carrying Chinese into captivity, and 
taking whatever spoil comes in their way. 

The latter part of the Chinese journey was 
made by Mr. Fraser alone. At Ichaug, Mr. 
Lowe’s bicycle met with an accident, and as 
Mr. Lowe was not in good health, the two 
decided to take steamer to Hankow, where 
Mr. Fraser would meet them. Nobody knew 
anything of the route through Hupeh, and 
the most harrowing tales were told of 
the way the Hupeh Chinese maltreated 
foreigners when they got the chance. Mr. 
Fraser was not to be daunted, “ but there was 
nothing merry about this part of the 
journey," he says ; he was constantly soaked 
to the skin, had to go nearly barefoot when 
the greasy mire damaged his shoes beyond 
remedy, had tumbles which covered him 
with mud and caused a sprain, and felt 
twinges of rheumatism from sleeping in wet 
clothes. At one village he had a proof of 
Hupeh Chinese hostility, and liked it so little 
that he rose early and tried to slip away 
unobserved. This was not at all to the 
minds of his hosts, and a gang of low-browed, 
surly fellows ran across some fields to 
intereept him, waving hoes and long, spoon- 
shaped shovels threateningly. They reached 
the path before the cyclist could get past 
them, and seized the bicycle, declaring they 
wanted a foreign bottle—glass bottles being 
rare and highly valued in China. Mr. Fraser 
tried to convince them that he did not carry 
a store of such articles in his baggage, and, to 
divert them, offered to give them a sample 
of his cycling skill. They stood aside for 
him to mount, and in a moment he was 
speeding over the rough clayey ground 
at a pace which soon put his enemies far 
behind. 

At Hankow the three travellers met again, 
enjoyed the pleasures of civilisation for a few 
days, and on December 23, 1897, reached 
Shanghai. They had been 151 days in China; 
it was 524 days since they left London, and 
they had cycled just 14,322 miles. Christ- 
mas was spent in Shanghai, where they were 
feted and received ovations which recalled 


their brilliant reception in Calcutta, and sent 


them on their way with good spirits. 

The ride across Japan was full of poetry 
and pleasure, and they left the land of the 
Mikado with as much sadness as there 
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had been gladness in their farewel! to China, 
Early in March they crossed the Pacific to 
San Francisco, feeling that at last their faces 
were turned homeward, and though no doubt 
they had difficulties yet to face, they were no 
longer riding away from England. 

Seven hundred miles of the Nevada 
Desert had to be crossed, a barren land, 
without a blade of grass, powdered and 
bleached with alkali, and without drinking- 
water for two hundred and fifty miles. On 
the first day they came in contact with 
Hed Indians—not the romantic figures of 
Fenimore Cooper’s stories, for they have 
no longer hunting-grounds or scope for the 
picturesqueness of bygone days; they have 
even taken to bicycling, and muy be seen 
whizzing up and down the streets of Western 
towns on hired machines. The travelies 
also came upon “genuine cowboys," tall, 
slouching, brown-skinned fellows, fearless and 
honest, and Nevadian miners and ranchers, 
who reared cattle in the caiions and worked 
for gold among the rocks- -*' true barbarians, 
for the most part," says Mr. Fraser ; if they 
did not molest the travellers, neither did they 
show them the faintest trace of hospitality 
or kindness., 

In the Rocky Mountains Mr. Fraser met 
with the only serious accident the party 
sustained during their journey. Tbey were 
riding down a narrow, rough-becded cañon, 
when an unexpected lurch in the road made 
Mr. Fraser's chain jump the cogs, the bicycle 
sprang forward, and he was thrown heayily 
upon his head. He was picked up uncon- 
scious and carried to the nearest habitation, 
where his injuries were discovered to be 
less serious than might have been expected. 
After two days’ rest and attention they were 
able to proceed merrily upon their way. 

Adventures were not to be looked for in 
what they were assured daily was “the 
finest country in the world.” ‘They rode a 
hundred miles steadily each day, thinking 
more, perhaps, of home and friends than 
the country through which their path lay. 
Only four days were spent ''lazying" in 
New York, and then, boarding the steamer 
Kensington, they sped across the Atlantic to 
England. 

We can imagine with what pleasure they 
made the last lap of this interesting ride, 
from Southampton, through pleasant country 
lanes and well-known towns, to London, till, 
through a thick haze of rain, rose gaunt and 
gloomy the spire of St. Pancras Church, and 
a big enthusiastic crowd pressed round them 
with welcomes and congratulations. 

„The gilt hands of the clock pointed at 
6.55,” says Mr. Fraser. “It was Monday 
evening, August 29, 1898. Seven hundred 
&nd seventy-four days had gone since we 
looked at that clock; we had cycled 19,287 
miles, right round the world" ; and we are 


not surprised that he confesses to being a 
little proud of the feat. 
IsaBEL SvART-HOBRON, 
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ig was a current belief twenty-five years 
ago that the practice of gymnastics was 
dangerous. Accidents may or may not have 
been common then, but it is certain that, at 
the present time, they are very few and far 
between. It is no exaggeration to say that 
if a gymnastic club were compared with a 
football club possessing the same number of 
members, it would be found that in a given 
time there would not be one accident in the 
gymnasium to twenty in the football-field. 
Improved appliances, good mattresses, and 
efficient instruction have reduced the possi- 
bility of aceidents to a minimum. Besides, 
in up-to-date gymnastics somersaults are not 
encouraged. Most of the societies which 
organise competitions (for instance, the 
National Physical Recreation Society, and 
the National Society of Physical Education) 
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GYMNASTICS UP TO DATE. 


By W. M. VARDON, M.B.C.P.E. 


CHAPTER I.— BEILL EXERCISES ON HORIZONTAL BAR. 


straight arms without the feet touching the 
mattress. The bar itself should have square 
ends fitting into square holes, or by some 
other contrivance be prevented from the 
possibility of revolving. 

For the first exercises the bar should be 
fixed at the height of the head. ‘This will 
prevent any serious results in the case of a 
tumble, and will enable the performers to 
assist each other. 

There are numerous ways of getting avove 
the bar, but the following is one of the 
simplest. Hang below the bar with the 
pilms turned away from the body (ordinary 
grasp), bend at the waist and pass the left 
leg under the bar and between the hands till 
the bend of the knee rests against the bar, 
then give a good swing downward and back- 
ward with the right leg and mount above the 
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Sit-swings are circles performed, holding 
with the hands and bend of the knees. To 
accomplish a back sit-swing mount above 
the bar with one leg, then place the other 
leg on top of the bar along with the first, 
and hold with the hands outside the legs. 
From this position throw the body backward 
and endeavour to circle completely round 
the bar. At the first few attempts only 
three-quarters of a circle will be made, and 
the learner must at once jump off forward 
on to the ground; but if the exercise is 
persevered in, and if the arms are bent at 
the end of the circle and the face brought 
down close to the knees, the body will at 
length arrive on top and the feat be accom- 
plished (see fig. B for starting position). 

Sit-swings can be done with one hand 
between the legs and one outside, or with 


By a somersault 
is meant an exercise such as a backaway or 
forwardaway where a complete revolution is 
made in the air after leaving the apparatus 
and before alighting on the ground or catch- 


do not permit somersaults. 


ing another appliance. These feats are 
certainly a little dangerous, and it is wise to 
leave them alone, as there are plenty of 
showy exercises which are perfectly safe. 

A horizontal bar should be little more than 
an inch and a-half in diameter, and should 
contain an inch steel core running through 
its entire length. The uprights may be of 
wood or iron, and should be kept in position 
by four rope or metal guys. The best bars 
are arranged so that they can be fixed at any 
height from the ground from three to seven 
feet. When the bar is at its full height the 
performer should be able to hang on it with 


bar to the position shown in fig. a. From 
this position endeavour to perform a one-leg 
circle backwards. Draw back the right leg 
and slip into the bend of the left knee, then, 
with & good swing forward with the right leg 
circle completely round the bar backwards, 
m the body is once more on top, as in 
g. A. 

The one-leg circle forwards can be per- 
formed by starting as in the last exercise, 
only with the palms of the hands turned to 
the front. Throw the body forward with as 
great an impetus as possible, and draw the 
knee back against the bar at the beginning 
of the swing. Keep the arms straight till 
the circle is nearly accomplished. These 
two circles can be done with perfectly straight 
legs and without the bar touching the bend 
of the knee, but are more difficult this way. 
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both hands between. Before attempting the 
last-mentioned the cutaway should be learnt. 
Sit on the bar with the hands between the 
knees, throw back, and, when three-quarters 
of a circle have been described, leave go and 
jump off on to the ground. 

One- hand sit-swings are, as the name im- 
plies, cireles performed by holding with the 
legs and one hand. The hand which holds 
the bar may be between the legs or on one 
side, and the free hand should be swung 
above the head. 

A clear sit-swing is performed with the 
legs kept away from the bar during the 
whole of the circle, and is, of course, very 
difficult. The secret of the exercise lies in 
the shift of the hands described farther on 
(see the clear circle). 

Al the above sit-swings can be accom. 


plished forwards, but are more difficult in 
this direction. Of course, the hands must 
grasp the bar with the palms turned towards 
the front (reversed grasp). Do not attempt 
the cutaway forwards. 

Now for something quite different. Hang 
below the bar, bend at the waist, bring the 
legs up, open them, and pass them under 
the bar, one each side of the hands, grip 
tight with the hocks, let go with the hands, 
and hang by the legs. After becoming used 
to this position endeavour to work up a 
swing by swinging the arms, and when as in 
fig. c let go with the legs and drop to the 
ground on to the feet. 

The last exercise is a good preparation for 
the hocks-off. When first attempting this, 
get & friend to stand by and hold firmly the 
instep of one foot. Start in the doubled-up 
position shown in fig. p, throw back and 
straighten the body, and when at the end of 
the swing (see fig. c) let go and drop on to 
the ground. The assistant must let go of 
the foot when the learner is in the position 
shown in fig. c and hold him under the 
chest as he leaves the bar. 

The hocks-off is in its turn preparatory to 
another feat ——the Aocks-swing. This is a 
complete revolution of the bar, holding with 
thelegs only. Begin as in the last exercise, 
only try and take sufficient swing to bring 
you on top of the bar again. Throw the 
arms upward and backward as hard as pos- 
sible, and when the impetus is exhausted 
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bar, squat down, and try and remain on 


p. 

To circle the bar is & convenient method 
of getting above it ready to start the follow- 
ing exercises. This is done from the hang- 
ing position by doubling at the waist, and 
raising the legs to the bar (fig. E), and 
then pulling them over, and circling up 
backwards till as in fig. r. 

A short circle is managed by starting in 
the fig. F position, taking a good swing, and 
circling round backwards with the front of 
the body resting against the bar all the time. 

A clear circle is a short circle described 
without allowing the body to touch the bar 
at all after the swing has been taken. 
Attempt it in this way: from the rest above 
the bar (fig. F) swing the legs backwards and 
away from the bar, approach the bar again, 
double at the waist, circle round backwards 
without allowing the body to touch the bar, 
and when on top again push away backwards 
on to the ground, or repeat the circle. When 
the circle has nearly been made it will be 
found that the hands have not revolved with 
the body, and are under the bar. In order 
to get them on top again, a quick shift or 
change must be made, and at the same time 
the back must be hollowed, that is curved 
backwards from the waist. This shift is an 
essential part of the exercise, and if it is not 
learnt no clear-circles, clear sit-swings, or 
long swings will ever be accomplished. 

The upstart is a method of rising above 
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almost as difficult to desoribe as to perform. 
My usual method of describing it is to divide 
it into three parts. Raise the bar to its full 
height, and from the hanging position swing 
once or twice, and the last time (1) swing 
forward with a hollow back, then (2) when 
quite at the end of the forward swing double 
suddenly at the waist and bring the feet to 
the bar (see fig. x), and (3) from this position 
shoot the legs outward and downward, and by 
means of this endeavour to rise above the 
bar into the rest (fig. F). The three parts of 
the upstart (the hollow-back swing forward, 
the bringing of the legs to the bar, and the 
shoot) must follow each other in quick 
succession, and each part must be quite 
finished before the next is attempted. Do 
not think that by bending the arms you will 
get above the bar any easier. 

Long swings or grand circles are more 
difficult and more showy than any of the 
exercises yet mentioned. They are circles 
performed at arms’ length from the bar. 
Begin as in fig. r, throw up almost to a 
balance (see top figure in fig. o), then descend 
(in the direction of the arrow) with a good 
dashing swing and endeavour to arrive up 
top again. When in the position of the 
lower figure in fig. o make the shift of the 
hands described already. The clear circle 
ought to be performed over and over again 
for weeks before long swings are attempted, 
and then it is best to obtain assistance when 
making the first attempts. 


draw back the arms, catch hold of the the bar with a swing and a jerk, and is (To be continued.) 
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" THE B. O. P. MAGICIAN: 

ns A NEW SERIES OF PRACTICAL PAPERS ON CONJURING AND SLEIGHT.OF.HAND, 


WITH INSTRUCTIONS FOR CONSTRUCTING APPARATUS. 


Tur Broken Broomstick.—This is a par- 

ticularly striking experiment, as will be 
seen. A common broomstick is given for 
examination, together with a number of slips 
of paper about 12 in. long and 1} in. wide. 
The performer requests two gentlemen to step 
forward to assist him with the trick. A 
couple of volunteers having been found, two 
of the slips of paper are taken —whichever 
two the audience may select—and one given 
to each of the gentlemen to hold. The two 
ends of each slip are brought together, and 
held so between the finger and thumb. The 
ends of the broomstick are now placed one 
within each of the paper rings so formed. 
At this point the performer instructs his 
assistants to hold tight and to take care 
to keep the stick perfectly horizontal,” and 
£0 On. 

Taking another stout stick, or a poker, he 
gives a smart blow to the centre of the sus- 
pended broom-handle, which immediately 
breaks in two, while the two paper rings held 
by the assistants are found quite uninjured, 
and may, if desired, be torn in pieces to prove 
that they are unprepared. 

Sometimes the ends of the broomstick are 
rested on the rims of two wine-glasses filled 
with water, and the stick broken without 
damaging the glasses or so much as spilling 
a drop of the Jiquid. 

Now, as to how it's done." Well, there is 
no doing required. The supposed wonder is 
no trick at all. but simply a natural result in 
accordance with the laws of physics. Before 
the motion imparted to the broomstick, in the 
act of striking it, has time to travel to the 
ends, the stick is broken, and once broken, 
all motion ceases; hene- the "easan that 
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CHAPTER I.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


the paper rings or the wine-glasses remain 
intact. 

The only point of importance to be re- 
membered is that the blow must be struck 
smartly and quickly ; if there is any hesitation 


or uncertainty, the experiment wil! be a 
failure. 

If asword is used to break the stick with, 
the effect of the feat is greatly heightened, as 
the stick appears to be cut in two. 


The Mystic Ball, Ring, and Card.—A 
wooden rod is passed round for examination, 
together with a ball. The latter has a hole 
through its centre, of such a size as to allow 
it to pass freely up and dowh the rod. When 
these are returned, the rod is stuck upright 
in a suitable stand. The ball now rises and 
falls, slowly or quickly, at the command of 
the magician; a turned wooden ring is then 
placed over the rod in place of the ball, and 
may be made to answer questions in a similar 
manner to the animated coin, as described in 
Chapter V. of the Magician articles in last 
volume ; finally & card is selected from the 
pack and placed against the top of the rod, 
when it immediately slides down to the 
bottom, and afterwards rises and falls at 
command. 

The explanation is simple. While the 
performer is arranging the rod in position, 
he slips over the little ornamental knob at 
the top a small wire ring; to this ring is 
attached a long black silk thread, the other 
end of which passes out of sight tothe hands 
of a hidden assistant. When the ball or 
ring is dropped over the rod, the assistant 
must take cure to hold the thréad slack, that 
it may fall to the bottom without impediment. 

Taking his cue from the commands of the 
magician, he forthwith raises the ball and 
allows it to fall by alternately pulling and 
relaxing the thread (fig. 1). In the case 
of the ring, the thread should be pulled in 
sudden jerks. 

The method by which the card is attached 
to the rod will require a little additional ex- 
planation. For this purpose the little appli- 
ance shown in fig. 2 is used. It oonsists, as 
will be seen, of a wire ring (of such a size as 
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to pass freely over the rod) soldered to a 
round, flat piece of tin. The outer surface of 
the latter is covered with beeswax or soap, so 
that it will adhere when pressed against the 
back of the card. 

If the tyro has not sufficient skill to 
attach this to the card, and afterwards to 
detach it without attracting attention, or, 

being inexperienced in the art of 
soldering, is unable to make the ap- 
paratus, this stage of the trick may 
be omitted. 

Any smooth, straight stick will do 

Fic.2, for the rod. The base may be orna- 

`` mentally turned in a lathe, or a 
simple flat piece of wood may be used, say 
7 in. square by 1} in. thick; or, again, the 
rod may simply be stuck into a hole of the 
proper size made in the floor. 

The thread will be found quite invisible 
against a dark background, however bril- 
liantly lighted the room may be. 

The Talking Hand.—This trick is also 
worked by means of a black silk thread. 
The apparatus consists of a model of a hand, 
terminating a few inches above the wrist. 
From the palm, near the root of the thumb, 
there projects a metal point of such a length 
as to keep the finger tips resting on the 
table. The thread passes over the wrist 
(see fig. 3) the two ends leading off right 
and left to the hands of the performer’s 
assistant. By pulling both ends of the 
thread simultaneously, the wrist is depressed, 
and, as a natural consequence, the fingers 
are raised; when the thread is released, the 
wrist once more becomes elevated and the 
fingers fall with an audible tap. 

Wax hands for this trick are sold at the 
magical repositories at about 15s. each, but 
this is quite an unnecessary expense. A 
plaster cast from a human hand can be 
made for a few pence with a certain ,amount 
of care, and answers the purpose well enough. 
It may or may not be painted flesh-colour, 
and the ornamental wristband may be of 
any material and colour according to taste. 

The questions put to the“ talking hand!“ 
are of the same character as those used with 
the “ animated coin.” 

Clairvoyance | extraordinary. — The per- 
former hands a number of slips of paper to 
various members of the audience, with a 
request that they will each write down, as 
secretly as they please, the name of some 
well-known personage. This done, the 
papers are folded so as to hide the writing, 
and returned to the performer, who collects 
them on a tray or plate. He now takes each 
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one separately, and, without looking at it, 
holds it against his forehead. After a 
certain amount of mental exertion (more 
or less) he proceeds to slowly spell out the 
name written on the paper. The whole of 
the papers are read in this way, and each is 
acknowledged to be correct. 

This apparently inexplicable illusion is 
accomplished by the simplest possible arti- 
fice. The only requirement for the successful 
performance is à plentiful supply of impu- 
dence. 

A confidential friend in the audience must 


be privately requested to write a particular . 


name, say “ Longfellow.” When the per- 


former collects the papers, he takes care to. 


keep this special one in sight. Taking up 
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one of the other papers at random, he presses 
it against his forehead, as already described, 
and states boldly that the name written on 
the paper is“ Longfellow.” The confederate 
then acknowledges that he wrote that name. 
The performer carelessly opens the paper, as 
if merely to verify his statement, and makes 
a mental not» of the name, let us suppose, 
“ Röntgen.” Throwing the paper on one 
side, he takes up another, and, after the 
usual by-play, slowly spells out the name 
“ Röntgen.” Opening this, he notes the 
next name, and so on. Each time he gives 


out the name written on the last paper, and 
under pretence of ascertaining the correct- 
ness of his statement, opens the one he holds 
and notes its contents. The paper written by 


- the confederate is kept till last, held to the 


forehead in the same way, and declared to 
bear the name observed on the previous slip. 

If the performer is skilful enough to 
secretly open and note the contents of one 
of the papers while collecting them from the 
spectators, the employment of a confederate 
is superseded. No first-class conjurer 
would for a moment entertain the idea of 
making use of the services of a confederate, 
save under very exceptional circumstances. 
The same trick may be introduced as an 
experiment in “second sight." The clair- 
voyant, after being subjected tothe usual sham 
mesmeric passes, is blindfolded, but in such 
a manner that she or he can see beneath the 
bandage down on to the surface of a small 
table placed within range. As each paper is 
opened it is carelessly thrown on the table in 
such a way that the clairvoyant can just see 
the writing. For the rest, the working of the 
trick is identical with the form previously 
described. 

The Fairy Tambourine.—This is a com- 
paratively new trick, and has enjoyed a fair 
share of popularity. 

The apparatus consists of a couple of 
silver-plated rings, made to fit one over the 
other. ‘They are usually about 8 in. in dia- 
meter. They are first handed for examina- 
tion, together with a sheet of thin paper. 
When returned, the performer places the 
paper between the two rings, and presses the 
rings together; the paper being held between 
them, tightly stretched, forming a sort of 
tambourine. 

After showing both sides, he carefully 
tears off the superfluous paper, and, holding 
the tambourine at arm’s length, makes a 
small hole in the centre of the paper, from 
which a length of several hundred yards of 
paper ribbon is produced. 

The paper ribbon for this trick, which must 
be procured from the conjuring depots, is 
tightly rolled up by machinery, the coil 
being of such a size as to fit loosely inside 
the smaller of the rings. When introduced, 
it is prevented from falling out on the other 
side by the turned-over rim (see fig. 4). The 
coil of ribbon is concealed beneath the per- 
former's coat, under the right arm ; some per- 
formers prefer to place it under the left arm, 
but this is purely a matter of personal con- 


venience. The sheet of paper used is put. 
posely cut considerably larger than the rings, 
in order to afford a cover for the introduction 
of the ribbon. Having stretched the paper 
between the rings and shown both sides, the 
performer proceeds to tear off the projecting 
paper. In doing this, the tambourine is 
held across the breast, so that it is a toler- 
ably easy matter to slip the coil of ribbon into 
position at the back. 

This accomplished, the trick is practically 
done. It only remains to place the finger 
and thumb through the centre of the paper, 
seize the end of the ribbon, and draw it out. 
If the tambourine is now held horizontally 
(i.e. with the paper facing the floor), the 
ribbon will continue to rapidly fall through 
the hole unaided, in serpentine coils, .with 
very pretty effect. As soon as the move- 
ment begins to slacken, place the wand on 
the left side of the ribbon, and swing it 
round and round in circles, carrying the 
ribbon with it. By this means the remainder 
will be rapidly drawn out, and by the time 
the whole has been produced a large heap 
will have been formed. 

A good conclusion to this feat is the 
production of a rabbit or birdcage from 
the centre of the mass of paper. A small 
rabbit may be carried in one of the breast 
pockets. If the coil of ribbon is concealed 
under the right arm, the rabbit must be 
placed in the pocket on the left side, and 
vice versá. 

The construction of the birdcage for this 
purpose is the same as that described in 
Chapter IX. of the articles in last volume in 
connection with the inexhaustible hat trick. 
This may also be concealed under the arm. 

I have also seen the birdcage (which in 
this case was, I should think, some 14 in. 
square) loaded“ into the ribbon from a 
special table. The top of the table formed a 
shallow box open at the rear (fig. 5), wherein 
the cage, in its folded condition, was con- 
cealed. When this method is adopted, the 
performer places the ribbon on the table for 
an instant, while he takes the rings apart and 
again calls attention to their freedom from 
deception. In taking the ribbon from the 
table, the cage is drawn out from the open- 
ing on the side turned towards the per- 
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former, and under the ample cover is de- 
veloped and ** produced." 

The rabbit may, if preferred, be concealed 
in a pocket fixed behind a chair, but the 
plan of carrying the animal on the 
performer's person is by far the better and 
more artistic method. 

Assistance of this kind from tables and 
chairs is rapidly going into disfavour among 
first-class conjurers, and some of the best 
performers of the present day use only light 
tables with thin tops (sometimes even of 
clear plate-glass) supported on slender 
legs—a contrast indeed to the  old-timed 
magician with his four or five massive 
tables, each with a cloth reaching right 
down to the floor, and an assistant or two 
concealed underneath ! 

( To be continued.) 
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Problem No. 564. 
By J. MAYCHRZYCKL 


BLACK. | 
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| WHITE. 


White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


8--5—16 pieces, 


Some of the games at the International 
Tournament of last June exhibit pretty play, 
as this specimen shows: 


Ruy Lopez. 
LASKER. BLACKBURNE. 
White. Black. 
1. P—K 4 P—K 4 
2. K Kt—B 3 Q Kt—B3 
3. B—Kt 5 pP—Q 3 
4. P—Q 4. B—Q 2 
5. P —Q 5 (a) Kt—Kt 1 
6. B--Q3 B—K 2 
7. Kt—B 3 K kt B 3 
8. Kt—K 2 P- 3 
9. P—B 4 Kt—h3 
10. Kt- Kt 3 Kt—B 4 
11. B—B 2 P—Q Kt 4 (b) 
12. P—Kt 4 Kt —Kt 2 
13. QP «F BxP 
14. Px P Bx Rt P 
15. P-QR4 B-—Q 2 
16. Castles P-Kt3 
17. P—R 3 P—KR4 
18. B—K 3 P—R4 
19. P—Kt6 QR-—B1 
20. R—B1 Kt —D 4 
21. Kt—Q 2 (c) P—R 5 
22. Kt—K 2 p—Kt 4 (d) 
23. BxP k R—kt1 
24. BxP By RP 
25. B—K Kt 3 B—K 3 
26. R- K 1 kt — Kt 5 
27. Kt—Bl B- Kt 4 
28. R- Kt 1 RK R 1 
29. Kt -B 3 B—B 5 
30. Kt—Q 5 Q—Kt 4 
31. P—B 3 R—R 8 (ch.) (e) 
39. K* R B B 
33. Kt B (J) Kt—B 7 (ch.) 
34. K — Kt 1 Kt * 
35. Kt —- B 5 B x Kt (B 5) 
36. PB 2-27 
37. K R Kt x B 
38. QR—B1 QxBP 
39. Kt Kt 6 R—Q 1 
40. Kt-B4 Kt—Kt 2 
41. Kt -K 3 Q—B 5 
42. K—B 2 * RP 
43. R- B 7 Kt —B 4 
44. R—K Rl R—Q 2 


45. R— B 8 (ch.) 
46. R (R 1) -R 8 
Resigns. 

(a) An unusual move, 
pretty variations. 

(^) This allows the Kt to retire to Kt 2. 

(c) To protect the K P. 

(d) A clever way of attacking White, but 


which leads to 


at move 21 the white B should rather have 
taken the Kt. 

(^) This leads to a mate or a speedy win 
of the Q. 

(f) If Px Kt, then Q—R 5 (ch.), and 
mate next move; or if R—K 2, then Kt— 
B 7 (ch.), etc. 


ANSWERS TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. A. S.—Your magic squares will be examined. 

J. M.—Ihre obige Aufgabe ist eine der lieblichsten 
in dem Wochenblatte “Tygodnik Szachowy." The 
Polish *'Szachowy" can be obtained from tlf 
Redaktor, 16 Nowy Swiat, Warsaw. 


— 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


— md 


A BAD HABIT. 


A CERTAIN man a habit had 
When days were dark and cold: 
He always spoke of man as mad. 
At least that's what l'm told. 


His friends observed it with distress: 
“Why, this will never do; 

If man be mad as you profess, 

What must we think of you? 


“This caze” they said, is very plain, 
"lis also very sad: 

The man himself must be insane 

Who speaks of man as mad. 


“The greater must include the less, 
Thats sense and Euclid too: 

That you are mad you must confcas 
If what you say be true.” 


He always spoke of man as mad, 
At least that’s what I'm told, 
Whenever in his head be had 
An influenza cold. 
C. J. BODEN. 


— 
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WORDS OF CHEER. 


W. G. C. writes from Sydney, New South Wales: 
1 and my family are constant reuders of the quarterly 
numbers of tlie * D.O.P. and we look forward to its 
arrival in the Colonies with real pleasure. I have 
every quarterly number from No. 8 to the present, and 
have bound them together in volume with stiff paper 
covers, and now my boys read them with delight. 
Long may the B.O P. continue to spreail its Intluence 
abroad, for it isa delight to bave such a variety of 
sound and interesting reading aguinst the trushy 
writings that are being scattered broadcast.” 


far 


ON SKELETONISING LEAVES. 


Tur Editor of the “Exchange anl Mart" gives 
the following practical instructions for this interest- 
ing hobby: Lay the leaves iu water and let them 
remain until the skin becomes decompo-ed, but 
remove them before the fibrous veins are attacked. 
The leaves chosen must be quite perfect, and not 
too young, Or gatherel too late in the season. 
During July the leaves are at their best; 
but leaves of evergreens may be gathered at any 
time. Rain-water is to be preferred for the soaking 
process, and the tub should be exposed to the sun, and 
the water replenished as required. The time usually 
needed to carry the process of decomposition to the 
right point is about a fortnight, after which tle 
leaves should be examined twice a week, or daily, if the 
weather iswarm ; but some kinds require much longer. 
When thoroughly soft and pulpy, remove them to & 
basin of clean water ; they willlook like a mass of filth, 
and the stench will be almost unbearnble. They will 
be too tender to touch with the band, and must be 
lifted gently on cards iuto the clean water. Havetwo 
brushes at hand—an old tooth-brush and one of the 
softest camel-hair, but us thick asa pencil. Having 
lifted a leaf out of the water on a card, brush tenderly 
with the soft brush until the whole of the skin is 
removed, then dip in water, and having reversed the 
leaf under the water, repeat the process on the other 
side. If the skeleton is not by this time quite clear of 
the pulpy matter, the tooth-brush must be used, not 
with a sweeping motion, but with a few gentle taps. 
Give the skeleton another washing in clean water in 
the same way as before; then immerse it in the 
bleaching solution, which is made by pouring water 
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on chloride of lime, and pouring off the clear water 
when the sediment has quite settled. Delicate leuves, 
such as those of the ivy, will be thoroughly bleached 
in a couple of hours, but others take longer ; they will 
be spolled if allowed to ren.ain too long. Then 
immerse in several clean waters and leave for half-an- 
hour in the last. After this, float the skeleton on a 
card in as natural a position as possible, and drain 
preparatory to the drying, which should follow 
quickly. An oven not tvo hot is best ; experience will 
teach the amount of drying that is requisite. The 
skeletons will now be strong enough to bear delicate 
handling. 

Leaves which contain tannin (such as those of the 
oak) resist decomposition, and are unmanageable. If 
laced in a pot with a large number of caddis-worms, 
t ia said that skeletons enn be obtained. Another plan 
with ordinary leuves is to boil them; some have tried 
burying them in sand or common earth with success. 
The be:t leaves to opernte on are those of the Ivy, 
Hol (but not with other leaves because of the 
spines), Laurel, Lime, Maple, Pear, Orange, Lemon, 
Walnut, Willow, Butcher's Broom, Chestnut, White 
Hawthorn, and Vine. The petals of the Hydrangea, 
the roots of the Hemlock, the calyx of the Winter 
Cherry. and the seed-vessels of the Thorn-apple, Hen- 
bane, Canterbury-bell, and Columbine, are excellent for 


the purpose.” 


SOUND ADVICE. 


ZIMMERMAN, the world's champion, says to 
cyclists: Don't smoke: it depresses the heart and 
shortens the wind. Don't drink: drink never wins 
races, 1 have trophies nt home which would have 
belonged to others if they had left liquor alone.” 


+ 


MERCHANT SHIPS OF THE 
WORLD. 


Acconpixd to tables published by“ Llord's Register 
of British and Foreign Shipping.” the world's mercan- 
tile marine is worked under the following flags :, 


— 


— | Steamers Sailers | Ships 
Jßßͥͥ ĩ˙ AA 2 
I. British (including 
the Colonies) .| 7,837 | 3,161 | = 10,998 
II. American. ; 821 9,189 = 3.010 
IIT. Norwegian . | 719 1,749 | = 2,528 
Iv. German ` ; 1,133 543 = 1,676 
V. Swedish ` ‘ 642 766 = 1,408 
VI. Russiau A . 456 762 = 1,218 
VII. French A Z 639 543 = 1,18? 
VIII. Italian . : 4 282 868 = 1, 10 
IX. Japanese . 477 364 | = 841 
X. Danish i é 360 436 | = 796 
XI. spanish í " 438 968 | = 70l 


—— — — u —ö 


— 


The remaining vessels are owned by: Greece, 404 ; 
Brazil, 347; Holland, 3381; Turkes, 313; Austria- 
Hungary, 277; Argentina, 198; Chui, 137; and by 
thirteen other nationalities, There are 28.180 ships 
atioat of 100 tons and over, of which 15,324 are stenmers 
and 12,856 sailers. The tonnage of the stcamers 1a 
20.877,746 tons, and of the sailers 6,795,782, making a 
total of 27,673,528 tons. 


— 
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HOW TO BECOME A MIDDY IN 
THE NAVY. 


READERS are continually inquiring how they can 
become officers in the Royal Navy. as our answers from 
time to time in the“ Correspondence " prove. Already 
the usual crop of inquiries is showing, so even thus 
early in the new volume we give an ample answer, con- 
dened from the Bazaar“: With the exception of 
the special appointments to Mercantile Marine, given 
to sons of Celoniala and the Service Cadetships 
bestowed on the sons of officers who have served with 
distinction. the only way to become a midst ipman in 
the Roya! Navy is to obtain from the First Lurd of the 
Admiralty, or from a member of the Board, ecte, a 
nomination, which will entitle the candidate to 
compete tor à naval cadetship. The examinations are 
held in March, July, and December in each vear, and 
the candidate must be over fourteen and n-half and 
under fiftecn and a-half on May 15, September 15, or 
January 15 following. respectively. If successful in 
the examination the candidate is entered. us a cadct on 
board the Brafannia, for which the fees will be a; the 
rate of 751. per annum, exclusive of pocket-moncy, 
cost of books, washing, ete., which must also te paid 
by the parents. Parents must likewise provide the 
necessary en- chest and contenta, and scientific instru. 
ments ncconling to pattern. The whole course in the 
Britannia lasts ubout sixteen months (fe. four terms), 
and the cost from beginning to end would probably be 
from 1502. to 2001. Applications for information both 
as to commissions and. entrance in the ranks should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Admiralty, Whitehall.” 


TTHRRE YraAns' READER.—Canvas when of good quality 
is not ensily damaged if stretched tightly over the 
wood. If you build of thicker wood it will be much 
heavier, und greater care will be required to make it 
water-tight. Then, too, you could not carry it alone, 
which you might do if of canvas. The canoe will 
safely convey a small lugsail, and the mast should be 
stepped just inside the forward end of welL 


C. E.—No, we have not published a coloured plate on 
British Dragon-flies, but may do so one day. In the 
meantime, Mr. Upcott Gill, Strand, London, is about 
to bring out a work on the subject. 


F. H. N.—See “Our Boys," by Stansfield Hicks, pub- 
lished by Norie & Wilson, 156 Minories. 


T. GILBERT.—There is no article on the Thermostatic 
boat in our ** Indoor Games," and it is out of print in 
the number in which it originally appeared. You 
can only get it second-hand. 


H. CounenzEE.— Our experience is the same as yours. 
Weare looking for the sume thing for purposes of 
our own, and when we have found it you shall hear 
of it in these columus. 


T. C.—You think too much of what you fancy people 
think about vou. It will go away as you get more 
experience of the world. 


ENGINRER.— Reynolds's books on Locomotive Engine- 
driving are all published by Crosby Lockwood & 


Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. The prices are in accord- ` 


ance with the different bindings. 


P. G. T.—There are generally two or three among the 
advertisements in“ Exchange and Mart.” Bathurst 
of Tewkesbury, or any other canoe-builder, might 
have one on liaud. 


A. F. FiELp.—It would take a series of articles to 
answer your question, We have had many articles 
on Astronomy. The one on making the telescope is 
reprinted in our * Indoor Games.” You can get the 
maps, etc, of Mr. Stanford, Cockspur Street, or 
George Philip & Son, of 32 Fleet Street, 


AN OLD Reaper.—The start is generally made as a 
clerk in the counting-house of the shipping firm. 


H. G.—Clearness of definition is what you should look 
for in buving a telescope, The ranges of large num- 
bers of miles ascribed to cheap telescopes are mostly 
imaginary. You would find a pair of field-glasses of 
much more use to you, and they would last you all 
your life. 


WiLHARJUD and M. VALTV.— Lon can buy the lenses 
at Negretti & Zambra’s or Beck's in Cornhill or 
any first-class optician's. 


T. B. L. and C. HonNToN.—Look at the advertisements 


in“ The English Mechanic,” or some publication of 
that sort. 


HERBERT. There is a good deal about model yachting 
in the Model Engineer," price twopence. published 
monthly by Dawbarn & Ward, 6 Farringdon 
Avenue, EC. 


F. C. LxkbEn.—Any book in print can be had by 
ordering it through Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Stationers' Hall Court, lt does not matter who is 
the presout puulisher. 


CORRESPONDENCF i, 
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ELEPHANT (Bow, E). — We can't have extra 
supplements at present. Thanks for nots about 
lenses. 


ARCHITECT.—You had better consult the lists of 
Benetfink & Co., Tylar (of Aston. Birmingham), 
Lancaster, etc. ; we believe Tylar's ** Tit-bit is ex- 
cellent, and we have seen good work done with 
Lancaster's * Omnigraph." If you do not want to 
spend more than £2. we think that you had better 
be content with }-plate size. 


H. F. (Tooting Graveney ).—Probable cost from 30s. to £2, 
if made entirely yourself. Cost of parts can be ascer- 
tained from Messrs King, Mendliam & Co., Bristol. 


RIENZI.—You could doubtless procure the particulars 
by writing to headquarters. 


Purer.—You can buy the pupa of a large number of 
the butterflies and moths from the natural-history 
dealers. Get a catalogue from Watkins & Don- 
caster, 36 Strand. 


Vikinc.—Any bookseller can get a Danish grammar 
for you. Such books are published by David Nutt, 
Sampson Low, and Williams & Norgate. 


AN OLD SURSCRIBER.— The vowel index was on page 448 
of our eighteeuth volume. 


F. K.— There are good lessons on arithmetic for private 
study in “Cassell’s. Popular Educator." The best 
plan is to get two or three arithmetic books and 
learn how to do the examples by the different ways 
in which the methods are explained. If you are 
working up for an examination, you should use tbe 
book recommended for that special purpose. It isin 
the use of these special books that candidates who 
are coached at the large cramming establishments 
have such an advantage. 


F. C. MEAL and others. Lou should have some such 
book as * Reed's New Guide-Book to the Marine 
Board Examinations of Masters and Mates," price 5s. 
post free of T. Reed & Co., 181 High street W est, 
Sunderland. The same firm publish several other 
good books on seamanship and marine engineering, 
and it might be as well for you to get their list. 


H. L. W.—Think it over again. It is nothing but 
folly to enter on an occupation merely for the sake 
of wearing & uniform, You would soon be glad 
enough to get about in ordinary clothes, 


E. A. Eason.—You can buy an osprey's egg for 3s. 9d. 
nt any of the natural-history shops, and you can buy 
an osprey skiu for half a guinea. 


C. G. Hitcarss.—You had better stav where you are. 
Poultry-farming has been frequently tried in tbis 
country and always failed, except as an udjunct to 
ordinary farming, market gardening, or something 
of that sort. The foreigners who send us eggs in 
such large quantities do not keep poultry-farms. 


Cyciist.—Yes. Get it direct from the Cyclists’ Touring 
Club. 


CYPHER.— You would have to grow other things as 
well, and be within cartage distance of some large 
town. You could not do better than write to the 
editor of the * Gardener’s Chronicle," and you woull 
probably find suitable books among the publications 
of Mr. Gill, 170 Strand. 


Scoren Boy.—We would rather not. If we were to 
invite our readers to call and see us they would keep 
us going all day long. We have nothing to do with 
party politics in this paper. 


R. N. B. T.—Write for particulars to the Secretary of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George 
Street, Westminster. 


G. S. D. Chata, C. E. Hovsr, and others — The book 
on the Merchant Service that would suit you is prob- 
ably » Under the Red Ensign," or “ How to go to 
Sea," published at a shilling by Pewtress & Co, 
Little Queen Street, Holborn. 


DEAD CaxAnY (A. A.).—We regret to say that the 
death of this bird was due to fever of the most 
malignant type. Nothing would have saved it, and 
we fear you will have other losses, as thc complaint 
is highly contagious. Your best plan will be in- 
stantly to remove from the society of its companions 
nny bird that shows the least sign of being ill, and 
have the cage in which any have died disinfected by 
stoving. *'Pectorine" would be of not the slightest 
use in such a case, 


W M.—The letters A.K.C. mean Associate of King's 
College, London, and imply that a certain course of 
training has there been gone through. 


MEDALS.—We can hardly give such a plate at 
present, but we will bear the matter in mind. 


W. H.—Sorry we cannot do what you ask. 
O. M. C.—Of no use to us. 


. 1088.—Vol. XXII. Price One Penny. 
No x SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1899. FV 


(xo. 7 OF CURRENT VOL.) 


TWO CHUMMY SITELLBACKS. 
By Johx A. Hiaainson (late Royal Mail Steam Packet Company), 


Author of * Dog-Watch Yarns,” * A Stricken Ship,” etc. etc. 
(Illustrated by G. E. ROBERTSON.) 
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Sev yon. 


He burst open the companion door, to find them struggling. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Ws the yards were squared in the lifts 
and braces big Jim mustered his 
friends, 

“The eaptain's going ashore,” said he. 
„Let us demand our immediate discharge.“ 

All tive went aft and met the skipper. In 
reply to their request the latter said: “ As 
soon as the ship's arrival has been reported 
I shall find some men. Await my return 
quietly.” 

Shortly after sundown he came on board, 
and also a couple of determined-looking men, 
who took over the berths lately filled by the 
deceased mate and boatswain. Jim and his 
companions were presently called aft.“ See 
here," the captain observed, “ you will all go 
to the Chincha Islands in this ship. You 
see that Britisher," and he indicated a man- 
of-war about half a mile away: should you 
dare to attract her attention you will do so 
at your peril. I have spoken; go for'a'd." 

That night all the crew were locked within 
the forecastle. Not that the captain would 
have regretted their desertion had such agreed 
with his plans, but just then he had formed 
certain devices which he took care should 
not fail. 

Anyway, after discharging the coals the 
Pearl sailed for the famous guano depots, 
and there she remained three months loading 
her homeward cargo. In due time she 
returned to Callao, and again Jim applied for 
his discharge, which was readily extended to 
all his companions. But the captain would 
not pay one cent in wages, and thus the five 
seamen found their way on shore without 
money and with scarcely any clothing. They 
were, however, kindly received into a board- 
ing-house. 

While awaiting re-shipment & thrilling 
incident arose. One day Dick and his friend 
observed among the natives much commo. 
tion, and their curiosity was presently 
increased by the arrival of several boats 
belonging to the British man-of-war. Into 
them were handed many ladies and children. 
From the boarding-master the friends learned 
that a formidable Spanish squadron was 
coming northward to bombard the town, and 
that a fight would certainly follow. 

And it did. During the afternoon the 
enemy arrived off San Lorenzo Island, and 
that night a Peruvian monitor quietly slipped 
out of the bay. 

Next morning all the merchant shipping 
in the line of fire were directed to remove to 
safer quarters, while deliberately the Spanish 
vessels took up their positions opposite the 
town. Intense excitement prevailed. The 
forts were, however, all ready for immediate 
action, while along the beach many heavy 
guns had been ranged, and they were mostly 
manned by European seamen. 

Boom! From the leading ship a spurt of 
fire ana smoke was followed by the whizz of 
a large missile hurtling over the roofs on its 
way toward Lima, seven miles off. 

“Keep your hair on, Tommy, and your 
eye lifting." 

* Ay, ay, old collywobbles. This is some- 
thing like an adventure—look out ! 

Boom, boom, boom! In rapid succession 
three shots followed the first, and deep 
silence fell upon the town. As yet no injury 
had befallen the old seaport, nor, indeed, the 
eapital across the sands. but such a condi- 
tion was short-lived. From the forts and 
the guns along the shore a heavy discharge 
returned the challenge. The house shook 
as if struck by an earthquake. Like the 
raising of a white stage-curtain the smoke 
clouds rolled northward. Every eye sought 
the first glimpse of the haughty foe, till 
suddenly a yell of exultation burst from the 
expectant crowd. Ihe Numancia—the 
Spanish flagship—was apparently uninjured, 
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but the Ville de Madrid astern had a strong 
list to starboard, while amidships clouds of 
stenin arose. 

„Hit in the bread-barge!” cried Tommy 
Scuttle excitedly, *and the one astern of 


-. her's crippled too.” 


The latter had a large hole clean through 
her wooden sides, but above the machinery. 
Anyhow, both vessels speedily drew out of 
range amid the frantic *“ Vivas”? and 
“ Hurrahs " of the folk ashore. Upon the 
town the remaining ships now directed their 
fire, but the range was bad, and the marks- 
manship worse. To be sure, one shot hap- 
pened to pass through an embrasure, and 
killed the sixteen men manning the gun 
inside, as also—so rumour had it—the Peru- 
vian Minister of War. Not one gun along 
the beach nor a man attached to them was 
injured. A couple of houses near the mole 
were struck, but beyond that the town and 
the city behind it sustained no injury. 

After an apparently harmless attack the 
Spanish ships eat-headed their anchors and 
rejoined the cripples awaiting their ussist- 
ance, Next day all had disappeared. ‘They 
had sailed for the Sandwich Islands, whence 
was sent home the news of a glorious 
victory, and the surrender of the Peruvian 
capital! 

With the departure of the Spaniards the 
Peruvian monitor returned, while several 
ships arrived from the Chinchas, and in 
them most of the Pearl crew found berths. 
Daly and Lacey also left, but big Jim would 
not desert the two friends until they had 
secured suitable vessels. 

One morning the “boss” declared that 
vacancies had been secured for all three on 
board the Prince Rupert. And,“ he added, 
“as you fellows seem short of gear, I'll fit 
you out with a rig or two." With that he 
took them to his clothing-store hard by, and 
from a large stock of “bulls wool and 
oakum " clothing presented the guests with 
some articles, which, howe ver, fell to pieces 
as if glued when first wet. 

The three friends were put on board the 
new ship in good time. From jibboom 
end to taffrail she was soon arrayed in all 
her finery, and from the mizzen peak 
fluttered the ensign of Merry England. 

“ Anchor's away, sir!" 

The prow pointed toward the harbour- 
mouth. Thrice the ensign dipped in final 
farewell. Out past the dingy lighthouse on 
San Lorenzo, as in one long close-hauled 
board she headed south-westward, and the 
fast falling night hid the mighty snow-capped 
Andes—she was alone at sea. 

During the following three weeks the 
Prince Rupert held her course towards Cape 
Horn, but meanwhile a considerable improve- 
ment in the position of Dick and his chum 
was made by the captain. 

Their story of shipwreck and adventure 
was the subject of much comment fore and 
aft, till at length it reached the skipper. He 
immediately called the lads aft, and their 
statements ended by both leaving the fore- 
castle for berths among the apprentices in 
the after-deck-house. And that step was 
not all. With much kindness the captain 
sent forward several slop-chest suits of 
bard-weather clothing, together with com- 
plete outfits of oil-skins and sea-boots, so 
that Dick and Tommy were made comfort- 
able and happy on board. The same con- 
sideration was shown to big Jim, and to him 
the captain expressed approval of his manly 
behaviour. 

* 'hankee, sir," the latter returned,“ but 
I only did my duty. An' all along I pitied 
from my heart the misery those young 

fellows endured—they're gents’ sons, sir, an’ 
I'm only an old shellback, anyhow.” 
Before reaching the limits of fine weather 


all the canvas was replaced by heavy suits, 


which would take them round Cape Horn, 
and as she was now sailing eastward the 
strong gales encountered off that inhospitable 
coast would be in her favour. 

Day by day the weather became colder 
and the wind and sea stronger. The nights 
too became long and dark, but off the Cape 
they would have a good moon. With the 
first real hard “ blow " down came all the 
light spars, until finer weather prevailed, and 
one night the helm was eased, so that the 
gallant craft began to move rapidly through 
the water, while from the forecastle arose in 
lusty strains-— 

“Sing ho, for a gay and gallant bark, 
A strong and lively breeze, 
A bully crew, and a skipper too, 
To carry me over the seas; " 


and the united voices in the rousing chorus 
rang merrily out on the rising gale. 

Yes, the swing of the sea had fallen well 
aft, and the yards were well cheeked in, while 
round the bow surged in wide belts of seeth- 
ing foam the cold, dark waters of bleak Cape 
Horn. Under a whole main-topgallant sail 
the vessel sped throughout the night. During 
the following day, however, the barometer 
began to fall, and toward night it was decided 
to shorten sail. 

The work was heavy and long, the canvas 
being stiff as boards and like huge balloons 
bellied above the yards. Amidst the excite- 
ment a heavy snow-squall swept over the 
ship, and the cold was intense—especially 
to men lately enjoying the beautiful Pacitic 
climate. 

As the heft“ of the squall drove ahead 
all hands were alarmed by a sudden cry : 

* Starboard, hard a-starboard ! ” 

Up from the deck an answer came. The 
next moment the heavy canvas began to 
shake as the vessel answered her helm, and 
through the breaks in the flying black clouds 
a gleam of moonlight reebly found its way. 
Right ahead all eyes were fixed upon a ghost- 
like sheen which could not be of the sea, nor 
yet of the blinding snow fast whirling east- 
ward. 

Such a sight Dick and Tommy had never 
seen. In wonderment both peered at the 
strange object, until again a hoarse warnin;s 
disclosed the nature of the fearsome sight. 

“Tee right ahead!” 

As one man the crew abandoned their task, 
and hurried on deck. In the lower riggin g 
they paused, as with one wild rush the sea 
tumbled on board, and every spar shook as 
the gallant vessel reeled to the blow. By the 
bursting of the lee bulwarks the flood dis- 
appeared, and the hands immediately seize d 
and hauled in the lee braces. All that while 
the ship was coming to the wind, and the 
full fury of its violence was soon felt. For 
the space of perhaps about half à minute 
all was enveloped in utter darkness. Ther 
suddenly the moon again shed upon tlhe 
scene her struggling hght, and away on the 
lee beam loomed the phantom-like form of a 
huge iceberg, with the sea tossing in wild 
confusion round its base. 

The suspense of that dreadful half-hour 
was beyond description. As nothing more 
was seen or heard of any further obstruction = 
the hands hurried aloft to complete their 
interrupted task, and the ship was hove- t. 
till daylight. Had the men not been aloft zr 
the critical moment all must have been lost 
since, owing to the flying spume bel c= 
nothing of the berg had been seen. Next 
day the sea to leeward was literally an 
unbroken range of gleaming ice. By the 
mercy of God and a cable length the Piz "n 
Rupert escaped destruction, but during ¢ hc 
struggle she was sorely smitten by the SSA 
yet no life was lost. 3 

Without further mishap they rounded 13, 
Cape. > * 


* 


E À few days of northerly sailing brightened 
p; considerably the prospect. The sun came 


forth to cheer their hearts, and the dark 

nights shortened rapidly. 

Little by little, as she could bear it, the 
. reefs were thrown out and sail made. The 
- mate came along singing out tò “rig the 
stun'sail gear.“ and presently the booms were 
almost buckling under the strain of the 
" extra weight, while the grand ship tossed 
* her head among the surging billows under 
` the foot. Ay, ay, that was a bit of “ carry- 
ing. on,“ no mistake—thev had got what was 

needed, and meant making the most of it. 

e's By-and-by up aloft went the light yards, and 

the main royal was set. Two hands were at 

w the wheel with the mate conning the course, 

and when he sang out to“ heave the log” 

the good old craft very nearly took the whole 
line off the reel with four men striving to 

T recover the “chip.” The temperature and 

1 the barometer were steadily rising. The old 

w man left entirely to his mates the sailing of 

12 the ship, and the chief was making her 

"5 “scoot,” be sure. 

In the dry and comfortable forecastle all 
„Was order and good fellowship; the hands 
* * had settled down to their regular watch-and- 
* watch routine, while the “ farmers ’’—those 
= who ran clear of wheel and look-out duties 
during the night— found some sheltered nook 

' wherein to enjoy the leisure. 

Past the Fulklands and the region of 
wind-bursts off the La Plata, north ward still 

before the wind sped the Prince Rupert, 

— until in the south-east trades all thought of 
Cape Horn was obliterated from every mind. 

^ Then ensued a spell of weary doldrum- 

— drifting, and crossing of the Line. As north 
of that she drew clear, there one day came 

from aloft the cry, '* Sail O! "—the first seen 

^ since leaving Peru. 

The stranger proved to be a large square- 
rigged craft 120 days out from Akyab, and 
by signal she was asking for assistance. 

The Prince Rupert bore down, and sent 

a boat alongside. The latter presently re- 

- turned, stating that the strange crew were all 
down with the scurvy: could fresh food or a 
few hands be supplied? 

: She must be assisted," the captain said. 

Are any of her officers about?“ 

- There's only the captain and some boys 
on deck, sir," the second mate replied ; “ they 
have already buried three men." 

With that the skipper sang out for 
volunteers, and big Jim, with Dick and 
Tommy Scuttle, stepped forward. “ We've 
had our three months’ advance of wages, 
sir.“ Jim observed, and with your leave we 
will go." 

* Very well; I cannot spare more hands. 

- Take those men and some tinned foods on 
board," the captain added to the mate. 
„By the way, where is she bound to?“ 
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* New York, and is loaded with tenk- wood.“ 


„Well, bear a hand now, and get back as 
soon as you can. Do not forget to tell the 
captain that the Northern States have de- 
clared war against the Southern Union. He 
mny not know that; but in any case she is an 
English vessel." 

Liverpool owned, sir.” 

The volunteers were soon placed on board 
their new ship, the captain of which was 
intensely surprised on learning of the out- 
break of hostilities in America, since his 
vessel.—she was named the Comorin—had 
been for nearly three years trading among 
the East Indian ports, until a sudden demand 
for teak-wood at New York sent freights up 
to a very profitable figure. All that while 
the crew had been living mostly on salted 
provisions, with the result now visible. 

The unfortunate fellows were so seriously 
stricken that no solid food could be taken, 
owing to the softness of the gums, while the 
flesh of some was impressionehe as putty. 
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Under such circumstances it can be readily 
imagined with what feelings of uneasiness 
big Jim and his young friends faced a task 
almost beyond their strength. Hach, how- 
ever, manfully determined to do his duty as 
long as life or strength remained, and all 
three immediately tackled the problem. 
Some two days later their hearts were 
cheered by the appearance of a large 
Australian packet-ship, that sent on board 
a good supply of fresh foods, but could not 
spare men, since she was filled with emi- 
grants. 

That help cheered the stricken crew, and 
proved invaluable. The weather remained 
exceedingly fine, and without mishap the 
vessel crossed the Gulf Stream, where for 
the first time Dick and Tominy saw floating 
peacefully immense patches of the greyish 
weed peculiar to the locality. 

Gne night Dick Lenason wason the look- 
out, and presently spied a vessel looming off 
the port bow. She was immediately reported, 
and the officer came forward. By that time 
the unknown craft—a low.lying vessel of 
small size—had drawn nearer, and was soon 
made out to be a brig under easy sail. She 
showed no lights, but had soon dropped 
astern and disappeared in the dark. Some 
two hours later she was again sighted off the 
weather quarter, and in that position remained 
till daylight. Those on board the Comorin 
now saw that she was a fast-sailing American 
vessel fully armed. Within the next ten 
minutes she Rad overhauled the ship, and 
hailed: 

* Comorin, ahoy ! 

“New York." 

“ Heave to.“ 

“This is a British vessel,” the captain 
sang out, while Tommy Scuttle ran up to 
the mizzen peak the red ensign. 

“ Heave to," was the gruff reply, “or I'll 
fire." 

The captain turned to the second mate. 
“This is an outrage on the flag,” he said 
warmly, but as certain movements of the 
strange crew indicated prompt fultilment of 
the threat, discretion, under such conditions, 
was deemed advisable, and thereupon the 
main yard was laid a-back. 

From the brig a boat immediately pushed 
off, and her fully armed crew were soon on 
board their prize. 

As their officer stepped aft he was accosted 
by the irate skipper. “ What do you mean, 
sir?" cried he. “This is a British vessel 
owned in Liverpool" and the stranger 
smiled grimly. 

* That's what they all say, captain," the 
latter replied. “Since the outbreak of our 
war every ship sailing from northern ports 
flies your flag. Kindly show me your 
papers.” 

“ Certainly " ; and both went below. 

After some delay the American officer 
returned on deck, and signalled to the brig 
a-weather, while the whole of his boat's crew 
ranged themselves across the deck. 

"Captain," tho Southerner quietly ob- 
served, it is true that your papers are all 
correct, but you have on board a valuable 
New York cargo; I shall take you into 
Charleston Harbour." 

* I'll be hanged if you do, sir.“ cried the 
captain, in great wrath; but, suddenly re- 
membering his helpless condition, added 
less warmly, “ At least, I won't be captured 
without strong protest at such conduct.” 

The American turned on his heel and 
spoke privately with a comrade sent on 
board in a second boat. While that palaver 
was in progress, another of very different 
consequences was being hurriedly arranged 
in the cabin. Thecaptain had fully grasped 
the peculiar situation, and had made up his 
mind accordingly. Thus it happened that 
during the excitement of heaving-to, and the 
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arrival on board of the Yankee privateers, 
Dick Lenason and Tommy Scuttle were 
secreted in one of the cabins by their 
captain. Almost immediately afterwards 
the Americans entered the forecastle and 
cleared it of the entire crew, who were 
sent on board the brig. During that time 
Dick and his chum were safely transferred 
from the cabin into the after-hold, with 
instructions to there remain until needed. 
The captain then replaced the hatch, and 
over it spread the long strip of coir mat- 
ting. 

It so fell out that during those highly 
exciting moments big Jim was at the wheel, 
and there he remained apparently unnoticed 
by the strangers. One other member of the 
original crew also remained on board.-- 
Ellison, the cook. Thus three men were 
left to face the twelve put on board by the 
brig. What resistance could three unarmed 
men make against such superior odds? 

Anyhow, the captors of the Comorin did 
not apprehend trouble. To be sure, they 
searched every room above deck; but, of 
course, Dick and Tommy were below, and 
therefore escaped detection. 

Throughout that day the two friends 
remained undisturbed. They speedily found 
the bread and water tanks, and thus enjoyed 
several meals. They were, however, in total 
darkness, but keen ears always listened for 
the slightest sound near the hatchway. 

"I say, Dick," Tommy whispered, „we 
may have a regular fight with the Yankees. 
I wonder what kind of dodge the skipper has 
in view? We have no weapons, while the 
other side are well supplied. At the same 
time, the captain’s so quict-looking that I'd 
bet he may fairly outwit the lot of 'em— 
pretty checky bit of work, eh?” 

„Rather!“ the other returned. For my 
part, Tommy, I don't care how soon this 
dangerous job ends —I like plenty of room 
and light to work in. What a lurk should 
we re-take the vessel." 

How long they remained thus secreted 
neither could imagine. Both had enjoyed 
several lengthened spells of sleep, while the 
monotony of eating and drinking in the 
dark became somewhat irksome. Suddenly 
Tonmy's sensitive ear caught the almost 
inaudible sound of some one moving cau. 
tiously in the vicinity of the hatch way above. 
The next instant he had gripped his friend, 
and both stood motionless awaiting the 
result. The hatch was entirely removed. 
Two ferms stooped into the aperture, while 
a faint whisper—“ Grip me "—was heard. 

It was big Jim and the captain. 

Hands met hands in firm clasp. Dick 
and Tommy were immediately swung up- 
ward into the dark cabin, and instantly 
hurried into the skipper's room. 

“Hush! The time has come—keep cool. 
Where are you, Jim?" 

Here, sir; and ready.” 

“ Listen," whispered the captain. Elli- 
son is for'a'd guarding the fok'sle door—he 
has my revolver. We four are unarmed and 
must overpower the six men on watch. Jim 
will account for the chief officer, and I shall 
surprise the helmsman—if possible. They 
will likely sing out, but will by that time be 
in the cabin. We want you, Dick, to stand 
by so that the ship does not get aback. You, 
Tommy, are to remain near the hatch just 
removed, and the moment I or Jim sing out 
clap it on, and keep it there—you under- 
stand, don't you?” 

“ Perfectly, sir," both lads whispered. 

With that explanation Dick Lenason was 
stationed at the foot of the short flight of 
stairs immediately facing the wheel, and all 
he had to do was to open the companion 
door, and seize the heim whenever the signal 
was given. Tommy Scuttle also carried out 
his orders, and by lying flat upon the deck 
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beside the open hatchway would remain 
unobserved in the dark. 

Breathlessly both lads awaited the next 
move. Beyond their simple instructions 
nothing had been stated respecting the 
movements of the captain and big Jim, 
both of whom were at that moment sup- 
posed to be fast asleep like the rest of the 
watch below. 

Amidst the profound silence there sud- 
denly arose outside the cabin a half-stifled 
out perfectly audible cry —*' Help, help ! "— 
followed by the shutting of feet as of men 
fiercely contending. Then through the 
gloom Tommy saw at the cabin door two 
forms struggling desperately. The nearer 
one again shouted for assistance, but was 
instantly felled, and lay motionless. Quick 
as thought a rope was fastened round the 
body, and it was only just lowered down 
the open hatchway, when into the oabin 
rushed four sailors seeking to assist their 
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u ELCOME to India, Tom! I’m very glad 

to see you here at last!" cried Dick 
Scrafton to his cousin, Tom Watts, who had 
just landed from an outward-bound India- 
man in the character of oneof the Company's 
interpreters, carrying out at length the plan 
urged upon him by Scrafton nearly three 
years before. “I say. you must have had a 
mighty quick voyage!“ 

“ Indeed we had—only five months and a- 
half—think of that! But I'm very glad it's 
over, for I want to get to work at once.“ 

„That,“ said Dick, laughing, “is the only 
wish of yours that you will find the Company 
always ready to indulge. Do you know who 
this man is? I think you have seen him 
aomewhere before ? ” 

"What? Bob Clive? I am glad to see 
you again, Bob. We didn't expect to meet 
again out here when we said good-bye at 
Market Drayton—eh, old fellow? I have 
that egg still that you fetched down from the 
old church tower for me. You've been doing 
great things lately, I hear ; I always knew 
you would." 

“ Yes, he has had better luck than the rest 
of us," cried Dick Scrafton, who, like most 
of the Company's agents at Madras, had but 
lately got back from captivity among the 
French at Pondicherry. * But come along, 
Tom. and I'll show you your quarters. The 
coolies will bring up your baggage, and we 
mustn’t be keeping Bob from his work, you 
know." 

And, with a friendly nod to our hero, he 
marched his cousin off to the fort, while 
Clive turned away in the opposite direction, 
the momentary brightness that had lighted 
up his stern face at sight of his old playmate 
fading slowly into the settled gloom that was 
still its habitual expression. 

By this time Madras was English once 
more. The Treaty of Aix-la-Cba3pelle had 
ended the strife between France and Britain 
--the British prisoners had been relensed, 
and the town restored to its former owners— 
and Clive, after his one brief glimpse of war, 
and peril, and maddening excitement, was 
back at his desk in the factory, going through 
his daily drudgery vith the stern exactness 
for which he was always famous, but going 
through it doggedly and sullenly, like one 
who felt how utterly unfit he was for the 
employment into which he had been forced. 


gotten what you did at St. David. 
you know, then, as soon as all is settled ; 
and I can tell you," he added, with a deeper 
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superior officer, In the darkness big Jim 
had disappeared. The unwary sailors had 
no knowledge of the trap prepared for them ; 
but, rushing forward, all four tumbled in a 
heap into the cavity lately occupied by Dick 
and his friend. 

* Now, then, Tommy, on with the hatch ! " 
sang out big Jim ; while, rushing on deck, the 
excited seaman hastened to the assistance of 
his captain. 

At that moment Dick Lenason received 
the signal to advance, and, bursting open the 
companion door, he found the captain and 
the strange helmsman fighting stubbornly to 
leeward. His first inclinations went toward 
helping the skipper, who was an elderly 
man and scarcely a match for his much 
younger opponent, but just then the redoubt- 
able Jim, shouting vigorously, rushed upon 
the American, who was immediately over- 
powered. 

The recapture of the Comorin was an 
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By Davip Ker, 


CHAPTER VII.—FIGHTING A SPECTRE. 


Evening had come, and young Clive. having 
finished his work aboard the newly arrived 
Indiaman, had just got ashore again, when a 
well-known voice said behind him: 

„Ah, here you are, my boy; I was just 
looking for you." 

„Always glad to see you, Major Lawrence,“ 
said Clive, shaking hands heartily with his 
old commander of St. David. 

“ And you ought to be specially glad to see 


me to-day," said the major—for such he 
now was; “for I've come to offer you some 
work that will be more in your line than 


totting-up figures or tallying cargo. I ex- 


pect to be ordered off very soon on un expedi- 


tion against some of these hill tribes to the 


south of us, who have been molesting the 
friendly natives that are under our protection, 
and doing sundry other things that we can't 
put up with. Would you like to go with me?" 


The sudden glow on Clive's dark face 


would have been answer enough, even with- 
out his emphatic assent. 


“I knew you would say so," went on the 
Major heartily; “and I'll be bound I can 


get you a commission whenever I like to ask 


for it, for our big-wigs here have not for- 
I'll let 


and sterner emphasis, that we must make 


these fellows feel our strength, and quickly 


too, or our reputation out here won't be 
worth a cowrie. That sly rogue, Dupleix, 
knew what he was about when he paraded 
our poor old Governor and those other 
Englishmen in chains through the streets of 
Pondicherry. Ever since then, every Hindu 
on this coast laughs at us as mere pedlars, 
who can’t fight, and thinks one Frenchman 
can chase a dozen of us! Do you know 
what nice names the natives here give us 
among themselves? The peasants of the 
Carnatic (I’ve heard ’em myself) always talk 
of us as ‘Fleech’—which means ‘worth 
nothing '—and down in Tanjore they call us 
* Pooch ! (despicable).”’ 

Clive's dark eyes shot fire, and his whole 
face seemed to harden suddenly; but he 
spoke not a word. 

„Well, we can't allow that, you know; so 
I'm going to do my best (and so will you, I'll 
be bound) to teach them that, whatever else 
an Englishman may be, he isn't a coward; 


accomplished fact, and the captors enjoyed 
a hearty cheer. As for Ellison, the ship's 
cook, his duty had been strictly carried 
through. The forecastle door was thoroughly 
secured, and beside it the vigilant sentry, 
revolver in hand, frustrated every attempt 
at escape by those below. 

“ Now, lads," cried the elated captain,“ let 
us get the ship into sailing trim. Lee fore 
brace—sharp up, Jim, and flatten aft the 
sheets. We're otf for the Channel at last, 
and I'd like to see the faces of those fellows 
on board the brig to-morrow morning. They 
will take us into Charleston, will they?” 
And, indeed, the captain himself hauled at 
the braces with the liveliest satisfaction, 
while the laughter and jokes flying fore and 
aft were something to gladden the hearts of 
those assisting at the extraordinary re. 
versal of fortune accomplished against such 
odds. 

(To be continued.) 


and with God's help we'll do it. The onls 
pity is that we have such trashy soldiers w 
do it with.” 

"You may well say that," said Clive 
grimly. ‘ Those fellows that I led at St. 
David were thieves and convicts, every man 
Jack of 'em." 

„Thieves?“ echoed Lawrence; “they're 
the very sweepings of the English gaols, and 
sending them out here is just getting them 
hung abroad instead of at home. But what 
can we do? You can't expect men to be 
very eager to enlist for service in the East 
Indies, when they think (as everyone at home 
does think) that the climate is certain death 
to every white man who shows his nose here; 
and so we have just to take any rubbish that 
these kidnapping crimps can bring us, and 
be thankful. Why, when I first came out 
here, after I exchanged from the King's 
Service into the Company's, I saw a whoie 
battalion of these ragamuftins turn tail and 
run for their lives, when a shot knocked ore 
of them over; and another time, one of the 
same lot, who was on sentry, got such a 
fright when a gun went off somewhere near 
him, that he jumped slap down a well, anda 
pretty job we had to fish him up again !” * 

Clive laughed in spite of himself. 

* But it can't be helped," ended the Major: 
“if there is no getting a sharp knife, one 
must just try and cut with a blunt one. 
Good-night, my boy; you'll hear from me 
before long." 

Clive did hear from him before long; and 
a few weeks later our hero found himself in 
the heart of the southern hills, serving hi: 
first apprenticeship to native warfare- an 
experience which, invaluable as it proved in 
after-days, was, even for Aim, a very trying 
one at the time. 

In truth —as anyone who has taken part 
in our“ frontier wars“ in the north of India 
knows to his cost.— there is no harder or more 
thankless task upon earth than to combat 
the savage hill-tribes of the East on their 
own ground and in their own way. 

Such warfare is like fighting a ghost —the 
ceaseless, haunting hostility of an unscen, 
but ever-felt and ever-present foe. You toil 
all day, without seeing any sign of an enemy, 
up paths which are either goat-tracks or 
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dry torrent beds, under a blistering heat that 


seems to drink up your very life, till you find 
yourself, at nightfall, on a bare plateau at 
the foot of a rocky ridge. The moment the 
sun is down, the scorching heat gives place 
to such bitter cold, that you are glad to 
scrape together, as firewood, what few 
bundles of thorn-scrub you can find in the 
deepening gloom. But ere your stiff, aching, 
frozen limbs are half warmed, a sharp crack 
breaks the ghostly silence, and a bullet dashes 
up the hot embers in your face, or sends a 
sharp sting of pain through your side or 
shoulder, warning you that even that faint 
fireglow has guided the aim of some unseen 
marksman far up among the crags of the 
shadowy ridge above you. 

Under such circunistances, no sleep is to 
be had; and next morning you go on again, 
chilled, tired, unrefreshed, heavy from want 
of rest, gnawed by hunger, and feeling that 
you would gladly give all you have for one 
good meal, and one quiet half-hour in which 
to eat it. Presently you plunge into a narrow, 
gloomy, winding gorge, where the line of 
march is fairly broken up by the huge 
boulders that almost block the way. Then, 
all at once, three or four sharp reports awaken 
the mountain echoes; and the man just 
in front of you falls dead at your feet, and 
the man by your side lurches heavily against 
you with a hoarse gasp, shot through the 
lungs; and all this while there is nothing to 
be seen beyond a thin wreath of smoke curl- 
ing up here and there from the matted 
thickets, into which you and your men charge 
recklessly, and find—no one! 

The next day comes a torrent of rain, and 
even your light “ galloper " guns stick fast in 
the mud, and cannot be got one foot forward. 
And then, all in a moment, an ear-piercing 
yell bursts forth on every side, and the 
shadowy thickets around you break into a 
whirl of wild forms and hideous faces, and 
the swordsmen of the hills are upon you, ten 
to one; and, for a few fierce minutes, all is 
one mad welter of hand-to-hand battle for 
life and death, with no hope for any man 
who falls wounded or worn out. 

Amid these and a thousand other perils 
and sufferings did Robert Clive prove himself 
a brave man and a good soldier, and gained 
an experience of native troops, whether as 
friends or foes, which was fated to be ere 
long of priceless value, not only to himself, 
but to all England. 

Nor was Major Lawrence (whose gallant 
heart had no place for anything so mean as 
spite or envy) in the least jealous or chagrined 
when he found that this mere lad had in him 
the making of a more skilful captain than 
himself, though ke was then justly held to 
be the ablest British officer in India. On the 
contrary, he lost no chance of doing justice, 
in his despatches, to the brilliant services of 
this young subaltern, as well as to the prompt 
obedience and cool judgment which the once 
wayward and headstrong youth was now un- 
expectedly displaying. This generous en- 
couragement won him the life-long regard 
of the future conqueror of Bengal ; for Clive, 
little used to kindness from anyone, was, 
throughout the whole of his stormy career, 
far more sensitive to kindness, and more 
grateful for it, than most people imagined. 

Little by little the difficult work was done. 
The campaign seemed over, and all alike, 
English or natives, were looking forward 
eagerly to a speedy return to Madras, when 
Lieutenant Clive, coming in one morning 
at daybreak from the scouting duty which 
no one could perform more ably or unweariedly 
than he, found, to his great surprise, his 
friend the major—usually so cheery and 
self-possessed in the most trying emergencies 
—looking strangely disturbed and annoyed. 

What had moved him thus was soon ex- 
plained. Several horses had vanished from 
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the camp during the night, and it was well 
ascertained that they could not have strayed 
away of themselves, but must have been 
stolen ! 

It is not so much the loss of the beasts 
that I mind," said the major, * though of 
course it is a loss in a country where they 
can't be replaced. But I needn't tell you 
that things which would be trifles at home 
may be very important out here; and if 
these hill-men get to know that men have 
come into our canip and stolen our horses, 
without our being able to stop them, they will 
think just as little of us as they did before, 
and the whole effect of this campaign of ours 
will be undone.” 

„Have you any idea who the thieves can 
have been? ” asked Clive. 

Oh, that isn't hard to guess. We're now 
in the territory of the Koleree tribe, who 
have been thieves for three hundred years 
and more, handing down the trade regularly 
from father to son, and being as proud of 
it as if they were artists or sculptors. They 
boast to be so expert that (as some of them 
say) they would take the eggs from under a 
sitting bird without disturbing her; andthey 
beat all the world for stealing horses, prizing 
them above anything else that they can get 
hold of. Now,I know well that they will 
never be content with three horses, and that, 
having managed to steal one lot, they will be 
sure to come back and try for more; so I 
shall double all the guards to-night.” 

He did so, but seemingly not to much 
purpose; for when he came at dawn next 
morning to see how things had gone, he 
found two more horses missing, and one of 
his best native sowars (troopers) in a kind of 
fit from sheer terror, for which the man who 
had shared his watch accounted by saying 
that they had “seen a spectre." 

The other, when he came to himself, fully 
confirmed his comrade's tale, declaring that 
when the night was already far spent, there 
sturted up beside them, as suddenly as if it 
had risen through the earth, a ghastly figure, 
with a hideously deformed head and flaming 
eyes, which had frightened them into the 
state of helpless terror in which their com- 
rades found them. 

All this was told so confusedly that it 
might well have suggested to any ordinary 
man a suspicion that the speakers themselves 
knew more of the robbery than they cared 
to own. But not so thought Major Lawrence. 
He knew both men thoroughly, and was 
well aware tbat, whatever else they might do, 
they would never deceive or rob him; and 
he was aware, too, that the terrer which 
could paralyse two of his coolest and bravest 
soldiers must have been no tritle. 

In this dilemma Lieutenant Clive was 
ready with & suggention of his own. 

“Let me take this job in hand," said he. 
* I'll post myself to-night close to where the 
horses are picketed ; and if this demon, or 
whatever he is, comes again, I'll try if he is 
proof against a bullet, anyhow.”’ 
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The major agreed, and the two made 
their preparations accordingly. 


Night came on, cold, black, dreary—the 
very night for any deed of violence or crime. 

The guards had been doubled as before, 
but with no very Mopeful result; for each 
sentry began to tell his fellow-watcher all 
manner of horrible tales (which, as may be 
supposed, lost nothing in the telling) till 
they made one another more nervous than 
ever. i 

A little before midnight Clive came up to 
the haunted spot, armed with pistol and 
sword, and posted himself in & secure 
hiding-place, from which—himself unseen 
—he could watch all that passed. 

Weary, weary work, crouching there in the 
cold and darkness, waiting for an enemy that 
never came, amid a gloomy silence broken 
only by the ghostly sigh of the night-wind 
through the trees, and the dull roar of some 
far-off waterfall. As the night wore on, all 
our hero's stubborn resolution could hardly 
bear up against the overwhelming drowsi- 
ness that began to weigh him down; and when 
this passed off, he was equally tormented, in 
a different way, by the wild freaks of his own 
excited fancy. The half.seen rocks and 
trees around him took weird and goblin 
shapes; the gaunt forms and dusky faces of 
the native soldiers, with the fitful glare of 
the red firelight playing over them, looked 
as grim as demons themselves; and along 
the shadowy cfest of the great ridge above 
him, dimly outlined against the moonless 
sky, giant phantoms seemed to stalk with 
gestures of horrible menace. 

All at once—just as he was beginning to 
think that he had watched and waited in 
vain—there broke forth a wild cry of terror, 
and then came a rush of hurrying feet, and 
the air rang with screams of Bhut! bhut!’’ 
(The spectre ! the spectre !) 

Clive leaped to his feet, and saw amid 
the blackness—looming spectrally against 
the glimmer of the dying fire—a dim, form- 
less horror, of gigantic height, of which 
nothing could be seen distinctly but two 
flaming eyes, behind which was faintly out- 
lined a white, bare, horned skull of enormous 
size and hideous deformity ! 

For one moment even his strong nerves 
quivered as the ghastly apparition rose 
silently out of the gloom; and then he was 
at once his own daring self again. Taking a 
steady aim at the gliding spectre, he let fly. 

Bang went the heavy pistol, echoing 
and re-echoing among the silent hills as if it 
would never end; and its report was in- 
stantly followed by a sharp cry and a heavy 
fall. 

Forward sprang Clive, sword in hand. 
The flaming eyes had vanished ; but just at 
that moment the dying watch-fire leaped up 
once more, and showed to the young English- 
man, stretched on the earth at his feet, not 
a ghost or a demon, but a small, lean, wiry, 
sharp-featured Hindu ! 
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THE LOUT OF SMACEBOY SCHOOL. 


By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 


Author of “In the Isles of Coutances," “ The Belgian Hare," * The Wallaby Man," ete, etc. 


D^ MussareEp pleaded important business, 

and got leave of absence from the 
master of Smackboy School on the Monday 
afternoon. 

To Monk's Farm once more he made a 
quick march. Dick Corbel was on the look- 
out, and greeted him with a surly nod. He 
was in no mood to waste words. 

“ The door's open— you can go in." 

Dan answered ** Thank ye," and went in, 
closing the door behind him. 

In less than five minutes Dan came out 
again. Dick was not in view. There was 
no need to wait. Dan left the farm, and 
strode off in the direction of Mrs. Brockman's 
cottage. He had found what he wanted—a 
small canvas bag tied with a string. It felt 
heavy in his pocket. 

There was a hill a mile from the farm 
crowned with aclump of beech-trees. Dan 
went to the top. He wanted to examine the 
contents of the bag without fear of prying 
eyes, and could make sure of being alone up 
yonder. 

He walked round the clump, surveyed the 
slopes, and was certain that no one was 
about. Then, putting his cap on a stump, 
he untied the string of the bag, and emptied 
the coins into his cap. They fell in a 
tinkling shower of golden sovereigns. 

A mighty wonder awoke in his soul. Never 
had he seen such a sight. Talk of luck! 

He took the sovereigns up five at a time, 
counting them and putting them back into 
the bag. 

“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine sets of five. Nine times five is forty- 
tive, and three more—forty-eight pounds!” 
said Dan, as he tied the string and replaced the 
bag in his pocket. He kept three sovereigns 
loose for Mrs. Brockman and the funeral 
expenses. 

Then, with a leap he bounded down the 
hill and raced over the ground, to still the 
wild excitement which made his pulses 
throb. The dearest wish of his heart had 
always been **to bring luck to dad," as he 
expressed it. His schooling had already 
" borne fruit of a proud satisfaction that he 
had won his father's esteem. But here was 
something more! Here was his great desire 
filled fuller than his imagination had ever 
pictured in moments of niost extravagant 
hope! Nota soul knew of this tremendous 
windfall—not & soul should know of it till 
the moment when he should pour the gold 
into his father's hands, and tell him the 
wonderful story of his good fortune! 

Dan whistled all the way till he came in 
sight of the cottage. Then he walked more 
soberly, and tried to compose his mind. 

He opened the garden gate—three strides 
brought him to the door. 

“Good afternoon, missus . 
with the funeral, I s'pose? ” 

“Ay, young man. . . all over at twelve 
o'clock this morning. l've put things 
straight upstairs, and feel a bit easier—but I 
shall miss him sadly! Come in and cheer 
the old woman a bit." 

They had a second tea together. Dan 
told her that Jim had given him two sove- 
reigns to give her. He produced them and 
tinkled them on the table. 

“The Lord be praised!” said the dame, 
her eyes moistening with the fervour of 
gratitude. * To think of that! Well, to be 
sure! There. Jim hed a good heart, but 
I never hoped as he'd remember me like that 
--specially as he paid reg lar every week; 
bless him!“ 


. . tis all over 


CHAPTER VII. 


She took the golden pieces and held them 
in her wizen hand. ‘ They feels solemn and 
comforting, and they be truly welcome." 

“And here's another sovereign for the 
cost of the funeral, missus, which you had 
best have.” 

“Did he give you that too?“ 

* Ay—s'pose that will cover it?“ 

* "Deed it will—twice over, I should say." 

* Well, then, missus, you square it, and if 
there's any over, you keep it. Jim wasn’t 
a stingy sort — he'd like you to have it.” 

“You be turble good, young man; "tis 
generous of you—-but I bain't goin’ to be 
dishonest. Look here, I'll pay for the coftin 
and all that, out of it, and if you think it 
fair to give me half what's over, you shall 
have the other half —trust me! 

“ All right, missus, if you wish it so. You 
can give it to me the next time I come 
along. Now I must be getting home — Good. 
bye!” 

Dan, as he walked on, grew calmer in 
mind ; it was not in his nature to keep the 
glow of excitement nt white heat. He wasthe 
possessor of forty-five pounds. It did not give 
him much trouble to decide what he should do 
with his wealth. He would give his dad the 
round sum of forty pounds, and keep the re- 
mainder. He wanted to give the Smackboy 
chaps “a big blow-out,” to celebrate his luck. 

The Eliza Maria was in harbour that 
night. He would go aboard and put the bag 
in his particular private locker. Where 
'twill be as safe as in the Bank of England," 
said Dan to himself. It would be a relief 
not to have the anxiety of keeping such a lot 
of gold in his own charge. 

He reached the wharf, and saw the smack 
at her accustomed moorings. There was his 
father on deck talking to John Munns. The 
old man hailed him: 

„Hello. Dan; comin’ aboard?“ 

“Ay, dad." 

Dan swung himself on deck, mooned about 
n bit, then went into the cabin and deposited 
the bag of gold in the sleeve of his old 
guernsey. 

Later on he read out exciting tit. bits from 
& newspaper, and then went ashore earlier 
than usual, to arrange for the big “ blow- 
out.“ 

There was a confectioner's shop in a street 
adjoining the quay, kept by a Nussared. 
The Eliza Maria patronised it at times, when 
an extra good haul of fish made old Andrew 
disposed to & bit of extravagance in the 
commissariat. ‘* Blood's thicker than water," 
said the skipper; * one Mussared must be 
kin to another." 

Dau went to that shop and commenced 
negotiations. 

* Look ’ere, Mr. Mussared, I've had a stroke 
of luek, and I want to give the chaps at 
Smackboy School a big blow-out.  D'you 
see? Can you manage it?” 

"I can manage it, no doubt, if you can 
pay. How many chaps are there? 

“Twenty-five. We sheuld want lots of 
them," pointing with his thumb to the rasp- 
berry tarts, and lots of’ them (cheese-cakes) 
—and buns--and cakes--and a ton of them 
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-chocolate things and jim-crack sweeties, and 


“tea to wash 'em down. How much would it 
cost 2" 

"Isee you mean to do it in style," said 
the confectioner. ‘ Well, it can't be done 
that way for a trifle. It would come to a 
tidy sum—not much under thirty shillings, 
l should say.” 

* That will be all right." 


“Can you pay down?” 

“Ay, on the nail—here you are," and 
Dan put two sovereigns on the counter. 

The man took them up. The glint of gold 
increased his respect for his customer. : 

„Well, Mr. Daniel, if you're so disposed, 
I'll keep thirty shillings deposit on your 
account. We've got a room behind the shop, 
where we serve parties. I could lay you out 
such a spread as I warrant neither you nor 
any of your chums ever saw in all your lives. 
And I would just charge you for what ycu 
ate, and not a penny more-—and return you 
the change out of the thirty shillings. How 
would that suit you?” 

^ First-rate," said Dan, “and thank you. 
When would it be convenient?“ 

"Any time you like to mention. We 
always try to suit our customers. You can 
settle it; all we should want would be two 
hours’ notice beforehand." 

„That's first-rate again. Then I'll look in 
to-morrow about twelve o'clock and let voc 
know." 

Dan saw the master of the school that 
evening. and asked him to let off lessons on 
the next afternoon, as he wanted to give the 
chaps a big blow-out. The master was noi 
too old to forget that he had once been a boy 
himself. He stretched a point to give consent. 

“I am not authorised to give extra holi— 
days as a rule, but this is an exceptional 


case. You have always been a good lad. I 
hope no questions wil be asked by the 
Board.” 


So next morning Dan issued his invitation 
all round, and, needless to say, it was 
accepted by everyone. Four o'clock was the 
time appointed. 

At 2 p.M. they all assembled on the bit of 
waste land in the shabby part of the town 
(now the recognised playing-field of Smack boy 
School), and they played a romping game of 
football. On their way back they stopped at 
a pump and had a wash up. And then. b: 
agreement with the confectioner (that their 
invasion. might not tend to alarm his other 
customers), Dan conducted his crew to the 
back entrance of the establishment. The 
effect would be all the more impressive by 
its sordid approach. 

Down a narrow lane. by a dingy back-door. 
they entered a more dingy yard. Dan ranz 
a bell. the chief appeared, and he led thew 
through a passage to the door of the banquet- 
room. 

The door was thrown open. What a sicht 
was revenled to the hungry eyes of the jolly 
Smnekboys! A long table covered with a 
snowy cloth, twelve white plates on either 
side and one at the head of the table. a 
steaming urn and three bright silvery tea- 
pots at the other end—cups and saucers. 
The central space of the table, from stem to 
stern, was crowded with dishes of the daintiest 
fare. 

Plum.enkéds, cherry-eakes. — seed-cakes, 
sugared-cakes, cheese-cakes, tartlets, buns, 
dishes of nougat, caramels, chocolates, sugar- 
plums, and sweet things innumerable. Never 
had any of the boys dreamed of such a 
spread ! 

“Ah, that’s prime!” said Dan, with a 
hearty chuckle. “Sit down, chaps—help 
yourselves! ” 

Shopman Mussared poured out the first cup 
of tea all round, and then left the bovs to 
full enjoyment of the fcast after their own 
fashion. 

What a feast it was! How their hearts 
opened to Dan with simple gratitude ! 
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either. 


It came to an end, like all other good 
things, and the company broke up. We'll 
never forget it. Dan," said Wastall. “ You're 
the best chap as ever came to Smackboy 
School, and we all wish you luck." 

They walked with him down to the wharf, 
and left him with a final cheer. Dan stood 
watching them drift their several ways with 
a shade of regret. 

But then the thought, forgotten in the 
glamour of the passing hour, flashed full 
upon his mind—the thought that he had a 
better shot in his locker than cakes and 
tarts; the thought of his old dad, and the 
fortune he was to bring him! 

There was the Eliza Maria lying against 
the quay-side. Dan went on board. 

He found his father in the cabin balancing 
his accounts, as on that fateful evening 
which decided his destinies and sent him to 
school. 

„Hello, dad, can you make 'em square?“ 

* Ay, Dan'l, it’s all come back since you 
showed me. I do like to get the figgers 
right." 

Dan went to his locker and took out the 
canvas bag. 

“ Goin’ to have your pipe soon, dad ? " 

„Ay. Maybe ye'll be readin’ us summat 
out of the newspaper.” 

“Td like to have a bit of a talk first, dad, 
if you're agreeable." 

* All the same to me, lad ; I'm ready for 
I'll just go and tell Rapson to see 


; after a rent in the trawl—we had a big dog- 
fish as played old gooseberry with the net 
. last night, besides maulin’ the fish." 


When they were seated in the cabin, and 


. old Andrew was ready to listen, Dan cleared 


his throat for action. 

Dad, I’ve always hoped to bring you luck, 
and I've done it at last!“ 

* Have you,lad? That's good ; I thought 
you would sooner or later—you've got the 
grit." 

“’Twarn’t nothin’ to do with me, though, 
*xcept that I happened to be the lucky chap. 
But no matter. Shall I first 'xplain how it 
come about, and then tell you what it is, or 


j first tell you what it is and then ’xplain how 


it come about ?” 

Old Andrew took a puff. 

Well, Dan'l, you might of coorse suis 
yourself; but since you ask my opinion, I'm 
thinking it would be best to foller the order 


. of the nature of things, and not put the ship 
. before the tug. What I mean is, that you 


should put the luck where it come in. The 
Jast time as I remember a bit of luck was 


. pickin’ up arf a sovereign in High Street. 


When I told the boys, I didn't begin by sayin’ 
‘ Look ’ere, boys, I picked up arf a sovereign 


this afternoon.’ No, there's art in the tellin’, 


Dan. You should go in for tantilisin’ them 


. & bit, ticklin’ their ears, and makin’ them 


set up. So I kind o' led round to it, told 
'em as how I was walkin' along past the big 
draper's 'stablishment, where the ladies 


. generally block the way, starin' at the 


ribbons and furbilows; but there was none 


on that occasion, 'cos i& was Wednesday 
. afternoon—early closin'—and the shutters 
' was up. Well, as I was a sayin ——" 


Dan was aware that when his father began 
to yarn in that style, he would keep it going 
às long as his pipe held out, and Dan's im- 
patience clamoured against delay. His only 
chance was to cut in on his own account. 

“I understand your meanin’, dad, so I'll 
*xplain first, though I bain't no hand at ear- 
ticklin'." 

Then Dan described how he went for à 
walk on the last Saturday but one, and a 
woman asked him into her cottage, and a 
sick man told him where to find some money, 
and what he was to do with it, and the farm- 
servant was surly and told him to call again 
on Monday —that was yesterday. 
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It took half an hour to explain all that, 
for it was the first and last long speech that 
Dan ever attempted, and he made the most 
of it. He gave full particulars, and got 
mixed up at times and had to hark back, 
and lost the thread and had to pick it up 
again; but he took care not to hint at any 
particular sums of money. 

“So I found the bag, and gave the woman 
what Jim Chidwick told me, for herself and 
payin’ for the funeral—and I kept the rest. 
I spent some of it this afternoon, givin' the 
chaps at the school a big blow-out—and I've 
got some of it for you, dad. That's the 
luck I've brought you." 

Old Andrew laid down his pipe. Then he 
placed his hand on Dan's shoulder. 

“Thats a mighty good yarn, Dan’l. 
You're a generous-hearted lad, as I've 
always known, and your old dad's proud of 
you. Ay, and he's grateful too, never fear." 

“Thank you, dad. There—I'm thinkin’ 
I made a fair bid to tickle your ears with 
tantilisin'—so I'd best blurt out the rest. 
Please to hold out your hands — so.” 

The old man obeyed. And then Dan 
produced the canvas bag. He untied the 
string, and poured out the sovereigns in a 
cataract of shining, tinkling gold into his 
father's hands. 

* There, dad—that's the luck I've brought 
you. How does it feel?“ 

For once old Andrew didn't seem ready to 
take up his cue, and there was no prompter 
at hand. He opened his mouth, but no 
words came. He stared at his hands full of 
gold, till at last his voice came. 

“I can’t understand, Dan’l. Do you 
mean that all them sovereigns was what 
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was over, and that you was to keep 'em— 
after you'd paid for the funeral and 
things-—.? *? 

“Ay, sure, dad—can’t 'xplain it no way 
else. The poor chap as was dyin’ had no 
friends to leave it to, and he just only 
wanted to ease his mind, ’cos he got it by 
smugglin'." 

Old Andrew was still lost in amazement. 
* Don't tell me how many there are—let me 
count 'em.“ 

He emptied the gold on the table, and 
picked up the sovereigns one after another, 
setting them in columns of ten. 

Forty pounds !—a rale fortune! Dan’l, 
you're & good son, you've proved it all 
round—good head, and good heart—with 
them you ought to rub along. Twas a lucky 
day for us both when you went to school— 
'tis a lucky day when you come back—that'g 
a sight better than cause for grumblin’. 
Forty pounds! and you give it all to me! 
No Ananias and Sapphira about you, Dan'l! 
Honest as the sun—you're a credit to the 
fambly! Forty pounds! Well, I bain't goin' 
to rob you straight away by playin’ ducks 
and drakes with them sovereigns. Tl 
just put the whole lump in the bank, and 
there it shall lie snug in case hard times 
come to us, Dan'l. And maybe, if all goes 
smooth, some day when you step into your 
dad's shoes as skipper of the 'Liza Maria — 
bless the old lass!—you'l handle them 
hidentical sovereigns again—no tellin'." 

"I hopes you'll stick to your shoes for 
many a long year yet, dad, and I'm down- 
right glad I've had the good fortune to bring 
you luck." 

[TRE END.] 
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WATKIN S WHITE ELEPHANT: 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By W. E. Cute, 


Author of * Stories from the Schoolhouse,” ete. 


PART III. 


* far, Watkin had found no opportunity of 

confiding in his friend, although his 
burden was far too heavy to bear alone. Now 
Stephens had come, and his very first words 
paved the way. 


“I say, old man," he cried. “ What's 
wrong? You lost three places in French all 
for nothing.“ 

* "Twasn't for nothing," said Watkin. 

“What was it, then? Is there anything 
on your mind?” 

Watkin spoke in a lower tone. It isn't 
on my mind,” he said with feeble jocularity. 
„It's in my desk." 

„In your desk? What's in your desk?“ 

The answer was given in a whisper—'* A 
tortoise ! ” 

* A what? ” exclaimed Stephens. 

* A tortoise. A real tortoise. Can't you 
hear ? ” 

When Stephens understood that his chum 
was serious, and that there really was a 
tortoise in his desk, he did not show any 
signs of horror. “That’s awfully jolly,” he 


declared. “ Whata chap you are! It beats 
everything I've ever heard of." 
„Jolly!“ repeated Watkin. ‘ Why, you 


muff, what's jolly about it? What if Straf- 
ford found it? ” 

“ Rubbish," said Stephens. 
find it.” 

* Won't he?" was the impatient answer. 
*I wish I knew he wouldn't!" and then 
Watkin gave the harrowing details of the 
morning’s escapes. “You see," he added, 
* anyone may look into the desk at any time, 
and find the thing entirely by accident. Or 
it may take it into its head to start cooing, 
and that would bring the house down. Why, 
it’s dangerous, you know—I might get ex- 
pelled ! ” 

“ Rubbish,” said Stephens again. “Ex- 
pelled for having a tortoise in your desk ? " 


„He won't 
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* But & tortoiseisa reptile," cried Watkin. 
“What would Derry say if he knew I had 
brought a reptile into school? ” 

Stephens's face became graver then. While 


the tortoise was simply a tortoise it was not 


so bad, but the word "reptile" seemed to 
give & decidedly more sinister aspect to the 
whole affair. Watkin went on: 

„The only thing to do is to get it out of 
the desk at the very first chance. Then the 
question is where shall we hide it?“ 

Just as that question was put the other 
boys came trooping in from the quadrangle, 
and the conversation had to be closed. 
“ Just think over something," he whispered 
hastily. * We must manage it dinner-time, 
somehow.” 

Stephens nodded assent, and they went on. 
Watkin listened intently as he sat down at 
his desk, but there was no sound within—not 
the faintest whisper of acoo. Evidently the 
reptile was content to remain in quiet for the 
present. 

The Third-Form desks were in that corner 
of the schoolroom which was on the right of 
the Doctor's throne. On the other side were 
the seats of the Sixth-Form English, who 
always had a class at eleven.fifteen on 
Tuesday morning for history. When Watkin 
reached his place he saw that the Sixth 
fellows were already in their corner, with 
their books before them, waiting for the 
Doctor. ‘Two or three minutes later Doctor 
Derry came in and went to his chair on the 
little raised platform. 

The Doctor’s face was a barometer for the 
whole school. Now, as he began to busy 
himself with the papers that lay on the desk 
before him, the Sixth-Form fellows looked 
meaningly at one another, and at once 
showed increased interest in their work. The 
Third Form also bent over their books, for 
Mr. Strafford had not yet appeared, and they 
knew that the Doctor would have an eye for 
them until he came. That eye to-day would 
not be exactly a genial eye. 

“Some one has ruffed him,” whispered 
Evans to Watkin. 

" Yes," said Watkin. ‘ Very likely he's 
found some blight on his early cabbages." 

Evans agreed with the suggestion, for the 
Doctor's delight in his garden was & matter 
of public knowledge. Everyone was aware 
that he spent half an hour there every 
morning, and that the appearance of a sudden 
blight or some similar horticultural trouble 
was liable to affect him as badly as an un- 
satisfactory report from the examiners in the 
Oxford Locals. So Evans whispered no 
more, and the Third-Form English became 
silent in their waiting. 

Presently, however, there was a movement 
on Watkin's right, and Rawson handed him 
& folded slip of paper. Looking up, he 
caught & glimpse of Stephens's face at the 
farthest desk, and knew that the missive was 
from him. 

He opened it furtively, and found that it 
contained only a few words: Put the reptile 
in some one else's desk." 

At first sight the suggestion looked 
promising, but upon consideration he saw that 
it was weak. Any fellow who found a 
reptile in his desk would certainly make an 
uproar about it, and that would only hasten 
the dreaded inquiry and exposure. With a 
queer smile he wrote at the bottom, Yes—in 
yours!" and passed the letter back to its 
sender. 

The expression that appeared on 
Stephens’s face when he read his answer 
was well worth studying. “That’s just it," 
said Watkin to himself.“ Some chaps can 
easily tell you what to do, but when you 
want to do it to them it’s,a different thing. 
It's perfectly worrying, that it is.” 

Yet Stephens’s imagination was not ex- 
hausted by the first aftempt, for after a 
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little meditation he again sent a letter on its 
way. This time he sent it out in contidence 
and faith, for he had really hit upon a 
splendid idea. The idea was conveyed in 
six simple words: The top of the corridor 
cupboard.” 

* * The top of the corridor cupboard,’ ” re- 
peated Watkin; and his countenance was 
illumined by the sudden brilliancy of the 
suggestion, Upon my word—the very 
place! Who ever would have thought of it! 
Good old Stephens ! " 

He smiled and nodded at Stephens in 
mingled appreciation and delight, forgetful 
of the Doctor’s proximity. Stephens, equally 
forgetful and equally delighted, also nodded, 
smiled, and made sundry expressive motions 
of the face. Then the Doctor spoke: 

“ Stephens—Watkin—come up here." 

The bolt had fallen. Watkin sat for a 
few seconds as motionless as his own desk, 
gazing at the Doctor with open mouth. 
There was no mistake about the call, no 
chance of escape. He rose slowly and pain- 
fully, and went up. Stephens followed at his 
heels. 

The Doctor came to the edge of his plat- 
form, as his custom was when the offenders 
were of small size. His manner on this 
occasion was that off-handed one which 
always suggested two cuts and fifty lines. 

“Well?” he said. “What was it all 
about?“ 

Watkin had lost all his nerve, all his 
presence of mind. What was it all about ? 
He could think of only one answer, and he 
gave it, point-blank. 

* A tor-tortoise, sir," he stammered. 

“A what ?" said the Doctor; and his off- 
handed manner seemed to vanish at once. 
„A what? 

A tortoise, sir," repeated Watkin miser- 
ably. 

The Doctor looked from one frightened 
face to another. A tortoise?” he cried. 
* What do you know about a tortoise? Have 
you seen one?“ 

That was the point of the whole affair. 
In another moment everything would have 
been discovered — for what could Watkin say ? 
But while he hesitated on the verge of the 
precipice Stephens cut in valiantly to the 
rescue. 

“ No, sir," he answered, calmly and truth- 
fully. 

" You are sure you haven't seen one?" 
said Doctor Derry. Why were you thinking 
of one then?” 

It was Watkin's turn now. He had had 
time to recover his wits a little, for the crisis 
was past. 

“ Please, sir," he said. “It was in the 
dictionary, and I saw it there.” 

„Oh,“ said the Doctor. 

One might almost have imagined that there 
was a trace of disappointment in the note of 
that * Oh." Again he looked from Stephens 
to Watkin, and from Watkin to Stephens. 

* And what do you wish to know about the 
tortoise ? " he inquired, almost benevolently. 
* Why are you interested in it?“ 

Once more Watkin was prepared. “ Please, 
gir," he said. ‘Sims told me that it 
cooed.“ 

* Cooed ? “ 
„ Cooed ? ” 

“Yes, sir. He said it was in poetry fle 
Coo of the Turtle; and the turtle and the 
tortoise are the same.” 

Doctor Derry looked over at Sims, and 
everyone saw that he was smiling. In a 
moment the smile widened and widened, until 
all who were listening knew that the time of 
danger was well over. 

"I am afraid," he said, “that Sims has 
been misleading you. The turtle of which 
the poet speaks is the turtle-dove, or turtle- 
pigeon— not thé tortdisé.”’ 


interrupted the Doctor. 


At that point the Doctor paused to smile 
once more. Everybody knows, or at least 
everybody who has been to school knows, 
that when the head-master smiles, the Sixth 
Form may laugh. So the Sixth Form 
laughed, not loudly indeed, but generally; 
and they did not stop laughing until the 
Doctor went on : 

„As to the tortoise, Watkin,” he said, 
“ you may easily find a better time for study. - 
ing it than during the History lesson. It 
would be well worth your study, for it iss 
very interesting and amusing little creature 
indeed. Many people keep them in their 
gardens, and I have 

What a pity it was that the Doctor did not 
finish the sentence! But at that point one 
of the servants came in, and gave him a note 
which had just arrived. At the same 
moment Mr. Strafford entered the room, to 
take the Third English. Doctor Derry gave 
the boys another indulgent smile, and a nod 
which indicated that they might go to their 
places. They went at once. 

Never had a fellow had such a narrow 


escape before, never had anyone been 
released from danger so enriched with 
valuable information. Watkin could 


scarcely believe his own luck. 

„That was a narrow squeak, wasn’t it?” 
whispered Evans Secundus. “ You got him 
into a first-rate temper.” 

* Rather ! " said Watkin briefly. 

„There's nothing in that," explained 
Rawson, from the other side, *so you 
needn't plume yourself, my boy. It’s your 
face that always puts him into a good temper. 
It's enough to make anyone cry—I mean 
laugh. It’s so fat.” 

Watkin glared and clenched his fist 
Rawson, without the slightest sign of fear 
continued : 

“Tf it's not your face, it’s your name. 
wouldn’t have such a name for five pounds 
I’ve noticed that Derry always smiles wher 
he calls it out. No wonder, either. Wat— 
kin—Ugh!? 

If Mr. Strafford had not commenced the 
lesson at that moment a commotion woulo 
certainly have broken out in the back seats 
The worst of it was that Rawson’s remark: 
had some truth in them, for it had often been 
observed that the Doctor had taken a curious 
fancy to Watkin’s name, a fancy which had 
more than once proved a good thing {fot 
Watkin himself. So Hawson's taunts were 
all the harder to answer, and there was nc 
chance to punish him. As Watkin said tc 
Evans, fuming, it was of no use to argue with 
a chap who was speaking the truth. The 
only thing you could do was to hit him, and 
Strafford wouldn't allow that. 

But the History lesson passed off smoothly, 
and morning school drew to its close. 
Watkin lingered about until the fellows bad 
all gone out, and wondered savagely why the; 
didn't get away quicker. Stephens remained 
with him to help. 

“We must do it now," whispered Watkin. 
when the room at last became empty. Gc 
into the corridor, and see that all is clear. 
Then get a chair from the nearest classroom. 
so that we can reach the top of the cupboard. 

Stephens obeyed, and in two or three 
minutes came back to signal that all was well 
Watkin took the brown-paper bag from it: 
hiding-place and joined him hastily. 

The cupboard stood about half-way down the 
corridor, a tall, heavy thing, something likes 
wardrobe in appearance. There was nothin 
on top of it except a few empty ink-bottle: 
covered with dust, and it was so high that m 
one could either see or reach the top withou- 
a chair. It was used asa storing-place foi 
books, slates, and other school furniture. 

Watkin got on thechair, and put his hand 
with some difficulty, over the ledge that rar 
around the top. That ledgé was just the 


thing to prevent the tortoise falling over. 
When he withdrew his hand it was black 
with dust. In another moment he had 
placed the tortoise well out of danger. 

“There,” he said, springing down and 
surveying his hands with disgust. “That’s 
done ! " 

„Well,“ said Stephens, what next? 

Watkin had evidently been thinking out a 
whole plan of campaign. We can't leave 
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the thing here," he said, *longer than this 
afternoon. We'll have to get it down again 
directly after school."' 

* What for?" asked Stephens. 
not leave it there? 

„Why, some one would be sure to find 
it. And even if nobody found it, the thing 
would get very hungry and very likely 
dde over the top. That would never 

O. 


“Why 


(To be continued.) 


" I'll be your Leader! 
Richard II. and the Wat Tyler Rebels. 
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„Well,“ said Stephens, what's to be 
done?“ 

Watkin carried the chair back to its class- 
room. Then he rubbed his dusty hands, and 
smiled. 

“Tve got an idea—” he said—but before 
he could impart it they heard the sharp 
clang clang of the dinner-bell. ‘I'll tell you 
by-and-by," he said hurriedly; there's 
plenty of time." 
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“ A propos of fishing, Captain," remarked 

Roger Passmore, in the grand manner 
which isa sort of bow-the-knee proclamation 
with him among strangers, “I had great 
sport at Gaspé last summer; almost landed 
a twenty-pounder first day out.” 

Passmore and I had gone to the north- 
east coast of Newfoundland to write up the 
French Treaty Shore for London and New 
York journals, and were coming back on 
board the coastal mail steamer Virginia 
Lake. It is one of Roger’s characteristics 
that he is unable to hear about other men’s 
exploits without introducing an exaggerated 
account of his own; so at supper, when 
Captain Morriss began to relate rare fishing 
experiences on Great Rattling Brook, I knew 
we should hear of the twenty-pounder that 
got away from Passmore at Gaspé. 

“ Twen-tee poun-derr ! " repeated a quiet. 
looking Norwegian gentleman on the 
opposite side of the table, speaking with the 
deliberation of a foreigner careful of his 
English consonants. ‘ I go you better; my 
last fish was too heavy for small-fry scales ; "' 
and taking a long drink of coffee, with a 
droll look across the brim of his cup towards 
Roger, he added, “It weighed at least ten 
times as many tons as yours did pounds." 

Passmore was not used to having his fish 
stories overtopped in that prompt fashion, 
and prepared to demolish the Norwegian’s 
fiction. 

„How much did your fish measure? " he 
asked. 

“Snout to tip of tail, eighty feet," the 
foreigner answered; “head, about twenty 
feet; pectoral fins, almost nine feet six; 
and ——" 

“A whale!” 
quizzically. 

“ Yes, a whale,” replied the stranger; and 
the world o£ possibilities 1n the hooking of a 
whale suppressed the Gaspé salmon yarn. 
But our neighbour was not disposed to 
continuethestory. Hopingto draw him out, 
I remarked : 

“Td like to be on hand when next you're 
hooking that sort of a leviathan.’ 

“ Be on hand, by all means, both of you,” 
answered the Norwegian. “We reach 
Snook’s Arm at daylight. The whaling 
steamer Cabot leaves the factory wharf when 
I arrive. If you'll rough it, you'ie welcome 
tocome. You'l see one of the big fish we 
catch "—and he smiled pleasantly at Roger 
— that doesn't get away.” 

"If you were captain of the whaler, I'd 
not give you the chance to retract that 
invitation,” Passmore quickly retorted. 

"He's a good deal better," interposed 
Captain Morriss, with a laugh at Roger's 
expense. * He's superintendent of the factory 
himself. If you know your chance, you'll 

0.” 

That is how Roger Passmore and I were 
aboard the Cabot when she harpooned the 
biggest fin-back ever caught in the North 
Atlantic. 


interrupted Passmore 


The Virginia Lake approached Snook's 
Arm before daybreak, but no harbour light 
was needed to tell which hole in the rocky 
wall was the entrance to the whaling station. 
Far out, a reeking smell of fish could be 
detected ; and nearer, the air was thick 
with the stench from half a hundred whale 
carcasses moored below the clitfs of Snook's 
Arm. Immediately the mail-boat had 
anchored abreast the Cabot we three crossed 
the plank thrown from deck to deck. Tossing 
the waves aside at a cutting pace, the little 
whaler was soon putting away from the foul 


sir,“ said the old tar proudly. 
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A FIN-BACK IN ACTION. 
By A. C. Laur (of Ottawa). 


atinosphere to open sea. The crew were 
putting final touches to all equipments 
for the whale hunt. The swivel cannon 
that was to tire the harpoon shone brighter 
than the gun on a man-of-war. A second 
harping-iron, lying close at hand lest the 
first should not be effective, was carefully 
examined by the mate. 

"Is it all right?” inquired the superin- 
tendent. 

“This 'un ll do, sir," answered the sea- 
man. Heran his hand over the great iron 
bar that stood higher than himself and 
might have been an ironwood sapling. 
„This 'un won't twist into no letter S. The 
wust sort of a hump-back can't bend this. 
It's a reg lar crow bar.“ 

* Don't be too sure. I'd like to encounter 
& good fighter this morning. We want to 
show what the Cabot can do." 

“There ain't nothin’ like her on the sea, 
He cau- 
tiously fingered the blade edged triangular 
projectile on the end of the harpoon. 
„There's explosives ’nuff here to blow up a 
rigiment of whales and keep ’em all afloat 
with gas. This thing ’ud cut through the 
toughest-hided hump-back easier 'n a butcher- 
knife through paper.” 

He felt down the main shank along the 
tlanges that were folded back to the shaft. 

" Y'll spread out y'r wings like an angel 
when the cannon sends y' rippin’ through 
some whale amidships! Y’ll be blowed in- 
side out, my old bachelor fin!" continued 
the exultant mate, first apostrophising the 
harpoon and then the unknown whale that 
was to be its victim. 

“Fill those buckets with water, and have 
more pails by the coil," the captain ordered 
a couple of sailors. ‘You see, gentlemen," 
he explained. pointing to an enormous coil 
of cable on a steel axle, that line holds 
fast to the butt.end of the harpoon shank. 
When the cannon is fired, that rope unwinds 
at the rate of a rifle bullet. The coil always 
smokes. If we didn't saturate it with water, 
it would be ablaze in an instant.” 

The Cabot was now in Notre Dame Bay, 
which is the very playground of the great 
creatures of the deep. There was just 
enough breeze to give skylarking porpoises 
the fun of whisking through the waves’ crests 
as they frolicked over the water. We had 
been watching the dripping brown backs 
and glinting white throats, as the clumsy big 
fish jumped into the air and floundered down 
backwards, when a sailor on the look-out at 
the mast head shouted : 

“ Whale to the lee!” 

Every man sprang to his post as if by 
electric mechanism. The superintendent’s 
glass was at once aimed towards a black 
object that appeared and disappeared among 
the waves. 

It's only a young hump-back, not worth 
the powder; but there!" he exclaimed. 
Look beyond! "There's a big school of grey 
ones floating at their ease. 

All eves were turned in the direction 
indicated. The Cabot slackened speed, 
moving slowly and noiselessly leeward. — At 
first nothing was visible but a confusion 
of small white-caps. Thin, whitish lines, 
resembling columns of smoke, gradually 
came into view. This was remarkable, for 
not a suspicion of mist was in the atmo- 
sphere. The dull booming of artillery 
discharges in the distance came to us in & 
muted echo. 

"A marine engagement? " queried Pass- 
more, whose field-glass was poor. 

"No," answered the captain, “they're 


See them beat 
It might be tne 


frisking like the porpoises. 
the water with their tails ! 
big drum before action.” 

“You'll witness a marine engagement 
presently, with a fin-back in action." 
laconically observed the Norwegian. “I've 
never seen anything like it," he added, 
continuing his scrutiny of the herd. 
„here's an enormous fin-back in tha: 
school. It's a female—she's rolling from 
side to side, playing with her young one. 
Go cautiously, captain; we must get that 
giant." 

He lowered his glass abruptly. 

“A bounty to every man on the Cabot. 
he cried, “if we get the big fin-back first 
shot.” 

I had scrambled part way up one of tl. 
masts, as well as a landlubber could, ani 
was keeping my posture by sticking bc. 
feet through a tangle of ropes and elingi 
with my hands to the upper rigging. Th: 
Cabot was moving almost imperceptibh. 
The vibrations of the engine had cease. 
Except the swish of waves, not a sound wa: 
audible about the ship; but from the whak 
flotilla came the hollow pounding of th: 
fish striking the water with their tails. Or 
nearer view the dim lines mistaken [fe 
smoke turned out to be jets of spray; for th- 
fin-backs were blowing like trumpeters, an: 
throwing up water so that the bay seeme: 
alive with spouting fountains. Around th: 
big fellows raising the uproarious noise th: 
sea was whipped into a great commotior. 
Active ones were darting about their mate 
in swift undulations, displaying grace wit! 
fishy vanity, and amusing the whal: 
audience still more by diving vertical! 
downwards, till only tail-stumps remaine 
visible above the water. The upright tail: 
were not unlike young trees—only the whale: 
caudal tin branches off in two barbed flukes. 
and the trunk is thicker and more oval than 
a tree. But the whales were not playing. 
They were about to make music, with th 
ocean for a sounding-board. Tails began 
thrashing from side to side, thumping tir 
sea with the heavy thuds that constitut: 
whale harmonies. Their performance 
finished, these players swerved up again, and 
others dived down to continue the tunet! 
entertainment. Young whales floundered 
about their motlers, and old ones floated 
lazily or rolled about, keeping watchful che 
on their offspring. I did not count the 
number in the herd. They were swimming 
about too restlessly to be distinguished. 
Indeed, I was so intent watching their 
strange antics, I never thought of collecting 
data; but not so Passmore. His journal. 
istic instinct was alert. 

How many do you think there are?“ 

He shouted quite loudly, for the captain 
and superintendent had gone astern. 

"Square mile of ‘em, sir," the mate 
answered in a stage whisper, that was tore 
buke boisterous tones at this critical juncture. 

* Think my voice will disturb your game?” 
Passmore asked jokingly. 

"More danger of the game's voice dis- 
turbing you, sir." This sententious reply 
was uttered in the same solemn whisper. 

"Are they all fin-backs?" persisted 
Roger. 

The mate condescended only an afirma- 
tive nod; but even the newspaper man was 
forgetting *copy " in the interest of surround- 
ings. The Cabot had noiselessly drifted 
within a stone's-throw of the whales. We 
could see every movement among them. 
Slate-blue forms and arched steel backs were 
appearing everywhere. A few paces away 


the dripping bodies glistened in the sun 
brighter than & coat of mail; and as the 
Bteamer drew closer, the naked skin, smooth 
as oiled silk, showed stripes of lighter grey 
extending in deep grooves from head to tail. 
Lach fish was the perfection of symmetry 
nnd grace. 

" Aren't. they beauties, though?" ex- 
claimed Passmore, voicing my own thought. 
Not much like the chunky caricatures you 
see drawn, eh? Those old whale diagrams 
at college were mighty poor likenesses, 
weren't they?“ 

When some of the fin-backs rocked them- 
selves in the water, atfording & full lateral 
view, we could see they were several times 
thicker than the height of a man; but their 
great length was in perfect proportion, and 
the impression gained was of long, slender 
creatures, rather than the bulky, top- 
heavy representations one sees in books. 
The wind had fallen, and the whaling 
steamer was on the edge of the fin-backs’ 
preserve. The old mate's tight-lipped 
stoicism poorly disguised his impatience for 
action. Superintendent and captain, after 
eagerly surveying the herd, approached the 
cannon. 

„We should get more than one,” said the 
captain. 

“ You can't gamble on results," the Nor- 
wegian answered quietly. "Ill be quite 
satisfied with the big female over there." 

* The big female in the centre of the herd, 
men !’’ commanded the captain; and each 
sailor straightened up, like a soldier under 
inspection. 

A slight throb ran through the vessel, 
suggesting possibilities if a great fin should 
take to arching his back beneath the Cabot 
and scratching his barnacle-infested hide 
avainst her keel; but the danger was 
imaginary. The engine was gently getting 
up steam, and the boat began skirting the 
field of whales. We were warily making 
towards the big female picked out by the 
superintendent. She lay about a quarter of 
a mile distant, with other fins all around 
ancl the young one frisking under her nose. 

'* Mahomet ! " exclaimed Passmore, gazing 
through his glass; “did you ever see any- 
thing like her? She must measure more 
than a hundred feet—think of it! Sixteen 
times my height! One hundred feet!” 
he repeated. 

“Quite that," the Norwegian answered. 
„The right sort of a catch for an ambitious 
fisherman. Wish there were two on hand, 
and you might have a go with the second 
shot! But I can't chance this one. She's 
the biggest I've ever encountered. We must 
have her.” 

'The whales did not object to our presence, 
though we made no unnecessary disturbance. 
At first our intrusion was ignored, and they 
kept up their thunderous music and blowing. 
Presently they became interested. With the 
curiosity, which is so highly developed in the 
whale, some began to follow us, and several 
voung ones poked their snouts under our 
stern. The Cabot was soon directly oppo- 
site the big fin. She lay motionless, with the 
huge jaws agape. Then she moved a little, 
sifting the intlow of water and letting it 
stream out at each side of her mouth. The 
hay was thick with minute particles of marine 
life, and she was probably too busy finishing 
her breakfast to observe us. 

“Too close! Too close!” muttered the 
superintendent. The Cabot began to sheer 
off at right angles to the whale's fore- fins, 
and the movement attracted the young one's 
notice. We were at perfect range when it 
mischievously whisked up at our stern. At 
this the old mother headed about, swam a 
few paces, then lay afloat directly behind us. 
Sie was now watching the steamer suspici- 
ously. We veered about to take instant aim, 
but the fin-back was too quick for us. She 
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ioo shifted, keeping in line with the stern. 
Again we turned ; so did the whale. We re- 
peated our tactics till we had completed 
several circles, but the wily old watcher was 
yet in the rear. We reversed our manœuvres 
and described more circles in another direc- 
tion, but with no better results; for the fin- 
back mother darted in our wake. She had 
come many paces too close for an effective 
shot, even if we caught her squarely broad- 
sides. In vain we advanced a hundred yards, 
dodging from side to side. The clever old 
whale evidently feared for the safety of her 
young one, somewhere beneath the keel, and 
proved swifter and more tortuous in her 
course than the Cabot. 

“ Between them two," growled the mate 
ruefully, * we'll waste the day and lose the 
'hul herd." The fulfilment of his prophecy 
was not at all unlikely. I listened to Pass- 
more proffering suggestions, which the super- 
intendent and captain heard with puckered 
brows and sealed lips. 

" You'd better keep ahind the gun, sir!" 
remarked the mate, taking the cue from the 
black iooks of his chiefs and giving Koger a 
dose of his own medicine. “The line'll fly 
out in & minit, and 'twouldn't be the fust 
time them lines has cut onlookers in two." 

" Be quiet, old salt!" commanded the 
superintendent.—“ You know," he added 
apologetically to Passmore, ‘‘ we give the old 
man too much rope. It's beginning to look 
ns if the men would not get much bounty 
from that fin- back.“ 

“Trick her, sir! Trick her, sir! " urged 
the privileged mate. “Yell have to trick 
her!" 

And trick her we did. A moment later 
we had reversed and were flying backwards 
at a fine rate. The whale was deceived, and 
gave chase for a hundred yards. We 
slackened speed, but, as if suspecting the 
latest ruse boded no good, she dodged under 
the water. 

The mate began to utter dark, unintelligible 
words. 

But she rose again, curious to watch our 
whereabouts, and within direct and splendid 
range. 

There was an instantaneous blaze! A 
sharp, quick erash set the boat a-tremble from 
stem to stern! I heard the rush of cable 
lengths and sizzle of rope flying through the 
air at terrific speed. The harpoon had hurtled 
away in a red meteoric streak! It struck 
the fin-back behind her head, but. glancing 
aside, came out near her throat, so thet the 
flanges which flew out horizontally were 
exposed against her side. It was a quick 
shot, but the aim had erred. 

The crew gave a wild shout; but their 
shoutings were drowned in the thunderous 
roar that burst from the wounded monster. 
The vast, glittering steel form leaped up from 
the sea, high above our mast-head, raining a 
shower of blood and water from her gaping 
mouth and wounded side. Down she 
plunged, throwing herself head foremost into 
the hollow of the great sea she had raised, 
and diving fathoms below. She jerked the 
line faster than the men could let it out, and 
dragged the steamer right into the vortex of 
the watery tumult. Buckets of water were 
poured on the cable lengths, but the coils 
were smoking like pitch near fire. 

"Look sharp there!" shouted the 
superintendent, for the tightened rope was 
relaxing. She's coming up here!“ 

I saw the water turning crimson on both 
sides of the steamer, and should not have 
been surprised if we had been the next to 
fly through mid-air. 

“She's below us! She's below us! 
Full.steam! " bawled the boy from the 
galley, who had noticed the blood-dyed 
stream oozing up on each side. 

" Dolt! " yelled the mate, who had no 
relish for orders from the scullery-boy ; "I'll 
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knock y’r head off!" But, all the same, he 
acted on the Jad’s hint; and the Cabot sped 
away, keeping the harpoon-line taut. 

The red flood told us where to expect the 
whale's reappearance, and we saw the fin- 
back dash up. lashing the sea in her rage to 
a tempest. Roar after roar broke from her 
like continuous bursts of heavy thunder, a 
tremor ruuning through the very depths 
with the awful bellowings that rolled over 
the ocean's surface. The frightful sounds 
shook the vessel like blasts of artillery, and 
the air seemed surcharged with the deafen- 
ing clamour. The great fish was pulling 
laterally, to get away from this unknown 
thing embedded in her flesh ; but each jerk 
on the line added poignancy to the pain and 
increased her rage. 

Suddenly she rushed away from us in leaps 
and bounds through the sea, giving the 
Cabot a wrench which hurled me from my 
perch to the deck. Putting on full steam, 
we tore after her. The Cabot, and not the 
whale, was now in tow. She dragged us 
after her as if the steamer had been a chip. 
The tow-line was straining so that I began 
to wonder how long its tough fibre could 
stand the tugging without cnapping, and 
how many somersaults the vessel would take 
if the rope recoiled. Now the struggling 
leviathan was under, now she plunged along 
the surface, and at every few paces sprang 
through the air like a flying-fish, with the 
great pectoral fins distended and tail 
thrashing violently. 

“Steady there! Steady! Look alive! 
She's up to some treachery!” shouted the 
captain. 

I had barely picked myself up and collected 
my wits, when I saw the giant fin-back turn 
with the swiftness of a diverted lightning- 
streak. Before the Cabot had time to head 
about, she was charging furiously towards 
us. With glowing eyes and vicious jaws 
wide agape, bellowing frightfully, she seemed 
the very incarnation of vengeance. All the 
stories I had ever read of schooners being 
sent to the bottom with one blow from a 
whale's tail thronged through my mind. I 
recalled pictures of Norwegian skiffs being 
splintered into kindling-wood by angry 
whales. The eyes of every man on deck 
were riveted on the living fury which 
pursued the stcamer. It seemed an age, 
though but an instant, before the Cabot was 
flying from her enemy. 

The tow-line tightened. Was it to be a 
tug of war, or was she feigning, to entrap us? 
Again the great steel body shot to upright 
posture above the billows, but she rose only 
half as high as the mast-head this time. 
The loud, long roar of batted rage and 
defeat was weaker, and echoed dismally over 
the sea. The great fish floundered down 
helpless and fagged. 

* She's done for!" yelled the captain. 

„A big display," and the superintendent 
shook his head, “but poor fishing! That 
harpoon didn't hit her squarely atull. See! 
She's not quite dend vet!” 

The tail was twitching spasmodically. 

“Lemme go out and lance her, sir 
called the mate. 

"Go! Butlook out for yourselves; she 
may come to life." 

Passmore scrambled into the lowered boat 
with the crew, and was in at the death. 
Before they had speared her I saw him draw 
out his revolver and send a bullet into her 
head; which was a foolhardy thing to do, 
but it enabled Passmore to treasure up a 
future anecdote to surpass the Gaspe 
salmon yarn or the Lake St. John ouana- 
niche story. 

As the men, springing on the great float- 
ing body with their spiked boots and spears, 
waved and cheered to us aboard the Cabot, I 
reflected it was not so easy to “draw out 
leviathan with an hook." 
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Hos readers of 


the „ B.O.P.” 
who stay on 
or near the 


sca-coast must have from time to time looked 
with delight at the numerous smail handy 
&ailing-yachts, which, steered by their owners, 
are constantly cruising about our firths and 
estuaries, and visiting the various watering- 
places and shipping towns round our British 
coasts. 

Of late years small-boat sailing has secured 
a great hold among those who take an 
interest in yachting, and nothing has done 
more to effect this than thc sailing dinghy, 


besides placing practical yachting within the 
reach of those whose limited incomes would 
otherwise have prevented them taking any 
interest in it. 

A boat such as I am about to describe has 
all the advantages of the open boat, combined 
with the buoyancy and safety of the decked 
yacht. She will sail fast and tramp to 
windward like a one- rater, besides being 

about as handy a boat as anyone could wish 
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for single-handed sailing; and 
for a coasting trip is far before 
an open boat or a canoe-yaw]. 

Her length is 14 ft., with a beam of 5 ft., 
which gives great stability, and a depth of 
9 ft. 6 in., drawing about 2 ft. 6 in. of water, 
which allows her to enter most harbours 
cven at iow water. 

In appearance she is very like the Una 
boat in having the mast stepped right 
forward, but is rigged with a standing lug, 
the best sail, in the writer's opinion, for all- 
round work. 

She is clincher-built, with a round body 
and a deep finplate, the reason of the rounded 
body being that it is very much easier to 
plank a boat of this section, there being 
little shaping of the planks required in the 
run of the boat aft. 
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There are twelve strakes of planking on 
each side of her, giving her a nice even form, 
and besides avoiding the severe bending 
which the planks would have to undergo if 
there were fewer strakea. 

She has a large cockpit aft, which will 
accommodate three or four, and when on a 
cruise it can be covered up at night. 

The floor being flat and her mast stepped 
forward, you will have a great deal more 


room than is usually found in a boat of her 
8126. 

But now let us proceed to the practical 
details for the construction of the boat. 

[f you are fortunate enough to have a shel 
or outhouse to build her in, it will be a gres 
advantage, though where such is na 
avilable she may be built in the open, pro 
vided the builder takes the precaution t: 
cover up his work every time he knocks off. 

The wood that you will require to start with 
will be as follows, which can be seen on fig. 2. 

Bow, piece of oak, a and B. fig 2. 

Keel, piece of elm, c, fig. 2, 2! in. thick. 

Aft, piece of yellow pine, p, fig. 2, 21 in. 
thick. 

Fore, piece of yellow pine, E, fig. 2, 2! ir. 
thick. 

Fore and aft piece F, fig. 2. 

Stern board ei. 

b in. thick, fig . 
Some piec: 

about 8 ft. by ? in. 

„ by z in. of elm fr 
the frames. Yo: 

will also need 3 
plank 17 ft. b 

9 in. by 12 in. for odd jobs, a: 
7 about 24 lengths of plankir- 

o yellow pine. The best war ^ 

get this is to look round tik 

saw-mill till you come across & log abo: 
18 ft. that has a slight bend in it, say 7 0 
8 in., and get it sawn into layers } in. it 
thickness. In this way you will get yow 
wood very much cheaper, besides saving 5 
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great deal of unnecessary shaping. Beior 
ordering the material, you should get som 
thin wood or strong cardboard and mak 
patterns of the pieces, A, B, c. D, E, F, and t^ 
stern board, which you can take to the nii. 
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where they will cut them the exact size, and 
therefore save you a great deal of trouble later 
on. 
Now to work. Get two old planks about 
the same length as your boat (staging planks 
do very well), and place them on the ground 
about 7 ft. apart, fixing the keel, c, in place by 
angle- pieces of wood, as illustrated, fig. 4. At 
the same time you must be careful to set 
the keel perfectly upright by means of a 
plumb-line, otherwise she will be all askew 


and notsteer. Try the bow piece, a, in place, 
and if the joint has been correctly sawn, it 
will fit exactly. Now dress it and shape it 
according to the thicknesses shown, fig. 2, 
when you can bed the joint in white lead and 
screw it on firmly. Do the same with the 
piece B, meanwhile taking great care not to 
rack or twist 4 while doing so. 

You should use 13 in. screws for screwing 
the two stems together, and 3 in. for screw- 
ing them to the keel; also be careful about 
the setting of them upright by the method 
previously mentioned, as when a boat gets a 
twist you can never rectify it, and it is there 
for all time coming. 

Your next step is the stern board, whose 
edges are bevelled to take the planking, as at 
A, fig. 3, and is firmly screwed down to the 
keel by means of the knee-piece, as o, fig. 2, 
with 24 in. screws. 

Take the 17 ft. plank and cut off a strip 
just over 14 ft. long and about 2 in. 
broad, and temporarily screw one end of 
it to the top of the stem, and the other to 
the top and middle of the stern board, as 
fig. 2, to carry your sections. 

Bcre two # in. holes, the first 2 ft. 3 in. 
from the bow, and the second 8 ft. 
These are for the sections to swing 
in. Take the piece r and shape it to the 
thicknesses shown, fitting it in place on 
top of keel between the stern board and the 
bow piece, B, and screw it down with 1} in. 
screws. You can now plane it away until it 
comes in line with the bow piece. 

Next drop your plumb-line down through 
the holes in the batten, and bore holes exactly 
below them, but only } in. deep, in order 
to take the lower catches of the two sections, 
as ctc, fig. 5. The half-sections, A and B, fig. 5, 
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come next, and all you have to do is to enlarge 
from illustration to get the ecrrect size. You 
will have to make them with catches of 
rounded hardwood, screwed into the top and 
bottom. so as to fit into the holes in the bottom 
and in the corresponding piece, F, fig. 5, 
and enab!e the sections to swing from side to 
side. Any old wood will do for making the 
sections of, and if you can get an old packing- 
box, so much the better, us they are taken 
out when the boat is planked. 

Having by this time got your sections up, 
you can start the planking, which is inore in- 
teresting, as you see the profile of your boat 
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&tanding out as you progress with the work. 

As previously mentioned, she has twelve 
strakes of planking on each side, allowing for 
a lap of an inch for nailing purposes. You 
have to divide the girth of the sections and 
the stern board into twelve equal parts. Mark 
them with chalk, and swing them to the same 
side. In planking, you start with the bottom 
plank first. ‘Take one of the pieces intended 
for planking and bend it round the sections, 
putting it over the bottom of f and up against 
the keel, as at 4, fig. 6, shaping the bottom edge 
to fit close against the keel and bow piece. 
Mark on the inside of the plank at the sec- 
tions and stern board where the first spot 
occurs on each section and stern board. 

You can take the plank off and plane it to 
the spots, taking care at the same time to 
form a nice even curve. Fit the plank on, 
and if it has been properly shaped it should 
fit exactly. Before finally nailing it on, 
place it on another board, and draw the shape 
on it for the bottom plank on the other side. 
This will give you both sides alike. You can 
now fit it on again and nail it down to the 
stem keel and stern pieces, using two rows of 
nails to the keel and stem, and one row in 
the stern board. In nailing planks start at 


the stem and, going along the bottom, finish 
at the stern. 

Swing back your sections and plane the 
top outside edge of the plank until it is about 
4 in. thick, as n, fig. 7. This forms a bed for 
the next plank to lie on. Also at the extreme 
end of the stem and stern shape the top of 
the plank for about two feet back, as shown 
at ^, fig. 7, to allow the next plank to come 
flush and be nailed through it to the stem 
and stern. 

Take the bottom plank intended for the 
other side, with the shape drawn out on it, 
and go through the same 
process on that side. Now 
for the second plank; take 
another board and put it in 
its intended place, making 
it overlap the bottom plank 
by about an inch, and mark 
off the spots as before. 

Shape it and put it in 
pace, holding it there by 
wooden cramps, which you 
can make for yourself by 
taking two pieces of hard 
oo nbout 13 in. long and 
joining thein loosely at the 
centre by a bolt, as n, fig. 8. A small wedge 
is driven in at the top, and thereby holds 
the two planks in position. 

You ean then nail the plank with four 
nails at the stem and three at the stern. 
Then start from the bow and mark off equal 
parts often inches. At cach of the spots drive 
in a 13 in. copper nail from tlie outside, and 
nail the two planks together, punching tho 
heads of the nails well into the surface of 
the wood. You can now niset them as 
follows. Cut 4 in. o:f each nail-point, put 
a copper rove over it, as c, fig. à, and taking a 
punch with a hollow in it, à: 4, place it over 
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the nail-point and strike several times with 
& hammer, at the same time getting some 
one to hold on the head of the nail outside. 
This will have the effect of driving the rove 
into the wood, andat the same time flattening 
the head of the nail over it. In this way 
you will get a very secure joint. The roves 
are got along with the nails, and are sold by 
the pound. Theother planks are done in the 
same manner, only that you will not need to 
divide off your parts often inches, but simply 


drive in nails above those already in their 
places, in this way making complete rows of 
rivets right up the boat's side. 

You will have to take care when doing the 
sheerstrake, which is the highest plank, to 
give it à nice curve on its top edge, as there 
are no other planks above it to cover it. 

After planking come the frames. 

They will not need much steaming in this 
case, as the wood is only 3 in. thick, and in fact 
it is only one or two aft and forward of the 
midship that you will require to steam at all. 
There are many ways of steaming frames, 
but the one I always use, and the handiest of 
all, is to get a piece of iron pipe about 10 ft. 
long, and wide enough to allow your frame 
to go in. Then midway between the two 
ends drill a 4-in. hole. 

Support your pipe on two sticks, and 
kindle a fire underneath it. Next put ona 
pot or tin of water to boil, placing a piece of 
zinc or sheet-iron on the top, with a gin. 
hole in the centre of it, taking care that the 
hole in the pot lid is exactly below the hole 
in the pipe, and, putting your frame into the 
pipe, plug up the ends. 

When the pot boils, the steam rises 


through the hole in the cover and goes into 
the pipe, where it has the desired effeet of 
softening the frames. , 

When your frame has been sufficiently 
steamed, tuke it out; and catching it by the 
middle, bend it down into the boat at the 
stern exactly between the first two rows of 
nails, and nail it down to the part r. To- 
wards the fore-end the bend will be too great 
for the frame to extend from side to side, and 
therefore it is not necessary to steam them, 
as they are simply pieces nailed to the 
planks at each side, as fig. 9. In nailing, you 
drive a nail through each landing of. planks, 
as at n, fig. 9, nailing the frame and the two 
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planks together, and riveting them as you did 
the planking. The frames can now be sawn 
off flush with the top of the sheerstrake. 
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Your next job is the gunwales, and for 
this you can saw two strips 14 in. square 
off your 17-foot plank. 

On each side bend them into the curve 
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of the boat 2 in. below the top of the 
sheerstrake, joining them forward at the bow ; 
and butting them aft against the stern board, 
mark off the positions of your frames. You 
can take them out and carefully cut checks 
the breadth of your frames out of each at the 
side next the planking, to allow the frames to 
fit in neatly, and at the same time letting 
you screw them to both frames and sheer- 
strakes. 

The gunwales are fastened with 1}-in. 
screws, one screwed from the inside into each 
frame, and one from the outside between 
each pair of frames. Right forward in the 
bow screw down a piece of hardwood, shaped 
as A, fig. 9, to top of gunwales and planking. 
This forms a great protection to the bow and 
forward part of the boat, and prevents any 
twisting. By this time you can now turn 
your attention to the watertightness, as when 
you get the deck on you cannot do much to 
that from the inside. 

Get some marine glue (it can be obtained 
at any ship-chandler’s) and heat it over a slow 
fire, taking care not to let it buil, and pour it 
into all the seams of the boat ; in this way the 
glue will find its way between the planks and 
make a watertight joint. After the glue has 
hardened, a coat of white paint should be 
given it inside. The planks that project past 
the stern board can now be cut off flush with 
it. You had better also get the bolt holes 
bored in the keel. Mark off the positions of 
them as shown on fig. 2, and bore them 
right through from the inside with a 8-in. 
auger, taking care that the holes are plumb. 
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She should by this time be ready for the 
deck beams, of which there are five. Their 
positions can be obtained from the deck plan, 
fig. 10. You will notice that the one that 
is screwed to the inside of the stern board 
has a check 3 in. deep taken out of the front 
of it, and also rises 3 in. above the stern 
board; in this way it binds the ends of your 
deck planks together, and gives & better 
finish. The rest of the beams are fitted 
between the frames, so as not to weaken the 
gunwales too much at one point. After the 
positions have been marked off, patterns 
should be made of thin wood the exact length 
of each beam, and also cut to the curve 
shown, to which all your beams should be 
made. You can now take them to the saw- 
mill and get the beams cut out of 2-in. wood, 
and at the same time leave an order for the 
wood you will yet require, which is as 
follows : 

One piece 3 ft. 9 in. by 18 in. by £ in. for 
cockpit seat, yellow pine. 
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T wo pieces 7 ft. by 22 in. by § in. for cockpit 
seats, yellow pine. 

One piece 12 ft. by 12 in. by à in. for floor 
boards. 

Four pieces 12 ft. by 4 in. by 1 in. for floor 
boards. 

Twenty-two lengths of 3 in. by 3 in. 
planking for deck, yellow pine. 

One piece 4 ft. 6 in. by 12 in. by 2 in. for 
helm. 

T wo pieces 5 ft. by 5 in. by g in. for cockpit 
coaming. 

T wo pieces 2 ft. 6 in. for cockpit coaming 
fore and aft. 

Then you will need the following for the 
spars, which should be the best yellow or red 
pine. 

One piece 14 ft. by 33 in. square, for mast. 

One piece 14 ft. by 6 in., 22 in. square, for 
boom. 

One piece 13 ft. by 2} in. square, for gaff. 

I have shown one beam, which is the mid- 
ship but would advise you to take the 
breadths from the positions marked on the 
boat, as they have to fit exactly. 

They are 2 in. deep, with the exception of 
the one on the stern board, which is 23 in., 
to allow it to come up to the level with the 
deck planking. 

At each of the places marked on the gun- 
wales fit in the corresponding beams, and 
screw them down with a 3-in. screw at each 
side. Having got all your beams in, you 
should now fit in your floor boards, as you 
cannot do anything of use once you get the 
deck on. Take the piece 12 in. broad and 


taper it away at one end until it is about 
8 in., then place it in the centre of the boat, 
the broad end against the stern board, and 
screw it down to the frames by two à in. 
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screws in each frame. The four 4. in. pieces 
are attached in the same manner, two at 
each side, with 3 in. spaces between them. 
You may as well at this time put in the mast 
Step, which is a piece 
of the 13 in. wood 12 ft. 
by 4 in., with a 12 in. 
hole cut in it, and then 
screwed down to the 
how piece, B; the 
centre of the hole being 
2 ft. 4 in. from the front 
of stem head. Coming 
now to the cockpit 
seats, a short stringer, 
6 ft. 6 in. by 13 in. 
square, is run along the 
inside of the frames, 
starting about 2 in. 
from the stern board, 
to take the ends of the 
stern seat and the sides 
of the side seats, and 
screwed to the frames 
about 1 ft. below the 
top of the gunwales. 
Take the small seat 
and fit it on top of 
the two stringers and 
against the stern 
board, and fasten it 
with two screws at each 
end. The side seats are put in in the same 
manner, the only difference being that you 
will require a couple of supports at the front 
of each to hold them up, as 4, 4, fig. 11. 


(To be continued.) 
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ABITURUS. 


HE cab stands waiting at the gate, 
Beside it cabby, with his finger 
Touching his hat-brim, holds the door, 

And yet I linger. 


My trunk is on the roof; within 
My hat.box and my bag repose. 
I pause irresolute, and want 
To blow my nose. 


The Pater says “ Good-bye, my boy," 
And in my palm has pressed a guinca. 
“See that you spend it sensibly, 
Not like a ninny."' 


The Mater kisses me again 
(Her thoughts flow in a single channel) — 
" Don't wet your feet, and next your skin 
Always wear flannel." 


Her anxious voice breaks on my ear— 
„Do hurry, or, you'll miss it, John!” 
A lump comes in my throat ; the door 
Slams—and I'm gone. 


H. Sr. JoHN SeEawer. 
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A QUESTIONABLE DELICACY. 
By H. HERVEY. 


URING the operations under Sir Hugh 
Gough against the Chinese in 1840, 
culminating in the Treaty of Nanking, an 
ofticer named Blaygrave, attached to one of 
the British Indian regjments, had the mis- 
fortune to be taken prisorer by the Celestials. 
Hurried away by hiscaptors into the interior, 
Captain Blaygrave was incarcerated in a large 
iron cage, which being placed in the centre 
of the town, the unfortunate officer became 
an object of great interest and curiosity, not 
unattended with & good deal of abuse on the 
part of the gaping natives, many of whom 
were now beholding a foreign white devil” 
for the first time. 

Beyond the fact of his confinement and the 
abuse aforesaid, the Englishman was not 
badly treated. His limbs were free, he had 
a quilt to lie on, and his meals, composed of 
boiled rice and fruit, were regularly supplied. 
He had not been deprived of what he hap- 
pened to be carrying about him, except, of 
course, his sword and pistols. Time hung 
heavily on his hands, and, being facile with 
his pencil, one day he bethought him of his 
sketch-book, which, among other articles, he 
still retained possession of. He thereupon 
set to and sketched the picturesque-looking 
sentry who stood outside the cage; and when 
Blaygrave, at the soldier's dumb-show solici- 
tation, toreout the leaf and passed it through 
the bars to the man, he examined it with 
interest, nodded emphatic approval, and 
calling to a comrade said something, of course 
unintelligible to the prisoner. 

The second man hurried &way, and the 
captive thought no more of the matter till he 
was roused from his reverie by the thumping 
of many gongs and the approach of a dense 
body of people. Halting in front of the cage, 
the crowd opened out, and a sedan chair, 
occupied by no less an individual than the 
Civil Governor, was set down close to the 
bars. This personage proceeded to make 
known his wishes in pantomime, but only to 
the Englishman’s mystification, till one of 
the attendant officers produced the sketch, 
and, holding it up to Blaygrave's gaze, pointed 
to the Governor. At once divining that his 
Excellency wished his portrait to be taken, 
the prisoner promptly sketched him, making 
the likeness as flattering as possible. This 
he passed through the bars, and with it 
everyone, from the Governor down, appeared 
mightily pleased. After a while the proces- 
sion re-formed and went the way it had 
come. 

That evening at the dinner-hour, instead 
of the usual mess of boiled rice and fruit, 
Blaygrave was astonished to see a large pie 
poked into the barred door of his prison by 
his. friend the sentry, who, with several 
comrades, stood by, evidently bent on watch- 
ing their captive enjoy the unwonted luxury. 
To his look of inquiry the Chinamen made 
him to understand that the pie was a reward 
for the sketch he had taken of His Excellency. 


. Blaygrave was about falling on, when recol- 
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lections of what he had read and heard of 
Celestial dietary made him pause. Among 
other things he knew the Chinese to be very 
partial to duck. “ This must be a duck.pie," 
he thought. However, to make sure, he 
pointed to the pie and said interrogatively, 
„Quack, quack? Whereupon the China- 
men laughed, shook their heads, and replied, 
„% Bow-wow ! " 

Blaygrave's feelings can be imagined ; and 


it is needless to add he handed out that pie 
to his'astonished guards, and asked for his 


rice and fruit as usual. 
At the close of the war Captain Blaygrave 
was released and returned to India. 
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*COMING-OF-AGE ” SUGGESTIONS. 


THE " B.O.P.” coming-of-age has brought us hosts of 
suggestions. Thus an Ashburne correspondent writes : 
“Could you not prepare a silver badge by which 
B. O. P. Ites could recognise each other? It might, 
perhaps, be arranged so that regular readers could 
obtain the badge by paying the value—say, not to 
exceed 2s.—and sending up 52 weekly or 12 monthly 
coupons cut from cover." What have our readers to 
say to that ? es 


* 


OR to this? A Glasgow reader remarks: “I think 
the best way to celebrate the ‘coming-of-age’ of the 
‘B.O.P?’ would be to form a Society among its vast 
army of readers, with rules something like the follow- 
ing : 

* Every member to be a regular reader, and possess : 
(a) a certiticate of membership; (5) a badge (bronze, 
perhaps, one to cost under a shilling) to wear on one's 
watch-chain or cycling cap. 

“Each member to pledge himself to keep up the 
reputation of the band by always behaving honourably, 
courteously, etc., to everyone he came in contact 


with." 
oe 
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„ COMING-OF-AGE" CONGRATU- 
LATIONS. 


THE coming of age of the“ B.O.P.” has brought us 
scores of congratulatory letters. Here is a typical 
extract : 

J. C. writes from Havant, Hants: “So the good old 
B. O. P.“ shortly starts on another cruise. Well, the 
good wishes I have expressed in the past are here 
renewed, and I enjoy a years trip in the old 
cruiser as much now as I used to do iu boy hood days of 


twenty years ugo." 


“B.O.P” COMMEMORATION 
TREES. 


ARTHUR THOMSON writes from Teignmouth, S. 
Devon: “I have planted a fir-tree, and duly labelled 
it, to commemorate * B.O.P.' coming-of-age.” 
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W. HaAnoLD THOMSON writes from Callander, Perth- 
shire : * My brother and I are planting a tree to com- 
memorate * B.O.P.' coming-of-age.” 

* * 
8 

SYDNEY LANG ors writes from Valparaiso : “I have 
had much pleasure in planting a B. O. b. commemora- 
tive tree in our garden. It is called a Juan Fernandez 
fern-tree. It isa most beautiful fern, and comes from 
the isle of Juan Fernandez, hence ite name. My 
brother Percy also is planting a tree in the shape of a 


pine.” 
— 


OUR “HEAD” CAUGHT NAPPING! 


SHOPKEEPER: “ What can I show yon, sir?” 

Absent-minded Professor: “I want—let me see, 
what do I want’ Dear me! I can't for the life of me 
remember what it is. Well, well, it doesn't. matter: 
give me the nearest thing you have to it.” 
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A RACQUET PRESS FOR 
SIXPENCE. 


BY A. E. FRITCHE, B.A. 


PRESS for tennis racquets, which can be easily 

made by any boy who has a few tools of his own, 
or who when at school has access to a carpenter's shop, 
is here described. 

The cost, whether in money or time, is trifling, 
while the result is eminently satisfactory in enabling 
the racquet to maintain its shape when not in use, 
which it assuredly will not do without a press of some 
kind. The advantage of this press is that it grips the 
frame of the racquet all the way round, and not merely 
in four places, as is the case with most presses. 

The design is showu in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, the racquet being marked in dotted lines; and it 
consists of two plates held together by four bolts. 
Both plates, being exactly similar in shape, may be cut 
together at one operation. The best way to set about 


making it is this: Get a piece of paper and on it lay 
the racquet for which the press is intended, and with 
a pencil trace on it the outside shape of the frame. 
Remove tlic racquet, and draw the shape of tlie press, 
keeping as near as may be to the illustration, and 
taking care to let as much of the press cover the racquet 
frame as possible. 

When this is done, get two pieces of oak, or any 
other hard wood, a quarter of an inch thick, and fasten 
them together witha few tacks; paste the paper on 
the top, and with u fretsaw or keyliole-saw cut out 
the press according tu the drawing, keeping the saw 
always at right angles to the wood. Then proceed to 
cut out the inside portions, as shown in the illustration, 
as neatly as possible. Thetwo plates should then be 
separated, the edges carefully bevelled, and the whole 
sand-papered ; at the same time a better-looking 
piece of work will be the result if the press is 
stained and varnished. Purchase at an ironmonger's 
four screw bolts threaded all the way down to the 
head, about an inch and three-quarters or two inches 
long. with loose butterfly nuta, and cut a slot a trite 
wider than the diameter of the bolt in cach of the 
four projections of one of the plates. In the other 
plate (and herein lies the only difference between 
the two) a hole in place of a slot should be bored, a 
shade smaller than the diameter of zue bolt, in the 
centre of each projection, and into each hole a bolt 
should be screwed right down to the head so as to re- 
main a fixture there. 

To use the press, place the lower plate with bolts 
attached on a table, unscrew the butterfly nuts 
nearly to the end of tlie thread, place the racquet on 
the plate, and the top plate over all; «de the latter 
till the bolts are well home in the slots made for their 
reception, and screw down the nuts. In tliis way the 
nuts neet never be wholly unscrewed trom the bolts, 
thus avoiding alldanger , of their being lost, and 
the racquet will be all | the better in disposition 
for being coufined iu it \ “strull Waist at.“ 
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GLANDS SWOLLEN (Reader).—OConsult a surgeon. 


JAPANESE Mice (W.).—Víde columns of “ Exchange 
and Mart." 


RING Doves (B. C.).—Bread.crumbs and seed, like 
ordinary doves. 


MORNING Tos (E. T.).—Sluice the head and face first, 
then step in, sponge the legs, then the whole body. 


Ware Mick, ETC. (R. A. R. B.).—Get Upcott Gill's 
book thereon, or Dr. Gordon Stables’s ‘“ Home and 
Farm Favourites.” 


Inisn Daw (I. R. T.).—If he is really tame give him 
the run of the house, and let him eat whatever he 
likes. 


STOPPING GROWTH (Tell). Tou can't. You must con- 
tinue to tower sky wards and be content. 


ToRTUI8E Eads (P. H.).—You cannot hatch them. 


V ARIOCB (G. T.).—Probably you take too much pastry 
and pudding. Stop that. Take a cold morniug tub 
and gymnastics, and pimples will go. Use an oint- 
ment of zinc and sulphur. The short-windedness 
will go away as you get older. Gentle exerciae. 


CRUOKED SPINE (P. T. L.).—Case for a surgeon, and 
o:ular examination, All depends on the age. 


Fock-MARKED (Primrose).—No, they cannot be de- 
faced. 


WEAK Eryr (S. S.).—Try one grain of alum in an ounce 
ot water, with twenty drops of vinum opii twice a 
day. Get an eye douche to use it. 


Moxxzr (M. Le 8.). — Milk or milk-and-water 
sweetened. Juicy food.. l 


Mice (Reader).—We do not approve of the wheel, but 
the enge should be ten times as big as that in general 
use. Canary-seed, crumbs, bread, milk-sop, etc. 


SCIENCE, ETC. (H. W. R.).—We may have a series of 
papers ere long on the subject you name. 


FELLOWS’ SYRUP ron GIRIS (M. H.).—The cold tub 
ana exerce in the fresh air are the best tonics for 
gir. f 


J. J. (Beeston).— The old “B.O.P.” writers you name 
are still living, but they have not written anything 
of sufficient importance for us lately. 


W. W. (Didsbury).—We cannot afford space in our 
“Correspondence” columns to make known your 
private wants, but you can easily advertise them on 
the cover of our weekly numbers. 


H. M. L.—No ; as a weekly reader you are not entitled 
to the coloured plates issued with the monthly parts 
free, but yott can obtain them through any bookseller 
in a packet, price ls. 6d. 


MicE (F. G. B.).—Mr. Upcott Gill, Strand, London, 
has published a small and useful handbook on fancy 
mice. The price, we think, is ls, 6d. ' 


W. A. (Notting Hill).—We have made a note of the 
subject, and may, perhaps, include it soon. 


A. W. M. (Auckland, N.Z.).—Accept our thanks for 
the photo. It is very well done. Why not join in 
our photographic competitions ? 


IONORAMUS (Valparaiso) — Address drawings, etc., 
simply to the Editor B. O. P.“ Only good and 
.suitable work has, however, any chance of accept- 
ance. 


HYGIENE.—Order them from the nearest railway book- 
stall, and then you will not have to pay postage. 


H. BURDETT.—Write for an estimate to Griffin & Sons, 
Sardinia Street, or any other of the many chemical 
appliance makers. 


AFRIKANDER.—The medical examination is a doctor's 
examination entirely. 


YEHNEY.—It is the molecular attraction which takes 
place when one end of a slender tube is immersed in 
fluid. Look up capillary attraction. 


G. M. BRADLEY.—There is no such thing as a degree as 
clergyman. The proper person to apply to is the 
rid 9f your diocese, but any clergyman would tel) 


- 
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ONDENCE. 


A. B. B.—We have had several 
good illustrated articles on 
Cavies; and Mr. Upcott Gill, of 
the Strand, publishes & little 
book on the subject. 


DzBiLITY (Wasting).— Tour case 
only just proves how bard and 
unkind it is for parents and 
teachers not to warn boys of 
such dangers as you refer to. 
Yes; you have probably injured 
yourself. Consuit your father's 
doctor at once. Be bold. 
Doctors are kind. 


GARDEN TonToIsE (P. P.).—It 
will find its own food in the 
kitchen garden. It sleeps the 
winter away in a heap of rub- 
bish. Let it have such in the 
cellar. 


Bia HEAD AND SMALL BODY 
(J. W. H.).—You can’t alter the 
size of your head, but by exercise 
and obedience to all health-laws 
you can get the body to grow 
up to it. 


DUBITANB. — Your father is the best judge. If he has a 
good business, and you like it, you would probably 
do well to follow it ; but, having had a good start in 
a profession that socially ranks higher, it is a pity 
not to persevere unless it is beyond your capacity. 


Pixnu.—There is a weekly paper called “The Timber 
Trades Journal,” in which you will probably find 
advertisements of what you want. 


C. Rrap.—Mr. Cross, of Liverpool Menagerie, would 
supply you with any number of live young alligators 
if you pay him cash in advance. 


M. S. P. (Adelaide, S. A.).— Thanks; but the drawings 
sent are scarcely up to our standard for publication. 
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BATSMAN.— The catapulta is sold by John Wisden & 
Co., 21 Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square. It costs 
twelve guineas. 


C. BAKER.—A pply to the Secretary, Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, w. 


A. M. Sopprr.—The old polish was linseed oil well 
` rubbed in, and then polished with a cloth dipped in 
fine brickdust. Nowadays the polish consists of 


beeswax dissolved hy heat in spirits of turpentine 
until the mixture, when cold, is of the consistency of 
new honey. This is well rubbed in, and then given & 
surface by means of a clean flannel. Most of the 
bard woods are, however, French polished. 
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Amateur Photography! 


R. B.—Shamrock is 127 ft. 9 in. over all, her length 
on the water-line being 89 ft. 2 in. She has an over- 
hang forward of 17 ft.2 in. Her extreme breadth is 
24 ft. 63 in., and her draught 20 ft. 3 in. Her dis- 
placement is 160 tons. Her mast is 92$ in. in 
diameter at her deck, and it measures 73 ft. 6 in. to 
the hounds, with 20 ft. more from the hounds to the 
cap; her topmast from heel to head is 59 ft. 6 in.: 
thus from her topmast-head to the deck is 113 ft. or 
thereabouts. Her boom is 103 ft. long, and her gaff 
is 65 ft. 6 in. Her topsail yard is 60 ft. long, and ber 
jackyard 50 ft. Her spinnaker boom is 80 feet long, 
and her bowsprit is 36 ft. outboard. Her sail area is 
13,850 sq. ft., or, rather, it was before it was en- 


larged. 


CELER. — Apply to the Secretary of the Amateur 
Athletic Association. 


A. Hunson.—Specimen all dried up and broken to 
fragments. It may be the tway-blade, Listera orata. 
All the British orchids are tabulated for easy identi- 
fication in “ Our Country's Flowers," with a coloured 
plate of a representative of each genus. 


VoLUNTEER.—The doctor would not pass you unless 
they were very hard up for men. 


G. MiLNE.—There is no branch of the navy for which 
you would pass. When you are older you might get 
in as a stoker. 


E. E. WINTER.—You put the insect into a killing-bottle, 
which you can buy for a few pence at any of the 
natural-history shops. A few bruised laurel-leaves 
in a bottle answer the purpose. 


DeExs.—You could not join the Navy as a midshipman, 
even if your teeth were excellent. Read the Appendix 
to the“ Quarterly Navy List.” 


A. B. Raprorn.—It would be better to keep to the 
dimensions given in thearticle. We would not recom- 
mend anything smaller than that for safety. Do not 
use & centre-board ; it would be very much in the 
way on such a small craft. 


MoNTHLY READER.—No; you must use a lens if you 
want to magnify the pictures. You have merely to 
fix it in front of them. 


H. C. MORTIMER (Natal).—1. The picture is in focus 
beyond a certain point, and the lens is fixed at the 
right distance to ensurethis. Nearer than this point 
it is not in focus. With a stand camera you focus 
the object you want to get sharp. Most hand-camera 
shots are more or less dependent on chance. 2. 
Probably humbug. 3. You cannot enlarge with an 
ordinary piece of glass fixed to a lantern. You must 
have a proper lens and “condensers.” This requires 
a powerful light, und the condensers are very expen- 
sive. Wethink daylight is far less trouble. 


ScikYX'T14.—You cannot learn to pronounce French 
unless you hear it spoken. Your teacher will tell 
you what books to get. If you merely want to read 
a little French, try the lessons in Cassell's “ Popular 
Educator." We hope the coming-of-age laburnum 
will flourisb. 
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CHAPTER VIII.— THE HINDU'8 PROPHECY. 


(uve followed up his pistol-shot by shouting 
with all his might to the scared Hindu 
Mies who— having already begun to recognise 
him, even in the little time that he had been with 
hem as one whose word must be obeyed—came 
me back in haste, and hung their heads in 
hame as they saw how they had been 
te + for beside the prostrate robber lay the 
ius skull which, with a lantern inside it, and 
n on the point of a long bamboo, had 
him in his ghostly masquerade. 

‘He lives,” said Clive briefly, as he stooped 
over the fallen man. Take him up, and guard 
him well ; and do thou, Ram Dass, go quickly and 
tell Lawrence Sahib that the thief is caught.” 


Will you spare this man and give him to me? 


~ ~ » 


troc 


i>. 
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And the soldier whom he addressed darted 
away like an arrow. 

Just then a shouting and scuffing was 
heard at a little distance, and presently half 
a dozen native soldiers issued from the en- 
circling blackness, dragging among them a 
Hindu prisoner, whose hands and feet they 
had hastily bound with their sashes. 

In answer to Clive's question, the men 
reported that this fellow had come bursting 
in among them, running from the spot where 
the horses were picketed —that they, taking 
him for an enemy, if not for the actual thief 
himself, had tried to seize him—that he had 
glided through them like a ghost, and would 
have escaped, had he not stumbled over a 
large stone—and that they had thought it 
best to take him alive, hoping to wring from 
him some important information. 

Just as this explanation ended (by which 
time the man wounded by Clive had begun to 
come to his senses again) up came Major 
Lawrence himself. 

“ Kolerces, just as I thought," said he, 
glancing his keen eyes from one captive to 
the other. **See that you keep them well, 
now that you have caught them, for there are 
no such thieves in all India." 

At these last words, the second prisoner— 
who had till then been mute as & statue in 
the grasp of his captors—looked up with a 
pleased simile, as if at some high compliment, 
and said engerly : 

“The Sahib hath spoken wisdom. Among 
all the thieves that dwell between the East- 
ern and the Western Ghauts * there are none 
lik: us ! 

And the robber wore the gratified air of a 
good man who felt his worth justly appre- 
ciated. 

“Bind up that fellow’s leg," said the 
Major, pointing to the wounded “demon,” 
who had evidently been employed to scare 
away the guards while his comrade cut loose 
the horses. “Keep them apart, and watch 
them well, lest they escape even now; and 
to-morrow we will consider what is to be done 
with them." 

The untiring Major was astir by daybreak 
next morning; and hardly had he shown 
himself, when up came a native trooper to 
report that the wounded Koleree ** prayed to 
speak with the Major Sahib, having a certain 
communication to make to him.” 

In a trice Lawrence—guessing that the 
prisoner meant to make terms for his life, 
and hoping for some advantage to the 
English cause thereby—was at the hut in 
which the wounded man had been laid; 
and for a moment or two captor and captive 
eyeleach other fixedly, without a word. 

Small, slight, meagre, covered with dust 
and dirt, crippled by a wound, with no 
clothing save a few filthy rags, the Koleree 
looked at first sight as wretched and despic- 
able an object as could well be imagined. 
But the experienced Major saw in his small 
sharp features and keen black eyes a name- 
less something which suggested that, thief 
and cut-throat as he was, he might none the 
less in some great emergency show himself 
a man and a hero. 

“Art thou the chief of the English?" 
asked the hill man at length. 

“Tam,” said the Major; “what hast thou 
to say to me? 

“Hear my words: we have stolen your 
horses—I deny it not. Not in vain do our 
people call my brother Gidhur (Jackal) and 
me Nag (Snake).”’ 

“ But the Jackal may be trapped, and the 
Snake may meet a bullet,” said Lawrence, 
with a grim smile. 

“It is a true word," replied the robber. as 
coolly as ever; but what then? The chatty 


* The mountain chains that skirt the east and west 
coasts of India respectively, 
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(water-jar) must needs be broken at the last, 
though it wear long. Answer me this, chief 
of the English —think'st thou not that five 
good horses are worth the lives of two 
men?" 

* But we have not got the horses, and we 
have got the men," said the Major inean- 
ingly. 

„The horses may be again in thy hands, 
and that speedilv, if thou wilt," said the 
savage, with a snaky glitter in his small 
deep-set eyes, worthy of the creature whose 
name he bore. * Let the English chief set 
free my brother, that he may go to the 
dwellings of our tribe, and bring back the 
horses that we have taken; and if he come 
not back with them at the appointed time, 
lo! my head is in thy hands, and thou canst 
slay me if thou wilt.” 

Lawrence pondered. The offer certainly 
seemed a fair one, since the life of the man 
who made it hung upon its being honestly 
made good. Then, too, it would be no small 
gain to get back the stolen horses, in a region 
where it was so hard to replace them ; and, 
after all, what was to be gained by killing 
these two ignorant savages, who would die 
glorying in their misdeeds ? . The news that 
they had been foiled and captured, in spite of 
all their cunning, and forced to ransom their 
own lives, would be enough of itself to pro- 
duce on all the surrounding tribes that deep 
impression of the superior might and clever- 
ness of the English which had been the 
object of the whole campaign. 

* It is well spoken,” said he at last; “ but 
it is not for us, who are warriors, to sit idly 
here with folded hands, waiting for thy 
brothers return. How far hence is this 
place where the horses are?“ 

„Twelve coss" (about eighteen miles), re- 
plied the Snake. 

Once more the Major paused to reflect. 
The distance, though a trifle in itself, was 
something when measured through these 
rugged and all but pathless hills ; but, on 
the other hand, it would be at least two days 
eve they could break up their camp and begin 
their homeward march, and this would give 
ample time for the active and untiring 
* Jackal ° to go and return with the missing 
horses. 

“so be it,” he said at last. Mulhar 
Rao, bring hither the other prisoner." 

A few moments later, Nag's brother was 
brought in between two soldiers; and the 
Snake gave him, in Lawrence's presence, 
full instructions as to what he was to do; 
to which the Major himself added, by way 
of postscript, that if he and the five stolen 
horses were not in their camp by sunset on 
the following day, his brother Nag should 
die there and then. But, keen and watehful 
as he was, the English leader failed to notice 
the very peculiar look exchanged by the two 
brothers as they parted. 

The day went by—the night went by the 
next day came, and crept slowly on- but still 
there was no sign of the Koleree messenger's 
return, or of the missing horses; aud Major 
Lawrence began to wax impatient. 

"I don't know what can have hindered 
the fellow," said he to his friend Clive, with 
an air of perplexity such as he seldom 
showed. He can't have been waylaid on 
the road, for this whole district belongs to 
his own tribe; and as for losing his way, he 
knows the country by heart. He has had 
plenty of time to go and come back, horses 
or no horses; and he would not be likely to 
delay when the life of his own brother hangs 
upon his coming in time. But, anyhow, I 
should just like to know what all this means ; 
so I'm going to question our prisoner myself, 
and vou may come with me. if you like." 

When they entered the hut in which Nag 
was confined, the observant Clive was at 
once struck with a new and startling change 


in his demeanour. Till then, even though 
their acceptance of his offers seemed to give 
him a fair chance of life, his look and bear- 
ing had expressed only the dogged despera- 
tion of & savage in the power of foes from 
whom no mercy was to be hoped; whereas 
now, When the non-arrival of his brother and 
the horses had brought before his very eyes 
the prospect of a speedy and violent death, 
his lean, dark face was lighted up with the 
impish glee of a boy who has just played, 
with perfect success, some mischievous prac- 
t. cal joke. 

„ Koleree,” said the Major gravely, “ thy 
brother returns not, and the hour of sunset 
is at hand. If——-” 

Here the speaker stopped short, with a 
look of blank amazement, which was reflected 
even on the hard, unrevealing face of his 
companion ; for at that moment the doomea 
man broke in upon his speech with a shrill, 
mocking, unearthly laugh, worthy of a 
hyrena. 

“Ha! ha! you white-faces think ‘hat ve 
are exceeding wise, yet ye are but dull of wit, 
after all! Were ye in truth so foolish, then, 


ns to think that my brother would bring 
back to you, like a silly child, the spoil that 


he and I had taken from you? Long will ve 
look, and sorely will your eyes ache with 
watching, ere ye see hin return!” 

„What?“ cried the Major sternly, ** have 
you deceived us, then ? ” 

"I have," replied the savage, with a 
sudden glow of fierce triumph which trans- 
figured his meagre face, and made his slight 
form seem to grow larger as he spoke, * bu: 
my brother is safe, and the horses that we 
have taken from you are beyond your reach. 
Slay me if ye will I am content. Our trile 
needs horses more than it needs men, and ıt 
has many & warrior left to fill my place: 
and when the Children of the Mountain shall 
speak of me in after-days, they will sav. 
* He preserved for his tribe the spoil that he 
had taken from the stranger, and even in 
his death he fooled the thick-witted English 
who slew him!’ ? 

For once in his life the usually cool and 
self-possessed Major was thoroughly angry. 
He had always prided himself (and no: 
without reason) on being a match for all the 
proverbial craft of the Hindus, and was ofur 
heard to declare that ‘no coffee-coloured 
rogue could fool Aim"; and now he found 
himself plundered, outwitted, and defied to 
his very face by one of the“ coffee-colourcd 
rogues " whom he had despised.t 

But, even in the first shock of this gallinz 
revelation. his stout English heart warmed 
to this defenceless man who had faced hin 
so boldly, and had deliberately sacrificed hi: 
own life to save his brother and add to th 
possessions of his tribe; and this feeling hal 
power enough over him, enraged as he wa. 
to make him pause ere giving the fatal order. 
long enough to let Clive strike in : 

„Lawrence, we have been good friends a! 
this while, and I have never asked a favo: 
of you yet; will you spare this man, and giv 
him to me?” 

“To you?” echoed the Major, starinz: 
“why, what could you possibly do witi à 
thief and a liar?" 

“If he is a thief," said Clive coolly, “he 
will make a first-rate forager; and if he i 
a har, he will be the very man for au 
ambassador ! " 

The other laughed, in spite of himself. 

“Well, he is a brave fellow, and J think 
we might put him to a better use than hant 
ing him. But what can we do? If we spar 
him after what he has done, all these fellos: 
will say we dil it because we were afraid: 
and rather than let the honour of Old England 
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t Incredible as the whole of this episode may sem 
it is perfectly true.—D. K. i 


suffer in the eyes of savages, I'd hang my 
own brother with my own hands! " 

But if he joins us, as I mean him to do,” 
said Clive, who seemed to know by intuition 
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of a great warrior—and such shalt thou 
be!” 

Clive started, suddenly recalling his own 
strange presentiment at the failure of his 
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“Wilt thou have me, then, Sahib?” said 
the Koleree, with the earnestness of one who 
fully meant what he said. “If thou wilt, I 
will vow to be true to thee, by the shrine of 


what other men took years to learn, “it will attempted suicide; and he and the Major  Ganesha,* and by the memory of my 
be the strongest proof to these hill-men that looked meaningly at each other. ancestors, who have been thieves and sons of 
we are not the poor creatures they take us Both were cool, hard-headed Englishmen; — thieves since first the ‘ white-faces’ set foot 
for, when one of their best men enlists but as they heard that strange prophecy, in Hindustan. I ask no better than to serve 
himself on our side!“ each felt a secret conviction -which he thee, for it is written on thy forehead, and in 

“Well, there is something in that," said could neither explain nor resist—that the thine eyes, that thou shalt one day be 
the Major musingly ; * and perhaps ——“ prediction was (rue; for Clive himself, with — greatest in all the land of Hindustan - save 

But here the prisoner, seeing that his two all his great powers of mind, was not wholly one!” 
judges were consulting, though he under- free from that lurking superstition which * And who is that one ? " asked Clive, with 
stood not a word that they said, broke in underlay even the ruthless genius of a deeper interest than he would perhaps 
detiantly : Napoleon, and the Major had lived so long have cared to own. 

“What need of many words, English in the East as to have imbibed, in his own ^ I know not." said Nag, from whose dark 
chief? Iam ready to die. This only do I despite, some of its wild beliefs. face the sudden glow of excitement faded as 
ask, that I may fall by the blow of him who “ Hearken, then, son of the mountain," he spoke. “This only can I tell, that thou 
stands beside thee." said Lawrence at length; “since thou shalt meet him, face to face, on the greatest 

“And why by mine?" asked Clive  say'st that Clive Sahib shall be a great day of thy life!” 
curiously. warrior, art thou willing, if I spare thy life, - — —— — — 

" Because," answered the savage, looking to be his soldier, and tight by his side in * The elephant-headed god of wislom. 
full at him, “ I would fain die by the hand war?" ( To be continued.) 
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TWO CHUMMY SHELLBACES. 


Dv Jonx A. HicoiNsoN (late Royal Mail Steam Packet Company), 


“ Cay, captain, we will surrender—it has 
been a fair catch. Let us out of this 


black hole, and I give you my honour as 


e 


a gentleman that my men will assist.” 


“Under one condition," the skipper 
replied. “You must first of all pass up to 
me all fire and side-arms. Do you agree?” 

* Willingly. Let us have a breath of 


fresh air and a look at the sea—we are 


fairly choked.” 


One by one the five prisoners handed to 


Dick Lenason—the skipper knew no trick 


would be attempted on him, but kept him- 


self and Jim in the background—-all their 


weapons, which the captain seized, 


and 


then the ofhcer was allowed on deck en 


parole. 


The four men, were, however, still 


compelled to remain below, but the hatch 
was left open, and over it Tommy Scuttle 
stood guard, with a good Yankee six-shooter, 
,O preserve order. 


1 


"orecastle were disarmed, 


In similar manner those confined in the 
and in turn 


allowed on deck. 


Next morning there was no trace of the 


»riv&teer, and she was never again seen. 
Co those on board that craft much annoy- 


- 


ice must have been occasioned. She had 


soarded an unarmed Britisher, only to find 


hat the advantage consisted in having to 
ta pport and physic eighteen seurvy-stricken 


dx ellbacks' 


To give the Americans their due, it is 


nly fair to state that once their word was 
massed 
ttempted any intrigue toward retaking the 
essel; but perhaps the unending vigilance 
f the captain and his trusty comrades 
rauistrated any such design. 


for quiet behaviour they never 


Throughout 


tae entire passage across the Atlantic not 


» ore than three of the prisoners were ever 
)1owed on deck at the same time. 


Of 


cə urse, the men gladly assisted in the sailing 


£ the ship; and as Providence decreed, she 


50n fell in with a strong westerly breeze, 


- 


ich carried her nearly all the way home. 
When in mid-Atlantic, however, the con- 


tant strain of anxious watching and work 


- gas 
« Aventure. 


strange 


vastly relieved by another 
running 


The Comorin was 


fore a sttong breeze under a whole main 


» pzallant sail, when shortly after daybreak 


Eae fell in with a large ship flying distress 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


signals. It was not long before Dick and 
Tommy discovered that the vessel was 
water-logged. Indeed, her deck was entirely 
submerged, and only at times could it be 
seen, When with helpless swing she laboriously 
struggled to the summit of a sea. Her 
three topmasts had gone over the side, but 
were not visible—evidently cut away. Her 
bowsprit with all the head gear was also 
gene, but a rcefed foresail was still set, 
While in the main top her crew were vehe- 
mently struggling to attract attention. 

“Some wretched timber drogher from 
Quebec, or thereabouts,” the captain 
exclaimed, and then sang out to shorten 
sail. 

“Guess we'll have them, cap'n,” the 
American officer remarked; “my fellows 
will lend a hand." 

* All right, sir—glad of the help," was the 
cheery reply, and thereupon the Comorin 
was hove-to, and a boat sent alongside. 

It was & mighty risky business anyhow. 
The sea was running somewhat roughly, 
while, the hull being submerged and helpless, 
the chances of ultimate success appeared for 
a time sufliciently meagre. Anyway, the 
boat was entirely manned by our brave 
American shipmates, and they were of the 
stuff which knows not defeat while a spark 
of life remains they had made up their 
minds to relieve the helpless men, and they 
did. Of course, the boat dared not go 
Within a certain distance of the wreck, but 
by-and-by those on the Comorin perceived 
that the main reef tackle had been cut from 
the sail,and soon was dangling from the 
yard arm. Along the main yard a sailor 
crawled and presently lowered himself down 
the rope. The boat watched her chance, 
and made a dash for the man, who, however, 
misjudged his distance, and fell in the sea. 
The little craft was swept away, and the 
sailor was drowned. Another essayed the 
task, and he was saved. A great cheer 
announced the success. In such manner all 
the remaining hands were rescued and 
brought on board, when it was discovered 
that the unfortunate mariners had been 
exposed to the weather as described for six 
days without food or water. 

Dick and Tommy recalled their own 
sufferings during a similar period, and 


understood only too well the meaning of 
the words. 

“Stand by the braces. Sheet home the 
t gallant s'l," cried the captain, and soon 
the abandoned old timberman wag a speck 
on the sea rim astern. 

“I wish we could have destroyed her," 
the skipper observed. Those helpless 
derelicts are a source of much danger to 
vessels at night." 

“That’s so, cap'n," the American officer 
returned ; “but while owners will send such 
craft to sea, men must drown and widows 
weep.” 

Under careful treatment the half-famished 
men speedily picked up flesh, and forgot 
their troubles. They were mostly English 
and Scotch men, and on learning the actual 
state of affairs on board, they at once Joined 
in protecting the property so strangely re- 
covered from a superior force. 

After that matters on board the Comorin 
sensibly improved. Dick and Tommy 
could now turn in without the dread of 
some sudden attack by the watchful 
Yankees, while actually the fellows began 
to shout their sea-songs after supper in 
the forecastle. 

“Land O!” 

Hurrah! hurrah! Who could gauge 
the flood of delight occasioned by those 
words to the lads so long separated from 
home and friends? Never in their wildest 
flights of youthful imagination had either 
guessed what startling incidents were to 
mark the last voyage of the White Swan. 
It all seemed like a wonderful dream. The 
day they went over the side in hope of 
rescuing poor Carter was one never to be 
forgotten, yet it seemed years and years 
away. And how strangely had both been 
saved from instant death on board the barque? 
There could be no doubt of her real fate, yet 
God's Providence had watched over and kept 
them. 

The voice of big Jim attracted atten- 
tion. 

“D'ye know the old home, lads?” he 
cried, while pointing toward the green-clad 
hills of the Irish coast. *'That's the Old 
Head, Dick, and soon I hope we'll be 
anchored safe inside Cove.—where I hail 
from. "Tis fifteen years since my father died 
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there, an' mayhap 1 may visit the old grave 
by Carrig Dhuv.”’ 

But Jim's expectations were soon dis- 
pelled. The Comorin was bowling up 
Channel before a rising south-wester, and 
her captain had no intention of losing such 
a splendid opportunity. So in the dim haze 
far astern the Old Head was blotted out, 
while the good ship rushed home at best 
speed. 

"Light on the port bow, sir! " 

* All right—that’s the Tuskar," sang out 
the captain, as he set the course straight for 
Holyhead, and the white-tipped seas rolled 
swiftly along the quarters, as though 
welcoming home the long-absent vessel and 
crew. 

Early next morning they had & smart tug- 
boat nearly alongside. Better let me put 
a line aboard, captain," her skipper hailed ; 
“ wind's sure to drop soon.” 

" Ha, ha, ha! Not just yet, sir, thank 
you; but it seems to me as though you needed 
a tow." 

“What?” shouted the surprised tug 
master, and then spoke down a tube to the 
engine-room, when presently huge black 
clouds rolled from the funnels, and the 
wheels revolved with amazing speed. But 
even then she could scarcely hold her own. 
A topmast and & lower studding sail were 
almost dragging the boom from the yard, 
while the square canvas was steadily filled 
with the grand breeze, as every moment the 
ship drew closer home. 

* Pilot-boat ahead, sir!“ 

Within the next half-hour the stalwart 
Liverpool guide had swung himself on board. 
The main topsail again filled away, as with 
a final plunge the Comorin headed for the 
Mersey. 

Just outside the bar they took the tug's 
hawser. Past the Rock Light, and the New 
Brighton Sands. Onward still, as mile after 
mile of docks filled with & forest of masts 
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hove in sight, until just above the great 
landing-stage the progress was stayed. 

“ Stand clear the chain." 

From the cat-head dropped the anchor— 
the long voyage had ended—the Comorin 
was at rest. Dick Lenason and his trusty 
chum surveyed with intense pleasure the 
great town from which the White Swan had 
sailed nearly fifteen months earlier. What 
had become of her? Had she really been 
lost, or had any man escaped the explosion ? 
As soon as the Comorin was docked, however, 
both friends hastened to report themselves 
at the offices in Ocean Buildings, and were 
there received by the firm as beings returned 
from another sphere. 

“What! Lenason and Scuttle here— im- 
possible ! " exclaimed the head partner. 
"They were reported burnt out fourtcen 
months ago." 

"Hale and hearty still, sir," the chief 
clerk replied, “and none the worse for their 
adventures." 

* Send them in, Jones —send them in!“ 

Dick and Tommy were kindly received, 
and their strange narrative aroused much 
interest. Mister Field, the head of the firm, 
immediately sent off to the parents of both 
lads such joyful telegrams as brought 
speedily to the scene the fathers once 
mourning the loss of their sailor-sons. 

What need to describe those meetings? 
Indeed, there was little time afforded for 
that, or anything short of the extraordinary 
reception with which Dick and Tommy, big 
Jim and the captain of the Comorin were 
received, when throughout the town their 
audacious recapture of that vessel became 
known. The people seemed to go mad for 
joy. Any paper containing the least infor- 
mation on the subject sold its sheets by the 
thousand, and the printing-presses could 
scarcely keep pace with the demand. 

As for banquets and speeches, there seemed 
no end; but the most remarkable incident of 

[THE END.) 


all was, that the brave American sailors 
seemed to excite nearly £s much interest 
as their English captors. In all directions 
victors and vanquished received the warmest 
greeting. The underwriters of the ship 
presented her captain with a magnificent 
silver salver to mark their approval of his 
pluck. Lloyds gave him, big Jim, and the 
two cnums such magnificent cheques as 
occasioned much surprise, while the graceful 
speeches made Dick Lenason actually blush 
for pleasure. As for big Jim, his Hibernian 
blood was aroused, and he fairly got upon his 
feet to reply. 

One could have heard a pin drop among 
that great assemblage of merchants doing 
honour to their seamen. 

" Gentlemen," Jim said, "I am only a 
poor shellback not given to talk, but from 
the very bottom of my heart I thank ye all 
for the magnificent present you have given 
me. For the life o' me I don't know whr 
you have done it—I only did me duty, and 
it's sorry I am that our American friends 
didn’t keep a better look-out. All's fair in 
war time"; and thereupon he sat down 
amidst vociferous cheers. 

They were a nine days’ wonder. Thou- 
sands of people flocked down to the ship in 
hope of seeing the hatch through which the 
four men had been precipitated when hurry- 
ing to the assistance of their superior officer. 
and that desire was satisfied on payment of 
sixpence per head, the amount thus raised 
being ultimately divided among the men 
rescued from the derelict in mid-Atlantic. 

All’s well that ends well. 

Dick Lenason and Tommy Scuttle returncd 
home for a spell of needed rest, while the 
brave Americans each received a handsome 
medal in recognition of their services. Big 
Jim became boatswain of a large vessel, and 
never forgot the adventures so _ pluckilr 
endured and manfully overcome by Two 
Chummy Shellbacks. 
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= two reasons which Watkin had given 

against deserting the tortoise were, 
perhaps, sufficiently strong in themselves. but 
he had another which he did not care to 
mention. To him it was a stronger reason 


WATKIN'S WHITE ELEPHANT: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
By W. E. Curr, 


Author of “ Stories from the Schoolhouse, ete. 


PART IV. 


than any, and this fact reveals one of the 
most amiable traits in his somewhat un- 
certain character. Reptile though the tortoise 
was, he had not the heart to leave it to die 
in the dust on the top of the cupboard. If 
he had done so, I believe that its ghost 
would have haunted him to the end of the 
term. 

When dinner was over, he four." a chance 
of speaking to Stephens again. It's a jolly 
good idea, -this one of mine,’’ he began con- 
fidently. You remember what the Doctor 
said about the beast? 

„About it being worth studying? " -sked 
Stephens. You’ve studied it quite enough, 
haven't you?“ 

„Quite,“ said the student. “But I didn't 
mean that. Don't you remember what he 
said about people keeping tortoises in their 
gardens ? ” 

“Well?” 

" Well—can’t you see? We'll take this 
beggar out this evening, and we'll put him 
in a garden. That's all. I think we've had 
quite enough of him, don't you?“ 

Stephens whistled. *' What garden ? ” he 
asked presently. 

„Tha Docter’s garden," was the quiet 


answer. 
It s quite plain, from what Derry said, that 
these things nre fond of prowling abcut 
gardens, and old Venables won't be a bit 
surprised to find one there. Derry won't be 
surprised, anyhow, because he seems to know 
all about it. Why, most likely he'll be 
glad." 

" Perhaps," said Stephens; “but don't 
you think he'll ask questions? 

“Not a bit of it. Do you think he'll look 
a gift tortoise in the mouth? When peopl 
get windfalls like that they shut up and sa‘ 
nothing. Besides, he’ll very likely think 
that the reptile walked in by itself.“ 

It is to be feared that Watkin judged tl 
Doctor's morality by the standard of his own. 
but he seemed so confident that Stephens 
was quite persuaded. And after a pause th: 
orator continued : 

He'll be awfully glad, anyhow. Perhar: 
he'll be so glad that he'll give the whoi 
school a half-holiday right off.“ 

Stephens shook his head at that, ani 
Watkin was forced to admit that perhaps 
the vision was just a little too rosy. In any 
case, however, the plan was a decidedly good | 


one, and they looked forward toits execution 


“ That will be the very place for it 


with & great deal of satisfaction and im- 
patience. 

Afternoon school went off slowly but easily, 
for the White Elephant was no longer there 
to be & source of danger. It had been so 
prominently before the class in the morning, 
however, that it was not entirely forgotten, 
and Watkin was rather startled at & remark 
which Sims made to him in an idle moment. 
Sims turned in his seat to make it. 

“Tsay, Watkin,” he said; “ you remember 
that tortoise?” 

“Eh?” cried Watkin. ‘ What tortoise ?”’ 

»The tortoise you asked me about this 
morning. Don’t you remember asking me if 
I knew anything about tortoises ? ” 

" Yes," was the severe answer. And ycu 
told me that they cooed.”’ 

Sims blushed. ‘Never mind,” he said. 
“ How was I to know that it wasn't the same 
kind of turtle? But what I was thinking of 
just now was this. If I had a tortoise, I'd 
get it to run a race.“ 

“Torun a race! " echoed Watkin. 

“Yes. You know that old story about the 
tortoise that ran a race with a hare, and beat 
it because it was so cock-sure? Well, I've 
never quite believed that story, and if I had 
a tortoise I'd just try it, to see 1f it could run 
at all. I don’t believe it could. It's such an 
awkward thing, you know." 

Sims returned to his work, leaving Watkin 
distinctly uneasy. He, also, bezan to have a 
hazy recollection of that old fable, and he 
remembered that the tortoise had beaten the 
hare hollow. What if that reptile out in the 
corridor took it into its head to start running 
races around the ledge of the cupboard? If 
it did, it would almost certainly fall over. 

The fear haunted him for the remainder 
of the afternoon, but when school was over 
he saw that all was safe. The tortoise had 
not started running races, nor had it fallen 
over on the stones. He went out into the 
court, and walked about with Stephens until 
the great schoolroom had emptied itself and 
people had ceased to walk up the corridor. 
Then the chair was brought out in the 
twinkling of an eye, and Watkin mounted it. 
A moment later he had scrambled down, the 
chair was hurried back to its place, and 
they were once more in the court. 

It was necessary to pass through the 
quadrangle on the way out, and they could 
scarcely expect to escape unquestioned. 
Gibbs, leaning idly against the wail with his 
hands in his pockets, saw the paper bag and 
made a lazy inquiry — 

" Hallo, Watkin! What's in that bag?” 

'The question was loud enough for anyone 
to hear. lt happened, however, that 
Watkin was very closely engaged in con. 
versation at that moment with Stephens, 
and perhaps he could not be expected to pay 
any attention to outsiders. The two walked 
on unheeding, and Gibbs was too indolent to 
call again. 

James Secundus was the next to interfere. 
He, also, saw the bag from a short distance, 
and came up on the left. 

„Hallo, Watkin!” he said. 
that bag?" 

Watkin and Stephens walked on. 
heads were close together. 

“ Say, Watkin,” cried James, more loudly. 
“What's in that bag? 

The two still walked on. Stephens was 
speaking in & low tone. and of course his 
friend had to strain his cars to listen, 

James came up to them when they were 
about fifteen yards from the quadrangle 
gate. 

Are vou deaf ? ” he shouted into Wutkin's 
ear. “ What's in that bag?” 

Watkin turned with a start of surprise. 
“Eh.” he said. What's that ?—What 
bag?” 

Watkin stared so naturally as be asked 


„What's in 


Their 
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the question that James was almost upset. 
“Why, that bag," he said. Tis bag. 
What's in it?“ 

“This bag?" echoed Watkin; and just 
then they reached the gate. “ What's in 
this bag, Stephens?“ 

Stephens did not answer until they had 
placed a distance of about three yards 
between themselves and James, who had 
paused on the step. Then he said: 

“This bag contains a most interesting and 
amusing little creature indeed. If you were 
not otherwise engaged, James, my boy, it 
would be well worth your study. It is 
the—’’ 

" The Reptile of the order Testudinata or 
Chelonia, covered with a shell or crust,” 
added Watkin, as his comrade paused. “In 
short, James, it is a White Elephant!” 

" Yes," said Stephens. “A White 
Elephant." 

They had not stopped to make those 
speeches, but had quietly continued their 
way. When they had reached that point 
they turned and walked off together, leaving 
the inquirer looking blankly after them from 
the step. Aminute later they had turned the 
corner. 

That was the corner around which 
mischief had come to Watkin in the 
morning, armed with the fatal bag and 
arrayed as a ragamuffin. The corner was 
formed by the wall of the quadrangle, which 
also ran for about fifty yards on the other 
side. A little farther on were the Doctor's 
private gardens, also surrounded by a high 
wall. This wall was armed with glass, and 
the back entrance to the gardens was by a 
strong door in the middle of it. 

Stephens and Watkin had fully discussed 
their method of procedure. It was necessary 
to get the tortoise over the wall, somehow, 
and into the garden. If the door was un- 
locked, well and good. If it proved to bo 
closed, then one must help the other to the 
top of the wall in the least glassy spot, and 
then the reptile could be let down on the 
other side by means of a string. Should 
there be anyone in the garden or in the 
nearer windows, they would run great risk of 
detection, but there are risks in every enter- 
prise. They must leave something to 
fortune, and do their work as quickly as 
possible. 

But, as it happened, fortune seemed to 
favour them. When they reached the door 
Stephens gave it a push, and it moved back. 
It had been closed, but not locked. 

" Here's luck," said Watkin. Let's cee 
if there’s anyone inside.” 

They pusned the heavy door a little 
farther back, and looked in. Along the wall 
to right and left ran a narrow border for 
strawberries, and beyond the border was a 
wide gravelled path which made a circuit of 
the whole garden. They looked up the path 
as far as possible, but there was no one in 
sight. : 

„Now.“ said Stephens. “put the reptile 
down. He'll be all right here.” 

If Watkin had done so—if he had been 
content to put the tortoise amongst the 
strawberry-leaves to take its own chances, he 
would have been spared a great deal of worre, 
though he would have missed something. 
3ut Watkin was one of those boys who can 
never let well alonc, and he did noi obey 
Stephens. 

“Hold on half a minute," he said. 
„Perhaps we can do better than that. It 
Derry finds it to-day he may remember 
things, and get suspicious. We'd better try 
to hide it somewhere, so that it won't be 
found until to-morrow.” 

While he was speaking he was also looking 
for a hiding-place, and it did not tuke him 
long to find one. During that afternoon the 
gardener had been taking up certain rows of 
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beansticks, and destroying the dried bean. 
stalks. He had stacked the sticks loosely 
against the garden wall, ready for tying in 
bundles and putting away. They were only 
a few yards off, and as their tops rested 
against the wall, and their points upon the 
path, there was a nice dark cavity behind 
them, in which a tortoise, or a man, might 
lie in safe concealment as long as they 
remained there. 

„That's the place," said Watkin, pointing 
it out eagerly. “The very thing! You 
stay here now, and keep a sharp look-out. 
I'll do the job in half a minute.” 

He slipped in, and in a moment reached 
the bean-poles. There he hastily tore open 
the bag and tumbled his reptile out. It 
stood motionless, showing no anxiety 
whatever as to its fate, and making no effort 
to hide. Its head was almost concealed 
beneath its shell. 

“Sleepy thing!" said Watkin. "Why 
don’t you run? I suppose I'll have to fix you 
in." 

He threw the paper bag well in under the 
sticks. Then he stooped, took the tortoise 
gingerly in both hands, and moved it a 
couple of feet forward. 

“Not far enough yet," he said. “Maust 
have another try. Old Venables would soon 
spot you there." 

He went on his hands and knees this time, 
getting into the cavity himself. He moved 
the helpless little creature another foot, and 
yet another. Then, pausing before one more 
effort, he heard a low no:e of warning. 

" Cave!” 

Stephens had already called tice, but had 
not been heard. Watkin listened, kneeling, 
and heard a heavy step approaching from 
behind, down the path. He could not turn 
and run—he had advanced too far, and the 
place was too narrow and low. He kept 
quite still. 

That heavy step was the step of Venables, 
the old gardener, the terror of evil doers and 
trespassers. He came heavy laden and 
labouring, and he stopped at Watkin’s hiding- 
place. That was a very, very anxious moment. 
Then, with a crash, he deposited another 
armful of bean-sticks against the wall, 
shutting out several degrees of light and 
making concealment safer than ever. 

" Hurrah ! " said Watkin to himself. 

“There ! " grunted Venables ; and Watkin 
heard him blowing hard after his exertion. 
Then he heard an exclamation which he 
did not wish to hear. 

“Why. if that door bain't open agen!” 

From that point events marched swiftly to 
& disaster. Venables, grunting and grumbling, 


went to the dcor and looked out. He saw 
nobody, for of course Stephens had 
vanished a few seconds before. Then he 


came in again, and closed the door with a 
bang. There was a noise of the grating of a 
rusty key, followed by the sound of its with- 
drawal, 

Watkin listened in horror. The footstepa 
of Venables returned towards him, and 
passed by his place of concealment. In one 
place the bean-sticks were rather thinly 
spread, and he could look out. He looked 
as the old man went by, and saw that he 
carried the door-key swinging in his hand. 
He had locked the door and locked his 
prisoner in! 


( T5 he continucd,) 
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A NARROW ESCAPE; OR, A LESSON IN 


uns is a true story, and though the events 
took place a long way otf and a long 
while ago it is none the worse for that. So 
long ago as 1842 or thereabouts my friend 
A——, who is an old man now, was the 
principal officer of the Customs in the island 
of Trinidad in the West Indies, and it was 
there that the following incident occurred. 

A—— was looking out of the window of 
his office one day when he saw & small boat 
approaching the quay. As he stood watching 

it draw nearer, he was able to make out that 
it was rowed by a couple of sailors, and other- 
wise only seemed to contain one gentleman 
who was dressed in a light suit of clothes 
very appropriate to the heat of the weather. 
As soon as the quay was reached this gentle- 
man stepped on shore and dismissed the 
boat, which was immediately rowed away. 

“ Who can this be? thought A———. He 
looks about him as if he were a stranger, 
and certainly I have never seen him before. 
A passenger from some ship, very likely, 
taking the opportunity of a passing visit to 
the island while his vessel is in the neigh- 
5 of the port. I'll go and speak to 

im." 

Leaving his office, he found the gentleman 
— for it could easily be seen by his bearingthat 
he was a gentleman —had taken refuge from 
the heat under the shelter of an adjoining 
shed among the bales of merchandise. Ac- 
costing him civilly as a matter of course, and 
opening the conversation with some natural 
remark on the great heat, he bade the 
stranger welcome to the island, asked if he 
could render him any service. and suggested 
that he should sit down in the shade. 

* Well," said the other,“ I might sit down, 
but there is nothing that I can see to sit 
upon.“ 

“Oh, that is easily remedied," said my 
friend, laughing, and he immediately fetched 
a chair out of the office, remarking that it 
would be much pleasanter to sit in the open 
air than in the closer atmosphere within. 

" Now," said the stranger as he seated 
himself, “what I should like you to do for 
me is to tell me where Government House is, 
and how I can best find my way to it, for I 
have some business with the Governor." 

„Well, sir," was the answer, “if you look 
over the tops of the houses in the direction 
of my finger you will see a flag flying from a 
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roof. That is the Government House, and 
the flag signifies that the Governor is at 
home. And as for getting to it, that is easily 
done. I will send a man with you." So, 
calling a boatman, he said, ** Take this gentle- 
man to the Governor's house." 

The stranger thanked him forhis courtesy, 
and departed, and under the guidance of 
the boatman soon reached his destination. 
Arrived there, he found that the Governor's 
office, or whatever the room was called where 
he transacted the duties of his post, was up a 
flight of stairs which led from the entrance 
hall Dismissing his guide, he proceeded to 
ascend the said stairs, when he was met 
before reaching the top by a secretary or 
clerk, à pompous consequential little fellow, 
who accosted him in a haughty tone of voice 
with * Well, my man, and what is it you 
want here at this time of day? 

«I want to see the Governor," said the 
gentleman quietly. 

"Oh, you can't see him," said the 
secretary brusquely. “It is after the 
regular hours. You will have to wait till 
to-morrow.” 

The stranger replied very quietly, “I 
wish to see the Governor now. My business 
is of importance, and will not wait till 
to-morrow."' 

„ Won't it, indeed? " was the snappish 
answer. I know you people all think your 
own business is very important. But our 
time is valuable too, and I tell you you 
cannot see the Governor now. We have 
something else to do than to attend to people 
who come at all sorts of hours. It is of no 
use. You cannot see him, so you had better 
go away at once.” 

The stranger did not go, but, without 
condescending to make any further reply, 
attempted to pass on up the stairs in spite of 
the obstruction. This only made the little 
clerk more angry. Something may have 
put him in a bad temper to begin with. But 
now he was absolutely furious, and, raising 
his voice, he threatened to kick the man 
downstairs if he did not go away directly. 
What might have happened next there is no 
saying, as the gentleman was quietly, not to 
say contemptuously, persistent, and the other 
&tood blocking the way and becoming every 
moment more ungovernably angry till he 
seemed to be almost beside himselt at what 
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he considered an insolent piece of behaviour 
toward his own important person. 

At this moment, however, the Governor, 
hearing an altercation on the stairs, opened 
the door and came to where he could see 
what was going on. In reality he was only 
the Deputy-Governor, who had been supplying 
the place during à vacancy, and the new 
Governor, who had been lately appointed. 
had not yet arrived. He had just begun to say 
„What is the matter, Mr. Jobnson ? ° when 
he recognised the new comer and changed 
his words to—'* Oh, how do you do, my Lord. 
I am glad to see you ; I did not know you had 
arrived, or you would have been received 
very differently. Pray come in." 

The gentleman was, in fact, Lord Harris, 
the new Governor, who had chosen to enter 
on the occupancy of his post in this unpre- 
tentious and unceremonious manner. 

As may be imagined, the self-important 
little clerk was not a trifle crestfallen when 
he discovered who it was to whom he had 
been so insolent, and it was in a very sheepish 
fashion that he followed his new chief into 
the office. 

“ Now, sir," said Lord Harris, before 
anything else, let me ask if this is the over. 
bearing way in which you are in the habit of 
treating people who come here to see the 
Governor? It is not the way in which any- 
body should be treated ; and, now that I am 
here, let me tell you that if ever I hear of 
your behaving in that insolent manner to 
people of any kind, negroes or anybody else, 
that will seal your dismissal. You may go, 
sir.” 

Next day the various officials and a great 
many others came to pay their respects to 
the new Governor, and among the rest came 
the chief of the Customs. He was weli 
received. 

“ I have to thank you," said his Lordship, 
"for your courtesy to me yesterday. Of 
course it was only what was to be expected 
from a gentleman. But one does not always 
meet with that kind of reception amonz 
strangers. If I can do anything for you at 
any time, I shall be very glad to do it.” 

And he waz as good as his word, and found 
many opportunities, during his term of office, 
of showing his appreciation of the courteou: 
treatment he had met with when he landed 
as a simple unknown stranger. 
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. Dues Hi! Tommy 
Briggs ! ’’ shouted 
Warren excitedly as 
he rushed out of the 


schoolroom helter- 
skelter. 
* What's up?” 


yelled Briggs in reply 
from the other side of 
the playground. 

Come here,” cried 
Warren; "I want 
you." 

“ Then come Aere," 
retorted Briggs, who 
was very comfortable 
on & bench. 

Warren ran over, tumbled Briggs off his 
seat and took it himself. , 

“You lazy beggar—you don’t deserve to 
hear the news.” 


BRIGGS MAJOR AND MINOR. 


By PauL BLAKE, 


„Fire away,” said Briggs. 
" Have you seen 
the new boys?" 


"Not yet. Any 
worth anything?“ 
„There's one 


called Briggs!“ 
“What! a fellow 
with my name ? ” 
“Yes; any rela- 
tion?” 
Not that I know 
of. What sort of a 
chap is he?“ 


A big, tall 
chap, sixteen I 
should think, swelly 


dressed and with a 

lot of side on.” 
„He's no relative of mine, I expect.” said 

Briggs, who was conscious that he was as far 


from being a swell as it was possible to be. 
He was a round-faced, good-natured urchin 
with a boundless contempt for boys who 
kept neat and tidy or who stood on their 
dignity. 

Come in and see him," suggested Warren. 
and Briggs was quite ready to interview his 
namesake. 

Warren scented fun in the encounter, and 
on their way to the schoolroom he managed 
to rute his chum’s hair and add to his 
disreputable appearance. He did not hesi- 
tate to go up to the new arrival and 
inform him that he had ‘brought him a 
relative." 

* Here he is,” said Warren, pushing little 
Briggs forward. Make a bow, Tommy." 

Tommy grinned uneasily whilst the new 
boy looked at him superciliously. 

“ Are you one of the Norfolk Briggs? ' be 
inquired. 


* I live in Devonshire when I'm at home,”’ 
replied Tommy. 

„Then you aren't one of us," was the 
reply. “Its very odd that some people 
think that all people with the same name are 
related.” 

‘I didn't say I was," retorted Tommy; 
“twas Warren." 

„What made you say so? " demanded the 
new boy. 

* Thought you'd like it," replied Warren 
mischievously, as he dragged Tommy out of 
the room. 

„Well, what do you think of him?" he 
inquired when they were safely outside. 
„He's a caution," replied Tommy. 
you see his watch-chain ? 

spats on!“ 

"[ say, we sha'n’t be able to call you 
Briggs any more, Tommy.” 

"Why not? It's my name, and I was 
here first." 

* You'll be Briggs Minor now, and he'll 
be Briggs Major. How will you like that?“ 

Briggs Minor didn't like it at all, especially 
as the change was made by authority in the 
course of the day, and he was instructed to 
add ‘‘minor” to his autograph in all his 
school books. Moreover, the boys seemed to 
find it funny to chaff him about the modifica- 
tion of his name ; some of them would spell 
it miner,“ and make allusions to old King 
Cole; or would account for his usually muddy 
appearance by reference to his supposed oc- 
cupation. On the other hand, Briggs Major 
soon became Major Briggs; tue Briggs was 
then dropped and he was known as the 
Major. He did not seem to object; he 
rather pria d himself on his military appear- 
ance. 

But there was some bother with letters. 
One day Tommy was given an envelope 
addressed to Master Briggs. Seeing the 
major at hand, he took it to him. 

* Is this for you, major?"' he asked. "I 
didn't like to open it, as I don't know the 
hand." 

The major inspected the letter and gave it 
him back. 

** You can open it: it's addressed to Master 
Briggs, and I've asked my people to address 
my envelopes to Mr. Briggs." 

** Oh, all right,” said Briggs Minor, “ only 
hadn't you better get them to put Esquire? ” 

The major looked at him dubiously, as if 
not quite sure whether Tommy were chaf- 
fing him or not. Tommy thought it wise to 
leave him before he decided the point. 

The letter was of no importance — merely 
a circular from an enterprising stamp- 
merchant. No further difficulty occurred 
for the next week or two, till one day 
Warren told Tommy that the matron was 
looking for him. 

„What's she want?" echoed Tommy, 
whose interviews with the matron were 
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generally on the subject of missing hand. 
kerchiefs. 

“I fancy she’s got something for you," 
was Wurren's reply. 

This was vague, but Tommy thought the 
matter had better beinvestigated. He found 
Mrs. Small on guard over a fine hamper. 

"Is this for you, Master Briggs?" she 
inquired. 

" Of course it is," was Tommy's prompt 
reply. He had presence of mind enough on 
occasion. 

* There's nothing on the label to show 
where it's come from," said Mrs. Small, 
“and as there are two Briggs now. - .-" 

„There's only one Master Briggs though," 
interrupted Tommy; the major has all his 
things addressed to Mr. Briggs, and told me 
to keep all the others." 

" Oh, well, you'd better take it then," said 
the matron, anxious to get rid of the affair. 

Tommy needed no second bidding. 
Warren was on the look out for him, and 
together they carried the hamper as quickly 
as possible to a quiet corner of a deserted 
class-roont. 

"How do you know it isn't for the 
major?" demanded Warren. Tommy 
explained, and his chum was quite satisfied. 

The string was soon cut, and the top layer 
of straw removed, revealing & packet of 
superb mince-pies. Four of these fell to 
their always ready appetite before they went 
on with their unpacking. 

“I say, here's a plum-pudding!”’ cried 
Tommy, “ and oranges and raisins and a pot 
of ginger." 

* More mince-pies, 
he opened a packet. 

* What's this? " asked Tommy as he came 
upon & small oblong box. He opened it, and 
inside were some chocolates ; and on a piece 
of paper were the words “ For dear Charlie— 
With Kitty's love." 

Tommy looked at his chum. 

“Tsay! this isn't for me after all. 
name isn't Charlie.” ` 

“Don’t you know any Kitty who loves 
you?“ inquired Warren. 

"Of course I don't!" was the indignant 
reply. 

* That's a pity," replied Warren, whose 
hand was stealing towards a mince-pie. 
Tommy promptly put it out of his reach. 

„Here's a jolly mess!" he cried. *' This 
hamper's for the major ! Won't he be wild 
when he finds I've opened it ! 

"It's his own fault," said 
* Besides, he need never know." 

“ But we've eaten some of the things.” 

“He won't know that. I tell you what 
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remarked Warren as 


My 


Warren. 


we'll do; you pack everything up as neatly 
as you can and I'll get three-pennorth of 
apples from Danby to make up for what 
we've had and to fill up the corners. 
look sharp." 


Now 
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Tommy made the best job he could of 
it, and was just ready to fasten the lid when 
Warren returned with six terribly green 
apnles which he had bought from another 
boy for twopence-halfpenny. These filled up 
the crevices admirably, and gave quite a 
cheerful look to the interior of the hamper. 

“Now tie the thing up," said Warren, 
* and look sharp; ’twould be awkward if he 
were to see us." 

But they were in luck; no prying eye 
perceived their actions, and they breathed 
freely when at last the job was completed 
and the hamper gave no signs that it had 
been rifled. 

“What are you going to do with it?” 
asked Warren —" give it back to the 
matron ? ” 

“Not a bit; I'm going to take it to the 
major.” 

eril help you," said Warren cagerly. 
“ Look here, if you work this properly, you'll 
get something out of it.” 

He explained his idea, and Tommy pro- 
ceeded to put it into execution. 

They found the major in the big school- 
room, reading. Tommy staggered towards 
him with the hamper. 

“The matron’s given me this hamper, 
major," he began; it's addressed to Master 
Briggs, so I s’pose it's for me." 

“ Don’t be so fast at supposing,” said the 
major, throwing down his book. It's for 
me." 

“ How do you know ? " demanded Tommy. 
"You told me as I could open anything 
addressed Master.“ 

The major did not have a retort quite 
ready. ö 

* We'll soon see whose it is,“ he said, as he 
cut the string. It was not long before its 
ownership was clear. Butthe major did not 
appear to think that anything more was 
required of him, and Tommy had to give 
him a hint. 

“Yes, it’s yours, I suppose; but it’s an 
awful sell for me, especially after Mrs. Small 
gave it me.” 

The major took the hint. He opened the 
hamper again, and took out the six apples. 

Here, you can have these ii you like." 

Tommy had to accept them with as good 
& grace as possible, after which he beat a 
retreat with Warren. 

“What a sell!" said Warren, as ho 
munched an apple: “these are as sour as 
vinegar.” 

"It's your fault," said Tommy: “why 
didn't you get decent ones whilst you were 
about it?” 

* Never mind," retorted Warren, as he 
threw away an unnibbled core, we've had 
some mince-pies for our money!“ 

Tommy grinned at the recollection. *'Yes, 
there's something in being Briggs Minor 
after all!“ 
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THE STORY OF A STRANGE DISCOVERY. 


prse if he had lived a few hundred 
years ago and “carried on," to use 
Bentley's expression, in the way he now did, 
Henry, the Chevalier d'Arcy, as he loved to 
be called, would have stood an excellent 
chance of being burnt, or something equally 
unpleasant, as a wizard. He lived in a 
tumbledown old place, of which only about 
three rooms were habitable, surrounded by 
about an acre of wilderness. He lived, too, 
quite alone, and the village boys and others, 
who were wont to peer through the tall broken 
fence that surrounded his domain, declared 
that he wandered about at all hours of the 
day and night, sometimes with a spade, some- 
times with a long sharp thing that looked, 
like a broken lance, muttering to himself 
and digging and prodding amongst the weeds 
and brushwood. 

I was staying down with Bentley for 
Christmas—he and I were going to Oxford 
together next term—and the Chevalier 
excited my curiosity. 

“Mad? Not a bit of it!" said the 
Squire one day when I mentioned the 
recluse; “at least "——he evidently thought 
he had been a little too emphatic—* not 
really mad. Eccentric, if you like. That 
old place is all that is left of the once large 
estates of his family. We've tried over and 
over again to buy it, but he won’t sell. He 
came to it about three years ago after a life, 
I'm told, of all sorts of adventures, and lives 
in the absurd way he does. The man’s a 
gentleman—he wrote me a very courteous 
letter once—but eccentric, and I suppose a 
misanthrope.” 


e 
By WALTER RICHARDS, 
Author of “ Warriors of Britain,” ete. 


CHAPTER I. 


It was reserved for Arthur Bentley and 
myself to fathom the mystery. 

We had been out shooting one day, and 
were coming home late and tired by the lane 
which skirted * D'Arcy's Hold." Suddenly, 
without a warning, four men sprang upon 
us out of the copse. Utterly unprepared as 
we were, we made the best fight we could; 
but the attack had been too unexpected, and 
in a very short time we were lying prostrate, 
Bentley bleeding from a cut on his forehead, 
and myself haif stunned by a crashing blow 
on the head. 

“Guess we've got the young bantams 
finely" chuckled a thick voice. “If I 
haven’t half a mind to twist their necks! 
Teach Squire not to be so mighty free with 
his ‘ fourteen days’ hard!’ ” 

The purport of the words struggled 
through my confused brain. We were in the 
hands of a gang of desperate poachers, some 
of whom not long ago had been most 
righteously sentenced by Mr. Bentley. 
"Let's see if they've got anything worth 
taking," growled another voice, and the man 
who was leaning over me began examining 
my pockets. I was still too dazed to speak 
or resist, but I heard Arthur remonstrating 
and struggling, with the sole effect, however, 
of exasperating his ruffianly assailant. 

And then I was conscious of a fresh voice 
speaking —a quiet, thin, high-bred voice. 

"If you don't leave those gentlemen 
alone it will be the worse for you.” 

The startled ruffians drew back. 

Who on earth are you?“ 

Come on, Dill; it's only the loony.” 


But neither Dill nor any other of them 


seemed inclined to“ come on " at first. Above 
us, in a gap of the fence, stood the 
Chevalier—in one hand a revolver, in the 


other a straight short walking cane. 
re, we ain't going to be blutfed by a 
bloke like 'im "—the speaker was evidently 


a London importation — Let's rush ‘im, 
mates." 

Three of them sprang forward, one 
remaining to see we didn’t move. The 


Chevalier lifted that short stick of his 
and pointed it at the foremost. "There was 
a click, and the cockney ruffian stumbled 
with something between an oath and a howl. 
It you approach another step I fire—to 
kill,” and the Chevalier shifted his revolver 
into his right hand. “I will give you all one 
minute to clear off. If you are here after 
I have counted ten I fire at the nearest. 
I never miss." And the Chevalier, still 
speaking in the same quiet voice, began to 
count — One —two." 
"Heckon we'd better hook it, mates: the 
fool has got the drop on us.’ 
„Half the time is up," 
Chevalier impassively. 
“I’m orf," growled the Cockney, who wa: 
looking white, and pressing his hand to his 
knee. *'E's given me what for with "is hai- 
gun. Come on, mates, the ole bloomin: 
village ’ud be about if ’e fired " ; and with 
growls and oaths the robbers slunk off, lookinz 
back from time to time and muttering male- 
dictions as they saw that unimpassioned re- 
volver covering them with pitiless directness. 
(To be continued.) 
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HE American essayist Emerson accuses 
the English of leaving Stonehenge un- 
visited, and yet rushing abroad to explore 
the ruins of Nineveh. It is doubtless a 
feature of the Englishman’s character that 
he wishes to see as a man what he has read 
or heard about as a boy; and that he is 
willing to go a long way to see it. This trait 
has had good results for us as a nation; 
since, thanks to the exploring instinct, many 
desirable corners of the world have fallen 
to our inheritance. Had our ancestors been 
a stay-at-home folk, the Union Jack would 
not now float. over India, Australia, or 
Canada. And in these later days are not the 
English tourists par excellence visiting all 
accessible, and sometimes almost inacces- 
sible, parts of the globe ? 

Yes, the desire to visit foreign lands is 
strong within us; and no doubt it was this 
that urged me last August to make a 
pilgrimage to Carnac in Brittany—that land 
where the clock seems to have stood still for 
centuries. True, I had not seen the wonderful 
circle on Salisbury Plain, but none the less 
was I drawn towards those mysterious relics of 
a hoary age that stand on the rugged Breton 
coast, unchanged by the lapse of centuries. 
There, if anywhere, could one indulge to the 
full the emotions aroused by gazing on great 
monuments which gain romance from the 
mystery enshrouding their origin. 

So, late one evening lust August I found 

myself inthe Auray station, Department of 
Morbihan, sorely tired by the long journey 
in a French train. I emphasise the word 
French. A persistent drizzle did its best to 
damp my ardour concerning cromlechs, and 
gave mea cold welcome to the land of 
dolmens. From the station to the town was 
a tramp of a mile or more. All my lamp-oil 
had been distributed in the guard's van. In 
one hand I had a valise, in the other a cycle 
to steer. Heavy roads; wet clothes; but 
what matter? My Mecca was near. The 
hotel came in sight at last ; but it was paying 
æ graceful tribute to the popularity of the 
xmonuments by being full up. 

Would Monsieur mind sleeping out? Mon- 
sieur would willingly have slept on a heap of 
straw after dinner; but dinner first. At that 
meal I met a gentleman who kindly gave me 
some valuable advice about the best method 
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By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. 


J. — CARNAC AND ITS TOMB-RUILDERS. 
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of visiting the Great Stones. The district 
covered by these monuments is in the shape 
of a semicircle, with Carnac as centre, and a 
radius of about six miles. The whole of that 
space is dotted over with dolmens, tumuli, 
and menhirs; which are, of course, much 
more frequent in some places than in others. 
So that in order to see in a limited time what 
is best worth seeing, a selection must be made 
and a route chosen. 

Next morning I took the road to Locmaria- 


hat with long streamers, ragged blouse, 
Cambridge-blue trousers liberally patched 
with the rival colour; wooden clogs. They 
lead a hard hand-to-mouth existence, these 
Bretons. They have very few pounds in the 
family stocking, and very little butter to 
their bread. No wonder they look sad and 
lack the alertness of the Norman. Yet they 
are a brave race, and supply the French 
Navy with its boldest sailors. And they 


too have their periods of festivity. See 
them at a wake or marriage! Then they 
don glorious apparel suggestive of tht 


middle ages, and the ancestral clogs nre 
brought forth. Then men go in velvet and 
women in lace worth a year's earnings ; both, 
perhaps, survivals of more prosperous times. 
Nor do they forget religion. One Breton 
has as much real faith as twelve average 
Parisians. His beliefs may sometimes be 
deeply tinged with superstition, but he gives 
them his entire heart and soul. Nothing 
stands between him and God. “Help me, 
O Lord," he cries, when the waves rage, 
“ for my bark is so little and Thy storms are 
so great !"' 

I watched my Breton out of sight, and 
then, as the vain had ceased, mounted my 
cycle again. Soon came the village of Crach— 
a straggling row of primitive houses—decor- 
ated with the warning „Beggars will be 
prosecuted,” of which the junior inhabitants 
take small notice. Two more miles, and then 
I find, not far from the wayside, a curious 
hut-like erection of stones; one great hori- 
zontal slab supported by a ring of uprights. 
A short tunnel leads into a dry chamber 
several feet square, and lofty enough to stand 
erect in. From the roof a fine view can be 


The Dolmen of Cosquer. 


quer. The clouds looked threatening, but 
no rain fell until I was well in the open, far 
from house or tree. Then a scud smote me 
hip and thigh, until I was fain to seek shelter 
offered by a leafless thorn and half a dozen 
bracken-plants. While I crouched behind 
this inefficient screen a black-eyed Breton 
passed. A quaint figure indeed! Straw 


had of the surrounding country. Eastwards 
is the River Auray, now glittering in a stray 
gleam of sunshine. Far away to the Jeft are 
the outlines of the peninsula of Quiberon, 
near Which in 1795 an English fleet defeated 
a superior number of French vessels. Low 
rocky cliffs edge the barren land, bare of 
everything save bracken, dwarf firs, brambles, 
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and here and there a scanty crop. A fit 
setting, indeed, for the old Celtic monu- 
ments—a fit habitation for the rugged, simple 
Breton. 

The monument on which I stand is a 
dolmen. There are more than two hundred of 
these erections in the district, all built on the 
same plan, but differing greatly in size, 
from the giant with capstone 28 feet by 
14, to those that could be covered by a 
good-sized blanket. One, the Table of the 
Merchants, is truly a noble table; 16 
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in the dolmens. It is covered with rude 
sculptures, and hasan ornamented edge. No 
doubt this is the tomb of some prehistoric 
Achilles, to whom his tribe wished to pay 
especial honour. The complete tumulus 
must have been of great size, and on it lie now 
the fragments of one of the largest known 
menhirs, or pillars. This monster, which, 
when upright, towered 67 feet into the air, 
was struck by lightning and overturned. 
Its estimated weight, 357 tons, makes one 
wonder how such masses of granite were 
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fife, seventee, hundred, eightee, seeks, nine, 
ten." He earned his money. 

Such a filthy little town, Locmariaquer! 
Such swarms of street.arabs; and such 
smelling open sewers in which the arabs 
swarmed quite contentedly! More than one 
desired a ride on my rear luggage-carrier ; 
but owing to pressure of time I had to 
decline the honour. Past the Mairie—no 
French village, however small, is without its 
Town Hall—out into the open again ; shouts 
of “Oh, yes! Engleesh ” ringing in my ears. 
The Breton child loves to work off his 
English on chance-comers. 
tery with its trim walls and tidy graves; 
past several dolmens which I have not here 
space to describe; sharp to the left up a 
hill; down a hill, and there facing me is the 
River Crach. Cæsar complained of the 
*estuaries that hinder land marches.” 
Even for the modern tourist they are some- 
times trying. A full half-hour elapsed 
before the clumsy, cab-laden ferry grounded 
on the shingle at my feet. Then twenty 
more minutes of hi-hi-ing and heaving at a 
long rusty chain, and the Carnac shore was 
reached. The fee, twopence, was very 
moderate considering the labour. For 
ordinary passenger traffic, however, a boat 
built on liberal lines, and propelled by oars, 
is used. 

Half-way to Carnac the road runs over 3 
causeway flanked on both sides by salt-pans, 
where the bretons evaporate sea water to fill 
their salt-cellars. Soon, on the right, Mt. 
St. Michel rose up sharply against the sky. 
This is the Goliath of the tumulus family. 
It measures 400 feet in length, 190 in 
breadth, 30 in height, and is entirely the 
work of men's hands. The last thing added 
to it (excluding a chapel on the summit) 
was the legend accounting for its origin— 
sufficiently quaint to deserve mention. 

* When pilgrims came to invoke the aid 
of St. Cornelius (the local Saint) for the 
healing of their sick cattle, the men had to 
take stones, the women earth, and cast it 
down on a spot near Carnac. Thus in the 
course of time a mountain was formed.”’ 

St. Cornelius or Cornély is the genius of 
the place. As I lunched in the H6tel des 
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feet long and almost as many wide; a 
table worthy of the heroic feasts of old; 
and yet not a table! What then is its 
purpose? It was many years before wise 
men could answer the question. Some saw 
in the dolmen a shrine; others a dwelling ; 
others again an altar. 

But now the riddle has been solved, and 
we know that they are tombs; the central 
chambers of tumuli, or burial mounds, 
which have been bared of their earthy 
coverings by the action of wind and water 
and sacrilegious men. So that the tumuli 
and dolmens should be considered together. 
A battle was fought; heroes died; they had 
to be buried. The dolmen was reared with, 
perhaps, a long gallery leading to it. Then 
it was covered over with earth and the dead 
placed inside, leaning in a sitting posture 
against the walls. Or he may have been 
first cremated and then his ashes placed in 
anurn. His friends equipped him well for 
the next life. They laid by his side many 
stone axe-heads, some beautifully shaped 
and polished; stone daggers; stone orna- 
ments ; his horse and dog; some cattle and, 
possibly, a slave or two. Then the entry 
was sealed and a mound heaped high above 
the tomb. The great end support of the 
table is symmetrical in shape, so differing 
from the rough granite blocks generally used 


Interior of the Table of the Merchants. 
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torn from their native bed, transported, and 
reared on end. It is the question of the 
Pyramids over again, and the answer is as 
doubtful. 

Carnac, Cairnac, the place of cairns, the 
Cemetery. How fit a name! As stated 
above. the dolmens and tumuli may be 
counted by hundreds. Some were sealed up 
once for all, and could not be re-opened. 
Others, with galleries, were no doubt visited 
from time to time with fresh burdens of 
dead, like modern family vaults. Near 
Quiberon have been unearthed tombs full of 
bones lying in confused piles. That was 
perhaps the * poor end " of the cemetery ; 
where slaves received less elaborate burial. 

At Locmariaquer I entered the tumulus 
called ** The Fairy's Mountain." Under the 
guidance of two very dirty, ragged, key- 
bearing boys I was admitted to a dark, damp 
chamber. Out of this were taken no less 
than 101 stone celts or axes. Many axes; 
much honour. So here, too, no doubt, an 
old-time Ulysses rested from his wanderings, 
near the sea he loved so well. My unkempt 
guides showed less interest in the Past than 
in the Present. Scarcely was the door 
locked when one urchin offered to repeat the 
English numerals up to ten for the con- 
sideration of a penny. Invited to exhibit 
his proficiency, he began; ** Won, two, three, 


him. Hither on fine September evenings 
men bring their cattle and pass in procession 
round the church. The men bow themselves 
before the statue of the saint on the west 
face of the tower, baptize their beasts with 
holy water, and return to their villages. 
This church is a curious instance of the 
union of paganism and Christianity. lts 
altar is made of granite taken from dolmens; 
and menhirs supplied material for the 
porch. But why is St. Cornelius the patron 
of Carnac? Why are cattle brought for his 
benediction? The answer belongs to 


another chapter. 
(To be continued.) 


| * T aw glad to see the ‘B.O.P.’ is interested 
| in the winter game,” said Mr. F. J. 
1 Wall, the Secretary of the Association. 
| “Yes; are there many alterations?“ 
| . "No; the Rules were revised in June 1899, 
andit was decided that a player shall not 
wearany nails, except such as have their heads 
driven in flush. with the leather, or metal 
plates or projections, or gutta-percha on his 
boots, or on his shin-guards. If bars or 
studs on heels of the boots are used, they 
shall not project more than half an inch, and 
shall have all their fastenings driven in 
flush with the leather. Bars shall be 
transverse and flat, not less than half an inch 
in width, and shall extend from side to side of 
boot. Studs shall be round in plan, not less 
than half an inch in diameter, and in no case 
conical or pointed. Any player discovered 
infringing this law shall be prohibited from 
taking further part in a match. The 
referce shall, if required, examine the 
players’ boots before the commencement of 
amatch. This is all the alteration.” 
“But have you not issued a memo- 
randum ? ” 
| "Oh, yes; associations and clubs are 
recommended to grant free admission to 
| soldiers and sailors wearing her Majesty's 
uniform at football matches. That is done 
at the Oval, and seems to me a proper con- 
cession. Then you will be glad to know 
that no registration forms are valid if 
signed on a Sunday, and clubs taking a 
P'ayer's signature on Sunday are liable to be 
| penalised. The referce, too, is better pro- 
tected. All clubs connected with us must 
have bills printed and posted in their 
grounds, threatening with expulsion any 
person who is guilty of insulting or using 
improper language towards the referee, and 
any misconduct towards a referee away 
from the field of play will be dealt with in 
the same way as if the offence had been 
committed on the field. Some of our clubs 
have sprung from Sunday-schools. Do you 
remember the story of Aston?“ 

The writer did not, but does now. The 
famous club was founded in 1874, by the 
, members of the Adult Bible-classes held at 
. the Sunday-schools belonging to Aston Villa 

Wesleyan Church, George Street, Lozells, 

Pirmingham. The first ball was the result 
of a two-shilling subscription a head. In 
ume, the present secretary, Mr. George 

Kamsay, joined the club, and the ground at 

Perry Bar was soon secured at a rental of 

9. The gate receipts in those days were 

rather different from the takings now, and the 


Tu most interesting English Colonies are 

those with aboriginals in them. Men of 

nther races can always afford charm to the 
Englishman who lives among them. 

New Zealand would be comparatively dull 
without its Maoris. We see them in books 
depicted in war-paint and plumes, and the 
English schoolboy thinks he would like to 
light them. I think if he met them in Maori- 
land itself, he would soon look on them as 
kriends—not as foes. They are very gentle 
in disposition, and free in the main from the 
vast selfishness of the white man. 

From time immemorial they have been 
fond of rowing and fishing; but their latest 

„ Pastime is the English game of Rugby foot- 
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FOOTBALL, 1899-1900. 
Bv T. C. CoLLINGS. 


first match did not pay for the advertise- 
ment. But the club progressed, and carried 
off the Birmingham Cup, the Staffordshire 
Cup, the Mayor of Birmingham’s Charity 
Cup, and the English Cup. Other northern 
clubs have Church associations. Then the 
Bolton Wanderers were brought into exist- 
ence by some of the pupils and teachers at 
the Christ Church schools, Bolton, and the 
club’s first president was the Rev. J. F. 
Knight, the then Vicar of Christ Church. 
And it must be remembered that Mr. W. E. 
Walker, jun., the Old Leysian, and captain 
of the cricket club, lives in the town, and isa 
prominent supporter of all legitimate sport, 
yet is the Wesleyan Circuit Steward, whose 
family have given some 50,000/. for a big 
Temple for a Mission. 

The Burnley club was the outcome of the 
local Y.M.C.A. members; while Everton was 
originated by the members of the local 
Congregational Chapel. And these clubs 
are free from betting, swearing, and drink. 


ing. 

Mr. Wall tcld me that the final of the 
Association Cup would be played on April 21, 
and that probably there would be some 
matches with Germany. More than that, the 
clubs grew and multiplied, and there were 
probably about 7,000 professionals. 

So far as the season has gone, there is one 
feature that is healthy, and that is the better 
feeling shown towards the referees. 
Referee baiting " will be a thing of the past. 

Sheffield United are at the head of 
Division I. of the League, with Sunderland, 
Aston Villa, and Manchester City close up. 
West Bromwich Albion, Newcastle United, 
Wolverhampton Wanderers, Stoke, Notting- 
h&m Forest, Bury, Everton, Blackburn 
Rovers, Notts County, Glossop, Burnley, 
Preston North End, Derby County, and 
Liverpool, are the order at the end of the 
first part of the 1899 season. The surprise 
team is that of Liverpool, who this year have 
the wooden spoon. Last year they came on 
with a rush, but evidently could not last. 
In the Second Division, Leicester Fosse, 
Small Heath, Sheffield Wednesday, and the 
Bolton Wanderers are at the head. 

The leading club, Sheftield United, is a 
modern institution, and in ten years has won 
all the honours of the football world. Mr. D. 
Haigh was its founder, and his name is a 
household word in Yorkshire county cricket. 
Ernest Needham is its captain, and is the 
greatest player of the day. International 
honours have come to him, and he has played 
against Scotland in 1894-5-7-8-9; Wales, 


A MAORI FOOTBALL MATCH. 
Bv LESLIE QUINTAL. 


ball. Every village or pah ” has its team of 
young footballers who kick and tackle one an- 
other from morning till night. Their enthusi- 
asm for football is only comparable with that of 
the Fijians for cricket. The authorities in 
Fiji had to prohibit cricket. The villagers 
went cricket mad, and matches were played — 
not eleven a-side, but five hundred a-side, or 
even more! Every male in the rival villages 
who could hold & bat was called upon to play 
for his side. It was not uncommon for a 
cricket match to go on for a month, and even 
then remain unfinished. 

Something of the same passion springs in 
the Maori breast for football. 

À few years ago, a team of Maori footballers 
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1897-8-9 ; and Ireland 1897-9; a record of 
brilliant service against the invader—the re- 
cognition of true ability. Alloverthe country 
heis welcome, and isa capital speaker, butcan 
bear defeat. He is a thorough gentleman, and 
maintains consistent form. And it seems as if 
he will be the champion player of this season. 
Such a man and such a team are a proof 
that all over the country clubs are getting rid 
of men who may be good players, but devoid 
of principle and character, and encouraging 
men of good and sound character, but only 
possessing consistent if fine ability. 

The “records ” ofthe game upto the present 
are: The biggest gate at an international 
match was 3,3091. 17s. lld., Scotland v. 
Ireland, at Celtic Park, Glasgow, 1896. Pro- 
fessionalism was legalised in England in the 
summer of 1885, and was the result of agita- 
tion on the part of the Lancashire clubs. 
Queen's Park, Glasgow, did not lose a goal 
during the first seven years of their existence, 
commencing with the year 1867; an English 
team were the first to lower their colours. 
No club has succeeded in winning the League 
Championship three years in succession. 
Aston Villa holds the record with four suc- 
cesses, Sunderland three, Preston North End 
two, and Sheftield United and Everton one 
each. Only two clubs have accomplished 
the double feat of winning both the League 
Championship and the English Cup in the 
same season— Preston North End in 1888-9, 
and Aston Villa in 1896-7. The English 
Cup Competition is an old institution, being 
inaugurated in 1871-2. "The cup was kept 
in the south until 1883, when some factory 
lads from Blackburn wrenched it from the 
Old Etonians, who had twice won the trophy, 
and have, in addition, appeared in the final 
on four other occasions. The Wanderers 
(now extinct) and Blackburn have each won 
the cup five times, and each thrice in suc- 
cession. It became the Wanderers’ absolute 
property. but they handed it back to tho 
Association on condition that it was not to 
be won outright by any club, the Hovers 
being presented with a huge shield. W. 
Arnott, of Queen’s Park, has played ten years 
for Scotland v. England; and N. C. Bailey 
has played more times against Scotland for 
England than any other player from 1878 to 
1887; W. J. Bassett played from 1889 to 
1896. 

Only once has the cup been won by a 
Second Division club, and that was Notts 
County, in 1893-4. The lace county 
included that splendid cricketer, Daft. The 
victors always receive a handsome medal. 


visited England, and won the majority of 
their matches. Thcse men were not, how- 
ever, true Maoris, but mostly white men with 
an admixture of Maori blood. It was my 
good fortune once in my life to meet & team 
of full-blooded Maoris on their native sward. 
I was at the University of New Zealand, and 
in my last year I managed to get a place in 
the Fifteen. We played many matches 
ngainst teams that comprised one or more 
Maoris; but the one struggle that remains 
for ever fixed in my memory is the match we 
played against the natives of the Kapanga 
pah. Many of the happiest days of a man’s 
life he owes to his school and college 
athletics. The feeling of freedom, the 
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feeling of brotherhood, the feeling of having 
honour to maintain, and a thousand other 
delicious feelings that cannot be described— 
who has not felt them all, when the ball is 
kicked off and we rush into the frav, or when 
afterwards we tackle the enemy and save a 
certain “try” ? 

Travelling in New Zealand is not so easy 
as in England. We travel there more by 
horses than by rail; and nothing beats a ten- 
mile drive in bracing air, with one's college 
chums at one's side, and a battle ahead to 
be fought and won. 

“You will play on Saturday against the 
barbarians ?" I was playfully asked, and at 
once joyfully assented to my captain's wish. 
“The brake leaves the college at twelve. 
Don't be late." 

I duly appeared on Saturday morning, and 
took my place among our light-hearted band, 
who were singing snatches of college songs 
to while away the time.  Punctually at 
twelve o'clock the brake started. We had a 
full Rugby team of fifteen strong, plus Pro 
fessor Winks for referee. 

We were soon bowling along with four 
horses, and an expert driver on the box. Our 
destination was Kapanga, thirty miles off—a 
Maori village, as the nameimplies. We were 
going to play the Maoris. My friend Dawson 
and myself had box seats, and, with a gentle 
breeze stirring, nothing could have been more 
delightful. Gorse hedges were on either side 
of us--in fact, hedges in New Zealand are all 
of gorse -- and occasional fields of young corn 
and of early turnips lent variety to our route. 
Acres upon acres on both sides of the road 
were uncultivated, and wore the same appear- 
ance as a thousand years ago, when the moas 
that stalked over them were their only tenants. 
A few Merino sheep roamed over these yellow 
tussock wastes, and every now and then a 
hare started from her form, and made away 
like the wind. Before us were the mountains 
in their solitary grandeur towering far up 
into the ethereal blue. Mount Cook was in 
the distance, with its twin peaks serene and 
beautifully covered with everlasting snow. 
We have noreal mountains in England ; our 
mountains are but little hills when placed 
side hy side with the *sky-aspiring" peaks 
of Maoriland. 

During the whole of our thirty-mile drive, 
after we had once left the city, we passed 
scarcely twenty homesteads till we came to 
the Maori village or **pah." "Then dogs 
began to burk, and naked children to run about, 
and women in highly coloured costumes to ap- 
pear at the doors of their houses or ** wharés."' 
The whole pah was in au uproar. Tunu. 
the captain of the Maori team, met us and 
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smiled vast beneficence on us ail. He had 
just finished a repast of eels cooked by being 
thrown into hot ashes, and then eaten as an 
English boy would eat a long stick of 
chocolate. Tumu's wife had her piccaninni 
(baby) tied to her back by a red shawl. 
The little fellow's head fell on one side as 
though his neck were broken; but he was 
realy cnly fast asleep. Mrs. Tumu pro- 
ceeded to smoke her pipe and to greet her 
friends — men and women alike—by putting 
her nose against theirs, and allowing it to 
remain there for a short space of time. 

Meanwhile, I had an opportunity. for 
observing Tumu's tine physique. He was 
magnificently made—six feet four inches as 
he stood I need rot say without his shces, 
for Maori-wise his sole clothing was a puir 
of blue dungaree breechcs. 

The Maoris as & race are taller than we 
English, and are more majestic both in their 
appearance and in their movements. 

The Maori women are almost as tall and 
powerful as the men. They have dark glossy 
hair. which is not frizzed like a negro's, but 
hangs down over their ample shoulders like a 
European’s. Their noses are as a rule flatter 
than ours, their eyes exceedingly bright and 
piercing, their teeth of an uniform pearly 
whiteness. Their language is smooth and 
soft-flowing; and all Maori names are 
charming. But I must hasten to the football 
match. 

We lined out on the field, and were con- 
fronted by fifteen long-limbed aboriginals, 
with eyes ** that sparkling blazed.” 

All around us were Maori onlookers. Two 
hayricks had been erected to a considerable 
height on either side the ground, and these 
were like the Marble Arch on Jubilee Day— 
crowded with bright-coloured dresses. They 
were the grand-stands for the clan of the 
Maori chief. 

Professor Winks blew his whistle, and long 
Tumu, with bootless endeavour, sent the ball 
soaring high into our territory. The on- 
lookers war-whooped, and a hundred curs 
simultaneously yappe land yelped. 

Our full.back returned the ball into the 
middle of the ground, and the game became 
fast and furious. A dozen times Tumu and 
his men made “ passing rushes towards our 
goal; but our backs stood firm, tackled the 
long aboriginals, and brought them down. At 
last Tumu himself got the ball, and, tucking it 
under his left arm, sailed down the field like 
a ship under full canvas. Yells of triumph 
rent the air as our half-back was hurled 
headlong by the strong fending of the Maori 
— thrown back fully five vards. 


Only Dawson the full-back intervened 


between the giant and the coveted goal-lin: 
He pluckily ducked his head and threw hi 
self desperately at the Maori's knees. 
dodged aside; but Dawson laid hold of h 
right leg. 
doubtful, as the giant almost got his leg clea 


but then to our joy we saw him hop two stepi 


and stumble and, a second later, topple ove 
like an oak smitten by a thunderbolt. .: 
scrimmage was formed right under our goa! 
We struggled hard, although the Maoris were 


both greasy and slippery, and for a time we 


held our own. Scrimmage after scrimmace 
took place, till the aboriginals cleverly heeled 
the ball out. and, passing it to Tumu, the giant 
with lightning-like rapidity potted a geal, 
sending the leather high up, right across the 
middie ot the bar—a splendid feat 

Pandemonium itself could not have ex- 
ceeded the vells and barks and wild barbaric 
cries that greeted this performance. For a 
time chaos seemed come again; and Tumu s 
nose was well-nigh rubbed off by his admirers 
before the referee's whistle could announce 
the end of the * half-time ” interval. 

The second spell witnessed some fine de- 
fensive play by our backs. Time after time 
the Maoris broke through our forwards 
amidst yells from the hayricks; but time 
after time, through safe collaring, the long- 
limbed greasy natives“ bit the dust.“ Just 
before call of time they seemed to grow tired. 
That was our opportunity. One of our 
forwards seized the ball, and, dodging the 
Maori half.back, ran right up to Tum. 
Tumu rushed at him as a spider might rush 
at a fly. but, cleverly eluding him, our man 
crossed the line. Before he could touch the 
ball down, the big Maori overtook him, and. 
lifting him up in the air, bounced him on the 
ground, much as a child might bounce an 
indiarubber ball. Our blood ran cold: our 
comrade lay on the ground like a log, with 
the ball under him. We turned him on his 
back, and unbuttoned his shirt. Some one 
ran for water, and to our joy, when his fore- 
head was bathed, he revived. A goal resulted 
from the try, and the match was ours by the 
narrow margin of a single point. Professer 
Winks blew his whistle; and our captain 
called for three cheers for the Maori». 
These were vociferously given; and our 
opponents replied in true savage style with 
yells and war-whoops that might have 
curdled the blood of any European hearer. 

An hour later, after having partaken of the 
rations we had brought with us—all English. 
men cannot cat eels — we were again on our 
homeward way. We sang every song we 
could think of, and the wilderness rang witt 
our stentorian voices. 


rE b. ... 


MAIN.LINE EXPRESS ENGINES. 


By W. J. Gorpoy, 


Author of * Everyday Life on the Railroad," “ The Story of Our Ratlways,” ete. 


SPEED has a great attraction for most 
kJ) people, and to many minds it is the 
only test of the quality of an engine. 
Hence we hear questions constantly being 
asked as to which is the best, which is the 
one that would win in & race; those who 
ask these things having evidently no notion 
of the varying conditions to suit which our 
engines are built and driven. If engines 
were to be raced they would have to be 
attached to the trains they were designed to 
draw, and among the chief companies the 
probability is that that engine would win 
which ran on its own line, providing it had 
the leeward berth on a beam wind, for no 


(See Coloured Plate given with Monthly Part.) 


two roads are exactly alike in gradients, 
curves, junctions, and the nature of their 
traffic. 

Which are the best engines it is difficult 
to say; which are the best-looking is a 
matter of taste. Though similar in general 
appearance, they vary so much in detail that 
the only satisfactory way of comparing them 
would seem to be to take a representative 
from, say, a dozen of the leading railways, 
and group them on a sheet together. To 
choose the representatives is not easy, owing 
to the numerous classes of engines that each 
company considers it necessary to have ; but 
we shall not go far wrong if we limit 


ourselves to those working the main.lin: 
expresses. 

For the North-Western we shall be safe in 
taking Mr. Webb's * Greater Britain, thonch 
some would perhaps have preferred the 
“Black Prince“ as newer, and having four 
cylinders, and —strange innovation for a 
Crewe engine-—a bovie, though the bogie. by 
the way, is without a rigid centre-pin. We 
can hardly represent the Midland by a 
* Baldwin ” or a “ Mogul,” just arrived from 
America; let us be content with 2202, which. 
like most of Mr. Johnson’s engines, is quite 
good enough for anything. 

For the Great Western, let us have Mr. 
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Dean's “ Badminton "— one of the class that 
seem to have had their smoke-boxes put on 
the wrong way round. We might have had 
one that looked a little less protuberant, but, 
barring the funnel, it would be difficult to 
selecta more powerful and effective example. 

For the Great Northern an excellent 
specimen of the newer school is given in Mr. 
lvatt's bogie single, 266, which is an enlarge- 
ment of the old seven-feet-sixers, with a 
larger boiler and firebox, and, of course, the 
bogie instead of the single leading axle 
with outside bearings. Following on the 
cast road to Scotland, let our North Eastern 
representative be 1870, one of the four- 
coupled bogies with 7ft. 7jin. wheels, the 
biggest wheels we shall have in our group. 
We might have taken 1619, Mr. Worsdell's 
latestcompound; but she would not have been 
quite so typical, for she has three cylinders 
instead of two, the high pressure being 
between the frames and the low pressures 
outside. so that she looks like an ordinary 
outside simple, and one of the handsomest 
of that sort on the rail. Or another sample 
of this line might have been one of the 
new six wheel coupled giants 2,001 to 2,010, 
of which & few only as yet lave nppeared 
on the line. Then we should have had an 
engine and tender weighing over 100 tons 
that can take a train of 350 tons at 53 
miles an hour for 124 miles without a stop. 
But then big ten-wheelers are more the 
engines of next year than of this. Asa finish 
tothe East Coast route we will represent the 
North British by Mr. Matthew Holmes's 731, 
one of the best that ever came out of Cowlairs. 

The Great Eastern cannot be better repre- 
sented than by 10, which is one of Mr. 
Holden's oil-burners, built last year, at 
Stratford, to work the Cromer expresses, 
which jook all the better for their new 
tenders being without the cylindrical tanks 
by which the oil-carriers used to be identitied. 
And for the Great Central, which has hardly 
yet got into working order on its London 
extension, we cannot do better than take 
Mr. Pollitt's 694, which was built at Gorton, 
when the line was known as the M., S., and L., 
instead of the Gentle Crawler, as it is now. 
The tender originally bore the initials of the 
Manchester, Shettield, and Lincolnshire ; to 
be up to date, we give it as repainted with the 
new and unfamiliar name which clashes so 
unfortunately with that of the new London 
line from Shepherd's Bush to the Bank. 

For the South-Western, which during 
tue summer was doing the fastest running 
south of the Tweed, we will take Mr. Adums's 
sell-known 585. Some would say that Mr. 
Drummond's 292 would have been better, 
but itis hardly as representative. 

Ihat remarkably busy line, the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, we will represent by Mr. 
Aspinall’s 1093. We mightghave given 1400, 
that enormous engine with the long high- 
pitched boiler and dumpy funnel ; but she is 
anvthing but a beauty to look at, and, power- 
ful though she mey be, is hardly a fair 
example of what can be done by the most 
nodern locomotive factory in this country, 
which Horwich undoubtedly is; and, that 
owing to the fact that when Mr. Aspinall, 
the new general manager of the line, started 
to lay it out he was not hampered by any 
existing sheds or machinery, but could go 
aiead to erect and develop it with nothing 
but a green field, a sheet of drawing-paper, 
and a T-syjuare before him. Few Londoners 
have an idea of the immense amount of work 
done by this cross-country railway, which 
had such an unprecedented experience last 
August Bank Holiday, at Manchester. Owing 
to the North-Western excursions not being 
run, the holiday crowd patronised the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire to such an extent 
that at five o’clock in the afternoon every 


 Wriage availabie had been sent away, and 
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not a train was left to carry the people that 
still came crowding in. Under these cir- 
cumstances the company could do nothing 
but shut the booking.-oflices until the trains 
began to come back, and for two hours not a 
ticket was issued. This was at the terminus 
of a company whose engines run 31,000 
miles a year on every mile of its line, while 
those of the Midland run only 28,000, and 
those of the North-Western only 22 000, and 
which has more engines than any other line 
except the North-Western, Midland, and 
Great Western, and is only exceeded in its 
number of carriages by the North-Western, 
Great Western, and Great Eastern. 

As the Brighton representative, we will 
take Mr. Billinton’s ** Goldsmid," as one of a 
class of two dozen, instead of Bessemer,” 
which has a bigger boiler, though in other 
respects is the same. ‘ Goldsmid.“ which is 
316, came out in June 1895 with “ Charles C. 
Macrae '" and * Duncannon,” which are 314 
and 315 respectively; these being the three 
pioneer engines of the twenty-four which 
were numbered up to 321, *John Hawk. 
shaw,” and, beginning again at 201.“ Rose- 
bery," in January 1897, ended with 
„Armstrong.“ 212, in January 1898, most 
of them bearirg the names of prominent 
engineers or relway directors. The tenders 
of the first three are not so high as those of 
the rest, but it makes very little difference 
in their appearance, the engines of the class 
being readily picked out from others of the 
line by their more powerful appearance, the 
curved side of the bogie, and the curious drop 
at the end of the frames. 

The Caledonian, which, though by no 
means the lenst, and in one particular the 
first, we have left to the last, we will repre- 
sent by 767, one of Mr. McIntosh's improved 
*Dunalastair." We could not have a better 
representative. On September 7 the Cale. 
donian ran & great excursion of their work- 
people at their St. Rollox engine works 
from Glasgow to Carlisle: There were 15,000 
people in all, and these the company put into 
fourteen trains of eighteen carriages each, 
being over a thousand in each train, and to 
draw each train they told off one of these 
improved * Dunalastairs." Here was an 
opportunity for an experiment---fourtcen 
similar engines, each drawing a train of 
similar weight and character and the 


. opportunity was not lost. The first train left 


at ten minutes after five in the morning, the 
next ten minutes later, and the others at ten 
minute intervals, except the last two, which 
were twenty minutes apart. The run to 
Carlisle was timed to take two hours and 
twenty-five minutes, the run back taking five 
minutes longer—and the time was kept. 
When the details of the run were worked 
out, it appeared that each engine consumed 
l ton 12 cwt. of coal per journey, or 3ólb. 
per mile; in other words, it took 21b. 120z. of 
coal to carry each passenger from Glasgow 
to Carlisle. Weigh out two pounds and three- 
quarters of coal and look at it, and think 
what a wonderful thing an engine must be 
that will so use the force obtuined from it 
as to drag a man over a hundred miles in 
two hours and a-half. 

Of our twelve engines, the heaviest is the 
* Greater Britain" ; she weighs in working 
order 52 tons 2 cwt.; but she can hardly be 
classed with the rest, as she is a Webb’s 
compound, with an exceptionally long 
barrel, so long that she and her sisters are 
familiarly known as ‘shooting-galleries,”’ 
and this barrel has a combustion chamber 
in the middle, so that her boiler has a double 
set of tubes. Last time we saw her she was 
in one of the.sheds at Crewe, newly painted 
in her jubilee colour of royal scarlet, with 
royal blue frames and wheels, and brilliant 
white tyres, and she certainly looked better 
and smaller than she does in black. Her 
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tender is small, being one of the lightest in 
our group, its weight being only 25 tons ; but 
then it only holds 2,500 tons of water. 

The next heaviest engine of our representa- 
tive twelve is the North-Eastern; her weight 
is 50 tons 16 cwt., and as her tender, 
holding 4,000 gallons of water, weighs 39} 
tons, the total weight of engine and tender 
is 90 tons 6 cwt. The Caledonian engine 
weighs 49 tons, her tender, the largest of our 
group, holds 4,125 gallonsof water, and weighs 
45 tons, so that the total is 94 tons, which is 
the biggest we have chosen. The lightest 
tender is the Grent Western; it holds 
2,000 gallons, and weighs 24 tons, making, 
with the engine, just 70 tons, which is the 
lightest total of our twelve, though it does 
not look it. The lightest engine is the 
Brighton, it weighs 43 tons 6 cwt.; but 
its tender, carrying 2,000 gallons, weighs 33 
tons. The Midland engine weighs 44 tons 
19 ewt., and its tender, with its 3,250 gallons 
of water and 5 tons of coal, weighs 37 tons 
54 cwt. We need not give the weights of 
the others; the tender with the least capacity, 
1,800 gallons, is that of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, which line has not only water 
troughs, but shorter distances than most of 
the others between its principal stations. 
One tender, that of the Great Eastern, 
differs from the rest in having room for 
715 gallons of oil besides a few coals; its 
water capacity is 2,790 gallons. 

The pressure at which these engines work 
ranges from 160 to 180 lb. to the square 
inch, the highest being that of the North- 
Western, the four of 175 being the Caledonian, 
North-Eastern, North British, and South- 
Western ; the Great Centrai works at 170, the 
Great Western at 165. Of course these figures, 
as with all the other figures we mention, refer 
only to the particular engines appearing in 
our illustration. Do not suppose that all 
the engines of a line work at a sort of 
standard pressure. Consider that a year 
ago the North-Western had 2,851 engines, 
the Midland 2,360, the North-Eastern 1,945, 
the Great Western 1,837, the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire 1,311, the Great Northern 1,098, 
the Great Eastern 993, the Caledonian 778, 
the Great Central 775, the North British 728, 
the South-Western 702, and the Brighton 461. 

The grate areas range from 18 to 23, the 
largest being the Northern ; four—the Cale- 
donian, North-Western, Eastern, and North- 
Eastern, have 21; the Brighton, like the 
South-Western and Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
has only 18. The longest heating surface, 
1,505, is possessed, of course, by the long 
North-Western, but the Caledonian has 1,500, 
the Great Western coming next with 1,400, 
the smallest amount being 1,216, which, 
strangely enough, is that possessed by both 
the North-Eastern and Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. 

Barring the North-Western, which can 
hardly be compared with the rest, the North- 
Eastern has the longest barrel: it measures 
11 ft. 6 in.; the Great Northern barrel 
measures 11 ft. 4 in.; the Midland barrel is 
a foot shorter. The broadest barrel is that 
of the Great Northern : it measures 4 ft. 5 in., 
the others ranging down to 4 ft. 2 in. The 
number of tubes ranges froin 200 to 267, with 
the exception of the ‘Greater Britain," 
which has 312. The engines are all of 26 
inches stroke, except the ‘Greater Britain,” 
which is of 24, the diameter of the cylinders 
ranging from 18 to 20. The Greater 
Britain's" high pressures are 15, her low 
pressure being 30. The smallest driving- 
wheels nre those of the Great Western, they 
measure only 5 ft. 6 in.; those of the Cale- 
donian and North British are 6 ft. 6 in., the 
others being larger, the largest being the 
North-Eastern's 7 ft. 71 in. 

If we were to take an average of all these 
measurements so as to build an average 
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British express engine of our own, we should 
give her 18}-in. cylinders with a 26-in. stroke, 
make her driving-wheel about 7 ft. with bogie 
wheels of 3 ft. 6 in., have her barrel 4 ft. 
3 in. diameter and 10 ft. 10 in. long, make 
her firebox 6 ft. long with about 730 stays 
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in it, give her 240 tubes, and a heating 
surface altogether of 1,340, and work her at 
a pressure of 170. And her weight would 
be about 474 tons, that is, without the tender, 
which would weigh about 343 tons, making 
82 tons altogether. 


— — — SIS PR) SOD —ͤ-[-(kͤ — 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


NEW SUBJECTS FOR DECEMBER. 


(For the Rules and Conditions," which apply equally 
fo all B. OJ.“ Competitions, refer to page 60 of the 
present tolume, that is, the last weekly number for 
Uctober.) 


— a 


IX.—Portrait Drawing. 
Prízes— Two Guineas, 


We offer Piuzk-MoNEY to this amount for the best 
humorous pen-and-ink fancy portrait of school or 
business chums, drawn on post-card or half-sheet of 
ordinary note-paper. Open to all ages equally. 


(Last dap for sending in, February 28, 1900.) 


-———— 


X.—Pets and Pet-keeping 


Prírzes—Two Guineas. 


We offer PRIZE-MONRY to this amount for the best 
description (not to exceed 500 words) of the writer's 
personal experiences of Pet-keeping. Photographs or 
pen-an‘j-ink sketches may accompany the MS., but are 
not compulsory. Open to all ages equally. 


(Last day for sending in, February 28.) 


XI.—“ A Good Joke Competition. 


Prize — One Guinea. 


We offer Pruzk-MoNRY to this amount for the best 
joke or anecdote, school or otherwise, contributed by 
competitors. A selection from those received may be 
given in our pages. Open to all ages equally. 


(Last day for sending in, February 28.] 


XII.—Dog and Parrot Story 
Competition. 
Prize—One Guinea. 


We offer PRIZK-MONEY to this amount for the best 
Dog or Parrot short story or anecdote that may be ser: 
us. The stories should be confined to the personal 
experiences of the sender with dog or parrot. Open 
to all ages equally. 


(Last day for sending in, February 28.) 


We repeat here the following announcements, as they 
refer equally to every month threughout the year: 


Descriptive Composition. 
Prizes— Twelve Guineas, 


We offer PRIZES to this amount for the best descrip- 
tion, each to be confined to 100 words, of the Coloured 
Plates thut may be issued with the present volume 
(Vol. XXII.). The descriptions should reach us within sir 
werks of the publication of each monthly part of the 
Paper. We will allot 10s, Gd. for each best description 
thus received, and, in addition to this, will award Fire 
Pounds, on completion, to the writer who shall win 
most of these monthly Zalf-Guinea Prizes during the 
progress of the series. 


Special Merit Prizes. 
Gold and Silver Medals ! 

We purpose giving annually a badge in GOLD to the 
competitor who in any year covered by our annual 
volume series heads the list of Prize-winners as to 
number or subjects—provided the success be in not less 
than three; and another badge in SILVER fo the 
competitor who bears off most certificates outside the 
actual Prize-winners. These medals cannot be won more 
than once, 


AWARDS. 


(Continued from Vol. XXI.] 


I.—* B. O. P.“ Picture Frame. 


N announcing this subject we offered PRIZES to the 
umount of Four Guineas for the best picture frame 
suitable for framing our coloured plates, and men- 
tioned that the frames might be in oak or other woods 
at the option of ccmpetitors and ornamented with 
carved, fretwork, or other designs, The competition 
Was open to all ages equally. 

We regret to say that the number of readers who 
took part was but small, and no work of any particular 
excellence in workmanship or promise iu design was 
rent in, with the single exception, perhaps, of that of 
the first prize winner, 

Here is our Award: 


First Prize—30s, 
SIDNRY WALTER Cox (age 19), East View, High Park, 
Ryde, Isle of Wight. 


[A carved design of some little skill, but, unfortu- 
nately, the joining of the corners was weuk and detec- 
tive.) 


Second Prite— 1658. 


Harry CHARLES HOLLEY (age 19), 36 Park Street, 
Gloucester. 


(A carved frame, lacking in sharpness, and poorly 
puc together.) 


Tarrd Prize—10s. 


W. G. JonNs (age 21), Mylor Treyarrick, near Penryn 
Cornwall, 


[A frame who'ly constructed of cork cuttings.) 


— 


Prizes—is. 6d. each. 


SIDNKY HERBERT FRERMAN (nge 20), 24 New Windsor 
Street, Uxbridge. 

JAMES Scorr Rein (age 17), Maurice Cottage, Ettrick 
Haugh Road, Selkirk, N.B 

HERBERT YOUNG (age 17), 27 Aberdeen Road, High- 
bury, N. 


Prizes—As. each. 


FREDERIC ELEY (age 16), 2 Church Road, Petersfield, 
Hants. 

Ina MARTHA OAKFS (age 16), Fern View, 9 Compton 
Road, Buxton, Derbyshire. 


le“ We are unable to award any certificates of 
merit beyond those to the prize-winners.] 


II.—Designing Competition. 


IN this subject we offered Prizes to the amount of 
Three Guineas for the best designs, in plaster or wood 
carving, of a comical head. The competition was open 
to ull regular readers equally. 

In this subject, as in that of the picture frame, but 
few entered, and the work submitted was, for the most 
p.rt, very poor. What does this mean? Surely, with 
the widely extending schools of art, and the special 
technical training now given even by the rd 
scliools, some evidence of progress ought to be forth- 
coming: Whereas, in any similar competition in the 
early days of the B. O. P.“ very many more readers 
would have taken part, and a much higher standard 
wonld liave been reached. 

Here is our Award : 


Prizes—One Guinea each. 


SIDNEY WALTER Cox (age 19), East View, High Park, 
Ryde, Isle of Wight. 


(Carved head—a college professor or liigh-master.] 
WILRELMINA NEUWIRTH (age 20), 31 Granville Street, 
C.- on- M., Manchester. 
[A head, in plaster, very well modelled ) 


Prize—10s. Gd. 


ARTHUR W. COULSON (age 20) 5 Algernon Road, 
Rotter Park, Birmingham. 


[Head of Irishman in plaster.) 


Prize—53. 


May THEkODOnRA Dyson (age 20), Ashvi'le, Worksop, 
Notts. 


Prizes—2s. 6d. each. 


HARRIET FAIRFAX WHITESIDK (age 20), 88 Elgin 
Crescent, Notting Hill. 
A. F. SANDYS (age 15), School House, Drayton, Berks. 


We are able to award but one certificate beyond those 
to the actual prize-winners, and that goes to— 


SiDNRY HERBERT FREEMAN, 21 New Windsor Street, 
U xbridge. 


— 0. 0 — 


THE BOY'S OWN CAMERA 
CLUB. 


By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, m.a. (Oxon.). 


GELATINO-CHLORIDE PAPERS AND THEIR 
FAULTS. 


I HAVE noticed that amongst the numerous 

querists to the good old B. O. P.“ the 
Editor gets a great many specimens sent to 
him of very indifferent workmanship on the 
various brands of gelatino-chloride paper, 
and I think, therefore, a few remarks may 
not be out of place as to their management, 
and especially with reference to the little 
peculiarities which force themselves under 
our notice when these letters contain prints 
on these materials. 

And here I may pause to remark that those 
who send prints for examination should fix 
them first, as many come to me hardly 
visible, from the fact that they have been 
knocking about in the light somewhere, and 
(not having been fixed) have become, not 
fine by degrees and beautifully less," but 
more by degrees and beautifully indistinguish- 
able, because ali the print is pretty much of 
thesame hue! Also, when sending negatives 
to the Editor (which, really, I think, our 
readers might spare him, except when very 
despairing), they should be well packed in 
cotton-wool or soft paper, and never sent 
without a box. A short time ago a corre- 
spondent sent a negative which he requested 
might be returned. The Editor tells me that 
this arrived smashed to atoms. I do not 
know how it was packed, but plates are some- 
times simply sent in an envelope. Let me 
tell all readers who wish to send any in 
this way, that it will save much trouble if 
they will break them up with a hammer at 
home, and consider them as sent! 

But I have wandered from my subject, so 
let us retrace our steps. It is often assumed, 
when a defect appears ona print, that it ig 
the fault of the paper. Now any astute 
reader of the deep mysteries of Aristotle 
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knows what great use he makes of the 
maxim dpay TéÀos— i.e. look to the end." 
But our unsuccessful photographic printer 
had far better take the opposite course and 
look to the beginning, for in nine cases out 
of ten it is not the paper but the negative 
which is at fault. Those spots which mar 
the print you have made so carefully are the 
result of your first action in making the 
negative, for they are probably caused by 
your not flowing on the developer with sufti- 
cient care. I recommend all readers who 
get marks on their negatives to get the 
Ilford Company, or some wide-awake dealer 
in their vicinity, to supply them with a copy 
of the“ Ilford Everyday Book," n most useful 
little brochure. Here you will find pictures 
of all sorts of spots, etc., occurring on nega- 
tives, and the causes of them. The pamphlet 
is supplied gratis. 

Not only is the cause of spots, etc., often to 
be traced to the negative, but an unsatisfac- 
tory print without any great defects is often the 
result of a negative not in harmony with its 
treatment as a positive. By this I mean that 
some negatives will produce better results 
in one process, others in another. In the 
case of gelatino-chloride paper, a negative 
with very great contrasts will not look at all 
well. It is quite probable that such a nega- 
tive will look much better in platinotype. 
But softer, weaker negatives will give good 
results in gelatino-chloride paper, provided 
that it is not carried too far, as too weak 
negatives will not give good results in any 
process. 

Very thin negatives should be printed in 
very subdued light, under green or yellow 
glass if possible. Printing with a thin nega- 
tive must not be carried so far as to materi- 
ally darken the high lights of the picture. 

It is a trivial matter to notice, but very 
often spots and specks on the prints are 
merely the result of the back of the negative 
being dirty. A small amount of rubbing 
with a wet cloth will, in these cases, remove 
the difliculty. 

Spots on the paper itself may be caused 
by abrasion of the surface in turning over 
the prints while the toning process is going 
on, or letting the prints stick together and 
then separating them. In either case it is 
far more likely to happen with a paper which 
frills easily, the spots being what one might 
call incipient air-bubbles where the film is 
most inclined to leave the paper. 

Prints are often ruined entirely by uneven 
toning. This is likely to happen when a lot 
of prints are put into a small bath, and so 
cannot be properly separated while toning, 
the result being to make little spots of red 
amongst the darker hue, which never entirely 
catch up the other parts while advancing in 
the toning process. "The best way is to use 
enough solution to enable all the prints you 
put in to be freely moved about while toning. 
I think it is best, if possible, to put in all 
your prints at once (singly, of course), rather 
than to wait till the first inserted are on 
the way to toning and then insert more. The 
result of this latter plan is that the first lot 
tone almost instantly, while those inserted 
afterwards get less and less gold, till the 
last, if a large batch is to be toned, take 
a considerable time to take up the gold at all. 

There are one or two remarks which one 
may make about the treatment of the paper in 


general, The paper should not be kept too 
long. It will keep for some weeks, or even 


months, without undergoing any material 
change, if kept in air-tight cases; but if kept 
too long it takes a much longer time to tone, 
and the whites nre far more likely to be 
spoilt by yellowing. Then, when washing 
before toning, you must continue it till all 
the curdiness which the paper at first 
causes inthe washing water bas disappeared. 
The materials used in the production of the 
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sensitised film contain more or less acid, and 
unless this is got rid of we run the risk 
of getting sulphur tones with the sulpho- 
cyanide bath, instead of the more per- 
manent tones produced by gold; but what 
is more likely is, that the free silver salt will 
combine to form silver sulphocyanide, which 
impedes the action of the bath in its proper 
functions. With the “combined” bath, in 
which there is free hyposulphite of soda, the 
introduction of free silver and acid renders 
the risk of sulphur toning much greater. I 
cannot recommend anyone to use the * com- 
bined ” baths. 

There are two points to be noted with 
regard to the toning solution. Do not use 
more sulphocyanide than actually stated in 
the formula, and see that your chloride of 
gold is not strongly acid. You can neutralise 
it yourself by adding a little carbonate of 
soda till it ceases to turn blue litinus-paper 
red. By far the best way is to keep a. stock 
solution of the chloride by dissolving the 
fifteen-grain tube's contents in fifteen ounces 
of water—thus we have a grain to an ounce. 
I also keep the sulphocyanide in solution, of 
thirty grains to an ounce, the thirty grains 
being what is mentioned in the Ilford for- 
mula for the usual amount of solution. 

If any of my readers find that their prima 
will not tone perfectly even, they can try the 
experiment of washing first in à solution of 
common salt—two ounces to the pint of 
water. This makes toning slightly slower, 
but more likely to be perfectly even, the 
silver salts being more completely eliminated. 


— . — 
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DECEMBER. 


Dv Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, The Dog in Winter, 
The Gardere. 


Mug Boy Himsenr.--These, my friendly readers, are 
T the * Doings” tor December, It isthe middle of 
October, however, with me while 1 write, and, gazing out 
into the wet und dreary night, one might well inrorine 
that winter had already come. Away down in Natal 
summer is now beginning ; so, too, alas ! ure war aiid 
blovdshed. With this you have nothing yet todo; vet 
1 think that each one of vou should so live ana so 
train himself as to be heathy and strong enough to 
take up arms should his country ever require. his 
services, A boy must bea boy, bur, mind, boys will ve 
men; and I cun assure you that it is while boys Chat 
you have the making ot your manhood, My readtrs, 
then, will peruse these lines in the midlle of winter. 
Has the stormy and cold weather frightened you trom 
taking your bracing cold spunge- bath every morning ? 
Are you careless now as to outdoor exercise? Have 
vou taught yourself to smoke? Have you become iny- 
a-beds because the mornings are cold? Do you hug tue 
parlour-tire instead of gamiug genuine warmth fron 
the healthy movements ot your bodies? lf you can 
answer No!" to each of these questions you are in 
a fair way of doing wel. Never, Uheretore, weary in 
well-doing. 

A word here about clothing for winter may not 
be amiss. The weakly should wear their woollen 
garments next the skin. All should dress in woollen 
tweed, But tlie mistake that your parents tco often 
make in clothing you is to have this ever-heavy, Jt 
should all be soft and light, the stockings or socks Bort 
nud warin, anc the sees or boots. strong. and, ot 
possible, made to fit the feet. Abjure  goloshes 
whatever you do. They are the cause of many ail- 
ments, aud so, too, ix toudiarabber clothing of every 
kind, it not most thoroughly ventilated, do may you 
be suong and hearty, and enjoy a right happy Chaist- 
was and a blithe New Year. 


Tuk Povurivy Rr x.—Adljoining my camp this year, 
when on my caravan tour, was a young fellow whe 
kept fowls—adozen or two and there Was not a single 
cock in tlie buten. He expects to make money, but I 
know that he will not. December is a good mouth to 
begin the poultry fancy, if vou have convenience, You 
need not buy your stock yes, bat you can, in Robinson 
Crusoe Cashion, make your house and your run with 
your own hands, I like to see n boy whe ean handle 
tools. He is no real boy if lie can't. Besides, working 
o it of doors is the best sort of exercise one ean po-sibly 
get, and, inasmuch as it brings into play every nucle 
of the frame, it is better tar than tícyehling, LE have 
to. you over and over aysiu whit ave tbe sine qi nons 
of a bealthy fuwl house aud cua. Tue Doy l spoke uf 
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above had a run of ordinary garden mould, beaten 
ba'd, and black with the feet of the fowls. In it were 
pools where the water luy, and in rainy weather it 
must be a veritable S ough of Despond. Where can 
the inmates pick up gravel in a run like this, to enable 
them to digest their food? There was no dust-bath. 
As for the house itself, I did not care to look into its 
bit doubtless the place was on a pur with the run. 

A hint to those who already possess fowls is this: 
turn over the yard with spade and piek; rim it well, 
ind pat down à fèw lowls of fresh gravel. You will 
avert disease if vou do. 


Tun Pitos Lowr.---Fanciers in this line will do 
well to see to the comfort of their stock in December. 
Célds are easily caught, and a pigeon makes à very un- 
Satisfaetory sort of patient, A cold in tlie eyes is best 
treated by hot. fomentations and lead lotion, with a 
warm and cosy pen, aud better and softer food for a 
few diss I hope to tell you of the symptoms awl 
treatment of fowls, pigeons, birds, ete, month after 
month, throughout tlie " B.O.P.” year that is now 
before us, 

Pouters, either the large or the pigmy sort, make & 
nice faucy for boys; so do tumblers, A flight of these 
beautiful birds in the sunny air cf a spring morning is 
indeed a pretty sight. 


Tie Aviany.—All is quiet indeed. now, but your 

t song canary will be vas happy as a feathered king 
it kept clean and carefully fed, If you have spare 
time vou might turn it to good account in building 
uviuries or cages, either indoors or out, Do not be 
content with an ordinary or common concern which 
will be an eyesore to guze upon, but study to do your 
work neatly. I wish every boy in this country would 
learn a trade of some sort in addition to his other 
accomplishinents, This might stand hiin in good stead 
some day. However, even in the building of a nice 
aviary the mind undergoes u certain amount of 
training, 


THE Rannirny.—Your hutehes will now be indoors, 
of course, but they must be placed in a shed or other 
outhouse where light is abundant. No animal of 
any hind can thrive when there is but little light. 
Sunshine is Jife for all creatures, and pray do not 
forget it. In addition to roots and eats and green food, 
: wash will be relished much il given warm, but not 
rot, 

Make new hutches. Wood is cheap, and so are nails, 
The best Christus box to present to any boy is à box 
of tools ; and if he hus common sense and good hairlis, 
he will soon know how to use them. 


Tun Doc iN. Winrer.—It would be positively unkind 
not to speak à word for man's truest and best friend in 
this dreary season ot the years Winter will be with us 
yet nearly three months and over, and it is during this 
period that dogs are most neglected, especially if kept 
in à badly contrived outdoor Kennel where they may 
be exposed to every (oll. blast that ean blow. 1 have 
known poor animals to be chained te a barrel winter 
mud Summer. without even a morsel of straw fora bed, 
and very little food, or even water. Aml yet. the 
owners Of such aniumls go to chureh regularly every 
Sunday. What n mockery is Christianity such as 


this! By all means house Your dog well and comfort- 
ably in this wintry weather, It is most cruel not to 
do so, When the cold is extra severe, do not forget to 


let him have extra good meals, and if these are warm 
he will like them all the better. Exercise is essential, 
and a good long run every day will do yourself and 
your friend, the dog, quite a deal of good. I must, 
on? more enter my protest against running small dos 
behind bieyeles. Only greyhounds or Great Danes 
shonld be so used, Girls. I am sorry to ade, are 
Ereater offenders in this respect than boys, 

THE GARDENS. — These will be better to lie fallow for 
a time, only dig or trench, and get rid of weeds. Keep 
even toing cheaun, however, for à weed is à weed, wiuter 
or summer, 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


OUR FOOTBALL LEADERS. 


We give with the present part, In addition to tha 
eplendid coloured plate of Express Engines, two bla-k- 
and-white plates of Our Football Leaders" These wiu- 
brace twelve well-known amateurs and twelve equ lv 
well-known professionala, In the list of the former np- 
pear Oharles McGahey, Tottenham Hotspur and Olap- 
ton; G. O. Smith, Corinthian and International; R. lt. 
Sandilands, Old Westminsters; McGregor (Rugby): 
Bosworth Smith, Old Harrovians; W. It. Moon, (ud 
Westminsters ; E. Field (Rugby); R. R. Barker, of the 
Casnala; R O. Gosling, Old Etonians: Fegan (Rugby); 
Hooper (Rugby); C. M. Wella (Rugby) Then the list 
of professionals includes: J. Montgomery, Notts 
County: W. J. Bassett, Went Bromwich Albion; W. 
Scorer, Liverpool, the famous wicket-keeper ; Allsopp, 
Norta Forest; W. J. Willlams. West Bromwich Albion 
and International; T. Earp, Captain of Shefflel ! Werl- 
nesday 3 Doig, Sunderland goal-keep:r; W. C. Ather- 
smith, Aston Villa and Interuational ; T. Crawshaw, 
Sheffleld Wednesday; Cesir Jenkyns Walsall and 
Welsh International ; T. Hystop, Scotch International ; 
I. Bell (Rugby), Edinb iryli Academicala, 


„ H. Mircnuent.—We have already had articles 


ngine. 


on making a gas. 
seventeenth volume. 
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They were in the of our “ Indoor Games.” The details of the canoes 
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| "Shout aloud! Shout alow! Joy fully shout! 
Waken the echoes! Tat silence to rout! 


* EC 5 Make ye the oelkin to ring voundabout! 
A [you Know what A Gel Kin may be, without doubt] 


; Joyously, gloriously, furiously shout . 


C. B. Rookes and W. E. CLARE.—Ree parts 6 and 7 


are given with quite enough detail to build to. 


V. BunRowFR.—The only varnish you 
could safely attempt would be got by 
dissolving seven pounds of pale resin in 
two gallons of oil of turpentine; but 
even this, under its name of “oak var- 
nish," you would buy better ready-made. 
It would pay you in the end to get a 
small quantity of the right sort from 
some sliop down by the shipping. 


SHAMROCK.—Get the articles on Athletic 
Training in the first and second parts of 


| "Open your big mouths , your broad chests throw out, || our “ Outdoor Games.” 


T J. HeNpERSON.—Particulars of nearly all 
1 the Government appointments, Indian 
or otherwise, for which there is an ex- 


— on 2 
zZ|(uculbst like to know the reason And what i amination in London, can be had from 


| 


Our Special Cnnisruas NUMBER is not 


| it’s all about ? 
The Bos Own Taper Christmas Part is 
shortly coming out!) 


— 
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the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Victoria Street, Westminster—the office 
that used to be in Cannon How. 


T. F. W.—You must get an introduction ; 
it would be of no use your applying for 
n clerkship of that sort in such hand- 

i m — writing, unless you had some one to speak 
ny = wi) | (ae for you. 

la — i 


O. p Bopran.—The dimensions of the 

cutter-vacht Christabel are 46 ft. by 

13 ft. 6 in. beam, with a drancht of 6 ft. We would not advise you to have a smal'er boat 

than 35 ft, with a good beam of, say, 10 ft. 6 in. Snch a boat, if completely decked in, 

would be a safe one to keep at sea in heavy weather, Do not get a shallow draught boat : 
that sert is not fit for sea work. 


A. W. V.—* For Life or Death; or, the Chief of the Red Sword,” was in the twelfth volume. 
“D.O.P.” Reaper (Belfasty.—Partieulars of all such appointments are given in Stanford's 


* Handbook to Government Situations," which costs 3s. 6%. It has been frequently explained 
that an answer cannot possibly be given in a next issue, for the very good reason that the 
next issue has gone to press a month or more before the question is received. 


E. Cnoox,—Try * Manners and Rules of Good Society," published by Warne & Co., 15 Bedford 


Street, at half-a-crown, 


MipsurpMAan (P. E. I., Canada).—Candidates for Naval Cadetships must be between 144 and 


154 years of age. They must be free from defect in speech, sight, hearing, and pertectly 
sound in every bodily detail, If they pass the examinations, both physical and educational, 
they are sent to the Britannia, where the fees amount to 75“. a year, and have to be paid 
in advance, and further payments have to be made for personal expenses, such as washing, 
repairing boots and clothes, hair-cutting, pocket-money, etc. There are three terms in a 
year, and the training extends over four terms; but the entrance examination is more 
diffienlt than it nsed to be, It ineludes arithmetic, mensuration, algebra to quadratics, 
Euclid to Book III., English composition, Latin, French, English history, and physical 
and political geography, with special reference to the geography of the British Empire, 
besides drawing, and either trigonometry, German, or mechanics, with either physics or 
chemistry—the last four being optional subjects, taken with a view of getting extra 
marks to make up for deficiencies in the compulsory subjects. From the Britannia the 
boy passes out as naval cadet, and goes to sea until he passes his examination as midship- 
man. Thus no one can enter the Navy as midshipman. 


H. Epwarps.—We think the muddiness of the water is due to the fishes stirring up the 


soil at the bottom. We think it is not advisable to put any garden soil in the aquarium, 
but only fine, well-washed gravel. The weeds would find quite enough rcot in this, and 
wonld probably not decay so much. We do not know what can be the matter with the 
goldfish's fin; but, as vou say the eel bites them, this looks rather suspicious, We have 
not come across a similar ease, We also think the sticklebacks may bite the fins of the 
goldfish ; we have known them attack other fish in this way. 


W. J. L. For amateur juggling and conjuring you cannot do better than study the illustrated 


articles appearing in our columns, 


H. W, G.—What you want are ferrotype dry plates. You can get them 
from any dealer. Jonathan Fallowfield, of 196 Charing Cross Road, 
w., sells them at 2s, 94. per three dozen, the size you ask about 
(24 x 2). He also has a book ou working them for 4d. 


Rearen (A. W.).—We can only suggest that you did not use enough 
plaster of Paris, or else that it is not good plaster, or not fresh. It 
is possible that you did not mix the ingredients ther enough. 
We can think of nothing else, if you are sure that the carbon and 


zinc do not touch. It is difficult to advise in such a case without 
seeing the cell. > 


Srork.—1. We have had, from time to time, many good, practical, 
illustrated articles on Poultry-keeping. 2. The best way to secure 


our * splendid coloured plate of poultry " is to purchase second-hand 
the monthly part with which it was issued. 


a Ready, Price 6d., of all Booksellers" Be sure to TG AT ONCE. 
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Followed by Fire. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by F. W. BURTON.) 


A BOLD CLIMBER; 
OR, 
FOR AN EMPIRE. 


By Davip KER, 


Author of * Hunted Through the Frozen 
Ocean," The Finder of the White 
Elephant,” ete. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE FIRST CLOUD OF 
THE RISING STORM. 


* A ND5O you're going to be trans- 
ferred to Bengal, Dick. 
Well, I shall be very sorry to lose 
you; but, anyhow, I’m glad you 
are going to get a better place.” 

* I am, indeed. I am to be the 
Company’s agent at Cossimbazar 
on the Hooghley, which is the 
river-port, you know, of Moor- 
shedabad, the Nabob's capital ; and 
if I can't make my way there, and 
my fortune too, it will be my own 
fault, that's all." 

Dick Scrafton and his cousin, 
Tom Watts, were strolling leisurely 
along the far.extending Madras 
sand-beach in the cool of evening, 
a little beyond Fort St. George, and 
discussing, as they walked, Scraf- 
ton’s impending transfer from 
Madras to Lower Bengal. 

„It seems to me, however,“ re- 
sumed Dick, “by a letter that I 
have just got from Meyrick, the 
man whom I am to replace at 
Cossimbazar, that my new post, 
though a good one as far as money 
goes, will be by no means a bed of 
roses.“ 

“How do you mean?" asked 
Tom Watts. 

* Why, the present Nabob of 
Bengal, Aliverdi Khan, is an old 
man, and does nothing but pet and 
indulge his grandson, and lets him 
have his own way in everything— 
& dangerous thing to do with any 
Hindu lad of fourteen, and more 
dangerous still with one like— what 
was his name, now ?—oh, Suraj- 
ud-Dowlah, which means ‘ Lamp of 
Riches.’ " ` 

“That’s a fine name for a boy 
to have,” said Watts, laughing. 

* Too fine for him, for he must 
be, by what Meyrick says, as con- 
summate a little ruffian as walks 
the earth. Boy as he is, he has 
already got such a taste for drink 
that he is hardly ever sober; and 
his chosen friends are the lowest 
native rabble of the bazaars, who 
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amuse him with blackguard jokes and coarse 
dances, and with playing spiteful tricks on 
each other. But his great amusement is 
torturing beasts and birds, and he enjoys 
their screaming and writhing as if it was the 
best of fun!” 

* Well, he must be a brute ! " cried Watts, 
with a look of deep disgust. 

* So it seems ; and I only hope 7 shall not 
come in his way, for if I happen to otfend 
him, the least I can expect is to be knocked 
on the head at once by some of his black- 


guards —doubly so, eh, Tom ?—and whatever 


compensation the Company might be able to 
get out of him after it’s done, that wouldn't 
bring me to life again. And that isn't the 
worst of it, either. When the old Nabob 
dies, this precious boy, being his sole heir, 
will govern Bengal in his stead; and when 
he does, Heaven help his subjects!“ 

Little guessed Scrafton, shrewd as he was, 
how speedily and terribly his prophecy was 
to be fulfilled, or how soon Suraj-ud-Dowlah's 
name —which he then forgot so easily -was 
$o rise into & ghastly renown, and to be 
branded with eternal infamy, through the 
hideous tragedy of the Black Hole of 
Calcutta. 

Then came a short silence, which was at 
length broken by Dick. 

«I say, Tom, what is this they’ re saying 
about a new quarrel brewing between us and 
the French Company? I have been down 
the coast all this time, you know, and 
haven’t had a chance to hear any news, 
good or bad.” 

* Oh, there has been no quarrel at all, so 
far; it is only that it might come to that, 
if the French were to support the rival 
claimants to the sovereignty of the Deccan 
and the Carnatic.” 

“The rival claimants ? " echoed Scrafton ; 
* I didn't know there were any. Why, when 
old Nizam-ul-Mulk died, did we not recognise 
his son Nazir Jung as Viceroy of the 
Deccan in his place, and Anwar-ud-Deen as 
Nabob of the Carnatic under him? and did 


they not both take possession without any. 


trouble ? ” 

“So they did; but just lately Mirzapha 
Jung, a sort of relation of Nazir Jung, has 
stepped forward to contest the Viceroyalty 
of the Deccan with him, and a man called 
Chunda Sahib is claiming to be the rightful 
Nabob of the Carnatic, in place of Anwar- 
ud-Deen Khan.” 

* Ah, indcel? And who has the best title, 
or whether any one of them has any title at 
all, I suppose they don't even know them- 
selves." 

“Very likely not; and I needn't tell you, 
Dick, that the only title worth a rupee in 
India just now is a good sharp sword, and 
two or three thousand other swords to back 
it. So these two fellows, Mirzapha Jung 
and Chunda Sahib, have got together all the 
rogues and robbers and cut-throats that are 
to be had in the country, and they're said to 
have asked help from the French as well." 

* And they're likely enough to get it, too," 
growled Scrafton. That rascal, Dupleix, 
is always on the look-out to do us a bad turn, 
and he will be at his old tricks again as soon 
as he gets a chance, trust him for that! 
However, so long as the French and English 
Governments don't get involved, nothing 
much can come of a mere petty quarrel 
between the two Companies." 

So spoke and thought one of the shrewdest 
men in India, on the very eve of that great 
war by which the fate of India was decided ; 
and probably all his countrymen would have 
spoken and thought as he did, and would 
have said—as they said at the outbreak of 
the French Revolution, and at the first ex- 
plosion of the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857—that 
„nothing much could come of it." 

By this time they were pretty near the 
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fort, and the setting sun was just beginning 
to sink below the horizon, when Tom Watts 
called out all at once: 

“What a strange cloud ! 
Dick?” 

On the uttermost verge of the wide waste 
of sea—which lay perfectly and almost 
ominously still, far as the eye could reach— 
was rising, with strange and portentous 
rapidity, something like a monster fan, or 
rather the outspread leaf of a fan-palm, all 
the divisions of the long, tapering fronds 
being marked as clearly as if with a pencil. 
As Watts looked, it came rushing towards 
them with inconceivable speed, seeming to 
go whirling round and round as it flew; and 
wherever it passed, the deep, rich blue of the 
sea was all at once seen to change to a livid, 
ghastly white ! 

Serafton had looked up in turn, as his 
cousin spoke; and the moment he caught 
sight of the advancing cloud he clutched 
Watts’s hand, and shouted, or rather 
screamed : 

„Run, Tom! run for your life!“ 

His startled cousin obeyed, without know- 
ing why, and the two men flew toward the 
fort like hunted deer. 

Hardly had they entered it, when there 
cime a rush and a roar, and a shock that 
seemed to make the very walls tremble; and 
Watts, through the whirlwind of flying sand 
that instantly filled the air, saw with secret 
horror the head and upper stem of a tall 
palm-tree that rose above the ramparts snap 
as if cutthrough with an axe, and soar faraway 
into the empty air. 

Tom would have spoken, though, in truth, 
the roar of cannon could scarcely have been 
heard amid the awful din of the hurricane ; 
but his cousin, paying no heed to him, con- 


Do you see it, 


tinued to hurry him forward (keeping as 


close under the lee of the sheltering wall as 
possible) till they reached Scrafton’s quarters. 
% Now, Tom," said he at last. vou may 
be thankful that you are not out there, in 
the way of that!” 
His words were utterly lost amid that 
hideous uproar; but Tom saw him point to 


the house of a rich native, which stood all: 


by itself half-way between the fort and the 
town, in the midst of a large garden; and, at 
that very moment, half a dozen of the tallest 
trees were seen to gous if sawed off, their 
branchy tops being dashed against the side 
of the house with the force of a cannon- 
ball. 

Instantly a crack showed itself right along 
the wall, just below the edge of the roof. It 
widencd—it lengthened--and then the roof 
itself began to melt away as if some unseen 
hand were tearing it piecemeal. All at once 
& thiek gust of spray and sand from the 
tormented sea made all dark as night for a 
few moments ; but when it had passed, the 
house was roofless, and the walls were seen 
splitting like paper right down to the earth. 
For an instant they quivered—they rocked 
dizzily to and fro—and then, with a crash 
that was heard even above the roar of wind 
and wave, down came the whole building in 
one great mass of ruin. 

Watts's ery of horror was lost in the din 
of the storm, just as the scene of havoc was 
lost ere long in the fast.falling darkness of 
night; but the sounds of agony and terror 
that came ceaselessly through the gloom from 
the unseen town, told but too plainly to the 
listening cousins how wide and unsparing 
was the sweep of that great harvest of death. 

That night there was no sleep for anyone, 
either in fort or in city. 

All night long the storm roared and raged ; 
all night long the fierce howl of the blast was 
answered by the deep, unslackening thunder 
of the mighty waves that kept piling them- 
selves on the shore, ramping and roar- 
ing as if each bursting billow would hurl 


from Xs place the solid earth itself. Thro.- 
the deep booming bass of that direful con» 
came, in shrill treble, the sharp * ping-pa 
of the flying sand against the rampart: 
inaptly described by Tom Watts as "ii 
million of mosquitoes all buzzing at once 
and in every momentary pause of that fear. 
uproar were heard from the doomed cit: - 
crash of falling houses and the sbrici: : 
crushed and inangled men. 

“ God help the Indiaman, if she ison. 
this!" muttered Dick Scrafton, calling 
mind, with a sudden thrill of terror, the v 
pected ship that was to have carried hin 
Calcutta. 

Poor Commodore Watson !—/: is ship: 
expected here just about this time,” s. 
Tom Watts to himself, turning pale st 
thought. ‘After all, though, he musti 
put into some port when he knew it: 
coming —-he was always a careful fellow.” 

But his hopeful words were sorely be: 
by the tone in which they were spoken. 

The horror was not yet at its height. h7 
ever, even now. The first pale glean- 
dawn was just beginning to break the bi. 
ness of the gloomy sky, when the sentr. > 
who were all in the court-yard (for Herc 
himself could not have stood upon i- 
rampart above, in the teeth of that :: 
rending blast), suddenly felt a shock U 
made the ground tremble under their f~ 
and high in the dark air hung a gbo: 
something like a shadowy white tower : 
vast height, which seemed to stoop tos 
them, and to break with a mighty cra. 
and instantly a perfect deluge of water c. 
swirling and hissing right over the ramp: 
and poured down like a cataract into th- 
very midst ! 

At that portentous sign, the Er: 
soldiers themselves exchanged looks ofs 
dismay, and even the stoical native Sep- 
looked troubled; for now, as it seemed. u. 
had only a choice of deaths— to be drosi-- 
or buried alive beneath the ruins of s 
last refuge, or driven forth shelterles : 
meet a not less sure destruction fron :: 
fury of the merciless storm. 

But just then Major Lawrence's v^ 
rang out through a momentary lull in 
destroying tempest, clear and unfalteri : 
ever: 

„Cheer up, lads! we have done all wer’ 
and the rest is in the hands of God. lit 
will, He can save us even now.” 

The dauntless words lifted up mar 
sinking heart, and, in truth, such co^ 
was sorely needed; for with the hu. 
waves hammering at their last defence. t 
on blow, like Death himself knockinz : 
entrance, the boldest man alive might >- 
have given himself up for lost. 

But the crisis was as brief as it” 
terrible. Happily for them, the fort 
been rebuilt only a year before. new 
strong, after its destruction by Dupleix: 27 
the solid masonry held its own bre- 
against the ceaseless battering of the © 
sea. 

Had it been prolonged, indeed, suc 
battering would have been too much for 
wall on the face of the earth; but fortune: | 
the sea had reached its farthest limit. € 
with such a tempest to urge it on. Litti- 
little the earth-shaking strokes grew fa: 
and fainter, the interval longer and len 
between them. The tide was plainly on! 
turn, and ere long the hard-pressed men? 
able to perccive, with a thankfulness ` 
deep for words, that the wind was begun. 
to go down as well. 

When day dawned on that wild x 
Madras wore the aspect of a newly bomban’ 
town. Roofless buildings, up-torn gavi- 
streets choked with sand aud ru 
broken beams lying in pools of water. is. | 
trees dashed through the windowless > | 


of half-destroyed houses, and crushed corpses 
half-buried in the ruins of their wrecked 
homes, stood gauntly out in the growing 


light, a wide waste of grim and ghastly deso- 


lation. 
Amid all these horrors the brave English 
set to work, in true British style, to aid the 


* sufferers, and bring order into the chaos. 


But, manfully as they toiled, their hearts 


: were heavy within them at the thought of 


the overdue Indiaman, and heavier still as 
they called to mind Commodore Watson and 
his expected cruiser; for the gallant seaman 


~ had been a prime favourite with the whole 


:*: garrison, and there seemed to be absolutely no 
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hope that either of the two vessels could 


i Tue full gravity of his position did not 


little time. 


reveal itself to the prisoner for some 
He was horrified when he heard 


. the door locked, but that horror passed just 


he would soon escape. 


as quickly as Venables passed out of hearing. 
Only let the old man get out of the way, and 
But Venables had 


. scarcely vanished before he realised that 
escape might prove to be a very difficult 
" matter. 


the wall. 


The simplest plan, of course, was to climb 
From the outside, with Stephens's 


= shoulders to aid and with no eyes to over- 
lock, it would have been comparatively easy, 


but from inside it was almost impossible. 
The wall was so high that even the bean- 
sticks, tall as they were, did not reach the top, 
and he knew that he was not by any means 
an agile climber. Besides, the back windows 
of the house were not far off, and if he went 


hunting for an easy place to climb some one 
` might see him at any moment. : 


He could not look for help from outside, 
either—Stephens would linger about for a 
little while, and would then leave his 
comrade to his fate and go in to tea. He 
would not say a word until circumstances 


compelled him, for his own sake, but that 


was small consolation. At any rate, he 
would not be able to open the door, and that 


settled things as far as he was concerned. 


he still crouched in his hiding. place. 


Watkin thought of all these things while 
Then it 


| oc^urred to him that it was hardly necessary 


io stay there, as long as the garden was 
empty, and he quietly worked himself to the 
entrance, backwards. ‘There he stood up 
against the wall, and looked about him. 

Yes, it was exactly as he had feared. The 
wall was far too high, the windows much 
too near. Had it been & month earlier 
there would have been some chance, but 
now it was October, and the trees and 
shrubs were thin in foliage. He observed, 
with some passing interest, that there were 
some apples still upon the trees. They 
could be seen all the more easily because so 
many of the leaves had fallen. 

Some fellows would have risked everything 
in a scramble at the wall, but poor Watkin 
ha been so unnerved by his day's experi- 
-nees with the White Elephant that he had 
no spirit for such an enterprise. It was still 
broad daylight—terribly broad daylight, it 
seemed to him. There was notning for it 
but to wait until dusk fell -which would be 
in about an hour or so—and then make a 
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have weethered a storm such as the oldest 
man on that coast had never seen. 

But these fears were short-lived, for, only 
a few days later, the two missing ships cast 
anchor in Madras Roads on the same even- 
ing; and Watson told the crowd of friends 
who flocked to greet him that he had taken 
refuge from the impending storm, just in 
time, in Trincomalee Harbour, on the east 
coast of Ceylon, which was then a Dutch 
colony, though destined to pass into the 
hands of Britain, once for all, half a century 
later. | 

On the third day after her arrival, the 
Indiaman sailed again for Calcutta, carrying 
with her Dick Scrafton, who, as he took 


( To be continued.) 


WATKIN'S WHITE ELEPHANT: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
By W. E. Cute, 


Author of Stories from the Schoolhouse,” etc. 


PART V. 


determined effort. At dusk there would be 
less chance of being seen —the gas would be 
burning indoors, and the blinds would be 
drawn. 

An hour's wait—that meant that he would 
have to stay until just after six, and that he 
would lose his tea. It was bad to lose tea— 
he had never realised how bad until now. 
Of course he would be missed, and fellows 
would wonder where he was, but no official 
questions would be asked until he was found 
absent from call over. Call-over would be 
at half-past six, but if all went well he would 
be there. In fact he must—he must get out 
of the garden by that time. If he did not, 
there would be an awful bother. 

Still crouching in the shadow of his 
shelter he prepared to wait his hour. . . . 

The stones were cold to lean against. It 
was growing chilly, too, and the faded straw- 
berry-plants were wretched for standing on. 
The ground was wet, for it had been raining 
all the previous night. . .. The minutes fled 
slowly. ... 

T'ing-ting-ting-ting ! That was the ten- bell. 
By this time Stephens would almost have 
forgotten him, and by this time Venables was 
enjoying his own ten in the kitchen. Bother 
Venables. Bother Stephens. Bother every- 
thing! 

What a time it took to begin to get dark. 
Why, there wasn't a sign of it yet, not n 
single shadow. "They had not even lit the 
gas in the kitehen. His mother at home 
declared that the servanta always used lights 
an hour too soon. These uncivilised wretches 
at the school were an hour too late. It was 
a shame! 


So half. an-hour passed, still with no lights, 
still with no darkness. His feet were very 
cold with standing still on the wet leaves. 
The house windows seemed to be nearer than 
ever, and girls passed centinually to and fro. 
A single movement of his—the stretching 
out of a hand, the kick of a foot—might be 
seen in a moment. He had to keep very 
quiet. 

By this time the school tea would be just 
done, and Stephens would be trembling at the 
approach of call-over. It served him right-- 
let him tremble! He hadn't done much to 
help, at any rate 


Three-quarters of an hour— yes, it must 
be three-quarters, and it was scarcely any 
darker. On such a clear night the dusk 
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leave of the friends that had come down to see 
him off, said jestingly : 

„Well, Major Lawrence, it seems that you 
and Bob Clive are wrong for once; for I 
hear that, after all, the French are not 
inclined to back Chunda Sahib against our 
man for the sovereignty ot the Carnatie, 
and so there will be no quarrel this time.“ * 

"Do you remember,” replied the Major 
gravely, that that hurricane the other day 
began with one small cloud? Well, that 
tiny cloud grew into a pretty big storm after 
all!“ 


— — — E — — —— —äĩ—w — — — 


This report proved later on to be a false one, prob- 
ably set afloat by tu: French themselves, 


seemed to linger a long whiie in coming. 
Everything was very quiet and cold. 
Stephens, no doubt, was wondering now what | 
he should say when inquiries were made for - 
his chum. The little cad to run away like 
that and never come back! . .. 

Hullo--what was that? He listened 
intently, and heard, in the farther walks— 
footsteps ! 

They were approaching—the footsteps of 
two persons. Watkin looked vainly to right. 
and left; then, stooping down, he passed 
beneath the beun- sticks. 


The footsteps came nearer in a leisurely 
way. TWO voices were speaking—men’s 
voices. Watkin recognised one of them in 
a moment—the rough, rugged voice of 
Venables. He crouched closer upon the 
damp leaves. Directly afterwards he recog- . 
nised the other voice, smoother but deeper, 
less loud but more powerful. Then he 
crouched closer still, and held his breath. 
That was the voice of Doctor Derry! 

They came up together. To Watkin’s 
dismay they paused at his hiding-place. 

„ You've drawn ali the bean-sticks,” said 
the Doctor. When will you tie them?“ 

* In the mornin’, sir," answered Venables. 
* Thomas Jones will do it the first thing.” 

There was silence for a moment. Then 
the Doctor asked & question which sent 
Watkin's heart into his mouth. It was a 
startling question. ; 

„suppose you haven't seen anything of 
Watkin, Venables, have you? ” 

" No, sir," answered Venables, without 
hesitation. ‘I’ve kep' my eves open and 
searched everywhere, but there isn't a sign of 
him—not a sign.” 

Again a pause, during which the hidden 
culprit realised that it was “all up." They 
had evidently discovered his absence, and 
had already begun to look for him. But 
what about Stephens?—and what had 
Venables to do with the atfair? He waited 
breathlessly. 

" It's a pity," said the Doctor—“a great 
pity. I'm very sorry to lose him. He was 
n fine little fellow—a most amusing little 
fellow. Eh, Venables? ” 

" Yes, sir, he were," said Venables 
pathetically. 

~ Most inoffensive. too," continued Doctor 
Derry, “most inoffensive and harmless. 
Very useful, too, Venables—very—a perfect 
terror to slugs and worms!” 
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“ Yos, sir, he were," repcated the gardener. 
„That he were—a perfect terror!“ 

“It was very amusing and interesting,” 
said the Doctor, to observe his fondness for 
dandelions. Their bright yellow colour 
seemed to be a great attraction to him. I 
am afraid that I shall miss him very much." 

The Doctor sighed. Venables spoke with 
increased sympathy in his tones. 

“Yes, sir,“ he said. “Yes, sir. I'm 
afeard the little fellow was stolen. As like 
as not he were wanderin’ about by the door 
when it was open, and some tramp set eyes 
on him. Then the thief he pops the little 
chap into his pocket, and otf with him in the 
winkin’ of a heye. That's how it was.” 

“No doubt," said Doctor Derry. “No 
doubt. That's exactly how it happened. A 
great pity, though —a great pity!” 

There the conversation ceased. Venables, 
considering himself dismissed, went slowly 
en along the path. The Doctor remained 
by the bean-sticks, standing with his hands 
behind him and looking upon his garden. 

Watkin saw everything, though by this 
time the dusk had fallen. He had heard 
everything, too, and was in a state of bewil- 
derment impossible to describe. The Doctor 
and the gardener had been speaking of him — 
they had mentioned him by name but they 
had said things of him which were utterly 
incomprehensible. Was the Doctor mad? 
Was Venables mad? Was he mad? Perhaps 
everybody was mad! 

He crouched there and waited, his heart 
thumping, his back aching. The footsteps 
of Venables had died away, and an almost 
complete hush had fallen on everything. 
And suddenly, in the silence, a curious 
rustling sound was heard. 

Watkin remembered the tortoise, but dared 
not move. The Doctor gave a start, and 
looked quickly round. Then the sound was 
heard again, and he uttered a sharp exclama- 
tion. 

“ Watkin ! " he said. 

Then it was all over! “ Ye—es, sir," 
answered a weak and pitiful voice from be- 
hind the bean-sticks. “I’m here! 

The Doctor gave another start, and said, 
* Good gracious ! ” 

A moment later Watkin had crawled out, 
damp and miserable, wretched and guilty. 
He stood in the middle of the path and 
looked down. The Doctor surveyed him, 
slowly, critically, mastering his astonishment 
by degrees. 

* Well, sir,“ he said at last. 
ihis?" 

Watkin looked furtively to right and left. 
Then he stammered-— 

„Please, sir - please, sir—I came here to 
bring the tortoise in—and—and Venables 
locked the door.” 

“The tortoise!” exclaimed Doctor Derry. 
„What tortoise ? ”? 

Ah, what tortoise? The whole story must 
out now, in all its by-ways and turnings. 
Watkin paused to think where to begin, and 
how to tell it; and while he paused, that 
faint rustling sound was heard once more. 
The Doctor forgot the story, and looked in 
the direction of the noise. Watkin did the 
same, and saw a small dark body emerge 
from behind the bean-sticks, and crawl very 
very slowly down tothe path. It was moving 
towards them. 

Watkin opened his mouth to speak, but 
the Doctor's face said " Hu-h!’ Then the 
Doctor's voice said kindly, but imperatively ; 

“Watkin!” 

“Yes, sir,’ answered Watkin, amazed. 

“Watkin,” repeated the Doctor. Watkin 
—Watkin Watkin!” 

And the tortoise came on, answering to 
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the name, recognising the voice. It pro- 
truded its little head, and its beady black 
eyes peered inquisitively around. Then 
the Doctor stepped forward, stooped over 
it, and tapped it lightly on the shell with 
his finger-tips. 

"Poor old Watkin!" he said, almost 
tenderly. * Poor old fellow! Where have 
you been all day?“ 

The tortoise did not answer, save by 
touching the Doctor's boot with its head, and 
standing quite motionless under his atten- 
tions. Then Doctor Derry rose, and turned 
to his prisoner. 

“Now, my lad," he said pleasantly, “ how 
did you come into possession of my 
tortoise 2^7 ?: 


Both in story-telling and in other concerns 
we find that when à certam point has been 
reached it is an almost easy matter to pro- 
eeed. The Doctor's question, and the tone 
in which it was uttered, made Watkin’s 
story comparatively easy, and he told it with 
but few tremors. The meeting with the 
ragumuflin, the purchase of the tortoise 
(^ because he taought he should like to study 
it.“ he said, with a quick glance at the 
Doctor’s sober face), the first difficulties of 
storing it, and his doubts as to its habits and 
peculiarities, he told brokenly, but not with- 
out graphic force; then came a reference to 
the interview with the Doctor himself on the 
subject, and the enlightening suggestion he 
had so unconsciously given. It was there 
that Doctor Derry interrupted. 

* But," he said. “ when I spoke to you, did 
you not tell me that you had never seen a 
tortoise ? ” 

“Oh no, sir," said Watkin quickly. “It 
was Stephens said that. He hadn't seen it, 
either, then.” 

Doctor Derry smiled and nodded. The 
rest of the story was simple enough, and did 
not take long to tell. It was nothing more 
than the locking into the garden and the 
waiting behind the bean-sticks. 

“Hm!” said the Doctor. “Hm! Avery 
curious &ffair, Watkin, very. 1t contains 
some remarkable coincidences. That young 
rascal must have stolen my Watkin just 
before you met him. It was a fortunate 
mectiny—for the tortoise.” 

* Yes, sir," answered Watkin humbly. 

„It is curious, too," said the Doctor, 
“that I should have called my tortoise 
Watkin. It is—hem!—a remarkable coinci- 
dence ! " 

„% Yes, sir," answered Watkin, in the same 
tone. But, privately, he entertained certain 
suspicions. He remembered Rawson's taunts 
that very morning, and saw their point. The 
name had always amused the doctor—and he 
was very fond of his little joke ! 

„ut,“ continued the owner of the 
tortoise, “ Iam glad that you have not ill- 
treated the little fellow. You have done 
very wrong—hem !—in breaking the rules so 
recklessly—but you have been severely 
punished already by your imprisonment 
here. l value my tortoise, my boy, and I 
am pleased that you tried, after your 


foolishne:s, to do your best for him. It 


speaks well for you. 
seek to cultivate that spirit of kindness an 
consideration for dumb creatures which ye: 
have shown to-day." 


I trust that you wil 


“Yes, sir. Thank you, sir," said Watkin: 
and for the first time during the interview 
he breathed freely. This awful day wa: 
going to end happily after all. Hurrat: 
And what a jolly chap the Doctor was—i: 
his garden. Yet that was not all. 

* | think,” said the Doctor, turning, * th: 
we must now go in to call-over. But tir. 
my boy, having regained my property, ! 
must return you the sum you paid to sav 
it forme. It is not fair that you should k 
in the loss, is it?“ 

* No, sir," answered Watkin, so elated br 
the turn circumstances had taken that ke 
scarcely knew what he said ; and then, befor 
he could take back the unlucky words, th 
Doctor had laughed—yes, actually laughed- 
and had placed a silver shilling in his hand 

That was the crowning point of the whol: 
adventure. They reached the door oftl: 
house, and passed into the = schoolroci 
corridor together, but Watkin could never 
afterwards tell his friends what rooms they 
went through or what faces they met. H: 
had forgotten all the troubles and fears :: 
the day, all the damp and cold of the gar 
den, all the discomforts of his long viz 
He was uplifted, his faced glowed, his efc 
shone, his whole attitude was one ú 
triumph. He murmured some confus: 
words of thanks, but the Doctor would nc 
listen. 

* Run away," he said, *run away. Got 
the matron, and tell her I sent you to g 
some tea. You have five minutes for it- 
Run!" 

And Watkin ran. He found the matri 
and took a hasty but substantial tea in he 
room, with thin bread-and-butter and mar 
malade. He took it quietly thoag. 
quickly, and Mrs. Eves was surprised to s% 
him so thoughtful during the proces 
Perhaps he was preparing a narrative of b 
adventures for the third form; perhaps Ł 
was thinking what a remarkable thing it vi 
that the Doctor, who could be so stern a3! 
awful at times, should yet be so differen: :: 
other times, and so much like somebol* 
best uncle. Perhaps, again, he was simp” 
trying to find a moral for the events of tr 
day—that moral which the author ha: « 
carefully pointed out in the opening par. 
graphs of the first and fourth chapter: 
From the tenor of the only audible remi 
he made it would appear that he found ° 
and was pleased with it. 

"It's a queer affair," be said absert: 
addressing the marmalade jar. “A que’ 
affair. I'm precious glad that I woul: 
leave it on the cupboard, anyhow. Bu 
that reptile ! 

And by that time the reptile looked t 
much unlike a white elephant as av 
creature could look after playing the part f- 
some nine hours. It had found a o=! 
corner under a great rhubarb.leaf, and ^. 
fallen fast asleep. Its perilous adventar- 
were over, and the story of a day b! 
reached 


,“ T. you a story, eh?” said Colonel 
j Fane, laughing ; “ why, you boys have 
been drawing so persistently upon my stock 
.of yarns that you can hardly expect me to 
have any left by this time.” 
. It was All Hallows Eve, and a large 
.party of merrymakers was grouped in a wide 
half circle round the brightly blazing fire in 
the snug library at Wyvern Grange, an old- 
fashioned country house situated in one 
of the pleasantest of our Midland shires. 
There were present Squire Fane, the 
master of the house 1 — splendid speci- 
men of the bluff, hearty English 
gentleman, his wife, ® his brother 
Colonel Hector Fane, % the command- 
ing officer of that dis- à tinguished 
regiment “The Queen's Own Dale- 
shire Light Infantry,’ who ® had ccme 
ap from Aldershot to N 


share our fun—and a N 
"trong muster of young 
‘olks, the sons and daugh- \ DNI 


ers of the house, nephews, a 
iieces, and cousins. For Squire HX 
-Fane and his wife were the most 
‘jospitable people imaginable, and 
zuch festive occasions as Christmas, New 

Year, and Hallowe'en were always cele 

rated at the Grange with all the old-time 

*ustoms. 

As was only natural, since an old soldier 
was the principal guest, our talk had 
zurned upon the recent brilliant achieve- 

ments of the Anglo-Egyptian army in the 

Sudan—achievements which have so lately 
stirred old England to her very heart with 

r glad and honest pride in the knowledge 
hat, though the men have changed and 
thanged again in the lapse of years, yet 
he spirit of her sons is the same as that 
vhich nerved the strong arms and brave 
earts of those who fought for her in 
sunny Spain and amid Russian snows. 

As a veteran of the old days of heroic 
“ailure—of the days when the hungry 
lesert and the savage foe claimed our 
-33oblest and our best, Colonel Fane had 
nuch to tell us of the land which just 
hen bounded the horizon of British 
thought, and I well remember that the 
onversation had veered from the great 
vattle of Omdurman to Fashoda, then 
ooming largely in the public eye; 
nd thence by an easy transition of 
nought to French ways and customs, 
nat of fighting farcical duels on the 
mallest provocation, amongst the 
umber, when one of us—young Walter 
‘ane, I think it was—suggested that the 
‘olonel, whose powers as a raconteur we 
ften tried to their utmost, should spin us 

yarn of that wild, newly conquered land 
ich held so much of interest for us. 

Walter’s request was clamorously seconded 
y the whole party—hence the old soldier's 
iughing attempt to excuse himself, an 
ttempt which, however, was not likely to 
.vail him much with such insatiable story 
vers as were we. 

Well, well," he said, with mock resigna- 
on, when we had all explained in chorus 
hat on no condition would we consent to 
»rego our immemorial rights. “I suppose 

must try to remember something, 
specially as I am going away to-morrow, 
nd you boys will not be able to pester me 
cain for some time. Let me see—you 
ould like something about the Sudan ?— 
nd we were just talking about the French 
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DAMON AND PYTHIAS: 


By V. L. Gone. 


CHAPTER, I. 


custom of duelling. Suppose I tell you 
about a duel which was fought in the 
desert by two foolish friends of mine, a 
good many years ago?“ 

“Anything you like, uncle—it’s sure to 
be good," we rejoined, and with one accord 
drew our chairs closer together, while 
Walter piled fresh logs on the leaping flames. 

The Colonel turned with a smile to his 
eldest nephew, a tall lad of seventeen, then 
passing through the necessary but not 
always pleasant process of being “ crammed ”’ 
for Sandhurst. " 

“Harry,” said he “do you remember 
meeting, when you came down to see me in 
the spring, two of my  officers— Major 
Sutherland and Captain Magillicuddy— both 
good fellows and very popular?“ 

“The two V.C.s uncle?—the two they 


call *Damon and 
Pythias,’ because 
theyre such fast 


friends, hardly ever 
to be seen apart? I 
should think I do! 
One doesn’t forget 


having met such men as those in a hurry 
But surely you don’t mean to say that they 
fought a duel! It seems as likely that I 
should fight one with Walter over there? ”’ 

* Perhaps so, but they did try to take each 
other’s lives, nevertheless, though—thank God 
for it the quarrel was not fought out to its 
bitter end. Those two were not always such 
good friends as they are now—indeed, it was 
very much the reverse; and I propose to tell 
you to-night how that friendship became 
such an established fact, that * Damon and 
Pythias’ is their joint title in the regiment, 
and out of it, to this day." 

There was silence for a few minutes, 
during which the merry flames leaped and 
crackled, and we gazed expectantly at the 
Colonel's bronzed faece ; then the old soldier 
began his story : 

* [ think that, taking everything together, 
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my old regiment has always been fairly 
fortunate in its officers; we have generally 
pulled well together on the mutual principle 
of ‘give and take,’ and looking back over a 
service of very many years in the Daleshires, 
I can recall wonderfully few unpleasant 
incidents arising to disturb the harmony of 
mess-table or ante-room. 

"We were, most of us, good-tempered, 
sensible fellows, and even if there were 
some discordant elements, the rest saw 
plainly enough the folly of giving room to 
‘envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharit- 
ableness, amongst a lot of men who were 
to a great extent thrown on each other's 
mercy for society and comradeship, and the 
majority of whom at least were doomed to 
spend a good many years of their lives 
together. 

“ But this happy condition of good-fellow- 
ship and friendliness came to an end when, 
late in the year 1854, young Magillicuddy 
came out to Egypt to join the regiment. Not 
that the boy himself was a bad bargain—on 
the contrary, we all took to him at once: he 
was the most good-natured, open-hearted, 
jolly fellow imaginable —but because from the 
very first day we saw that he and his 
comrade, young Sutherland, my sub, were not 
likely to hit it off at all. 

„What the originof the antagonism was I 
never found out—I doubt if they themselves 
could tell you now—but it was there, sure 
enough, and as time went on became only 
the more apparent. Some of us thought 
that they must have known each other in the 
past, and that the animosity had begun long 
before either had joined the regiment; but I 
put the question to Magillicuddy straight one 
day, and got a prompt answer to the effect 
that he had never set eyes upon his enemy 
till he saw him in the mess-tent on the night 
on which he had made his first appearance 
amongst us. 

Never were two men more utterly unlike-— 
in appearance, in disposition, and in opinion, 
than those foolish lads—they are so still; but 
the very points of ditference which formed 
such a fruitful source oí dissension then, 
seem to draw them together now, on the 
principle, I suppose, of the old adage, 
‘Extremes meet.’ 

“Kenneth Sutherland hailed from the 
Northern shire which bears the same name. 
He was at this time about three-and-twenty 
years of age—a thin wiry fellow, barely 
reaching the middle height, with light sandy 
hair and keen blue eyes that seemed to pass 
nothing by. A typical Scot—cool, cautious, 
discriminating, rarely committing himself so 
far as to make a positive statement of any 
kind, but who, his opinion once formed, 
rightly or wrongly, would hold on to it with 
an obstinacy which I can only call mulish ; a 
grave, taciturn sort of chap, who had never- 
theless a very kind heart when once you had 
penetrated the armour which protected it, and 
who was as entirely true as his own sword- 
blade. * 

“Gerald Magillicuddy—I think, havin 
mentioned his name, it is hardly necessary to 
add that he came from Kerry—was of a 
different stamp altogether—a light-hearted, 
gay, reckless lad of twenty, standing six feet 
and over without his boots, and possessing 
that dark, almost swarthy, type of good looks 
which is so often to be seen amongst 
Irishmen, especially those of the South and 
West, and which would make them look like 
Spaniards or Italians, were it not for their 
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superior physique and for the deep-set blue- 
grey eyes which are a characteristic of the 
race. 

“ Both were of the material of which men 
of ability are made, and in the course of a 
few weeks each had a following amongst his 
coevals in the regiment, youngsters who 
espoused the cause of their respective 
champions hotly, and split up the peaceable 
corps into a brace of hostile camps. 

* Perhaps Gerald had the larger clique of 
ihe two; he was good-natured, witty, and I 
think the most generous fellow I ever met; 
and this embittered Sutherland. who was 
older, more experienced, and not less sterling 
at heart. 

“ To give them their due, neither party liked 
the idea of drawing other folks into their 
quarrels ; as Magillicuddy was wont to say: 
‘Why can't you chaps let us fight it out 
alone?’ but they couldn't help the actions 
of their respective admirers, and were too 
blinded by dislike and prejudice to see that 
the only way to restore peace in the regi- 
ment was to make a compromise. and if they 
could not feel amicably disposed to each 
other, at least to cease the eternal wrangling 
which was beginning to pass into & proverb 
amongst us. Neither of the luds was alto- 
gether to blame. Kenneth Sutherland was 
not given to over-much speech, but he had, 
when he chose to exercise it, an exceedingly 
bitter tongue, which was wont to say cruel 
and cutting things—things which to Magilli— 
cuddy were like sparks to powder, for Gerald 
on his side was fiery, and, as his countrymen 
would say, *had the black drop' in. him 
when roused. And, of course, neither could 
be brought to see that he was in the wrong, 
or lind said anything but what was perfectly 
excusable under the circumstances. 

* Oh foolish lads ! foolish lads! How often, 
I wonder, do you look back through the years 
which have elapsed since then to the time 
when your enmity was the talk of the regi- 
ment, and laugh together over your mutual 
foolishness ? 

* Almost daily, I think; and I think, too, 
that when your thoughts wander on to the 
black looks and scarcely veiled contempt, to 
the petty acts of provocation, and the bitter 
words that can never be recalled, that laugh 
often ends in a regretful sich. 

" Well, matters went on in this unsatis- 
factory fashion for fully a year, until at 
length, in the December of 1885, it became 
evident that the strained relations between 
kenneth and Gerald would soon result in 
open war. ‘The affair began to assume an 
ugly aspect : hatred seemed to take the place 
of mere dislike, a serious wish to injure that 
of a harmless desire to conquer in the wordy 
strife ; and taking into consideration Suther- 
land's bitter tongue, and Mavillicuddy’s hasty 
temper, it seemed only tco probable that 
the long-continued quarrel would end in a 
tragedy. 

* Now,at the time of which I am speaking, 
we of the Quecn's Own Daleshires were out 
with a column of mixed British and Egyptian 
troops, marching to the relief of an outlying 
fort where soine of our own men and of the 
Sudanese lay closely besieged by the 
Dervishes. 

* During the past year, the withdrawal of our 
troops from Dongola and the Sudan had 
been going forward, and, encouragoed by this, 
the Mahdists had attacked our outposts upon 
the desert railway, the fort now beleaguered 
amongst the number. But it goes very hard 
vith the British Lion to give up, even for a 
time, what his iron jaws have once elosed 
upon, and, galled by the sense of failure, we 
were all eager for the fight which everybody 
felt sure was close at hand. 

* Sutherland and Magillicuddy were quite as 
keen as the rest, and as the uncertainty 
attending the enemy's movements offered a 
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fine ficld for differences of opinion, their 
quarrel was not allowed to die for want of 
something to feed upon. In fact, the rela- 
tions between them grew more strained 
every day, until at length the climax came, 
suddenly at the last, and the smouldering 
tires, so long pent up, broke loose. 

* We were halted fora hasty meal, and an 
hour or so of much-needed rest: and six or 
eight of our fellows, imcluding Kenneth and 
Gerald, had got together and were discussing 
the position of affairs, and the possibility or 
probability of an encounter with the enemy, 
when, prompted by some malicious demon, 
the young Scotsman let fall a remark which 
the hot-blooded Irish lad construed into a 
direct reflection upon Hibernian courage in 
general, and his own in particular. He 
turned upon Sutherland, his dark, handsome 
face all ablaze with passion, and but for the 
providential circumstance that he happened 
to be standing at some little distance from 
his tormentor, nobody knows what might 
have happened, for, though but a lad, Magilli- 
cuddy had the strength of a giant, and, once 
in his grasp, Kenneth would have been as 
powerless as a child. 

“ What the sharp-tongued Scot had actually 
said I never knew, but Sutherland has often 
said tome since that, rancorous as he was, he 
had no worse thought than that of being 
disagreeable, and that he was for the moment 
quite surprised at seeing that Gerald resented 
his words as an imputation of cowardice. 

“That they might admit of such an inter- 
pretation he realised later on, but not until 
Magillicuddy's attitude had rendered any 
withdrawal to the haughty Highlander's 
spirit utterly impossible. 

“You liar!’ said the young Irishman, in 
such a tone of concentrated fury as the men 
standing round had never before heard. 
They told me afterwards that his fine features 
were working in a way that was quite a reve- 
lation to them, while his eyes glowed with 
that black passion which makes his race so 
dangerous and difficult to handle. And then, 
brushingaside the men who stood between him 
and his epponent as though they had been 
so many flies, he sprang at Sutherland, with 
hand up-raised to strike. In another moment, 
the blow would have fallen, and nothing 
would have saved Gerald from trial by court- 
martial, when the other fellows awoke to a 
full realisation of what was transpiring in 
their midst, and half a dozen of them flung 
themselves upon Magillicuddy, only just in 
time. Even then he struggled with them 
like a madman, while Kenneth, whose hand, 

as if by instinct, had sought his side, was 
fingering the tlap of the revolver.case which 
hung there, with a curious, ugly, set smile on 
his face. 

„% Now look here, Gerrie, old chap, this 
won't do,’ said the senior lieutenant of the 
party, when they had succeeded in calming 
down the excited Irishman a little, and the 
two enemies, both guarded, were glaring at 
each other sullenly, across an intervening 
strip of sand. ‘Sutherland is too free with 
his tongue, we all know, but, on the other 
hand, you mustn’t be so liberal with your 
fists. Why, man! you'd have killed the 
fellow just now if you could have got at 
him!’ 

Gerald looked up with a sudden renewal of 
his former passion. 

„% I wish I had!’ he said, with a fierce 
solemnity. *I tell you, Hope, that unless 
myself or that—that —' pointing full at 
Sutherland, *get wiped out by the Fuzzies 
soon, there'll be murder done, I warn you.’ 

“s What unmitigated rubbish ! ' exclaimed 
Hope, who was an Englishman, and did not 
fathom the queer, cross, passionate under- 
currents of Celtic thought. ‘Ill just tell 
vou what it is, Magillicuddy. You and 
Sutherland wi'l drop this tomfoolery here 


and now, or I'll go right off and report you 
both. Nice figures you cut—squabbling like 
a pair of fish-wives! You ought to be jolly 
well ashamed of yourselves, the pair of you! 
Now shut up, there's a gcod fellow,’ as 
Gerald was opening his mouth to speak, 
‘and don't make matters worse with any 
more of your nonsense.’ 

“I'm perfectly sure Sutherland never 
really meant what his words seemed to 
imply,’ put in a would-be peacemaker, a 
dreamy fair-haired fellow, with a strong 
dislike to rows of any kind—he liked both 
men, and would fain have them as good 
friends as were the rest of us. 

*' Yes,’ chimed in another, ‘and Im 
certain he's perfectly willing to sav so. Look 
here, Ken, old man,’ he added, turning 
persuasively to the glowering Scot, ‘two 
words from you will set this matter right. 
Can't you just say you’re sorry that Gerrie 
here has misunderstood what you said as 
implying any reflection on his country or 
himself, aud that you never intended 
anything of the kind. Do, like a good chap,’ 
he went on in a whisper, ‘I’m sure we'll all. 
think the more of you for it.’ 

“Now was Kenneth Sutherland's great 
opportunity. As his comrade had said, with 
two words he could have cleared the sky of 
the impending storm, he could have averted 
all the pain, and anxiety, and distress that 
came after. And I think to this day Major 
Sutherland bitterly regrets his lost oppor- 
tunity, and secretly laments the fact that his 
heart was not great enough to rise superior to 
his prejudice. 

" He raised his head, and turned a look 
upon Gerald which, if looks could kiil, would 
have slain the young Irishman on the 
spot. 

'* * Apologise to Mr. Magillicudd y ?' he said, 
in a low, suppressed voice. ‘Certainly not, 
Phillimore. 1f the cap fits, by all means let 
him wear it. Besides, he added nore 
venomously still, * you forget the epithet hc 
applied to me a few moments ago.' 

“t Were there ever two such impracticable 
fellows ?' exclaimed the senior lieutenant in 
disgust, as he began to realise that continual 
fretting and straining had worn the bond 
of self-control so thin that Kenneth’s ill- 
judged words of a short time before had 
snapped it utterly. Those two officers and 
gentlemen were now more like infuriated 
tigers than anything else. 

“s You fellows needn't bother to hold me.’ 
suddenly broke in Gerald, addressing the two 
men who were keeping guard over him Jest 
he should fly at his enemy a second time ; 
and the tone in which he spoke was so 
different from the passionate one of a few 
moments before, that with one consent the 
others turned to look athim. His expression 
and bearing seemed to have changed utterly 
during the minute or two that had elapsed 
since Kenneth uttered his sneering‘ Lf the 
cap fits, by all means let him wear it.“ He was 
deathly pale now beneath the brown stai 1 of 
desert sun and wind, his very lips were white, 
and his breath came thick and hard like that 
of a man who had been running. All traces 
of anger seemed to have vanished from his 
face, but a terrible set look had come there 
instead, and his eyes were full of a deadly 
earnestness and resolution. 

„Jou fellows need not bother to hold 
me,’ repeated Magillicuddy, in that eold. 
even, restrained voice which had attrzu ted 
everyone's attention. ‘I give you my WO. 
that I will not fly at him ~it is too late for 
that now’ -there was a curious emphanas) - 
upon the last seven words if his comrades ha 
but heard it; * you need not worry your laea.i 
overit, Hope; and as to reporting us, I dox, , 
think you'd do much good by that.' 

"I haven't the slightest intention of doin- 
it, the senior retorted—* that is, if you 
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going to behave as sensible fellows, and not 
like a pair of children. Come, come, let us 
. drop the matter here, and not have a single 
word more about it. It's not the sort of thing 
_that exactly redounds to the credit of the 
_regiment.’ 
*' I'm sure I quite agree with you, Hope,’ 
_ said Sutherland, with a disagreeable glance in 
‘rerald’s direction, as though to put the onus 
of the entire fracas on the Irishman's 
. levoted shoulders ; and to put an end to the 
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discussion, I shall take myself off. Come 
along, Colquhoun,’ addressing a compatriot 
and a member of his own particular clique, 
let's go over to the Egyptians and look up 
Carrington.' 


* He turned as he spoke, and walked away, 


accompanied by his friend, leaving the 
senior lieutenant considerably relieved in 
his mind; for Hope was one of those 
unfortunately constituted fellows who have 
no insight into human nature, and who 
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never can be persuaded that what they fail 
to see has any real existence. 

“ He was as positive that that quarrel had 
been ended there and then, as though the 
two young men had shaken hands and 
sworn an eternal friendship; only those 
who noted the look which Gerald Magilli- 
cuddy flung after his retreating opponent 
realised how very far such was from being 
the case." 

( To be continued.) 
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THE CHEVALIER D'ARCY: 


: THE STORY OF A STRANGE DISCOVERY. 


CHAPTER II. 


Vor must allow me to assist you," said 
the Chevalier when our assailants had 
fairly gone. I hope you are not much hurt.” 
i. Arthur scrambled to his feet and came 
to me, and between them I managed to get 
up. Then the Chevalier led the way to his 
house, and there attended to us with all the 
tenderness of a woman, and with a stately 
»ld-fashioned courtesy that made one think 
of that true gentleman, poor Don Quixote. 
He insisted on our having some refreshment, 
und, after absenting himself to prepare it, 
led us into & room, sparsely furnished, where 
on a deal table were some bread and cheese 
and a bottle of claret. It is impossible to 
imagine a greater contrast than that between 
the dingy, poverty-stricken appearance of the 
room and the courtly, high-bred manner and 
appearance-—despite his threadbare clothes 
and frayed, but clean linen—of our host. 

‘I must apologise for the Spartan fare.“ 
he said with, it seemed to me, rather a sad 
smile. ‘I of course did not know I should 
be so fortunate as to have guests. We must 
imagine itis & Jour maigre, as they say in 
France." 

Of course we protested that there was 
nothing we liked better. and I suppose our 
genuine gratitude for what he had done for 
as, and our eagerness to show how thoroughly 
we appreciated his hospitality, pleased him. 
At any rate, we were soon on the best of 
terms, and to my delight the Chevalier— 
warmed, I suspect, by the unaccustomed 
luxury of a glass of wine, produced from his 
slender store in our honour-—began to talk 
about himself. His likeness to all that was 
pleasing in Don Quixote grew as he talked. 
He spoke gently, only incidentally referred 
to his life of varied action, but dwelt longer, 
and with a sort of pathetic pride, on the 
bygone deeds and history of his family. It 
seems that he was the only one left, and to 
him had descended an old tradition that 
somewhere in D'Arcy's Hold a treasure had 
been buried. 

* I don't suppose for a moment I shall ever 
find anything," he said. “ Probably, if there 
«ver was such a thing, it has been discovered 
and taken long since, while this place was so 
long tenantless. But I promised many years 
avo that I would search, and, you see, as Iam 
«quite alone, it gives me an occupation." 

„wish you would let us help you some- 
times," Arthur blurted out. **l'm a rare 
vood hand at digging, and so is Forbes 
here,’ with a nod towards me. 

As a matter of fact I hadn't had a spade in 
my hands a dozen times in my life, but I felt 
convinced that moment that I was a born 
delver. 
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“Rather!” I exclaimed. “I hope you 
will let us, Chevalier. There's nothing I 
should like better.” 

And when we left shortly after, we had won 
& grateful but deprecating consent from our 
host that the next day, due secrecy being 
observed, we should come and assist him in 
his excavations. 


CHAPTER III. 


We went the next day, and several times 
afterwards, with no result except that I 
speedily discovered that I was not a born 
delver. It was we, I verily believe, who 
were the more disappointed. The Chevalier 
seemed prepared for failure, yet he worked 
assiduously, and was always genial and even 
cheerful in his sad, hopeless way. That 
sounds like a bull or a paradox, yet it is true 
nevertheless. But for all his philosophical 
patience, hope was so deferred that it had 
ceased to be hope, and the poverty, which we 
s&w painful evidences of daily, was telling 
upon him. He seemed to grow thinner and 
frailer, and his eyes had a mournful, weary 
look that went to my heart. 

And then I had an idea. l 

Why should not we take a hint from the 
ingenious Dousterswivel in the Antiquary, 
and so arrange that the Chevalier should find 
some treasure! Of course we couldn't 
manage much, but I had the best part still 
of a little legacy a good old aunt had left me, 
and Arthur I knew was pretty well in funds 
just now. And then, such a little would 
enable the dear old Chevalier to procure 
himself proper food and other necessaries ! 
Arthur jumped at the idea, as I knew hc 
would. 

„But how are we to work it, Dick? It 
won't do for the Chevalier to find nineteenth. 
century sovereigns or bank-notes as a 
treasure hidden when the first George was on 
the throne." 

It wouldn't ; and I recognised the difficulty. 

“I have it!” exclaimed Bentley, after a 
pause. Jewellers — working jewellers, I 
mean — must get gold from somewhere. 
We'll go up to town and see old Denning, 
who does our work. He'll tell us.“ 

To make a long story short, that was 
what we did, and came back in the evening 
with some lumps that it required considerable 
faith to realise were worth thirty pounds. 
We had made the man hammer them about, 
and Bentley had routed out an ancient- 
looking leather box, which he declared 
looked old enough to have carried a Crusader's 
change of armour. The old jeweller had put 
us in the vay of buying some broken silver 
candlesticks and such-like things at about 
the value of the metal, and these. when 


artistically dirtied and tied up in an old 
worm-eaten piece of sacking, looked quite 
orthodox treasure-trove. The next question 
was where and how to hide it. You know 
that bit of wall the Chevalier declares was 
part of the old chapel?" said Arthur. 
„Well, we can get to that without his seeing 
us, and there's a sort of hole at the end we can 
shove the box in.” l 

That evening we went out, telling the 
Squire we were going to our friend the 
Chevalier’s, about whom he liked to chaff us. 
It was rather difħcult work, as we didn’t dare 
to take a lamp; but we knew the Hold pretty 
well by now, and managed, with the aid of an 
occasional match from Arthur's case, to find 
the hole he had mentioned. We undid the 
box, sprinkled a little earth in to give “ local 
colour,” and pushed it well out of sight. 
The next day we called on the Chevalier, und 
announced that we had come to do some 
more digging. 

“ We must come across something soon,” 
I declared resolutely. 

"Let us hope so.“ said the Chevalier. 
smiling; but he rose with difficulty, and his 
legs seemed to tremble as he walked. 

“It’s about time too!“ whispered Arthur. 
with a significant glance at the worn, bent 
figure. 

I flatter myself we maneuvred. most 
diplomatically to bring the “chape!” 
within our morning's work. We dug about 
the walls for a little, with the usual result. 

* Hullo! here's a regular hole!"' called 
out Arthur, in a really beautifully. natural 
way. “ Come here, Chevalier; lend me your 
pickaxe, Dick.”’ 

And he proceeded to hack away at the 
surrounding masonry. It would never have 
done to make straight for the hole. A great 
piece fell, and our box was revealed. 

"My word! heres some—.’ Arthur 
began, and then he stopped, with open 
mouth and a look of utter bewilderment. 

There was something, indeed! The falling 
stones had revealed a larger cavity behind 
the one where our box reposed, and in this 
cavity were piled up cases, through the 
broken sides of one of which came the gleam 
of metal. 

“Thank God!” said the Chevalier in a 
broken whisper. and he took off his shabby 
old cap, and stood for & moment with his 
hand before his eyes. 

It was the D'Arcy treasure at last, and in 
truth. There were bars of gold and silver, 
rolled packages of old coins, rings and neck- 
lets, and little bags of uncut stones. Even 
we could see that the Chevalier was a rich 
man. 

‘And here's something else." he said, 
lifting up our poor little box. which I had 
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been trying surreptitiously to push out of 
the way. Let's have a look at it." 

And out came the lumps of gold and 
the broken silver, looking painfully insigniti- 
cant beside all the rest. 

We tried to look interested and pleased, 
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and then, all of a sudden, the Chevalier 
looked at us with a queer smile, and his lips 
were working and his kind eyes dim. 

" Oh, you good boys!” he said huskily ; 
“ you good, generous boys!“ 

And when I saw what he held in his hand, 
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1 FORMED one of the crew of H. M. S. Blanche, 

& wooden corvette on the West Indian 
station, watching the Cuban waters. It was 
in the year 1870, and the Spaniards were 
making cruel reprisals on the crews of any 
vessel carrying arms or munitions of war 
for the rebels in the island of Cuba. Our 
particular duty was to search all vessels 
flying the British flag, suspected of this 
traflic, and prevent it as much as possible. 

After sexeral months of this duty, that 
dread disease dysentery broke out among 
our crew, and nearly a third of our number 
were either in the sick bay or their ham- 
mocks. Then news came that we were to 
rendezvous with the squadron at Barbadoes, 
for the adiniral’s inspection, 

We started from Havana for this purpose, 
yet in the short voyage we stopped five times, 
and each time the Burial Service was read 
over a departed messmate. 

There are few ceremonies so touching 
and impressive as a burial at sea. The ensign 
at half-mast, the tolling of the ship’s bell, 
the low wail of the boatswain’s mate's pipe, as 
he summons *' All hands to quarters," to pay 
the last mark of respect to a departed 
comrade. At the starboard gangway on a 
grating, and covered by a Union Jack, are 
the mortal remains of our late comrade. 
And with uncovered and bowed heads we 
listen to the Burial Service, until we reach 
the words, ** We now commit his body to the 
deep,” when the quartermaster reverently 
lifts the grating, and drops its burden over the 
side, there to remain “ till the sea gives up its 
dead." The tinkle of the bell from the 
bridge, and its answer from the engine- 
room, bring back our thoughts again to the 
ship, and we set about our several duties with 
chastened and saddened hearts ; for the loss 
of a messmate on board a small man-of-war 
is as the loss of & brother, so close are the 
duties and companionship interwoven with 
each other. 

At last we saluted the admiral. and took 
up our position in Carlisle Bay, Barbadoes, 
where we found the remaiuder of the squad- 
ron already anchored. Then for two or 
three days all wasbustle and excitement —the 
boatswain in the gig, squarimg yards and 
rigging, signalling the alterations with flags 
from the boat, holystone, polish, and paint, 
till the day arrived. 

The inspection finished, we received sailing 
orders to join the northern division, our 
station being Halifax, Nova Scotia. I was 
loth to leave the Tropies, so gladly availed 
myself of the opportunity to remain, and was 
posted to the Sphinx with the rating of 
quartermaster. 

On my going on board I met an agreeable 
surprise, in seeing the navigating lieutenant 
with whom I made a voyage as a boy. The 
crew of that vessel called him “ Treasure- 
Mad Jack," owing to his repeated assertion 
that he held the key to the whereabouts of a 
pirate's treasure hoard. When talking on 
this subject his whole demeanour would 
change, the blood fly to his face, and his 
eyes appear to start from their sockets; 
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otherwise, he was one of the best officers I 
ever sailed under. I always held him in 
deep respect, as he taught me the first lessons 
in navigation. He told me of the wonders of 
the fixed stars, and it was his finger that 
pointed out to me the grandeur of Orion and 
the beautiful Sirius. He now congratulated 
me on my promotion, and offered to continue 
the lessons he once gave me, to which I 
cheerfully assented. 

But a word as to the commander, the crew, 
and the vessel to which 1 had been trans- 
ferred. The ship wasa paddle-wheel steamer, 
carrying four sixty-eight pounders, and a 
crew of seventy-three all told. She was a 
craft built on similar lines to a yacht, curv- 
ing with that beauty and grace that can only 
be seen in a well-designed vessel, and she 
was a veritable greyhound for speed. As for 
the commander, he was a God-fearing man, 
and if the lieutenant opened to me the 
beauties of the heavens, the commander 
showed me the greater glories of their 
Creator. The crew, as is always the case 
when guided as they were, proved & happy, 
well-behaved lot of 1nen, and many of them 
date their life's happiness to this cruise. It 
is strange, too, that I should sail with the 
two men who had the most influence in 
shaping my life's course in the same ship, 
and that vovage the last either took; but I 
anticipate my story. 

We got orders to report to the commodore 
at Port Royal, Jamaica, and thither we 
steamed. But off Plum-Tree lighthouse the 
commodore's tender the Tyrian was made 
out with our number flying at her “ fore," 
and the secret code signal beneath, — Expecta- 
tion was on tip-toe, until the order was given 
to conl ship, * port and starboard," for the 
Tyrian had towed out two barges of coals, 
ready for us to take in. This we knew 
meant urgent work. All hands set to with a 
will, and soon had the work done and the 
decks clear; and under full pressure of 
steam we forged ahead, with orders to place 
the vessel at the disposal of the British 
vice-consul at Colon. 

A short and sharp run we made, although 
impeded somewhat by the gulf-weed. which 
hampered the floats of our paddle-wheels —so 
much $o, indeed, that we had several times 
to stop and clear them. We nearly lost a 
seaman-gunner whilst performing this duty, 
a large white shark leaping half out of the 
water, and attempting to seize him by the 
leg; indeed, a few inches more, and the. 
monster would have succeeded in accomplish- 
ing his object. 

As we neared the harbour of Colon, the 
British consul boarded us, and we proceeded 
without delay to Port Limon, to protect 
British interests. Some Englishmen, enticed 
by the prospects of high pay, despite the 
warnings of the colonial authorities, had 
engaged to make a railroad for the Mexican 
Government, and, being dissatisfied with the 
food and treatment, rioted, and were punished 
by the authorities. We landed the consul 
and commodore with an armed guard the 
morning after our arrival; but the consul 


I felt an insane desire to lay myself where 
the treasure had been. 

That wretched Arthur had accidental;y 
dropped his silver match-case, with his 
name in full, into the box! 

[THE END.] 


ruled, after hearing several cases, that they 
had broken the laws of the country they wure 
in, and declined to interfere. I saw a 
sample of the food said to be doled out—a 
black, sticky-looking mixture, reputed to be 
raw oatincal and porter, sweetened with 
molasses. However, the commodore offered 
that anyone who wished might go aboard 
the Sphinx, and he would give them a free 
passage to their homes. Sixty-three coloured 
and white men availed themselves of this 
offer, and we distributed them among the 
West India islands, visiting in performing this 
service Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, and St. 
Vincent, and finally anchored at the island 
of 5t. Lucia. 

At this place we lost a petty officer. He 
had been ashore, and was bitten either by a 
snake or some venomous insect, with both of 
which this otherwise beautiful island swarms. 
Taking no notice of it, his arm swelled to an 
enormous size, and he died in great agony. 
We buried him in the soldiers’ cemetery at 
Gun.hill. 

Through the Caribbean Sea, we passed 
into the Gulf of Mexico, studying the 
mysteries of the wonderful Gulf Stream. 
landing occasionally at some small islet to 
either shoot wild birds or bargain for or 
catch  turtle—landing at night when the 
moon was well up, and watching for the 
turtle as they came ashore— then, if possible. 
cutting off their return to tle sea, and 
turning them on their backs. Many a time 
have we struggled with a large one, holding 
on till the last; but in most cases the turtle 
came off victorious, and succeeded in draz- 
ging us into the water, and regained its 
freedom. We procured a large number ot 
their eggs, which are like a leathery elastic 
bag. soft, instead of having the usual hard 
shell. 

During the whole of the cruise the navi- 
gating lieutenant had not shown a trace of 
his treasure mania, except on one occasion. 
I was in the chart-room working out a lesson 
he had set me, when he drew my attention 
to a bay, land-locked and studded with a 
number of islands. One of these islands,” 
he said excitedly, “contains enough riches 
to fill the ship, and the day is not far distant 
when I shall be there." I looked at him a: 
he spoke, and saw at once that he was trans- 
formed into the “ Treasure-Mad Jack” of 
former days. N 

It was while cruising here that our be- 
loved commander was suddenly taken ill, 
and, growing worse, we made all speed to the 
nearest British port, Belize, British Honduras, 
when we anchored at St. George's, a smail 
island, the sanatorium of the colony. The 
commander, too feeble to walk, was lowered 
into the steru sheets of his gig, and propped 
up with cushions, I, his coxswain, sitting 
beside him and steering. * Hand me the 
lines, my lad,” he said—and in a lower voice. 
as if to himself, he added, “ for the last time.” 
I passed the rudder lines to him, and he 
steered the gig to the landing stage. We 
placed him on a bed on the verandah of the 
hospital. We all knew well that the end 
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was very near, and I, in accordance with his 
wish, remained. I shall never forget the 
scene. The sun set, and with the usual 
tropical rapidity darkness came on. Nothing 
broke the silence but the low breathing of 
the dying man. Suddenly he raised himself 
into a sitting position, and with both arms 
extended exclaimed, * Look!" In the direc- 
tion he pointed the“ Southern Cross” had 
risen, and, inclining as it does, appeared 
to be bending forward to receive him. In 
the dim light the golden leaved creeper 
that grew around the verandah framed the 
stars, as it were, like a group of diamonds, in 
a sapphire setting. In a low, earnest voice 
the commander now exclaimed, “ I am ready: 
I come’’; then the hands dropped slowly to 
his side, and he sank back gently on the 
couch. But I knew the jewel had left its 
earthly casket, and nothing remained but 
the lifeless remains of my commander, my 
best friend. We buried him in the little 
cemetery at Belize, Honduras, with naval 
honours, the whole ship's crew, as well as the 
officers of the native regiment, attending the 
funeral, and we went back to the ship with 
saddened hearts, knowing well that he whom 
we had lost could never be replaced. 

The command of the Sphinr now 
devolved on the navigating lieutenant, the 
senior officer, who took the rank of acting 
commander. We thought that our course 
would be to report to the commodore at 
Jamaica; but we waited for the arrival of 
the mail, forwarded despatches, refitted, and 
took in stores and coal, and then “up 
anchor," and made a north-westerly course 
along the Mexican coast, heading for Tampico 
Bay. 

The whole manner of our new commander 
now appeared altered. He seemed restless 
and excited; but none guessed the cause, 
until one day I saw him poring over a chart, 
the very same he had already shown me, 
and which he said contained the Treasure 
lsland. In a few hours the course was 
altered, and I knew the reason. We were 
in search of the pirate's hoard of ill-gotten 
booty. Land was made the second day by 
the “look-out ’’ at the mast-head at daylight, 
and the landfall made was a fertile coast 
dotted with villages, the hills falling with a 
gentle slope to the water's edge, but ap- 
parently without an opening in the lead. 

Slowly we coasted along. with the leads- 
men in both chains taking soundings, the 
commander on the bridge narrowly scanning 
the coast through his glass. Towards noon 
we rounded a point, and behind a rising in 
the hills discovered an opening to a land- 
locked bay studded with islands, just as the 
commander had described to me, and I knew 
that we were at the place sought, and that 
the search for the treasure had begun. We 
dropped anchor in six and a-half fathoms, 
and made“ all snug " for a stay, as we were 
to re survey the Bay of Islands" and its 
channels. Boats were out day after day 
with the leads for this purpose. One thing 
was specially noticed and talked about. 
The commander would go ashore on island 
after island, and, leaving his boat's crew, 
would make rambles into the interior, taking 
his sextant with him, and leaving strict 
instructions for his crew not to leave the 
boat nor follow. 

No leave was given, but we fared well, and 
got a plentiful supply of provisions in the 
shape of goat-mutton, gigantic  grey- 
mullet, turbot, cray-fish, and oysters. Fruit 
and vegetables were cheap. Bananas, pine- 
apples, mangoes, and guavas were piled on 
the deck in heaps. 

One evening I was fishing from the fore- 
castle, when the marine sentry told me I was 
wanted by the commander. I went to his 
cabin, when he called me inside, closed the 
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door, and, pointing to an open chart on the 
table, drew my attention to an island. On 
that island,“ he said, is the treasure I have 
so long searched for, but found at last. 
But," he continued, ** I want your assistance, 
and, more than that, I want your silence as 
well." He then told me he had discovered 
the spot, that the marks tallied with his infor- 
mation, but some one had been endeavouring 
to unearth the treasure; the hole made was 
full of water, and the assistance he required 
from me was to dive, and ascertain whether 
the treasure was still there. He next took 
out of a drawer a rough map of the island, 
containing a pencil drawing of a broken 
cocoa-palm, to which was fastened a ship's 
block ; underneath was rudely carved two X's, 
divided by a line, and underneath all a circle. 

I begged him either to desist from the 
attempt, or else go openly about it, as I was 
sure some evil would come of it otherwise. 
At once the calm, placid manner left him, 
and he became transformed into the 
* Treasure-Mad Jack” of old. I believed it 
was only a delusion, but consented to go with 
him, and give him my assistance. 

Ships of the Sphinr class at that time 
carried a contrivance which was used to do 
away with the diver's dress in shallow diving. 
It consisted of two elastic tubes, kept open 
by a spiral wire, which ran through their 
entire length. Breath was taken in through 
the upper one, which fitted the nostrils, and 
exhaled through the lower one through the 
mouth. Both were fixed in an elastic cap 
with glass eyes, and fitted the head. 

This apparatus was in charge of the 
second lieutenant, and on asking him for it 
I began to unfold the purpose for which it 
was required. Do what your commander 
orders you, and make no comments," was his 
reply. At sunset the dinghy was “ piped 
away," and I rowed the commander to the 
place he indicated. A few yards from the 
shore was the place described on the paper— 
the palm with its carving, the block, and 
the hole where the treasure-seeker had been 
at work. I made all ready to descend, fas- 
tening a stout rope round the trunk of the 
tree, undressed, put on the cap, and two 
leaden breast- weights, in order to sink rapidly; 
placed the two ends of the pipes in the 
commander's hands, warning him not to let 
me get lower than twenty feet, each foot 
being marked on the pipes. Then I stood 
on the brink of the hole, which looked dark 
and forbidding. and hesitated. It was far 
different diving in the sunlight, with loyal 
comrades around, to give every help, than in 
the moonlight, with only a mad man (for 
such I deemed him to be) to aid me. How- 
ever, I resolutely put aside my fears, caught the 
rope, and went down, feeling around the sides 
of the hole for any opening. Then my 
hands touched something different from the 
earthy side of the pit. It was wood, studded 
with nails; next I grasped a handle, and 
the thought came rushing through my mind 
that it was a coffin. Suddenly it gave war, 
and I felt a number of metal articles fall 
from the hole, and sink below me. I, however, 
grasped in one hand what I thought a piece 
of silk, and in the other a chain, to which a 
locket or watch was attached. 

I now thought of rising, when I found my 
feet suddenly and tightly grasped by a gigantic 
hand, which apparently pulled me down- 
wards, and into the hole at the side. Iam 
not superstitious, yet I felt for the moment 
as if I was in the grasp of some unknown 
creature. Tales I had read, and stories I 
had heard, of how ill-gotten treasures were 
guarded by the spirits of their former owners, 
came across my brain ; but my diving experi- 
ences had taught me quick reasoning, which 
in many cases I had had to use to extricate my- 
self speedily. I therefore threw away what 


I had grasped in my hands, unlocked my 
breast-weights, seized the rope, and released 
myself from whatever had tried to hold me 
down, and ascended, swarming up the rope 
with both hands and feet. In an instant I 
was out of the water and on the brink of 
the pit, when I threw off the cap, and 
heard the ravings of the commander, who 
wanted to know what I had discovered. I 
told him what had happened. He seemed 
elated, and wanted me to go down again. 
This I respectfully but resolutely declined, 
saying I had had enough for the time. I 
dressed, and rowed back to the ship. 

The next day he sent for me, and asked 
me to again accompany him, but I pleaded 
illness. That night in the middle watch the 
commander descended alone into the 
dinghy, carrying a box, and rowed him- 
self to the shore. He was seen by the look- 
out to disappear in the shrubs. As the 
next morning he did not appear, and the day 
drew on, I went to the second lieutenant, 
and told him of the night adventure in the 
treasure hole. He ordered a boat's crew out 
at once, and I accompanied and showed him 
the spot; grave thoughts that something 
terrible had happened flashed across mv 
brain. A search proved my forebodings were 
only too well founded. At the hole we found 
the diving pipes in use, and on hauling them 
up found the body of our late commander. 
He had been dead for many hours, the doctor 
said; the pipes having become twisted he 
was suffocated. 

On looking at the position of the hole by 
daylight I discovered what had so terrified 
me on the night I dived for the treasure. 
I saw how near the hole was to the shore, 
noticed the water was lower—at the same 
time saw it was nearly low tide. No doubt 
the pit was connected by a channel with the 
sea, and it was the outrush of the water that 
had led me to believe that my feet had 
been seized in the manner I have described. 
We took our late officer's body on board, and 
next day weighed anchor and buried the 
mortal remains of ** Treasure-Mad Jack " at 
sea, but not before I had made a second 
descent, this time in daylight, in the presence 
of the second lieutenant (now in command). 
I found the hole easily, but it was empty. 
Most probably I had burst the chest (if such 
it was) in by earlier efforts, and the ill-gotten 
treasure was scattered, fell to the bottom, 
and was carried out to sea—any way, not a 
trace of anything could I find. 

In relating this episode of the treasure I 
have merely stated the bare facts as they 
occurred, and I leave readers to form their 
own conjectures. We soonarrived at Jamaica, 
refitted, and had our complement of officers 
renewed, but I did not care for the ship after 
what had happened, and made application 
and obtained a diver's berth in the guard- 
ship of the station—H.M.S. Aboukir. 
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Ib the first decade of this century, now so 
nearly drawing to a close, a curious cir- 


;, cumstance connected with the 31st Hunting- 
donshire Foot (n gallant and hard-fighting 
. corps at present designated the East Surrey 
Regiment), then serving in Egypt, occurred, 


some half-dozen years after that Egyptian 


campaign which drove the French, under the 
great Napoleon, out of that ancient and inter- 
esting land of the Pharaohs —a land which, 
after the lapse of nearly a hundred years, 
is now, once again, occupied by British 
bayonets. 

The incident came to my knowledge from 
the perusal of an old manuscript pasted into 


ma scrap-book belonging to the widow of a 
distinguished officer who, later on, com- 


manded the regiment during the Sikh wars 


of the forties, and whose gallant son served 


in it with the writer down to a much later 
period. 
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The story runs that the regiment was one 
day making a forced march across the desert 
under a scorching sun, when a soldier fell 
out of the ranks in a faint from the effects 


-of the heat: he had, in fact, a slight sun- 


stroke, which made him insensible for the 
time. My memory does not serve me as to 


‘the name of this man, or that of his comrade, 


who figures in the account; but we will take 


the liberty of calling them Patrick Tuite and 
- Michael Moore, for Irishmen both were they. 


Well! Mike Moore had fallen out, and 


. Private Tuite was told otf to remain with 
him, and bring the sick soldier on, should 


he recover. With silent footfall on the 


- wilderness of sand, the regiment marched 


ET! 


on, leaving the two men in the burning 


= desert, and in a short time they became mere 


specks on the boundless plain, as the corps 
. disappeared in the shimmering distance. 


Towards evening the regiment, having 
completed its march, bivouacked for the 
night, and little, it must be confessed, was 
thought of the two men left in that solitary 


-cxpanse of desert, for the rough usages of 


2 


var harden men's hearts, and the constant 


. fatigue and duties of a soldier's life in the 


field. deaden, at all events momentarily, his 
natural feelings, which are often as tender 


. and true as those of the most sensitive 


woman. 
In the course of the evening Private Tuite 


: came into camp, and reported that Mike 


Moore hed not ** come round " (as he called 


it). and, having waited beside him until sun- 


down, and then finding him still motionless 
and apparently dead, that he had scratched 


-a hole in the sand, and buried him where he 
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lay. 

The sergeant-major made a note of this 
report in his memorandum-book, named it 
to the officer on duty at tattoo, and the affair 
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was forgotten. Not a thought of poor Mike 
Moore in his lonely winding-sheet of sand 
disturbed, it is to be feared, the sound 
slumbers of a single soldier that night. 

It may be that, as nightfall approached, 
the distant howl of the jackal, or the idea of 
a visit from the fierce marauding Bedouin, 
or possibly even of the Sphinx herself, had 
somewhat hurried Tuite’s perfunctory sexton 
operations. Be that as it may, certain it is 
that at about three o’clock next morning an 
object was seen approaching the bivouac 
from the horizon of sand. It gradually 
neared the camp, and, by the light of an 
eastern moon, the advanced sentry of the 
outlying piquet was presently nble to dis- 
tinguish the bent figure of a man. He stag- 
gered on with wearied step and uncertain 
gait, slowly and silently advancing towards 
the slumbering bivouac, yet no footfall 
broke the silence of the night, but still, on 
he came, nearer,and nearer to the watchful 
guard. 

Presently the sentinel brought his musket 
to the charge, and then the customary 
challenge to the unknown intruder rang out 
clear and sharp on the silent night, Halt! 
Who goes there?“ ‘Friend, Michael Moore 
of Captain Cassidy's company," was the 
somewhat feeble response, and Mike Moore 
in the flesh, and no ghost, was permitted, 
after some little parleying, to enter the 
camp, and quietly rejoin his company. 

On the morrow's march, Mike Moore, who 
had by this time recovered from his attack, 
related his version of the story to his com- 
rades, from which it appeared that he did 
not regain consciousness until long after “ old 
Sol" had spent his power and sunk below 
the horizon, when gradually he became 
aware that he was alone in the desert, and 
somewhat lightly tucked up in a little bed 
of sand. He presently began to shake him- 
self free, und although his sandy pall 
trickled somewhat awkwardly down his back, 
he raised himself up, and, pulling himself 
together, soon found that he was not much 
the worse for his coup-de-soletl with its siy 
hours of unconsciousness. He stared about, 
but all around him was silent with an 
intense stillness: he was alone in that 
dreary desert, and not a living creature or 
thing was to be seen. 

The cool night air refreshed him, however, 
and the light-hearted temperament of the 
Irishman soon came to his assistance. He 
bethought him of past events, and then 
began to look for the track of the regiment. 
By the light of the rising moon he was not 
long in discovering the trail. for luckily 
neither simoom, nor even high wind, had 
arisen to obliterate the track, and, following 
the line of march for many a weary hour, 
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he at last came up with his old corps on its 
silent sleeping ground. 

The supposition is that Pat Tuite, having 
waited beside his comrade for an hour or 
two, and seeing no sign of returning anima- 
tion, thought he was dead ; whereupon, lightly 
scraping some sand over him with his 
bayonet, he left him in order to hurry after 
the regiment, troubling himself but little 
about the depth of Moore’s grave, well 
knowing that the jackals and foxes would 
soon find that out, and quickly remove 
any light covering such as he could place 
over it. 

It may here be remarked, perhaps, that 
the common effect of sunstroke is to make 
the person unconscious for hours, and then 
terminate fatally, or, if the victim be a strong, 
healthy man, he may rapidly recover his 
senses, and be comparatively little the worse 
for his attack. The writer has known 
soldiers in China, quite well in the early 
morning, struck down by the sun when it 
became powerful, say about ten o'clock, be 
delirious for some hours, and yet be out 
of danger and neari” well by the hour of 
sunset. 

But now comes the funny part of my story. 
Years after the circumstance above related, 
when the events of the Egyptian campaign 
had well-nigh faded from men's memories, the 
31st regiment was quartered in Ireland, and 
from the barracks one day a soldier’s funeral 
slowly wended its way. The firing party 
had their muskets reversed, the drums were 
muttled, the band played the“ Dead March” in 
Saul, and the coflin on a gun-carriage was 
covered with the Union Jack. on which lay 
Patrick Tuite’s shako, belt, and bayonet —for 
he it was who lay within that last bed, not 
of sand, but of stout wood. On arrival at 
the little graveyard, the soldiers rauged 
themselves round the grave, preparatory to 
firing those three parting volleys which form 
the last farewell to a departed comrade, 
when it was observed that the grave was of 
unusual depth, some nine or ten feet, and 
out of it emerged an old and grizzled 
pioneer of the regiment, who had, it seemed, 
obtained special permission to dig it. 

This man had been working for many 
hours at the grave, and only ceased and 
climbed out of it as the funeral party 
approached, The captain of the company 
was surprised at the extraordinary depth of 
the grave, and after the service was over 
questioned the old pioneer ns to why he had 
dug it so deep. “Well, sorr," said the 
pioneer, * ye see, Pat Tuite buried me, once, 
in Aygvpt. and faith. yer honour, I thought 
I'd make shure that he did not play me that 
trick again. The speaker was Michael 
Moore. 


GYMNASTICS UP TO DATE. 
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CHALTOR II. — STRENGTH-ENELRCISES ON THE HORIZONTAL BAR. 


. develop activity and 
i strengthen the muscles, but do not do 
much towards increasing the size of the 
latter; streneth.exercises, on the other hand, 


build up strength and muscle, but not 


-agility ; 


therefore, in order to develop 


j niusele as well as activity it is necessary to 


practise both these kinds of exercises. 
Although it is pleasant to be able to per- 


form feats of strength, the exercises of skill 
already described should not be passed over. 
A farm-labourer is often stronger than the 
majority of persons, but would not be 
exhibited as a model of activity or grace, 
and would not, I imagine. be of much use in 
an emergency where promptitude of action 
is needed. 

There is another reason why the skill. 


exercises should be practised before those 
about to be described: many of the strength- 
exercises need a very great effort upon the 
part of the muscles concerned, and the latter 
are apt to suffer injury unless they have 
previously performed movements requiring 
less exertion. 

I have already endeavoured to show that 
gymnastics are not more dangerous—in fact, 
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are less so—than other exercises ; and if this 
is true of the exercises of skill, those which 
follow must be absolutely safe, as they are 
performed slowly and deliberately. 

The first exercise is not very difficult. 
Hang on the bar as in fig 5, only with tLe 
legs hanging naturally instead of being 
raised, bend the arms and raise the body 
slowly by the strength of the biceps till the 
chest almost touches the bar (fig. A), then 
lower the body again, and repeat. This 
exercise can also be performed with the 
palms of the hands turned towards, instead 
of away from, the body, and is a little easier 
this way. 

The position shown in fig. B is known as a 
half-lever or letter L. Hang as before, and 
without bending the arms raise tne legs till 
they are horizontal and the body forms a 
right angle. This will be found almost 
impossible at first, but continue trying until 
you have acquired the necessary strength. 


t 
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A good plan is to perform the feat with one 
leg only at first, alternately raising the left 
and right legs. The feat is learnt when the 
legs can be kept in position three or four 
seconds. 

The next exercise is to raise the body to 
the position shown in fig. c and to support 
the body by the aid of the right arm alone. 
Hang below the bar, with the hands closer 
together than usual, and draw the chest to 
the bar (fig. 4), then make a left turn with 
the body, raise the right elbow, let go with 
the left hand and place it on the hip anà 
hang as in fig. c. The body must be 
perfectly straight and the head must be held 
back. The tendency is to round the back 
and drop the head forward, but this must be 
resisted. After accomplishing this, perform 
a similar movement and hang with the left 
arm, the face being turned to the right. 

Here is an exercise which will test the 
strength of the biceps. From the hang 
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below the bar, with straight arms and palms 
towards the body, pull up till the chest 
actually touches the tingers, then let go with 
one hand and hang up by the strength of the 
single bent arm. Perform this first with one 
arm, then with the other. 

The following exercise develops important 
muscles of the trunk. Hang below the bar, 
raise the legs, bend the knees, pass the feet 
under the bar and between the arms, and 
lower the body till the position shown in 
fig. D is reached. Now reverse the movement, 
and, by the strength of certain muscles of 
the back, raise the body, pass the feet 
between the hands, and return to the hang- 
ing position. 

From the hanging position (1) pull the 
chest to the bar (tig. 4) ; (2) raise the right 
elbow and hang as in fig. c; (3) catch hold 
of the bar with the left hand ; and (4) raise 
the left elbow and press slowly up till the 
Straight-arm-rest above the bar is reached 


| 
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This exercise should afterwards be 
performed the opposite way, the left arm 
going above the bar first, or else one arm 
and side will be stronger than the other. 

A much more difficult feat is to perform 
the slow rise from the hanging position to 
the straight-arm-rest above the bar (tig. E), 


(fig. x). 


raising both elbows at the same time. To 
do this it is necessary to start with the wrists 
right on top of the bar, otherwise when in 
position as in fig. a it will be found impos- 
sible to rnise the elbows. 

The slow circle requires a considerable 
amount of strength for its performance. 
The muscles used in this exercise can be 
strengthened by performing over and over 
again the first and second exercises (figs. 4 
and n). From the hanging position raise 
the legs slowly till the kalf-lever is 
accomplished (fig. n), and continue raising 
them without bending the arms till the feet 
touch the bar, then bend the arms and pull 


slowly till the bend of the body rests on the 
bar, and circle round to the position shown 
in fig. E. 

The back-circle is not so difficult as the 
last exercise. Hang below the bar, raise 
the legs (which may be bent at first), pass the 
feet between the hands, hollow the back 
(fig. F), and by the strength of the arms pal' 
the back over the bar until thesitting position 
is reached. As the gymnast become: 
stronger he may perform the first part vi 
this exercise with straight arms and legs. 
only bending the latter as they pass unde: 
the bar. 

Now perform the back circle as jun 
described, and after the back has been pulled 
above the bar, and while in the balance 
position, change the grasp of the hands x 
that the palms of the hands will be toward: 
the body, and circle slowly forward with 
hollow back till à complete circle has been 
made and the body is once more above tix 
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bar. If the performer starts with a round 
back and a good swing and finishes with a 
hollow back, the feat is much easier, but 
is then a skill-exercise, not one of strength. 

Fig. c shows the next exercise.  Circk 
between the hands until the position shown 
in fig. r is reached, then lower the body slowl: 
until the horizontal position, as in fig. a, i: 
attained, then pause for a few seconds. 
This exercise, which needs _ considerabi: 
strength in the muscles of the back, i: 
known as a planche, or a lever. Some 
gymnasts call this & plant, but there is no 
sense in this name, it being merely a corrup. 
tion of the word planche, which means a 
plank. A forward planche demands unusu:! 
strength for its performance, many gymnast: 
who can do the back planche with ease bein: 
unable to perform this one. The forwarl 
planche, or forward lever, as it is sometime: 
called, is performed by hanging below the 
bar with straight arms and crdinary grasp. 
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and raising the body forwards until it is held 
horizontal. 'lhis planche can also be done 
by doubling at the waist and rolling slowly 
forward from position above the bar shown 
in fig. £; or from the hang below the bar by 
bending at the waist and knees and raising 
the feet to the bar, as if about to pass them 
between the hands, and then suddenly 
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shooting out the legs and straightening the 
body to the front until the proper position is 
reached. 

A feat that very few gymnasts can manage 
is the one-arm pull-up. Hang below the bar 
holding with one arm, and let the palm be 
turned towards the face, then by sheer mus- 
cular power pull up the body till the head is 


(To be continued } 
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above the bar. The other hand should rest 
on the hip, and the body may be bent at the 
waist, but not at the knees. Many men who 
claim to perform this feat start with a 
slightly bent arm, which renders the exercise 
easier; but this is not the correct way. 

In the next article parallel-bar exercises 
will be dealt with. 


AND SLEIGHT-OF-HAND, 


WITH INSTRUCTIONS FOR CONSTRUCTING APPARATUS. 


yz LL Propucrion: Red, White, 

and Blue.—The performer shows both 
his hands to be perfectly empty, back and 
front, and then placing the palms together, 
and holding them right away from his body, 
a red silk handkerchief is seen to mysteriously 
appear from the tips of the fingers. This is 
exhibited on both sides and waved about, 
when a blue handkerchief of the same size 
makes its appearance. Finally a 
white one becomes .visible between 
the other two; this, like the two 
preceding ones, is seen to grow 
larger and larger until it reaches 
the full size. 

Now for the explanation. The 
first handkerchief is concealed 
within a metal tube shaped like 
fig. 6, and painted flesh colour to 
represent a finger. 


a > 


Fic. 6. 
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This useful piece of apparatus, or“ fake," 


as it is technically termed, is easily con- 
structed. 
same diameter as your second finger, and 
slightly longer, by bending a piece of tin of 


First make a tin tube of about the 


4 the proper size round a wooden rod, and well 
/ soldering it along the overlapping edge. 


Now cut out of the lower end two wedge- 
shaped pieces, leaving the two pointed ends, 
a, a. The edges of these points should be 
turned in and well soldered, after which all 
the sharp edges and superfluous solder must 
be taken off with a file. Next get a thimble 
and cut off the top at the point shown by the 
^ dotted line (fig. 7) with a file or fretsaw. 
This is to be neatly soldered to the top of the 
tin tube. Finish off by filing down any pro- 
. Jecting solder at all joints. The “finger” is 
. now complete, and must be painted in oil 
. colours as nearly as possible of the same 
, tint as the performer’s hand. 

The handkerchief, which must be of very 
fine texture, and of rather small size (us 
indeed must all handkerchiefs used in tricks 

of this class), is worked into the tube and 
the tube placed in one of the performer's 
pochettes, or behind some object on the table. 
Just before commencing the trick, the tube 
is got into the hand between the first and 
second fingers, as in tig. 8. If the hands 
are now moved moderately quickly, they may 
be shown on both sides, and it is next to 
impossible for anyone to detect the presence 
of the additional finger.“ When the palms 
are brought together, the tube is allowed to 
fall between them, and the handkerchief is 
gradually worked out by the fingers. After 
it is fully developed, the tube may easily be 
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CHAPTER II.— HANDKERCHIEF TRICKS. 


got rid of while the attention of the spectators 
is eentred on the handkerchief, the latter 
being displayed in one hand, while the other 
sinks to the regions of pochette or profonde, 
and there disposes of the supernumerary 
finger. 

The appearance of the second and third 
handkerchiefs is managed differently. Fig. 9 
shows the apparatus employed. It consists 
of a metal tube, divided into two compart- 
ments by a central partition. At the 
middle of its length the tube is pivoted on to 
a bent wire holder, as shown, so that either 
opening may be brought mouth downwards 
at pleasure. The whole arrangement is 
attached to the end of a piece of strong 
elastic iied to the eyelet formed for that 
purpose in the wire holder. The other end 
of the elastic passes up the performer's 
sleeve, across his back, and is attached to 
the trousers button on the opposite side 
(thus, if the contrivance is suspended within 
the left sleeve, the attachment is made on 
the right-hand side, and vice versá), the 
length being so regulated that the tube lies 
just short of the coat cutf as the arm hangs 
by the side in the usual way. When the 
hands are brought together it is & matter 
of little difficulty, under cover of the red 
handkerchief, to get down the tube and 
work out the second handkerchief. When 
released, it is drawn out of sight by the 
elastic. The red and white handkerchiefs 
having been exhibited, and both hands once 
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more shown empty, the tube is again brought 
from its hiding-place under cover of the 
waving of the visible handkerchiefs. Having 
first caused the tube to make a revolution to 
bring the second compartment to the front, 
the third and last handkerchief is produced, 
and the container once more allowed to fly 
up the sleeve. 

The Burnt Handkerchief Restored.—For 
this trick a lady's handkerchief of the usual 
size, and two pieces of cambric about four 
inches square, will be required. A sort of 
paper bag must also be prepared by pasting 
together, round three of theiredges, two pieces 
of newspaper or opaque brown tissue, making 
it look as much as possible like a single sheet 
of paper. The bag so prepared, together 


with the handkerchief and one of the little 
pieces of cambric, is to be placed out of sight 
until required. The other piece of cambric 
is concealed in the performer's hand or 
pocket. 

The performer first requests the loan of a 
lady's  pocket-handkerchief. Having ob- 
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tained one, he holds it by the middle with 
the corners hanging down, and secretly gets 
the square of cambric just behind it. He 
apparently pulls up the centre of the 
handkerchief, and cuts a piece out witha 
pair of scissors. In reality he pulls up the 
centre of the piece of cambric, and it is in 
this that the hole is cut. The handkerchief 
is then “restored” by rubbing it between 
the hands and concealing the mutilated 
piece of cambric, after which the hand- 
kerchief is shown on both sides. 

The performer now offers to show “ how 
it’s done." Retiring to fetch the second 
cambric square for this benevolent purpose, 
he rapidly folds up the borrowed hand- 
kerchief and places it in the prepared paper 
bag, which he brings forward as though a 
single sheet of paper, together with the afore- 
said cambric square. ‘ You will observe, 
ladies and gentlemen, how this simple decep- 
tion is managed. I conceal this small piece 
of cambric behind the handkerchief, so that 
when I appear to pull up the centre of 
the handkerchief, it is really the loose 
cambric which you see." Here he pulls up 
the cambric, and with it the centre of the 
handkerchief. And,“ continues the 
performer blandly, “it is the cambric and 
not the handkerchief which is cut." At 
this point he accidentally ?) drops the 
cambrie, and blissfully unconscious of the 
fact (of course), really cuts a piece out of the 
handkerchief. ‘* Now I shall rub the hand- 
kerchief, meanwhile concealing the pieces of 
the—!—!—!!’’ The perfomer has apparently 
discovered that something is wrong, and 
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spreads out the handkerchief, when to his 
amazement (very much so) he finds a large 
hole in the centre, to the delight of the 
nudience. After profuse apologies it suddenly 
strikes him that he might perhaps be able to 
restore the handkerchief. To make the resto- 
ration more wonderful, he further destroys 
the handkerchief by tearing the remainder 
of it into small pieces and burning them. 
To expedite the latter process, a little eau de 
Cologne or spirits of wine miy first be 
poured over the pieces. The performer then 
wraps the ashes in the double sheet of paper 
(between the two sides of which, it will be 
remembered, the genuine handkerchief was 
placed), waves his wand over it, and, tearing 
open the paper from the outside, draws forth 
the borrowed handkerchief completely re. 


stored.” 
(To be continued.) 
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A NOVELTY IN KITES. 


H: is a new kind of kite, proving the truth of the 

observation that you can fly anything if it is only 
light enough, and you know how to bulance it. It 
might appropriately be called a box-kite, for when it is 
up it looks just like a packing-case in the air. 

Take four light laths.from27 in. to 30 in. long. and fix 
them two-and-two to four cross-pieces, as shown in the 
illustration, so ns to make a long oblong frame, from 
9 in. to 14 in. on the side of the squareat the ends. Use 
a pin where the end pieces cross, so that they ean shut 
up. Mark off the long pieces into thirds, or rather lesa 
and over each end third paste or stitch, if the kite is 
to pack away, a strip of light material. In this way 


you will get a sort of skeleton packing-case, open at 
the ends, and having a bandage 
with a bare 
Tie 


about 9 in. 
space 9 in. 
the string 


wide round tbe enda, 


or 1 ft. long in the middle. 


where we hnve placed the 9, where the vacant space 
begins, and go out in the wind: let out à few varis of 
the string, und get someone to throw up the kitein the 
air. Up it will go as steadily as a bird, sticking its 
longer end slightly upwards, and as fast as you pav out 
the string it will continue to rise, and fly steadily when 
you stop. No tail is required. Tie the string to a 
fence, go for a walk, and when you come back you will 
find the kite hanging up as if it were a fixture— 
providing some one else has not walked off with it. 

A couple of kites like this couid be seen anv day in 
August on Lowestoft Denes, near the model vacht 
pond, and others were being flown, we were told, au 
Yarmouth sands. They were said to be an Atnerican 
invention; perhaps they were. Auybow, they were 
the most unkite-like kites we liuve as yet come across ; 
it was like flying a punch-and-judy frame. 
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THE BOY'S OWN CAMERA CLUB. 
Bv REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


THE CARBON PROCESS.—PART I. 


Ib the column devoted to the platinotype process I 

stated that one grcat mivantage that this process 
had over silver printing was that it was absolutely 
permanent. As far as anyone can judge, this is the 
ease ; yet there is another process which is even more 
likely to be so, and this is the carbon process, Having 
recently been doing a good deal of this work. E think I 
may well give the bencfit of my experience therein to 
the readers of the “ B. O. C. C.“ 

"First catch your hare "so says the immortal 
cookery book; and, just so, the first thing we have 
to dois to obtain the carbon paper on which to print. 
There are two firms which lav themselves specially 
out to provide this. One is that of Messrs. Elliott & 
Son, Barnet, Herts. The other is the Antotype 
Company, Ealing Dean, w. Either supply excellent 
paper, You cannot make it for yourself —at least it is 
not in the least worth while. 

The paper is sold in various tints. With this process 
there is no toning to be gone through, so it is à great 
boon to those who find that n difficult part of the work. 
The prints can be infallibly made of any colour of which 
the tissue is manufactured, It is also a cheap process, 
af the developer is nothing more or less than plain hot 
water! But one needs so many little items for making 
prints that the gain in this way is not much, In point 
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of permanence it is ahead of any process known, and 
the paper will be destroyed by time before the carbon 
image fades, this, with the black tissue, being practic- 
wiy printing ink, than which there can bardly be any- 
thing more stable. 

The black is, for this reason, probably the most 
permanent ; but ope does not cure to print everything 
in black, uud. one of the chief charms of the carbon 
process js tiat vou can have the prints any colour you 
like— purple, brown, black, sepia, red chalk, green, or 
blue: aud there is no toning to get the required 
effects. 

For a beginner the best plan is to purchase a sample 
packet of the paper, as this will contain an assortment 
of colours, and you can then choose. in future, the 
shade you most like, The sample packet will also 
contaiu a little book of instructions, 

The only objection that I know of, of any import- 
ance, with respect to this procesa, is that the paper 
wiil not keep for long. It has to be kept in a dry place 
—the best place is a calcium tube, like what is used for 
storing platinotype paper—and it should be used 
within twelve days after it is made or it becomes more 
or less inso.uble, and resists development with hot 
water, thus being useless, 

The principle of tlie process is based on the fact that 
gelatine impregnated with bichromate of potash is 
insoluble when it has been acted on by light, theugh 
it dissolves fast enough when it has not been so acted 
upon And it dissolves more or less, in proportion as 
it has been acted on, more or less, by light. Therefore, 
if we coat paper with a film of gelatine mixed with 
bichromate, and expose this film under a ntgative to 
light, we sball find that in the places where it has been 
most acted upon it has beceme quite insoluble, while 
in the places protected by the thick deposit on the 
negative it is still easily soluble in hot water, And 
the intermediate shades, which are technieally known 
as the “half-tones,” are splendidly rendered by this 
process, which leaves a deposit of the gelatine exactly 
in proportion to the amount of action of the light on 
those parts. Of course you. understand that the 
gelatine is coloured by means of some material, 
usually pigment of some sort—fe, ordinary paint: 
from which circumstance it is sometimes called the 
‘pigment process " of printing. 

The chief difficulty to be faced with this process is 
the fact that the picture given by it is reversed—the 
right being left and the left being right—so that if we 
Want to reproduce the original picture exactly as it 
was we have to do one of two things—either print 
from the wrong side of the negative or a specinilv 
made reversed negative, which gives a reversed print 
that comes out the right way when developed; or to 
resort tothe method of “double transfer.” by which 
the picture is put temporarily on a piece of paper or 
opal, from whieh it is atterwards taken off, which has 
the effect of bringing the picture back to the right 
position again. Take a piece of paper and make on it, 
in ink, the three mavic letters “ BOP.” Now press 
another piece of paper on the top, whi e still slightly 
wet, and you will get on the other paper the letters 
e P.O.B." backwards. This is single transfer," the 
figures being reversed. Now, while the seeond im- 
pression is still wet, press another piece of paper over 
it. and vou will get the letters the right way again on 
the third piece. This is double transfer.” If vou 
suppose the whole of the ink to be removed cach time, 


leaving the paper perfectly clean, you will understand 
the principle of the carbon double transfer process 
very well. 

In printing this paper you cannot tell when tte 
picture is done by examining it, for no apparcut 
cbanye takes place on the surface of the paper. We 
therefore have to judge by other means, The simplest 
way to do this is to place another piece of paper (Ci! ver 
sensitised or zelatino-chiloride) to print under anctl«r 
negative of the same density as tbe one under which 
the carbon paper is to print. By noting the tine 
when this silver print is completely out in the details 
we can tell when the other is finished, Or we cau 
judge tlie correct exposure by means of an actinour ter, 
which can be got from the people who supply tbe paper. 

In printing this paper there is one fact that lias to 
be noted, und that is the necessity of what is commen y 
called a“ safe-edge.” This is a border of white reas 
the picture. It is required because, if it were not there, 
the picture would peel off the temporary support aud 
not stick to it till it is wanted to come off on the final 
support. This safe-cdge is usnally effected by eitler 
painting round the edge of the negative with black 
Varnish, or by sticking on stripa of black paper, for 
which purpose the strips sold for lantern slides answer 
well. [ do not recommend either course, bewaus: 
neither allows of the removal of the opaque material 
when the negative is wanted for printing with 
gelatino-chloride or other paper. My metnod of 
managing it is not to stick the paper to the negative, 
but to a clear glas:—that is an old negative from 
Which the film has been removed with hot water. The 
paper is stuck round this, and it is then simply placed 
in front of the negative to be printed, the paper next 
the glass side of the negative in the printing-frame. 
The result of this is to make the required white line, 
and the negative can at any time be printed without 
the exterior glass and black edge, when wanted. 

Clouds ean be printed into carbon prints just as 
when printing with bromide paper. The safe-a‘ye 
mask is placed in frout, and the eloud negative pontel 
in, shading the landscape with a cloth, as usual. Tae 
care not to over-do it, as too heavy clouds ruin the 
pieture, 

The sheet gutta-percha sold by the Platinoryye 
Company for the protection of their paper iu tbr 
printing-frames is useful for tbe carbon precess as 
well, as it is best to keep the paper as dry as possihie 
while the print is being made. It is simply placed 
behind the carbon paper in the printing-frane. 

When printed, the carbon paper is placed in a vessel 
of col] water for a few seconds, and will begin to 
curl inwards, After à few seconds it will begin to gu 
flat. This is a most important moment for the- 
operator. Directly it has begun to get flat it must he 
promptly removed from the water and squeeze s down 
on toa piece of the temporary support. The best way 
is to slip the support under it in the water and take 
out both together, Every precaution must be takeu 
to avoid air-bubbles, The two are placel between 
blotting piper, and a rubber roller or “ scraper” 
squeegee is firmly passed over this til! all the water 
has been absorbed. The print and support are nos 
pressed between blotting-paper, with a heavy weighs 
on the top. or in a press, for about twenty minutes 
when we proceed to the development. But for this we 
must wait for another column. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BOYS OWN PERPETUAL CALENDAR. 


Bv J. GREEVZ FISHER AND H. F. L. MEYER. 


HE old style ended in England on September 2, 
1752. a Wednesday, and the new began the next 
day. ‘Thursday, September 14, 1752. 
Divide the hundreds of the year in the old style by 7, 
in the new by 4. and notice the remainder. which is 
written below and above the table of the week-days. 
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divided by 4 leaves 1, therefore we use the thinl 
column, in which there is Th for the year 78, and & 
shows tlie Th in the sixth column, and here tbe 9th is 
a Wednesday.—september 9, 1845. 18 has the re 
mainder 2, and as there is no line under 44, the 45 
comes into tlie top line, and shows W;: Se shows tle 


1 
| NEW STYLE i 
YEARS | | DAYS MONTHS 
| Üs me (de ee eoo | 
IMMEDIATE AA = ML RES E G EX — ru. ! 
ited aa „„ UNE 
0 — 28 — 836 — |s — su Sa F T W Tu M | 1] 8 15 22 29 Ju — | Oe 
tra ca: mud ecran llc. ee [SS pe fu ——— 
12 — 40 — | 68 — 96 , M| Su Sa F Th W Tu 2 9.16 23 30 | Ja | Ap Jy. 
— — —ä— —— — | estt — ! '—M—— ——T—. Pa eaaa 
2 — 24 — 52 — | 8v id Tu| M ‘Su WAE 24 s1 i| — | se | De 
77H77 p jĩð ß ̃jꝗ . ]. JJ . CERNERET CST EE | DL INQUE 2 
B E sc ôt — |92 W ru 1 su Sa Fith! 4 11 18 Je ORE 
pe sc" MI MEM —— 8 AGAS cn —— Eae S ee — — . — — — . —— 
— — 20 — 4 — 7 | — Th W Tu M su Sa F | 5 | 12 | 10 | 26 — | Fe | Mry No | 
JE co — |88 F T W Tu M/8u sa! 6 13 | 20 at FI 
5 1 — a — 72 — Sa r Th) W ru M (80, 7 nja 28 aa My es 
Men ER oe F BN B 
The year 21 comes under 20. 22 | 2 gog 2 3 4 | | 
where the 16 is, 22 above 40, 25 below | In leap years use /a and Fe. ‘ 
24. ete. OLD STYLE | ' 


Examples: To find the day of the week for July 18, 
1037. 10 divided by 7 leaves 3, therefore we take the 
sixth column inthe week-days table : 57 comes under 36, 
audin this fifth line stands Sa above the 3, Jy shows 
the Sa in the third column, and this column gives M 
forthe IN th. To tind the day for September 9, 1778. 17 


W in the seventh column, and here we have Tu for the 
9th.—August 25. 1800. The key-day for 1800 is W if 
the top line, tlie W for August isin the third column. 
and here is an M for the 25th. The year 1 belongs to 
the 0 of the third column, which gives Sa, and Janu- 
üry-lis also a Sa, but January 25 was a Tuesday. The 


year 4 shows a W, and as it was a leap year we take for 
January the second line, which in the sixth column 
shows the Ist to ben Tu. The year 7 comes where the 
12 stands, showing the kev-day Sa. The key for 100 is 
à Th, for 200 a W. for 1900 a M. for 1901 a 
Tu. thus the first day of the next century (January 1, 
1501) will be a Tu. 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 


In August 1887 we published a perpetua! calendar of 
numbers, and now we give a very condensed one by 
two authors who are also well known in conucction 
with magic squares, etc. 

Our Calendar dates from the. tíme of Julius Casar, 
for this emperor, with the assistance of Sosigenes, a 
crecian astronomer of Alexandria, introduced the 
leap year, since it had then been found that the Sur 
venr was 6 hours longer than 365 days. This was done 
in the year 708, dating from the foundation of Rome, 
and 708 is the year 45 p.c. The names of the months 
had existed from the time of Romulus and Numa, 
being Martius, Aprilis, Maius, Junius, Quintilis, 
Sextilis, September, October, November, December, 
Januarius and Februarius. The names of the fitih und 
the sixth months were about this time changed into 
Julius and Augustus in honour of the emperors. The 
eur previously began in March, but Cesar began it 
on January l. Five centuries Inter the Christian era 
was introduced. In the sixteenth century it was 
found that the mean solar vear is about II minutes 
less than the Julian venr. We now reckon the vear 
nt 3654 50 48" 46%, In order to rectify the former 
error it was decreed by Dope Gregory xri. that the 
day after October 4. 1582, be called October 15, and it 
was then also decided that three leap days should be 
omittel in every four centuries—namely, that the 
secular years 1700, 1800, and 1900 be common years, but 
2000 a leap year. 

The refurm of the calendar was not enrried out in 
England until 1752. in which year September 2 was 
followel by the J4th. The year 1752 was further 
shortened by its being made to end on December 31, 
instead of on March 24 following, as was previously the 
custom. Until the rectitication became we] known and 
&enerally adopted, dates were written in both «tyles, thus 

95 FE^ - 
Tuesday, June 239 1753, and January 29. 1753 For 
July 10 February 9,1754 
the dates from January 1 to March 24, 1753. the year 
1754 must be taken. When historians write “January 
30, 1648-9“ they mean that at that time the people wrote 
1648, and we now write 1649. 

Russia, Greece, and the Balkan States still keep up 

the Julian or old style, and in letters from there we 


find dates such as e Dee. 1890," which means the 


Saturday on which was the Rth to them, and the 90th 
to us. Next year, the nations which preserve the old 
style will be 13 days behind, but it is said that 
Kussia is about to adopt the new style. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[Continued from p. 120.] 


III.— Football. 


Ibi this subject we offered PRIZES to the amount of Tiro 

Guinea. for the best description of a recent Foot- 
ball match actually witnessed by the competitor. Here 
is our Award : 


First Prize—One Guinea, 


JOHN JAMES CRAWFORD (age 24), Upper Nelson Street, 
Auckland, New Zealand. 


Prizes—10s. 6d. each. 


"WILLIAM T. GonwiN (age 17), The Rosarium, Ash- 
bourne. Derbyshire. 

T 110MAS H. WILSON (age 17), 231 Stanley Road, Bootle, 
Lancashire. ` 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names arranged in order of merit.) 


Herbert William Lyde, Holly Bank, Sandford Road, 
Mozeley ; Hugh C. Macdonal, Parry Sound. Ontario, 
Canada; Fred T. Chappel. 1 Gordon Gardens, New 
Swindon, Wilts; Herbert F. Kearsey, 15 Addington 
Road, Reading: Alfred 8. Griffin, 4 Saville Row, Bath ; 
Auguste A. Allain, 2 Jubilee Terrace, S. Esplanade, 
Guernsey; George S. Mason, 55 Elizabeth Street, 
Cheetham, Manchester: Ernest J. Andrews, Holm-lev, 
Nadine Street, Old Charlton, S. E.; Charles Christie, 
Ferndale, Rembrandt Road, Lee, S. F.: Arthur Frank 
Clark, The Elms. Wantage, Berks ; Herbert Billenness, 
13 Bouverie Road, Stoke Newington; Charles Turner, 
174 Parrin Lane, Patricroft, Lanes: Harold Foster, 
Richmond, Ash dale, South Road, Handsworth, Bir- 
minzham; John William Ward, 37 Market Square, 
Aylesbury ; Allan Bruce Scotland, 32 Caledonian Koad, 
Glasgow ; Robert Lishman Groves, Hunwick, Willing- 
ton. Durham; Kenneth Hunt, St. Mark's Vicarage, 
Wolverhampton; Ernest William Verstage, Lower 
Manor Road, Godalming, Surrey; W. Andrew White, 
lu Bicester Road, Aylesbury ; B. MacPherson, 25 West- 
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field Road, Surbiton, Surrey ; T. Macdonald, 46 Kings- 
mils Road, Inverness; Alexander Hamilton Bavley, 
31 Broad Street, Bridgetown, Barbados: Archibald 
William Jenner, 21 Sanford Street, Swindon ; Norman 
E. Dallimore, 316 Camberwell New Road, London, S. E.: 
John L. Davey, High Street, Hatherleigh ; Albert 
Edward Keech, Warmstone House, Kempstone Koad, 
Bedtord ; F. Creus, 7 Queen's Gate, Plymouth ; Alfred 
Badger, Vale Cottave, Merridale Street, Wolver- 
hampton; Atkinson Ward, 7 Oxenden Street, Leicester: 
William Norman Birkett, Nithsdale House, Kilner'a 
Park, Ulverston. 


IV.—Pen-and-Ink Sketch. 


65 page 223 of our last Volume we gave a humorous 
back-riew of a * B. O. P.“ admirer, drawn by Mr. 
T. E. Donnison, and offerel PRIZ N- MON EV to the extent 
of Two Guineas for the best Front- vie of the worthy. 
Quite a large number of readers have tried their hands 
and pens on this subject. 
Here is the Award, and in a week or two we will re- 
»roduce sume of the sketches. 


Pri:es—5s. each, 


WALTER BUCHANAN, JUN, 133 Onslow Drive, Dennis- 
toun, Glasgow. 

G. A. GRAVEN, Victoria Villa, Sandown, He of Wight. 

JOHN SKIPPER COLR, Orwell House, 121 St. John's 
Road, St. John's, S. h. 

CHARLES KNOWLES, Rosemary. Rutland Road, Hove, 
Brighton. 

Ma. ABDUL AZEEZ, c/o The Commandant, Palace In- 
fantry, Mysore, India. 

Roy LENNARD, Ostade Road, Brixton Hill, London, 
S. W. 


Prizes - 23. 6d. cach, 


RtcHanD N. Hopper, 10 Redinniek Place, Penzauce, 
Cornwall. 

GILBERT SINCLAIR, 95 Kent Road, Glasgow. 

JOHN 1 JOHNSON, 31 Osborue Avenye, South 
Shields. 

EN rr JOHN ANDREWS, Holmsley, Nadine Street, Old 
Charlton, S. k. 

J. V. SHIELS, Wallis Street, Woollahra, Sydney, New 
South Wales, Australia. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


Alexander Dickison. 31 Upper Gray Strect, Edin- 
burgh; John Robert Halsa!l, 38 Elzin Street, Bolton, 
Lancashire; J. R. Muggeridge, 68 Spa Road, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey; Hugh C. Macdonald, Parry Sound, 
Ontario, Canada: W. R. Rose, 28 High Street, Bedford ; 
George E. Bainbridge, 33 Calvert Street, Derby: Brhel 
Sprigyins, Stockholme Cottage. Halstead, Kent; Siduey 
Walter Cox, East View, High Park, Ryde, Isle of 
Wight; Kenneth Escott Kirk. 31 Beech Hill Road, 
Sheffield; Soledad Zapata, 9 Rue de Londres, Bruxelles, 
Belgique; Julia Lamberth, Vark Farm-House, Knock- 
holt; Mabel Penrose, 7 Rue des Rois, Bruges, Belgium ; 
Florence Argyle, 10 Friston Street, Fulham, London, 
T. W.; William Bridge, 26 George Street, Oxford ; 
Stanley F. Turner, 1 Park Villa. Bierton. Road, Ayles- 
bury: William M. Gill, 101 Trinity Street, Toronto, 
Canada; Robert F. Moore, 30 Alma Place, North 
Shields; A. J. Jndd, South View Villa, Summerland 
Street, Barnstaple: Hare'd John Rogers Smith, 
“Tatura, College Road, Norwich; Jos. B. Parkin, 
44 Louis Street, Quebec, Canada; A. F. Wickenden, 
Avondale, Claremont Road, Tunbridee Wells: Alex- 
ander Scott, jun, Burnside House, Tillicoultry, N. B.: 
Eleanora Tielke Allen, Porto Bello House, Wakefield ; 
H. D. Hitchcock, 7 De Grey Street, York ; Binodbehari 
Senroy, 10 Sadunund Bazar, Benares City, X. W. I'., 
India; Robert Lewis Sheppant, 63 Oakhurst Grove, E. 
Dulwich, s. k.: Bertram Ashworth, The Elms, Roby, 
near Liverpool ; G. B. Davies, Ash Grange, Whitelhurch, 
Silop: Winifre] E. Moir, 178 Macquarie Street, 
Hobart, Tasmania; Jamie:on Le Huray G. Me Millan, 
133 Rae street, North Fitzrov, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia: Sidney Herbert Freeman, 24 New Windsor 
Street, Uxbridge; Ernest F. Evershe], 153 West Street, 
Bast Grinstead, Sussex; Conrad Leddives, 222 Mar? 
Street, Hackney, N. E.: Julian A. Miile-t, 5 Clarence 
Villas, Adeluide Road, Andover; John Ernest. James, 
13 Basset Street, Redruth, Cornwall ; E. Wade Angus, 
Kensington Park, South Australia; John Farley 
Cowell, 27 Oaten Will, Canterbury : P. H. Robinson, 
4 High Street, Lancaster; Wilfrid B. Tapp, 21 James 
Street, Thornton, Bradford ; Joseph Brooke-Relly, 26 
Grosvenor Place, Rathmines, Dublin; Henry Tertius 
Flather, 259 Brockley Road, London, S. E.: Arthur W. 
Dickinson, 3 Gordon Villas, West Hartlepool, Durham: 
Sophie Collin; Prospect Villa, Kirtling, near New- 
market: Mary Eldwyth Creese, 1 eahiolme College, 
Cireneester ; Frank E. Morgan, Brookside, New Sonth— 
gate, J.; Thomas Kellow, Rhind Street, Boduilin, 
Cornwall; Hugh E. Mitehell, Walker Street, Ca-te- 
unine, Victoria, Australia; Walter Petrie, 12 Lynd- 
hurst Gardens, St. Johns Road. Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent; Harry Smith, 61 Meir toad, Normacot, Lon ton, 
Statfordshire; May M. Oliver, Southgate Green, Bury 
St. edmunds; Edward L. Hart, 27 First East Street, 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, B. W. I.; Douglas H. Denselew, 
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14 Inverness Terrace, Fulham, s.w.; Charles Innes, 25 
Shandon Creseent, Edinburgh; James Alfred Davies, 
31 Cumberland Avenue, Liverpool; Gladys Phillpotts, 
15 Westbourne Street, Hyde Park, w.; William Graves, 
Wakes Colne, Earls Colne. Essex; L. A. Cheney, 135 
Blackburn Road, Accrington, Lancashire; Herbert 
Hunt, 85 Empire Road, Sheffied:; Nellie A. Betts, 
10 York Street, Kemp Town, Brighton; William R. 
Rott, 17. Orange street, Swansea; Henry Chatfield 
Stourton, 17 Handen toad, Lee, Kent; William Payne, 
Nance Farm, Lelant, R. S. O., Cornwall; Mabel C 
Rickards, 46 Vincent Square, London, S. W.; William 
Pyper, Hilihead of DPittodels, Aberdeen; Maxwell H. 
Smith, 31 Warrender Park Road, Edinburgh: H. Butler, 
36 Clevedon Street, Liverpool. S.: Frank Coutts, Ure 
Bank, Invergowrie, Dundee ; William Rankin, Lauris- 
ton Cottage, Oxhill. Dumbarton; Francis John Offer, 
2 CEustelnau Place, Barnes, S. W.: Robert Priest, 40 
Priory Park Road, Kilburn, London; 3. Gunasckara, 
Trincomalie Street. Kandy, Ceylon ; A. Sheppard, 
83 Cooltin. Road, Custom House, Victoria Docks, 
Louden, E.: John Frank L. Maedonnld, Parry Sound, 
Ontario, Canada ; T. Martin Jones, 116 Shepherd’s Bush 
Road, W.: Charles Percival Walgate, Post Office, 
Norwood, Beverley, Yorks; Henry Stokes, St. Ald. 
helm’s Cottages, Branksome, Bournemouth; Charles 
Winterton, 29 Arlington Square, Islington; Harry 
Erlim, Stock Farm, Asbley, Altrincham, Cheshire ; 
Charles Edward Turner, 174 Parrin Lane, Patricroft, 
Lanes; Clifford Brooke Canning, 12 All Saints’ Road, 
Clifton, Bristol; Frank Allen, 231 Birchfield Road, 
Handsworth, Birmingham; I.. Lingham, 6 Fern 
Avenue, Jesmond, Neweastle-on-Tyne ; John L, Fallon, 
9 Upper Jane Mount, Lunday's Well, Cork; Charles 
W. Davies, 21 Mansion Street, Camberwell, 8. K. 


V.—Coming-of-Age Competition. 


In this subject we offered PRIZE-MONEY to the amount 
of fico . ina for the best suggestions, contained on 
a halt-sheet of note-paper, for the celebration of the 
„B. G. P.“ Coming-uf-Age. A cousiderable number of 
readers took part. 

Here is our Award : 


Prizes—iAs, each. 


Jonx HENRY WARNER, Kenington Rectory, Shipston- 
on-Stour, Wores. 

ALFRED S. GRIFFIN, 4 Saville Row, Bath. 

S. GUNASEKARA, Trincomalie Street, Kandy, Ceylon. 

Rev. W. C. Les, 160 Shaw Heath, Stockport. 

Ahrnun Tensei, Rockwood Cottage, Cranbrook, 
Kent. 

WiLLIAM R. G. KrNT, 17 Larkhall Lane, Clapham, 
S. W. 

Biopnkn ant. SEN nOx, 10 Sidanund Bazar, Benarcs 
City, N. W. P., India. 

ALEXANDER H aMILION BAYLEY (send full address). 

HENRY CHATFIELD Srurros, 17 Hauden Koad, Lee, 
Kent. 

Dod i.) W. Horner, 82 New Park Road, Claphaiu 
Park, S. W. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM ALDOUS, St. Olaf's, Adeline Road, 
Borcoinbe. 
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SOME ORIGINAL ALL- WORLD 
GEOGRAPHICAL CONUNDRUMS. 
By H. HERVEY. 


1. Is there a place in Austria larger than the town 
of Gross Wardein 2—Ye8 ; there is u Grussa (grosser) 
in Dalmatia. 

2. Where in Wales should you go for fea fishing ?— 
To Anglesea. 

3. Good native state in India for tan boots? Bliootan 
(boot tan). 

4. The name of what piace in Ireland suggests a 
spherical form of coinage ? — Bally money  (bally 
money). 

9. What Engli-h place suggests cheating a Spanish 
Grandee ?—Chisledon (chisel dun). 

6. What gulf in the Malay Archipelago is named 
after the great Napoleon 7—Gulf of Boni (Boney ). 

7. Good place in Lugland for sandwiches ?—Coldham 
(cold ham). 

8. Dad place for ditto ?—Dereham (dear ham). 

9. Name of what Freneh-Atnencau possession of 
seven | tters can be spelt with two consonants ?—Cay- 
enne CRON). 

10. Where world vou expect to attend a highly 
decorons dance ? — Balmoral (bal moral). 

11. In whieh Norwegian Amt, or government, would 
one be likeiy to find contunptible children ?—1n 
Bratsberg. 

12. The name of what Scottish island admonishes a 
boy named Benjamin to curb his temper z —beubecula 
(Ben. be cooler) 

13. Gcod place in Holland for backward boys ?— 
Rrammer ceraimnmer j. 

14. Name of what Scottish i-land 
slaughtering 2—Teoitmikill c E come kill). 

15. Name Australian cape that suggests kissing ?— 
Cape Liptrap. 

16. Write a U.S. city of eight letters in all in five 
letters - Iowa City (I. G. R. C. T.). 

17. On what U.S. river would you expect to meet a 
jolly Scotchman ?— 0n the Merriume (merry mac). 
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Noticr ro ContrinutTors.—Al! manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy’s OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster How, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearlu written thereon, aud 
in any accompanying letter. YHE TITLE OF THE MS, 
must be given. — Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding (hem, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though everu care is taken. The number of MSS. sent 
to the Office is so great that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn Jor consideration 
arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveus the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish such works separately. 
Republication bu authors on their own account must 
always be the subiect of special arrangement before 
submitting their MSS. 
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NOTICE 
THE SPECIAL 


IS NOW READY. 


— 


Price 6d. At the booksellers. 


G. E. HrATHCOTE.—CG0 to the library and look at the 


advertisements in ** Nature," or some such periodical. 
There are so many firms that sell chemical apparatus. 
You would be sure to get what you want from 
Townson & Mercer, of Bishopsgate Street, or Griffin, 
of Sardinia Street. We had a great many articles on 
chemistry in the past. 


J. M. KEN T. Apply to the Locomotive Superintendent 


at Ashford. 


A READER.—]1. The article on making a model engine 


in cardboard is in parts 8 and 9 of our * Indoor 
Games," 2. Heat it and let it cool gradually. 


T. Mooy.—The penny is worth a penny. You may 


think yourself lucky if you get twopence for it. 
Better keep it. 


M. Coonan.—Put yourself in communication with Mr. 


F. H. Ayres, of 111 Aldersgate Street, or Messrs. 
Jaques & Son, of Hatton Garden, who are the chief 
makers of such games. Every day they are having 
new games submitted to them, so do not be tco 
sanguine. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


e. 


G. S.—1. The letters R.S.O. stand for Railway Sortinz 
Offiee—that is, a sorting office which receives it- 
letters from a travelling post-office. 2. You will hate 
to go through a course of practical and theoretical 
chemistry and pass the examinations. Your maste 
would advise if you were to ask him. The books are 
all right. 


S. CHAPPLE.—Maundy money is the money given away 
by the Queen’s almoner at Westminster on 
Thursday to certain selected poor, who are the 
same in number as the years of the Queen's reign. 


RovNp SHOULDERS (Midshipman).—At your age itis 
unlikely to get them right, but sit and stand erect, 
nnd lie oun a level mattress. A hammock doesnt 
improve round shoulders. Systematic dumb-bel 
exercise may. 


WEAK Anus (A. E. W.).—Good food, the bath, and 
dumb-bells, used scientifically. 


GROWING (D. A.).—No, and 5 ft. 11 in. is tall enoagh 
for perfect health. Better be the oak than tie 
poplar-tree. 


NAVAL ENGINEER, ENGINEER, and others.-To be an engineer in 
the Royal Navy you must enter between the ages of 144 and 164, 
and be able to pass a very strict medical examination, at which 
you will be rejected if you have any physical defect, impediment 
of speech, or defect of sight or hearing, no matter how slight it 
may be, The application must be sent in between January 1 and 
Mareh 15. Copies of previous examination papers can be had 
from Eyre & Spottiswoode, Printer Street, Fetter Lane; Men- 
zies & Co. 12 Hanover Street, Edinburgh, and 90 West Nile 
Street, Glasgow ; and Hodges, Figgis & Co., 104 Grafton Street, 
Dublin. The subjects are mathematics, English, geography, 
English history, French, mechanics, physics, chemistry, with 
drawing and extra mathematics, German or Latin. If successful, 
you are seut to Devonport to train for five years, during which 
you have to pay 40“. per annum in half-vearly instalments, and 
find your own uniform and sundries. During the first year you 
are paid a shilling a week, during the second two shillings, 
during the third three shillings, during the fourth five shillings, 
and during the fifth eight shillings, and you may be retained for 
a sixth year at the same rate. 


G. H. G. WILLIAMSON.—1. Refer to our Magic-lantern articles, as 
reprinted in parts 5 and 6 of our “Indoor Games.“ 2. The ink is 
suid to be an aniline dye mixed with glycerine. 


J. W. G.—Particulars regarding the Hollesley Bay Colonial College 
and Training Farms can be obtained from the Director, 11 Pall 
Mall, s.w., or from the College, Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 


NERVOUS AND FEEBLE (New Reader).—You seem to be run down 
considerably. Probably it wouhl be better to be examined by a 
doctor. At any rate, give up al/ bad habits, even smoking, and 
live well, taking the morning tub and lots of outdoor exercise, 
dumb-bells, etc. Read no filthy advertisements or pamphlets. 


A. S. (Lincoln).—Thanks ; but they are scarcely up to our standard 
for publication, 


Sr. BERNARD THIN (M. L. C.).—Perhaps he has a bad constitution, 
perhaps worms, Get Spratt's worm powder and try as directed. 


Fancy MICE-caGrs (C. D. J.).—1. Twice or thrice as big as those 
sold in shops. 2. No, if fel and clenned properly there is hardly 
any smell. 3. No; get a book on fancy mice. 


TORTOISE,—It can do no harm, but it is not perfectly healthy. 


Bap HABITS (Ship in Distress).—We are surprised that such a 
pamphlet should appear in so respectable a paper as that you 
name. Of course, the fellow is a quack. 


Doves (J. R.).—Fed and treated as pigeons, but on s rains 
Bd ced, Cha pig 5 n smaller grains, 


E. F. B.—1. Drawings not up to our standard for publication. 
You should try in our Drawing Competitions. 2. Yes; we 
have had a coloured plate of British moths, but cannot supply 
you now, as it is out of print with us, 
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Bv Davip Ker, 
Author of “ Hunted Through the Frozen Ocean," “ The Finder of the White 
Elephant, etc. 


C/llusirated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER X.— THE MIDNIGHT MARCE. 


T was the summer of 1751, and, in the couzeif.room of Fort 
St. George the chiefs of the English settlement at Madras 
were met in solemn conclave, to decide what was best to be done 
in the most formidable crisis that had ever threatened them. 
A year had passed over Madras since the day of the hurricane, 
and Major Lawrence's gloomy prophecy had been fatally made 
good. The tiny cloud of rivalry had grown into à mighty storm 


"They could see a dim whirl of shadowy figures vanishing." 
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of war—a storm that was to rage till it had 
changed the whole future of India. 

The French had proclaimed Chunda Sahib 
the rightful master of the Carnatic, in oppo- 
sition to Anwar-ud-Deen Khan, whose claim 
the English had recognised; and the am- 
bitious Dupleix—now supreme in French 
India—had supported Chunda with an armed 
force which, though small, was more than 
a match, by its superior skill and discipline, 
for the largest native hist that could be 
brought against it. Anwar-ud-Deen had 
been defeated and slain; his son, Mohammed 
Ali, had fled to the fortress of Trichinopolv, 
and the French and their native allies, having 
subdued all the rest of his dominions, were 
now besieging him in his last stronghold. 

Should it fall (as it must certainly do 
ere long) Mohammed Ali would be at once 
put to death by his victorious rival. The 
French, under the specious mask of an 
"alliance " with the native princes, would 
be the real masters of Southern India, and 
the final expulsion of the English would 
follow as a matter of course. And how was 
this to be prevented ? 

It happened just then, too—as if to 
make the case of the English utterly de- 
sperate—that their one reliable commander, 
Major Lawrence, had been forced to go 
home invalided ; and when deprived of his 
skill and energy, the few feeble and blun- 
dering attempts of the remaining English 
officers to stay the career of French con- 
quest had served merely to dishearten their 
own men, to make their incapacity 
glaringly evident, and to confirm the native 
belief that the French were irresistihle. 

What was to be done, then? Trichinopoly 
must fall if not relieved ; and how were they 
to relieve it? To offer battle in the open 
field, with a handful of ill-armed and 
dispirited men, would be certain destruc- 
tion; and one officer after another gave it 
as his opinion that their only possible 
course was to keep within the walls of the 
fort, and defend it to the last, to give time 
for the arrival of help from their other 
colonies, or from England itself. 

When the last speaker had ended there 
was a deep and gloomy silence, broken at 
length by the Governor himself, who acted 
as president of this council of war. 

^ We have not yet heard Captain Clive's 
opinion," said he; will he favour us with 
it?” 

Our hero, after see-sawing so long 
between a commercial and a military life, 
had at last combined the two by accepting 
the appointment of “commissary to the 
troops in the Company's service, and the 
rank of captain in the Company's army, and 
it was indeed he who was now sitting silent 
in & corner of the room, hearing all and say- 
ing nothing, with his dark, unrevealing face 
immovable as & bronze statue, but for the 
scornful curl of his firm lip as he heard 
man after man vofe for a policy of inactive 
and inglorious self-protection. 

But when thus directly called on for his 
opinion, he rose slowly to his feet, and swept 
the whole of that wavering assembly with 
one flashing glance, which made every man 
who met it feel abashed and ill at ease, in 
spite of himself. 

It is no time for crouching within walls 
when the honourof Old England is at stake," 
cried he, in a voice like a trumpet-blast. 
“The boldest measures are the best in a 
strait like this, and our one chance is to 
strike such a blowas shall bring back Chunda 
Sahib from the very gates of Trichinopoly ; 
and the only way to do it is to take Arcot!” 

His hearers stared and gasped. Take 
Arcot? Take the capital of the Carnatic, 
and the favourite residence of the Nabob 
himself? It was a question if they were 
strong enough even to hold Madras; and 
nere was a presumptuous young fool calmly 
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proposing to march into the heart of the 
enemy’s territory with a handful of men, 
and to seize its capital—a fortified town, 
garrisoned, no doubt, by thousands of native 
soldiers! Take Arcot, indeed! He might 
just as well talk of conquering India ! 

Clive saw the effect of his words, and, 
without giving time for anyone to object, 
resumed his speech with an energy that bore 
down all opposition. 

In a few strong, simple words, he reminded 
his hearers that Arcot, expecting no attack, 
would be all the more easy to surprise- - 
that, the bulk of Chunda Sahib's troops 
having been drawn away by the advance on 
Trichinopoly, they were not likely to be met 
by any large force either on the march or in 
the town itself —and that, even if they failed 
to take the place, any movement threaten- 
ing a city which held the Nabob's palace and 
treasuics would be enough to recall him 
and his army from the siege of Trichinopoly. 
And then he appealed to his startled hearers, 
in words of fire, to show themselves Env- 
lishmen, and not tamely to let slip, for fear 
of a few insolent French adventurers, a 
chance of action and of victory that might 
never return. 

" But. if we did agree that the attempt 
should be made," said the Governor at 
length, who would make it?” 

“I would!" said Clive. Give me five 
hundred men, and I'll start to-night!” 

Then was seen the marvellous power 
exercised by one man who has fully made 
up his mind over the many who are still 
undecided. The whole council passed at 
once from the deepest disapproval of Clive’s 
audacious scheme to the strongest enthusi- 
asm in its favour; and the preparations for 
carrying it out were set on foot without the 
loss of a moment. 

Clive himself, having examined, with all 
the care of a general of ten years’ standing, 
the two hundred English soldiers and three 
hundred native sepoys placed at his disposal, 
had just returned to his quarters to make 
his own preparations, when a well-known 
voice said from the door : 

“ Bob, you wanted an interpreter with you, 
and the Governor says J may go if you'll 
take me. Will you?” 

" H'm!" said Clive doubtfully ; “I know 
you're as brave as anyone can be, Tom ; but, 
remember, this will be rough work, and, once 
started, there is no turning back —mind that! 
Are you quite sure you can stand it?“ 

“I don't know if I can, but I know Iwill!" 
replied Tom Watts firmly. 

His old comrade gave him an approving 
nod, and the thing was settled. 


A few nights later a tremendous thunder- 
storm broke over Arcot and the country 
round it; and the few inhabitants who had 
not marched south with Chunda  Sahib 
to the hoped-for plunder of Trichinopoly — 
already terrified by the fury of the storm — 
were doubly so by the strange, ghostly sights 
and sounds that seemed to attend it. 

One man had heard, in a momentary lull 
of the tempest, the measured tramp of an 
army coming from the east, though it was 
well known that no armed force lay in that 
quarter; and even had there been any, it 
would never have chosen such a night for its 
march. A second had caught a fitful glitter 
of steel flickering through the dark jungle, 
as of swords or spears held aloft by many 
men. A third had seen plainly, in a sudden 
glare of lightning, a line of ghostly figures 
gliding fast through storm and rain and 
darkness, in the dress of the white-faced 
English of Madras, who, as everyone knew, 
were cowering behind their walls many miles 
away. 

But though the trembling peasants might 
well think that their senses had deceived 
them, it was not so. Clive and his daring 


band were advancing, and already in sight 
of the city that they meant to surprise ; and 
the young captain welcomed the storm as an 
ally, rightly judging that the city, carelessly 
enarded at best in the absence of any sien 
of a foe, would have very few sentries at 
their posts on such a night. 

e Forward! " cried he checrily ; * we will 
take the town without a blow.“ 

This, though said figuratively, was under- 
stood literally by the Hindu soldiers, many 
of whom had been with him at Fort St. 
David and among the Koleree hills, and 
privately thought him equal to any feat 
whatever—a conviction strengthened by the 
confident prophecies of Clive's future great- 
ness constantly repeated by Nag the Koleree, 
who was still in the service of the master to 
whose fortunes he had so strangely linked 
himself. They would take the town withou: 
a blow: the“ Capitaun Sahib” had said it, 
and so it must be. 

Just then a sudden blaze of lightning, 
which seemed to tear open the whole skv, 
showed them the black, shadowy rampart of 
the fort right ahend. But it was dark and 
silent as a tomb, and the assailants were 
pressing on to take the unprepared garrison 
by surprise, when a howl of terror broke 
forth just in front of them, and a dusky form 
(whether sentry, straggler, or peasant, they 
could not tell) was seen flying wildly toward 
the city gate, having evidently caught sight of 
them and taken them for supernatural beings. 

Thus vanished, at the last moment, their 
hope of reaching the place undetected, and 
there was not an instant to be lost. Clive 
ordered his men to fire a volley, and to dash 
upon the gate at once, shouting with all their 
might. 

The effect was such as might well have 
seemed miraculous to anyone unused to 
those strange and sudden panics to which 
even the bravest of undisciplined Asiatics 
are so liable. The garrison had lain down 
to rest in the full confidence that there was 
no enemy within many miles of them ; they 
were awakened by a din of firing at their 
very gates, and a mingled uproar of English 
and native war-cries on every side of then, 
Clive having skilfully thrown out small de. 
tachments to right and left, to make the 
enemy believe themselves completely sur- 
rounded ; and, in the shock of their first sur- 
prise and terror, they were just in the mood 
to believe what the few sentries on the walls 
screamed to them as they came hurrying out 
--that the place was beset by “a countless 
host of white-faced demons, who had raised 
this storm to destroy them." 

When men are once thoroughly frightened. 
& mere trifle will suffice to put them fairly to 
flight; and the crash of the mouldering gate. 
ns the English burst it open, was quite 
enough. As Clive's men ran in at one gate. 
the defenders ran out at another. From the 
captured walls, the bold invaders could just 
see a dim whirl of shadowy figures vanish- 
ing into the dark thickets around; and thus 
was Clive’s promise fulfilled to the letter. 

* The garrison, in a panic, evacuated the 
fort," says the chronicler of that great 
exploit, “and the English entered it scitAcut 
a blow.” 

»The Capitaun Sahib spake a true word.“ 
cried a sturdy hill-man from the Ghauts: 
* ne said we should take the fort without a 
blow, and lo! it is done.” 

" And so will it ever be with Aim," said 
Nag the Koleree solemnly; “for who can 
resist ‘The Daring in War ’?” 

* Great is The J aring in War’!’’ echoed 
a score of deep voices, uttering for the first 
time a name that was soon to be famous 
through all India; for, from that day forth, 
Rcbert Clive was known among his native 
soldiers by no other title than Sabat Jung 
(“The Daring in War '). 


To be continued.) 
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„ day's marching was over, the tents 

1 were pitched, and Sutherland was sitting 
in his, alone, trying, tired though he was, to 
finish a home-letter before dinner and his 
much-needed rest. 

* The sun had just dipped down into the 
desert, beyond the Nile, which flowed to the 
westward of the camp; it would soon be 
dark, for twilight is short in the Sudan, and 
even now the pale, translucent blue of the 
wonderful Egyptian sky was quivering and 
darkening at the coming of the night. 

The marvellous beauty of the colouring all 
around must have struck the young Scotsman 
forcibly, had he not been used to it by this 
time, and too much engrossed in his 
occupation to have any time to spare for 
the tender touches wherewith Mother Nature 
tried to soften the arid bareness of the 
desert. They were all lost to Kenneth, 
whose head was bent over his letter, and 
whose thoughts were far enough away from 
the land of the Pharaohs, wandering over 
the heather-covered moors, and through the 
wildly beautiful glens of his native Scotland. 

„He was not long left undisturbed, how- 
ever, for presently footsteps sounded on the 
trampled sand, and some one scemed to 
pause outside the tent. 

% Come in, whoever you are, said 
Kenneth, without lifting his head from his 
writing. and accordingly the flap of canvas 
which served for & door was drawn aside, 
and the visitor entered. 

“Not a sound was to be heard but the 
quick, agitated breathing, and 


Sutherland, rendered vaguely uneasy by the 
. unwonted silence. looked up at length from 
nis letter to see his enemy, Gerald Magilli- 


1 
— 


cuddy, standing before him. 
“Instantly the half smile which had 
softened the Scotsman's face, as he penned 


. messages to the dear ones at home, changed 
to an ugly look of mingled surprise, anger, 


and contempt. He rose slowly from his 
seat, and, sweeping aside the paper which 
lay before him, said in a tone of icy hauteur, 


` * May I ask to what I am indebted for the 
- honour of this visit ? ' 


"E 


uy 
hiia 


„Gerald made no answer for a moment or 
two, he was repressing his passion with an 


b iron hand; but he had not the determined 
. self control] of Sutherland, and in the effort 
* to appear not less calm than the latter, he 
^" assumed a quietude of voice and manner 


2 
LÀ 


which was ominous and unnatural. 
J trust you will pardon the intrusion,’ 


The said at length. and believe that I should 
not have sought this interview had it not been 
* quite unavoidable—in my opinion, at least.’ 


5 


«c Ah!’ Kenneth made no other reply, his 


hand was tightly closed upon his belt, and 
'# his keen blue eyes were fixed in an unwav- 


9 ering stare upon the speaker's face. 


There 


* was a tragic flavour about the whole scene 
i'which seemed to belong to the sixteenth 


century, rather than to our own prosaic era. 


# It is rarely now, thank God! that the dark 
t'passions of revenge and hate are let loose so 


*completely as they were that evening in the 


little tent on the banks of the Nile. 


# “Gerald Magillicuddy came a step nearer, 
‘Chis dark face livid in the failing light. 


% You offered me an insult to-day which 


the most patient man living could not pass 
gover. 
y Kenneth Sutherland.’ 

& The Scotsman shrugged his shoulders in a 
fashion which was an affront in itself. 

p "'May I ask you to proceed with your 


I am by no means a patient man, 
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DAMON AND PYTHIAS: 
A STORY OF THE SUDAN. 
By V. L. Gooise. 


CHAPTER II. 


business?" he said coldly, ‘and to be a 
tritle more explicit?“ 

“e I Vill this with a sudden vehemence, 
though still in the same low, terribly 
suppressed tone. ‘I will speak as plainly 
as even you can desire. I ask you here and 
now if you will meet me face to face, like a 
man, and give me the old-fashioned satisfac- 
tion, the satisfaction which alone is possible 
between men like us—that of the sword? I 
tell vou, during the past twelve months the 
world has been growing too small for both ot 
us; one or the other must leave it. And I 
think we shall disgrace this less,’ touching 
the breast of his khaki uniform as he spoke, 
‘by ending the matter so, than by the scenes 
which have disturbed the peace of the 
regiment of late.’ 

* Now, to say that Kenneth Sutherland was 
not startled ard perplexed by Magillicuddy's 
proposition would be to wander from the 
truth. Duelling was to him a relic of 
barbarism, a custom that went out with pig- 
tails and the old Brown Bess. He was and 
is—as plucky a fellow as ever lived, but his 
Scottish caution made him a trifle reluctant 
to risk his life--which, in point of fact, was 
not his to risk in an affair which could do no 
possible good to anyone in the world. He 
thought & moment, and then said quietly, 
‘Have you considered that a meeting like 
this will mean that the career of the survivor 
is irretrievably ruined? He'll be tried by 
court martial, and dismissed the service— 
indeed, will probably get a long term of 
penal servitude as well.' 

*'Possibly; what then?’ answered Gerald. 
‘As far as I am concerned my career ended 
to-day, when you flung that insult in my face. 
I could not remain in the Service with the 
slur of it upon me.’ 

“* And what if I refuse?’ 

^" Magillicuddy's huge frame seemed to 
stiffen all over, and he clenched his hands 
till the muscles stood out like whipcord; 
then, with & sudden outburst of fury, he 
hissed into the other's ear: 

If you refuse, then, as sure as there is 
a heaven above us, Ill have you known 
throughout the British Army as what you 
dared to call me to-day—a coward! You will 
see then if that is an imputation a man can 
rest easy under!’ 

"A White flame of anger lit up the 
Scotsman’s impassive face---his passion was 
now burning almost ss hotly as his 
enemy's. 

**You need not trouble yourself to do 
that,’ he said; ‘I will meet you when and 
where you will.’ 

i “ A great sigh broke from Gerald’s white 
ips. 

„To- night? he whispered harshly, great 
drops of moisture standing out upon his sun- 
burnt forehead. 

"* Now, if you wish it.’ 

„No, not now—it would be found out, 
and we should be put under arrest before ’— 
the Irishman paused for a moment; ‘at 
midnight; everyone but the sentries will be 
asleep by then. We can go out there,’ 
pointing towards the desert, * it will be quiet 
enough.’ 

^ Sutherland bowed gravely. 

“e Very well, he said; but how shall I 
know where to meet you? We had better go 
together, I think '-- this with a bitter smile— 
* otherwise we might wander for hours over 
that waste of sand without encountering each 
other.' 
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“I shall pass your tent at twelve o'clock, 
said the Irishman shortly, for once failing to 
detect the ghastly humour of the situation ; 
* you can come out and join me.’ 

“ Again that grave bow. ‘Ishall be ready 
punctually at twelve.’ 

„Kenneth could feel his lips quiver as he 
uttered the words, for to die in cold blood bv 
the hands of a comrade was a very different 
thing from meeting the great enemy,’ as a 
soldier should, amidst a whirl of Dervish 
spears. 

„% There is nothing more, I think?’ 
Magillicuddy turned to go. 

" * Nothing. 

“Tt was too late now to say that the words 
spoken that morning had been misconstrued ; 
that, though meant to wound, they had been 
intended to convey no deeper insult. The 
shadow of that coming encounter in the 
desert froze all such explanations ere they 
could be uttered: conciliation would be 
cowardly ; hesitation, dishonour. 

„The next moment, Gerald’s stalwart form 
vanished, and the sound of his footsteps died 
away upon the sand. 


“At a little after twelve o'clock on that 
same night, two figures clad in dun-coloured 
khaki slipped quietly out of the Anglo- 
Egyptian encampment, and plunged into the 
arid vastness of the desert. Behind them, 
the camp lay locked in slumber, for the 
troops had had a hard day’s marching, and 
would have one no less arduous on the 
morrow. Farther still to their rear, old 
Father Nile was murmuring and plashing 
just as he did when the Pyramids were yet 
a-building, when Pharaoh lorded it over 
Egypt, and ‘ hardened his heart, so that he 
would not let the people go,’ when the smoke 
of sacrificial fires yet hung over Thebes and 
Luxor, and Osiris and Isis were still invoked 
thousands of years before the old worid 
heard anything of the conquering race, 
which has lifted froin that darkened land the 
curse of ages, which has proclaimed justice 
for the oppressed, and broken for ever the 
fetters of the slave. 

“ No one, save a couple of sentries whom 
they passed, had seen the two officers quit 
the camp, and these, with true British 
stolidity, had taken no notice of the pair 
beyond that which duty demanded. If a 
couple of officers were fools enough to go 
prowling off into the desert, when they 
might have been sound asleep, that was 
no business of Thomas Atkins. One man 
only, a private of their own regiment, 
stared after the ill.assorted companions, 
and commented inwardly—‘ Hang me, if 
that ain't a queer start, just!“ 

„He was right, it was a ‘queer start’; and 
not even full private John Smith was snore 
conscious of the fact than were Licatenants 
Sutherland and Magillicuddy, as they 
plodded steadily on, striking deeper and 
deeper into the great solitude before them. 

“Neither had spoken a word since they 
left the camp, and both, in describing their 
feelings afterwards, gave an acconnt of sen- 
sations which were wonderfully alike. A 
strange, cold feeling of awe had fallen 
upon both their hearts, heightened no 
doubt by the solemn quiet of the desert 
the absolute silence which reigned around; 
both were tortured by thoughts of the prief 
which the next Egyptian mail would bring 
to the loving hearts at home, yet neither 
of them felt the slightest hesitation, neither 
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ever once thought of turning back. It was 
just as the young Irishman had said— while 
that terrible passion still raged within them, 
the world was too small for both. Besides, 
Kenneth was goaded on by the remembrance 
of Maygillieuddy's fiery threat — I'll have 
you known throughout the British Army as 
what you dared to call me to-day—a 
coward!’ Did a hundred deaths yawn 
before him, he would have braved them all 
to be able to fling back that furious taunt. 

“So the two went on, side by side, in 
search of a suitable spot for the meeting, 
whieh was to mean to one or the other— 
death ! 

^ Leaving the camp far behind them, they 
descended a succession of shallow sandy 
ridges, traversed a narrow, cleft-like valley, 
and finally came out once more upon the 
vast plain stretching away in seemingly 
limitless expanse towards the Red Sea. 

“They were now nearly two miles away 
from the encampment, and, of course, well 
out of sight and hearing of even the most 
advanced of the Anglo-Kgyptian sentries. 
That was what they wanted—a place where 
the terrible work they came to do could be 
performed unhindered and undisturbed. 
There would be no friendly hands here to 
hold them back, no one to restrain the two 
hot-headed lads from doing that which 
would send one, in all the pride of his 
youth and strength, to his dread account, 
and embitter all the other's future life 
with the unavailing torment of remorse. 

“At length Kenneth Sutherland halted, 
and glanced round. The sand upon which 
they stood was as level hereabouts as a 
table, and was, moreover, owing to some 
hidden stratum of rock, tirmer than the rest 
of the vast stretch of the desert. Behind 
them the brown-yellow ridge which topped 
the slope of the valley they had just tra- 
versed cut the deep blue of the sky-line 
sharply, and above, the glorions moon shone 
with the lustre of a huge diamond, with 
her myriad of attendant stars, making the 
whole scene as light as day. About a hun- 
dred yards to the south, stretching close 
under the protecting ridge of the valley, was 
a tiny patch of very ragged scrub, and per- 
haps the same distance in front of them 
was a slight undulation, a dimple in the 
face of the desert, a sandy hollow shaped 
like a saucer, at the bottom of which, being 
themselves on a slightly higher elevation, 
they could see three or four dark-brown 
boulders jutting out like rusty spear-heads 
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fron the yellow sand. All was deathly 
still—still with the silence of an uninhabited 
wilderness. Hadthosetwo searched the wide 
world over they would searcely have found 
a spot more suitable for their meeting place. 

"Yes, said Mayillicuddy, with a quick 
breath. His enemy had not spoken, but 
the questioning look in his eyes was quite 
enough. 

„A strange duel that, at midnight, out in 
the desert, without seconds or witnesses of 
any kind. Neither knew much of the laws 
which govern, or used to govern, such en- 
counters, beyond what they had read 
between the covers of Lever. They knew, of 
course, that seconds were usual, but in this 
case their presence, for obvious reasons, 
had to be dispensed with. 

“And with an absolute trust in the 
honour of the man whom he was about to 
do his best to kill, reigning in each lad's 
heart, those two had gone out into the 
desert side by side, arm touching arm, and 
were now facing each other under the moon- 
lit sky. 

“What weapons are we to use?" asked 
the Scotsman, speaking now for the first 
time in à harsh strained voice. — His feel- 
ings were more under control than were 
Mu;illieuddy's, but all the same, for the 
life of him he could not repress the sudden 
shiver which shook him as with cold. 

" As for Gerald, his dark face showed 
ashen in the clear, pale light, and his lips 
were quivering, not with fear—neither of 
them felt à trace of that—but with a swift 
realisation of the horror and the sin of the 
deed which they were about to do, à reali- 
sation which had not fully come home to 
them til now, when it was too late to 
retreat, or so they thought, and there 
seemed no alternative but to go on to the 
bitter ending of the story which their own 
fierce passions had begun. 

„The choice lies with vou,’ answered 
Gerald curtly. Both the young men carried 
their revolvers and wore the ordinary service 
sword. Kenneth paused a moment, then 
laid his hand on the hilt of the latter 
weapon. 

* * I choose this,’ he said. 

* The Irishman bowed gravely, and then, 
unfastening the flap of his revolver-case, 
took out the weapon, walked to a spot a few 
yards away, and laid it quietly down. 

* Sutherland caught the idea in a moment. 
Magillicuddy would not keep a second 
weapon in his possession and ready to 
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his hand. His sword might fail him, or 
be hurled from his grasp; he would not 
leave it in the power of his enemy to sav 
that he had kept another resource by him 
in case of need. With a dark crimson 
flush dyeing his sunburnt face, Kenneth 
went over and placed his revolver by the side 
of Gerald’s. ‘Thank you for reminding 
me,’ he said aloud. 

“Then the two walked together to the 
firmest and most level part of the little 
plateau, and, turning, faced each other, the 
glorious moonlight throwing their lithe. 
khaki-clad forms, and set, white faces into 
strong relief. There they stood for one 
long terrible moment, and then the two 
blades leaped from their scabbards and 
rasped toyether with a sharp grating noise. 

“I could never get them to describe that 
fight — it is one of the things they pass over 
quickly in telling the story, but I fancy tha: 
there was little decided advantage on either 
side, for whatever superiority Gerald 
possessed in strength and daring Sutherland 
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made up for in quickness of eye and hand. į 


Once Magillicuddy touched his opponent on 
the shoulder, cutting the latter’s shoulder 
strap in two, but ut the same timeit seemed 
probable that the cooler Scot would tire out 
his ndversary, and come off victor in the 
end. He acted entirely on the defensive. 
Magilicuddy attacking fiercely, yet with for 
him wonderful judgment, for he was deter- 
mined not to suffer his passion to take the 
lend & second time, until at len;th, as if 
by mutual consent, they drew apart, aud 
stood breathing heavily, great  bead.like 
drops standing out upon each man’s 
bronzed forehead. 

„Once more the blades gleamed crosswise 
in the moonlight, but this time they did not 
clash sharply together as before, for suddenix 
pealing out into the death-like quiet of the 
desert came a fiendish yell, followed quickiv 
by the sound of bare feet running upon tlie 
sand. 

"A sharp exclamation escaped Gerali 
Magillicuddy's lips, and, like a flash, both 
swords were lowered, as the combatants 
wheeled round to gaze in the direction from 
which that horrible shout had come. 

“There, advancing swiftly from the fringe 
of ragged scrub to the southward, was a 
party of half a dozen Dervish scouts, their 
patched jibbahs looming ghostlike across 
the hundred yards of sand, and the moon- 
light gleaming on the weapons which each 
man carried." 
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N? nation ean chronicle less reverses 
against their troops than Great Britain; 
the total known can be almost counted on the 
fingers of a hand. "Twice have those sturdy 
mountaineers the Afghans defeated our 
arms, but it is a wild tribe on the West 
Coast of Africa who can boast that three times 
have they worsted the troops sent against 
them. Like the Afghans, they annihilated 
an expedition, then checked the advance of 
& second, and after a lapse of twenty-five 
years again drove back a large force, 
requiring a strong punitive expedition before 
they were reduced to submission. 

In the expansion of our great Empire 
numerous expeditions have had to be sent 
out to quell or stay the hend of the 
surrounding and savage tives, who, 
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unchecked before the arrival of British 
civilisation, chafe under the restrictions 
placed upon their lawlessness, their horrible 
eustoms, and despotism. The expedition 
against the Mandingoes is one of the many 
that is unrecorded save in a passing notice 
in the press “that an expedition sent out to 
punish a lawless tribe had received a severe 
check, but that a larger one had completely 
restored peace and tranquillity.” 

The Mandingoes are a tall warlike tribe, 
occupying the hinterland to the south-east of 
the British settlements on the river Gambia. 
They were always addicted to sluve dealing, 
in its worst form, seizing their more peace- 
ful neighbours, and marching them to the sca- 
shore to supply the slave shippers. ‘The 
horrors of the slave trade at sea, owing to 


the vigilance of our cruisers, have near?“ 
become a thing of the past; but inland there 
still exists plenty of this cruel traffic in 


human beings. 


In 1865 the Mandingoes carried on this 
infamous trade to such an extent, and wiih 
such barbarities, that the administrator «ct 
the Gambia settlements sent two envoys to 
them with orders to remonstrate, and at tl. 
same time warn them that if the practice wa~ « 
stopped he would be compelled to 
The envoys were treated wit: 
great disrespect, and the following messa xe: 
reply: “Say that the Mand: i. 
goes have always been an independent tribe. 
owing no allegiance to any European, ang 


not 
interfere. 


sent in 


will brook no interference from any." 
On the receipt of this insolent reply 
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fatal mistake was made. An expedition was 
hastily got together, far too small for the 
work it had to do. It was composed of one 
hundred and thirty black soldiers, belong- 
ing to the native regiment stationed at 
Bathurst, and was ofticered by but five 
Europeans. It was accompanied by a six- 
pounder brass field gun, and two three- 
pounder rocket tubes, but these were manned 
by native troops as gunners. 

This ill-fated expedition embarked in 
thirty large canoes, eighteen of which carried 
the soldiers, two the artillery and the 
ammunition, and the remainder stores and 
provisions, with a number of camp followers. 
The destination was an armed village just 
inside the Mandingo country, and it was 
estimated that the place could be reached in 
three days, without much labour, as the 
canoes, under skilful management, would 
drift with the strong current that flows in 
the Gambia. 

Not a single soul belonging to the expedi- 
tion ever returned. Three days afterwards 
news came in by a friendly native, who 
stated he had seen the expedition attacked 
by a number of war canoes, belonging to the 
*Timinies," a savage tribe, and allies of the 
Mandingoes. They had seized and over- 
turned the ammunition boat, and although 
the men had made a desperate stand with 
the ammunition they carried, until it was 
expended, they were overwhelmed by 
numbers, the canoes overturned, and every 
man killed. This news, although it caused 
some alarm at Bathurst, was generally 
discredited, but Ìt proved to be only too 
true. 

The river Gambia at its mouth is 
scarcely two miles wide, and bas on its 
northern bank Fort Bullen, whilst on St. 
Mary's, a sandy islet close to the southern 
bank, and guarded by a fort of the same 
name, is Bathurst, the capital of the settle. 
ment. Two mornings after the report of 
the disaster, the boom of u signal gun rang 
out from Fort Bullen, followed in rapid 
succession by a second and third. One gun 
was the signal for ‘ medical assistance 
required ’’; two,“ attack by natives’’; three, 
„attacked by large force—send assistance.“ 
All in Bathurst were aghast; denuded of her 
troops, and defenceless herself, she could 
give no help. Still Fort Bullen was strong, 
well provisioned, and had a smart com 
mandant, and every hope was cherished that 
it would be able to hold out until the arrival 
of the monthly mail from England, which 
was overdue, and eagerly expected. This 
would give the administrator the means of 
sending the news to the headquarters at 
Sierra Leone. 

The signal station on Fort St. Mary's was 
watched by many anxious persons. Mean- 
while, a boatman brought in the news that 
Fort Bullen was completely invested by the 
Mandingoes and their allies ; but fortunately, 
owing to the overturning of the ammunition 
boat, they were without cartridges for the 
rifles of the ill-fated expedition, which they 
had brought with them. 

The next afternoon a black cone was 
hoisted (the signal for a steamer) at Bt. 
Mary’s; then, as the speck of smoke grew 
more distinct, a ball of bunting was run up 
to the masthead, and as it broke displayed a 
St. Andrew’s cross, the signul of a British 
jn-of-war. Soon it was made out to be 
H.M.S. Barracouta, and she was quickly 
boarded, and the unwelcome news was 
‘communicated. She at once landed a party 
of seamen and marines at Bathurst, and 
proceeded to take up a position that 
commanded the Mandingo camp, and 
commenced throwing in a brisk fire of 
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shells and rockets among the astounded 
natives. 

Next morning not the least vestige of 
the camp was to be seen. Quietly and 
stealthily the savages had vanished during 
the night. Further help came in during the 
day, in the shape of the mail steamer, which 
was at once despatched to Sierra Leone, the 
Barracouta guarding the settlement. For 
more than a fortnight an anxious time was 
passed, but when the mail from the south 
arrived, she was accompanied by H.M.S. 
Rattlesnake (the flagship of the squadron) 
and the Widgeon, a small light-draught gun- 
boat. On board the mail was a body of men 
numbering nearly tive hundred, and forming 
a punitive expedition to face the daring 
natives. 

During the next week preparations were 
made with every care, and the force set out 
well equipped, amid the cheers and good 
wishes of all assembled. It embarked on the 
ship’s boats, and was towed by the steam 
pinnaces and launches. 

Although the river Gambia is narrow at 
the mouth, it soon opens out into a wide 
expanse, forming an immense lagoon, and 
it was through this that the expedition moved 
carefully, as it was not thought fit to trust 
the native pilots. On the fifth day, the 
river again narrowed, and ran between high 
banks on both sides. Here the first show of 
resistance was met with. Right across the 
river a number of war canoes had been 
placed, whilst protecting, and in front of 
them, was an immense boom formed of trunks 
of trees lashed together, thus blocking up the 
entire water-way. A formidable structure of 
defence it was too. 

The boats were stopped, a brief consulta- 
tion was held, and then, amid a terrific fire of 
rockets and shells from the boats, the pin- 
nace of the Rattlesnake steamed at full speed 
against the weakest spot. Not a shot had 
been tired as yet by the enemy, although they 
were seen in great numbers behind the boom. 
But now, as the pinnace approached, a hiss- 
ing sound was heard. The sky appeared 
suddenly darkened. and there descended 
almost perpendicular on the heads and 
shoulders of the pinnace’s crew numbers of 
arrows. Light of the men fell, but still she 
went on. A second flight of arrows took 
place, by which she lost four more of her 
crew, so she was compelled to return, when a 
terrible sight presented itself to the gaze of 
all. 

Thirteen livid and blackened corpses were 
lying, as they were stricken down at their 
posts, in the pinnace, for the virulent native 
poison in which the arrows had been dipped 
had already done its dread work, and not 
only killed but disfigured its victims. 

A ery of horror was raised by all who 
witnessed the sight, but among the native 
troops it induced a panic of fear ; for, although 
brave enough under ordinary circumstances, 
they quailed with dread as they saw the 
work of the poisoned missiles. All through 
that night as they lay crowded together in 
the canoes, tales of the magic power that was 
being used against them were related, until 
morn at last appeared and dispelled the 
terrors of the darkness. Then a canoe was 
filled with explosives, & slow match placed in 
her, and she was towed towards the boom. let 
go, and intently watched, until she drifted close 
to the boom, swung round, and lay broadside 
on against it. A few moments only did she 
thus remain. when a flash of light rose from 
her upwards, the canoe parted as it were in 
the centre, then a terrific explosion followed, 
and on the smoke clearing away a huge gap 
was seen in the boom, while everywhere 
around the water was covered with the débris 
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and numerous bodies of the enemy. One by 
one the steamers with their train of canoes 
passed through, unmolested, for the enemy 
had fled to the shore. 

Three days and nights did the flotilla 
pursue its course, when at daybreak, on a 
point formed by the river curving, was seen 
“ Badaboo," the stronghold of the Mandin- 
goes, and the destination of the expedition. 
whose object was to capture and destroy it. 
During the day the native troops were landed, 
together with a party of marines, whilst the 
boats anchored and commenced a hot fire 
from their guns. 

The stronghold was, like all other West 
African defences, composed of a square formed 
by an upright palisading of strong bamboos, 
driven in close together, and fastened by a 
creeper which grows in the mangrove swamps, 
which when dried is used as a cord. Outside, 
and close to it, was a second row of bamboos, 
with the ends pointed andsharpened. These 
were driven into the ground at an angle of 
45°, and lashed together. Outside again, at 
ten feet distance, was a hedge of cactus so 
thick as to defy any fire but that of artillery. 
Egress and ingress is obtained by a number 
of ladders, drawn up at will; and as there ure 
no beasts of burden of any sort on the West 
Coast, these ladders answer the purpose of 
gates. 

The fire was kept up by the boats, until a 
breach was made in the stockade large 
enough for the storming party. Then a 
salvo of rockets was fired from the boats, and 
the Forlorn Hope rose to do its work. With 
a wild yell, as is their custom, the native 
troops rushed to the breach, and passed 
through tbe cactus hedge. Suddenly the air 
was darkened, the dreaded hissing sound was 
heard, as though an immense flight of birds 
were passing, and a hail of arrows descended 
on the stormers. Numbers fell, but still they 
pushed on, till a second and third flight were 
fired. Then a panic seized on all, and. 
instead of passing into the town, the troop- 
ran right and left of the breach, and cowered 
beneath the bamboos. But the panic was 
but momentary. The grey-headed colonel 
in command leaped into the breach, followed 
by a brave coloured man named Hodge, a 
pioneer armed only with an axe, and the two 
stood alone for a moment or two amid the 
ruins. Then with a shout the troops re- 
covered from their panic, followed their com. 
mander, and the enemy fled, leaping the 
fence in their wild fear. Twenty minute: 
afterwards ** Baduboo" was in the hands of 
the British. 

In the gallery of Victoria Cross heroes 
might be seen an oil painting depicting tlie 
commandant presenting Hodge to the aus- 
sembled troops as the bravest man present. 
Hodge was suitably rewarded, for he was the 
first coloured man who ever wore that covetei 
honour—the Victoria Cross. For valour” 
it is inscribed, and “ For valour ' it was 
bestowed on Hodge. The poor fellow did 
not long live to wear the honour he had so 
nobly won. Within twelve months after it 
was pinned on his breast he was laid in a 
soldier’s grave, with all military honours, at 
Sierra Leone. He fell a victim to the dire 
poison of an arrow, which had grazed hi: 
serge coat, and the powerful poison caused 
him to sicken and die. Many trophies and 
curiosities were acquired by the expedition. 
and a great number of slaves were released. 

In the officers’ mess. room of the First West 
India regiment may still be seen a curious 
relic of this expedition in the form of two 
death drums. They are similar iu shape to 
the ordinary kettledrum, with the exception 
that the heads, instead of being of sheepskin. 
are formed from the skin of human beings. 
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RAIN up a dog in the way he should go, 
1 and it will pay you, over and over, all 
the days you and he are together. 

The vital thing, when any boy starts train- 
ing a young dog, is to make absolutely sure 
that you have the right material to work on— 
to be certain, that is, your animal is above 
all things not a cur. 

If you cannot get hold of an out-and-out 
well-bred dog, then get a cross-breed such as 
Newfoundland and retriever. If you are not 
able to fly so high, then try for a bulldog and 
terrier. 

The great point is to have nothing to do 
with an animal that is related to Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, so to say. 

Well, suppose you—shall we call you 
" Jack," to make an easy footing between 
us? Suppose you have just had a pup pre- 
sented to vou, and the donor is able to speak 
for the good breeding of the wobbly little 
creature that tries to snuggle into your 
jacket-pocket or up your sleeve, and squirms 
about the floor all reckless of heavy feet. 

Your new possession is a dog of family, and 
let me tell you blue blood is not to be sneered 
at,even to-day. There is always the founda- 
tion ready-made somewhere, and you have 
to reach it, somehow. 

Next, a private word with yourself, Jack. 
What's your own temper like, my friend ? 
Have you got it so well in hand that you 
can set up to shape another temper ? 

es?“ 

Let us start, then, and our watchword 
must be “Kindness.” That's the only 
stick we are going to use on that broad, tlat 
little back at our feet. 

Never strike a dog. You are not going to 
be asked to promise never to kick a deg; 
that would be to insult you, friend Jack. 
Besides, it would make your animal stubborn 
as well as shy. A doy trained with uniform 
kindness, not by fits and starts of patting 
and repulsing, delights to please his master. 
He will wag his tail well-nigh off at the 
approving “ Good dog! good old fellow ! 

A dog broken in—an ugly phrase broken 
in" and speaks for itself—with cruelty 
works from sheer downright dread. The 
terror of displeasing you gets on his nerves, 
and as often as not he does exactly what he 
is actually as sensible as you are is not the 
right thing but the wrong. 

There are two prominent temperaments in 
dogs. Either they are highly nervous or they 
are stubborn. perbaps savage. You will 
soon find out to which class your own 
dog belongs. If to the nervous species, 
treat him with exceeding gentleness. Never 
startle him or hustle him. There is an 
innermost secret which the grentest of 
tamers keep to themselves. But, if you 
ardently desire to possess it, here it is in a 
nutshell. 

Be canny, be slow with the entire animal 
creation. That is the one and only way to 
win them. Once they get it into their hearts, 
which are always in a timid flutter of fear 
lest man be about to deal some deadly blow 
at them, that you are to be trusted—in short, 
that your hand or your foot wiil not suddenly 
strike at them—it is then plain sailing. 
They will become friends of the right sort— 
truc to death. 

It 1nay happen, of course, that you will 
be forced to punish your dog; that is, if you 
are to be master, not he. Put him on the 
‘trap, and scold well with your tongue, but 
hands off ! 

The wildly overwhelming desire a dog has 
to pIcase his master will soon teach him the 
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true difference between displeasure and 
approbation. And there is another quality 
inherent in dog nature which you can work 
upon. Some animals are so morbidly 
sensitive to shame that you can cast them 
down into the innermost depths of acute 
humiliation by your reproaches. 

It would be cruel, and in the end foolish, 
to overdo this intluence placed in your hand. 
You may blunt this super-sensitiveness, if 
you are not careful to economise your power. 

The animal] will cower and shiver before 
the rebuking, stern voice, but he will not 
flec from you in bodily terror.  Litile by 
little, he will yield up the habit that you 
disapprove. And if you are ever tempted to 
hurry on matters, think for a moment of 
Dame Nature'a large-hearted patience with 
her tender green things as they shyly shoot 
out under the sun — the infinite slow-tingered 
gentleness that holds back from all hustling 
and forcing. 

Could we, boys and men all, take a leaf 
out of her green book, and shape with the 
like loviug touches the characters of the 
creatures given into our hands, we should 
rarely encounter a vicious horse or a savage- 
natured dog. 

To come to other and more practical 
points. Don't chain your dog up. If you 
have to do so it will simply speak for your 
failure as a trainer. Put your animal on 
honour, in a sense, not to commit mischievous 
pranks, aud he will come to see the mending 
of his ways, depend upon it. 

lt is taken for granted that you alone 
conduct the work of training. One, and only 
one, trainer suffices. A second thing to be 
supposed is that the poor animal be protected 
from those nightmares of long-suffering dogs 

little boys, with baskets. 

As regards feeding next. We shall sup- 
pose the pup hus fought through the troubles 
incidental to early youth, and, verbum sap., 
there is a home-made dose you will find 
smoothes the way. Make up a hard pill, 
size, a marble; materials, a little butter, 
a pinch of magnesia, and some powdered 
sulphur. See to it that this bonne bouche is 
gulped down once a week. 

After your dog is a year old begin to give 
him but one meal a day, and leave it to 
himself as to its quantity. Trust an animal 
to know better than a human being when to 
leave off. 

Now comes an important question. Is 
that dog of yours to have a profession in life? 
So much the better for him. if he have. 
Idleness breeds mischief as well as rust with 
us all. If he is to act watchman over the 
home, see that you give him his one wholesome, 
unstinted meal in the morning, my young 
friend. Then, when night comes he has fully 
divested his food, and his scent is in con- 
sequence clear and true. He can go on 
night duty tit as a time-honoured Cremona. 

On the other hand, if sport is to be all in 
the day’s work, give him a big, satisfying 
supper. Then, at sun-up, he is ready for 
business, his scent clear as the blade of a 
sharp knife. 

With regard to training a watch-dog to go 
for a burglar, say, you can’t be too delicately 
careful in your shaping. Itis not every boy 
who ought to atteinpt such a thing, indeed. 
But there are boys and boys, and who knows if 
youarenota young wiseacre, friend Jack! Let 
us suppose eo, and that we may trust you 
with a few nints. 

First, let us manufacture a dummy-man, 
and this is how: Get two longish uprights 
of wood and nail & short bar across the top 


On this small bar nail a round block of wood 
through which you have first bored a hole. 
This ball is to do duty fora head, the wooden 
uprights being legs. Through the hole in 
the ball-head slip a long, thinnish rope, with 
8 knot, of course, on the end of it. Theother 
end you will hold in your hand, and then 
call out your dog. Set him on at once. 
When he jumps at the dummy it will fall. 
That instant you must pull him off. Then 
you have got to move the rope in your hand, 
gently or spasmodically, just as you will, 
really. 

The dummy-man is now showing fight. 
So, on with your dog. When the rope- 
guided movements cease, again draw off the 
dog. 

Again, and again, and again repeat this. 
Then begin over again! If you get tired, 
throw up the whole business. You are no 
trainer, and never will be one. Dame Nature 
never tires. 

The core of the whole teaching is to make 
the dog understand that the instant the 
dummy-burglar is motionless it is time to 
draw off and to be satisfied to simply watch the 
pinned-down intruder. 

By this time you have got some idea of 
the meaning of your work into the dog’s 
brain, and all that remains is to show him 
patiently what portion of his enemy’s person 
is the part to seize upon. While your rope 
agitates the dummy into movements, show 
the dog how he is to hold the man by the 
throat that is. immediately under the wooden 
ball we call the dummy's head always the 
throat, and never roughly. Firmly punish 
any savage demonstration. And don't 
suffer the dog to seize any other part. 

Once for all, the patience required for this 
feat will vanquish most boy-trainers. And 
yet it can be done; it has been done. Given 
the absolutely necessary forbearance and 
patience, any dog--bar a cur, of course— 
will make a good watch-dog. But, if you 
will have the truth, the pick of the show 
for that purpose you will find in the St. 
Bernard, Newfoundland, or mastiff. 

A bloodhound would of course be still 
nearer to perfection as a sentinel for house und 
home. But he is out of the question altogether, 
as it is not likely either you or any other boy 
would come into the possession of such an 
animal, and, distinetly, you would never be 
permitted to set about the peculiarly difficult 
training of a man-tracker. 

So be more thau content with an everyday 
dcg—a retriever, for instance. And, suppose 
you go & step bigher than the watch-dog 
business, and train your animal to save 
your fellow-creatures from drowning; he 
will perform the work nearly, if not quite, as 
well as a Newfoundland, who is as much at 
home in the water as on land. 

It will be necessary, however, to make sure 
he has been thoroughly trained to retrieve 
on land before you start this important 
teaching, or you will muddle the whole 
thing. 

Having manufactured your burglar-@gmmy 
euccessfully, you are quite capable of making 
another dummy. This time you will have 
considerably more trouble, because you must, 
by hook or by crook, get cork inside, in order 
that the supposed drowning person may 
float in the water. For this you will need 
help and cugge.tions from wicer heads. A 
friendly joiner will put you in the way in 
less time than it would take to sct down a 
description here. ` 

When the wooden wight ig made. band it 
over to & chum, and you yourself conduct 
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the retriever to some neighbouring pond, into 
which the chum will throw the dummy, 
retaining in his hand the thin rope attached 
to it. 

“Now then, fetch him out, old fellow!” 
you will shout, getting up some show of 
excitement. 

In goes yourdog eager to do his noble work, 
splashing and dashing to reach the hapless 
dummy. 

The chum who holds the line had better 
help the brave creature’s efforts by tugging 
the line as if the drowning man were doing 
his best to fight his way inshore. 

When the two, the dummy and the dog, 
get within your reach, show the animal how 
to fasten his teeth on the man’s chest to drag 
him out of the water without injury. 


The lesson is over. But it has got to be 
repeated a hundredfold before your dog 
masters it. And, as has been dinned into 
you already, attempt no forcing. 

A day may come when you will reap a 
rich reward for a careful bit of teaching 
which may be the means of saving a human 
life. 

If dwellers on the sea-coast, lifeboat-men 
and coast-guardsmen, had their wits about 
them, they would train gangs of Newfound- 
landers and retrievers to assist their own 
noble efforts to rave life when shipwrecks 
occur. 

Down in Cornwall, for instance, in the 
neighbourhood of the terrible Manacles, the 
mysterious rocks that are the yawning graves 
of hundreds of goodly ships and their crews, 
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it would be a magnificent enterprise, it 
carried out, to train gangs of these brave 


canine helpers to supplement the lifeboat. 
men in the sorrowful shipwrecks that startle 
us too often. 

That suggestion, however, is a mere seed 
that may or may not bear fruit in the future. 
What you boys have to concern yourselves 
about is each with his own dog in particular. 
Don’t let the animal live a useless, aimless 
life. Teach him some one thing, and teach 
it thoroughly. He will be the happier for 
his bit of knowledge, depend upon it. Even 
a dog knews the joy of self-respect. And. 
most certainly, the strain of necessary 
patience and self-control will not make of 
you, the teacher, a worse boy, but a brighter 
und a braver. 


TWO HAIRBREADTH ESCAPES, BY LIFEBOAT AND ROCKET APPARATUS: 


AN 


A STIRRING story, remarkably illustrative 
of lifeboat work, is that of the Sand- 
gate lifeboat and the full-rigged ship the 
Benvenue. 

A fearful storm broke over Great Britain 
on one memorable day, November 11, 181, 
and strewed land and sea with disaster. The 
beach at Sandgate, on the Kentish coast, was 
covered with wreckage. The superintendent 
of the Kent County Constabulary, who had 
been stationed at Sandgate for fifteen years, 
stated that he never experienced such a 
violent storm. 

The Benvenuc, a fine ship of 2.033 tons, 
bound from London to Sydney with a general 
cargo, was being towed down Channel on this 
day of storm. when, as she came off Sandgate 
-—a pretty little watering-place not far from 
Folkestone—the tow.rope parted and she 
began rapidly to drift ashore. 

The captain let go his anchor, but to no 
purpose, and between six and seven o'clock 
in the morning she struck and settled down 
heavily on the bottom. The anchor, in fact, 
made matters worse, for it is believed that 
but for the anchor—which should have 
proved her safety-—she would have drifted 
farther inshore, when her crew could have 
been rescued with comparative ease. 

Asit was, she was fixed full in sight of land, 
but for hours nothing could cross the raging 
gulf that foamed and dashed between. 

The stormy waters rose around the doomed 
vessel, and the crew took to the rigging, and 
here for the whole of that terrible day they 
remained huddled together. Thousands of 
people thronged the beach, but could not 
ascertain the exact number of persons cling- 
ing for bare life to the masts and ropes. 
Some thought fifteen. some twenty-five. As 
events proved, there were more than these. 
They clung to the mizzen-top—a small 
platform, so to speak, on the after mast, 
and some were seen rolled up apparently in 
the yards higher up. These were believed to 
be women, who had been put there for greater 
safety: but this conjecture proved to be 
wrong. No women were on board. 

But where was the lifeboat? Let the 
report of the second coxswain. as it appeared 
in the Times.“ answer the question. The 
lifeboat had, in fact, been called out to another 
ship. and ned suffered some disaster. 

“We were called out eariy this morning.“ 
said Albert Sadler., the second coxswain, ** by 
signals, of distress from a schomer which 
&nbsequenfi* beenme a total wreck at Sea- 
brech, We fannd theft wo could not launch 
the boat at Sandgate, so we took her to 


EXCITING DAY IN THE 
By F. M. Homes, 


Author or“ The Gold Ship,” etc. 


Hythe. After getting a crew together we 
attempted to launch the boat. Most of us 
were coastguardsmen, but there were six 
civilians who volunteered their help. There 
was a fearful sea running, but we launched 
in the teeth of it as the huge waves rolled in 
upon us. We had not got elear of the off 
rope, about 150 yards from the shore, when 
a tremendous sea struck us and the boat 
capsized. All of us were thrown into the 
water, but I managed to hang on by the 
weather-side of the boat; two managed to 
get into the boat when she righted herself. 
The rest of us made the best attempts we 
could to get to the shore. All of us were 
greatly exhausted, and two men were almost 
zone, and restoratives had to be applied. 
The sea turned me over just as I reached 
the shore, the waves doubling me up und 
hurling me upon the beach with preat force. 
] was nearly gone, and must. have been lost 
but for several] persons running into the surf 
and catehing hold of me. One of our crew, 
a man named Fags, was drowned. He was 
overpowered after reaching the shore, and 
was dragged out into the surf again by the 
suction of the sea. and could not be recovered. 
The lifeboat was recovered." 

Meantime the rocket apparatus was being 
brought into play for the attempted rescue of 
the sufferers on the Benrenue. The hull lay 
some feet under water, even at low tide; but 
all her masts and spars happily remained 
standing—a testimony surely to good work- 
manship and sound construction. 

Rocket after rocket was fired, but, from 
various causes, all failed. One well-aimed 
shot carried the line to the ship, and a man 
struggled down the ropes to seek it, but he 
was almost washed away by the raving waters. 
Apparently he gained the line, however. for 
some of the men on the crosstrees were 
seen hauling at it; but after pulling some 
time the line was found to be broken, and 
once more the sorely tried mariners were 
grievously disappointed. 

Major O'Malley endeavoured to reach the 
ship by tiring rocket and line from a twelve- 
pounder field-piece, but in every case tne 
discharge broke the line. 

And sothe dreadful day wore on. thousands 
of anxious and willing hands on shore, ready 
to help. and yet unable to doso. The sea was 
terrific. the Sandgate lifeboat was capsized, 
the Dungeness and Littlestone liteboats 
were emploved at pther wrecks. It seemed 
as though the dire disaster of the Adventure, 
at Tynemouth vears before. was to be repeated, 
and, alter almost a century of lifeboat work, a 
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score or more of men were to drop into the 
sea in sight of land. 

Telegrams had been sent to Dover for aid, 
and an attempt was made to tug out the 
Dover boat, but both boat and tug were driven 
by the terrible gale to the eastward. Twice 
did Mr. Durden, the harbour-master, attempt 
to send assistance. 

So the terrible November day drew to its 
close. "The wearied eyes of the shipwrecked 
crew would be able to see the lights 
twinkling out in the gloom, tantalising them 
in their desperate need with suggestions of 
home, and warmth, and comfort; and hope 
might rise again in their despairing hearts, 
as the wind went round to the west, and the 
fearful fury of the sea began to subside 
somewhat, and the bright moon rose in a now 
cloudless sky. 

But still no boat came. The workers of 
the rocket apparatus had now ceased their 
futile efforts. Were the shipwrecked sailors, 
then, to be left to die alone? 

Not so. About nine in the evening the 
Sandgate lifeboat was manned again with 
a fresh crew, gathered from Folkestone 
fishermen, coastguardsmen, and other. 
The difficulty of getting her off from the 
beach was enormous; but numbers of 
willing hands joined in the task and pushed 
her forward, and at last she battled into 
the surf. 

When afloat the tremendous cheer that 
arose must have risen triumphantly above 
the storm, and conquered space and reached 
the poor fellows in the rigging to hearten 
und encourage them. Once set going, the 
gallant boat struggled on. Two terrific seas 
she encountered, as though the waters were 
making two final efforts to swallow her up. 
but she had survived the desperate adventure 
of the morning, and she lived now. 

In ten minutes’ time she was alongside, 
and began to take off the poor fellows, who. 
for sixteen hours, had been clinging to 
the rigging. Twenty-seven were taken off, 
several having been drowned, and the sur. 
vivosr were landed, in an exhausted condition, 
at Folkestone, where they were most. kindiy 
treated. The Dover lifeboat, with a tue. 
arrived just as they were taken off by the 
Sandgate lifeboat. 

On the morrow of this exciting day the 
survivors drew up and signed a memorial 
expressing heartfelt gratitude for the manner 
in which the crew of the lifeboat had gone 
to their assistance, and for the kindness they 
had reecived, particularly at the Oucen’s 
Hotel aud at the Harbour Restaurant. A 

special 
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special service was held in the afternoon at 
she parish church, when the rescued seamen 
were all present, and there was a large con- 
zregation. The announcement of the service 
was made by the town crier, and the men, as 
might be supposed, were the objects of much 
sympathy and interest. They were in charge 
ot the local honorary secretary of the Ship- 
wrecked Mariners’ Society, who gave them 
new clothing and provided for their comfort. 
ar offertory was also made for them at the 
service at the church, which was of a suitable 
and affecting character. Several of the in- 
habitants also gave valuable help, and the 
South-Eastern Railway Company granted 
them free passes to London. 

The crew of the lifeboat were well rewarded. 
Sir Edwin Watkin gave them 10/. and the 
airectors of the South-Eastern Railway 
Company 201., while they also received a 
Jegacy of 1007. which had been left by Miss 
de Rothschild- who gave the boat—for the 
crew who made the first rescue 

Unhappily the success wus darkened by 
the loss of some lives--the captain, two men, 
and two apprentices. The survivors had 
experienced great suffering. The boatswain 
said that many had much difficulty in cling- 
ing to the rigging, their hands being blistered. 
Some wrapped themselves in sails, some 
were lashed with ropes to the mizzen-top 
mast and vards. The men had no food from 
the Tuesday evening until the following 
night, when they were rescued. 

But for the excellent qualities of the 
Sandgate lifeboat, in withstanding such 
terrible seas and in rizhting herself after she 
was capsized, more of her crew might have 
been lost on her first trip this day, and she 
would never have effected the rescue of the 
twenty-seven survivors of the Bentente. 
But lifeboats are made to live in storm and 
to ride out the roughest gale. 

An admirable and most useful supplement 
to the lifeboat service is the rocket apparatus. 
Since the year 1856 the rocket service has 
been under the Board of Trade, and it is 
worked by the coastguard, assisted in certain 
places by volunteers. 

Vessels are frequently wrecked at rocky 
places round cur coasts where the lifeboat 
could scarcely be used, and it is at such 
points that the rocket apparatus is most 
valuable. Toward che end of the eighteenth 
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century several gentlemen proposed the 
throwing of a rope to a wreck by means of 
a shot fired from a mortar, and in 1807 
Captain G. W. Manby introduced a feasible 
plan for this object. His shot had curved 
points to catch the rigging. At the same 
time Mr. Trengrouse, of Helston, suggested a 
rocket for the same purpose. After various 
plans had been proposed, the Government, in 
1855, on assuming control of the various 
stations then in existence. adopted a rocket 
by Captain Boxer, and the mortar apparatus 
was superseded. 

The rocket itself really consists of two 
rockets, one of which continues the work 
of the other when it is exhausted; thus the 
distance the instrument can attain is much 
increased. 

To the rocket is attached a thin line, which 
is carried over the wreck. By means of this 
line a“ whip " or circular cord is drawn out, 
having a block with a * tai!“ or another line 
toit. The block being fastened to the mast, 
a hawser may be drawn out by the whip" 
running through the block. On the hawser 
is a life-buoy which can then be pulled back- 
wards and forwards from the ship, saving a 
person each time. A board containing in. 
structions in different languages for working 
the apparatus is sent out with the circular 
cord. 

There are some three hundred rocket 
stations on the coast, saving annually many 
lives. The Board of Trade gives a money 
prize for every life saved, aud also awards 
silver and bronze medals for especially brave 
deeds. 

An incident well illustrating the working 
of the rocket apparatus occurred at a well- 
known watering-place on the south coast on 
the very same day that saw the wreck of the 
Benvenue. It happened at West Marina, 
St. Leonards, at a spot well-known, doubtless, 
tu thousands of visitors. 

An iron vessel, the S. C. Pflynger, of 
Bremen, drove ashore just opposite the 
London, Brighton, and South-Coast Railway 
Station at West St. Leonards, popularly 
called Bopeep. She was first seen at about 
six o'clock in the morning trying to beat to 
windward. This she found impossible, and 
the captain ran his ship to shore at about 
ten o'clock. She drove on to the sand about 
three hundred yards from the land, aud 


happily kept even, and also remained at 
right angles to the sand. Had her side been 
exposed lengthwise to the heavy sca she 
must have been lost. 

Promptly the coastguards prepared their 
rocket apparatus, but for some time it was 
of no service. The wind, which had been 
south-west, now chopped round to the west, 
and, blowing right along shore, seriously 
interfered with the efforts of the men. 
Rockets were fired again and again, but 
fell short, as the powerful wind hindered 
their progress. 

A great crowd gathered, and excitement 
rose high. At last, the tbirteenth rocket 
fired fell right over the ship. Instantly the 
anxious hands on board hauled the hawser 
to the ship, and fastened it to the foretop 
crosstrees. Then the “breeches lifebuoy " 
was placed in position and pulled to the 
vessel, and the work of rescue fairly com- 
menced. This was about midday, so that 
two hours had passed in tiring the rockets. 
The first person hauled ashore was a 
lady, and her appearance was received 
with loud applause. Then in the second trip 
came two little sons of the Jady. Two male 
passengers followed, and then the crew, until 
at last the captain himself appeared, and the 
ship was left alone to the howling of the 
storm and the beating of the waves. 

The work of reszue had extended until 
four o'clock, and the men—who were taken 
to the London Evangelistic Mission Home of 
Rest —spoke in terms of high praise of the 
masterly way in which the coastguardsmen 
had worked the appuratus. The coastguard 
had been in charge of it, and had been helped 
by the crew of the lifeboat, and by many of 
the tradesmen and fishermen of Hastings. 

The fury of the storm on this day in the 
Channel was truly terrific. The splendid 
steamer Lahn, one of the most powerful of 
the North German Lloyd fleet, experienced 
the full force of the gale off Dungeness, and, 
in fact, took five hours to steam from that 
paint to the Royal Sovereign Shoal, which is 
but a distance of twenty-three miles. 

Bat English pluck was enabled to rescue 
some at least of the sufferers on that fearful 


day, and the hairbreadth escapes were 
effected with the two chief life-saving 


appliances on our coasts—the clever rocket 
apparatus, and the noble lifeboat, 
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ee are davs in which an immense im- 

portance is attacked to games. Never 
before in the history ef our country have 
athletic pursuits been so popular or so 
general as they are to-day. Among boys at 
school the royal road to distinction is to excel 
in cricket or football or athletic sports. A 
brilliant “ bat’? or 1 swift bowler soon 
becomes a hero among: his fellows; while a 
boy unskilful at games runs the risk of being 
looked down upon as a ** dutfer." 

Games have come to be regarded, not so 
much as a means of health and recreation, 
as the chief aim and object of existence. In 
saying this we have no desire to disparave 
the legitimate enjoyinent of games. Athletics 
are good for boys and young men. morally 
und physically; but it is possible to attach 
too great an importance to then, and it 
is instructive to notice that not u few distin- 
guished men have been altogether deticient 
in the capacity for excelling in cricket and 
football. 

It would be hardly fair to look back too 
far, for tbis passicp for outdoor gamcs 18 


GAMES AND RECREATIONS. 


By THE Rev. J. VAUGHAN, M.A. 


mainly a development of the present century. 
There is indeed something incongruous in 
thinking of athletics in connection with Fox, 
or Pitt, or Burke, or Dr. Johnson. But when 
we glance at the distinguished names of the 
nineteenth century, we shall not look in vain 
for instances, and striking instances, of men 
great as soldiers, great as politicians, great 
as writers, as poets, as men of science, who 
in their youth did not excel in games or 
sports of any kind. The “great twin 
brethren’ of our own day. the Castor und 
Pollux of the English. Commonwealth —of 
whom it might be sail that 


* Never on earthlv anvi! 
Did such rare armeur giam "-—- 


may be quoted as instances in the woild of 
politics. Of Lord Beaconstield’s boyhood but 
little is recorded ; while Mr. Gladstone did not 
distinguish himself in the playing-tields of 
Eton. Among distinguished men of letters 
many exan. ples might be quoted. Scott und 
Byron, it will be remembered, were both 
lame. Thackcray, we are told by his bio- 


grapher, ** had no skill in games, and no taste 
for them" ; and Charles Dickens never had 
an opportunity even of a game of rounders. 
Macaulay was regarded by his schoolfellows, 
as well he might be, with pride and admira- 
tion, but tempered, it is said, with compassicn, 
for he was utterly unable to play any sort of 
game whatever. And moreover he regarded 
his deficiencies with supreme indifference. He 
eould neither swim, nor row, nor drive, nor 
skate, nor shoot; and was entirely destitute 
of all bodily accomplishments. In after- 
years. when in attendance at Windsor, as a 
cabinct minister, he was informed that a 
horse was at his disposal. If her Maje. ty 
wishes to sec me ride.” be said, she must 
order out an clephant.’ Dean Stanley is 
another notable instance ; but he was keenly 
alive to his incapacity for games.  Writinz 
to his mother from Rugby he says, SO fat 
from being plagued and bullied, except just 
at first, I have been most fortunate in all 
that, especially considering what Tam”; and, 
again, with reference to football, “I think 
I kick the ball, whereas befcre, they used to 


tell me I only pushed it with my foot." 
And many other similar examples might be 
given. Carlyle was certainly no cricketer ; 
and we do not read that Arnold, or Tennyson, 
or Tait, or Jowett were particularly distin- 
guished in the playground. Charles Kingsley 
is sometimes called the apostle of muscular 
Christianity ; but as a boy at school his tastes 
lay not in the direction of games, but of 
natural history. He never made “a score” 
at cricket; but he collected birds’ eggs, and 
dried plants, and knew the names of insects. 
The story of Frank Buckland at Winchester 
is well-known. He * hated cricket," but he 
loved birds and beasts and creeping things. 
Rat-hunting and mouse-digging were his de- 
light; and in the summer, we are told by 
one of his many friends, he would always be 
in the hedgerows after birds or wease!s, or in 
the water-meadows after cravfish, tomculls, 
and other fish which hide under stones. He 
was well-known, too, as an expert hand in 
skinning badgers and bats and birds, and also 
in setting wires for rats and rabbits. In 
fact, he was a born naturalist. But as for 
games, he hated and abhorred them. 

The name of Charles Darwin, the greatest 
man of science of this century, must also be 
added to the list of those whose delight in 
boyhood was not a delight in games. He, 
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too, as a boy at Shrewsbury School, found his 
recreation in various branches of natural his- 
tory, and especially in the study of chemistry ; 
and once, he tells us, he was publicly rebuked 
by the head-master, Dr. Butler, for wasting 
his time on such useless subjects. 

It is sometimes said that athletic pursuits 
are the best preparation for a career in the 
services. And there is doubtless a good deal 
of truth in the assertion. But it is curious 
to find that in the case of, at any rate, many 
famous soldiers and sailors, a capacity for 
playing games does not appear to have 
distinguished their schoolboy days. Several 
stories of Nelson’s boyhood have come down 
to us, but they do not connect him with pre- 
eminence in games. The Napier brothers— 
Charles, George, and William —received their 
youthful education, not at Eton or Harrow, 
but at an unpretending establishment in the 
village where they lived; and this, we are 
told, was their favourite recreation: There 
were pigs at Celbridge in those days, tall, 
gaunt animals, with wide flapping ears that 
hung over their eyes, and long legs that could 
gallop over the ground; and it is said that, 
mounted on the backs of these lean and agile 
hogs. the Napier boys were wont to career 
homewards of an afternoon with scholars 
and pig-owners following in wild pursuit.” 
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In the long and illustrious line of Indian 
heroes, the names of Havelock, Outram, John 
Nicholson, and Henry Lawrence shine witha 
special brilliancy ; but, so far as we are able 
to discover, not one of them was remarkable, 
in early days, for proficiency in the play- 
ground. 

There is, however, a story related of James 
Outram, the Bayard of India, which shows, 
even when a boy, what manner of man he was. 
He returned home one day so cut and bruised 
that his people hardly knew him. In reply 
to his sister, he said, “ Never mind, Annie, 
I’ve licked the biggest boy in the school in 
such a manner that he’ll not ill-treat any of 
the little boys again, I'll be bound." 

One instance more, and we have done. 
General Gordon was not only a man of ex- 
ceptional nobility of character, he was also 
one of the most fearless and enduring soldiers 
of modern times ; but he did not learn his 
greatness within the boundaries of the foot- 
ball field. 

These examples are surely sufficient to 
show that it is not always fair to count a 
boy a fool because he cannot excel in popular 
pursuits. Cricket, football, and athletic 
exercises are excellent things; but they are 
not the whole of life, nor, indeed, a very 
important part of it. 
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THE BOYS OWN 


By H. F. Hospen, 


WIRE-WORKER. 


Author of “ The Boys Own Windmill,” “ Launch Engine,” ec. e'c. 


Ame very useful automatie marker is 
shown at fig. 11. It is not intended to 
bein any way ornamental, and had you not 
been told you would possibly have had to 
think a long time before you guessed its use, 
as it has rather an uncommon appearance. 
It has the advantage, however, over other 
bookmarkers of being automatic in action, so 
that once placed on the book, it indicates the 
last page read, without having to move it. 
Fine steel piano wire is very suitable for this 
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little contrivance, and fig. 12 shows it 
placed in position on the right-hand side, or 
back cover of a book, the spring arm being 
brought forward over the front page, and 
then as each page is turned, it remains on 
the next ; so the book can be closed and the 
place found atany time without delay. It is 
simple and easy to make, and cannot get out 
of order; a dozen or so will not take more 
than half.an-hour to make, and from con- 
stantly using them myself, I know how very 
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handy the little contrivance is; and if made 
of thin gold-cased wire, there will be no 
chance of rust forming through a damp book, 
which might happen with the steel wire if 
left out in the rain by mistake. 

Very pretty initial and name brooches can 
be made without a join from a single piece 
of wire (as in fig. 13). 

In making these, the pin is the last portion 
to form. Givethe wire a couple of turns with 
the round-nosed pliers, to form a spring, as in 


an ordinary safety-pin. File the end to a 
sharp, smooth point, leaving it long enough 
to project beyond the catch about a quarter 
of an inch. 

The catch, of which 4 is a side view, is 
formed at the back of the last, or one of the 
letters towards the end of the name, by 
doubling it and bending it into a hook. The 
wire is then continued on to form the rest of 
the name and then brought back in a scroll, 
dotting any letter “i” there may be in the 
name by asingle twist, and ciossing the © ts," 


as in the brocch “ Kitty," and with a twist 
round the capital letter, for firmness, it is 
bent back again to form the pin. 
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Bracelets can also be made in a great 
variety of ways. Fig. 14 shows one form, in 
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which the wire is twisted round in a similar 
manner to that used when “ serving " a rope, 
and the pendant can be utilised to bring in any 
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desired initial if required, or be simply 
ornamental. 
A simple form, which has a very nice 
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appearance if of stout wire, is that of fig. 15, 
and the arrangement of bending the ends 


A 
C 
Fic. 16, 


round the opposite wire, as at a, makes it 
easily adjustable to any size of wrist. 
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The wire chain (fig. 16) can be also made 
into a bracelet; or, lengthened sufficiently, 


Ce Cane 


FIG. 19. 


forms a very good muff-holder. It is made 
by twisting the ends.of each link round the 
central part, which makes a very strong 
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chain. The links may be of any ornamental 
shape, as at B and c, but the principle is the 
same. The great thing to remember in chain- 
making is to have all the links exactly alike 
in size and shape; and the simplest way to 
obtain that result is to fix a few nails into a 
board, round which the wire is bent, as in 
fig. 17. 

The wire is then lifted off, and the link 
finished by twisting the ends round the 
centre portion, as at a. By this means every 
link is equal in size. 

The miniature swords (fig. 18) form very 
effective scarf-pins, and are quickly made 
from a single piece of wire. Those shown are 
very simple in form; but you can elaborate 
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ko the benefit of the readers of the 

“ B.O.P.” I will give the necessary instruc- 
tions for making this simple but very useful 
article. 

All the materials required are a piece of 
glass tubing eight inches long and three-eighth 
inch bore and a six-inch length of ordi- 
nary cane. The cane is split through the 
middle, the pith removed from the centre, 
and one-half sharpened to a point like an 
ordinary J nib (fig. 1). One end of the glass 
tube is then placed in a gas flame, and slowly 
twisted round till it begins to bend of its 
own accord. It is then drawn out and bent 
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them as much as desired. The wire for blade 
should be carried right through to the top of 
the hilt, and the guard formed as you work 
downwards, when finish by filing the point 
sharp and smooth. 

Very pretty finger- and scarf.rings can be 
made by twisting the wire into fancy knots, 
as in the three shown at fig. 19. 

These require considerable care in making. 
The ends should be brought round to the 
back, slightly flattened with a hammer, and 
secured by brazing with silver solder by 
means of a blow-pipe, using a little borax 
as a flux, the join being afterwards finished 
off with a dead smooth file. 


( To be continued.) 
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MI FOUNTAIN 


“TICKET WRITER 
, Readers 


This is absolutely necessary to admit the 
air, and thus allow the ink to flow. 

The tube may be filled with any coloured 
ink; and, on writing, the reader will find he 
has a pen that will write very smoothly and 
evenly. 

This pen, as the name I have given it 
implies, may be advantageously used to write 
or print large tickets. The shop assistant 
will find it extremely useful to mark the 
prices of his goods in clear, bold figures. 

The boy who is fond of printing texts can 
make two or three of these fountain pens, 
and fill them with different coloured inks. 


The ebrilér partly filled with ink. 


upwards at the same instant to an angle of 
sixty degrees. 

The glass is then notched with a file, and 
finally snapped with the hands, leaving a 
tine tube about half an inch in length (a, 


fig. 2). The other end is then bent upwards 
to a slight angle (n, fig. 2). 

The cane is then fastened to the tube by 
means of two small pieces of wire kept in 
position by notches, with the glass point of 
the tube just touching the bottom of the 
groove in the cane, near the sharpened end. 

The reader must now procure a small 
cork that will fit in the open end of the tube. 
If he cannot get a small enough one, he 
must make one from a large cork by care- 
fully paring it with a sharp pocket-knife, and 
then, by means af a red-hot needle, a. hole 
must be bored through it from end to end. 


He will then be able to produce his texts in 
less time and far better style than he could 
by using an ordinary pen nib. è 

In fact, everyone who will take the trouble 
to make it, will find it come very handy in a 
number of ways that are too numerous to 
mention here. 

Being of such simple construction, too, 
there is no way in which it can get hope- 
lessly out of order, as many of the ordinary 
fountain pens can. 

If the owner should find that it will not 
write, the fault must lie in one or more of 
these three things: 

(1) The ink is too thick, (2) the point of 
the glass is stopped up or broken off, (3; the 
hole in the cork is blocked up; and each of 
these faults may be easily and quickly 
Temedied. 
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E. go the brave Corsican patriots who, 

intrenched amongst their rocks, and 
inspired by a passionate love of liberty, set 
France at defiance so long, when that 
country was at war with the republic of 
Genoa, was one Carlo Donaparte. Two 
months before Corsica became by treaty a 
French possession Carlo's wife gave him a 
second son, who was named Napoleon. This 
was in the August of 1769. 

Our magazines have of late been inundated 
by a wave of Napoleonic literature, but there 
is one section of that great conqueror’s life 
which has yet to receive the attention it 
merits—I mean the years of his boyhood, 
especially the earlier years. 

You have often heard it said that the boy 
is father to the man, and I think most people 
will acknowledge that you can oftener see in 
the character of a boy what his manhood 
will be like, than you can guess from what 
the man is what he was when a boy. 
Especially if the man is a famous one. For 
then the enthusiasm of his admirers, not con- 
tent with the real and simple facts recorded at 
that time, are apt, by imaginative inventions 
and exaggerations, to make commonplace 
things seem wonderful, and to add to them 
anecdotes and events which are altogether 
fabulous. 

When baby Napoleon was a chubby little 
innocent in the arms of his nurse, that poor 
lady, Letizia, his Corsican mother, was full 
of terrible dread and anxiety, living in a con- 
stant state of excitement. Madame Junot’s 
mother was one of her friends and often 
carried baby Napoleon in her arms, and her 
elder sister, when she was a child as he was, 
often played with him. The nurse to whose 
care little Napoleon was first entrusted was 
named Saveria. She had been in the service 
of the Napoleon family ever since Carlo and 
Letizia became man and wife. Madame Junot 
Says: 

“It was curious to hear this woman speak 
of the family she had brought up when each 
member of it was seated upon a throne. She 
related a number of curious anecdotes about 
them, and I used to be very fond of convers- 
ing with her. . . . She adored the Emperor 
and Lucien, his brother." According to her 
statement Napoleon was never a pretty boy, 
but as a child his expression was nearly 
always kindly and gentle. His smile, too, was 
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very captivating. Vet she 
admits that he was self-willed, 
and, when offended, displayed 
fits of anger that were frightful 
to witness. It was always 
anger, never fear, that moved 
him, and the fierce bitterness 
with which he resented opposi- 
tion and interference was more 
like that of some wild animal 
than a child. In after-life he 
was fond of talking about the 
days of his boyhood. Many 
who remembered those days say 

there was nothing extraordinary 
in him as a boy, and one tells us ** he had 
good health, and was in other respects like 
otherboys." Another eye-witness tells us he 
was always proud and overbeariag. His nurse 
says that when reprimanded for any fault 
he never cried, and when he received a beat- 
ing—and in Corsica they thought it spoiled 
the child to spare the rod- he took his 
punishment defiantly. but quietly, and always 
refused to beg pardon. The following story 
was heard from his own lips by Madame 
Junot. 

He was one day accused of having caten 
without permission a basketful of grapes, 
figs, and citrons which had been brought 
from his uncle the canon, and the relater says : 
None but those who were acquainted with 
the Bonaparte family can foim any idea of 
the enormity of this offence. To eat fruit 
belonging to the canon his uncle was in- 
finitely more criminal than to eat grapes and 
figs which might be claimcd by anyone else." 
The missing fiuit wasinquircd after, with the 
result that the young Napoleon was con- 
demned as the guilty party. He denied it, and 
was severely whipped, all the time refusing 
either to confess or ask for pardon. The 
result was that he was shut up alone and fed 
upon bread and a piece of coarse cheese three 
whole days. But every application made to 
the boy to confess and beg pardon was an- 
swered with a frown and a shake of the head. 
His sister Marianne and a little friend who 
was her playmate and her brothers were the 
real culprits, and this was suspected by 
Napoleon, but to shield them from punish- 
ment he said nothing. He was then seven 
years old. 

Madame Junot says of his nurse: She was 
a true model of those Corsicans whom the 
Homans feared to buy for slaves, but every 
one of whom would lay down his life to serve 
the master he loved.” It is difficult to believe 
that so patriotic a woman, living at the time 
she did and in such a family, would not 
leave deep impressions upon the mind and 
sympathies of the boy in his earlier years; 
and we are told by one who was his school- 
fellow and afterwards his companion in 
France that he “always showed the most 
lively interest in stories of the old Corsican 
patriots.” 

One who was familiar with the boy when 
he first came to Paris describes him as 
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astonished by what he saw, 
crowds, turning his eyes now here now there 
with such a spirit of wondering investiga- 
tion in them that ** his appearance suggested 
at once the newly imported countryman,” one 
of those subjects a pickpocket would chose 
for a victim. 

While he was at school in Brienne he was 
not a favourite amongst his fellows—they 
thought him proud and morose, having, as 
Madame Junot's uncle said, “a great deal 
more vanity than is suited to his circum- 
stances "; adding, * whenever he comes to 
see me he declaims loudly against the luxury 
of his fellow students . . . he came some 
time ago to speak to meof Mania (in Greece) 
and the state of education amongst tlie 
young Maniotes, particularly with reference 
to its resembling the stern education Loys 
received in ancient Sparta, on which subject 
he intended to write a paper and lay it before 
the War Minister." This was written while 
he was in the Military School, and the writer 
above quoted thought his doing sp presump- 
tuous and “likely to get him embioiled with 
one of the students and perhaps cost him a 
thrust of a sword." 

One of his school-mates, Albert, brother of 
the Duchess of Abrantes, says heand Napoleon 
lodged together under the same roof when 
they were at the Military School. "They were 
both about the same age. But Albert, ofteu 
as he tried to be familiar and triendly witli 
him, never succeeded. “He observed a sort 
of acerbity, and a bitter irony which I was 
for a long time ata loss to account for.” “I 
really believe," said Albeit, "that the poor 
fellow feels keenly his dependent condition.” 
But Albcrt's father thought Napoleon was 
suffering from the bitterness of a wounded 
pride that was excessive, and said,“ I do not 
blame him. He is aware that your familv 
and his are upon an equal footing with respect 
to fortune in Corsica. He is the son of 
Letitia Bonaparte, as you, Albert, are of my 
wife, and they are moreover relatives, yet 
there is such an immense difference in the 
way in which you are being brought up, as 
& bursier (free scholar), far away from home 
wanting those advantages which he has in 
being amidst loving, generous relatives, and 
family friends.” 

The Duchess tells us that on one 
occasion when they were out together travel- 
ling by coach the young Napoleon “burst 
forth into all manner of invectives against 
the detestable way in which the scholars 
were allowed to live luxurious lives." Her 
uncle, who was with them, lost temper and 
rebuked the arrogant youngster sternly, say- 
ing, “Hold your tongue! It is not your 
business, as one who is being brought up on 
the charity of the King, to speak thus of your 
benefactors.” At his," remarks the 
Duchess, “in a moment, Napoleon's face 
became crimson." She thought he would be 
suffocated. When he could speak he said 
with a trembling voice, and yet with fierce 
indignation ; 


“I am no charity boy—I owe the King 
nothing—my education comes from the 
State, and is given for the State.” 

“A fine distinction, truly," said the uncle 
snecringly ; ** what is the State but the King, 
or the King but the State? " 

"If I were the governor these schools 
would not be what they are now. I will say 
nothing more to displease you, sir, only that.” 

We now know that when the power was 
his the military schools were all managed 
precisely as he said in his boyhood they 
ought to be governed. 

Some time after, when the Revolution 
commenced its grim and ghastly career in 
Paris, Napoleon took part in the siege oí 


N one should leave Carnac without visit- 
ing the Milne Museum. In the first 
place, it was built to house the treasures 
collected by a Scotchman, Mr. James Milne. 
In the second, one is able to see in it the 
more artistic products of the tomb-builders. 
Here is a goodly show of prehistorie weapons 
and beads. In a rough stone coftin lies a 
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skeleton, knees doubled up to chest. Nor 
are reminders of the Romans wanting. Far 
away into distant Brittany the legions 
tramped over rivers, through forests, across 
heaths, until they reached the sea. There 
they had to stop, and build camps. In this 
case are coins for which the Roman soldier 
gambled; fragments of armour; gold orna- 
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Toulon and at once emerged from obscurity. 
He was a young man of twenty-three, and at 
the attack on the redoubt of Fort Pharo, 
Barras and Freron, who were the leaders of 
the People's army, noticed a young officer 
displaying extraordinary daring and activity. 
Calm, and with perfect self-control, he was 
directing the corps of artillery that was under 
his command. At last, when his wounded 
comrades were thick about him and he stood 
almost alone amongst them, amidst pools of 
blood, serving a piece of artillery, charging, 
loading, ramming, blackened with powder, 
smeared with blood, unconscious of fear or 
fatigue—a superior officer interfering to save 
the lives of the men commanded the young 
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ments. There the pots in which he 
cooked his food, and weapons forthe destruc- 
tion of his foes. What an enterprising 
fellow he was! A little travel in France 
puts much flesh on the dry bones of Cresar's 
narrative. One is able to forgive a few 
peculiar subjunctives when the real magnitude 
of the deeds they signify is revealed. 
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I left the Museum in order to visit the 
great glory of Carnac. 

“ Would you be so kind as to tell me the 
way to the Alignements?” I asked of a 
sunburnt Breton, raising my hat. France is 
the land of Liberty, Equality, and Frater- 
nity ; and the peasant, being as good a man as 
M. le Duc, is as ready to show courtesy if he 


please.” 


captain to retreat. “You, sir, are nct a 
soldier," said he in reply, “I am. You dc 
your work in council; leave me to do mine 
on the battle-field—the battery will remain 
where it is." And there it remained until 
success crowned its action and the young 
captain of artillery was glorified by all. 
“What is his name?" was the general 
inquiry. At first there was no reply to 
this question, but at last Barras discovered 
it. Then it was heard 1epeated over and 
over again in every direction. 

This was the crowning period of his days 
at school and college, and the commencement 
of a career at which it may be said, now, as 
in the past, all the world wonders. 
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He shook his head, after, of 
I repeated the 


receives it. 
course, raising his hat. 
question in a different form. 

“The way to the Big Stones, if you 
No! that didn’t work, though he 
had lived among them from his youth up. 
However, a third attempt is often successful. 

“Can you tell me where the Soldiers of 
St. Cornéiy are? Then his face brightened. 
Oh yes! he could answer me that, and would 
show me the way. In a few minutes I was 
among the ** Lines." 

These form the greatest of the Carnac 
exhibits. It is to see them in the first 
instance that the tourist comes. The 
dolmens and tumuli are but side.shows in 
comparison. The “Lines” are to Morbihan 
what the Pyramids are to Egypt, or the 
Taj Mahal to India. Into the distance 
stretched the avenues of granite men- 
hirs, rising and falling with the undulations 
of the ground. The stones in many cases 
stand upon their smaller ends, and 
give the general impression of being the 
pieces set for a gigantic game of bowls which 
was never played out. "There are, unfortu- 
nately, many gaps, and lest they should be 
widened the French Government has taken 
the mcnument under its protecting wing. 

The “ Lines " do not run continuously, but 
fall into three great phalanxes, taking a N.E. 
and S.W. direction. Each phalanx has its 
own name. The most westerly is Maenec 
(* The Stones"). It contains no fewer than 
1,169 menhirs in eleven parallel rows, and at 
the W. end terminates in a semicircular 
cromlech formed of menhirs placed close 
together. 

Passing through Maenec eastwards we 
cross an open space of 350 yards and reach 
the second group—Kermario (* The Place 
of the Dead’’). The stones of this phalanx 
are fewer in number, but many of them are 
very giants, twenty feet high, and good to 
turn the scale at forty tons. 

Then across a hollow, and we are in the 
last group Kerlescant (“ The Place of Burn- 
ing"). The “Lines” now become more 
imperfect, and straggle away until the rows 
can scarcely be  discerned. Destruction 
began at the tail end. I say tail erd, 
because on the map the monument has the 
appearance of a huge monster, of which the 
cromlech at Maenec forms the head; a 
monster 2} miles long. I take the liberty of 
sitting on one of his tail stones and making 
a short calculation. The Monument when 
complete contained quite 3,000 menhirs; 
allow an average weight of four tons, and the 
total is 12,000 tons. 

This sets one thinking. The old questions 


arise. Thr stones are heavy; how were they 
moved an. erected? They are many, and 
arranged on an ordered plan; 20% were they 
erected? And this drags in a further query, 
who erected them, and when? How fond 
the human mind is of asking questions! 
As bad as any boy in the third form. The 
answers are wrapped in Egyptian dark- 
ness; that is for the learned. The ignorant 
peasant alone has solved the difficulties, all 
at one stroke. 

This is the account to which he pins his 
faith. "Pope Cornelius was chased from 
Rome by pagan soldiers, who followed him 
closely. He fled before them, accompanied 
by two oxen, which carried his baggage, or 
the saint himself when he was weary. One 
evening he arrived near a village called 
Moustoir, where he wished to halt; but 
having heard a young girl insult her mother, 
he continued his journey and arrived soon 
after near a great mountain where there was 
a small village. He perceived the sea in front 
of him; behind, the soldiers ranged in battle 
array. He turned and transformed the whole 
army into stone.“ So now the peasants call 
the Lines " the “ Soldiers of St. Cornély "' ; 
and that is why the saint is thought to have 
& present power for the healing of cattle. 

This picturesque legend recalls the aegis of 
Minerva which petrified all who looked upon 
it; and, unsatisfying as 3t may be, yet one 
knows how it arose. Are not the groups like 
bands of warriors, marching towards the 
sunset? The twenty-ton Hectors go in front, 
the ten-hundredweight camp-followers whip 
up the rear. It was thus that the armies of 
the Iliad went into the fray. Consequently 
we get a very plausible theory that the 
“ Lines " are a mon: mnt to commemorate 
some great event in the history of an ancient 
nation. Did not Joshua, when the Israelites 
had crossed Jordan, cause twelve stones to 
be set up in Gilgal, so that the sight of them 
might call to mind the power of Jehovah? 
On our own Berkshire Downs is scored into 
chalk a great white horse, to signalise, so it 
is said, king Alfred's repulse of the Danes. 

Another guess at truth " is prompted by 
the names of the groups themselves. Place 
of the Dead; Place of Burning. Surely the 
"Lines" formed a cemetery! say some. 
But the regularity of the rows, their gradual 
diminution in size of stone from W. to E., 
and the failure of excavations to produce any 
positive evidence, all give the cold shoulder 
to the idea. We have indeed seen that the 
real cemeteries of the race are elsewhere—in 
the tumuli and dolmens. 

Others see in the group observatories from 
which to watch the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. Others again would have us think 
that here took place religious processions, 
winding in and out among the rough granite 
pillars. These surmises cannot be put to 
the test, because the “Lines” are unique. 
They contain, however, more reason than 
the suggestion of La Sauvagére—a French 
engineer of last century. He remembered 
his “Gallic War," and the name of its 
author. He saw the “ Lines," and put the 
name to them. What else were they than 
a protection for Roman tents?" Surely a 
poor compliment to the great general, who 
was far above using such clumsy tent.pegs ! 
Will posterity regard Stonehenge as a fort 
erected by Lord Wolseley during the recent 
manceuvres ? 

After all, the peasant with his saint has 
the advantage. He has put his Q.E.D. at 
the bottom of the problem, and does not 
trouble his head about inatters that vex 
more learned people. His children are even 
more practical. They made capital out of 
the Stones. The; hunt in packs, swooping 
down upon the visitor with offers of guidance, 
and the cry, * Geeve one penny." The pre- 
ference they show for the English is quite 
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out of keeping with the strained relations 
supposed to exist between us and our 
neighbours. On receipt of a copper they are 
ready to bury all recollections of Crecy, 
Poictiers, Trafalgar, Waterloo, and Fashoda 

and to ask for another. Nor are they slow 
to refer to the cut of your coat or the size of 
your feet if you refuse to put them in the 
dative case. 

The dative case reminds me of dates. To 
what period do Lines,“ dolmens, and 
tumuli belong? In answer to this question I 
cannct do better than quote the opinion of 
M. de Rouzic, the courteous gardien of the 
Milne Museum, to whose book on the Carnac 
Monuments I am much indebted for my 
information. The origin of these monu- 
ments, he says, is lost in the night of time, 
and remains very doubtful." He adds in a 
letter to me on this subject: The Lines 
belong to the last period of the dolmens, 
that is to say, to the Bronze age. Thos 
metal appeared about the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century r.c. They are about 3,590 
years old.” 

But even he is diffident, as well he may 
be, seeing that the combined wisdom of 
archeologists has assigned to the menhir 
and dolmen four different purposes, and to 
the Lines" seven. We must at least adinit 
that those old-time builders did their work 
well. For centuries the sun has scorched 
the stones ; the rain has washed them ; aud 
there they still stand in position, the abode 
of inany-coloured lichens, bidding us to be 
not overproud of our modern possessions — 
out steam, our electricity, our machinery. 
As one gazes upon them the words of Job 
come home with irresistible force, ** Man 
that is born of a woman is of few days; he 
fleeth also as a shadow, and continueth not." 
Then follows the comíoiting echo, * But 
thou, O Lord, shalt endure for ever; and 
thy remembrance unto all generations.” 

Night was fast drawing in when J took the 
roud back to Auray. I had come, and seen, 
and been conquered by the mystery that 
surrounds these silent witnesses to man’s 
great desire to be remembered when he has 
quitted the stage. I wished: May it be long 
before civilisation has squeezed out of Morbi- 
han —“ The Little Sea — its ancient customs, 
aud costumes, and beliefs; may it be long 


before the legends of Carnac yield place to. 


prosaic board-school knowledge ! 

And on the top of that wish came another, 
of which the writing of this all too in- 
adequate account is the fulfilment. 
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SOME ORIGINAL ALL-WORLD 
GEOGRAPHICAL CONUNDRUMS. 


By H. HERVEY. 


1. If a musk-rat troubled you, wherein Araba would 
you naturally go for u cut to kill it - To Muscat 
(musk cat). 

2. Place in England for Christmas hills ?—Dune, 

3. Where do senders of above write them ?—At 
Dunstable (duns' table). 

4. On what Irish river would a Welshinan threaten 
you with death ?--Owenkillew (Owen kill yon). 

5. What town in Borneo would you expect to find 
inhabited by Irishmen #—Paddi (Paddy) 

6. Name of what English place suggests an erection 
more wonderful than chile en Lapaynet- -Hare- 
castle (hair castle), 

7. Name a place in India suggestive of glaziers.— 
Paneput (pane put). 

R. If a nigger wanted to say “A Seotehman’s quill," 
what U.S, river would be name ?--Penobscot (pen o 
Scot). 

9. Place in England where no heavy loads are in 
vogue ?——[ittle Weixhton (little weight on). 

10. Where in Wales can gentlemen be picked up 
cheap ?— At Pen-y-zent (penny gent), 

11. Bitter-sweet name of au English place ?—Mara- 
zion (mara Zion ). 

12. Where, in India, would it be likely to rain peas ? 
—At Peshawur (pea shower). 
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13 Name a remarkable Moanin in S.E Austiaila | 
— Moans RKemarkanie. 

14. Good place in England for certain kind of pipe! 
— Measham ( meerschaum ). 

15. Where iu Asiatic Turkey fs Samuel's seat pointed 
ont to this day ?—Sanmsat (Sem sat) in Diurbekir. 

16. Name of what English place conveys a grinding. 
machine, an eminence, aud a recrcation ground? — 
Mill Hill Park. 

17. What river in Hoilan resembles a vessel's ram ? 
—River Schipbeek (ship beak). 

18. What anagram can you make out of a place in 
German East Africa named Ubazwe ?—We bagu (ve 
bag you). 

19. Where in England would you look to see clergy- 
men at outdoor play 7—At Parsons! Green. 

20. The name of what place in Darfuc describes a 
Chinaman refusing to perforin his ublutions #—Meno- 
Waishi (me no washee). 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


DR. PARKEH AS A BOY. 


THE Rev. Dn. Pax En, the well-known preacher ot: 
the City Temple, who, last June, completed his thirtieth 
year in London, has just published an autobiography 
From it we learn that, as a boy, Dr. Parker was a noted 
marbie-player, and to this doy, a: appears, be never 
sees lads enjoying a game of marbles without a wish to 
iom them, I do sometimes,” he writes, “ actually join 
them when they are playing in a nice shady corner, and 
I ant sure that the newspaper man is at breakfast.“ 
The Doctor has, however, to admit that he who was for 
many years the champion hitter has become the 
champion misser ! 

oe 


A FELINE PATRON OF 
FOOTBALL. 


PorntsMoutit ia reported to have a novelty in the 
shape of a cat who patronises football, She is a super 
humerary belonging to one of the messes at Whale 
Island, the home of the naval gunnery school officiaily 
known as her Majesty's ship Arcellent. At Whale 
Island there is a football ground where the Arcelient 
tam display their prowess On the occasion of a 
match there this cat is in the habit of sedate) 
marching to the ground with her two-footed mes! 
companions, She sits in the front row of spectator: 
While play is in progress, and on the conclusion of the 
match trots back to quarters 


. 
oe 
e. 


DEATH OF A DISTINGUISHEL 
CRICKETER. | 


By the death of the Rev. Thomas Anchitel Anson. 
for fifty years Rector of Longford, Derbyshire, à famous 
cricketer has joinel the majority, IIe was the seventt 
son of Sir George Anson, 4. C. R., M.P., and was born ir 
1818. He was educated at Eton and Jesus College 
Cambridge, and played in the four winning Cambridye 
elevens of 1839-42 He is described as oue of the best 
wicket-keepers of old days, 
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TRUE VALOUR. 
Frar to do base unworthy things is valour: 
If they be done to us, to suffer them 
Is valour too. 


I never thought an angry person valiant 
Virtue is never aided by a vice. 
What need is there of anger and of tumult, 
When reason can do the «une things, and mere! 
: BEN JONSON 
x ud 
A NOVEL INCUBATOR. 


A Citestrn boy writes: “I have just successfully 
hatehed a young bantam in a very novel way. The 
parenta, being prize birds, would not sit the eggs, so L 
ventured to put them under the pigcong My expert- 
ment has been quite successful, as the bird is now 
fourteen or fifteen weeks old, and is In a very tine 
condition, Food: Dari, 6d.; wheat, ld ; broken 
Wheat, 34. ; buckwheat, Id.: and barley, Id.: witu s 
little bread and potatoes now and again.“ 
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"ONE THING I KNOW. 


SOONER or Inter I shall meet with some aceptic who 
Will sek to overthrow my faith in God. He will put 
ull kinds of questions concerning the existence of God. 
the Divinity of Christ, the Trinity, the Bible, Salvation, 
ete. ete, What am 1 to do? If I attempt to argue 
With him, he will first confound me, and then laugh at 
my discomfiture; and if, as the result, I lose my 
teniper, he will off at my “religion.” I will de as 
the blind. man did (John ix. 25)—fall back on my own 
personal experience, and teli him that whereas I was 
once in the darkness of sin, wretched and hopeless, 1 
am now walking in the light, and “can read my title 
clear to muusious in the skies.“ 

Samer. E Di uacw. 
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A BOLD CLIMBER ; 
OR, 
FOR AN EMPIRE. 
By Davip Ker, 


Author of ** Ifunted Through the Frozen Ocan,” 
Ilie Finder of the White Elephant," etr. 


CHAPTER XI.—BESIEGED. 


AY was dawning over Arcot, clear and 
bright and peaceful after the mid- 
night storm ; and the tall Hindu sentries 
on the walls of the fort (for Clive, well 
knowing that his few men could not de- 
fend the town, had wisely contented him- 
self with holding the fort that com- 
manded it) turned ever and anon from 
watching for the return of the foes that, 
had fled before them, to glance with, 
wondering admiration at the solitary. 
figure that was pacing up and down the 
rampart, with bowed head and grave 
thoughtful face. 

Well might Robert Clive look grave, 
when the growing light showed him what 
he had to do; for never had any man 
had a harder task before him, since the 
English first set foot in India. 

The tell-tale sunshine revealed great 
gaps in the mouldering masonry, which 
was in many places so ruinous that it 
seemed on the point of falling down of 
itself, without waiting for any battering 
from anenemy. The ditch, which should 
have encircled it with a twelve-foot depth 
of water, was as dry as dust on all sides 
but one; and at more than one point the 
stones and rubbish that kept crumbling 
away from the mouldering walls had 
filled it up so completely, that any at- 
tacking force might march across as if 
on a bridge. 

Worse still, the ramparts wer? (except 
in & few spots where platforms had been 
made for the purpose) too narrow to ad. 
mit guns; and the parapet was so low 
that the soldiers, in order to obtain any 
protection from it, must kneel, or even 
lie at full length. 

And this tumble-down mud-heap he 
had to defend with eight officers —only 
two of whom had ever been under fire 
before—and five hundred men, in the 
heart of an enemy's country, miles away 
from all help, and with the certainty of 
being speedily hemmed in on every side 
by thousands of savage foes to whom 
mercy was unknown! 

But not a whit was the young hero 

Halt! daunted by this gloomy prospect. His 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper " by T. W. LASCELLES.) great heart rose to meet the perilous 
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crisis, and he sternly vowed that whether 
he lived or died, he would do his duty to 
the end. 

There was little rest for him by day, and 
less sleep by night, for three days to come. 
Within the fort and without all was activity; 
for while some of his men were scouring the 
surrounding country for stores and provisicns, 
others were mending or stopping the gaps in 
the walls, making a barricade of planks and 
ammunition-chests along the parapet, mount- 
ing fresh guns, and clearing out the rubbish 
that had choked up the ditch. 

Clive was every where, commanding, direct- 
ing, encouraging, even labouring at the work 
with his own hands, and seeming to breathe 
his own fire and energy into every man cf 
his little band. He spoke to the English of 
the honour of their flag—he reminded the 
sepoys of the renown of their ancestors— he 
appealed to both alike to show that they 
were a match, aud more than a match, for 
all the rabble that Chunda Sahib could bring 
against them ; and his officers, inexperienced 
as they were (for most of them had begun, 
like himself, as clerks in the Company's 
offices), seconded him most manfully. 

It was the afternoon of the fourth day, 
when Clive—who had fallen asleep from 
sheer exhaustion — was roused from a feverish 
and unrefreshing sluniber by the voice of his 
trusty henchman, Nag the Koleree. 

He was the bringer of important news. 
Some of Clive's native scouts had seen the 
smoke of fires rising above the dark jungle, 
and had heard the voices of men; and, 
creeping thither, they found that the garrison 
which they had put to flight four days 
earlier, largely reinforced by troops from the 
neighbourhood, was encamped within easy 
reach of the fort. evidently meaning to 
assault it on the following day! 

" Good is the news that thou hast brought 
me, Nag," said the young leader cheerily ; 
" and thou shalt be he who shall go and spy 
out the camp of these rogues, and see what 
they do; for I know that thine eye seeth in 
the darkness, and that thy foot leaves no 
print on the sand. Go forth, and bring me 
word again.” 

It is an order," replied the hill-man, as 
he went off radiant at such praise from such 
a man; and Clive proceeded to issue a few 
brief, clear orders, which, whatever they 
were, seemed to amaze and delight beyond 
measure his little band of heroes. 

It was already close upon midnight when 
the chief gate of the fort swung noiselessly 
open, and a long train of shadows glided forth 
into the darkness, like ghosts rising from 
their graves. 

“I am sorry I can’t take you with me, 
Tom," said one of the phantoms; “for I 
know itis hard to be left behind when there's 
work going on outside; but duty's duty, 
and your place is here, not there.” 

"I know that, and I mustn't grumble,” 
replied a second voice, in the tone of one 
manfully choking down a bitter disappoint- 
ment. ‘Good luck to you, Bob!” 

And forth went Clive and his men to their 
grim work, while Tom Watts, leaning over 
the parapet, strained his eyes into the 
gloom that had swallowed them up. 

Long and anxiously did the lonely man 
watch and wait in vain. Nothing was 
to be heard but the ghostly sigh of the 
night-wind through the trees, the far-off cry 
of a prowling jackal, or the hoarse scream 
of a hovering vulture, which seemed to 
know that there was prey at hand. 

Watts's heart beat quick, and every nerve 
tingled with an excitement such as he had 
never felt before. He knew tha? the force 
which Clive was about to attack, with barely 
two hundred men, numbered several 
thousands; and, with all his confidence in 
his friend's skill, and the courage of his 
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men, such a strife seemed fearfully un- 
equal. 

Would this sickening suspense never end? 
If he could but have gone with them, und 
shared the peril, in place of this weary 
watching and waiting! 

Crash ! Sharp, clear, and stunning, pealed 
through the ghostly silence the report of & 
volley of musketry ; and then, for a few 
moments, all was one wild din of dropping 
shots, lusty English cheers, shrill screaming 
Hindu war-cries, and yells of panic terror— 
all as plainly audible as if close at hand. 

Then all &t once the uproar died away 
as suddenly as it had arisen. Fainter ard 
fainter its last sounds were heard falling 
away in the distance, like the dying mut- 
terings of & storm; and at length all was 
still once more. 

The struggle was over; but which side 
had won? 

Which, indeed? But Watts's sinking 
hopes began to rise once more, as he noticed 
that the tumult, in place of sweeping to- 
ward the fort, seemed to roll farther and 
farther away from it. 

But, in spite of this, his anxiety was not 
wholly allayed till the first pale gleam of 
dawn showed him Clive and his daring band 
returning in triumph, having taken the 
enemy completely by surprise, defeated them 
with great loss, chased them right off the 
field, and captured all their stores and am- 
munition, without the loss of a single man! 

“Thank God!” cried Watts fervently, as 
he ran down to greet his friend. 

„ou may well thank God, lad," said 
Clive, with deep earnestness, for I trust 
that this night’s work will make the name 
of Old England respected and feared through 
all Southern India!” 

His soldiers seemed to be much of the 
same opinion; for, while the English 
muttered that * with sitch a cap’n as ‘im, 
one 'ud go anywhere and do anything,” a 
tall sepoy whispered to his comrades : 

„Who can stand before our great chief, 
Sabat Jung? He did but show his face, 
and lo! our foes fled, though they were 
many as the leaves of the forest-—they fled 
as cattle that scent a tiger! Who is like 
unto the * Daring in War’? ” 

In the East news travels quickly, no one 
knows how—as those who were in India just 
before the Sepoy Mutiny can bear witness— 
and, as Clive had said, the fame of these 
exploits resounded through all Southern 
India. The wonderful capture of Arcot— 
achieved by the despised '* English pedlars" 
in the teeth of all obstacles, and even against 
the might of Nature itself —would have been 
startling enough, even had it stood alone; 
but when to this was added the utter rout of 
three thousand men by two hundred, without 
the loss of a man to the victors, the effect 
became simply overwhelming. 

The English at Madras rejoiced—the 
French at Pondicherry growled and muttered 
—the Hindus of the Carnatic and the 
Coromandel coast were lost in wondering 
admiration. Far and wide over the land — 
in the crowded bazaars of busy towns, 
around the village well in the cool of the 
evening, amid the gloomy jungle wherever 
two pilgrims happened to meet, on the 
lonely hillside when two shepherds 
exchanged greetings—nothing was talked of 
but the marvellous feats of the great English 
chief, Sabat Jung, “ the Daring in War.” 

As usual in the East, the story became 
more wonderful every time it was told. It 
was said that Clive was proof against shot 
and steel, that his very look withered the 
might of the strongest warrior, and that 
walls fell at his nod—which, in truth, if 
they were as ruinous as those of Arcot, they 
might very easily do. 

But Clive himself, well-pleased as he was 
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with the marvellcus effect of his daring 
strokes, knew well that he was still only at 
the very beginning of his perilous task, and 
ihat the real struggle was yet to come; and 
he kept strengthening his defences, and send- 
ing forth scouts in every direction, feeling 
certain that as soon as Chunda Sahib and 
his allies got word of what had happened, 
they would gather all the armies of the 
Carnatic to crush him. 

„Well, Tom, you've got your wish at last." 
said the young general to his former school- 
fellow, as they stood side by side on the 
ramparts one evening, looking keenly over 
the belt of open ground that lay between the 
fort and the distant jungle, on the watch for 
the first sign of an approaching enemy. 
" In the old Market-Drayton days, you were 
always longing for some startling adven- 
tures ; and now, sure enough, you seem in 
a fair way to have a few, and to write youn 
name in the history of India to boot." 

"You have written your name there 
already, Bob," replied the other, with & look 
of affectionate admiration, * and pretty large. 
too. Our old schoolmaster was right when 
he said, that evening you climbed up our 
church.steeple, that you'd climb higher still 
some day. So you have, sure enough.’’ 

„Well, Z have always had just the same 
feeling myself, ever since I can remember,” 
said Clive gravely ; * but it’s not just to make 
a name for myself that I'm doing my best 
in this business—there's more in it than 
that. I tell you, Tom, what we're at now 
may be the beginning of & work that neither 
you nor I will live to see the end of. Out 
here, where the people are still children with 
all their civilisation, it’s not what you really 
are that counts, it's what they think you are. 
Even this nonsense about my being proof 
against shot and shell, and about walls 
falling down at the wave of my hand—at 
which we have laughed so often— might 
easily, in this country, decide the event oí 
a war. In the East, there's no such thing 
us a trifle; what we call trifles are often, in 
native eyes, the most important of all. 
That's why we must all do our best nor. 
Tom; for if we can hold this place against 
them after taking it as we did, such a feat, 
done by men whom the natives think to be 
traders that cannot fight, will shake all India. 
and give us a greater power over the minds 
of the Hindus than what the French have 
now. And if——” 

Just then he stopped short, and pointed to 
the south-east with a sudden glow on his 
dark, resolute face such as even Tem Watts 
had rarely seen there. 

Watts's eyes followed his friend's pointing 
finger, and he Seheld, pouring forth from 
the dark mass of bristling thickets, a seem. 
ingly endless stream of armed men, whose 
white turbans, and glittering spear-heads. 
and shining gun-barrels, and many-coloured 
robes, lighted up by the golden glory of the 
sinking sun, had much more the appearance of 
some showy procession in a pantomime or an 
opera, than an engine of bloodshed and death. 

* At last ! " muttered Clive, with a gleam 
of stern gladness in his deep, earnest eyes. 

Hardly had he spoken, when a second 
body of native warriors broke from another 
part of the great wall of shadowy leaves 
evidently a picked corps, from the barbaric 
finery of their gilded helmets, crimson scarfs, 
and embroidered tunics of yellow silk. 

“Those fellows look as if they could 
fight," muttered Clive, eyeing them keenly. 
"I wonder what sort of officers they have 
got; in Eastern warfare, all depends on the 
leaders." 

“Tt never rains but it pours!" rejoined 
Watts, forcing a laugh; “here come a lot 
more of 'em!“ 

And as he spoke, there came streaming 
forth from e third point of the forest a little 


farther to the north, a large body of gaily 
dressed native horsemen, with blast of 
trumpets and clash of kettledrums. 

" They don’t matter,” said the young 
commander quietly; “ cavalry are no use 
avainst walls. But here comes something 
that will do us more harm than all the rest 
put together." 

At that moment came forth from the 
jungle, following the native troopers, a small 
body of foot soldiers in admirable order, 
whose light complexion would have shown 
them to ba Europeans, even without the 
evidence of the white Jackets which were at 
that time the uniform of the French army. 
And just behind them issued from the jungle 
a number of cannon, each tugged by a long 
team of hump-necked native oxen. 

" Frenchmen!” said Clive 


gravely. 
„This begins to look like business.“ 
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And it began to look more like it still 
when, an hour later, Nag the Koleree and 
another of Clive’s scouts-- who had mingled 
undetected with the rabble of native camp- 
followers which, as usual, accompanied the 
advancing army—-came to report that the 
force which was about to assai them 
consisted of 4,000 picked men sent by 
Chunda Sahib from the camp before 
Trichinopoly, including the detachment of 
his guards which Clive had commended— 
2,000 Hindu troopers from Vellore— 
the remains of the force routed by Clive’s 
midnight sally, which might amount to 
3,000 or 4,000 more —and 150 French regulars, 
with a train of artillery from Pondicherry ; 
the whole being under the command of 
Chunda's eldest son, Rajah Sahib. 

“Call it 10,000 in all," said Clive, 
summing up the fatal figures as coolly as if 
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he were still book-keeping in Madsas. 
“Well, it's long odds; but I trust that, with 
God's help, we shall be able to make good 
the place against them all. Come alcng, 
Tom—there’s plenty of work for us to- 
night.” 

There was; and not a man ìn the 
beleaguered garrison closed an eye til 
morning. But neither were the assailants 
idle on their part; and sunrise showed to 
the besieged a battery planted against the 
eastern side of the fort. 

As Clive and his officers stood watching it 
through their glasses, a puff of smoke anda 
loud bang broke from the distant battery, 
followed by an ominous shower of dust from 
the crumbling rampart as the ball smote it. 
The most famous siege of that century had 
begun. 

(To be continued.) 


2 Saw Oh eee — MERE 


‘a 8 it was that, careful as Sutherland 

and Magillicuddy had been to choose a 
meeting-place beyond the risk of discovery 
by their own comrades, not the faintest idea 
of the fearful risk they were running of 
capture or death at the hands of the enemy 
seemed to have entered their minds; their 
own enmity appeared to have swallowed up 
every other thought, even of the savage foe 
whose barbarous courage was so indomitable 


5 that it checked, for a time, the conquering 
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race, and terrorised the whole region of the 
U pper Nile. 
“ Even had these two hot-headed lads from 


, the first realised their peril, I doubt if that 


* would have kept them back, though both 
" knew well the awful fate which awaited any 
"^ Englishman who was unfortunate enough to 
fall into the hands of the Mahdists —tortures 
* to which those of the Inquisition were but 
^ child's play, and a death of agony, the very 
thought of which made strong men shudder 
With sick loathing. But they had not realised 
, it, so full had their minds been of their own 
^ animosity, and of the interrupted conflict; and 


now, as they saw the patched jibbahs flutter- 
ing towards them, their first sensation was 
- orae of intense surprise. 


That was gone in a 


. second, however, and the wave of chill, 
. paralysing horror which succeeded it scarcely 
. took as long to passaway. Our fellows out in 
the Sudan had to keep their wits about them 


in those days, and I think that, taking his 
class altogether, the British officer can lay 


nis hand upon his more quickly in an 


. emergency than any other soldier living. It 
is 
v igzilance, of being able to do the right thing 
wt the right moment, which has kept this 


audacious little island of ours at the head of 


this constant habit of watchfulness, of 


che nations of the earth. 


** Kenneth Sutherland had not spoken a 


«v o rd, as the consciousness, the terrible con- 

, sciousness, of the peril with which they stood 
€ ace to face dawned upon him; but now he 
¢ ux ned, and, pointing to the little hollow in 
fr ont of him, said hoarsely: *Down to the 
-o«ks—quick—we can make a better fight of 
.£ there!’ 


** Gerald’s dark face lit up with a sudden 


Aash as he grasped the other's meaning, and 
He next moment the two were speeding like 


rr€eyhounds across the sand towards that 


=æ ucer:shaped dip in the desert. 


DAMON AND PYTHIAS: 
A STORY OF THE SUDAN. 
Bv V. L. Gorsa. 


CHAPTER III. 


“The Dervishes were lithe, cunning 
fellows; the wilderness was, practically 
speaking, their home, and they strained 
every nerve to come up with the ‘un- 
believers’ before they should have reached 
the slender backing of the rocks; but Eton 
and Sandhurst turn out athletes as well as 
scholars, and the result of that anxious race 
was that the two officers flung themselves 
against the dark brown boulders just as the 
Mahdist foe reached the edge of the little 
hollow. There the latter paused for a 
moment, their patched figures standing out 
against the clear dark-blue of the sky, and 
their dark fierce faces working with wolfish 
eagerness. Simultaneously the young men 
clapped their hands to their sides, and a low 
groan of despair broke from Kenneth Suther- 
land’s lips—their revolvers were lying out 
upon that sandy plain, from which they were 
hopelessly cut off by half-a-dozen armed 
foes. 

„Well, we deserve the worst for being 
such fools as to forget them!’ said Gerald 
dully; leaning against the rock at his back, 
and gazing up at the ridge, where the 
Dervishes were lying down, flat on their faces 
now, as if they expected the British officers 
to open fire upon them —they had not noticed 
the revolvers lying on the sand not far away, 
that was evident. 

“Kenneth made no answer; he, too, was 
gazing out over the forty or fifty yards of 
sand which separated them from the enemy, 
and calculating the chances for life or death ; 
there were ten of the first to a hundred of the 
last, so he thought. 

* * Four of these fellows are spearmen,' he 
said suddeniy, ‘and the other two have old 
muskets or some sort of rattle-traps of the 
kind—quite good enough to plug us though 
at this distance, if they know their work. 
Down, Magillicuddy, down; that beggar on 
the right is taking aim at you!’ 

"He slipped down behind a sheltering 
boulder as he spoke, and his example was 
followed more slowly by Gerald, whose fiery 
Irish blood rose in hot rebellion at the idea 
of sheltering from such an enemy —to hin it 
was intolerable—degrading to the uniform he 
wore. Suddenly, two pufis of white smoke 
broke out from the ridge, and the young 
officers could hear the whistle of the balls as 
they passed over their heads. 


“Firing wildly as usual, remarked «he 
Scotsman coolly—he hed had more experi- 
ence of the Mahdists than his companion, 
though, perhaps, that did not tend to steady 
his nerves. 

„They were lying down now, side by side, 
all enmity lost in the sense of a common 
danger, and the knowledge that they were 
Britons at bay against three times their 
number of bloodthirsty foes. Gerald's 
muscular shoulder was pressed against that 
of his erstwhile enemy, and he could feel 
Kenneth’s quick breath upon his cheek. 

* Why was it that, in that awful moment, 
all the fearful stories he had ever heard cf 
Dervish atrocities to their captives, of their 
awful tortures, of their brutal mutilation of 
the wounded, would keep crowding into the 
young Irishman’s mind, sickening his very 
soul with their accumulated horror? Ho 
caught himself wondering vaguely how the 
hard-pressed heroes of Greece and Rome 
had ‘fallen upon their own swords,’ and if 
he himself could manage to follow their 
example, and so die, if it came to the worst, 
like a British soldier. 

* Cut up so by those brutes I will never 
be, please God,’ he murmured to himself. 

* A pause, for the old-fashioned muzzle- 
loaders of the Dervishes were not well 
adapted for rapid firing, and then a double 
report, and two more balls sped on their way 
towards the boulders which formed the 
British officers’ shelter; they seemed to 
come nearer this time—at least one of them 
did, for it struck the rock just above 
Kenneth's head, fortunately glancing harm- 
lessly aside into the sand. 

Sutherland are you hit?’ and for a 
moment or two Magillicuddy felt desperately 
ashamed of the anxiety which had somehow 
crept into his voice. 

* It's all very well to quarrel with a comrade 
when you are safe in your own camp, sur- 
rounded by a cordon of sentries; your 
grievances may look very big then, and your 
anger and hatred appear very tragic and un- 
quenchable ; but out in the desert, two miles 
&way from that friendly encampment, with 
half-a-dozen Dervish fanatics thirsting for 
your life, matters look very different somehow ; 
quarrels which seemed very big, now appear 
very poor and petty; enmities which were 
to be undying come to an end wonderfslly 
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soon; you begin to have doubts us to the 
wisdom aud expediency of your actions all 
along, and, above all, you ask yourself how it 
came to pass that you were such a fool as to 
get into vour present awkward fix. 

“So it was with my two friends, at all 
events; and that it was so, Maygillicuddy's 
question proved. 

* Kenneth turned slowly to his companion, 
with a curious smile parting his resolute 
lips. 

“<No; he said quietly, ‘but it was a 
narrow shave rather, wasn’t it? A splinter 
of rock chipped off by that ball struck my 
cheek; it was a mere fluke though; I think 
they ll hardly go so near the bull's-eye 
again.’ 

“He was right, for the next time the 
Dervishes discharged their muskets the shots 
went wild and wide over the plain. 

* * If only the brutes would make a rush! 
muttered Gerald, his fingers clenching tightly 
at his sword-hilt; *anything rather than to 
lie here and be potted | at—hand-to-hand 
work is our only chance!’ 

"eI think it’s likely that we'll have it 
soon, was the consoling reply; ‘that is, 
unless all this firing brings up a lot more 
cf their scouts to these fellows’ assistance; 
we're out of earshot of our own camp, worse 
luck. What a jabber they're kicking up! 
Look at that big Baggara there harangzuing 
the rest—my belief is that our silence has 
convinced them that we've got no firearms, 
and that they only want to be a little more 
sure of it to make a rush. I only wish they 
would; it would soon be over then, one way 
or the other!’ he added, beneath his 
breath. 

“But the young Irishman heard ; 
rested his chin upon his arms, 

sazing through a chink between two 
boulders, his face set like a stone wall, and 
his tingers tracing unmeaning circles in the 
sand. 

“Tf it is iie other way, he asked, 
speaking slowly, and with apparent difficulty, 
‘what do you mean to do?" 

„ The only thing left to me,’ replied 
Sutherland, without the slightest hesitation. 

“Just for an instant, Kenneth felt his 
hand touched softly, us it lay in the shadow 
of the rock, and then a great silence fell 
between them. Indeed. over all the desert 
there was a mighty stillness, for the jabber- 
ing of the Dervishes had died away, and 
they conversed, if they conversed at all, in 
whispers; the failure of the ‘unbelievers’ to 
reply to their fire had at first greatly puzzled 
them—the white soldiers were not usually 
backward in that respect; but now it was 
evident that they guessed the real reason of 
the unwonted inaction on the part of their 
enemy, and were prepared to take advantage 
of it to the uttermost. 

"Instinctively the hands of the British 
oflicers stole to their swords, which, un- 
sheathed, were lying on the sand beside 
them; instinctively they drew closer together, 
for, in this terrible hour, the bitterness and 
hatred and jealousies of the past twelve 
months were forgotten, and they only re- 
membered that they were brother sollliers 
bound to uphold the honour of their country 
and their class by a desperate struggle, or, if 
it must come, by facing death without a sign 
of fear. 

* It seemed a very unequal contest —these 
two lads, with swords for their only weapons, 
already wearied out with a long and toilsome 
march, against three times their number of 
a no less courageous foe, men bred to the 
desert from their earliest vouth. muscular, 
active, tireléss, and inspired by that terrible 
spirit of fanaticism which held. that the 
slaying of an infidel was a rightcous deed : 
men who had enlisted for the Jehad or Holy 
War under the firm conviction that death 


he had 
and was 
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in the cause of the Mahdi would mean for 
them a swift passage to unending bliss. 

“But that unquenchable spirit of dogged, 
stern, unbreakable obstinacy, that invincible 
courage and persistence which God has put into 
the heart of the Briton, and made part of his 
inmost being, the immovable resolve which 
has been with us in so many dark hours and 
stony places when the tide was turning 
against us and every hope seemed goue-— 
that spirit which, under Heaven's providence, 
enabled the defenders of Lucknow to hold 
out for three long months, against the 
murderous Sepoys, for the safety of those 
helpless women and the honour of that stain- 
less flag ; which nerved the arms and brains 
of Chard and Bromhead and their men at 
Rorke's Drift, and gave them strength to 
hurl back the savage foes once and again from 
that frail barrier of mealie-bags and biscuit 
tins which, during those terrible hours, alone 
stood between the defenceless farms of Natal 
and the ravages of Cetewayo's Zulus—this 
same spirit was upon Kenneth and Gerald 
now, setting each lad's face into lines of grim 
determination, and making them forget all 
the past in the present brotherhood of a 
common anxiety and a common danger. 

* Suddenly a piercing yell broke the heavy 
silence, and the next moment the Dervishes 
could be seen leaping down into the hollow, 
brandishing their spears and shouting as 
they came. 

* The men with the fire-arms had flung 
aside their antiquated weapons, deeming 
them to be of little use at such close quarters ; 
but they carried short swords as wellas their 
muskets, and the naked blades of these now 
glittered in the brilliant moonlight. On 
they came, flinging coarse taunts m the 
faces of the two young men, who now stood 
to meet them stern and resolute. 

“The Dervishes surged forward recklessly 
against the dark brown rocks, for with all 
their loathsome savagery, the  Mahdi's 
followers were brave men and feared death 
as little as anyone living; they strove to hurl 
themselves between the boulders and over- 
whelm their hated foe; but, mercifully, 
Sutherland and Magillicuddy were so placed 
that two only of their assailants could 
attack them at atime; the others were forced 
to prowl round and round, looking for a weak 
point in that kindly circle of defence. 

“ To the two lads it all seemed like a vague, 
horrible dream ; even now, though so many 
vears have gone by since that night, they 
find it difficult to describe in detail all that 
took place. That desperate tight for dear 
life with the enemy’s scouts has left an im- 
pression upon their minds as of a nightmare, 
of tierce dark faces. distorted by rage und 
fanatic hate, of spear-points and sword- 
blades gleaming in the moonlight, of ghostly 
white jibbahs fluttering to and fro, and of 
fiendish cries that seemed already to exult 
over u certain victory. 

* Magillieuddy, the white hot glow of 
combat transfiguring his dark face, reached 
out a long arm, and gripping the tall 
Paggara's spear-shaft with his left hand, 
dealt liis opponent a sword-stroke with the 
other which sent the Dervish reeling back- 
ward, with a brand of flaming red across his 
face. 

"Gerald retained the spear almost by 
instinct, dragging it through a crevice in the 
rock, while he kept one of the others who 
had stepped into the Barrzara’s place at bay 
with his sword. 

“Sutherland, in the meantime, catching 
sight of a gigantic negro, who was creeping 
up under the shelter of the boulder just at 
his side, in order to deal a secure and 
stealthy blow, brought down his weapon 
with all his force upon his sable foeman’s 
head. 

“The young Scot had the advantage of 


position; moreover, the sweeping down- 
stroke was a terrible one, for Kenneth, though 
under middle size. and slight, was also vers 


muscular. Even the negro's proverbially 
tough cranium was not proof against it; 


almost without a groan, he sank slowly down 
upon the sand, his head a terzible sight. 

“e Take that’! Sutherland heard his 
companion hiss fiercely close to his ear, 
and at the same moment Gerald’s an- 
tagonist. one of the men who had been 
armed with muskets, fell with a cry, his own 
comrades spear through his body. 

“ But where were the rest—the other three 
as yet unaccounted for? The British officers 
were not left long in doubt; hardly had 
Gerald's opponent fallen, dragging the spear 
out of the Irishman’s hands as he fell, than 
once more that terrible yell sounded out on 
the silent atmosphere of the desert, ¢/::. 
time from the rear! and, wheeling swiftly. 
the two young men saw that, while they were 
engaged with the first three, the rest of the 
Dervishes had crept round to the back o: 
their rocky citadel. 

„Here, unfortunately, the boulders were 
small and scattered, forming but a poor 
defence; and as the hard-pressed lads se: 
their teeth, and rested their backs against thr 
walls of rock behind them, each felt that un 
crisis of the contlict was yet to come. 

“On dashed the three dusky sons of th: 
desert; they were able to close together er 
the ‘unbelievers’ now, and in a momen 
Briton and Dervish, Christian and Moslem: 
were engaged in a desperate hand-to-haus 
struggle for dear life. 

“Kenneth wounded the man opposite t^ 
him —a lithe, cat-like Arab— slightly in th: 
hand, narrowly escaping at the same time 5 
terrific cut aimed at him by his opponent. 
Sutherland stepped to one side just at th. 
right moment, and the short Dervish swore 
striking full on the rock close to the youn- 
Scotsman's shoulder, was shivered by the 
force of the blow. The owner, thus let: 
weaponless, turned and ran for the desert 
skirting the rock and making straight for th- 
spot where he and his dead comrade had i-i 
their muskets. 

„Int in this second encounter Geral 
Magillicuddy had not fared so well; hi 
unusual height and size had drawn the othe 
two Dervishes upon him, and he was iar 
put to it to hold his own. He made a fiere 
Junge at his nearest enemy's unprotect™: 
breast, but the Arab (for such he was) parrie! 
the thrust with the shaft of his spear. au 
the Irishman's blade was snapped in two 
He stood defenceless and alone, for at thi- 
moment Sutherland was closely pressed bs 
his own opponent. But the brave lad w:- 
not beaten yet; striking up the Dervish - 
levelled spear with his left hand, he drop 
his broken sword, and clenching his fist. li 
the Arab have it, fair on the Jaw— a erustiz. 
British knock-out blow, which no savas 
living could stand against. With a veli « 
mingled surprise and discomfiture, the du-*: 
foeman staggered backwards and fell, vhi: 
Gerald, panting and exhausted, turned with 
no weapon save his bare hands to meet tt: 
onrush of the last fanatic spearman. 

„But the latter had no desire to come 
close quarters—he had seen his stalwa7t 
comrade bowled over like a nine-pin. xi 
just at the very nick of time, the flight :! 


Kenneth's antagonist created a diversion n 


Masillicuddy’s favour. 

„Sutherland whceled round, and, 
that the fallen Dervish was rising slowly t 
his feet again, promptly intervened, with i> 
result that the unfortunate Arab was d x ; 
a position to test the truth of the Ma 
promises of future bliss to all who RR 11 
conflict with the infidel. Then, sword r- 
hand. Sutherland turned to divert 
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attention of the last remaining Dervish fr: 


his weaponless companion, only to find that 
the savage spearman had fled to join his 
fleeing comrade, and that Gerald was leaning 
against the rock, his face deathly pale, and 
the blood dripping freely from a wound, a 
deep spear-thrust in his left shoulder. 

“A chill of fear swept over the young 
Scotsman's frame, such fear as throughout 
the struggle he had never felt for himself, 
and had not believed it possible that he 
could ever feel for the man who, but a short 
time before, had been his deadliest enemy. 

** Magillicuddy—for pity's sake don't tell 
me that you are badly hurt’ ? 

„Gerald shook his head, a shade of sur- 
prise passing over his face, perhaps at the 
note of keen distress in the other's voice; 
then he answered, pulling himself together 
with a sudden brave effort: No, no—it's 
nothing much, only the suddenness of it has 
turned me sick and queer. Sutherland, I say, 
are they really gone ?’ 

What's left of them are, thank God!’ 
Kenneth replied, glancing quickly over the 
rocky barrier in the direction taken by the 
flying foe: the unwounded Dervish spear- 
man and the one whom Sutherland had 
wounded slightly had already reached the 
ridge, and, without even waiting to pick up 
the muskets which lay there, sped off to the 
southward across the sand. 

“And as Kenneth watched, the Baggara, 
whose face Gerald had slashed so terribly at 
the beginning of the fight, rose slowly and 
painfully to his feet, and staggered up the 
slopes of that fatal hollow. But just as he 
reached the summit, the fictitious strength 
lent by fear appeared to fail him, and he 
sank forward and lay a crushed and huddled- 
up heap, without the faintest sign of life. 

„There goes another!’ the Scotsman 
exclaimed ; between the pair of us we've 
accounted for four —that's not so bad—eh? 
ut we've the two who escaped to reckon 
with—don't let us forget that. All this 
firing, which our fellows are too far away to 
hear, has no doubt attracted the attention of 
lots more of the Fuzzies’ scouts, and those 
feliows who've got away will soon be back 
with & whole regiment of their comrades, 
howling for our blood. Our one chance lies 
in getting back to camp as socn as pos- 
sible.' 

"While he spoke Sutherland had been 
rummaging about his person, and finally 
produced a small flask of brandy. ‘I 
brought it out on the off-chance,’ he 
remarked shamefacedly; ‘ you'd better have 
a nip this minute—that brute's spear has 
knocked you all to pieces, and in the mean- 
time I'll see if I can't do something for that 
nasty wound of yours.’ 

" Gerald's pale face went scarlet as he 
took the flask from his old enemy's hand; 
somehow it seemed as if the cause of the 
quarrel which had brought them out into 
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B o CHINAMAN is a gentleman who of late 

years has been occupying a great deal of 
our attention, from the time of the war 
between him and his near neighbours the 
Japs, up to the late diplomatic “ general 
post," not excluding the “ Brother of the 
Sun and Moon, and Grandfather of the Fixed 
Stars," as the titular monarch of China is 
called; but though we look with a critical 
eye upon this vast, unwieldy, densely popu- 
lated Empire, we must not forget that we 
owe to the Chinese a debt which we are 
never likely to be able to repay. 
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the desert that night was wiped from both 
their minds, as a schoolboy wipes a slate ; 
they could only remember what utter fools 
they had been, and call themselves ugly 
names beneath their breath. 

* Sutherland had flushed a dark red too, 
beneath his sunburn, and, to conceal the new 
feelings which were stirring within him, 
drew his handkerchief from his sleeve and 
began hurriedly to tear it into strips. 

“What’s that for?’ demanded Gerald, 
as he handed back the flask—the effect of 
the strong stimulant was soon perceivable in 
the revived strength of his voice, and in 
the colour which had stolen back into his lips. 

*' Your shoulder, was the brief reply. 
* Now, let's get off the coat and belts, and see 
what we can do. I won't promise you that 
my bandaging would pass muster at Netley ; 
but it will prevent you losing any more 
blood, I hope, which is a consideration.’ 

“With intinite care, but not without 
considerable suffering to Gerald, his belts 
and khaki jacket were removed, and then, 
very cautiously, with hands which, if awk- 
ward, were yet almost as gentle as a woman's, 
Sutherland bound up his companion’s wound 
as best he could. Tearing off the blood-soaked 
shirt-sleeve, he rolled it into a rude kind of 
pad, and, having staunched the deep spear- 
thrust as well as he could, bound the square 
folds over it with strong strips of silk torn 
from his handkerchief. Then the khaki 
tunic was slipped on again to keep all secure 
—until the camp should be reached and 
with it the sphere of surgeons and skilled 
attendance and hospital comforts once 
more. 

„„ Thanks awfully,’ said Gerald, when the 
rough operation was over. ‘I’m game for 
anything now, even for another turn with 
the Fuzzies, though I'm sure I hope your 
surgery won't be put to so severe a test. I'd 
no idea you were such a handy fellow, 
Sutherland.’ 

" Kenneth was silent; his head was 
turned away, and he was gazing across the 
sandy hollow towards the ridge on the 
farther side; then, in a strangely stifled tone 
— 1 think there has been a good deal of 
ignorance on both sides—look here!’ break- 
ing off suddenly and turning his face, * I'm 
poing for out revolvers—so you wait here till 
I come back.’ 

"*I might as well go with you,’ said 
Gerald; ‘we shall have to go back that way 
in any case, and the sooner the better, 1 
should think.’ 

„Very well, and together the two men 
stepped out from the rocky oasis, which had 
proved such a veritable City of Refuge, on to 
the blood-stained sand. 

“The three fallen Dervishes had died 
hard, and their bodies lay in twisted and 
writhing attitudes, unnatural and horrible to 
see. The one,.who had fallen with the 
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Let us look first of all at the man as he is. 
His head is a ditferent shape from ours, his 
eyes and his nose are at different angles, and 
his hair is twisted into a form which the rest 
of the world regards as the reverse of beauti- 
ful. Tolose that carefully twisted pig-tail is 
the greatest disgrace a Chinaman can suffer. 

By nature he is indolent, an arrant liar, 
and an inveterate thief. His house is a filthy 
den, and his streets are so narrow that two 
chairs, which is his only substitute for a 
carriage, cannot pass one another, but the 
one must back into a shop or dwelling-house 
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spear through his sinewy frame, still held his 
own weapon clutched in his lean dark hand, 
and his features were horribly disfigured by 
reason of the grin of mingled ferocity aud 
anguish which still rested upon them; 
altogether it was a scene to be left behind as 
speedily as might be—that little hollow with 
its spear-points of rock piercing the sand, 
through which horrible crimson stains were 
soaking slowly, with the ghastly faces of the 
dead turned up to the cloudless dark-blue 
sky of night, and the brilliant moon looking 
calmly down on all. 

* Gerald shuddered as he passed the spot 
where the Dervish whom he had first 
wounded lay, a notionless, inert mass of 
dark-brown limbs and blood.stained white 
jibbah, fairly across the muskets which his 
comrades had left behind them in their 
hasty flight; the young Irishman was new 
yet to this kind of work, and it can scarcely 
be said that he appreciated it. 

“They were not long in reaching the place 
where they had left their revolyers—most 
fortunately none of the enemy had noticed 
them ; and, stooping, Kenneth picked up the 
weapons and turned them over. 

* * Which is yours? -can you tell me?’ hc 
asked. Both the young oflicers were now 
standing scarcely twenty yards from the 
body of the fallen Baggara, but Kenneth 
was the nearer of the two. 

“<T don't know that it makes much 
difference,' Gerald replied ; * but I think mine 
has a scratch, something like an X. on the 
butt—yes—that's it. I Merciful 
Heaven! what is that ?’ 

* A sudden loud report had rung out into 
the silence of the night, and, an instant 
later, Kenneth Sutherland, dropping the 
revolver he held, clutched at his right side, 
swayed for a single moment, and then fell 
forward heavily at his companion’s feet. A 
cry broke from Magillicuddy’s blanched lips; 
the smoke was lying thick upon the sand in 
the direction from which the shot had come ; 
but in a moment the young Irishman had 
bounded through it, to see the Dervish, whom 
both had thought dead, go staggering away 
across the sand. 

" He was a certain mark in that cloud- 
less moonlight, and without an instant's 
hesitation Gerald raised his revolver and 
fired. 

“The Baggara fell with a wild, piercing 
cry, and Magillicuddy, when he reached his 
enemy's side, determined to allow the latter 
no loophole for escape this time, found that 
there was no need for another shot—the 
Dervish was dead—his relentless malignity 
had cost him his life. Gerald paused only 
for a moment to examine the body while 
averting his eyes from the shockingly 
mutilated face, and then hurried back to his 
comrade’s side. 

(To be continued.) 
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to let the other go by. Standing, in fact, in 
the middle of the street and stretching out 
your arms, you can easily touch either side. 
To make matters worse, the streets are usually 
canopied from roof to roof with matting, for 
the purpose of dulling the intensity of the 
sun’s rays, thus intensifying the stench 
arising from the filthy street below. 

He writes—but the 5,000 characters at his 
disposal can hardly be said to compose an 
alphabet, as the letters used are in’ them- 
selves more of the nature of descriptive 
pictures. 
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His conversation is carried on in mono- 
syllables, and the meaning of these mono- 
syllables depends entirely on the tone in 
which they are spoken. There is a story 
təld that some years ago the English Em- 
bassy at Hong-Kong received a deputation 
from the Chinese. The interpreter who was 
acting forthe English suddenly stopped while 
interpreting the Chinese otticial’s speech. 
"Ican't translate that, your Excellency!” 
he said. 

“ You must," was the reply; “I insist on 
kaowing the whole of the speech." 

Well, your Excellency, he says the Eng- 
lish are devils ! ” 

In due course of explanation it turned 
aut that the Chinaman had said that the 
English were brave men, but the word being 
the same for both, only the tone different, 
the interpreter had made a mistake. 

On another occasion, while travelling in 
the country on a very hot day, some English 
people went into a wayside inn to ask for 
some ice. "Timo went on, and the ice never 
came, in spite of their repeated calla for 
"waiter." At last some Chinamen ap- 
peared, bearing triumphantly aloft several 
plates of hot-boiled dumplings. 

He has books in plenty, but their language 
is rude and clumsy, though he reverences all 
books and printed matter as something almost 
sacred, which is strongly evinced by the fact 
that the Buddhist priests sell worthless bits 
of paper as counterfeits for money, which are 
then burned at the altar, as an offering accept- 

. able to the Great God. 

The brutality of John Chinaman to his 
Fellow man is renowned. No nation on the 
face of God's earth, with any pretence to 
civilisation, has ever arrived at the grades 
of torture to which the Chinaman has for 
centuries been accustomed. Their criminals 
when tried never plead “ guilty," but are al. 
ways put to the torture till they do confess, 
though it has been said that the police never 
make a mistake by taking the wrong man. 

Their punishments are equally brutal with 
their tortures. One in frequent use for small 

offences ıs called K'ang, which consists of a 
large wooden block several inches thick, in the 
centre ot which is a hole large enough to admit 
the head. The unfortunate victim is then 
placed in a cage in the street, a helpless butt 
for the idle of the neighbourhood, and is de- 
pendent upon his friends to come and feed 
him, as he cannot reach his mouth himself. 
One of the most ghastly of their punishments 
is one called“ Ling-chee.” The victim is 
crucified by tying his extendel arms to two 
stout upright bamboos. The executioner 
then slowly begins his work of destruction 
‘by slicing portions off the unfortunate man's 
body till the final coup de grace is given, the 
"number of slashes depending on the crime 
ex piated. 

When John Chinaman is in trouble he 
dresses in white: when in perplexity he 
scratches his feet. Not his head but his 
stoniach is regarded as the sent of his under- 
standing. Ik you take off your hat to him 
you insult him, and you do him an honour 
by placing him on your lett hand, not your 
right. 

Let us now pass on from the man to his 
mind. The inventions which have done 
most to revolutionise society — gunpowder, the 
sailor's compass, the printing. press— were 
known and used in China while our fore- 
fathers were bowing down to wood and stone. 
It & certain that the art of printing was prac- 
ti;ed in China long before the tenth century, 
while gunpowder was known and used in the 
manufacture of fireworks from a very remote 
period. The property of loadstone to polarise 
éron was understood during the first century 
of our era, anda Chinese encyclopaedia of the 
date of an. 121 described loadstone as "a 
ston? with which direction can be given to 
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the needle." In a work written a hundred 
years later the use of the compass is ex- 
plained. 

Despite all this, we are to-day infinitely 
farther ahead of them in all points of real 
civilisation—and why ? Because, like the 
steady old tortoise, we have been slowly but 
surely creeping onward, while John China- 
man has, hare-like, curled his head under his 
pig-tail and gone to sleep ; in fact, to-day he is 
not a bit more civilised than he was centuries 
and centuries ago, His ships, for instance, 
are built without keels, and railroads are 
frowned upon by a purblind conservatism. 

Among the nations of the world there is 
none which appears more utterly foreign to 
the Anglo-Saxon than the slant-eyed, pig- 
tailed people of Pekin ana Canton. And yet 
the Anglo-Saxon owes this strange-looking, 
strange-mannered, and strange-tongued 
Celestial a debt which cannot be estimated 
in coin. Every newspaper which is daily in 
our hands, all social gatherings where tea is 
drunk, and every lady rustling in her silks, 
is debtor to John Chinaman. "Take in the 
first place tea. Both the article and its 
name come from China; for the name, which 
in English, French, and German was 
originally “ tay,’ represents the Chinese 
word as spoken in the dialect of Amoy, from 
which probably the first cargoes were 
shipped. As beer is the national drink of 
John Buil, so tea is the national beverage of 
John Chinaman. ln the streets of the 
towns in summer are found large tanks or 
basins containing weak tea, provided for the 
poor nt the expense of the rich. 

Again, the cups out of which we drink tea 
are made of a material first invented in 
China, as the name by which it is commonly 
known suggests. The manufacture of 
porcelain or china, which has been carried 
on in Europe only since the last century, has 
been established among the Chinese for 
nearly one thousand three hundred years. 

A Chinese book written one thousund 
years ago mentions tea-cups of difterent 
kinds of porcelain, so that it was even then 
used to a considerable extent in China, and 
for the very same purpose for which we use , 
it to-day. lts invention must probably be 
referred to the early part of the seventh 
century of the Christian age. 

Ho Ch'ou, a distinguished Chinese states- 
man and student, made about that time a 
series of experiments with. the object of 
recovering the secret of glass. making, which 
had been introduced from abroad about two 
centuries earlier, and had been lost. He 
probably failed in his immediate purpose, 
but his investigations resulted in the pro- 
duction of a green kind of porcelain. 

All the silk of the old Roman Empire for 
centuries seems to have been produced in 
China, and to have found its way to Home 
through the Parthians. It was dyed very 
probably in the Pha:nician factories, and 
then fetched a price of 907. sterling for a 
pound weight of silk. 

Its insect origin seems to have been 
entirely unknown to the Greeks and the 
Romans, but appears to have been found 
out by the later Persians. 

At last, in the year 553 a.n., two Greek 
monks smuggled some silkworm's eggs, 
concealed in their staves, into Greece, and 
from that time silk was produced in the 
West as well as the Mast. 

But these are not the most valuable of the 
benefits for which we have to thank John 
Chinaman. There is still one which exceeds 
all others in importance —and that is, paper. 
The word“ paper ’’ comes from Greece, and 
the Greeks probably got it from Egypt, but 
the article which it then described— a 
writing material produced by the skilful 
arrangement of strips of papyrus pith—has 
given place to something very different. 


Many and varied articles and waste products 
can be pulped down to make modern paper. 
but the best is made of rags, esparto grass, 
or wood—materials which can be prolucei 
in almost all countries. 

Who, then, were the first to make it? anl 
how and when did it first become known in 
the West? Europeans seem to have got it in 
the first place from the Arabs, but the Arab: 
did not invent it. Paper made from grass >s 
and plants is said to have been introduced into 
Samarkand in Central Asia in the year 751 a.v. 
by the Chinese prisoners of war. Soa veget- 
able writing material, ditferent from papyrus, 
was in use in China as early as the eighth 
century. When we consult the Chinese 
books, we find that the invention was at that 
time many centuries old. The credit belong: 
to a Chinese statesman, Ts'ai Lung, who 
lived in the latter part of the first century 
and at the beginning of the second. Th- 
strips of bamboo, which were often used for 
writing on, were inconveniently heavy, anl 
paper made of silk waste, which was als: 
used, was very dear; so this nobleman, wh» 
had the care of the Imperial weapon factories, 
devised a substitute out of the bark of trees. 
hemp, rags, and fishermen's nets. He was 
officially commended for his cleverness by 
an Imperial edict in the year 105 4. D. 

There is just one thing more for which 
the Celestialis responsible. Has the question 
ever been asked you why at weddings we throw 
rice after unfortunatebrides and bridegrooms ? 
If you can't answer, John Chinaman can. 

Long ago, some 1,500 years before Christ. 
there lived in the province of Shansi a most 
famous sorcerer named Chao. It happenel 
one day that a Mr. P’ang came to consult 
the oracle about his future, and Chao in- 
formed the trembling P'ang that he had but 
six days to live. Relying on the old adage 
that “doctors differ," P'ang went off to 
consult another oracle — namely, the fair Miss 
Peachblossom. To her tender feminine 
heart he unfolded his tale of woe, but alas! 
she only contirmed the opinion of Chao, and 
also gave him but six days to live, unless, by 
the exercise of her magical powers, she might 
avert the catastrophe. Judge, then, Chao's 
rage and disgust when, on the seventh dax, he 
met P’ang taking an evening stroll in full 
possession of the most excellent health! 

His rage naturally turned against his 
successful rival, and he set at once to bring 
about her death. 

In China a marriage is arranged, not 
between the most interested parties, but 
between the respective parents. One comes 
and says, J want to marry my son to your 
daughter." “Very well," is the reply; how 
much will you give as a marriage present? 
This is a point in which the parents are 
especially interested ; for it is they and not 
the young couple who get the marriage 
gift. So Chao sent a go-between to Miss 
Peachblossom’s parents, and got them to 
betroth their daughter to a son whom he 
pretended to have. The marriage cards were 
duly interchanged, but the crafty Chao ha.l 
chosen the most unlucky day he could select 
for the wedding--the day in which the 
" Golden Pheasant ” was in the ascendant. 
As surely as the bride entered the red mar- 
riage chair, the spirit-bird would destroy her 
with his powerful beak. But the wise Peach. 
blossom knew all things, and feared not. *I 
will go," she said—" I will fight and defeat 
him." When the wedding morn oame she 
gave directions to have rice thrown out of 
the door, which the spirit-bird instantly 
began to devour ; and while his attention was 
thus occupied, Miss Peachblossom stepped 
into the bridal chair, and passed on her way 
unharmed, setting an example from which 
has sprung our time-honoured custom, and 
which must be reckoned in the debt John 
Bull owes John Chinaman. 
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Ax, fellie, can ye tell us the time?“ 

The question so startled me that I 
all but fell off my bicycle. It was a pitch- 
dark night, and I, on my somewhat rattling 
old solid-tyred safety, was plugging home- 

. wards at about eight or nine knots an hour, 
no more, merely following the stream of 
light cast ahead on the road by my ruby- 
cheeked lamp, and paying no attention to 
anything beyond the business in hand- that 
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A BAD BARGAIN. 
By R. W. K. EDWARDS, 


CHAPTER I. 


of reducing the remaining ten miles betwixt 
me and my home to its lowest terms. So 
that I only became aware of the presence of 
another wheelman, evidently mounted on a 
silent pneumatic, when he addressed his 
abrupt question to me. 

I slowed off and peered sideways into the 
darkness to see my man as I answered. But 
it was as black as my Sunday hat, and 1 
could only judge from his voice that he was 
some native of the district probably a 
miner, most of whom, somehow or other, 
manage to possess pretty good mounts. 

About a quarter to twelve,” I said. “The 
clocks were striking eleven at Drumknowe as 
I came through the town." 

Av, ye cam’ through Drumknowe? ” said 
theother. "It'll bequiet-like in Drumknowe 
the noo." 

“ Ay, quiet enough," I said, and I pressed 
forward to pass my man, as I did not want 
company. 

To my annoyance, however, he accelerated 
his pace with mine, and, as his machine was 
a vastly superior article, he had no difficulty 
in keeping up. Ithen tried dropping back, 
when he did the same; after which I dis- 
gustedly put on aspurt and made my ancient 
steed squeak again; but 1 had tired myse'f 
out, apparently, before my unwelcome com- 
panion had turned a hair in keeping up with 
me. 

* Yon's no muckle o' a machine of yours," 
he said drily, as I gave up trying to get 
rid of him in the course of ascending a long 
hill. 

„As good as I want," I said, rather angrily ; 
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Author of “ The Cugnet’s Head," * Tom's White Elephant,” ete. - 


every good rider supports his own mount, 
as long as it merely supports him, and I was 
ready to back up my wretched old boneshaker 
against all manner of evil report. All the 
same, I am afraid it is not quite true that I 
did not covet a better one. It was just then 
the dream of my life to acquire an up-to-date 
roadster, pneumatic-tyred, with ball-bearings 
throughout; but I had only saved up five 
pounds towards this end, and I should want 
another ten before I could hope to better 
myself. 

“Then you're easy contentit," said the 
exasperating rider at my elbow. I'd as sune 
ride a lorry-wheel as yon thing. Man, it's 
just double the wark o' walkin' tae ye.“ 

* Well, why don't you ride on, if the pace 
is too slow for you ? " I said sulkily. 

* A'm no that hurried," was the answer, 
an' a'm gey fon’ o' company, ye ken.” 

I could only grunt in my disgust ; and 
then he rode up close alongside and slapped 
me on the back with & hand which I felt 
sure was extremely filthy. 

“ Dinna pit yoursel’ aboot,” he said, with 
excessive friendliness, inspired, I was certain, 
a good deal by malt. A'm daein' fine, just 
the pace ye set. A'm noacquant wi’ ye, but 
I like ye fine.—Tak' yer recht fit aff the 
treddle, man, an’ I'll gi’ ye a bit help up this 
brae.—Haud on, noo.” 

He was certainly & very expert rider. He 
had pushed my right foot away with his left. 
His greasy left arm was thrown affectionately 
round my neck, and he was working away 
vigorously at both machines without any 
entanglement. We flew up the hill, and J 
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dared not try to extricate myself from his 
embarrassing embrace, for fear of a smash. 

At the top he parted from me again, but 
still kept about a yard behind me, and I felt 
it was useless to try and escape him. 

“Say, fellie, whaur are ye gaun tae?" 
was his next remark. 

* About five miles farther," I said. “I 
suppose you'll be turning back now," I 
added suggestively. Good night." 

“No, I'll see ye safe hame," he insisted. 
“ Tak’ yer time, man; I'm wi’ ye a’ the way." 

" Man," he said reflectively, & minute 
later,“ it's a pity ye've noa better machine. 
A' can tell yer tongue fine. It's gey queer 
to see you ridin’ aboot on an auld crank, 
while the likes of me is on pneumaties.“ 

"Isuppose you've more money to spend 
than I have," I said. 

„A' doot ye've a pickle mair things ye 
buy for yoursel',“ he rejoined philosophi. 
cally. “Luik at yer claes, man! They'll 
be caustin' tribble the likes of my auld duds 
An' the food ye eat, an' the book stuff yell 
be pittin’ intil yer heid at the College that's 
where it all comes in." 

It was pretty true. 

* I suppose that bicycle cost you a lot," I 
said. 

"List price twenty-five pounds," 
quoted promptly. 


he 
“I got it for twenty-two.’ 


D* Merton was busily engaged in the 

interesting occupation of blowing out a 
football; at his side were Mr. Knapp and 
Purser, assisting him. "The doctor was the 
secretary of the Denton Football Club, and 
on the afternoon of the day of which we are 
writing the first match of the season wasdue. 

* Seems to be a little out of condition,” 
remarked Purser, a lanky but well-made 
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„An' a'm gey sick an’ tired of it," he 
added. Man, a'd like fine to hae a gun. 
A’m. just wearyin’ for.a gun.” 

* Why don't you sell your bicycle ? ” I said. 

* So I would," he rejoined, * if I could get 
& fair price; but ye ken what the cycle- 
agents are. If they see ye want to sell a 
machine, they'll no gie ye a quarter what it 
cost. An' mind ye, a’m fon’ o' cyclin’ tae : 
I wudna like to be a'tegither off the road, ye 
ken." 

At this point a brilliant idea struck me. 
Why should I not do a little trade with my 
companion? I had an old rook-rifle at home 
that he might have, and welcome, and with 
my old machine I might throw in a few 
odds and ends of property that would make 
up the price he would take for his. . 

* What do you want for your machine ?’ 
I asked, as carelessly as I could. 

“Just what I can get," he answered, with 
equal caution, “ if a'll tak’ onything.”’ 

“ Would five pounds do you?" I next 
inquired desperately. 

“ You're a gey humorous kin" o' chap,” 
he snorted. “ Five poon’ fora thing that cost 
_ower twenty!“ 

“Of course I mean with an old bicycle 
thrown in,” I added. ‘ Would you take five 
pounds and this machine I'm riding, for 
instance?“ 


PURSER versus TIME: 
A CYCLING CURIOSITY. 
Bv Pavr BLAKE. 


CHAPTER I. 


doctor, " we must make this one do for to- 
day. 

4 How far off is Saddlecombe? “ asked 
Purser. 

* Sixteen miles," replied hls uncle. 

“That’s nothing," said Purser: “why 
shouldn't I trot over on my bicycle and get 
one for you? The match doesn't begin till 
three." 


The Biter Bit! 


young fellow of sixteen. He was the doctor's 
nephew, on a visit to his uncle for the first 
time. 

Time we got a new ball for our matches," 
said Mr. Knapp, the treasurer and goal- 
keeper of the club. “I wish I'd bought one 
when I was in Saddlecombe last week." 

„Well, it's too late now," responded the 


— 

„It's a hard ride," suggested the doctor, 
“ and we may want you to play this afternoon 
as a substitute.” 

Purser smiled, a little contemptuously. “I 
don't think a little run of thirty-two miles 
will lay me up for the day," he replied. 
“It’s only eleven o'clock now: I should be 
back to lunch." 


“ That'd make it up to aboot, (Sax, mebbe,” 
he answered meditatively. 

* With a gun, of course," I added: getting 
a little excited. A rook.rifle—that's seen 
some service to be sure. Goes off at half. 
cock, I'm bound to say ; but when you know 
that, it's safe enough." 

„Ay, that's sivin the noo. H'm'me^" 

“With a few boxes of cartridges thrown 

»' I went on. 7 

“ Sivin five," was all his e 

I'cudgelled my brain for something I 
could add to the miscellaneous assortment | 
was offering him. 

“Hae ye gotten a volume o' Bur. r-r.ns 
works? he asked. A m just awfy fon' o 
Bur- r- rns, ye ken.“ 

“No, but I've got 
replied. 

ii Aye, Watty’s gran’ readin’ tae," he suid, 
“ an’ so's Govan's detective stories, I mind." 

* Well, come home with me;" I said, ** and 
see if we can't strike a bargain: 

He assented, and we increased our pace. 
As we were nearing home he cunningly 
allowed me to have a spin on his machine. 
It went like a stag, and I knew it to be a 
tip-top mount; and I was determined to 
secure it at all costs, if, when we got anders 
we could agree over a bargain. 

(To be continued.) : 


Skott's novels," I 


Dr. Merton made a sign to Mr. Knapp not 
to interfere. The fact was that his nephew 
—a decent youth in most respects— wa: 
rather fond of putting on * side" about hi- 
prowess at sports, more especially about hi: 
cycling, for which he had taken a prize at 
hisschool. His uncle, therefore, was not sorry 
to have an opportunity of giving him & hint 
that it is well to be modest about one’s 

abilities, even when there may be some 
ground for boasting about them. 

“It isn't the distance,“ said Dr. 
Merton, “it’s the switchback sort of road 
that makes it such a hard ride at least, it is 
to me. There's practically not a level yard 
the whole way : it's all up-hill or down.“ 

„There must be as much up-hill as down 
by the time I get back,” said Purser. 

* Yes, that is so, of course," said Mr. 
Knapp. ‘So half your journey will be up- 
and half down-hill."' 

“ Exactly," assented the doctor. 

“The great mistake people . make." 
remarked Purser, in an authoritative tone. 
is to try to go fast up-hill. I never do; it 
doesn't pay. My rule is, slow and steady 
up-hill, then as fast as you like edown- 
hill." 

„As fast as is safe," said Mr. Knapp. 

Oh, I've a good rim-brake, and I can back 
pedal very strongly." 

"Then what do you say your average 
speed will be, taking half the journey up- and 
half down- hill ? ” asked his uncle. 

That's easily calculated," replied Purser: 
* I go four miles an hour up-hill, and I can 
work up to thirty miles an hour going down: 
so as it's half and half, my average will te 
"^ » say seventeen miles an hour: thi: 
means doing the thirty-two miles there an! 
back in, say, two hours.” 

Knapp was about to speak, but the doctor 
forestalled him. 

* Ican't doit in three," he said ; pue. 
then I'm not so young as I used to be. 
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and there's no doubt the hills between 
here and Saddlecombe are long and weary 
grinds.” 

^ If they're rideable at all, it will be funny 
if I can't go up them at four miles an hour," 
said Purser. 

* Oh, they're rideable enough," said the 
doctor. ‘ Well, you'd better be off ; it's just 
past eleven: I'll expect you to lunch at half- 
past one, bar accidents." 

“I shall be back," replied Purser, as he 
pocketed the money his uncle handed to him 
for the new ball. 
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“You can't mistake the road: follow the 
telegraph-poles all the way," put in Knapp. 

„That's right," said Purser ; “ it stops one 
badly to have to ask the way." 

1n another five minutes he was off. The 
village of Denton stood on a hill, and the 
road to the valley was a mile long with a 
good surface. Purser’s long legs were 
twinkling fast before he had gone fifty yards, 
and he passed out of sight going at a tre- 
mendous pace. 

He's a good rider,’ 
Merton. | 


, 


said Knapp to Dr. 
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ABOARD A “FLYER.” 


By GEORGE ANDREW PATTERSON, R.N., 
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“ Very; but ke won't be back to lunch." 

“Not he," assented Knapp. “Yet it's 
funny too: if he does half the distance at 
four miles an hour and half at thirty, he 
ought to get over the ground at an average 
of seventeen an hour --didn't he?“ 

« "Twould seem so,“ assented the doctor; 
* but as a matter of fact it takes me the best 
part of a day to do the journey comfort- 
ably, even if I don’t walk up the hills. I 
shan't expect to see him much before half. 
past two." 

(To be continued.) 
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Author of “ Jottings in a Man-o'- War's Boat," “In the Gunner's Cabin,” etc. etc, 


A coop many boys no doubt have heard of 
a flying squadron. This usually means 
an extra fleet brought forward for sea service 
when international disputes arise in which 
England is concerned. Sometimes it is 
spoken of as a particular service fleet, but 
flying squadron holds the field as the more 
popular term. When fully equipped, such a 
fleet may perhaps be ordered to cruise off 
and on round our shores, but to keep in close 
telegraphic touch with the Admiralty, so as 
to be ready to be dispatched to that quarter 
of the world where the crisis happens to be. 

Such squadrons were inaugurated by the 
Jate Mr. Childers when at the head of the 
Admiralty some thirty years ago, although 
the movement was not then called forth by 
any national danger. His object in organis- 
ing what is commonly known to seafaring 
menas “the first flying squadron” was to 
make an imposing display of the Union 
Jack in the Colonies, and at the same time 
to relieve time-expired ships on foreign 
stations and train youthful sailors. So a 
fleet of frigates was collected, an eminent 
sailor appointed to the command, and sailing 
orders forwarded to the squadron to start on 
a cruise round the world. I feel pretty sure 
that many B. O. P.“ readers who are looking 
forward to going to sea would like to be told 
some incidents of the cruise. 

The new departure aroused great enthu- 
siasm in naval circles. First of all, there 
was the novelty of the thing, for no British 
fleet had gone the circuit of the globe since 
the days of Cominodore Anson. ‘Then there 
was the pleasant prospect of visiting relatives 
in foreign parts, especially in Australia, and 
no money to pay for what some said would 
be a yachting trip. In fact, everything 
looked so rosy that appointments were 
eagerly sought after. All could not go, of 
course, so rejected ones consoled themselves 
by making nasty remarks about Botany Bay. 
Sour grapes," replied we, and smiled 
sweetly in anticipation of the good times in 
store for us. 

But, alas! the gilt was soon rnbbed off the 
gingerbread, for as soon as the flyers spread 
their wings and got clear of the Channel it 
was all work and no play—long, very long, 
sea trips, but very short harbour holidays; 
enough salt horse and hard tack to satisfy 
a glutton, but precious little soft tack; lots 
of middle watch to keep, but no all-night-in 
to make up for it. And to make matters 
worse, economy was the order of the day ; so 
all hands fore and aft were put on a strict 
gallon and a-quarter of water per day for 
everything —washing, cooking, and drinking ; 
after that the tank was locked, and a red 
marine put sentry over it to see that no one 
got a drop more. 


Yes, the Jacks aboard the “ Hungry six," 
as the flyers came to be styled, found it bard 
times everyway. They saw they had made a 
mistake, and called themselves big fools for 
volunteering. One of them, who was a bit of 
a rhymester, in reference to the scanty supply 
of water, hit off the situation thus: 


“And now our time for washing clothes was 
changed to day from night, 
Which gave more satisfaction to do it by day- 


light. 

You know, perhaps, that washing in the night is 
nat a joke, 

You slip and slide all in the dark, and get an ugly 
poke ; 


And should it be a pair of pants, one leg you 
might wash twice, 

And miss the other altogether, so that they look 
quite nice! 

There's artful dodgers, too, at sea, with whom you 
have to cope, 

For if you only turn your back, they'll walk off 
with your soap. 

You're lucky if you water get that's fresh to soften 
dirt, l 

And then in salt you have to rinse and finish off 
your shirt. 

We have a short time twice a week allowed to wash 
our duds, 

And then there's quíte a rush, you know, to be first 
at the tubs. 

Our bedsteads get fortnightly scrubs, and, as you 
rend in books, 

They do not stand on legs, you know, but hang on 
beams to hooks. 

On Mondays, too, ut sea, if fine, air bedding’ is the 
pipe, 

And up the rigging then you climb with a load 
that's far from light ; 

I don't say that, as you may think, just for the idle 
talk : : 

If you were here you'd see us all take up our beds 
and walk.” 


Ships were laid under strict orders to keep 
station, sailing at intervals of about a quarter 
of & mile apart. On ordinary occasions this 
was comparatively easy, but not so in gales 
and dead calms. In the latter case, the 
vessels having no way on could not be 
steered, but lay helpless, rising and dipping 
with the ocean swell, their sails all limp and 
flapping against the masts. Under these 
conditions it was curious to note how they 
seemed to attract one another; in spite of 
all efforts they would frequently drift towards 
each other like corks in a tub, so that crews 
would be called upon to manhandle spars to 
fend off and prevent actual collision. 

These were the times for sailors to whistle 
for a breeze, and sooner or later they got it, 
often more than they wanted, as when winds 
piped up and grew to hurricanes. Even 
then ships kept station fairly well while 


daylight lasted, and it was grand to see 
them bearing up amid storm and stress of 
weather in such mountainous seas. But dark- 
ness drew on and dangers increased ; con- 
sorts’ lights became obscured, then disap- 
peared, and the flyers plunged onwards into 
the blinding thickness of the mght ignorant 
of each others whereabouts, wich topmen 
nloft best part of the watch, soaked to the 
skin, reefing, furling, repairing rent sails or 
broken spurs. I daresay they kept one 
hand for themselves and held on for dear 
life, for it was God help the poor fellow who 
should fall overboard now: no mortal aid 
could be put forth in his behalf in such 
weather as this. 

Steam being rarely used, I was left free to 
indulge my all-night-in; so on such nights, 
after the master-at-arms had paid us and the 
gunroom over the way his usual visit to 
announce, “Four bells, gentlemen— Out 
lights," I would tumble my way out of the 
mess berth, and set about turning in. But 
it was all a job before one got fairly stowed 
away inside his hammock. First of all it 
was necessary to rig up & waterproof tent 
arrangement over it, for on wild nights the 
sea would find its way on to the main deck, 
and as the fiver lurched and strained in 
heavy seas, the deck seams would open and 
Squirt a tiny stream of slush upon sleepers 
underneath. So, having fixed up the tent 
arrangement to shoot off this water cach side 
of my hammock, and then squeezed inside 
and tucked myself up in the dreaming sack, 
I would lie awake listening to the hurly- 
burly. 

Through the hatchways I could hear the 
hoarse bellowings of the tempest; then, in a 
moment of lull, the officer of the watch 
shouting his orders; then the pulley hauling 
and tramping and creaking when it was 
hoist away something or other; then very 
likely at this juncture an extra heavy roll 
would bump me hard up under the deck 
beams, and set all the sea-chests underneath 
me dancing and cutting capers. I could 
tell also by the shuttling and confusion on 
deck that the hands on the rope had been 
plumped all of a heap in the lee scuppers, 
and, though strongly sympathising with the 
worthy fellows up there battling with the 
storm, I cannot resist a smile inside my 
blankets as I reflect upon the ejaculation 
and subsequent altercation that follow when, 
in the slipping and lurching, a booted marine 
comes down heavily upon the poor corns of 
some barefoot seaman. 

Bang! That means the main topsail's 
gone, and all the work will have to be done 
over again. By-and-by a huge wave slaps 
against the weather broadside, bursting in 
several main deck ports; I hear the swes!: 
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of water inboard, and the scramble for swabs 
to bung up the holes until the carpenter's 
crew can be roused out and set to work with 
saw and hammer, and plank and wedge, to 
cobble up a temporary patch strong enough 
‘to keep out the sea. 

In the midst of such incidents I dose off 
into my first sleep, and become oblivious 
to all surroundings, perhaps dreaming I am 
a boy again at home, when something—very 
likely unother rousing bump up under the 
beams—startles me back to life once more, 
and I soon find out by the goings on around 
that I am scouring the ocean in one of the 
flying squad. 

At daylight I was generally one of the 
early birds on deck. A look round would 
reveal a grand sea, curling and breaking on 
all sides, perhaps only one of the flyers in 
sight, and she with her wings clipped in the 
shape of a t'gallant mast gone, and a boat 
washed away besides. However, in a few 
hours the squadron would usually be found 
all together again, lame ducks repairing 
damages, and gallantly struggling to hold 
their own and keep station. 

Accidents were, of course, only to be 
expected under such circumstances. All 
precautions were adopted; decks were 
sanded, life.lines rove along them, and every 
one had to keep his weather eve open for a 
soft place to fall, for it was share and share 
alike all round. An unusually heavy lurch 
once proved too much for even the admiral's 
sea legs; it sent him on his head, and the 
result was a serious scalp-wound. While 
doctors were attending him, a second mighty 
wave broke in the quarter-gallery, splintering 
the gilded gingerbread pretty-pretty work of 
dolphin and mermaid, and floating them 
into the state cabin, so the party were forced 
to pick up lint and sticking-plaster, and fly 
for safety. 

Numerous fatalities occurred by falling 
overboard; one or two may be specified. 
One day a frigate was observed to suddenly 
shoot out of her course. In a few minutes 
she signalled to her consort ahead, ** Have 
you anyone missing?" The latter at once 
piped to muster by the open list, when every 
man has to pass round the capstan upon his 
name being called. Presently the reply 
signal went up, Les, we're a hand short," 
and the fleet then understood why the flyer 
had left her course—she had hauled to the 
wind to examine the floating (dead) body. 
On another occasion a middy, while heaving 
the log. lost his balance, and went down 
before aid could reach him—sad coincidence, 
it occurred on his seventeenth birthday. 

It requires more than ordinary pluck to 
jump overboard from one’s ship when she 
is bowling it off in a strong sea, but there 
were many such records, and several noble 
fellows lost the number of their mess in 
gallant attempts to save unfortunate ship- 
mates. These efforts were all voluntary, and 
made on the spur of the moment, for at sea 
the lifeboat is always kept ready, with a 
crew told off to man her; she is also 
provided with biscuit and water, and the 
boatswain, before he reports all correct at 
evening quarters, personally sees to it that 
the boat is all clear for lowering. 

The naval instructor is the midshipmen's 
schoolmaster, and it was the routine for this 
officer to assemble his young gentlemen on 
the quarter-deck with their sextants just 
before noon every day, that they might 
" shoot the sun," aud work out the observa- 
tion afterwards by nautical astronomy to 
discover in what part of the ocean they 
were. And if they made a mistake in 
their figures, and were sometimes obliged to 
rub out and begin again, why, that made no 
difference so far as the safety of the ship 
was concerned, for the captain and navigator 
are the oflicers jointly responsible for tne 
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navigation of a man-o’-war. When the 
latter had worked out his daily observation, 
and marked off the exact position of the 
ship on the chart, a copy was hung up on 
the main deck, that the crew might observe 
how the vovage was progressing. This 
greatly interested the men, and gave them 
something to talk about. 

And so did the navigator’s next proceeding, 
though it puzzled them greatly, for after 
dotting off the ship's position it was his 
custom to alter the clock. For instance, 
when the flyers were doing the grand stretch 
of ocean between the Cape and Australia, 
with the strong west winds of the roaring 
forties running the log line quite off the reel, 
the navigator would put the clock-hands on 
about half-an-hour day after day. As I have 
suid, this was a puzzle to most of the crew. 
However, I must not stop to explain; it is a 
question of geography, and boys must try 
and solve the problem for themselves. 

But while I am on the topic let me make 
a statement that will doubtless astonish 
many readers who may have often heard 
the «derisive remark, Tes, I'll do so and 
so when there are two Sundays in the 
week." Well, later on in the voyage, we 
really did have two Thursdays in the week— 
and they might just as easily have been 
Sundays—for on a certain May-day morning 
early, our admiral hoisted signal to his fleet, 
“What date do you make it?" He was 
answered, Thursday, May 4," whereupon up 
went his signal, “ Make it Thursday, May 5," 
and so we did, otherwise, on arriving in 
England, we should have discovered that we 
had apparently lost a day in our reckoning— 
a thing which, if I remember rightly, actually 
happened to Captain Cook. 

I said just now that the naval instructor 
is schoolmaster for the gun-room oflicers. 
Now, particular attention was devoted to 
their instruction in practical seamanship ; at 
the same time scholastic studies were by no 
means neglected, and periodical examinations 
of the youngsters were held at sea. When 
these occurred there was an interchange of 
instructors as examiners. One of these was 
a double-barrelled man, a learned but timid 
gentleman; so when, on the first occasion of 
the kind, the boat was reported to him ready 
and waiting alongside to convey him to a 
neighbouring ship, his heart went down into 
his boots. Still he felt he must make an 
effort, so, seizing his papers, he reluctantly 
shuflled his way on deck, where the 
ofticer of the watch greeted him with a 
cheery but somewhat impatient ‘Come on, 
parson.” He reaches the gangway, looks 
wistfully down along a string of narrow toe 
pieces on the broadside—for the skipper has 
never dreamed of hoisting out the ponderous 
companion-ladder for so trifling a matter— 
pulls himself together, and puts forth his 
best leg for the descent, then—shrinks ner- 
vously back! What is to be done? Here's 
the fleet hove to; they will presently be 
signalled to resume sailing. The case is 
urgent ; so an easy-chair—his own easy-chair 
out of the ward room—is hastily rigged up 
and attached to a whip bent on to the main- 
yard, and the timid gentleman is requested 
to take a seat. Hoist away is the order. 
The parson's time has come ; the poor fellow 
shuts his eyes and commends himself to 
Providence, then goes up dangling between 
sea and sky, as the watch of grinning top- 
men double away with the whip. In a 
moment or so the pipe goes to lower, the 
parson is eased down and stowed away in the 
stern sheets of the boat, and the difficulty 
is over for that time. 

When he returns in the evening top- 
men are all ready again, standing by rope in 
hand. 'lhey are often piped to man the 
whip when a sea-chest has to come in, or to 
sling a bullock by the horns and hoist him 


inboard, but to run a parson up to the yard- 
arm doesn't often come in their way, and 
they don't forget to make the most of it. 

And thus, driving before brave west winds. 
sometimes amid sleet and snow, the fleet at 
length reached Australia, and at once became 
immensely popular. It was gala time all 
ihe while we remained in colonial waters ; 
nothing went down but flying squadron ; invi- 
tations to this, that, and the other poured in 
so fast that scant time was found for refitting. 
Flotillas of steamers, densely packed with 
colonists, were always on the way out to 
board the ships, and skippers found it im- 
possible to say them nay. 

The young folks also determined to have 
their share of the sightseeing. English 
boys must know that their opposite numbers 
in Australia have the bump of self-esteem as 
well developed as boys at home, and the 
following letter will show they were not be- 
hind the door when cheek was served out : 


“ To Rear-Admiral G. F. Hornby, 
etc. etc. etc. 


„Sin. A lot of boys in the schools about 
Melbourne would like to have a chance of 
seeing the ships of the Flying Squadron, and 
as we have no chance of doing so without a 
holiday, would you kindly try and get a 
general school holiday on Friday next? We 
are sure no schoolmaster would refuse it it 
asked for by you in one of the papers, or 
through the Governor. 

** Yours respectfully, 


„ SCHOOLBOYS.” 
“November 30, 1869.” 


In answer to this the Admiral cet apart 
two of the flyers for the youngsters’ recrea- 
tion; so they trooped aboard, both boys and 
girls, and soon wormed themselves into 
every corner of the ship, even down to thc 
sand tank and glory hole. Then they came 
up into daylight again and ventured up the 
rigging. Some of the most daring wriggled 
up through the lubber’s hole into the main- 
top, and crowed, and hurrahed, and fancied 
themselves king of the castle indeed. But 
they lost nerve when attempting to descend ; 
so the seamen slung them in the bight of a 
rope and lowered them down to the deck 
among their humbler companions. By this 
time their curiosity was somewhat satisfied, 
and they were more disposed to be chummy 
with the crew than at first; so they brought 
up in the lower deck messes, and very 
quickly found out the soft side of big- 
whiskered sailors, who might be seen dandling 
the youngsters on their knees, no doubt 
reflecting the while on their own fireside 
and bairns at home. Extra provisions were 
issued that day—how the youngsters smacked 
their lips at the lime-juice—and when tea 
was piped, what a pleasant party gathered 
around each mess table, to be sure! Tea 
over, tuere was scrambling for cakes, fruit, 
and money, and then, after clearing out the 
very last scrap of sea-biscuit from the bread- 
barge, the young people cleared out them- 
selves, and reluctantly departed, giving the 
flying squadron three times three cheers and 
one more. 

After such lengthy voyages crews were of 
course granted leave ashore, and their reck- 
less, frolicsome jollity greatly tock with the 
colonials. Jack was not slow to perceive 
this, and felt much flattered; so he became 
still more hilarious, and played off some 
pretty pranks before his leave was run out. 
Some sailors hired horses and rode them 
barebacked, facing their tails. Though they 
often fouled each other and fell off times out 
of number, the tars were like cats, and always 
managed to fall on their feet; they were 
never once hurt, and would pick themselves 
up with a roar of laughter. Others hired 
wheelbarrows and trundled shipmates around 


in boisterous fun. Others, having perhaps 
bought a goose, would insist on calling it a 
hawk, and assured bystauders they would take 
it aboard and teach it totalk. Others danced 
hornpipes about the streets, or carried on top 
ropes * in equally ridiculous sailorlike ways. 

Nor was this all. The fleet as a whole 
felt called upon to do something by way of 
return for the hospitality so lavishly bestowed 
upon them. Their entertainment usually 
took the form of a regatta. Pronunent 
among these functions was that which came 
off at Hobarton. f The day was observed as a 
ceneral holiday; the citizens turned out 
almost to a man to view the proceedings, 
while the Governor and chief men of the 
city were spectators from a grand stand 
erected on the jetty. 

First came the usual items of rowing and 
sailing races for launches, cutters, gigs, etc. ; 
the boats arriving at the starting-point, look. 
ing fresh as paint, with colours flying and 
crews in white ducks and spotless flannels. 
All these events were keenly contested, and 
aroused great enthusiasm. But it was the 
copper-punt race that took the cake that 
day. A copper-punt, you must know, boys, 
is not so much a boat as a washing-tub; it 
is handy for cleaning the ship’s copper ; 
beyond that it is good for nothing, being as 
flat as a pie-dish, impossible to steer, and 
slow as a tortoise. No one, therefore, looks 
for speed in this sort of race. The supreme 
object seems to be to spin things out, come in 
last, and make as much laughter as possible. 

And the copper-punts did their fooling 
admirably. In honour of the occasion they 
were accorded the special distinction of 
being piped away from their ships like any 
other boat, and they came on to the course 
propelled by shovels. The race was under 
go - as - you - please conditions, and the 
puntsters were clad in every conceivable 
costume, and in all the colours of the rain- 
bow. Some were howling swells, others 
clowns and ancient mariners sporting pig- 
tails. Father Neptune was there, and Ally 
Sloper; smooth-cheeked young tars were 
wearing smart caps and bonnets, while ship- 
mates made love to them; here was a 
wrinkled old witch with her broom, and here 
a tar, the port side of his hull representing a 
masher, and his starboard ditto a broken- 
down gentleman. 

Each punt, too, carried its own squeedgee 
band of concertina, banjo, bones, penny- 
whistle, jew’s-harp, foghorn, frying-pan and 
poker, etc. ; performers worked away indepen. 
dently of one another, and all was discord. 


The funny men of the fleet —namely, all those 


who could open their mouths the widest, 
roll their eyes round and round, or waggle 


: their ears up and down—took passage, to 
. make pantomime and play off practical jokes ; 


Y^ 


so that it beggars description to tell of all 


. the goings on—of their subsequent falling 
- overboard of set purpose, to show off tom. 
. foolery in the water, and finally scrambling 
. ashore to wind up with a forecastle dance in 


their dripping motley. Let it sutfice to say 
that the copper-punt race brought down the 
house, so to speak; it put all other races 
into the shade, and kept spectators on the 


broad grin from start to finish. 


We were now half-way round the world, 
and many lower-deck hands throughout the 


' fleet made up their minds to go no farther, 


if they could help it. They were sick of 
salt horse and hard tack and everlasting 
drill. During their shore leave they found 
out that handy men were getting good wages 
and were in great demand up-country, and 
as for roughing it, why, if they couldn't do 
it, who could? That was the way they 


To curry on top ropes —n nantical phrase signi- 


fvinz to behave outrageously in general, 
7 ¢ Hobart Town, the Tasmauian capital, is frequently 


thus represented. 
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looked at it, so they took French leave and 
walked off without saying so much as good- 
bye. A party of runaways from our own 
flyer were a little more polite. In the dusk 
of the evening previous to taking our final 
departure from the Colonies, the scamps 
calmly walked over the side in the usual way 
and manned one of the cutters, as though 
they were the ordinary crew called away on 
duty. However, something in their proceed- 
ings aroused suspicion, and, in response to 
the sentry's challenge, the coxswain politely 
replied Ta ta, Joey; pleasant voyage to 
vou; then in a suppressed energetic aside to 
his crew, * Lift her, boys, and get out of 
range." The sentry brought his rifle to 
bear, and it sounded as though somebody 
was hit, but the boat vanished into the 
gloom and quickly reached theshore. "Their 
descriptions, with rewards for their appre- 
hension, were left behind, and I daresay 
most of them were captured in the long run 
and brought to court-martial. 

Hitherto the voyaging had been rough, 
decidedly rough; now followed a set-off in a 
spell of comparatively smooth water cruising, 
as the fleet sailed over the vast Pacitic, 
dropping an old companion flyer here, and 
picking up a new one elsewhere. This part 
of the course was studded with innumerable 
islands. A close inspection would have 
revealed many of them to be gems of natural 
beauty, with graceful palms fringing their 
coral reefs; but the order was to give them 
a wide berth, so they showed up to our eyes 
as mere indistinct purple blotches on the 
horizon, and one might as well have been a 
thousand miles off them for all that could be 
seen of graceful palms and coral reefs. 

The stretch from New Zealand to Japan 
was tedious in the extreme; so far as I know, 
not a single sail was sighted the whole pas- 
sage, and the only break in the general 
monotony was an interchange of visits 
between the ships, on the few occasions 
when the Admiral considered it to be safe to 
invite his captains aboard the flag to dinner. 

A captain, of course, ought to know his 
own ship. Just so; yet, owing to the 
similarity of several of the squad frigates, a 
certain skipper when returning to his vessel 
on one occasion boarded a_ neighbour. 
Under the impression that he was in his 
own home, he proceeded to give the usual 
order to hoist up his gig. Half that order 
had been uttered when he was suddenly 
struck by the unfamiliar appearance of the 
quarter-deck surroundings, and, realising in 
a flash that he was an intruder, deemed it 
best to beat a hasty retreat, and leave ex- 
planations for another day. 

And if an old seadog of a skipper could 
make such a mistake, I need not be afraid to 
say that the same thing happened to me at 
Yokohama. I had been on a tour of the 
curio-shops, examining the wonderful art 
productions of the Japanese, and had 
purchased a splendid cabinet which I was 
anxious to get safely stowed aboard before 
dark. I indicated my ship to a Jap boatman, 
who forthwith rowed me alongside; so, seizing 
my cabinet, I hurried up the companion- 
ladder, only to discover I was aboard a 
stranger. Fortunately my Jap was hanging 
on the slack at the foot of the ladder, so I 
topped my boom and sheered off again at 
once, glad to be spared the mortification of 
having to wait to be laughed at. 

In course of time Pacific seas were 
sailed over, not only up and down, but 
athwart and across also, then more boisterous 
regions were reached, where it was the same 
old weather over again, only more so. Men's 
hammocks could not be stowed in the nettings, 
or they would have been souked, so they 
were left all day, day after day, hanging on 
their hooks, and the crew were often on 
short commons, by reason of the tea, cocoa, 
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pea-soup, etc., being rolled out of the coppers. 
It was dangerous for one to move about; the 
safest plan was to squat down on the deck 
and curl up legs tailor-fashion. 

This ** rounding the Horn ” is proverbially 
a serious affair. The flying squadron found 
it so; yet it had its comic side. A mighty 
billow surged up on our quarter one evening, 
washing clear a. ay the prize racing-cutter 
that had never been beaten. It then broke 
inboard, smashed in the deck skylights, and 
plumped down below on to the table where 
the ward.room mess were dining off their 
last turkey. A clean sweep was made of the 
centre of the table; but that was not all, for 
the roll caused by this bully wave sent diners 
flying away athwartships at the rate of 
knots, knocked the breath out of their bodies 
as they brought up against lee cabins, and 
then bumped them off their chairs on to the 
deck, where they lay for awhile all huddled 
together, a struggling heap of humanity, all 
but helpless to protect themselves against 
such missiles as plates, dishes, knives and 
forks, and odds and ends of sorts that rained 
down upon them in a shower of bombard- 
ment. 

The mess president was one of the first 
to fetch away; the carcass of the turkey 
followed hard after, hit him full in the 
bosom, and gave him a lift in his flight. 
The parson found a ham.bone rattling about 
his ears. One member was blinded with 
gravy, and was unable to say who kicked his 
tooth out in the scrimmage. Another's 
hoary locks were anointed with the upturned 
mustard-pot. The cruet-stand and a decanter 
were respectively responsible for a black eyc 
and broken nose. Scarce a member of the 
mess went scot-free from blow or bruise, and, 
of course. all were well pickled in salt water. 

As quickly as possible the marine servants, 
who act as waiters at table, hurried to the 
assistance of their masters. Nobody was 
found to be seriously hurt, so dinner napkins 
were brought into requisition to erase gravy- 
stains, and things were put a bit ship-shape. 
The turkey was replaced on the board inside 
the fiddlestrings, but the ham could not be 
found. Several members lost their appetite 
in the capsize and left the table for good ; 
others scorned to be beaten, and declared 
they would see the dinner through, come 
what might. So, screwing themselves into 
their chairs, they resumed knife and fork 
and set to again on whatever could be saved 
from the general wreck, wondering and 
asking each other what had become of the 
ham. There was one man who could have 
told them, had he been so disposed ; but he 
held his tongue. That man was the parson, 
who was bent on getting even with that ham- 
bone for the scurvy way it had treated him, 
and in the confusion he saw his chance. 
Seizing the opportunity and claiming it for 
his share of the spoils, he stole off, and was 
at that moment making short work of it the 
other side of his cabin door, laughing ta 
himself the while as he overheard his mess- 
mates at the table asking their questions 
about pig. These last were laying themselves 
out to be cheerful and make a pleasant finish 
to the meal, but at best i? was a good dinner 
spoilt, and the ward-room never forgot the 
upset at the mess-table while rounding the 
Horn and dining off their last turkey. 

The circuit of the globe was practically 
completed when the fleet crossed its outwara- 
bound track, which took place just otf the 
coast of Brazil. The event was not allowed 
to vass unnoticed, the Admiral signalling to 
his captains, “ Accept my thanks and con- 
gratulations at having kept company round 
the world; we intend to splice the main 
brace." Skippers were not slow to take the 
hint and follow the motions of their senior; 
so that evening a little festivity charmed the 
sea-rovers into good humour, and they swung 
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into their hammocks with a light heart, to 
dream of home. 

A month later, “ Land on the weather bow, 
sir,” caused all hearts to jump for joy ; and, 
passing the bull’s-eyes of the Lizard light- 
house in the first watch, the squadron hauled 
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to the wind and stood on and off land 
until daylight, then stood in for Plymouth. 
Going up the Sound the sun broke upon the 
green swelling uplands of Cornwall and fair 
Devon, a sight which the flyers unanimously 
voted the most delightful prospect they had 


set eyes on in all their voyaging; and just 
before they piped to dinner on November 15, 
1870, with a rousing “one, two, three—let 
go!" the anchors went to the bottom, and 
brought to a close a cruise of fifty-odd 
thousand miles round the world. 


EO TO ⏑ . — 


oING back to puzzles again for a minute, 
there is a capital one in the form of a ring 
showninfig 20. It hasthe appearance of an 
intricate knot or plait. Should anyone wish 
to see it closely, remove it from your finger, 


Fiu. 20. 


and hand it to him in the condition of a or 
» (fig. 21), when it appears that there are 
four rings connected together, as shown, and 
the puzzle is, of course, to re-form the ring ; 
and unless you are already in the secret, it 
will take some time to find out. 


— "—Hüllm— 
— -— 
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By H. F. HoBDEN, 


PART IV. 


level. This hammering forms a dent, where 
one wire crosses another, and causes them to fit 
nicely together. Next, bend the ends round 
until they justoverlap. Cut them offlevel, and 
slightly flatten them, and fasten each with 
silver solder, as in an ordinary ring, taking 
care, however, that each separate wire is 
joined only to its own end, and not to any 
other wire. 

When removed from the stick, they will 


easily shake loose, as in fig. 21, and in this 
instance, perhaps, I had better let you into 
the secret of re-forming the ring. 

To do so, first place the two wires, B, fig. 22, 
together, as shown ; then wires a are crossed 
over to form a figure 8, enclosing the 5 wires, 
as in fig. 23. These are now held firmly, whilst 
the B wires are dropped and worked round 
into position, and crossed over, taking care 
that the right wire lies in the dent or groove 


WIRE-WORKER. 


Author of * The Boy's Own Windmill,” * Launch Engine,” ete. ete, 


work, or outline, which has rather the 
appearance of oxidised silver, and the smali 
pattern or filling may be of the fine gold- 
cased wire. 


in making these, take a sheet of stout card 
and cut the opening for photo, and then cover 
the card with plush-velvet or silk. Strain it 
tightly and secure the overlapping edges 


Fic. 21. 


To make it, take four separate pieces of 
wire, and with the pliers bend up two to form 
a figure 8, as ata (fig. 22). The remaining 
pair must then be bent in the centre, as at B, 
and then interlaced as at c. 


A 


Fic. 24. 


made for it by hammering, and the trick is 
done. 

Returning again to useful articles, the 
glove buttoners (fig. 24) are in great demand. 


Fic. 22. 


Now take a stick of oak or other hard wood, 
and trim it up to the size of the finger you 
intend wearing the ring on; then, keeping the 
straight ends of the wires quite flat and level, 
bend the knot round the stick and hammer 
it well down, so that the wires fit close and 


The hook and shank of these, if of fine wire, 
should be doubled and twisted, to give 
strength and rigidity, the ornamental portion 
of the handles being worked out in single 
strands. 

Very effective photo-frames and miniature 
cases can be made up easily by using rather 
thick tinned iron wire for the main frame- 


with glue at the back. Then make up the wire 
frame to the intended size,and fix it on to the 
velvet background by a few twists of wire or 
thread, Place the photo in position, and 
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finish off the back with a thin card glued 
round the edges, and if mounted on a wire 
easel, as shown in fig. 25, it makes a very 
hnndsome ornament. 

Miniature frames are made in a similar 
way; but as these are much smaller, the 


— 


Fig. 27. 


design should be kept finer, and gold wire 
used for the frame as well as in the filling; 
fig. 26 shows one so treated. 

Another object which opens up a large 
field for decorative treatment is a jewel-box. 
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Small boxes of thin wood or cardboard can 
be covered with velvet, and the inside lined 
with silk, while the outside is fitted with a 
wire-work case of suitable design. So treated, 
they have a very rich effect, and are not 
difficult to make. Two shapes for these are 
given in fig. 27. The inner lining of silk 
should be glued in after the wire-work 
covering has been fixed, so that the internal 
attachments are hidden. 

And now, with these few hints on the 
method of making articles in wire, the study 
of which I hope will help you in working out, 
fresh designs for yourself, I will leave you to 
test your skill practically; and if you take 
care to make each curve perfect before 
hurrying on to the next, you will be surprised 
to see what really beautiful things can be 
made from a piece of wire. 


GYMNASTICS UP TO DATE. 


‘By W. M. VARDON, M.B.C.P.E. 


CHAPTER III. —PARALLEL-BAR EXERCISES. 


HE parallel bars are usually favourites 
with beginners, because there are perhaps 
more elementaty exercises to be performed 
on this appliance than on any other. There 
is another reason why the parallels are 
preferred by many to the horizontal bar— 
the majority of the exercises on the latter are 
circles, and these do not agree with some 
persons, making them feel unpleasantly giddy. 
This giddiness, by the bye, usually wears off 
if practice is persisted in, as it is most often 
merely a sign of want of condition. 

There is plenty of advanced as well as 
elementary work to be accomplished on the 
parallels, and expert gymnasts find plenty to 
employ them in developments of the long- 
arm balance, the planche, etc. 

The best bars are 8 feet in length, 17 
or 18 inches apart, and are adjustable, so 
that they can be fixed at anything from 
3 ft. 6 in. above the ground to 5 ft. The bars 
themselves should be of ash, contain a steel 
core, and be about 14 in. in diameter. 

One of the first exercises to attempt is the 
march forward along the bars. Jump up at 
the ends into straight-arm-rest (fig. a), then 
travel slowly forwards by alternately advanc- 
ing the right and left hands. It is of the 
utmost importance that this and the other 
travelling movements about to be described 
should be performed with the body in the 
bollow-back position shown in fig. a. The 
arms and legs should be kept straight, the 
head held erect, the toes pointed downwards! 
the krees kept closed, and the body re- 
strained from swinging. 

A similar exercise can be done backwards 
by moving the hands one at a time to the 
rcar. Short steps should be taken. It is a 


little more difficult to travel moving both 
hands at once. Before travelling along with 
the help of a swing practise swinging by 
itself. Start as in fig. A, bend at the waist, 
then hollow the back again, and by so doing 
gradually work up a swing. Now swing in 
this way, and when in position shown in 
fig. B, 2, travel a step forward by moving both 
hands at once, repeating at every forward 
swing till ends of bars arereached. Practise 
also travelling backwards by moving the 
hands at the end of every back swing. 

The next exercise is sometimes called a 
dip. Begin as in fig. 4, then lower the body 
slowly till the arms are bent as shown in 
fig. B, 1, then press slowly up again fill the 
arms are straight. When this exercise 
is performed with a swing it is known as 
pumping. Proceed as follows: Swing, 
sterting in the straight-arm rest position, 
and at the end of the back swing suddenly 
bend the arms (fig. n, 1), swing forward, and 
press up at the end of the forward swing; 
then swing to the rear again with straight 
arms, and repeat. Fig. B, 2, shows the 
position just before the body swings back to 
commence the second pump. 

Pumping can be performed backwards by 
reversing the above movements. Swing for- 
ward with straight arms, and when at the 
end of the swing, bend the arms, swing to 
the rear, press up, and repeat. To combine 
pumping and travelling forward perform a 
forward pump, and when the movement is 
almost completed press down, lean slightly 
forward, and move the hands. Fig. B, 2, 
shows the position just after the hop has 
been made. Travelling backwards can be 
done with the backward pump. 
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Now for a few clementary vaulting exer- 
cises. Swing with straight arms, and when 
the end of the forward swing is reached (fig. 
B, 2) pass over the left bar in front of the left 
hand and drop lightly to the ground. A 
vault to the rear can be accomplished by 
passing over the bar behind one hand at the 
end of the backward-swing, and this vault 
and the one to the front can be combined 
with, and performed at the end of, the 
backward or forward pump. Other com- 
binations can be made; for example, a 
forward pump, hop, and vault to the fron: 
can be performed almost in one movement, 
and make a showy exercise. 

Now some practice has been obtained at 
swinging and at bent-arm work the kand- 
spring can be attempted. Start in the 
straight-arm-rest, as in fig. a, only at the 
other end of the bars, swing, and as the legs 
go up to the rear, bend the arms, turn over 
(see tig. D and dotted line), let go with the 
hands and drop to the ground. The hollow- 
back position should be maintained while the 
body is turning over, or you may finish the 
exercise in a sitting, instead of a standing, 
attitude. At the finish of the exercise the 
toes should touch the ground and the legs 
should be bent in order to prevent an 
unpleasant shaking. 

The position shown in fig. D is known as a 
ralf. arm - balance. Before attempting this it 
will be wise to learn the shouldcr-balancc, 
which is somewhat similar to the other but 
easier, because the shoulders as well as the 
hands touch the bar, and the basis of 
support is larger. Take a moderate swing, 
and as the legs go above the head separate 
the elbows from the side and rest the 
shoulders, or rather the tops of the upper 
arms, on the bars, and endeavour to stay in 
the balance position. If too much swing has 
been taken to allow the balance to be held, 
the body must be allowed to drop over on to 
the ground, as in the hand-spring, and the 
exercise must be attempted at first near the 
ends of the bara for this reason. Fig. E, 1. 
shows the performer just about to drop on to 
the bars. Notice that the elbows are well 
away from the sides. It is important that 
they should be so at this point, or the body 
might drop between the bars. After this 
balance has been learnt, a little patience and 


‘practice will enable the learner to swing into, 


and stay in, the half-arm-balance position. 
In this the elbows are kept near the sides 
and the body is supported by the hands 
only. 

The slow-rise is an exercise which demands 
for its accomplishment more strength than 
skill. See fig. c for the starting position. 
The hands should be placed over the ends of 
the bars so that the balls of the hands rest 
on top. Now bend the arms and pull the 
chest to the bars, then raise the elbows till 
the arms are as in fig. B, 1, and press up 
slowly till the straight-arm-rest is reached. 
It isa good feat to start as in fig. a, only 
quite at the end of the bars, to lower down 
(fig. c), and then perform the slow-rise. 

Shoulder-rolls are favourites, and combine 
easily with other exercises. Swing to a 
shoulder-balance, bend at the waist, and, 
keeping the elbows well apart, change the 
hands from near the shoulders to the posi- 
tion shown in fig. E, 2, and then either 
lower the body between the bars or rise to 
the straight-arm-rest by a quick upward 
shoot of the legs. Fig. E, 2, shows the exact 
attitude before attempting the shoot. 

To perfcrz the backward shouider-roll. 
from the straight-arm-rest drop backwards on 
to the arms, taking care to keep the elbows 
well away from the sides, and at the same 
time double at the waist and bring the legs 
over the face (fig. E, 2); now transfer the 
hands and straighten the body till the 
shoulder-balance position is reached, then, 
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'ower with hollow back to straight arm- 
rest. 

The ability to perform a long-arm-balance 
is an object of ambition with every gymnast. 
Fig. E, 3, shows the balance. Commence as 
for the hand-spring, but take more swing 
and do not bend the arms as the legs go up 
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the straight-arm-rest, round the back, bend 
at the waist, lean forward and bend the arms 
slightly, and raise the body slowly by sheer 
strength. 

When the long-arm-balance has been 
mastered, endeavour to walk forward alonz 
the bars holding the balance. 


A backward 


press up slowly to a long-arm-balance iu one 
continuous effort is also worth learning. 
Fig. F shows an exercise known as an 
upper planche, or lever. Start as in fig. a, 
lean forward, bending the arms as little as 
possible, and hold the body horizontally. 
1f the performer is strong enough to support 


to the rear. 


When too much swing is taken 
simply bend the arms and perform a hand- 
spring. The learner wil have to put up 
with many failures before the feat is learnt, 
but once learnt it will help the tyro to 


accomplish many other exercises. To per- 
form this balance without a swing, start from 


HE prints having been made us described in Part I., 

we proceed to develop them, starting at the end of 

the twenty minutes, to which the last part brought us, 

and the prints being under pressure and fixed face 
downwards to the temporary support. 

This temporary support, by the way, is (when pur- 
chased) simply thick paper, which has been rendered 
impervious to water by being coated with some kind 
of varnish or waterproof material. This material I 
lo not much care for, for I find in practice that the 
coating very speedily wears off, and the "temporary 
support ” is too “temporary to be of mach use, as it 
soon tears or wears away in places. I recommend you. 
therefore, to provide yourself with several whole - plate 
pieces of ground “ pot opal,” which is hard, can be 
used any number of times, is not very expensive, and 
will not only do for a temporary support, but will give 
the prints u beautiful matt surface, and will also do for 
drying your prints on ordinary gelatino-chloride 
paper, and give them a matt surface too. 

. In the books of instrnction on the carbon process you 
will probably find t: they recommend the opal 
plates to be covered with enamel collodion before the 
carbon tissue, if squeegeed down on to them; but I have 
not used this, and do not believe it is necessary. 
Instead of it, I use a paste made by putting into a 
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walk can also be performed. To travel 
forwards in the balance position moving 
both hands together is very difficult. There 
are many combinations of balances and other 
exercises ; for instance, a shoulder-roll for- 
ward and a swing up to the balance from the 
shoot is very showy. A slow back roll and a 


(To be continued.) 
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By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


THE CARBON PROCESS.-—PART II. 


bottle about three drams of white wax, and about a 
fluid ounce of turpentine. If placed before a fire this 
will entirely dissolve into a clear solution, and when 
this gets cold a beautifully homogeneous pomatum will 
be the result. This pomatum is liberally rubbed over 
the ground surface of the opal, till it has a shiny 
appearance, and after having remained on for a few 
hours (preferably) it is rubbed off again, till only a 
stratum remains, and the surface looks matt once 
more. But you must not rub off too much, or the 
prints wil] stick. To judge whether enough is still 
on plunge the opal into cold water. The water ought 
to run off it when taken out again, like it does off the 
proverbial “ duck's back.” leaving it entirely dry in an 
instant. If it does not do this, you had better put on 
some more pomatum, for it is possible your prints may 
not come off properly. 

This point settled. we squeegee our prints down. 
And now comes the development. The developer 
being merely hot water, it requires no mixing, which 
saves much trouble! A large can of hot water should 
be taken and a dish of sufficient size to hold about a 
quart is placed before the operator. This di«h is three 
parts filled with hot water. We require a Fahrenheit 
thermometer to judge the temperature, This must be 
from about 110? up to about 120°, but not higher to 


the body on the arch between the thumb and 
first finger instead of on the palm of the 
hand, additional leverage will be obtained. 
A slow press up with Aollow-back to a long- 
arm-balance is a capital feat. It is necessary, 
of course, to be able to perform a planche in 
order to do this. 


begin with, unless we know that our prints are badly 
over-ex posed. 

The paper and support are immersed in the ho 
water, and moved about to get rid of air-bubbles lu 
a few minutes you will see that the carbon tissue i: 
oozing out round the edge of the paper, and tben 
comes the anxious moment. Take up a corner of the 
paper and gently pull it off. Keep the surface of tbe 
support under the water all the time you are pulling of 
the paper, or some of the tissue may also come of. 
When the paper is all off throw it away, as you sec the 
penr is not now on the paper but on the support! 

[ove the opal or paper support gently up and down 
in the water, and you will notice that, as tbe tissue 
dissolves where it is not wanted, the picture begins te 
appear. It is certainly one of the most marvellous opera- 
tions that can be imagined to the uninitiated spectator ' 

The washing must be continued carefully, so as not 
to wash the film off the temporary support till the 
whole of the picture is fully out. After this it is 
immersed in cold water for a few minutes. then in 2 
saturated solution of alum for about five minutes, and 
then rinsed once more in clean cold water, till this 
runs off it pertectly uncoloured. It is then stood up 
on cod (if on opal) or pinned up (if on flexible support) 
to dry. 


When dry the final process of transferring has to 
take place. This is done by taking the picture on the 
temporary support and immersing it in warm water, 

~ together with the final support, which is usually thick 
paper. The surface of this is specially prepared to 

, receive the picture, and the two surfaces are squeegeed 

together into ciose contact by means of the usual 
squeegee. Thev are then dried iu contact, and when 

> perfectly dry the uppermost paper will peel off with 

the film in contact with it, thus making the complete 
print. The picture can be transferred on to other sub- 
stances as a final support, instead of paper; but for 

* directions as to this I must refer you to the manuuls of 
instruction on the process. 

Prints that are over-exposed in places can often be 
saved by the use of much hotter water. To do this I 
use a kett'e of boiling water, which is poured carefully 

. upon the darkest parts of the print until they attain to 
the right depth of colcur. 
trasts can often be saved in this way. 
Lantern-slides can also be made by this prooess, by 
means of special tissue made for transparencies. For 
instructions concerning these, also, I must refer you to 
the books of instruction, as space will not admit of 
more in this place. 
I wiil add & few words in conclusion, as to failures 
in this process—or, rather, things tending to such, 
which must be avoided. 1. Take care not to allow the 
carbon tissue to soak for too long a time in the water 
before squeegeeing it to the bie neri support. It 
should be removed as soon as it shows signs of 
becoming flat after curling. Otherwise it i3 possible 
that the picture may refuse to adhere to the temporary 
support in places, thus causing blisters, or the film 
may peel neariy all off the support. 2. Take care to 
squeegee down tirnily to the temporary support, and so 
avoid air-bubblea, which may spoil the print. 3. Dust 
paper and negative, and keep the paper dry while 
printing, and when storel. 4. Do not keep the paper 
~ for too long a time before printing, the result of which 
. seems to be that the coloured gelatine declines to leave 
the support, so that the picture will not appear 
properly ; it also becomes leathery in consistency, and 
does not dissolve properly. It should be remenibered 
that the action of the light goes on slightly after the 
actual exposure. Thís curious effect will result in 
over exposed prints if the paper, after exposure, is kept 
for too long a time (i.e. several days) before develop- 
ment, In both exposure and development it is better, 
if anything, to err on the side of too light an image, as 
it becomes slightly darker in drying; but, of course, 
the best thing is to hit the correct exposure, which 
van be done in most cases after a little experience of 
tlie process, 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


OUR NAVAL SIGNAL CODES. 


QUITE a small sensation was recently caused by the 
-port of two of the signal-books from Portsmouth 
"eing missing, and possibly in the hands of an enemy. 


Prints with too great con- . 
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a chief of the Wolf Clun of the Mohawk Tribe of the 
six nations of Indians. Mr. Sinclair Cox, who is a 
barrister-at-law, went to the preserves on the Grand 
River to advise the Indians on certain points in their 
treaties wade with the British after the War of Inde- 
yendence, and was able to report that he thought they 

a good case, so they decided to make him a chief 
out of gratitude. Describing the ceremony, he said 
that first of all a venerable gentleman offered up an 
oratorical prayer of great length to the Great Spirit. 
Then other chiefs made painfully long speeches, in 
which they said he should be called the friend across 
the sea, and so on. Then they gave him à wampum, 
which is a sort of armlet. Finally he had to take 
each of the chiefs by the arm in turn, and iuneè down 
the council chamber and up again, while the rest 
chanted slowly. The unpronounceable name of Delh- 
hariwaganereh, which, being interpreted, means 
* Understanding all matters," was also conferred upon 


him. 


SCHOOL UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


THE United States Government is now establishing 
its free-school system in the far-away regions of 
Alaska. The * Schoolmaster” has given a vivid 
account of the circumstances under which the adven- 
turous little band of teachera sent out from Washington 
have succeeded in their work. There were four of 
them, and they were sent out (in a small schooner, with 
books, school supplies, and materials for putting up the 
school-houses and teachers’ residences) to the northern 
territory, where their only communication with the 
outer world was the call of a revenue cutter once u 
year—ice permitting— with mails and supplies They 
have had to act not only as teachers, but as doctors, 
clergy, judges, and police—in short, as emissaries of 
civilisation generally amongst the natives. Amongst 
other reported incidents is the occasional intrusion of 
beara into the schoolrooms. Twice the teachers have 
been able to rescue scholars who had been seized by 
the native medicine men and condemned to death for 
witchcraft; on one occasio: the rescued child was 
found tied to a post, where the rising tide would have 
drowned her in a very shunt time. At one of the 
schools sixty-eight pupils travel back and forth four 
miles each way in an Arctic winter with the ther- 
mometer from 27° to 57° below zero, and often with 
blizzards. One of the children was cither blown out to 
sea or caught and eaten by bears. The teachers 
do their work with loaded rifles at hand “ And yet.” 
continues the account, “the attendance at school i3 
always regular.” Bravo, Alaska boys! 
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THE TEA CLIPPERS. 


A BELFAST correspondent remarks: “A recent 
writer in your valuable B. O. “.“ observes at the 
beginning of his excellent article that perhaps there 
are very few, if any, who remember the great tea 
races ; and it may be some gratification to him, and I 
hope also to some others of your readers, to know that 
there is at any rate one who was afloat at the time 
referred to, and, though not actuallv booked in the 
trials of speed, yet nad the pleasure of taking part in 
one of the races, and no mean part cither. . . I have 
just henrd that there is still alive a captain who sailed 
the Sir Lancelot, and it would be very interesting to 
know how many mor? there might be who were in any 
way connecte] with those real sailing days now, I fear, 
long past. I may here state that the B.O.P.' is greatly 
prized in our house. The writer can enjoy it as well 
as his family, each taking out of it what p'eases him, 
and all getting something to amuse or iustruct.“ 


EN 


A. VETERAN'8 ADVICE. 


Ir you want to get your aches and trials out of 
sight, hide them under your mercies. Keep a clean 
conscience and a good stock of Bible promises within 
reach. Beware of being amongst tar, lest it soil 
you," but if the path of duty leads you near to tar and 
pitch, then, if the Master orders you there, He will 
;eep you undefiled. Neverspend a day without trying 
to do somebody good, and then, keeping step with 
your Master, narch on towards home over any road, 
however rough, or against any lead- winds that may 
smite your face. It will be all sunshine when we get 
to heaven.— cec. Dr. Cuyler. 
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SOMETHING LIKE A CAMP. 


Tux Christian Endeavour World's Convention next 
year, at which some 40,000 delegates are expected to 
be present, will take the form of a huge camp-meeting, 
instead of being held in a number of halls in various 
parta of London. A „ park has been selected 
us the site, on which upwards of 1,000 tents will be 
erected, besides two enormous meeting-tents capable ot 
seating 10,000 persons cach. The latter will be specially 
brought over from America. These, with several other 
large tents, will form a *White City” that will prob- 
ably be unique iu the history of young people's 
gatherings. 


"should these signal-books not have been forthcoming 
within a limited period, or satisfactorily accounted for, 
“he entire signal code in use in the navy would have had 
-obe altogether changed. As instancing the importance 
he naval authorities attach to these volumes, it is as 


vell to explain that on all sea-going vessels the signal- 
'0ks are kept in a box lined with lead and with a 
"umber of holes perforated, so that in case of emer- 
zency, such as the ship being captured by an enemy, 
he box would be thrown overboard and at once sink 
0 the bottom of the sea. When the ill-fated Victoria 
vas rammed by the Camperdown off Tripoli one of the 
ew articles which floated was the box containing the 
ignal codes, and, profiting by experience, the Admiralty 
lirected that in future a box similar to tha? now 
opted should be issued, so that in case of c«lamity 
he box car. be got rid of without fear of it falling into 
he hands of the enemy. 
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WHAT THE LONDON POLICEMAN 
COSTB. 


SOME interesting particulars are given in the 
Statistics"? volume of the London County Council, 
8 to the cost of maintalning the London police force. 
t appears that the Metropolitan Police, including the 
‘ity, costs more per inhabitant and per constable than 
ny other force in England. The police force in 
ondon numbers 15,326 officers and men, of whom 
early 2,000 are employed on special duties. The total 
ost of this force for the year 1896 was 1,377,765/., 
thich works out at 4s. lid. per inhabitant and 
6l. 9s. 4d. per constable. The cost of the Liverpool 
olice in the same period was 111,5237. or 3s. 8d. per 
ahabitant, and 90/. 13s, 7d. per constable. The Man- 
bester police cost 96,076/., or 3s. 9d. per inhabitant, 
nd 922. 4s. 4d. per constable; while in Birmingham 
he charge was only 60,9441., or 2s. 6d. per inhabitant, 
nd 917. 4s. 8d. per constable. 
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ENGLISH BARRISTER AS 
MOHAWK CHIEF. 
Tug result of a recent visit to America by Mr. E. W. 


inclair Cox, to attend the International Law Con- 
arence at Buffalo, is that he now bears the honours of 
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LEAD KEEL 
Named Plan of a Racing Yacat. 
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A BAD BARGAIN. 


By R. W. K. Epwarps, 


Author of he Cygnet's Head," “ Tom's 
White Elephant," etc. 


CHAPTER II. 


V THEN the light of the hall-door 

shone on him, I could see 
that he was the very dirtiest man, 
in the way of a miner or otherwise, 
that could ever have set foot in my 
respected aunt's abode. 

She, however, good soul, was safe 
upstairs in the arms of Morpheus, 
and I took my companion into my 
inner sanctum (which had a quaint 
flavour about it in consequence 
for weeks afterwards) and drove a 
bargain. 

He was a hard man to deal with. 
He kept casting his eye on some- 
thing of mine that he had taken 
& sudden fancy to, and then no- 
thing but the promise of it would 
bring him to agree to trade. 

Ultimately he left the house on 
my old bicycle, which was heavily 
and curiously laden. From one of 
the handles was suspended an 
alarum clock, which tingled merrily 
as the machine creaked down the 
drive. From the other hung a 
parcel made up of a selection of the 
works of Sir Walter Scott, Mr. 
Charles Dickens, and Dr. Isaac 
Todhunter, tightly tied with a 
String. To the backbone was tied 
my late rook.rifle, the muzzle 
pointing forward | menacingly ; 
and a few hundred cartridges 
caused the rider’s pockets to bulge 
dangerously. A silver scarf. pin 
and a few other pieces of small 
jewellery adorned his person; and 
in exchange for this miscellaneous 
property, and the five- pound note 
that I had been hoarding, I had in 
my possession what I could see 
was one of the best machines it 
would be possible to procure. 

Everything about it was so com- 
plete. The plated parts were bright. 
the handles looked like ivory, the 
enamel shone again ; a dainty talc- 
faced gear-case half hid, half ex- 
pressed, the beauties of a bright 
gun-metal chain; a pneumatic 
saddle covered with a jaeger pad 
rendered sitting as easy as lying 
down in a Turkish bath. As it 
leaned against the wall while I 
dotingly examined it with a 
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candle, it looked instinct with latent motion. 
I could almost imagine a vital principle con- 
cealed in that half-vertebrate structure. 
And I retired to bed and slept ecstatically. 

Next morning I came down a little late for 
breakfast, half inclined to think that I must 
have dreamt only of driving such a wonder. 
ful bargain. My aunt was down before me, 
and was pouring out tea with a rigidity of 
demeanour which was the usual sign of 
approaching differences. 

“Did you bring anyone into the house 
with you last night, Harold—or this 
morning ? " she asked in a firm voice. 

"Er—yes," I replied--“I did, Aunt 
Bridget." 

“ I thought my ears were not mistaken." 

“ I hope we didn't disturb you, Aunt,” I 
added. There was always a difficulty about 
bringing anyone into the house, especially 
s0 late, of course. 

“No. I daresay I shouldn't have slept in 
any ense." 

“The fact is," I added, "I.er — bought a 
new bicycle last night." 

My aunt had a particular horror of bicycles. 
She said they made men pigeon-breasted. 
She said they were dangerous to the bodies 
of their riders, and to the minds of 
pedestrians. She was, in fact, a rabid anti- 
cyclist. She thought worse of a cyclist than 
& horse-dealer does; and I am bound to say 
that she thought still worse of horse-dealeis. 
There was, however, some of the iniquity of 
horseflesh about a bicycle in her eyes: the 
same suggestion of wicked speed in loco- 
motion, and possibilities of racing; and the 
newer and better the machine the worse she 
thought of it. She could tolerate a veal 
genuine bone-shaker: there was something 
about it suggestive of the ancient and 
respectable hobby-horse that had been in 
vogue in the days of her mother's child- 
hood. 

“ Bought a new bicycle?" she inquired. 
“ And, pray, have you paid for it?“ 

"Oh, yes," I hastened to add—“ there's 
that five pounds, you know, I've been keep- 
ing." 

“ You ought to get a very good bicycle for 
five pounds, I am sure," she said, with a 
sniff. 

This was a sarcasm aimed at bicycles, I 
thought, so I answered — 

* No, indeed, Aunt Bridget, you couldn't 
get & bicycle worth riding for five pounds. 
A good bicycle costs about twenty.“ 
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* Then your new bicycle must be a very 
bad one, I suppose,” she replied shortly. 

" On the contrary, Aunt Bridget, it is, I 
should say, on looking at it, almost the best 
that can be procured for money, and must 
have cost, when new, something like twenty- 
two or twenty-three pounds." 

I was particularly calm in the elation 
brought by my new possession, and was ready 
to tackle my dear aunt to any extent. She 
was getting a trifle fidgety at my figures, so 
I hastened to put her out of suspense. 

“I have managed to secure it,“ I went on, 
“bya very lucky bargain. In addition to the 
tive pounds which you know I had saved, I 
also gave in exchange my old machine and a 
few odds and ends.” 

„What sort of odds and ends?" 

„Well, there's that nasty dangerous rook- 
rifle which you so much disliked. I’m glad 
I've got rid of it. Ididn't like to throw it 
away, but it wasn't safe." 

This distinctly scored a point or two for 
me with Aunt Bridget. She always looked 
upon guns as automatic and irresponsible 
loaders and firers, of uncertain tempers and 
malevolent dispositions. 

“Well, I hope you've done well," she 
answered, much mollified. 

"Ive made a splendid bargain,” I 
replied enthusiastically, “Tve got a thing 
worth at least twenty pounds for not more 
than ten." 

* Oh! Ihope you've not cheated the poor 
man," said Aunt Bridget. 

He's perfectly satisfied. He says my 
bicycle is good enough for him." 

“Well, but he must have lost by the 
transaction," she continued. *I hope you 
haven't cheated him. If you say it's worth 
twenty pounds and you've got it for ten, he 
must have been the loser, poor fellow." 

This was aggravating. My dear aunt 
ignored the whole principle of mutual bargain- 
ing, which I hastened to explain to her. 

* You see," I Said, each side in this case 
gets exactly what he wants. Either is 
contented, because what he gives to the other 
is, to him, half the value of what he gets 
from the other, but, to the other, double the 
value of what he, the other, parts with. 
Suppose that A and B are two individuals 
and that zr ——"' 

My aunt was fairly convinced. Any 
evidences on my part of college education, 
casually betrayed in argument, always brought 
her round. I fear Iwas guilty of aiming at 


mystifying her at times, but I am sure she 
has forgiven me. 

“What sort of man was he? ” she asked. 
“Was he a gentleman? "' 

"A resident in the neighbourhood. ! 
think," I answered airily. ("Resident ^ 
sounded well) “I have never met him 
before, but he happened to be going my wir, 
and we rode together, and in the course oí 
conversation found that we were each willing 
to make an exchange. I gave him one or two 
other things. He appeared to be a fellow of 
literary tastes —rather cultivated in fact— 
and, as he told me that his edition of Si: 
Walter Scott's novels was not complete, I i+: 
him have my copy of ‘Ivanhoe,’ and I also 
gave him an Algebra and one or two other 
books he had taken a fancy to.” 

“Did he give you anything in exchanze 
besides the bicycle?“ 

* No!" Ireplied. 

“ He didn't leave that, did he?"' said my 
aunt, pointing to the mantelpiece. 

I looked up. There, next to the clock. lax 
deposited on a small piece of paper placed tc 
receive it, a very short and extremely dirt: 
clay pipe with a tin capto it. All the ingeniou- 
representation I had given of my companion 
of the evening before was shivered to pieces. 

„Harold.“ said my aunt, in a rather 
terrible voice, “I trust that horrid thin; 
is not yours ! 

„Oh, no," I said, ashamed. “It was 
er - the man who was here, I daresay, who 
leftit. He was rather a rough sort of person. 
you know—eccentric and all that; and | 
remember he had it in his mouth when I 
first spoke to him." 

"Oh! Im relieved,” said my dex 
nunt. “I was afraid at first that vou were 
going to give way to nicotie practices. 
Promise me, Harold, never to smoke til. 
you're twenty-five.” 

* All right, aunt," I said, ** and now come 
and look at my new bargain. You ust set 
it." 

* Well it certainly looks nicer than th: 
old one," she said, as we contemplated it. 
sparkling in the sun against the outer wal. 
„Those thick wheels look so nice and _ heavt 
and steady: and it hasn't got that horrit 
chain thing that must have been so much ig 
your way in the other. 

"I hope," she added, in a voice tha: 
somehow rather chilled me, as you got i 
so cheaply, that it was honestly come by." 

( To be continued.) 


A BOLD CLIMBER; OR, FOR AN EMPIRE. 


By Davip Ker. 


Author of “ Hunted Through the Frozen Oeean,’ “ The Finder of the White Elephant” ete. 


6 as such an assertion may 

seem to many young readers, there are 
few things in the world more utterly dull 
than a siege. 

The taking of a fortress by storm is un- 
doubtedly exciting enough while it lasts; but 
as for a regular siege, by blockade or by 
scientific approaches, nothing more tedious 
and wearisome can well be imagined. 

Day after day, as you look out from your 
defences, all that you sce is a number of 
men grubbing in ditches or piling up heaps 
of dirt. These, you are told, are the 
"approaches" ; and very slow approuches 
they apparently are, for they never seem to 
come any nearer, ind always appear to be 
just in the same staze of progress. 


Clilustrated by ALERED PLARSE,) 


CHAPTER XIT.—A STARTLING REVELATION. 


Every now and then, it is true, one of 
these dirt-heaps cuts its teeth in the form of 
several pieces of cannon; and you have, at 
times, such little excitements as seeing the 
whole side-wall of your quarters fly crashing 
in splinters before the explosion of a shell, 
or the brother-oflicer with whom you are 
chatting fall dead at your feet, headless or 
limbless. But this happens only now and 
again; and for the most part you resign 
yourself to be bored with the monotonous 
booming of the guns all day, and with being 
knocked up every night to meet an attack 
that never comes. 

And so the weary, weary work drags on, 
day after day, and week after week; and it 
may safely be pronounced that the besiegers 


find it not a whit less stupid and tiresorx 
than the besieged. 

Then at last, perhaps, there comes a dat 
when you see a sudden stir and bustle in the 
enemy's lines—men hurrying to and fn. 
tents being struck, artillery horses put: 
guns limbered up, odds and ends set on ti 
—and presently the besieging army bein: 
to roll away like a drifting cloud, mass er 
mass, and you know that the long-wishei 
for “relieving force" has really come i: 
sight at last. 

Or else, it may be (for such things c 
happen sometimes), a passing officer tc 
you, with a very grave face, that the am- 
munition has run out, or the water failed. c: 
the food come to an end; and a council o 


war is called, and decides that “the position 
is no longer tenable’’; and there is a great 
deal of riding to and fro between the town 
and the enemy's camp; and by.and.by 
you and your comrades march out and leave 
the place clear for the besiegers, getting 
what comfort you can from the assurance of 
their general—who, having won the game, 
can afford to be polite—that * your heroic 
defence has covered you with glory." 

All this was an utter surprise to the un- 
initiated Tom Watts, who, like mamy other 
people that have seen nothing of real war, 
had always supposed it to be an incessant 
whirl of fights, and perils, and hairbreadth 
escapes—ceaseless bloodshed, deafening up- 
roar, and maddening excitement. Hence the 
leaden monotony of those long and weary 
weeks (in which one day was just like 
another, and nothing ever happened except 
that the breach in the fort wall gradually 
grew wider and wider, and the enemy's 
advanced posts crept nearer and nearer) was 
quite beyond his comprehension. 

But the monotonous inaction which even 
this quiet Shropshire lad found all but un- 
bearable pressed harder still upon the rough 
"crimp recruits" that formed too large 2. 
part ofthe British portion of Clive's scanty 
force. 

don't see no fun in this sort o' work, 
I don’t!” growled a hang-dog-looking fellow, 
who evidently knew the inside of a prison 
better than that of a barrack. “ Wot's the 
joke o' bein’ stuck up to be popped at like 
pigeons, and not even allowed to 'it 'em 
back ? - and where’s the use o’ fightin’, if 
there ain't no plunderin'? "There's heaps o' 
loot (booty) in that ’ere camp, I'll be bound, 
if they'd jist let us git at it!“ 

„Come, don't let yer tongue git too long 
for yer teeth, young feller,” gruflly broke in 
an oider man, who had been with Clive 
against the French at Fort St. David. “I've 
see'd Cap'n Clive at work, and I can tell yer 
he knows his business better than you can 
teach him. When he's ready, he'll give yer 
fightin’ enough, never fear—and plunder 
enough too, if so be as you're alive to put 
yer 'ands on it." 

„Right you are, Bill!" said another 
veteran; “the cap'n knows wot he's about, 
he does. He's got some'at keepin’ hot for 
them blackies, I'll be bound ; and you'll see 
as they'll lose nothin’ by waitin’ ! " 

** Well, I wish he'd look sharp and sarve 
it up, then," grunted a fourth man, “for it 
don't seem nat’ral, nohow, for Englishmen 
to be kept cooped up this ’ere way by a pack 
o’ blackamoors ! ” 

But however the English grenadiers might 
grumble and growl, the trust of Clive's 
native soldiers in their young leader never 
wavered for a moment. The almost in- 
credible feats that he had already achieved 
had dazzled the simple minds of these grown- 
up children to such a degree that they 
thought no exploit too hard for him. Some 
of them actually believed him to be a super- 
natural being, against whom no mortal 
warrior could prevail; and all alike were 
firm in the conviction that (as Nag the 
Koleree was never weary of prophesying) he 
would always be, as they fondly called him, 
the '*' Victorious in War." 

Well it was for the young hero that, in 
this deadly crisis, he thus had the loyalty of 
his men to second him; for, as the siege 
went on, the burden that he had to bear was 
fast becoming too heavy even for him. 

The whole care of the defence was upon 
him now,and he had to see to everything 
himself, and to do the duty of half a dozen 
other men as well as his own; for, of his 
eight officers, the only two who had any real 
experience had fallen, and a third had been 
disabled, while four of the remaining five 
(like himself) were clerks who had gone 
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straight from the desk to the camp, and not 
one of them had ever seen, till now, the face 
of an enemy. 

His little garrison, too, was dwindling fast. 
Carefully as he husbanded the lives of his 
men, while exposing his own, as if he were 
indeed the invulnerable being that the super- 
stitious natives thought him, cannon-balls, 
sunstrokes, and the sickness caused by bad 
food and water, had told fatally upon the 
pert-up band, of whom one man in five was 
alrealy dead or disabled, while every day 
that passed swelled the ghastly list with 
fresh casualties. 

But, as if all this were not enough, the 
young commander's bold heart was cease- 
lessly gnawed by another secret anxiety, more 
deadly than all. 

Their stores, hastily snatched ere the 
besieging force closed round them, were now, 
in the sixth week of the siege, beginning to 
run short, and famine was staring them in 
the face! 

Famine, indeed, had no terrors for this 
indomitable man, who would have gnawed 
his own flesh rather than give up a post that 
he had once undertaken to defend. But no 
one knew better than Robert Clive how 
easily dissensions break forth among men of 
different creeds and races; and he looked 
forward with secret dismay to the coming of 
a time when the pressure of dire distress 
would loosen the bonds of discipline, and 
when a fatal quarrel, or a yet more fatal 
mutiny, among his wild and motley followers, 
would leave them all at the mercy of a 
foe to whom the very name of mercy was 
unknown. 

And at last it seemed as if the time had 
come; for, on the forty-sixth day of the 
siege, the young captain, making his usual 
inspection of the stores, felt his brave heart 
sink, when he found them so nearly exhausted 
that the meagre rations, which were even 
now barely adequate to sustain the strength 
of his men, must be diminished one-half, if 
they were to hold out at all! 

But Robert Clive was not the man to 
shrink from any emergency, however terrific. 
In a trice the men were mustered, English 
and natives alike; and their young leader 
told them in a few simple, manly words what 
was required of them all. 

The surly faces of the Company’s troops 
grew doubly dark as they listened ; and for 
an instant the existence of British India 
wavered in the balance, and the strong heart 
of its great founder trembled as it had never 
done in the storm of battle. 

But ere anyone had time to speak, a tall 
Sepoy corporal, whose broad chest bore two 
decorations given him by the English for 
bravery in action, stepped forth from the 
ranks, and, making his salaam to Clive, 
begged leave to “lay at the feet of the 
Capitaun sahib the words of his comrades,” 
in whose name he proceeded to say that they 
were willing to give up to the white soldiers 
all the rice, and to content themselves with 
the “water” of it — i.e. the thin gruel 
strained away from it in boiling. 


“Thank God ! ” said Clive, with a sudden 


glow on his harsh, worn features, which so 
transfigured them for the moment, that even 
his old friend Tom Watts eyed him in silent 
amazement. 

Then the young captain turned to the 
English, and told them what the Sepoy had 
said. 

This was something which the lowest and 
roughest of the British soldiers could under- 
stand ; and it went straight to the heart of 
every man there. Even the sullen, low- 
browed, bull-dog faces of the ‘ gaol-bird 
recruits" lighted up with a glow of honest, 
manly admiration ; and the big sergeant who 
stood forth as their spokesman uttered the 
feeling of one and all when he said; 
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" We won't take it from 'em, sir; we'll 
share and share alike, as soldiers ought, and 
we'll fight for you as long as there's one man 
of us left!” 

And the mighty cheer that followed his 
words startled the besiegers in their distant 
camp. 

But it was the turn of the besieged to be 
startled that night, a little after midnight 
was past. The moon had set, and all was 
dark and still, when there came to their ears 
all at once, faint and fur, but too plain to be 
mistaken, a sound that most of them knew 
well—the dull crackle of distant firing ! 

All were on the alert in a moment, even 
the most weary; for they needed no one to 
tell them what that sound might mean. 
Had help really come at last, then, just as 
all seemed over with them? 

Clive—who had little enough sleep at any 
time, and less than ever now—was one of 
the first to hear the welcome sound, which 
sent him hurrying up the highest tower of 
the fortress, whence he could command a 
view right over the obstructing thickets 
around him. 

There, sure enough, far away in the cold 
black distance, the gloom was broken as if 
with dancing flashes of summer lightning ; 
and along with each came a dull rumble like 
distant thunder, which was a familiar music 
to the ear of Robert Clive, young as he was. 

Not a moment was lost in getting the men 
under arms, in order to aid the relieving 
force by a vigorous sally, as soon as it came 
near enough to make such an attempt pos- 
sible; and this time Tom Watts’s urgent 
entreaties wrung from his friend and com- 
mander a reluctant permission to be at his 
side in the approaching fray. 

But the hopes so suddenly aroused were 
doomed to end in bitter disappointment. 
The firing gradually grew fainter and fainter 
—then it rolled away to the northward, and 
at length ceased altogether, making it but 
too clear that an attack, the success of which 
seemed to be their only hope of life, had 
utterly failed. 

That the besiegers would attack in their 
turn next morning, and make a determined 
attempt to storm the fort, was looked upon 
by everyone as a matter of course; and few 
had any hope of being able to repel it. But 
morning passed into afternoon, and after. 
noon waned into evening, and still there was 
no sign of the expected assault. 

Night had fallen once more, and Clive— 
firm and composed as ever, even in that 
deadly extremity — was making his wonted 
round of the walls, when he heard one of his 
native sentinels parleying with some one 
below, who seemed to be asking admittance. 

Cautiously low as the stranger's voice was, 
it sounded familiar to Clive, who, as he 
came up, distinctly heard his own name! 

* Who asks for Clive sahib?"' he called 
out; I am he." 

“Iam Saadut Beg, thy soldier, Capitaun 
sahib,” replied the voice, “and I bring thee 
a message and a token." 

Clive at once gave orders to admit the 
man, an old soldier of his hill.campaign 
against the Kolerees, who had slipped 
through the Mohammedan host in the 
disguise of a Mussulman devotee; and the 
news that he brought was of the highest 
importance. 

The relieving force from Madras, unskil- 
fully handled, had been totelly defeated and 
broken up; but the enemy too had lost 
heavily, and three of their best ofticers 
(including the leader of the French auxili- 
aries) had fallen—a fact which amply 
accounted for their strange inaction all that 
day. 

“And I am bidden to tell thee, sahib,” 
he ended, "that there is other help at 
hand!” 


« Who bade thee tell me so? ” asked Clive, 
starting in spite of all his self-control. 

* An English chief who joined us on the 
march, and fought in the battle as one who 
seeks to cast his life away. He it was 
whose hand slew the leader of the Franki 
(French), but the others wounded him sorely, 
and he crept away into the bushes to die 
even as the tiger when the hunter's bullet 
hath smitten him. And there I found him, 
and would have given him aid; but he 
would have none of it. 

„ Care not for me, he said, ‘for it is 
better for me to die than to live; but do 
thou, if thou canst, jnake thy way through to 
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'* Give up to the white soldiers all the rice.” 


Clive sahib. Give him this purse as a token 
(what it contains shall be thy reward) and 
tell him that there is other help at hand; 
and tell him, too —' 

“ There he stopped, and his face writhed 
as one tormented by an evil spirit; and 
then he muttered in his own tongue, ‘No 
matter—death pays all debts?’ And after 
that, he never spake word more." 

“Thou hast done well, O Saadut, and 
great shall be thy reward ; but hast thou 
that purse here ?" asked Clive, to whom the 
last words had suggested a strange suspicion 
as to who this“ English chief” was. 

“ It is reward enough that my lord should 


( To be continued.) 
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speak thus of his servant," answered the 
Hindu, who was one of Clive's warmest 
admirers. “And as for the purse, lo! here 
it ig." 

So saying, he drew a small leathern purse 
from what is often a Hindu's only pocket— 
viz. the folds of his tattered, grimy cummer- 
bund (waist-cloth) ; and Clive, with a sudden 
thrill of compassion quivering through his 
stout heart, saw engraved on the steel clasp 
"C. H. FIREBALL ”—the name of his 
ruffianly antagonist in the famous duel* at 
Fort St. David. 


* see Chapter V. 
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DAMON AND PYTHIAS: 


A STORY OF THE SUDAN. 


koe was lying just as he had fallen, 
perfectly, horribly motionless; but 
as Magillicuddy knelt beside him, he suddenly 
opened his eyes. Did you—get—the fellow? 
he panted taintly. 

“*Yeg; he'll do no more harm to us or 
anyone else again, returned the Irishman, 
with grave emphasis. ‘ Sutherland, how are 
you hurt? I’m afraid you're suffering 
terribly, and I'm such an idiot I don't know 
what to do!’ 

“It’s pretty bad,’ Kenneth acknowledged, 
the dew of agony starting to his brow; ‘ got 
the ball in my hip—you couldn't do anything 
---doctor's work—I—I—the brandy—I slipped 

the flask into my belt.’ 
! "In a moment Gerald had got at the 
stimulant, and, raising his comrade's head 
j upon his arm, succeeded in getting some 
between Kenneth’s ashen lips; that inter- 
rupted duel seemed to have taken place a 
very long time ago, like an event of child- 
hood which both had long since outgrown 
and almost forgotten. 

* Magillicuddy’s wits, quick ones generally, 

were fast coming back to him now—-he saw 
that Sutherland's hurt was far too serious 
for him to meddle with, even had he known 
how to set about the task, and that Kenneth's 
only chance lay in being got to the camp and 
English surgeons as quickly as possible. 
Being perfectly helpless, he must be carried 
all those long two miles by Gerald —himself 
wounded, weak from loss of blood, and 
wearied almost to death. And at any 
moment the Dervishes might return in 
overwhelming numbers —a cruel, treacherous, 
remorseless foe, to whom the very name of 
mercy was unknown. 

“It was a position which might have 
broken down the courage of the bravest, a 
task which to the most determined might 
well have seemed utterly impossible; but 
about that phase of the question Gerald 
Magillicuddy never paused to think. He was 
bis erstwhile enemy's only hope on earth, 
and somehow, no matter what it cost, the 
helpless Scotsman must be got back to the 
safe shelter of the Anglo-Egyptian camp. 
How the thing was to be done he did not 
stop to consider; it had to be done, and he 
was the only man to do it. 

* * Magillicuddy,’ gasped Kenneth faintly ; 
his face was ghastly pale, but the brandy had 
warded off unconsciousness, at least for the 
time. 

„Well? Gerald had removed his be!ts a 
second time, and desisted for a moment from 
his occupation of clasping them together to 
bend down his head closer to Sutherland's 
lips. 

** * You—vou'd best get off—at once,’ the 
| young Scotsman laboured painfully; they 

threy—-may---return at any moment. Im 
sure that those scouts were not alone.’ 

** * No; I'm inclined to agree with you.’ 
Gerald was smiling grimly, as he slipped. the 
end of one belt through the buckle of 
another. 

If they come down upon us now, went 
om Sutherland feebly, ^ they'll make mince- 
reat of us in two minutes—you wouldn't 
have the ghost of a chance ; so be off while you 
can. aud if you reach camp safely, you can 
send out a party to look for me.’ 

** * Ah ! and where am I to leave you while 
I arn away?’ 

** Magillicuddy's tones were perfectly cool 
and unconcerned, as though the wounded 
Fans words had but expressed his own firm 
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CHAPTER IV. 


intention; but for all that he did not cease 
his mysterious manceuvres with the belts. 

„Oh, anywhere,’ Kenneth returned 
huskily, for his strength was failing him 
again. ‘I thought of that scrub over yonder, 
but I know I couldn't drag myself there now ; 
I'm hittoo hard. Leave me where I am. and 
do you hurry up and get away before those 
confounded Fuzzies come back; they're sure 
to in the long run, to take it out of us for the 
mauling we gave them. Go, while you can, 
but — his voice sinking lower still—‘let me 
keep my own revolver, will you? I shall 
have strength enough for that!’ 

„Then Gerald Magillicuddy arose in great 
wrath, and casting the belts on the sand 
beside him, addressed himself to his wounded 
comrade in this wise: ‘Kenneth Sutherland, 
do vou take me for a miseruble, sneaking, 
cowardly cad? Did I ever say or do any- 
thing which could lead you to suppose that I 
Was utterly unworthy of the uniform I wear ? 
Yes, yes; I know that you and I have 
called each other pretty hard names in the 
past, and hated each other pretty badly, too. 
We must have done so, since we got into this 
most uncomfortable fix through a too keen 
desire to rid the world of cach other's 
presence. I know you think me a hot- 
headed, impatient, unmanageable brute, im- 
possible to lead or drive, with an awful 
temper and the pride of Lucifer—and I don't 
know that you're far wrong; but I'm not a 
cad, whatever my faults may be, and I’ve lots 
of them! And—and. if I left you out here 
to be cut to pieces by those brutal Dervishes, 
if I didn't make the best fight I could for 
your life and stand by you to the last—I 
should be not only a despicable, cowardly 
cad—I should deserve to be taken out and 
shot—there! Leave you?—not likely! No! 
I'll just pick you up and carry you in, and if 
the Fuzzies eatch us up—why then we'll go 
together, not alone!’ 

* The sentence ended in a suspicious choke, 
but one glance at the young man’s face told 
that he meant what he said—he would stand 
by his helpless companion to the death. 

„But you can't, murmured Kenneth 
feebly ; * you're wounded too, and it's more 
than two miles to camp; you'll drop on the 
way; it's only losing the one chance of 
safety there is for yourself. Do go, Mayilli- 
cuddy. Oh, Gerald!’ broke out the wounded 
man, in sharp tones of pain and distress, 
‘What can I say to make you ?’ 

“+ Nothing, returned the Irishman com- 
posedly ; don't excite yourself, or you'll give 
me endless trouble, and the doctor as wall 
when we get back to camp. You can make 
no more impression on me than you could 
breach the Pyramids of Ghizeh with a 
catapult. So take a nip of brandy and stop 
talking nonsense : I'll! want all the help you 
can give me presently.’ 

* * Marillicuddy ?' --this despairingly. 

“s Well?" Gerald was testing the strength 
of the double belt as he spoke. 

„i'm your senior officer, and I order you 
to leave me here, and start for camp at 
once.’ 

„Senior officer be banged!’ was the 
Irishman's prompt rejoinder; vou can get me 
“broke ” if you like, once we get safely back 
—that is, you can try! But in the mean- 
time, you are disabled, and I'm in temporary 
command. So shut up, will vou, like a good 
fellow, and let us begin work. I want, if 
possible, to get you on my back, because by 
managing so, I shall have at least one arm 
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free— besides, my left is so numb fron this 
beastly spear-thrust, that I doubt its holding 
out for the two miles, if I try to carry you in 
the ordinary way. Now, if I can get down 
close to you, will you be able, do you think, to 
turn over and grip me round the neck? It'll 
hurt you a good bit, I’m afraid, but that can t 
be helped. Can you do it? 

"Ill manage’—this doggedly though 
faintly, for Kenneth Sutherland saw that 
(Gerald'a resolve was taken, and he deter- 
mined, if he could not aid hia brave young 
comrade, that at least he would not make the 
desperate task more diflicult. 

“ Gerald drew the sword from his comrade's 


scabbard and slipped it into his own empty 


one: Kenneth's revolver.case, too, he un- 
buckled, and placed the second weapon in 
it. Then, remembering that he had now no 
belts, and anathematising his own forgetful- 
ness, he slipped off Sutherland's, and squeezed 
himself into them with considerable difficulty. 
He kept his own free, for the purpose for 
which they were destined necessitated the 
greater length of the two. He strapped on 
the two revolver-cases to his belt, for weapons 
of any kind were practically useless to 
Kenneth now, and finally raising the latter's 
helpless form in his arms, as though he had 
been a little child, Gerald carried him 
towards the edge of the hollow once more. 

* Fortunately the Irishman's wound, though 
excecdingly painful, and, a3 he had said, 
numbing and weakening to his left arm, was 
neither serious nor altogether disabling; had 
it been so, he could never have attempted the 
task which he set himself to perform that 
night. 

„Why are you bringing me—-here?’ 
gasped Sutherland, with a sick shudder of 
horror and pain, as Gerald laid him gently 
down on the verge of the slope; that little 
sandy depression in the desert would figure 
in their dreams for many a night to come. 

“I want to get down close to you, so that 
you can grip me round the neck,’ Mayillicuddy 
hastily explained, ‘and that I can only do by 
finding a lower elevation to stand upon ; but, 
what's the matter?’ as a death-likeshadecrept 
over the wounded man's face—* is the pain 
worse? I'm such aclumsy chap—I'm afraid 
I hurt you badly.’ 

e Sutherland's hand tightened upon his 
comrade's arm and held it as in a vice. 
‘I think—I'm—going— off!" he panted, the 
great drops of agony standing out upon his 
brow—-‘ sorry—old fellow—can't keep- senses 
any longer!" 

“< Oh, but look here, this won't do. you 
know,’ Gerald rejoined, striving to fight down 
the chill despair which knocked at his own 
heart ; forif Kenneth swooned, then the task 
which before seemed desperate would become 
quite impossible. ‘Pull vourself together, 
somehow, anyhow, just for live minutes longer, 
until I get you up, and then faint away as 
soon as you like. Try the brandy again— 
here you are!’ 

* He forced some between the strong white 
teeth which Kenneth had clenched together 
in his pain, and then, bidding the latter lean 
against him, he slipped hisown numbed arm 
round Sutherland's shoulders and waited, 
hoping and praying that that deathly faintness 
might pass away. It did at length, after a 
desperate struggle between the youne Scots- 

man's iron will and the terrible languor of 
weakness and suffering. He would have 
asked for nothing better at that moment 
than for freedom to close his eves and let 
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the world and all within it pass by him as he 
drifted out upon the smooth, unruffled sea of 
utter unconsciousness; but this he knew 
would mean death to the brave lad who stood 
by him, as well as to himself, and so, with 
one grand, heroic effort, Kenneth Sutherland 
triumphed, for the time at least, over 
exhaustion and suffering. 

“< Go ahead, Gerald,’ he whispered faintly 
at last. 

“< Better, old chap ?' 

“ Gerald was bending over him and wiping 
the damp of agony from his brow. Kenneth 
wondered vaguely how he had ever thought 
Magillicuddy a great, coarse, half-savage 
brute; why, the strong brown hands had all 
the delicacy of touch which only a tender 
heart can teach; the powerful frame and 
rope-like muscles seemed now like the life- 
line from shore to the crew of a sinking ship; 
and the deep, soft, lazy Irish voice, with its 
broad inflections and peculiar intonation, was 
as gentle as his own mother’s could have 
been. As to Gerald himself, he was thinking 
that the dauntless pluck which had fought 
down that sickening faintness was as tine a 
thing as he had ever seen, and wondering, 
too, how he had been such a blind fool as 
not to detect all the sterling worth which lay 
hidden beneath the Scotsman’s sharp tongue 
und uncompromising manner. 

«Yes, thanks,’ Kenneth gasped, ‘PN 
hold on somehow, never you fear; and—and 
Gerald 

„Mes? 

„„If if we don't get to camp, I'd like to 
say thanks awfully—and good-bye. . . . I 
said a beastly caddish thing to you this 
morning— and —-—’ 

„Oh, shut up, can't you?’ broke in 
Gerald huskily; you're a nice one to liven 
a fellow up—‘ good-bye,” indeed. Not if 
I know it! Look here, Kenneth, you and 
I have been making awful asses of our- 
selves for the past twelve months, and I 
vote we have no more of it. If I do get 
killed in bringing you in, it’ll just serve 
me right, for I brought you out in the first 
place, and the whole business has been my 
fault from beginning to end.’ 

* Sutherland shook his head feebly. ‘No, 
no, mine,’ he murmured; ‘I worried you 
nearly out of your wits.’ 

% Well, we won't quarrel over that now,’ 
interrupted Magillicuddy, with a grim smile; 
‘we'll finish the discussion later on in 
camp—that is, if the doctor will let you. 
And in the meantime, are you ready to 
make a start? 

„i'm ready— but, first’--Kenneth held 
out his hand, perhaps a trifle hesitatingly, 
as if he were not quite certain how his 
advance would be received —' shake, old 
fellow, and God bless you for the truest 
comrade ever man had !’ 

"Gerald bent his head to conceal the 
sudden mist which dimmed his sight, and 
then, gripping his companion's hand, he rose 
hurriedly and made his way a few paces 
down the slope. Here he paused, and, kick- 
ing away a ledge in the sand, trampled down 
the shifting grains with his heel until he 
succeeded in making for himself a fairly 
secure foothold; he was now standing with 
his head and shoulders above the ridge, and 
on a level with Kenneth's prostrate body, 
though beyond the reach of the latter's arm. 
Can you turn over now, old man?’ 
queried Gerald softly. 

“s Yes—if you give me time, was the 
half-stifled repiy. 

“With infinite difficulty, and acute 
suffering, Sutherland continued to raise him- 
self on his elbow, and twist partly round so 
that his head hung over the edge of the 
declivity ; but still he could not touch Magilli- 
cuddy's broad shoulders, and the unnatur- 
ally constrained position in which he lay 
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was causing him the most intolerable 
anguish. - . 
"*I—I—can't—reach you,’ he panted 


. painfully. 


“<I know that—are you ready? 

“< Yes—only—only—for Heaven's sake 
be quick !’—it was the one expression of 
suffering which the tortured lad permitted 
himself. 

“Swiftly, yet cautiously, the young Irish- 
man bent backwards, until he half sat, half 
leaned against the sandy slope; all was 
still fora moment, and then Gerald felt his 
comrade's hands, chill and damp with the 
dew of pain, come creeping round his throat. 

„ Are you fixed? That's right!’ said 
Magillicuddy cheerily ; ‘no, don't clasp 
your hands together you'll slip if you do 
grip my shoulder belt—so—never mind 
about hurting me—I'm tough ; and, whatever 
you do, don't let go. When I straighten 
up, do your best to get your sound leg over 
my hip—DIll try and manage the other. 
Im afraid it will be an awful wrench for 
you, old fellow, but it can't be helped. Now 
then; set your teeth, and yell if you feel 
you want to.' 

He braced his grand muscles for the 
effort as he spoke, and rose slowly into 
an erect position, Sutherland clutching fast 
at the brown leather belt, and aiding him- 
self as well as he could with his unwounded 
leg. That was a moment of excruciating 
torture when Magillicuddy, reaching back 
his strong right arm, drew his comrade's 
powerless limb over his hip—indeed, looking 
back, afterwards, Kenneth wondered how the 
thing was managed at all, and how his 
failing strength survived the ordeal ; but, 
managed it was at last, the wounded 
man was huddled up somehow, and, steady- 
ing himself with his sheathed sword, Gerald 
staggered down to the level ground at the 
bottom of the sandy basin—he had not 
room to turn upon his narrow ledge. 

* Once there, the Irishman paused, and 
drew a deep breath of relief. 

* Now, can you hold on for a moment ?? 
he said, * I want to make assurance doublv 
sure. All right. Now, tell me if this is 
right beneath your shoulders ? ’ 

* As he spoke Gerald tlung backward the 
belts he had clasped together, with the 
action of & child commencing to skip. 

* * That right ? ' 

„ Les —and as the faltering answer 
reached his ears, Magillicuddy buckled the 
double belt in front of him--thus fastening 
their two bodies—his own stalwart frame, 
and poor Sutherland's helpless one—securely 
together. 

„Oh, that's better!’ gasped Kenneth 
feebly, for the new support relieved the 
terrible strain on his trembling arms, and, 
moreover, allayed the fear which had 
hitherto possessed him, that he, growing 
weaker and weaker as that terrible desert 
walk proceeded, should finally lose con- 
sciousness altogether, and, relaxing his grasp, 
fall heavily to the ground. 

“ * Yes, I fancied it would be an improve- 
ment,’ Gerald replied; ‘and now all we've 
got to do is to get back to camp as fast 
as possible. Sing out when you want the 
brandy- I've got it here in my belt.’ 

* The brave lad spoke cheerily, though he 
eould not fail to realise that the hardest 
portion of his task—that which made the 
heaviest demand on his strength and 
courage and endurance—lay yet before him. 
He realised it yet more when, having crept 
painfully up the slope of the little hollow, 
he struck off across the sand towards the 
yellow-brown ridge which marked the boun- 
dary of the rocky valley. There was no 
danger of getting lost, for the double track 
which they had themselves made in coming 
from the camp was always noticeable more 


or less distinctly on the surface of the 
desert. 

© Those two miles which separated them 
from the flag of safety, and from friends and 
comrades, had seemed very short when they 
were leaving both behind them; but now 
they were a veritable journey—a journey 
which lengthened itself indefinitely like tbe 
long hours of a sleepless night. 

* Never before did Gerald Magillicuddy 
remember to have consciously thanked God 
for the vigorous youth, the powerful frame, 
and gigantic muscular strength which the 
Great Creator had given him; but he did so 
now, for, weary and wounded as he was, had 
not his strength been far beyond that of 
ordinary men, he could not have attempted 
the rescue of his comrade under the present 
circumstances. Even as it was, he began to 
doubt whether he could hold out until the 
Anglo-Egyptian camp was reached, for the 
reaction, Which invariably succeeds intense 
excitement or exertion, was setting in now, 
and he felt that his powers were fast failing 
him. The rough bandages which Kenneth 
had put on his wound had become dis- 
arranged, and the deep jagged gash had 
burst out bleeding afresh, soaking through 
his torn shirt, and dyeing his khaki jacket 
with an ugly crimson stain; his lips and 
throat were parched with thirst, and his 
breath came in thick, panting gasps. Yet 
ever and anon he forced out a few words of 
encouragement —words which lost nothing 
of their brave good.cheer because the voice 
which uttered them was hoarse and broken, 
andthespirit whicn inspired them was not one 
of hope, but of dogged determination to hold 
out till the end. 

“ Kenneth answered only in faint mono- 
syllables—his suffering had almost conquered 
him, and with every yard that was traversed 
his weight seemed to grow heavier on his 
comrade’s aching shoulders; it was like an 
endless nightmare—that walk across the 
desert in the death-like stillness of the 
night. 

* The moon was dipping now towards the 
east, and Gerald’s shadow, and the shadows 
of stones and ridges, lay stretched like ink- 
blurs on the yellow sand. All was profoundly 
silent, save for Magillicuddy’s unsteady foot- 
steps, and for the quick, laboured breathing 
of the two men; or, perhaps, a faint moan 
would be wrung from Sutherland’s ashen 
lips by some sudden jar or movement — tha: 
was all. 

„Ah!“ Magillicuddy drew a deep choking 
sigh when at last the narrow valley was lett 
behind and he could see, sloping upwards 
before him, the long succession of sani 
ridges down which they had come with such 
ease not so very long before. Ascending 
them would be a very different matter, he 
realised, with a swift chill of dread. 

„Half the distance to camp had been 
traversed now; but his strength was ebbing 
swiftly, and he was beginning to stagger ani 
sway unsteadily beneath his burden. Often 
he was forced to pause and struggle for 
breath, and once, had it not been fora timely 
pull at the flask, he would have fallen; bis 
wound hurt as though hot irons were searing 
his shoulder, a mist seemed to be creepinz 
before his sight, aud his heart throbbed a- 
though it would burst his ribs. Again, thi 
terrible feeling of sick faintne:s which seize 3 
him gave warning that he could hold o. 
but a very little longer, that his strengt: 
would come to an end before the goal was 
reached. 

Gerald Magillieuddy was at no time 
overburdened with riches, but he would 
have given a hundred golden sovereigns at 


that moment for a drink even of muddy Nil- 


water—the brandy, though strergthenin;: for 
a time, only scorched his lips and brought 
on a yet tiercer thirst... Besides, Sutherlaud 


needed it more than he did, he told him- 
self, and therefore took only a mouthful or 
two. 

* Slowly and painfully he staggered up the 
uneven slope, Kenneth still clinging to his 
shoulder-belt, more by instinct now than by 
any effort of will. It was well that Gerald 
had thought of the double belt, for the 
wounded man's grasp was relaxing momen- 
tarily, as the numuness of suffering mounted 
to hand and brain; Sutherland was beyond 
realising anything fully now--his own 
position, danger, despair, or even death, had 
it come to him just then. 

“ Oh, how far away the summit of that 
sandy stairway seemed! From the crest of 
the ridges the line of scrub and coarse 
vegetation which marked the whereabouts of 
the Nile, and the camp, would be visible, 
away beyond an expanse of desert, perhaps 
half a mile across. Oh, to get a glimpse of 
that haven which meant a blessed safety and 
security to them both, from the grim terror 
of the desert which was lurking at their 
heels! 

“ On Gerald toiled, sheer desperation keep- 
ing him on his feet, long after his last ounce 
of strength had been expended; but this 
fictitious vitality did not support him for 
long; he had reached the summit of the last 
ridge but one, when his limbs seemed to fail 
beneath him, and with & choking breath, 
which was almost a sob, he fell forward on 
his knees upon the sand. 

* * Sutherland—Kenneth !' he gasped, 

* I'm done, old fellow! just cleaned out. I 
must wait a bit and pull myself together be- 
fore I can go on’; but the wounded man re- 
turned no answer, and Magillicuddy guessed 
at once that his comrade had fainted dead 
away. 
Perhaps it was just as well, for so he was 
spared a good deal of pain, and the agonising 
knowledge of being absolutely helpless in the 
face of an appalling danger. For now the 
dread, which had haunted both since they 
saw the two Dervishes darting away across 
the desert, took shape and substance, send- 
ing a sudden thrill through Gerald Magilli- 
cuddy's exhausted frame, and nerving him 
with the desperate, hopeless courage of some 
wild animal turned to bay. 

** Once again that wild savage yell pealed 
out which the desert had heard so often, and 
now, thank God ! will hear no more ; and rais- 
ing himself on one hand, Gerald turned his 
aching head, to see a party of Dervish scouts 
hurrying along the narrow valley at the foot 
of the ridges, about half a mile away. There 
were ten or twelve of them, led by two Arabs, 
whom Magillicuddy rightly guessed to be 
those who had already experienced the edge 
of the British oflicers' swords, and they came 
on swiftly, their spears flashing as they 
braudished them in the air. 

„There was no hope of escaping ther ; 
wounded and exhausted as he was, Gerald 
could not fly, even had he not been en- 
cumbered by his helpless comrade ; there was 
no shelter or place of concealment anywhere 
at hand, and, besides, if there had been, the 
Dervishes would soon have traced their victim 
to it by the marks of the young Irishman's 
booted feet upon the sand. There was nothing 
to be done but to meet and face the death, 
which would be so £oon upon him, as bravely 
as he might; butit did seem hard, after all 
this weary struggle, to fall at last almost 
within sight of the goal. 

„With a quick, panting breath, he braced 
himself for the last desperate struggle, and, 
unbuckling the belt which was fastened across 
his labouring breast, he suffered Kenneth's 
unconscious form to slide gently to the 
ground. 

Those brutes sha'n't cut you up, old 
fellow, while I've a single breath left,’ he 
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muttered hoarsely ; for the knowledge that 
another's life is hanging upon his exertions 
is to a brave man what persecution is to a 
creed—something which gives him vitality 
and strength to meet and endure the worst 
that can befall. 

“ Gerald gulped down a mouthful or two of 
the fiery spirit which still remained in Suther- 
land's flask. He turned from the stimulant 
with sick loathing—one cup of water would 
have been worth more than all the brandy in 
the world to him then; but he knew every 
available help would be needed for the coming 
struggle, so the liquor was forced down with 
a shudder of repulsion. Then he placed his 
senseless companion in as easy a position as 
was possible, thanking Heaven all the while 
for that merciful swoon which rendered 
Kenneth oblivious of what was passing around 
him, and, kneeling on the edge of the ridge, 
made such small preparations as lay in his 
power. 

* He loosened his sword, Kenneth's sword, 
in the scabbard, and drew out one revolver, 
opening the flap of the other case, so as to 
have the second weapon ready to his hand; 
there were just eleven shots available in 
all, he remneinbered ; that meant nine for the 
enemy, and two for—for he could not 
finish the sentence even in his own mind, yet, 
nevertheless, his resolve was unshaken ; rather 
than fall alive into the hands of the Dervishes 
he would, at the last moment, shoot Suther- 
land, and then put & bullet through his own 
brain. 

Not two hours before, Gerald Magillicuddy 
had been doing his level best to kill the man 
who lay unconscious beside him—now, he 
was doing his utmost to save that life, at the 
dire peril. of his own, shuddering at the 
thought of having, perhaps, to kill his erst- 
while enemy, in order to save him from tor- 
ture and mutilation. For with that hand- 
clasp given by the edge of the fatal hollow 
all * bitterness, wrath, and envy ' against each 
other had died out of the hearts of both lads 
once and for ever, leaving behind nothing 
but that strong, deep sense of mutual 
responsibility which makes all men brothers, 
and the germ of a love which was to grow 
and ripen into a bond as close as any famous 
friendship of the olden days. 

Up to this, the Dervishes had not caught 
sight of their quarry ; but now, as they ap- 
proached the foot of the succession of ridges, 
they espied the kneeling figure in dun- 
coloured khaki, which so nearly matched the 
prevailing tints of the desert, and a loud 
yell, sounding terribly near this time, apprised 
Gerald of the fact. 

His sinewy fingers closed on the butt of 
his revolver, but he did not fire— he was nota 
particularly good shot, and he forced himself 
to wait until the Dervishes had reached a 
range at which he would have a better chance 
of intlicting some loss upon them. "The one 
tiny chance in his favour was that they were 
all spearmen, and armed only with their own 
particular weapon ; but of course they would 
adopt the Dervishes’ favourite tactics, a rush 
- - the chambers of his two revolvers would be 
quickly emptied, and he could not hope to 
keep them long at bay with his single sword. 
There would be one desperate conflict, and 
then—but he would not pause to think of 
what must come afterwards. 

“They were creeping closer now, their 
white, ghostly jibbahs offering & splendid 
mark in the clear mocnlight ; and realising 
that the moment had come, Gerald raised his 
revolver, steadied his hand with a mighty 
effort, and fired. The bullet went singing 
out harmlessly into the desert above the 
heads of the approaching Dervishes, who, 
however, came to a halt, uttering loud yells 
of surprise. Quick us thought, the young 
Irishman {ircd again, and this time the 

(To Le continued.) 
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leader of the new party, a tall Hadendowa, 
with an enormous heud of hair —one of the 
tribe who have fought for ws, by the way, in 
the recent war—tlung up his arms, and fell 
backward with a scream of pain. 

“ Their leader's fall, it was plain to see, had 
greatly added to the Dervishes’ discointiture ; 
their comrades had no doubt told them that 
the ‘unbelievers’ possessed no firearms of 
any kind, and, pressing on to what they 
thought would prove an easy victory, lo! 
they were met by a totally unexpected aud 
deadly resistance. No wonder that they gave 
ground a little, and, carrying their dead chief 
to the foot of the ridges, seemed to hold a 
council of war, if the jabbering which arose 
from the white-clad group might be adduced 
as evidence. 

* But this hesitation on the enemy's part 
did not last long; one of the two Arabs, the 
one whom Kenneth had wounded, goaded, no 
doubt, by the smarting of his injured hand, 
sprang out in front of his companion, and, 
waving & spear which he had picked up 
somewhere, perhaps taken from the death 
grip of one of his dead comrades in the 
hollow, he urged the others on by voice and 
gesture. There was but one of the accursed 
infidels yonder on that narrow ridge ; he could 
not hope to defend himself long against a 
determined and combined attack ; on—on, 
then, for the Mahdi and the Faith ! 

* Sutherland's motionless form they could 
not see, for Gerald was kneeling on the very 
verge of the ridge between the oncoming 
Dervishes and his senseless comrade. ‘Their 
ferocious yells floated up to him as he knelt 
there, white and silent, his teeth locked’ to- 
gether as in a vice—he might hope to keep 
them at bay for perhaps five minutes, and 
then the end must come! But though hope 
had quite left the young man's heart, there 
was no blenching, no quailing there, and the 
dark, handsome face which looked down npon 
the savage foe, was set like the rocky clitfs of 
his own wild western coast, against which the 
surges of the Atlantic beat in vain. Once 
and again he fired until the chambers of his 
revolver were empty, and the weapon useless; 
but though one Dervish dropped, and a 
broad crimson blotch sprang out upon the 
white jibbah of another, the rest still came 
rushing on, clawing their way upward over 
the shelving stairs of sand, with the per- 
sistent ferocity of tigers, and the reckless 
courage which, to give him his due, is the 
Mahdist's one redeeming trait. With a swift 
movement Gerald tossed his empty revolver 
away, and, tearing the seco.id from its case, 
took aim once more. ‘I mustn’t forget,’ he 
muttered hoarsely to himself, ‘four shots for 
them, two for O God be merciful!’ 

" A spear flung by one of the Arabs went 
whizzing past his head, and lodged, quivering, 
in the sandy slope. Tearing it from its hold, 
the young Irishman sent it flying back; its 
point caught the leading Dervish on the fore- 
head, and in a moment he was blinded with 
blood ; but, with a frantic yell, the others still 
rushed on, realising that they must surround 
the *unbeliever, and crush his life out in 
order to silence that demoniacal little weapon 
in his hand. 

“Again, and again, and again—the little 
revolver gave tongue, four times in all; one 
man, an Arab—he who had tlung the spear — 
fell shot through the heart. and a second 
stopped dead to gaze stupidly at the red 
current which was dripping from a deep 
bullet-wound in his neck ; then, realising that 
he had but two curtridges left—those two 
which were not for the enemy — Gerald picked 
up the empty weapon which lay beside bim 
and hurled it full into the leading Dervish's 
face. It stunned the man for a moment, but 
the next, with a terrible yell, his comrades 
had leaped upon the British otliccr. 


CHAPTER II. 


asus, Purser had shot down the slope, 

and begun the ascent of the range of 
hills on the other side of the valley. Faith- 
ful to his theory, he did not ** pump "' himself, 
but pedalled steadily and easily, with the 
gratifying consequence that he reached the 
summit without being out of wind. Another 
moment, and he was flying down a beautiful 
road, two miles of slope, clear of all difficul- 
ties. His pace was terrific; the only dis- 
advantage of it was that the two miles 
seemed to be over almost as soon as begun, 
and he had before him a level of less than 
half a mile before he had to attack the next 
hill—the Marley range. | 

Rather hard work, but quite rideable, as 
his uncle had said. Still it took a long time, 
and he was glad when he was at the summit 
at last; not tired, but just a little bit out of 
breath, in spite of his sticking to his rule of 
going slowly and not overtiring himself. 
This time he put his feet on the rests, and 
coasted the next hill, getting faster and faster, 
till he thought it wise to put on the brake a 
little. 

Twas very jolly to fly along likethis!'--what 
à pity it lasted so short a time! 

Then to his surprise he heard the clock of 
a village church not far off strike twelve. 
He looked at his cyclometer; to his dismay 
it registered seven miles exactly. But a 
moment’s thought showed him that he must 
have made a mistake, or that his cyclometer 
had gone wrong— not for the first time. At 
seventeen miles an hour he ought to have 
covered, say, fourteen to fifteen miles in fifty 
minutes. The question as to his pace could 
soon be settled. He had just passed a mile- 
stone; he drew out his watch to check his 
pace for the next mile. 

He was pounding up hill, and it seemed a 
long time before he was abreast of the next 
milestone. However, it was satisfactory to 
find that he had done the mile of uphill 
within the quarter of an hour, which of course 
gave his required four miles an hour. 
Equally satisfactory was it to find that he 
had not miscalculated his powers downhill: 
he timed himself, and made it out he was four 
minutes and a-quarter doing the next two 
miles; the last two hundred yards being on 
the level. 

So now his mind was at rest; he was tra- 
velling at sixteen miles an hour at least on 
the average. The only puzzling thing was 
that although he'd now been riding for an 
hour and a-half he somehow had not reached 
Saddlecombe. Had he missed his road? 
Impossible! He must look at the next mile- 
stone he should pass on his way uphill ; those 
he flew by on his descent were of course 
scarcely visible. 

Here was a milestone! Horror! One 
o'clock within a few minutes, and the mile- 
stone announced four miles to Saddlecombe. 
Yes, there in the distance he could see the 
spire of the church, but before he reached it 
he would have another hill to climb; for 
Saddlecombe stood on the summit of a ridge. 

What did it mean? Were all the founda- 
tions of mathematics rotten? Was there 
nothing in the law of averages? He ought 
to have been half way on his journey back, 
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and here But it was no use arguing: he 
put his back into it, and rode the remaining 
distance as if he were racing; reaching Mr. 
Saker's shop completely pumped. 

He was ready for lunch, too, but that was 
out of the question. The point he wanted to 
settle was whether he could get back before 
the match began. He bought the ball with- 
out wasting a minute, and then asked Mr. 
Saker how far it was to Denton. 

“Sixteen miles, sir," piped up Mr. Saker 
junior, who was standing near. 

“ How long does it take to ride? " 

* Two hours and a-half, sir, though I have 
done it in two hours, but that was with the. 
wind behind me. The hills are so bad, you 
see, sir, there's no level worth mentioning all 
the way." 

“ The hills are worse coming from Denton, 
though, I suppose," said Purser. 

“ No, sir, much the same both ways: it's 
a bad journey, take it either way.” 

“I’ve promised to be back by three," 
remarked Purser: “ I suppose I can't do it 
then ?"' 

„Not riding, sir; but why not go by train?“ 

If this suggestion had been made a couple 
of hours ago Purser would have scorned it, 
but now he actually welcomed it. "There 
was a train at 2.3, reaching Denton at 2.52, 
which would enable him to deliver the foot- 
ball in time after all. As to his failure to 
ride a miserable thirty-two miles in a couple 
of hours or so, half of it downhill, he must 
put up with it. 

A happy thought struck him: he went to 
the post-office and sent a telegram to his 
uncle. “Am lunching at Saddlecombe: 
with youat three." Now his mind was at rest. 


CHAPTER III. 


Dr. Merron smiled when he received the 
telegram, and showed it to Knapp, when he 
reached the ground. “I knew he couldn't 
do it," he said; “I’m afraid he will be 
pretty pumped out when he does turn up." 

But Purser strolled up at a minute to three 
with the new ball, quite fresh and cool. 

* Had a hard ride? " inquired his uncle. 

* Yes, uncle, harder than I expected, so I 
stayed at Saddlecombe to lunch." 


* You must have come back faster than 
you went," said the doctor. 

“ I think I did," replied his nephew, who 
was not going to give himself away before a 
lot of people. 

Purser did not have to play in the match, 
and he wasn't sorry. When it was all over, 
and he and his uncle were at tea together, 
he made a clean breast of his failure, and 
acknowledged he had come back by train. 

* But I can't understand it & bit," he said. 
“ There certainly was as much downhill as 
up, and I rode just as fast as I calculated ; 
four miles an hour up, and thirty down ; yet 
my average wasn't seventeen miles an hour ; 
why, 'twas more like seven." 

“ Yes, that's just about what it ought to 
be," replied Dr. Merton. 

“ Ought to be? 

“ Mathematically,” was the reply. 

" But, mathematically, my average was 
seventeen." 

" Was it? Let's look into it," eaid his 
uncle, producing a pencil. ‘ You have, we 
take for granted, eight miles uphill and 
eight miles downhill; we can disregard for 
the moment the small amount that is on the 
level. Uphill you go four miles an hour, so 
for eight miles you must take two hours, 
mustn't you?” 

* Why, yes, of course," assented Purser, 
astounded: “I never looked at it im that 
way." 

“ Then you have still eight miles of down- 
hill to go at thirty miles an hour, say another 
quarter of an hour: total two hours and a- 
quarter: average speed a fraction over seven 
miles an hour. You really did better than 
that, but not very much." 

“ Yes, I see it now," said Purser, with 
more humility in his tone than was usual. 
“ It’s in the going uphill that you lose time." 

“ Exactly, and coming down a hill like a 
cannon-ball can’t make up for going up like 
n snail. Allthe same, it's a great mistake to 


wind yourself by working too hard up a hill: 
you're quite right there." 

With which dubious comfort Purser had to 
be content: resoiving to be a little more 
careful in caleulating his nverages before 
committing himself to any ride in the 
future. ; 
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A FEW months after I, the Sid, had safely 
returned from the great game belt of 
Western Africa (as already described in the 
* B.O.P.") a chance occurred for me to go on 
a long sea voyage. The vessel in which I 
was cilered a passage was to go to New 
Guinea and return vid America. From New 
York it would sail to Marseilles, and I shou!d 
have to make my own way home across 
Europe. 

Needless to say, I was all anxiety to be off. 
My thirst for adventure and exploration had 
only been whetted by the months spent on 
the wide reaches of the Pungive River. 
Though the object of our cruise was a much 
tamer one than that of hunting lion, 
buffalo, and antelope in Beira, it was 
sufficiently interesting. We were to pay a 
visit to a pearl fishery at the northern 
extremity of Australia, to inspect some of the 
industries of the United States, and end up 
with a view of the oyster beds in various 
parts of Continental waters. This latter 
jaunt has already been described in the last 
B. O. P.“ Summer Number. 

Our voyage across the Indian Ocean was 
not remarkable in any way. There was 
the usual arrest for embezzlement at the Cape; 
&.sad suicide under the Southern Cross; 
frolies, and concerts, and games—merriment 
-——pathos —and tragedy. When we entered the 
‘Torres Straits, navigation became very diffi 
cult, and Captain Coulston was nearly worn 
out,with work on the bridge. So, right glad 
.was he. and we, when anchor was dropped 
on the banks of the only Pearl Farm in the 
world. Of course there are other pearl 
fisheries. But the molluscs are dredged for 
in their native seas, not farmed in alien 
waters. We invited Mr. James Clark, the 
proprietor of this lucrative enterprise, to 
come and dine with us on the Superbe, and 
many were the preparations made to receive, 
in & suitable manner, & man whose annual 
income sometimes reaches to 120,000/, aud 
never ranges under 40,000. 

This king of the pearl fisheries" turned 
out to be a fine looking personage, shrewd- 
eyed and keen faced. 

„es,“ he said, in answer to a question, 
*only & very few years ago I bought the 
right of pearl fishing all along the eighty 
miles of the Torres Straits. My ‘farm’ — 
for we cultivate the bivalves just as in- 
dustriously as & farmer does his wheat— 
covers five hundred square miles, and I 
employ 1,500 men to harvest the crop. 
Many of these are divers, others are 
‘mollusc openers’; others, again, are busy 
at detaching the pearls, and of course some 
are plain sailors, kept to navigate the two 
hundred and fifty vessels which are my 
‘implements’ or stock in-trade.' ” 

* How did you get enough shells to stock 
such a vast area?” I, the Sid, queried, half 
unbelievingly, and with a keen eye open for 
any “ poaching.” 

„We obtained them by dredging far out to 
sea," replied the king. “Of course it was 
futile to apply to the little Ceylon bank—or 
even to Madagascar.“ 

I gasped. O ye fishes! To speak so 
disrespectfully of the famous pearl fisheries — 
famous even in the time of Pliny! 

* By dint of sailing here, there, and every- 
where that it was likely to find suitable 
bivalves, we managed to gather 150,000 
pearl oysters, and laid them down on these 
banks. My income is a large one, of course ; 
but. oh! for the palmy days of Rome, when 
pearis realised fabulous sums. 

The income of the pearl king seemed to 
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me to be somewhat fabulous, even though he 
spoke with regret! So I asked him what 
cach pearl was worth. 

He smiled ironically. ‘Pearls vary in 
size, therefore they vary in price; I can 
only say that, at the present day, they are 
comparatively cheap, owing to the admirable 
imitations which are now produced.”’ 

Unfortunately, the sea was too rough for 
us to see divers at work that bright month of 
May; but Mr. Clark showed us the won- 
derful way in which the mantle-lobes of the 
oysters were lined with the iridescent 
substance called, scientifically, ** Nacre ’’—but 
by the laity “ Mother-of.pearl." And the 
Mother of Pearls it surely is, for globular 
gems, we so call, are but pear-shaped excres- 
cences of the same lovely material. Any 
grain of sand which insinuates itself between 
the body of the oyster and the shell is a 
source of annoyance to thecreature. It con- 
sequently produces a morbid secretion, and 
covers it with a smooth coat. Very carefully 
these pearls are extracted ; and though it was 
too rough to put out to sea, we were able to 
inspect the shedsin which this work was done. 

On the Monday morning after our arrival 
the shore hands assembled round a canvas- 
covered floor and opened the bivalves. When 
no pearls were visible the oysters were 
thrown into pails, and the shells put aside to 
dry in the sun. 

When pearls were found, they were placed 
in glass bottles, filled with sea water, for a 
few hours. Then, in the afternoon, they were 
taken out by other labourers, dried carefully, 
classified according to colour, shape, and size, 
and finally the foreman farmer packed them 
in cotton-wool for export. 

“And what is that terrible smell?” I 
queried, as we emerged from the shed, and 
passed & large tub filled with a green fetid 
tluid. 

“That is pogey.“ said our guide. The 
slimy molluses you saw thrown into pails 
are emptied into this trough —and—yes'! it 
is almost unbearable—but we boil and strain 
the stuff, for many pearls, often of great 
price, are thus discovered." 

* It is strange that valuable ones could be 
so overlooked," I said suspiciously. 

“Truth is often stranger than fiction," 
replied the farmer; the first pearl discovered 
in this * pogey pot’ was purchased by a Bond 
Street house for 3501.” 
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From the Torres Straits to America is a 
goodly range. But the next extraordinary 
farm we inspected was devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of - Spiders! Now, I have seen spiders 
even in England. There deadly war is waged 
against them by the Turk's- head and house- 
maid's duster. In Chattanooga alone are 
they cherished and allowed to increase and 
multiply at their own sweet will! Certainly, 
spider farming is a queer kind of industry, 
and I should think only carried on in the 
large syrup factory I have mentioned. Mr. 
Rheyber, the head of the business, has intro- 
duced a regiment of the order “ Arancida "' 
into bis storage vaults, and has six thousand 
of their webs on the walls and ceilings of his 


. bottling department alone! 


Now, I have seen thick black curtains of 
gossamer, heavy with dust, stretched over 
the mummied remains of Fenians, Monks, 
Nuns, Malefactors, and Saints in the anti- 
septic vaults of St. Michan’s, Dublin. Even 
there these intricate weavings were barcly 
tolerated. Yet, in Chattanooga. these webs 
are protected for six months im every year. 
Unly when their busy makers have retired 


to hibernate for the winter, in curious little 
mud nests, are these webs swept away. 

" My spiders prefer to weave new ones 
every spring,’ explained Mr. Rheyber, as we 
stood in the gruesome apartment; so we 
take their old habitations away ; anything tc 
oblige—you know! Would you like to see 
some of the occupants nearer at hand ? ” 

Then, in response to & peculiar call given 
by the manager, hundreds of big black, eight- 
legged, six-eyed creatures darted out from all 
sides. I, the Sid, hurriedly mounted a tub, 
and drew my short skirts round my knees. 
What woman could calmly see such a sight! 
These rapacious animals, armed with strong 
mandibles and curved claws (Mr. Rheyber 


showed mea “ baby? under a microscope). 


flung themselves on to the master, and 
actually ate out of his hand! 

„Whatever made you start this ‘farm’? ” 
I gasped, when we had left the underground 
dungeon. 

* Well," he said calmly, “I was nearly 
worried to death by finding it impossible to 
keep the place or the syrup clear of flies. 
‘Chattanooga's millions’ were well known, 
and no one could live alongside. They 
buzzed and they stung, and they half filled 
every bottle of syrup before we could bung it. 
We all know spiders are fly-traps of an 
elaborate nature, so I took some hundreds 
of them into the store. They are oviparous. 
and their young mature quickly, passinz 
through no metamorphosis. So, soon we 
had tens of thousands where we once had 
hundreds." 

„Ah! so I see," I said politely ; ** your 
farm is fruitful enough." 

«T always think of my spiders as 
auxiliaries,” he declared, later on; they ate 
most invaluable and intelligent partners in 
the business. They are never found in m 
oats, they never drop into bottles, they à» 
not even steal their contents. I must confess 
it is not virtue that makes them abstain: 
my spiders do not care for sweet things." 

I shudderingly called to mind the curtains 
and corpses in St. Michan's. Certainly, 
spiders do not care for sweet things ! 

They flourish," continued Mr. Rheyber. 
“ they fatten on the toothsome flv. At thie 
same time they ensure purity to the 
Chattanooga products.” 

Here he pressed a big bottle of syrup on 
me, and I tled from his extraordinary farm. 


The Superbe ‘took 1: me to Marseilles. i ani 
left me to make my own way home—as pc: 
contract. Captain Coulston promised how- 
ever, to pick me up in Holland on a certain 
date, if I turned up at à certain spot on the 
Zuyder Zee. 

The Adriatic is not so very far from 
France, but I forbore inspecting ary ci 
farms until I reached Amsterdam. Sw I 
passed by the largest and most Hourishinz 
one, merely glancing out of the train at th- 
140 miles of marsh land that it covers. 
Switzerland was the land I was bound for 
first, for that tiny Republic is the chief 
home of snail farmers. Very many of tl: 
Swiss peasants “raise” the slimy daints for 
market, whilst quantities are also reared ari 
sold by the monks. Now, edible snails ar 
not like our common garden ones - they ar 
much fatter, and whiter, and are univalvu'ar 
or single-bodied ; their shells are spher;.i 
and spiral. 

The snail farm I visited that brillina: 
August day, not so long ago, was divide 
into many small parts by fences two fes: 
high. These partitions had their pu: 


farm just at the proper season. 


J. Stuait; 
College at the same time, entering the lowest 


edges thickly stuck with nails to prevent the 
stock from running away—for snails are 
peripatetic when well fed. Inside these 
fences were many extraordinary little 
structures of moss and leaves. 

„What aie those for?” I inquired of the 
vrown-faced proprietor, who acted as a 
Cicerone. 

“Those arbours," he said gravely, ‘are 
provided as shelter from the sun, which 
our snails do not like. Behold! how they 
creep therein, for itis midday.” Sure enough 
the slimy creatures were all moving towards 
the erections at a—well! at a snail's pace! 

“What do you feed them on?” I 
asked, for I saw a basket in the fnrmer's 
hand, but no kind of food in the enclosures, 
which were freely scattered with lime and 
chalk only. 

“ On cabbage, chopped-—salad, chopped — 
nettles, chopped — dandelions, chopped,” 
was the answer (it is impossible to say in 
what a ludicrous fashion the repetition was 
given),as the man employed in snail culture 
took each esculent out of his basket, and 
threw it chopped to his charges. 

„The lime and chalk, eh? Those are a 
necessity for their healthy existence. The 
lime produces thick shells, which are so 
good for packing." 

Fortunately for me,I visited the snail- 
August is 
the busiest month in the year here, though 
tlie Davarian snail harvest is gathered in the 
spring, and sold in company with onionsand 
chickens! 

Very carefully that summer day were the 
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snails sorted out by numbers of women 
and children. Those with rounded white 
shells are always fat, and are considered the 
most valuable. Boxes of soft hay stood beside 
each labourer on this queer farm, und the 
snails were hid in this, one by one. These 
boxes I noticed were always placed in a 
shady place. 

“What for? Ab! if my little snails 
grow too warm they swell and open their 
shells, and the strongest box—it will burst!“ 

This fact strongly impressed me with the 
power of weakly things if exerted en masse. 

„Do you sell them by the dozen?“ I asked. 

“Nay, nay! These most esculent, soft. 
fleshed dainties’’—the farmer mouthed his 
words unctuously—“ are sold by weight; 
by weight—and for the table.” 

One more question, and I had done. 

“ How do you keep any stray ones during 
the winter?" 

* We preserve them in a pit—a hole. We 
feed them then on grain—and sell them in 
the month of March to make room for our 
larger crop." 


I found myself at Amsterdam before the 
Superbe swung to her moorings. So I in- 
spected an eel farm there. There also I was 
lucky in arriving before the eels retired for 
their winter quarters at the bottom of the 
dvkes. I went out one night with the 
trawlers there, and saw them sink their 
heavy dredge nets. The slimy fish are taken 
out alive, and exported in copper-sheathed 
vessels, perforated with many holes, and 
fixed in openings at the bottom of thé eel 
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barge. I was much struck by the clean 
habits of these despised soft-finned fish. 
They cannot thrive in polluted water, and 
much care is spent on freeing this extra- 
ordinary “ farm " of noxious " weeds." For 
this reason no self-respecting wriggler is ever 
found in the mouth of the Thames. It is 
interesting to watch the feeding of the stock. 
Cress-— freshly cut—is thrown on the water 
three times a day for them—and, when that 
supply runs short, they devour other vege- 
tables. The slightest faint on any food is 
suflicient. to secure rejection by these 
fastidiously clean brcathers and feeders. Eels 
are carnivorous, too, and like worms and the 
Jarve of insects as a bonne bouche after their 
cress meal. 

The value of the eel farm can be estimated 
by considering the fact that the Dutch 
farmer pays a duty of £13 per cargo for per- 
mission to sell his harvest in London. 

“ Does that pay you? " f inquired of the 
short, placid man who was giving me infor- 
mation. 

He waved his pipe in the air. 

^ Mine friend," he said, in summer time 
we dispose of 20,000 lb. eels a week—their 
price ranges from 6d. to 9d. a pound. Behold 
the gain!" 

I beheld—and gasped in astonishment. 
But when the calculation went into millions, 
I gasped for mercy— and hurried to the quay 
to greet the Superbe. 

The last sentence shouted after me was 
“ We catch the eels and take them across the 
ocean alive! But afterwards we keel them 
with salt.” 
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E was a funny fellow: a bright-eyed, 
bright-faced chap of fourteen or so; a 
veritable Ingenui vultus. puer, ingenuique 
pudoris, though, by the same token, he had 
an immense amount of brass in him—but of 
the better sort. His name was Harry 
we joined the Market Square 


class—for those were our bread.and-butter 
days—and going up step by step together. 
Hitherto, that is, previous to the particular 


term I am alluding to, Harry Stuart’s invete- 


rute propensity to larking in school had 


been kept sternly in check by the masters of 
..the successive classes through which we, 


-~ sixth class. 


woe 
B? c 


with several others, had been graduating in 


company. Let me see, there were Stuart, 


^ Webb, Heath tertius, Wade, and Hervey 
'" secundus, the writer of these“ Grins.” 


Mr. Brunswick was master of the junior or 
He was not a reverend, nor an 
inmate of the College; he was domiciled at 
the Rey. Mr. Luckyman's, the third-class 
master, who lived in the town, and added to 


^ his income by keeping a dozen or so of 


^. boarders ; 


Y 


^ exercise your reasoning faculties. 


while it was part of Mr. 
Brunswick’s daily duty to march these 
boarders to aud from the College and Mr. 
Luckyman's house. One day, when we were 
up for mental arithmetic, and had proved 
ourselves particularly deficient and dull in 
that useful accomplishment, Mr. Brunswick, 
in desperation, dismissed the class to their 
desks. “You will not use your brains!” 
foamed he; “ you are like pigs, and will not 
All my 


„ driving will do no good unless | you help me 
e with your own common sense.’ 


A silence, to be broken by Harry Stuart. 


33 z * Please, sir," said he,“ if we are pigs, then 


3 


you must be the pig- driver.“ 
“What do you mean, sir?" thundercd Mr. 


SOME SCHOOL GRINS. 
By H. Hervey. 


Drunswick, snatching up his cane, aud 
striding up to where Stuart was sitting. 
“What do vou mean, sir, eh?” flourishing 
his weapon over the delinquent. 

“ Please, sir, you say we are like pis: you 
drive Mr. Luckyman's boarders to Market 
Square College every morning, and drive 
them back every evening. Therefore it must 
be like driving pigs to market, and therefore 
you must be like a pig-driver, sir." 

We expected to see the cane come down 
on Stuart's shoulders, but it didn't. Mr. 
Brunswick glared at him for a while; then 
his fentures relaxed into a smile, and he 
went back to his desk. Harry had read the 
master a lesson--for he was wrong in using 
such an epithet towards us; but the affair 
got wind, and the sobriquet of“ Pig-driver ” 
clung to Mr. Brunswick so long as he 
remained at that College. 

The fifth-class master was Mr. Polloy; 
another layman. He joined us at the com- 
mencement of the next term ; the same time 
that we five were promoted to his class. Mr. 
Polloy lived out too—sharing a house in the 
neighbourhood with the young married 
curate of the parish church, the Rev. 
Simon A. Tanner. There was a good deal of 
sniggling when we came to know the new 
master's name; Harry bemoaning the exist 
ence of the penultimate O. For.“ said he 
"if there wasn't that second O, we could call 
him Pretty Polly, Pretty Dear." As it was, 
he speedily acquired the nickname of “Oi 
Polloi“; but this, not from us, who had yet 
to be initiated into the mysteries of the 
Greek language: some wag in one of the 
senior classes was responsible for the 
christening. Mr. Pollov came one morning 
without his keys, and, being unable to open 
his desk, he pitched on Harry Stuart and 
told him to run across to his lodgings and 


“Ask for tne Rev. Mr 
said he, “and he will give 


fetch his keys. 
Tanner, Stuart,” 
them to you.” 

Harry tore off, and soon reappeared with 
the keys; the desk was opened, and we 
assembled for Catechism. 

„What is your name? " asked Mr. Polloy 
of the top boy, who happened to be Stuart.“ 

„Henry William." 

* Who gave—” 

„Please, sir," interrupted Stuart, what 
is your name, sir ? ” 


Mr. Polloy stared at him, but answered 
quietly enough, * James. But why do you 
ask?” 


“Thank you, sir, but I think it ought to be 
Simon Peter, sir." 

* What do you mean, sir?"' queried the 
master sternly. 

" Because, sir, you lodge with Simon a 
tanner." 

We stared aghast at this piece of effrontery, 
ang thonght our chum got off cheaply when 
Mr. Polloy imposed the writing a hundred 
times of the sentence. Irreverence is not 
only unseemly but wicked.”’ 

We seemed fated to have new preceptors, 
for the next term found us in the fourth class 
under the tutorship of the Rev. Arthur 
Horton. He was quite a different sort of 
master from those we hitherto had experience 
of. He believed more in the suaviter in 
modo than the fortifer in re. He set his 
face against corporal punishment, or, indeed, 
any other kind of punishment; trusting 
more to the efficacy of moral suasion than 
the infliction of pains and penalties. He 
was a most lovable mau, an ideal master, 
and entirely won our hearts. His very 
forbearance begot forbearance on our part, 
or the class would have degenerated into a 
pandemonium, had we—after the nature of 
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boys in general — taken full advantage of his 
gentleness. This I do know, that, in spite of 
the latitude allowed us, in spite of Mr. 
Horton’s class room—it was quite apart from 
the other class rooms, being more like a 
family gathering than otherwise—we made it 
a point of honour to pay every attention to 
our studies, and presume as little as possible 
on the patience of the kind-hearted man who 
presided over us. It goes without saying 
that Harry Stuart came out strong during 
this term. His sallies and his foolings, 
besides amusing us, often brought a smile 
to the masters face, and he seldom, if 
ever, reproved the boy, even in his gentle 
manner. 

We had commenced Latin under Mr. 
Polloy, but it was for Mr. Horton to induct 
us into the first Latin book. I forget now 
whether it was Henry’s First Book, or Valpy’s, 
or a Delectus, or what; anyhow, in the 
construing we first tackled, a certain Balbus 
prominently figured. He was always build- 
ing a wall, had built a wall, or was about to 
build a wall. I know this—we often wished 
that Balbus had built himself up in one of 
his walls, instead of handing down his build- 
ing proclivities to posterity. Now Harry 
Stuart’s forte, I must tell you, lay in 
mathematics ; he loved them, but he detested 
the classics; and whereas he was high up in 
the former, he generally sat very low down 
in the Latin class. 

“ You must really try and overcome your dis- 
taste for Latin, Stuart," Mr. Horton would 
kindly say. * You remember it was only by 
putting his shoulderto the wheel that Hercules 
told the waggoner he would succeed in ex- 
tricating the waggon from the mire; you 
must emulate him." But poor Harry, how- 
ever energetic in his arithmetie, scarcely 
made any effort to progress in his Latin, with 
the result that he lost marks, and hopelessly 
took his place very far down. This state of 
affairs, however, did not interfere with his 
turning his Latin to ludicrous account, and 
I well remember several occasions whereon 
his comical attempts at construing, etc., 
used to send not only the class into fits, but 
also caused Mr. Horton to dismiss it and con- 
ceal his amusement behind the lid of his own 
desk. Coming to Stuart, Mr. Horton said, 
„Translate Balbus murum @dificabat.” 

* Balbus was edifying a mouse, sir," 
replied Harry, who imagined he had got the 
right sow by the ear this time! We all snig- 
gered, and Mr. Horton grinned broadly. “I 
think I shall send that to * Punch,’ Stuart," 
said he.“ Where do you get * mouse’ from?“ 

* Mus, genitive muris, sir.” 

“Ah, I see, and for cdijficabat of course 
you take the wrong sense. idificare means 
to edify, but it means to build as well. Had 
your context been right, and you translated 
murum as ‘wall’ instead of ‘mouse,’ no 
doubt you would have told us that Balbus 
was building a wall; not edifying a mouse.” 

* Please, sir," asked Stuart one day, while 
we were again at Latin, and Balbus had, as 
usual, “cropped up," “why did Balbus 
always think of walls? Could he do no- 
thing else? Had he not a soul above 
walls ? ” 

*Im sure I can't tell you," replied Mr. 
Horton, smiling. But here now, translate 
Nescio qualis sit." 

“I tried ever so hard over that sentence 
at preparation last night, sir, but the only 
likely word I could find in the dictionary 
was nidus, sir." 

„What's the boy talking about! What do 
you want nidus for?“ 

„Please, sir. nest,’ sir." 

“What has ‘nest’ todo with it? Are vou 
wool-gathering ? Nescio qualis sit: it's plain 
enough; how do you translate it?“ 

The quail sits on the nest, sir, replied 
Stuart with the utmost gravity. Mr. Horton, 
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after staring at the boy, guffawed outright, 
and dismissed us, choking with suppressed 
merriment. 

Our French master we were all very fond 
of ; a fondness engendered by a habit he had 
of rewarding those of us who were smart by 
calling them to him and saying, ** Open zc 
mout! Shut ze eye!" whereupon he would 
pop in a large lump of almond rock or some 
such swectmeat, to the recipient’s great 
delight. M. Dubarle—that was his name— 
having become ill in the middle of the term, 
his place was temporarily filled by another 
Frenchman, the very antithesis of the 
permanent incumbent. His name was 
Chandon, and we hated him. He had a 
nasty habit of walking up and down the 
room while we sat at our desks doing writ- 
ten translation of Charles xir. ; and, at the 
slightest whisper, shouting out “ Bickquat 
Estooart! Bickquat Hervé!” as the -case 
might be; “ Bickquat” being the Franco- 
English for “Be quiet." He taught us 
French history. Arming himself with the 
book—an English version—he propounded 
questions thereon, and his phraseology at 
times was of the quaintest. “ Ze great 
Emporor Napoleon," said he one day, 
accosting Stuart, “for vy he did leave ze 
island of Elba?” 

“For want of elbow room, I expect, 
Monsieur," replied Harry—a bon mot we 
hugely appreciated, but which fell flat on 
his ears. 

M. Chandon, though a Frenchman, was a 
great, stickler for personal cleanliness. He 
was everlastingly inveighing against u- 
washed hands, muddy boots, or anything in 
or about us that affected his olfactory 
sensibilities. “Ouf! But you have eaten 
ze ognion in your dinnaire, is it not?" cried 
he one day, repelling Harry Stuart with one 
hand, and holding his mouchoir to his nose 
with the other. 

Harry owned to the soft impeachment. 
* Yes, Monsieur," he replied boldly, ** we had 
roast mutton and onion sauce!“ 

“Ah! but it is terrible; I do not like ze 
smell. Go you, and bathe ze mout! ” 

Stuart’s amour propre was offended by this, 
and he determined to have his revenge. The 
day before next * French day " he, I, and one or 
two others went to a chemist's shop. Harry, 
who happened to be in funds—he was not 
often so, poor chap—lay down a half- 
crown. * Can you make me a smell for that 
money ?" asked he of the shopman. 

“ Make you a smell, sir!" exclaimed the 
astonished  tradesman. * What do you 
mean?“ 

* What I said : an outrageous smell, enough 
to stink out a skunk. I want to carry it 
away with me in a bottle." 

Yes, the chemist thought he could supply 

the article, but he must know, he said, what 
it was wanted for. Chemists in those days, 
especially in provincial towns, were under cer- 
tain restrictions in their dealings with school- 
boys, and this one, in connection with the 
mortar-boarded young gentlemen from the 
Market Square College, was not an excep- 
tion. 
, Stuart was stumped by the chemist's 
inquiry, which he had not bargained for, and 
we returned to the street to hold a consulta- 
tion. 

“ What shall I tell him?" asked Harry, 
addressing us generally. 

“How can we advise you.” replied Heath 
tertius, * when you have not yet told us why 
you require it?“ 

“For old Chandon, of course! 
stink him out.” 

“ How do you mean? " I asked. 

“Take the bottle into class, and then 
uncork it!“ 

The idea was immediately appreciated, and 
we opined it would be a huge joke. 
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“I tell you what!" cried Heath, —* let's 
tell the chemist it's to stink out a French- 
man: he'll give it at once then." 

We accordingly re-entered the shop, took 
the chemist into our confidence, and told 
him we wished to pay off our French master, 
giving him our reasons for so. desiring. He 
listened to us attentively, and there was a 
inerry twinkle in his eye as he promised to 
concoct and bottle a smell of such mephitie 
properties that a dozen Frenchmen would be 
unable to endure it. * Call in in half an 
hour's time,” said he, and I'll have it ready 
for you." 

We did, and Stuart, on our return to the 
College, imparted the secret to the whole 
class, who were all agog for the morrow's fun. 
M. Chandon had made himself more or less 
obnoxious to all of us, and we gloried in the 
idea of his discomfiture, thinking little of the 
probable effects the “smell” would have on 
ourselves. 

In due course on the morrow we assembled 
in the * French Room," and no sooner had 
we taken our places than M. Chandon 
marched straight up to Stuart, and said, 
* You have ze bottle? Give it to me." 

Quite taken off his guard, confounded by 
the suddenness of the question, and 
altogether startled out of his usual sangfroid, 
Harry in the most natural manner in the 
world produced the bottle and gave it up! 

"Now you Hervé!" said the master. 
addressing me, “go you to Mistaire Whale 
and request him to come here." 

I obeyed, and returned in the wake of the 
Principal. M. Chandon, with a bow, pre- 
sented him with the bottle, took up his hat 
and gloves, gave another bow and left the 
room. The Principal then bade us follow him. 
Like sheep we obeyed. He conducted us to 
one of the lavatories, a room having only one 
door, no windows, but with a large fixed 
skylight in the roof. Now," cried Mr. 
Whale pleasantly, ** this is your scent bottle, I 
believe, Stuart. Then you shall have the 
honour of opening it. Ishall just stay long 
enough to know whether it is white rose or 
frangipanni you have sclected, but I will leave 
you all to the full enjoyment of the aroma 
you have so thoughtfully provided. Go to 
the stove and break the bottle with the 
poker." 

To hear was to obey. Stuart did as he 
was bid; an awful odour at once pervaded 
the room ; Mr. Whale fled, holding his nose, 
and locked the door on us, who, in another 
minute or so were using the basins in that 
lavatory as similar utensils are used and 
found to beso handy on board ship, and it 
was not till the fumes had subsided and we 
were let out of durance vile that we recovered 
sufficiently to know that we were alive. 

The chemist had peached on us! 
ille tacryma. 
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0 N page 223 of our last volume, it will be re- 

membered, we printed the Back View of 
a grotesque figure by Mr. T. E. Donnison, and 
offered Prizes for the best Front View of the 
same worthy, as imagined by our readers! 
The large number who tried their hands at 
the work is pretty good proof of the 
interest the subject excited. We published 
the award of the adjudicators in a recent 
issue (see page 143) ; and we have thought it 
might be well to reproduce here, in a 
reduced size, some of the more successful 
drawings. But first we give herewith a 
sketch by Mr. Donnison himself, showing 
his notion of what the front view would be! 
And now for the efforts of the competitors. 

The four sketches that appear on the top of 
the preceding page were sent in, with eight 
others, by one reader —W. Buchanan and 
their distinguishing peculiarity was that the 
mouths of the figures were contorted to 
form the words “ Boy's Own Paper." We 
can find space for only the first four—and 
these give *''B-O.Y.S," though not so 
clearly as before the figures were reduced in 
reproduction. Commencing with the left- 
hand figure of the Second Row, the 
competitors were—Roy Lennard, G. A. 
Grapes, J. R. Muggeridge, Ethel Spriggins, 
N. V. Shiels (Sydney). Third Row—Charles 
Knowles, T. Martin Jones, John Skipper 
Cole, S. Walter Cox, M. A. Azeez (India). 
Fourth Row—Richard N Hodder, Gilbert 
Sinclair, John Robert Johnson, Mabel C. 
Richards, Ernest John Andrews. 


May our next Competition of the kind be 
even more successful! 
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CONSTRUCTING APPARATUS. 


By Louis NIKOLA. 


CHAPTER III. 


In wise showman reserves as a grand 
coup de gráce an effect of a specially 
striking character. One of the most startiing 
feats for the effective termination of a magical 
programme is the Picture-Frame Illusion. 
Sundry articles— a watch, a ring, a handker- 
chief, a bunch of keys, or what not—are 
borrowed from various members of the 
audience, and disposed of according to the 
discretion of the performer. The watch 
may be smashed, the handkerchief torn to 
shreds, and the débris placed in the con- 
jurer’s pistol ; or the various articles (sub- 
stitutes) may be placed at once into the 
pistol without previous ill-treatment. A 
massive picture frame, supported by a 
polished brass pillar springing from a heavy 
base, is then brought forward. The pistol is 
directed at the centre of the frame and fired, 
and there, standing out against the black 
background, are instantly seen the lost 
articles, which are returned to their respec- 
tive owners. 

To the reader who has followed our sub- 
ject thus far, there is little to explain beyond 
the construction of the target. 

Concealed in the top part of the frame is 
a spring blind, similar in construction to 
those in general use, but without any check. 
Thelath at the lower edge carries a short 
projecting pin, by means of which the blind, 
when drawn down, may be fastened for the time 
by a small lever catch fitted in the lower 
part of the frame just above the upper end 
of the supporting column. Connected with 
this catch is a metal rod; this passes down 
the hollow brass column and terminates in a 
disc of metal, the construction being, in fact, 
in this respect, identical with that of the watch 
target described in an early chapter. Be- 
hind the frame is a sort of shallow box, 
about 2 in. deep, forming the back. It is 
covered with black velvet or other dark 
material similar to that composing the blind, 
and it is to this that the various articles are 
attached or suspended by means of small 
black hooks. The performer’s assistant, 
having gained possession of the borrowed 
articles (explanations on this point having 
already been given, it is unnecessary to re- 
capitulate), arranges them upon the back- 
board, draws down and secures the blind, 
brings the apparatus forward, and stands it 
upon a table or a chair in such a position 
that the pedal rests over a piston rod. At 
the moment the pistol is fired, the assistant. 
on the alert, pulls the cord in connection 
with the piston. The latter rises, transfers 
its motion to the pedal and rod above, this 
in turn withdraws the catch and releases 
the blind, which forthwith ascends in a flash 
and instantaneously exposes the various 
articles behind. 

The noise of the explosion covers the 
sound of the mechanism at the critical 
moment. 

When the borrowed articles are placed 
directly into the pistol without the pre- 
liminary fable of destruction, the simplest 
method of effecting a substitution is to roll 
the whole lot into a ball with the borrowed 
handkerchief outside, the bundle being then 
covertly exchanged for a similar one placed 
in readiness upon the servante. "The assist- 
ant, coming forward for the assumed purpose 
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PICTURE-FRAME ILLUSION. 


of handing the performer the pistol, ab. 
stracts the parcel, takes his departure, and 
proceeds to dispose of the various articles 
as above. 

In the most striking form of the trick, a 
plate is among the articles professed]y fired 
from the pistol. Being too large to enter 
the funnel in its normal condition, it i: 
broken into small pieces, and the fragment: 
rammed down and kept in place by a wad of 
paper. Sometimes the breaking of the plate 
is “ accidental,” the firearm being suggested 
as affording a handy means of restoration. 

On the reappearance of the plate in the 
frame, the performer affects surprise and 
annoyance at finding a portion missing. A 
glance round the stage reveals the absent 
piece lying upon the floor, where it has 
presumably been inadvertently overlooked. 
Taking the solitary fragment in his hand. 
the performer throws it towards the main 
part, when, wonder of wonders, it vanishes 
and the plate suddenly becomes whole. The 
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most careful examination fails to show an‘ 
remaining signs of fracture. The last excel: 
lent effect is produced by a very simp! 
expedient. The plate is incomplete in ap- 
pearance only, the impression of the vaca: 
space being given by a jagged triangular 
segment of the same black material whic! 
forms the background, dropped over the edz 
of the plate. This is, at the moment 0 
pretentious restoration, drawn out of the vi; 
by the action of another spring, in connection 
with a second pedal under the control of è 
second piston. The disappearance of the 
fragment is effected by simple palming. |! 
is hardly necessary to add that the plat 
seen in the frame is a duplicate of the or: 
smashed. The fragment found upon tl: 
stage is not really a part of the latter, but 
piece obtained from a former breakage, t 
the size and shape of which the black clot! 
mask of the picture frame is cut. L5 

The sketch (fig. 10) shows the spring blind 
in the act of rising. 

( To be continued.) 
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Problem No. 565. 
BY A. W. YOUNG. 
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| WHITE. | 6+1=7 pieces, 


White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


SonuTioNs.— No. 563. There are ninety- 
nine keys, for the K has 8, Q 24, Rs 14 and 
12, Bs 11 and 9, Kts 8 and 6, and the Ps 7. 
The Q Kt P has 3 moves, but those to Kt3 
or 4 will not allow a mate. The position of 
113 moves gained a prize from the “ Croydon 
Guardian," which is a board with men in 
statu quo, most useful for problems. 

No 564.—1, P—Q 3, K x Kt (or a, b, c, d, 
e,f) 2, Q—K 6 (ch), BxQ. 3, Kt—Q 7 
mate. (a) Kt—B 4. 2, Q—K 6 (ch.), B x Q. 
3, Kt—K 4 mate. (b) Kt—Kt 3. 2, Kt—K 4 
(ch.), Bx Kt. 3, Kt—Kt 4 mate. (c) P— 
Kt 4. 2, Kt—K 4 (ch.). Bx Kt. 3, Q—K B7 
mate. (d) PxP. 2, Kt—K 4 (ch.), K x Rt. 
3, B—Q 6 mate. (e) Kt—K 6. 2, Rt—K 4 
(eh.), B Kt. 8, B—K 7 mate. (f) K— 
Kt 4. 2, * Kt P (ch.). K moves. 3, P— 
Kt 4 mate. 

This year's prize problem of the “ Illus- 
trirte Zeitung" in Leipzig is a clever self- 
mate by K. Fischer, and it was so difficult 
that of the thirty prizes offered to solvers 
only sixteen were gained, one coming to 
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London, and the others remaining in 
Austria and Germany. There are two 
versions in nine and in eight moves, of 
which the latter is the more exact one, 
thus: White, K—K B 3; Q—Q B 2; Rs 
Q R 4and Q Kt 3; Bs—Q R sq. and K B7; 
Kts—Q R 5 and Q7; Ps—Q B 6 and K R 3. 
Black, K—Q 4; R—K 3; B- Kt sq.; Kt— 
K 5; PS— B 2, 3 and K B 3. The first 
move is Q—K Kt 2, and the white K is 
mated in three places K R 7, K B sq., and 
K Kt 3. 

A gentleman in Carlisle has & unique 
collection of nearly fifty sets of chessmen, 
of all sizes, from pieces requiring a 3} inch 
square to & set and board which is smaller 
than a half-crown coin. They are made of 
all materials—ivory, bone, horn, marble, 
stone, wood, copper, bronze, etc., and some 
are from England, Ireland, Germany, Turkey, 
Persia, India, China, Japan, America, etc. 
One set belonged to the late Sir Rowland 
Hill, another is an old Persian set in green 
and red bone, and one was made during the 
Franco-Prussian war, representing warriors. 


ANSWERS TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. 8.—Can your solution in twenty-one moves to 
Hoburt's pretty old end-game stand the test ? 

Bergers “Jahrbuch,” second edition, is now pub- 
lished by Veit & Co., in Leipzig. (There are again 
a few errors.) 
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THE ARTILLERYMAN'S YARN. 


"T was in the bleak Crimea, winter of ‘fifty-four, 

And Christmas Day was ushered in with weather 
wet and sore; 

It was the hour when folks at home are dining 
midst of cheer, 

That the sentry in our battery cried : “The rations, 
lads, are here!” 


Upon the word there was a rush of cold and 
hungry men 

To relieve the mud-bespattered lads who stragy‘ed 
in just then; 

But ere a man could touch the pork, or calabash of 
rum — 

“Stand to your guns!" the sentry cried, “for here 
the Russians come." 


Through the embrasures could be seen a grey-coated, 
moving horde, 

Upon whom from the trenches near a strenm of fire 
was poured ; 

Thereon our redcoats with wild cheers sprang out 
their bay'neta fixed, 

And soon in hand.to-hand combat were Russ and 
Briton mixed. 


Brief was the fight—the Russians soon 'gan slowly 
to retire, 

And to cover them the Malakoff began to vomit 
fire ; 

“Now, then, my lads!" our Captain cried, “it’s our 
turn, give them't well," 

And on the retreating Muscovites we poured ín sliot 
and shell. 


Then all was o'er—a sortie had been repulsed once 
again ; 

Aud dirtier than ever now came back the famished 
men, 

Only to find that 4 round shot had smashed the 
Calabash, 

And knocked the pork and biscuits into everlasting 
smash, 


Well did we know how difficult the job was day by 
day 

To bring our rations into camp from Balaclava 
Bay; 

And well we knew that every crumb that into camp 
was brought 

That day would havo been swallowcl long before 
upon the spot. 
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Naught else there wns to do but starve until the 
ensuing day, l 

So in the bomb-proofs sullenly we dossed the time 
away: 

Two or three argufied a bit about the siege, aud 
that ; 

But Dixon had no mind to join in either sleep or 
chat. 


His time he occupied by grubbing in the muddy 
ground, 

Gath'ring all the crumbs of biscuit and of pork 
that could be found, 

But when his search was ended, easy carried was 
his load, | 

And by that our field-officer into the battery rode. 


Now, the sight of an epaulette acted on the Russian 
foe 

As on a bull a red rag which before its eyes you 
show ; 

So no sooner did the officer into the battery ride 

Than bullets from their rifles 'gan to hail on every 
side. 


Then came two balls from a sixty-eight, both of 
which took effect : 

One knocked both horse and rider o'er, while a gun 
tlie other wreck'd ; 

The officer sprang to his feet: A ncar shave that ! 
he said; 

Bu^ his horse was disembowelled, and Bill Morris 
shot it dead. 


Dixon with satisfaction watched the officer retire, 

Then back to his mudlarking went, and presently a 
fire 

Beneath a well-filled camp-kcttle began to blaze and 
smoke, 

Making several hungry gunners from the bomb- 
proofs noses poke. 


“Feed the fire,” said Dixon; “we'll have a Christ- 
mas Dinner yet." 

“The smell is good," sniffed one man; 
another. Tis, you bet." 

So we fed the fire, and speculated with a pleased 
surprise 

On the kind of meat 'twas in the pot that boiled 
before our eyes. 
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At length the mess was ready, and each mese-tin 
filled with broth, 

And to ask a second helping every man there was 
not loth ; 

Then portions of the juicy meat were handed to each 
man, 

Into which we gunners pitched as only hungry 
soldiers can. 


"Twas only when our appetites were somewhat 
satisfied 

That Wren asked whence the feast had come that 
had us gratified. 

“Not from the clouds,” said Dixon; “rain from 
thenoe is all we get.” 

“It's beef,” said one, —" Nay, muston, — Pork," said 
Adams, “I will bet." 


"'Twas neither beef nor mutton,” Dixon said, with 
laughing eyes, 

* Nor pork, nor fowl, nor turkey, as I hear Bill 
Gregg surmise." 

“What, then?"——Well pay attention and III 
the secret tell— 

“Twas a steak from Major Jones's cob; now, didn't 
it taste well?” 


The guests at that Christmas banquet went as 
quickly as they'd come, 

And during all the afternoon they looked exceeding 
glum. 

A standing joke that dinner’s now, among the other 
men, 

And each year upon Christmas Day this story’s told 
again. 

JOHN STEWART. 

Wellshot House, Shettleston, Glasgow. 
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Hanpur.— es, we believe the hand camera you 
mention is a good one for the money. . We are not 
sure if it gives instantaneous and time exposures, 
but we never came across a hand camera that did not 
do so. You had better ask the makers. 


R. E. WILSON.—You do not tell us what sort of battery 
you want to make,and there are numbers of different 
kinds. To make a Leclanche battery, you take a 
glass or other jar, and a * porous pot," into which 
you put a plate of carbon, and pack round it with 
broken-up carbon and black oxide of manganese. 
The * pot" then goes in the jar and the space between 
them is filled with saturated solution of sal am- 
moniac, Inthis solution is placed a cylinder of zinc. 
The zine and carbon form the terminals of the 
battery. You will find much information in“ B.O.P. " 
vol. for 1893. 


M. M. W.—You can get the chemicals required from 
any chemist who deals in photographie chemicals. 
You had better use the formula given on the box of 
any plates you purchase, of which werecommend the 
* Paget Prize " plates and their developer—wh ch we 
use for all brands of plates. Similarly we recommend 
you to get a packet of Ilford P. O. P.“ and use the 
toning formula given therewith. You had better 
get a proper guide-book if you intend to go in for 
photography seriously—e.g. the “Ilford Manual of 
Photography,” or“ Burten’s Guide to Photography." 
ther is 1s., but we believe there is also a 6d. edition 
of the latter. 


D. A. H. (Bury).—There is promise in the sketch, 
though it is not quite up to our standard for publi- 
cation. Why don't you try in some of our drawing 
competitions ? 


ANXIOUS.—]1. The fees payable on a patent, which i 
would take you about six or seven weeks to secure, 
are £4 for the first four years, £5 for the fifth year, 
£6 for the sixth, and so on, up to the fourteenth, 
when the patent expires. 2. Frovisional protection 
can be had in about ten days, fee £1, leaving £3 as 
the balance to be paid for the patent in the first 
instance. Get the Circular of Information, supplied 
gratis, from H.M. Patent Office, 25 Southamptonu 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, w.c. 


C, S.—Thanks, but it appeared in our own puges years 
ago. 

DyNAM0.—1. There must be some fault in the action 
of the commutator, or the wires are short-circuited 
somewhere, If it sparks it ought to work properly. 
The magnets are, apparently, not of entirely soft 
iron, but there is always a /race of residual magnetism 
in them in ordinary cases. We cannot suggest any- 
thing more. 2. The book is coming shortly. 


E. R. Row.—Read Macaulay's essay on Lord Clive, or 
look up the article in the * Dictionary of National 
Bi raphy.” 


H: WATSON.—Get in the subscriptions, arrange the 
fixtures, and make sure of always having a full team. 
Leave the rest to the captain. 


R. MACNALPy.—There is Beaufort's “Cryptography.” 
price 6d., published by Stanford, of Cockspur 
street, if that is what you mean. 


C, F. Caro.— Your measurements are good enough for 
most volunteer regiments. As to the expenses, they 
depend on the regiment. Your best plan is to go to 
the Orderly Room and ask. You will find an Army 
List at every Free Library, and from that you can 
get the headquarters of the different corps, or you 
will find them in the London Directory. 


ANDREW.—You had much better work in the evenings 
for an examination. Write for the printed particu- 
lars to the Secretary, G.P.O., London. 


B. G. M.—See the advertisements in our wrapper, in 
“Science Gossip," and in Nature.“ We cannot 
give long lists of tradesmen's names. 


W. R. PHILPOT. — Yes; on the mail steamers, 
Particulars from the managing owners, 
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. G. C.—You can get jobbing founts of type in 
quantities not less than a pound, from the London 
Typing Company, Wheatsheaf Yard, Farringdon 
Street, E.C. 


BUGLER.—The bugle is shorter and has a smaller bell 
than the trumpet, The trumpet is used by cavalry, 


not by infantry, though the bugle is not now 
confined to infantry alone. 


o 


NAVAL ENGINEER and Mac, MANCHESTER.—There are 
no officia! partiéulars beyond those contained in the 
Quarterly Navy List and the Admiralty Instructions, 
If you pass you will be sent to Keyham. If you are 
164.now you are too old. 


E. C. LEMON.—You must really refer to back volumes. 
We have had several series of illustrated articles 
dealing witb every part of the subject. 
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A BOLD CLIMBER ; 
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FOR AN EMPIRE. 


By Davip KER, 


Author of * Hi 


CHAPTER XIII. —THREEE 


AT this utter overthrow and dispersion 
4 of their would-be rescuers, even the 
sanguine Watts began to despair; but, to 
his amazzment, he found bis friend Clive 
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not only as cheerily confident as ever, but 
actually full of fresh schemes of conquest, to 
be undertaken as soon as this siege was at 
an end! 
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* Didn't you tell me, Tom," said he, “ that 
that adventurous uncle of yours had come 
south, and taken service with one of 
the native princes in the Deccan, not very 
far from here? Perhaps, when this job is 
done, we might manage, by his means, to 
win over that prince to our side; every ally 
is worth having just now.” 

A sudden spasm of pain quivered over 
Watts’s smooth, fresh young face, and for a 
moment or two he answered not & word. 
Then he said at last, forcing out the words as 
if they choked him : 

* Well, I didn't want to tell you, Bob, but 
I suppose it must be known sooner or later. 
Uncle Richard has left the prince with whom 
he was, and joined the Nizam of Hyderabad." 

„What !- joined an ally of the French? An 
Englishman joined his country's enemies? 
said Clive, with stern contempt. 

Watts hung his head without replying ; 
but his silence said more than any words. 

Just at that moment, to the great relief of 
both, an envoy from the besiegers was an- 
nounced ; and in came a tall native warrior, 
in all the gorgeous trappings of Eastern war, 
with the swagger of a genuine Oriental. 

His message, which he delivered with true 
Asiatic arrogance, was as childishly boastful 
as himself. What did the white men hope 
for? Their walls were weak, their numbers 
few; and the host that hemmed them in 
was countless as the leaves of the forest, 
able to bury the “ yellow-faced English” 
alive by throwing upon them one handful 
of earth apiece.* The army of the Governor 
and Koompani" had been beaten and put 
to flight ; and if they looked for aid from the 
Mahrattas, they would look in vain, for the 
Mahrattas were far away, and, even were they 
nearer, would never dare to come and bark 
around the camp of the true believers. 

At the last words, Clive’s heart bounded 
within him, though his dark, unrevealing 
face moved no more than a rock. 

This, then, must be the ‘other help 
spoken of in poor Fireball's dying message- 
the Mahrattas were coming to help him! 

He knew well how many of these wild 
native horsemen were in British pay, and 
what good service they had done more than 
once; and he needed no one to tell him that 
with an army of Mahrattas to fall upon the 
foe on one side, while he and his men sur- 
prised the camp with a sudden attack on the 
other, Rajah Sahib and his motley rabble 
would be speedily put to flight. 

Meanwhile the envoy, thinking that he 
was producing the desired impression, and 
little dreaming that he had just told Clive 
the very thing which the latter most wished 
to know, renewed his speech. If they were 
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willing to surrender, the noble Prince, Rajah 
Sahib, would show his respect for their valour 
by sparing their lives, and letting them 
depart in peace—a promise which Clive took 
for what it was worth. Then, drawing closer 
to the young captain, the messenger added, 
in a confidential whisper, that if the fort 
were yielded within seven days, Clive would 
tind himself a good deal the richer for 
it. 

At this infamous suggestion (which Watts 
translated with marked disgust) Clive’s grim 
face changed so ominously that the knavish 
envoy started nervously back, and laid his 
hand instinctively on his short sword. But, 
with a mighty effort, the brave Englishman 
crushed down his rising fury, and said 
coldly to Nag the Koleree, who was within 
call as usual: 

“ Thrust this fellow out of the gates, and 
bid him tell those who sent him that the 
next man who comes hither on such an 
errand shall be hanged from the highest 
tower of the fort!“ 

The news of this defiance ran through the 
garrison like wildfire, and did more to raise 
the spirits of the hard.pressed men than 
anything else could have done. Their 
leader must indeed feel certain of final 
success, if he could fling back so disdain- 
fully what was to all appearance his only 
chance of life; and their confidence in him 
rose higher than ever. 

* Tom," said Clive to Watts, when the 
envoy was gone, "do you know if the 
Company has any Mahratta troops in these 
parts just now?” 

„Well, now I think of it," cried Watts, 
“I had to write a letter, a few months ago, 
to a Mahratta chief called Morari Rao, to 
arrange about hiring him and six thousan.! 
of his men to help us against the French 
and Chunda Sahib; but I've never heard 
any more of him, or of them either." 

"I see,” said Clive; "they've been 
hauging back all this while, thinking that 
we were sure to be beaten, and now that we 
seem to be holding our own they think it 
worth while to try and help us. That's 
always the way in the East, you know. 
Well, if the enemy tell us that help is 
nowhere near, it's a sure sign that it's 
nearer than they like; and now I know 
what to do.“ 

The next day (the forty-ninth of this 
memorable siege) brought another envoy 
from the enemy—evidently a man of note 
among them, and fully impressed with his 
own consequence. He haughtily announced 
himself as the bearer of a last summons to 
the garrison to yield ere it was too late— 
failing which, the fort would be stormed at 
once, and every man in it put to the sword. 

Clive heard him to the end without a 

word, and then, slowly raising his eyes, 
swept him from head to foot with a glance 
of such withering contempt that the bluster- 
ing savage quailed before it, in spite of all 
his arrogance. 
o tell the dog who sent thee," said the 
English leader sternly, ‘that his father is a 
usurper, and his army a rabble, and that he 
will do well to pause ere he sends such 
cowardly jackals against any fort held by 
warriors like mine! 

“ That took down his check a bit, and no 
mistake!" chuckled one of the English 
soldiers, looking with a broad grin after the 
crestfallen envoy as he slunk away. ‘The 
enp'n gived him as gcod as he brought, and 
some'at over!“ 

"Ay, he knows how to talk to ’em!” 
rejoined the man addressed (who was no 
other than ''Gaol.bird Jim," one of the 
convict recruits of Fort St. David), in a tone 
of savage admiration. “It does warm my 
very ’art to hear anybody rough-up them 
braggin’ blackamoors like that! Wouldn't 
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yer foller the cap'n through fire and water, 
Bill? I would!” 

„And so would I too, any day. He's the 
man for my money, he is; and I'll be bound 
he'll lick ‘em yet ! ^ 

To the shrewd young English commander, 
these repeated overtures on the cnemy's purt 
were a clear proof that help was indeed at 
hand, and that the besiegers telt they had no 
time to lose; and this opinion was amply 
confirmed next morning, for the whole dav 
(the fiftieth of the siege) was one ceaseless 
cannonade. 

The fatal skill of the French gunners who 
served the breaching batteries brought the 
already shaken wall crashing down in huge 
masses, and by nightfall the breach gaped 
wide enough to let the besicgers mount to 
the assault ten abreast. 

A little after noon, just as the fire was at 
the hottest, Clive suddenly saw the only 
experienced officer who was left him turn 
half round, and fall heavily on his face! 

Instantly an English soldier sprang for- 
ward, raised the fallen man, and, shielding 
him with his own body, bore him away. 
But the gallant deed was done in vain. A 
flying fragment of stone had fractured the 
officer's skull, and he was a corpse erc his 
bearer could lay him down. 

Clive looked at the rescuer- it was Gaol- 
bird Jim! 

* Well done, Jim!” cried he henrtily; 
“ you're a true Englishman!’ 

Not a word did the soldier say in reply; 
but the look that he cast at his commander 
Wis answer enough. 

Several more men were killed or disabled 
during the day, and even the indomitable 
Chive himself looked somewhat grave when 
he found, on mustering his little band after 
the bombardment was over, that the various 
casualties of the siege had left him but four 
officers and three hundred effective men, to 
fuce un army of ten thousand ! 

“It will be warm work for us to-morrow, 
Tom, when they make their assault," said 
he to Watts, as they stood watching the com- 
pletion of an inner wall of ammunition-chests, 
sacks of earth, stones, und broken tinibers, 
run up behind the breach by the ever- 
provident young captain. 

"Do you think, then, they really «cil 
make it to-morrow?” asked his friend, look. 
ing somewhat surprised. 

"Im sure they will. 
you know what day to-morrow is? 
their Moharram festival!“ 

Watts visibly changed countenance at the 
last words; for he knew, only too well, all 
that they implied. 

The besiegers were Mohammedans alinost 
to a man, and the festival of the morrow was 
one of their chief “ saints’ days, the anni- 
versary of the murder of the most famous 
martyr of the Moslem Church —Hosein, the 
son of the great Caliph Ali, and grandson of 
tbe Prophet himself.“ According to the 
Mussulman creed, any Moslem who fell 
fighting against ** unbelievers ” on that sacred 
day, passed struight to heaven; and Watts's 
heart sank as he thought of the irresistible 
fury to which this stimulus of fanatical frenzy 
would kindle the reckless valouriof Moham- 
medan warriors. 

Clive's shrewd forecast was fully confirmed 
late that night, by the report of his hench- 
man, Nag the Koleree, who, with his wonted 
daring. had ventured forth once more to see 
what the enemy were about. The assault 
was fixed for the morrow, beyond all doubt; 
and Clive, having made all his preparations 
to meet it, lay down to sleep as calmly as 
another great Anglo-Indian general was to 
do, half a century later, in the same region 


Why, man, don't 
It's 


9 Fora full account of this man and his tragic end 
sen * llderim the Afghan." - D. K. 


of India. under circumstances equally try- 
ing. 


“Allah Ackbar!” (God is victorious). 
“ Slay the infidels ! slay and spare not!” 

“ Deen! Deen! (the faith, the faith’. 
“ Forward, sons of the Prophet ! no mercy to 
unbehevers ! * 

The great assault had come at last, and 
the battle of Europe against Asia wa: 
being fought out—a battle on which hun; 
the whole future of India. 

On came the fierce Mohammedans as 
furiously as hungry tigers, thousands upon 


thousands, maddened with — intoxicating 
drugs, and with fanatical frenzy more 


maddening still—a sea of glaring eyes, and 
gnashing teeth, and gorgeous robes, and 
glittering steel. The assailants, as they 
rushed raging to the slaughter, kept yelling 
like the wild beasts that they were; but the 
English fought in grim silence, and. 
closing up sternly, shoulder to shoulder, met 
the rush as a rock meets the waves. 

Rajah Sahib, in his plan of assault, 
showed more military skill than Clive had 
given him credit for. He was availing him 
self to the utmost of his great superiority cf 
numbers, in order to wear out the scanty 
strength of the defenders by attacking at the 
same time as many different points as pos- 
sible. While a strong body of his best men 
were sent forward to storm the breach, and 
a raft was dragged out and launched on a part 
of the fortress ditch that held water enough 
to float it, the chief gate was threatened 
with a new and thoroughly Eastern mode of 
attack. 

* Hollo, Bill, do yer see? 
h'elephants a-comin! ! ” 

* Why, does that blackamoor chap think. 
then, as we'll be frightened at the sight of 
‘em? If he does, he's come to the wrong 
shop—eh, boys?“ 

„Or, mayhap, he thinks them big beasts'll 
shake down this rotten old wall of our'n 
with their tramplin’ as they go past. Well. 
he ain't so far out there, for I could pretty 
nigh sneeze it down myself!“ 

“Well, if they does shake it down, thev'll 
find ws behind; and they won't git past 
British sogers so easy—will they, Jack?” 

“No, T' tell yer wot it is, boys. Dont 
yer see as them h'elephants has all get 
plates of h'iron across their foreheads’ 
They're a-goin’ to drive 'em close up, and 
make 'em run their 'eads agin the gate, and 
bust it iu. That's wot they're up to, and no 
mistake!“ 

Such was indeed the case. The three 
living battering.rams were being urged 
forward to the gate bv the armed thronz 
behind them, who relied upon them t? 
shatter the mouldering planking with eas. 
knowing well that if they could once 
force an entrance into the fort, they would 
then crush the little band of heroes by shee! 
weight of numbers. 

They were already pretty close to the gate. 
with the three huge beasts still in front. 
when an English bullet went through te 
rim of the nearest elephants enormous esr. 
and another ball stung sharply the sensitive 
tip of the second monster's trunk. Instantly 
the mighty brutes wheeled round with à 
shrill scream of pain and fury, and ruske! 
headlong back through the startled soldiers 
behind them, scattering the armed rank 
like flies, overturning or trampling down ai 
that stood in their way, and throwing the 
whole of that division of Rajah Sahibs 
army into such utter disorder, that, had the 
English had men enough to risk a sally, the 
fight would have ended there and then. 

But while al was going well for the 
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English on that side of the fort, fortune was 
turning fatally against them elsewhere. 

The necessity of keeping as many men as 
possible at the two gates and the breach, left 
terribly few for the rest of the great circuit 
of wall, and fewest of all for the spot where 


+ the ditch was filled with water, the depth of 
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which seemed to make any direct attack im- 
possible. 
But the use of the raft took the defenders 


. (mostly natives) completely by surprise; and 


while some of the enemy dragged it forward 


. and launched it, others, skilfully sheltering 
; themselves behind the inequalities of the 


vt 


ground, protected them by opening such a 


. sharp fire on the parapet and everything that 


. appeared above it, that not a man of the 
. garrison could show so much as his head 


to fire in return, without imminent riek of 
being killed on the spot. 


Matters began to look serious. Theaim of 


the assailants was to thrust a bag of powder 
into one of the countless cracks of the 
mouldering wall, and with this impromptu 


mine to make a breach through which their 


. comrades, using the raft as a bridge. might 


* 


burst in with irresistible force. The de— 
fenders seemed wholly powerless to prevent 


. them, and .the raw gunners, losing their 


heads outright, kept firing wildly, and merely 


~ wasting their scanty ammunition. 


A few minutes more, and Arcot, with all 


_ within it, would have been lost. 


But Clive, who appeared to be everywhere 


at once—cheering, counselling, directing, and 
' seeming wholly to forget, in the maddening 
. excitement of that death-struggle, the joint- 


- 


racking fatigue that made every limb a 
Separate pain, and the countless bullets aimed 


" specially at him wherever he showed himself 
. —eame up at that moment, just in time. 
A few clear, cool orders (which seemed to 


TP 


put everything right in an instant), and then 


- the neares* gun was wheeled to the angle of 


a flanking tower, and Clive himself pointed 


: und fired it. 


— 


When the smoke cleared away, raft and 


men were gone, and those of the territied 


-assailants who still survived were flying for 


their lives. 
Meanwhile the fight was at its hottest at 


- the great breach, where the assailants came 
`- raging on with a frantic daring that seemed 


to hold their own lives as cheap as those of 


+ 


=e f'Avrck as thought Gerald had sprung to his 


feet; transferring at the same moment 
the second revolver to his left hand, his 


. sword shot from the scabbard like a streak 


of fire in the light of the waning moon, and 
then, standing across Kenneth Sutherland's 
unconscious body, his defender met the last 
assault. Spear points glea med and glittered 
before his dazed and weary eyes; it seemed 


as if the whole horizon was shut out by a 


barrier of fluttering Jibbulis, tierce dark faces 
and tlashing eyes, savage with a cruel lust of 
blood. He parried one tremendous lunge 
made at the prostrate form beneath his feet, 
end another aimed at his own heart; but at 
the same time a spear had struck his right 
side and, glancing slightly off the surface of 
his belt, inflicted a deep and painful wound. 
“Once more that horrible sensation of 
deathly sickness crept over him; he was 
hemmed in, overwhelmed, outnumbered on 
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their foes. But the English stood firm, and 
met them with a rolling fire that never 
slackened—the rear-rank loading the muskets, 
and passing them to those in front. 

Wild work it was, which seemed to those 
engaged in it more like some troubled and 
feverish dream than any real combat. Heat, 
dust, stifling smoke, parching thirst, deafen- 
ing uproar, spectral glimpses of wild figures, 
and tossing arms, and furious faces, seen for 
an instant through billowy smoke, and then 
blotted out as if they had never been. 

But the rudest soldiers in Clive's ranks 
felt to their very hearts what he had often 
told them—that they were fighting, not for 
their own lives or their own protit, but for 
the honour of the old flag and the supremacy 
of England; and even the lowest of his 
ruffianly recruits, in that supreme moment, 
rose into a hero, fired with the thought that 
even le, despised and ill-famed as he was, 
could do something to decide the great 
struggle between France and Britain, and to 
win for his country « dominion beyond the 
seas. 

At last there came a lull in the awful 
din; the stifting smoke seeemed to grow 
thinner; the surging tide of fierce faces and 
whirling weapons paused—-wavered—-and 
then ebbed sullenly away; the great work 
was done. 

“Thank God!” said Clive solemnly; and 
many a deep voice, which for years past had 
never mentioned God or heaven save in a 
blasphemous oath, fervently echoed the 
thanksgiving. 

Just then some of the retreating assailants 
faced about, and let fly. in impotent ven- 
geance, a straggling vollev at their con- 
querors. Through the drifting smoke, Clive 
saw soldier, who stood just in front of him, 
on the very crest of the corpse-strewn breach, 
tling hisarms up convulsively, and fall heavily 
to the earth; and,as the man fell, the young 
leader recognised his ex-convict, Gaol.bird 
Jim! 

Clive was at his side in an instant; but 
the young captain's keen eye saw at a glance 
that all help was vain. The man had been 
shot through the breast, and the wound was 
bleeding inwardly: and all that could be 
done was to lay him in an easier posture, 
and support his powerless head. 

The action seemed to rouse the dying man, 
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CHAPTER Iv.—continued. 


every side, and his last frail reserve of 
fictitious strength was utterly gone. He 
could only render to his helpless comrade 
that last terrible service, and—might Heaven 
have mercy upon both their souls! 

“ Sinking slowly on his knees, Gerald beat 
off the Dervish spears for the last time with 
his blood-stained sword, while, half twisting 
his body round, he lowered his left arm, the 
arin that held the revolver, till the cold muzzle 
of the weapon was pressed against Suther- 
land's forehead. There was a blood-red mist 
before the brave young soldiers sight, a 
noise like the hum of swarming bees echoed 
dizzily in his ears, drowning another sound, 
which otherwise would have been distinctly 
uudible—the quick, unmistakable trampling 
of trained feet coming nearer and nearer 
every moment. His sword.arm was beaten 
down, and instinctively the first finger of his 
left hand was stretched out to press the 
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who made an effort to turn his already 
pinched and sharpened face, and said gasp- 
ingly: 

* We've licked em haven't we? 

“ Ay, that we have—hollow! " answered 
Clive emphatically; “I don't think they'll 
come back any more!“ 

" Then it don't matter about me ! " said 
the ex-convict, in atone of savage triumph. 
* Hurrah for Old England!“ 

As he spoke, he turned his heavy eyes 
already dim with approaching death—on the 
face that bent over him, and started as he 
recognised his young commander. 

“No use, sir—I've got my gruel ! * said he 
feebly; “ but thank you all the same. Look 
'ere—you knows wot I've been and wot I’ve 
done; will yer shake 'ands with me afore I 
70 9 99 

The hearty pressure with which Clive's 
strong hand clasped the nerveless fingers 
was answer enough; and a brief silence 
followed, which the dying man was the first 
to break. 

" Cap'n Clive, do you really think as how 
there's a God? I’ve heard talk of Him, but I 
never knowed nothin' for sartain." 

"I'm sure there is, my poor fellow,” 
replied the young leader, more moved than 
he would have cared to own; “and now is 
your time to pray to Him." 

“But how should I do it, then? I don't 
know nothin’ bout prayin', I don't. How'd 
I speak to Him?“ 

"Just as you would speak to me, if you 
wanted me to help you: He will hear you, 
never fear," said Clive, who, with all his 
stormy passions, and the many grievous 
blots left by his own misdeeds upon his 
splendid renown, had more of the true spirit 
of Christianity than not a few of those who 
denounced him as an infidel. 

Then the ex-convict raised his drooping 
head with a last effort, and gasped out 
painfully the oft-quoted prayer which, 
though there are men who can actually 
contrive to find food for laughter in it, is 
really one of the most pathetic utterances 
ever spoken by man: 

“O God, if there is a God, have mercy ou 
my soul, if I have a soul! 

And with those words on his lips, the 
* onol-bird " sank back and diced. 

( To be contiuned.) 
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trigger aud then, suddenly, the revolver wa; 
jerked from his relaxing grasp, there came à 
deafening British cheer, responded to by a 
yell of surprise and dismay, the sharp crackle 
of a rifle volley rang out above the clamour 
of human voices; it seemed to Gerald as 
though the whole firmament had fallen in 
upon him, and he knew no morc. 


* Well, it didn't take our fellows very long to 
clear away what remained of the enemy, vou 
may be sure; and when, after a little while, 
Magillicuddy opened his eyes and began to 
realise that he was not altogether wiped out 
of existence this time, the unequal struggie 
was over, and what few of the Dervishes had 
not fallen to the rifle-fire of the men had 
been either dispersed or taken prisoners. 

“The first face which Gerald recognised 
was that of Hope, the senior who had inter- 
fered in the quarrel of that morning, and 
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who now bent anxiously over his comrade, 
his figure standing out against a background 
of khaki-clad Daleshires breathless, but 
exultant, and framed by two swarthy, grin- 
ning members of an Egyptian battalion. 

* [t was, indeed, as Magillicuddy discovered 
afterwards, owing to these last that rescue 
had arrived in time. They had been scout- 
ing on the desert, and, having heard the 
reports of the Dervishes’ muskets during the 
first encounter, returned to camp and re- 
ported that firing had been going on towards 
the east, but that it had ceased after about 
ten minutes or less. However, half a com- 
pany of the Daleshires were roused up and 
told to fall in under Hope's command, and 
listen for a repetition of the firing. 

“ A young subaltern, a friend of Kenneth’s, 
wondering that the stir had not awakened the 
latter, walked into his tent only to findit 
empty, and, almost at the same time, some 
one else brought the news that Gerald 
Magillicuddy was nowhere to be found. 

“I think most of us guessed what had 
taken them out into the desert in the dead 
of night—I know I did; and I'm sure that I 
never passed a more miserable hour than 
that of waiting for the renewed volley, which 
seemed as if it would never come. It was 
hard to restrain the men, for both the miss- 
ing officers were prime favourites, and 
desires were expressed on all sides to make a 
dash for it and scour the desert in search of 
them. But, after a long time of breathless 
anxiety, the firing broke out again, the short, 
sharp reports of a revolver, plainly audible 
to everyone ; for the whole camp was astir by 
this time; and a few minutes later the 
Egyptians, who had been sent out again to 
reconnoitre, tore wildly in with the news 
that a fight was in progress near the crest 
of the sandy ridges half a mile away. One 
white officer, very strong and tall, they said, 
was defending what looked like the dead 
body of another, and keeping the Dervishes 
at bay with his revolver. 

“As you may imagine, that was enough 
for the rescue party; in grim silence the 
men doubled out across the sand guided by 
the Egyptians—breaking a good many of the 
half-mile records of the world, I’m very sure, 
if there had been anyone there to time them. 
For the goal was that knife-like ridge standing 
sharply out against the paling sky, and the 
prize the lives of two brother-soldiers in 
mortal distress. 

„Well, as I told you before, they got there 
just in the nick of time, and Gerald thought 
that those kindly faces which looked down 
upon him were the most beautiful sight he 
had ever seen in all his life—beyond any 
costly painting, or graceful statue, or lovely 
landscape were Hope’s bronzed features and 
the sturdy English countenances of the men. 
Nay, even the dusky ’Gippies were for the 
nonce transformed into ‘ angels of light.’ 

Better now, old fellow?’ queried Hope 
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huskily ; ‘I say, you know, you've given us 
all a horrible fright.’ 

Gerald stared round him for a moment or 
two, then strove in vain to rise. 

“t Where's Kenneth?’ he gasped— not 
dead? Oh, Hope—he can’t be dead? I—I 
—what crushed me? I thought I was all 
gone to smash.’ 

“s Sutherland's not dead, nor going to die,’ 
interrupted Hope, pushing Gerald quietly 
back upon the sand, and trying to gulp down 
the great lump which was rising in his 
throat; ‘he’s got a ball in his hip, as far as 
we can see, but there isn’t any reason that 
I know of why he shouldn’t pull through. 
As to the crushing—we pulled a big Dervish 
off you when we first came—he—was quite 
dead—and—and—and, I say, Gerrie, old 
man, you'll get the Cross for this ! 

* Gerald opened his eyes very widely. 
‘The Cross?’ he repeated with a blank look; 
*whatever for?" and then, as Hope was 
turning away, and he felt the sick faint- 
ness creeping over him again : * Hope—you're 
sure—eh ?—that Sutherland's all right?’ 

„Quite sure—at least he will be—we've 
sent off for two hospital stretchers and a 
doctor, and I expect they'll be here very soon. 
Now you must lie still, and stop worrying 
yourself until the surgeon has had a look at 
you.’ 

.** ©All right,’ returned Gerald, and relapsed 
into a half-dreamy state of blissful security. 

“The doctor and the stretchers came at 
length, and the wounded men were borne off 
to the camp, attended by hospital orderlies 
and escorted by a very much excited half- 
company of the Queen’s Own Daleshires, to 
be greeted with such a tempest of cheering 
as must have been heard nearly at Khartum. 
For the messengers Hope had sent for the 
surgeon had spread the joyful news of 
rescue, and of young Magillicuddy’s heroism, 
and the whole column, from the highest to 
the lowest, had turnedout to give the rescued 
ones & rousing welcome. 

* As to the remainder of the Daleshires 
who had remained in camp, they nearly split 
their throats in a wild endeavour to outdo 
their comrades, and the Egyptian contingent 
chimed in with frantie yells, which meant a 
vreat deal even if they did not contribute 
much to the general harmony. 

„As for Gerald, the mauling to which the 
surgeon had subjected him had sent him off 
into a state of almost entire unconsciousness ; 
butasthey neared the camp theringing cheers 
penetrated to his clouded brain, and he 
stirred restlessly, a faint smile parting his 
white lips. 

** What—are—fellows cheering for, he 
murmured; ‘’s Eton won the match, then— 
after all?“ He was back in the old school days 
for the time, utterly oblivious of the Sudan or 
the savage foe, or of combats to the death. 

„And the doctor, who walked beside him, 
bent down and said slowly and distinctly, 
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"They are cheering for the pluckiest fellow 
in the Queen's Own Daleshires—and his 
name is Gerald Magillicuddy !’ 

I don’t think there is very much left to 
tell. The next day, or rather that afternoon. 
for by the time the two were brought init 
was wearing on towards the dawn, the lad: 
were put on board a Nile boat, and taken 
down, with some other sick, to the hospital 
at Cairo. There Kenneth made a rapid 
recovery; but Gerald had a dose of fever. 
which nearly finished him, and when it 
passed left him but the wreck of his forme: 
self. However, he pulled through events- 
ally; both he and Sutherland were invalidei 
home, and by the time the P. and O. steamer. 
by which they travelled, reached Southamp- 
ton, the friendship, begun on that terrible 
night, had become a bond which nothing bat 
death could break. It has stood the wear 
and tear of years, of hardship, toil ani 
danger; and I truly think that the love 
between ‘Damon and Pythias, as the 
youngsters call them, has only grown 
stronger with the flight of time. As far s 
the affair of the duel is concerned, I thin 
that the authorities, taking subsequen: 
events into consideration, decided to hus> 
the matter up; at all events, though the: 
never attempted to conceal the cause which 
had led to that moonlight stroll in th: 
Nubian desert, Gerald and Kenneth never 
heard anything more about it—except from 
the chief, who subsequently gave them both 
a terrible *wigging, the salutary effect oi 
which was somewhat spoiled, however, by his 
intense and evident pride in Magillicudd;: 
achievement. So ended that long ari 
bitter antagonism, known amongst us for : 
long time afterwards as the * War of th: 
Gaels’; and the only reminders of it which nes 
exist are the little bronze Cross of Valos 
which Gerald Magillicuddy wears on kh: 
breast, and two or three scars which both m« | 
will carry to their dying day.” | 


A great sigh went round our circle s: 
Colonel Fane ended his story. 

„Well, they are a splendid pair!“ his | 
nephew Harry exclaimed. ‘I only wish 14 
known all about it when I met them at 
Aldershot; it seems as if I'd missed some 
thing somehow." 

“ You probably missed putting your foc 
into it by asking questions,” laughed hi: 
uncle; “it’s an episode in their lives whic 
they do not care to talk of, Harry, my boy.” 

“But you said they both had the V.C. 
didn't you? " queried the Squire, after : 
moment's silence, which we each filled ir 
with private comments on the story s: 
had just heard. 

"Oh, yes," the Colonel returned, as be 
pushed back his chair from the blaze: 
Sutherland won his later on in Africa; apd 
how he did so, perhaps I may tell vo: 
another time." 
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N week flew on ball-bearings. I was 
iYX more than pleased with my new 
machine ; but it had a poor influence on my 
character at the time. 

It made me proud, uppish, and solitary. 
On the first day I was riding it, when I 
passed Tommy Egerton toiling up the 
Whinnietown brae on a solid-tyred bicycle, 
only a shade better than my old mount. 
Tommy and I were old companions: we 
had begun cycling together, had had many a 
ride round the country, and had lately been 
projecting a little tour together for the 
Easter holiday. Now, however, Tommy's 
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CHAPTER III. 


pace looked so slow, that I only stopped to 


tell him of my lucky bargain, which 


daresay I did in a very lofty and superior 
way, and I then rode past Tommy, for the 
But really I felt that 
thereabouts would be 
At the 
same time it gave me a twinge to reflect 
be 
Tommy was a good fellow, 
but, after all, his bike was such a bounder 
to look at, you know ; not to say anything of 


first time in my life. 
six miles an hour or 
anfra dig. for my new machine. 
in future 


that my expeditions must 


conducted alone. 


its fearful slowness. 


Next, I began to feel that my ordinary cos- 
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tume was hardly good enough for so swagger 
a machine; and instead of wearing out my 
old clothes on my rides, as Tommy Egerton 
and I had always kept each other in 
countenance in doing, I grew rather to affe: t 
the best things my wardrobe could produc: . 
There were the dark coat and waistcoat, 
usually kept for Sundays, for instance, that 
must nceds adorn me for the future. I go: 
Sandy Wilson the tailor to put box-cloth at 
the bottom of my best knicks for a shilling 
or two; and with this addition, and a pair of 
rather showy gaiters that had long been 
lying exhibited in MeMorland’s shop- 
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window—and for which the whole parish, 
therefore, must have known the price I gave 
to a penny—I really cut a rather dashing 
figure. As I rode past shop-windows I 
would squint sideways and catch sight of a 
more gentlemanly, or, I shovld say, more 
genteel-looking, party than I had ever 
previously imagined myself to be; in fact, I 
might have posed as a model for an artist 
designing posters for a cyclist’s tailor. And 
yet without disturbing all this effectiveness 
a very decent degree of speed was attainable, 
such was the excellence of the machine I 
now rode. 

Every fresh ride I took convinced me more 
strongly that I had made a splendid bargain. 
The appearance of the machine was so good 
that I had been quite prepared to find some 
concealed defect; but on taking different 
parts to pieces I found that every detail of 
construction was sound and perfect. The 
frame was enamelled a very dark blue, picked 
out with scarlet. Each spoke of the wheels 
had a thin gilt band painted round it, in such 
a way that when one was riding ut any pace 
a sinuous wave of gold shimmered and 
trembled round the centre of each wheel in 
a mystic and beautiful manner. It was a 
veritable édition de luxe of a safety-bicycle, 
and might, I thought in my pride and elation, 
have been designed for a sultan. I spent a 
great deal of time and loving care in cleaning 
it, or rather in preventing it from getting 
dirty. The very bell was a musical chime of 
two notes at a sweet interval apart, the 
sound of which must have been sufficient to 


HERE is not much to choose between the 
mouth of one East Africa creek and 
another among the many unnamed water- 
ways that break the line of the mainland 
coast south of Zanzibar. All are unlovely and 
to the white man unhealthy, but seeing tha: 
they have been from time inimemorial and 
still are the haunt of the Arab slave-traders, 
whose swift dhows creep into them to ship 
their living cargoes, and slip out again 
while the vigilant eyes of the sailors of the 
great white Queen are directed elsewhere, 
they have an interest of their own, if it be 
& painful one. 

And in those creeks have been done many 
forgotten deeds of daring—deeds that have 
come to be done in the way of duty, and 
have been thought little of by the doers, 
though if there is one to record them, they 
should not be altogether forgotten. Here is 
one such exploit, thought of maybe by its 
doer as nothing more than an unusually 
splendid lark. But it meant freedom to 
some six score slaves, and was done without 
fear, for the sake of duty; and though the 
story of how Jack Stokes got to windward of 
Azim the slaver was told me in lighthearted- 
ness, beyond the laughter was the wish in 
every man’s mind that when the time came 
to him he might be ready, as was his ship- 
mate, to do and dare. 

Two men sat in what shade they could 
find under the tall grass of a strip of African 
jungle that came down to & bank of hard, 
glaring white sand on the wider curve of a 
creek made by the meeting of a river and 
the sea. From where they sat they could 
see inland up the narrowing river that bent 
sharply as it turned into the forest, and sea- 
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charm the birds in the hedgerows between 
which I rode, and which indeed soothed the 
injured feelings of the most rabid-looking of 
anti-cyclists. I was conscious that ladies 
gazed admiringly, men enviously, at me as I 
rode through the streets of the market town, 
with the graceful nonchalance of an ex- 
perienced cyclist, able to purchase the best 
machine in the market. 

It never occurred to me as wonderful that 
so fine à mount should have been the 
possession of a common miner, earning a 
pound or two a week. 

One day I had an opportunity of trying 
my pace, with, I considered at the time, very 
satisfactory results. 

It was on an afternoon’s ride of some 
thirty miles or thereabouts that I was indulg- 
ing in, about a fortnight after my lucky 
transaction. My road from home led me 
through Drumknowe, some twelve miles east, 
and I purposed returning vid Whinnietown, 
a mining community about ten miles to the 
south-east. 

Just as one leaves Drumknowe one meets 
with a steep brae, in respect for which the 
cyclist usually dismounts. I, however, at 
that time took a particular pride in never 
being beaten by a mere ungle, and I gripped 
on the handles and wrought my best up the 
brae, especially as I saw in front of me 
u very fine-looking dogcart, drawn, at a 
decent trot all the way up, by an excellent 
horse. 

Of course I determined to pass that dog- 
cart, and I wrought to such effect that just 
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ward they could watch the long white 
rollers that a sluggish sea was sending in 
endless procession into the estuary across a 
hidden bar that lay athwart its mouth. 
The water was deep on the edge of the sand 
before them, and the waves crept in feebly 
and broke along it, just failing to reach the 
stern of their boat, a smart man-of-war 
dinghy, that was beached there high and dry. 
Opposite, on the farther bank of the creek 
where stream and tide flowed less strongly, 
the mud had gathered, and the dense man- 
grove thickets met the water, the dark 
muddy branches splashing in the pools as 
the wind from sea to shore swayed them. 
The tide was rising, but beyond the restless 
movements of a few shore birds that searched 
the edge of the sand for food, there was 
little sign of life about. The noonday haze 
was over everything, and even the gay 
parrots were silent, while the vultures sat on 
the boughs of a dead tree, with beaks open, 
and wings half spread in the heat. 
Overhead were a few hawks, but their 
motionless wings, as they slowly circled 
round, only accentuated the general drowsi- 
ness that seemed to brood over everything. 
and there was no sound to break the stili- 
ness of the African noonday. 

The two men were still enough. One 
slept, wrapped in a white Arab “ haik,” as 
a protection from the flies, and the other, a 
white-clad English sailor, sat and smoked in 
silence, watching both sea and river intently. 
Once he lazily threw a stone at a large crab 
that the tide had dislodged from its hiding in 
the sand, and chuckled as the creature stopped 
to examine the missile, with claws erect and 
on guard ; but the sleepiness of the surround- 
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as we reached the brow of the hill I mx 
only a few feet behind. I then rang a pe: 
on my bell which might be taken to s: 
Hi! get out of the way there! or, Won: 
you mind giving mea leetle more room « 
the right? according to the humour of ti 
driver. Whoever he was, he instantly look: 
round at me, and called out somethir; 
which I could not hear; but gathering mor 
impetus on the level top, I put a little mor: 
power into my pedal-push and spurted par 
with a gay '*Tra-la-la!" To my astonis- 
ment the driver of the dog-cart took it ap 
parently as a challenge to race him. H: 
cracked his whip, and in a few seconds it xs: 
a veritable race down a fairly steep hill. 
would gladly have withdrawn from tk 
contest; but the only thing I could do wi: i 
keep well ahead as long as I was able toi: 
so, We must both have come a good psc 
down the hill—I know I lost the tresi- 
near the bottom—and I went up the nc: 
incline without any effort, having gained 
considerably on the horse during the previos: 
descent. 1 should have gone on, but sore 
mischievous prompting made me slack (5 
a little and wait for the loser, and ma 
the running for him again. This time H: 
made another determined effort to catch m. 
and he whipped up his horse to such for 
that I thought he must be drunk or mad. 
put on all the pace I could, kept it up fx 
about four miles, and then turned to tix 
right, off the main road, glad to have shake: 
off so determined a pursuer. 
(To be continued.) 


THE HUNTING OF AZIM BIN ARAD: 


ings seemed to keep him quiet. and af 
that he remained motion'ess as his coz 
panion. 

Presently, however, he rose and loo 
towards the boat, touching the sleeper ger:: 
as he did so. 

„Abdul,“ he said meditatively, bear 
hand to haul the dinghy up a bit, the tid: : 
just on her." 

Abdul rose—a taller man than his stu 
comrade, and as unlike him as anything 
short of negro blackness could make Li: 
for Stokes was a typical leading seaman ` 
of about five-and-twenty, fair headed a 
bearded, and square of build, while the A: 
was a man of fifty or so, loose limbed vi 
spare, and brown, with the long black hs: 
of his race invisible under his white turbar- 
Both men were handsome in their way. 
the contrast between the merry face of t: 
one and the grave aquiline features of t! 
other was very marked. Both were ami’. 
Stokes with cutlass and revolver, and :! 
Arab with a sword of native pat 
balanced by a large curved knife and a servi 
revolver like his companion's. The banc: 
of two martini rifles projected abs 
the gunwale of the boat, which they p^ 
ceeded to haul a few yards higher up t}? 
sand beyond the reach of the tide. 

"It's cooler," said Stokes; “I wondi 
when the nigger will be coming? 

Abdul made no reply, and the sai* 
seemed to expect none, for after a long «i 
up the river he went on: 

Later the better, say I. Breeze comes 
with tide, and we can sail the boat after!“ 
rest." 

- They went back into the shade, and =i 


still, waiting patiently, as only a seaman can 
wait, for the messenger they expected. 

H.M.S. Sardonyx was somewhere out in 
the offing, hidden under the rim of the 
horizon, but not so distant that a rocket from 
shore could not be seen from her decks, or 
her signals by those on shore. The boats 
had been manned and armed last night, for 
Abdul the interpreter, now here alone with 
Stokes and the dinghy, had in some way, best 
known to himself, learned from the master 
of a trading dhow, that had been overhauled 
and questioned for the latest news, that 
Azim bin Arad, the wiliest slaver on the 
Zanzibar coast, was waiting with his best 
and biggest vessel for a large cargo of slaves 
from up-country in one of the creeks south 
of the Wami river. Launch, cutter, and 
dinghy had therefore explored this creek in 
the early morning, knowing it to be an old 
haunt of the slaver, but had not found any 
trace of him beyond the ruins of a stockade 
which had been destroyed on a previous expe- 
dition. For this was not by any means the 
first time that the Sardonyx had hunted the 
redoubtable Azim, and he was hated on 
board with & great hatred as the man who 
had succeeded in baffling the best and 
luckiest cruiser on the station. Moreover, 
he was known to have amassed such riches 
by his ventures that in no short time he 
would retire on the proceeds, and settle 
down, possibly in Zanzibar itself, as a respec- 
table and harmless individual beyond sus- 
picion of law-breaking, and always ready to 
assist her Majesty's officers in any way. 
Therefore if Azim was to be caught it must 
be done speedily. 

Far up this creek was a native village 
whose people had no love for Azim, though 
policy obliged them to keep up a semblance 
of goodwill towards him, he having ways of 
his own of inducing friendship. Here Abdul 
learnt that the gang of slaves was supposed 
to be yet on its way to the const, and that 
some men of the village would return from 
a town more inland shortly, bringing, of 
course, the latest news with them. 

So the larger boats went on to explore a 
creek that lay a few miles to the south, leav- 
ing Stokes with Abdul to collect what inform- 
ation they could, and either follow the 
other boats, or await their return, as seemed 
most advisable. And so they had waited since 
early morning for the messenger the head 
man of the village had promised to send 
them. 

* You and I are out of it all," said Stokes, 
presently, they will corner old Azim in the 
other ereek, and will be back with him in 
tow before long." 

“ Shall hear firing if Azim is there," 
answered the interpreter ; " he never give up 
without a good fight. Has got a brass gun 
on this dhow. Bought him off Portugee last 
year." 

Maybe,“ answered Stokes; no one 
takes old Azim for a coward, anyhow. But 
it's time this nigger was here.” 

The men relapsed into silenceagain. The 
afternoon crept on and the sun sank lower, 
as the tide rose. It was all but high water 
when there was only an hour of daylight left, 
and the noises of the forest began to wake as 
155 oe beasts began to come to the river's 

ank. 

Suddenly the men started. Heavily, and 
from far off, came the sound of a gun 
from seaward, followed after a pause by a 
second. 

“ There goes the recall—I thought it was 
Azim's new gun at first," said the seaman, 
leaping to his feet; *I wonder what's up 
now?? 

„Slave dhow out at sea, answered Abdul. 

* Well, there are enough men left to see 
after her, and it’s more than likely that the 
old ship has taken Azim all by herself. Now, 
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are we to go off to her, or wait for the 
Lieutenant and the boats?“ 

“ Boats come back to pick us up directly," 
said the interpreter. 

There came the sound of a splashing from 
the river reaches, while Stokes was still 
pondering over this question, and he hurried 
to a point whence he could see a long: 
stretch of the brown water, hoping that the 
expected log canoe from the village had come 
atlast. But only the heads of half a dozen 
hippopotami broke the shining track of the 
setting sun on the river, and the noise had 
no doubt been caused bv them. 

„Only hippos,” said Stokes, as he returned 
somewhat disgusted. 

Listen,“ Abdul replied, holding up his 
hand. “Seemed to me that I heard oars 
going out yonder.” 

The breeze had quite gone now, and with 
its going & damp white mist, miasma laden, 
was creeping out from the mangrove swamps 
on the farther shore, a long spit of which hid 
both coastline and sea for some distance. 
Round this spit and through the white mists 
that shrouded it the boats must come on 
their return, and it was probable that they 
were close at hand, though not yet visible to 
the watchers. ) 

" Can hear them now," said the Arab, after 
a few moments’ listening; “ boats just round 
the point, pulling steadily." 

„The launch has gone straight to the ship, 
then," observed Stokes ; *or weshould have 
heard her snorting first." He listened again, 
and was satisfied that there was indeed & boat 
coming. "I did think the launch would 
have towed us off," he grumbled; “ and now 
it's a long pull for us. Anyhow, let's get the 
boat ready.” 

He went down the sandbank and coiled 
the dinghy’s painter carefully in her-bows, and 
then took his cartridge-belt from the thwart 
where he had placed it, and slung it over his 
shoulder. He was busy about some other 
small arrangements when a low whistle from 
Abdul startled him, and he turned round 
sharply to see what he wanted. 

The interpreter had come halfway to the 
boat from where they had been resting, but had 
stopped short, and now was pointing eagerly 
towards the point. Stokes looked in that 
direction also, expecting to see the leading 
boat glide out of the white mist, and to hear 
her hail to him. Instead of which, over the 
dense fog-bank that had now crept right 
across the river mouth, towered the ninety- 
foot yard of a great dhow that was creeping 
into the creek under her sweeps only, the 
slight creak and light splash of which showed 
that they were muflled, or at least used with 
some caution. 

“Azim bin Arad!” whispered the inter- 
preter. ‘ What shall do?” 

For a moment the bluejacket looked 
startled, and then one might see that he had 
come tosome sudden decision. His grey eyes 
sparkled, and a grim smile curled his mouth 
under his moustache. 

“Certain sure ‘tis old Azim?’ he asked 
beneath his breath. 

“ Ahi! Yes!’ answered Abdul unsteadily. 
“ Too big for any other.” 

* Get the boat off, then," answered Stokes. 
* If we don't get him, he gets us." 

Silently they shoved off, and headed her 
up-stream as fast and quietly aa possible, 
pulling rapidly away from the dhow, which 
crept on slowly, her hull and half her yards 
still hidden in the mist. She would soon be 
clear of it, but there was plenty of time for 
the swifter dinghy to round the bend of the 
river and be hidden from her. Meanwhile it 
was lucky that it did not seem to have occurred 
to her commander to have & man on the 
yard, whence he could have seen over the 
fog, and would have spied the boat at the 
moment the spit was rounded. 
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Once round the bend of the river, the dinghy 
could be run into the cover of the mangrove 
thickets, and would be safe until the dhow 
had passed up stream, though the safety 
would almost certainly be purchased at the 
cost of an attack of malarial fever to the 
Englishman at least. 

Not a word was spoken until the turn of 
the river bank hid the dhow, and it would be 
iuipossible for those on board her to see up 
the reach of upper water until she came to 
the point on which the fugitives had been 
resting. Then Stokes whispered : 

"It's likely that the boats have missed 
Azim, but they are due this way. Iam going 
to give the old man a scare that may send 
him out to sea again, right into their track. 
And if he won't go, he will stay long enough 
here for them to be on him.” 

“ Azim got twenty fighting men and brass 
gun also. Better hide till boats come,” 
muttered Abdul. 

* For to let him slip up stream and send 
his black cargo ashore," answered Stokes in 
diszust ; and all the boats will find will be 
an empty dhow and two men asleep on 
anchor watch, waiting for ivory or suchlike.” 

„Maybe Azim have no slaves aboard.“ 

^ What's he here for, then? And she pulls 
heavy." 

The boat drifted ou steadily with the lost 
of the tide, and Stokes said no more. It 
would be time to investigate the slaver's cargo 
when she was overhauled, and he meant to 
g: ve the boats every chance of doing it at any 
risk. So he swung the dinghy's head towards 
the shore, on the side which they had so 
lately left, and proceeded to give Abdul some 
hasty and emphatic instructions. 

„Wait here till you hear me whistle, and 
then start to hail,as if the boats were up 
river. Old Azim will think he is trapped, 
and will haul off. Shout for all you are 
worth —English and Arabic and Swahili, and 
any of these nigger lingos you can lay your 
tongue to. Yell as if the lieutenant was a 
quarter-mile up stream, and tell him to come 
back and catch the dhow. Answer back in 
another voice if you can, and pretend to be 
answering hails yourself. But if I shout for 
you, come back as fast as you know how." 

Abdul grinned solemnly. He fully com- 
prehended the stratagem, and approved of it, 
&s, at all events, he was in no danger for the 
time, and Azim would surely put to sea again 
if the plan worked, as was likely. Not that 
he wanted his share of pluck when face to 
face with danger—Stokes knew that—but he 
had no wish to court it. 

* Good," he said therefore; and when 
Stokes had leaped ashore he pulled out into 
mid-stream and rested on his oars there, 
while his comrade, rifle on shoulder, dived 
into the underwood and made his way back 
towards the sandbank at the bend where the 
boat was during the afternoon. 

Azim's great dhow crept on through the 
mist very slowly and silently, for she was 
deep in the water, and the tide was slack. 
The slaver himself was at the helm, and the 
level sunlight shone on his dignitied figure 
and gleaming weapons, making him as 
picturesque an object as any rich Arab slaver 
can be, which is saying much. Just now he 
was congratulating himself that he had so far 
cluded the cruiser’s boats, which he knew 
were after him, for he had plenty of watchers 
and messengers out along the coast. Hehad 
taken in his living cargo at a point far south, 
and had now only waited until he knew that 
the boats had searched this creek with the 
early morning tide. Then, knowing that 
they would leave with the ebb, he had slipped 
past the mouth of the creek which they were 
now, as he expected, searching, and meant 
to lie hidden here until the search was 
over and the boats recalled. The signals 
that the ship had just made were thereforo 
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an unmixed delight to him, though why they 
had been made he could not tell. As it hap- 
pened, he had been seen; though as it was 
thought on board the cruiser that he would 
try to slip up the coast under cover of the 
mists, as he had done once or twice before, 
that would have made little difference in the 
end. 

Nevertheless, until the mist that hung so 
thickly over the slack water of the river mouth 
thinned in the light airs that came from the 
narrow forest-hemmed channel, and showed 
the white sandbank, where the dreaded boats 
might even yet be lying, bare and deserted, 
Azim was uneasy. His villainous-looking 
Arab crew shared the feeling, for they had 
picked up their weapons and were looking 
intently through the thinning haze, until the 
quiet reassured them. 

Now the channel made in towards the 
sandbank, and as the heavily laden dhow 
crept towards it, her pilot sounding con- 
stantly with a long pole, it was plain to all 
on board that the boats had been there, for 
the marks of the keels and feet still remained. 
Consequently it would seem certain that they 
had gone and the creek was safe. Azim drew 
a long breath, and his men set down their 
weapons, while & hum of satisfaction, and 
remarks as to the simplicity of the infidels, 
began to go round. 

“Dhow ahoy! Heave to!" came a 
peremptory hail in an unmistakably English 
voice from the direction of the sandbank, 
&nd the talk stopped suddenly, while the 
men at the lazily pulled sweeps ceased 
rowing in sheer fright. They all knew the 
meaning of those few words well enough, and 
also that once spoken they would be enforced. 

But the bank, glowing pink in the evening 
gun, was vacant. There was no sign of the 
man who hailed. 

^ Heave to" came the hail again, and 
this time in Zanzibar Swahili, if possible in 
a more menacing tone than before. But 
Azim hesitated, and gave no orders. Not a 
soul was to be seen, and he half hoped that 
some forest creature was mocking him. He 
fully believed in Afreets—the evil spirits of 
the dark places of the earth—and life in 
Africa fills a man with strange imaginings. 

Once more the hail —again unanswered — 
and then the sharp crack of a martini rifle, 
whose bullet ricochetted across the bows of 
the dhow. Azim’s men made a rush for 
their weapons, but they were confused, and 
no orders came from their chief. 

Then out of the jungle came a man in the 
dress of the hated English. He ran up 
stream towards the bend of the river, and 
putting his hand to his mouth roared some 
words to unseen comrades. 

Instantly from up the river came an 
answer, and then followed more shouting, 
amid which Azim heard a voice calling in 
his own tongue. 

* Ho, ye boatmen! Return swiftly! Here 
cometh Azim bin Arad whom ye seek." 
The bluejacket lifted his arm as if in 
acknowledgment of some order, and dived 
again into the jungle. Azim caught up one 
of the snider ritles with which his crew were 
armed—spoils from lost Khartoum, maybe — 
and sent a wasted bullet after him. 

There was a pause, a crashing of bushes in 
the jungle, and then the sharp order given by 
the unseen enemy—“ Fire!” Instantly from 
point to point along the brush that fringed 
the sandbank, past which the dhow was 
hardly moving, the martini reports rang out 
in quick succession. To Azim and his men, 
who had no notion of the rapidity with 
which a practised hand can make the 
weapon speak, it seemed that the cover must 
be lined with men. And nov, too, from up- 
stream came the sound of oars, and more 
shouts as of encouragement to the rowers. 

There was no hesitation among Azim's 
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crew now. They fired one spattering and 
aimless volley that whistled far above their 
invisible assailant, dropped their weapons, 
and with a wild howl] and rush jumped over- 
board with the utmost unanimity, and swam 
for the opposite bank, leaving their chief 
alone on the deck. 

For Azim was a brave man, and did not 
share in the panic of his people. He 
hesitated, moreover, as if he had some 
suspicions that a trick was being played on 
him. It was certain that these were not 
the usual tactics of an English force, and 
they puzzled him. 

Then came a bullet fired at long range 
from up stream. Abdul was not a good shot, 
and he hit nothing, but his firing decided 
Azim, and overboard he went also, to follow 
his men, just as some stray current swung 
the dhow's head to the shore. She grounded 
gently on the tail of the sandbank, and from 
her hold went up a strange smothered sound 
as of a groan as she struck. 

Azim heard it as his head came from 
under water, and it seemed to madden him. 
Perhaps the thought of the loss of his cargo 
drove him to frenzy, for, instead of seeking 
safety on the opposite shore, through the mud 
of which the last of his men were wading 
knee-deep, he swam round the stern of the 
vessel and made for the sandbank, seemingiy 
with some wild intention of meeting his 
enemies face to face and dying, for he drew 
the curved dagger, which was his only weapon, 
as soon as his feet touched the ground. 

Then he knew that he had been tricked, 
for out of the jungle came Stokes, rifle in 
hand and alone, and breathless with running 
to and fro in the dense undergrowth in order 
to extend his line of fire. Azim recognised 
him as the one man he had seen before. 

Stokes had thought that Azim would of 
course make away as had the rest of the 
crew, and whistled in astonishment as he 
saw this one man advancing to meet him 
through the water. 

"^ Hi! Not this way," he said coolly, 
levelling his rifle. 

Azim dived, and the bullet hit the water 
over the spot where he had been. Like 
most Arabs, he could swim perfectly, and now 
turned under water and got round the stern 
before he rose. Then he swam to the gang- 
way and climbed on board. Stokes fired at 
him again, and he ducked under the gunwale 
and secured one of the rifles dropped by his 
men, with a cartridge pouch beside it. Then 
he looked for his men; but not one was to 
be seen, as they had not stopped until they 
had put a considerable depth of forest 
between them and the supposed ambush. 
He shouted to them, and no answer came, 
while Stokes sent a bullet or two after them, 
to induce them to continue their retreat. 

Next Azim saw the dinghy come round the 
bend, and heard her rower still shouting to 
boats supposed to be coming up astern of 
him. At that the slave-trader gave in so far 
as concerned remaining on board the dhow. 
His one chance of safety lay in escape to the 
forest, but he would not deign to follow the 
cowards who had deserted him. He was 
sure that only this one man barred his way to 
the nearer shore, and he would at least take 
what revenge he might on him. ö 

He crept under cover of the gunwale to 
the bows, and lowered himself cautiously 
into the water on the side away from the 
bluejacket, keeping his ritle and cartridges 
carefully dry as he did so. The water came 
to his waist or a little higher, but the sand 
was hard under his feet, and he was hiaden 
from Stokes until he had crept cautiously 
round the vessel’s stem. 

Then he had a fair shot at his antagonist, 
who was watching the deck for his reap- 
pearance, but missed him by a few inches. 
Stokes turned as the bullet hummed past his 


ear, and took a hasty snapshot in return. 
without effect, though a splinter flew from 
the stemhead. 

Azim started to wade shorewards a: 
Stokes reloaded, getting a cartridge into his 
own rite as he went. There were but fifty 
yards between the two men now, and the 
water was still deep round the slaver. 

Stokes was ready with his weapon first. 
for Azim was hampered with the cartridge- 
pouch, which he held in his left hand, hasr- 
ing no time now to sling it round him. The 
martini covered him as he snapped the 
snider’s breech to, and he ducked under 
water as the Englishman fired, keeping his 
hands with the rifle and ammunition above 
the surface. The bullet chipped the stock 
of the former, and he rose and took aim in 
his turn. 

Stokes could fancy that he saw down the 
dark barrel of the snider, and imitated his 
enemy’s tactics. He dropped suddenly, and 
the bullet went into the jungle across him a: 
he fell. At the same moment a shot fired 
by Abdul skipped along the water between 
him and the slaver. 

* Hold hard, Abdul," he shouted ; ** which 
of us are you shooting at?” 

And he leaped to his feet, grumbling at the 
somewhat erratic assistance of his comrade, 
but never taking his eyes off the place where 
Azim had once more gone down as the 
martini covered him. 

Now he waited, for the Arab must com: 
above water at last; and whether that waitin 
seemed longer to him or his enemy may b: 
doubtful. . 

Azim knew what was happening, and triel 
to shift his position under water, but hi- 
exposed hands betrayed him, and he wa: 
aware of it. 

At last his breath failed him, and come up 
he must, for his endurance was at an end. 

He rose therefore with a leap and strangle! 
howl that might confuse his adversary's aim 
at least, but that was the last effort of Azim 
bin Arad. The bullet took him fairly in the 
chest, and there would be less sorrow in 
Africa after the crack of honest John Stokes’; 
rifle, for one slave-trader was gone. 

“ Mashallah ! " cried Abdul. “It was well 
done!" n 

A plucky chap,” said Stokes. I wonder 
who he was.” , 

“ Azim himself, sure—no less man,” was 
the answer. 

“My word! And I said we were out of it!” 

"It is Kismet—great is the justice of 
Allah," answered the interpreter. ** Wha: 
now?” " 

" We must take possession of this here 
dhow, anyway —and, oh my! if she isn't full 
of slaves, won't there be a row presently!" 

“ Azim he fire first," said Abdul, consol- 
ingly, for to interfere with a harmless trader 
is no light matter. But he got slaves al! 
right. Can smell them." He pulled the 
dinghy to shore, and they boarded the dhow. 
As they took off the main hatch an awful 
yell greeted the appearance of the white face. 
for in order to keep the wretched slaves 
quiet during a chase, it is not an uncammon 
thing for the Arabs to tell them that if taken 
by the white men they will be eaten. 

" Plenty prize-money and no row,” said 
Abdul solemnly, as he looked down into tn: 
hold and estimated the number of negroe: 
there at & hundred or so. 

„Tell the poor beggars that they are all 
right, and that we won't hurt them,” sad 
Stokes, whose first thoughts were mere oi 
pity than of his own good fortune. And ne 
drew back until they were reassured, lookin: 
round the deserted decks. His hastily tire 
shots had not all gone astray, for two of the 
slaver’s crew lay dead on the dhow'3 fore- 
castle, and it seemed that more mighé have 
been hit. Lhe brass gun that had been 
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Azim's pride was there, and loaded; but it 
would seem to have been forgotten in the 
panic that the sudden attack had caused. 
The sight of it gave Stokes an idea, however, 
and he called Abdul. 

"Help me train this gun on the far 
shore," he said. “We may as well fire her 
and give the crew another scare, and it may 
bring the boats along the sooner.” 

An hour later the launch, with the cutter in 
iow, panted through the darkness to pick up 
the dinghy, and her men were anxious, as the 
river mouth opened round the point, to learn 


A CHAT WITH THE LATE PRIME MINISTER OF SOUTH 
NOW AGENT-GENERAL 


THE HON. J. 


s npe from our publie schools who have 
character, a moderate capital, and 
brains, can do well in South Australia.” 

The speaker was a man in the prime of 
life, himself an old public-school boy from 
Highgate, who, with little but his education 
and the m.p. gold medal of the London 
University, went out to South Australia some 
years ago to try to make a livelihood. 
Since then he has become Member of 
Parliament, Cabinet Minister, Premier, and 
now Agent-General of the Colony where he 
went to seek his fortune, and the hard 
battle of life has not affected his genial 
humorous temperament, or his faith in God 
or humanity. 

“ The * Boy's Own Paper,“ he said, with a 
smile. ‘Ah! I used to read it many years 
ago with a great deal of delight, and I should 
be glad if I could be of some service in trying 
to get some of its readers to come and help us 
develop the land I love.” 

South Australia was discovered in the 
early part of this century, and became a 
Colony in the reign of William 1iv., the 
capital city being named after Queen 
Adelaide. In the exploration of the interior 
there was many a wonderful story of ad- 
venture and suffering. One of the greatest 
explorers was John McDonall Stuart, who 
from 1858 to 1862 opened up and ramified 
Australia with his lines of exploration in a 
wonderful way. He suffered from the 
natives and from want of water, but ulti- 
mately succeeded in crossing the entire 
continent of Australia. Many others followed 
in his wake, and there was much personal 
privation one way and another. In that 
pathless, trackless, unknown interior, many 
a hero perished for the sake of the Father- 
land. 

Stuart was not the only explorer to cross 
the Australian continent. As soon as it 
became known that he had succeeded in 
penetrating to the centre of Australia, a 
number of patriotic gentlemen in Victoria 
set to work to organise an expedition which 
should secure for that Colony the honour of 
being the first to traverse Australia from sea 
to sea. The undertaking was planned upon 
a large scale, and no pains were spared to 
secure success. The expedition ended in 
disaster. The leader, Richard O'Hara Burke, 
lost his life; Wills, the second in command, 
perished ; and Gray, a prominent member of 
the party, also died. 

No one can deny the heroism of the men 
whose lives were sacrificed in this ill-starred 
undertaking. But the leaders were not bush- 
men and had had no experience in explora- 
tion. Disunion and disobedience to orders 
from the highest to the lowest brought about 
the worst results, and all that remains now 
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the meaning of the one heavy report that had 
come down wind to them. 

At anchor just inside the bar lay the great 
dhow, with the dinghy astern of her, while a 
cheerful fire was burning in the galley for- 
ward. The crew on board seemed to have no 
fear of a possible enemy, and all was very 
quiet. A half-fear that the dinghy and her 
men were captured crept over the lieutenant 
in command, and he prepared for a sudden 
attack by men hidden as yet behind the 
bulwarks. But then came relief with the 
voice of Stokes, hailing : 
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to tell the story of the failure of the 
undertaking is “a monument erected in one 
of the leading streets in Melbourne " to the 
memory of those brave men whose lives were 
lost in consequence. The journey of Burke 
and Wills gained nothing for the Colony 
which sent them forth into the desert, and 
the geography of Australia has profited little 
by any discoveries made by them. 

The expeditions of Sturt and Stuart take 
the highest place in the annals of Australian 
explorations. To the former is due the dis- 
covery of the River Murray, by means of 
which the east and south-east portions of the 
continent have been opened up for settlement 
and trade; to the latter the solution of the 
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problem of the vast interior from the Southern 
to the Indian Ocean. Sturt's wonderful river 
voyage undoubtedly led to the foundation of 
South Australia and Victoria. But Stuart's 
even more wonderful journey to Van Diemen's 
Gulf led to the construction of the overland 
telegraph which has united Australia to the 
rest of the world. Sturt received a pension 
from the South Australian Government, and 
Stuart was rewarded by a grant of 2,000“. 
The area of South Australia is 903,425 
square miles, or nearly one-third of the whole 
of Australia, with a seaboard of about 2,000 
miles. The leading features of this extensive 
territory, with its wonderfully varied soils 
and scenery, are the vast plains of arable 
land, almost completely free from timber 
and many millions of acres in extent. On 


"Boats ahoy! What boats are those? " 


"Sardonyz," was the answer. What 
dhow's that?“ 

"Prize, sir—Azim’s own, and full cf 
slaves.” 


So there was rejoicing on board the 
cruiser that night, and Stokes and his com- 
rade were the heroes of the hour. He had 
sailed the dhow out to the ship himself, as 
her captor, but had little to say of his own 
share in the matter. Abdul’s shouting did 
the business," he averred, “ but we bluffed 
old Azim between us, anyhow.” 


AUSTRALIA. 
FOR THE COLONY. 


these plains are grown the immense quantities 
of wheat which have gained for South Aus- 
tralia the fame which extends far beyond the 
Colony itself. The valley of the Murray i: 
extremely fertile, and there are vast pastoral 
and agricultural areas which have yet to be 
utilised; even the apparently worthless 
scrub and other lands are not destined to 
remain unoccupied, the artesian weils 
experimentally sunk in various places having 
conclusively proved the existence of enor- 
mous subterranean passages of water. 

In the Northern territory the land in the 
neighbourhood of the rivers is capable of pro- 
ducing luxuriant crops of maize, sugar, cotton. 
tobacco, and other profitable products, but at 
present these industries have not proceede: 
much beyond the experimental stages. 

The climate of the Southern portion of the 
Colony resembles that of Sou.hern Europe. 
winter (which is, in reality, merely the rainy 
season) being something like a wet autumu 
in England. In the Northern territory the 
climate is of a tropical character except on 
the tablelands, where it is comparatively 
cool. In the South, the coldest months are 
June and July; the warmest being Decem- 
ber, January, and February. In the North 
there are but two sea-ons, the dry and the 
wet; the latter lasts about five months. 
from October to February. 

“ There is plenty of opportunity, I believe. 
for people to take up land?“ 

“Yes, that is so. Land may be pur- 
chased on very easy terms; leases for 
mining purposes, pastoral, and perpetua: 
leases are easily obtained, and plots of land 
are granted to working men; rents for Crown 
lands are very low, and loans are made bs 
the State bank for the development ot the 
country. 

“The young man going out for the first 
time, with small capital, if he has brains. 
character, and is prepared to rough it a bit, 
can readily make a good living. 

“ The fruits of the colony have an erormonu: 
market, and although the vine was not in- 
troduced until the century was getting on. 
there are to-day 16,000 acres of land covere ! 
with vines alone ; and nearly 9,000,000 vines. 
half of which are bearing. The climate and 
soil are so favourable to the growth of ali 
kinds of fruits and vegetables, that those 
who care to do so can easily take rank in 
the enormous army of producers in thu! 
part of the world. 

“The population is still under half 4 
million. A growing quantity of fresh fru: 
and grapes are sent in good condition to 
England, a large trade is done in jams, and tl: 
fig thrives splendidly in the Colony. T» 
growth of the almond is amazing, and when 
the right kind is planted the pecuniary 


results are most satisfactory; the tree thrives 
on almost any soil, and requires but little 
attention. The list of plants that might be 
raised whose seeds, fibres, and other pro- 
duets could be turned to valuable account 
in this province, is almost without limit. 
There is a Government Department, called 
‘The Agricultural Bureau, which will 
help the young emigrant in the encourage- 
ment of agricultural pursuits ; its object is to 
collect and disseminate information of all 
kinds that may be useful to those who are 
engaged in farming. It will also distribute 
seeds, trees, etc., when necessary. There 
are forty-five branches of this * Bureau,’ in 
different parts of the colony, and they 
materially assist those who are new to the 
land. There is also & Produce Export 
Department, which undertakes the forward- 
ing and sale of settlers’ produce in the 
markets of the world. 

“ A large number of our public-school boys 
should come to South Australia, because 
they would find plenty of room for their 
scope and energies. The Government is by 
adult suffrage -that is, every man and 
woman over twenty-one who has been on 
the register for six months has a voice in 
the management of the affairs of the State. 
Our education is very generous, and we 
have free public schools in which good 
secular instruction, based on Christian 
principles, apart from sectarian differences 
of belief or opinion, is provided. Drawing 
plays a very important part, and even before 
children learn to read or write, they learn 
how to draw. 

“Technical education is regarded as of 
enormous importance, and there is a 
splendid school of mines and industries with 
branch establishments throughout the 
country. At the Agricultural College and 
Schools, carpentry,  blacksmith's work, 
chemistry, natural science, book-keeping, as 
well as scientific agriculture, are taught, and 
there are, in addition to that, farms and 
garden plots for all purposes of practical 
instruction. At the University at Adelaide 
the highest education can be got, and the 
Government gave 50,000 acres of country 
land as an endowment, and five acres in 
Adelaide for the site of the University 
buildings. Sir W. W. Hughes gave 20,000/. 
and Sir Thomas Elder the same amount, 
with an additional 10,0001. to found a Medical 
School, besides a bequest of 20,0007. to the 
art gallery for the purchase of pictures. 
Another colonist, the Hon. J. H. Angas, 
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gave 6,000/. for a chair of chemistry and 
4,000/. for a scholarship exhibition in en- 
gineering, while there are no end of other 
scholarships and prizes. The University, 
perhaps, is somewhat remarkable as having 
established evening classes, in order to 
promote education amongst those who are 
busy during the day.” 

Dr. Cockburn is an enthusiastic sportsman, 
who reminded me of the fact that George 
Giffen, the grandest of Australian cricketers, 
came from South Australia, and Clement 
Hill, S. P. Jones, the famous fast bowler, 
Lyons, Darling, and A. H. Jarvis, the great 
wicket-keeper, were all South Australians ; 
so that if the young fellows who go or.“ 
there desire to play the national game, they 
would find foemen worthy of them. Cricket 
was indubitably the national game of 
Australia, and he did not believe that there 
was any more betting on Australian cricket 
fields than there was at home.” Football was 
also taken up, though neither Rugby nor the 
Association game is played, but peculiarly an 
Australian game, which is a combination of 
both. The Rugby game was originally played 
in the Colony, but when the British regi- 
ments came to Victoria, the soldiers played 
the Association game, and in order to have 
them as contestants a compromise was ar- 
rived at. From time to time the playing 
rules have been carefully revised, and all 
the objectionable elements of the game 
eliminated, until it is now claimed by its 
adherents that it isa game which is compara. 
tively free from danger to those engaged 
in it; and as a spectacle to view it is unsur- 
passed. The heaviest or the lightest man, if 
expert, can play the game well, weight and 
brute force being of little or no advantage. 

The ancient game of "bowls ° has taken 
firm root throughout Australia, and is very 
popular. Polo and lacrosse are also con- 
stantly played. 

“And by the bye! You are a Scotsman, 
Dr. Cockburn; and was it not a Scotsman 
that pined for the thistle and introduced a 
great pest to Australia." 

* Ah!" replied the Agent-General, with a 
merry twinkle in his eye, “the curse has 
proved a blessing in disguise, for farmers 
have discovered that the good old ‘Scotch 
thistle’ is capital fodder when young, and 
you will hear few complaints about it now. 
The rabbit pest, too, you have heard about 
in England, but even in regard to this we 
are turning our enemies to good account. 
Frozen rabbits are now exported to England, 
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and this is a new industry which will develop 
enormously, and large numbers of young men. 
whether in the fruit industry or the frozen 
meat trade, might do remarkably well." 

The aborigines of South Australia are a 
declining race. No one knows their origin. 
In the census of 1891 it was ascertained that 
there were 14,510 males and 9,279 females. 
Most of the voung men have no wives. The 
practice of infanticide is universal through- 
out Australia. ‘The women are slaves of the 
men they live with, and do all the hard work. 
Wars, epidemic and other diseases, dearth of 
food, accidents, and cannibalism must be 
reckoned among the causes which make 
continual inroads upon the numerical 
strength of the native population, and will 
ultimately lead to its extinction. The 
irruption of the whites into the territories of 
the blacks has contributed to some extent 
towards the disappearance of the native 
races. The territories were theirs, and they 
were sufficient to sustain the wild animals 
on which, for the most part, they fed. The 
occupation of the land drove the game away, 
and the cultivation of the soil, as it went on, 
exterminated the roots which formed soma 
portion of their food. They thus became by 
degrees entirely dependent on the settlers, 
and by so doing fell into some of the habita 
of white people. Clothing, unsuitable food, 
the use of strong drinks (for which they very 
rapidly formed a liking), the loss of their 
wonted free life, and the contraction of 
diseases not previously existing among them, 
did their work. 

There is a police force formed from the 
tribes; the Aborigines’ Friends Association 
have a station at Lake Alexandrina, and 
about 200 natives live there. The Lutheran 
missionaries are also trying to do their 
best. 

The chief town of the Colony is Adelaide. 
There are botanic gardens, art galleries, 
museums, all open daily, and the Oval con- 
sists of an area of about twelve acres. It is 
much used for cricket and football. It has 
members’ and spectators’ pavilions, capable 
of seating 400 and 1,500 persons respectively. 
The Y.M.C.A. cost 30,000/. 

Taken altogether, with its magnificent 
climate, ample land, mineral and natural 
wealth, the Colony is one to offer excellent 
prospects to those who long for a colonial 
life. ‘Only,’ as Dr. Cockburn says, young 
men going out must have grit, pluck, and 
endurance; and these have made Australia 
what it is.” 
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HE evening breeze blew refreshingly up 
from Sydney harbour, and little eddies 
of dust curled along the flooring of the 
balconies at the Métropole Hotel. Two 
brown-faced boys were leaning on the balus- 
trades, and taking their first look out over 
the city, where the gliding ferry-boats ap- 
peared to be puffing up the streets, and the 
masts of sailing ships seemed mixed with 
the flagstatis of city warehouses. 

They had come down from Bourke, 500 
miles away, and after a dog-like sleep of 
utter exhaustion from the long train journey, 
were now speculating on the possibilities of 
amusement afforded by the city. The 
English team were to play Australia next 
day, and by common consent they concluded 
to refer the problem of how to spend the 
intervening hours to their father. 

„Lift. sir? " shouted a gorgeous apparition 
in buttons, opening the door of whut appeared 
& small room on the landing. 


A CYCLOPS OF THE JUNGLE. 


Dy Dr. CoLEnrook ELKINGTON. 


Harry looked questioningly at Jack, and 
read doubt in his glance. They had heard 
of lifts at Booronga, but chietly in associa- 
tion with appalling accidents of a peculiarly 
fatal kind, and Harry replied : 

No, thank you. The stairs are 
enough for me." 

* Yes, sir." A bell rang suddenly, and a 
door clanged. The lift shot out of sight, 
and the brothers heaved a sigh of relief as 
they descended the stairs. A big brown- 
faced man sat smoking in the room they 
entered on the lower flat, and glanced up at 
them from his paper. with clear grey eyes. 

“My word," whispered Harry, as the 
stranger returned to his paper. * Look at 
his shoulders. He can handle a bat, I 
should think." 

“Could once," said the stranger. The 
boys stared, for Harry had spoken in the 
lowest of whispers, and the stranger's power 
of hearing must have been mighty acute. 
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„All right,“ he went on, with a jolly laugh. 
“If you'd ever sat out all night for tiger 
you'd learn to develop your hearing. Are 
you looking for anyone?“ 

* For Mr. Harvey," answered Jack. 

" Harvey," said the brown-faced man. 
"Harvey. Not & short black-bearded man, 
with a scar on his cheek, is he?” 

“ Yes,” the boys said in surprise. Do you 
know him? He's our father." 

“Jack Harvey! Rather!" The stranger 
bounced out of his chair in an instant, and 
stood up to his full six feet. 

“ Waiter!” he roared. “Find Mr. Harvey. 
Skip along now." 

The waiter fled, and their new fricnd 
turned to the boys. 

"Im Halliwell of Chittagong,” he en- 
plained. “Came down by the Murhatee 
yesterday. Never dreamed of such luck 
us meeting Harvey. And you are his 
sons?" 
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“Yes, cir," they answered with unwonted 
enthusiasm. For had not their father often 
told them of Mr. Halliwell, the famous 
hunter, whose nime was known as a slayer 
of tigers and ot ail wild beasts throughout 
the length and breadth of India. 

* Mr. Harvey, sir," announced the waiter 
at that moment, and the two men exchanged 
the long hand-clasp that with Englishmen 
does duty for a world of congratulation and 
welcome. 

How swiftly the evening passed those 
boys will never forget. Twice their father 
looked at the clock, and twice they appealed 
for more time, seconded by Mr. Halliwell's 
jolly rolling laugh as he promised 

* just one more—as they seem to like it." 

The hands pointed to eleven, and the 
room had gradually filled with men, many 
of whom knew Halliwell, so that a small 
circle were listening to the famous hunter 
as he ran on with story after story of 
strange exploits, and told of marvels of cool 
heroism, as if they were merely things to be 
expected in everyday life. 

At last Jack broke out impetuously at 
the end of a relation, in which a charging 
elephant in Ceylon had played a prominent 
part, until & bullet in & tiny patch at the 
base of the trunk had stopped his career. 

"I never heard of anything pluckier, 
Mr. Halliwell." 

His father 'ooked amused as the boy 
reddened at the cheek of his own words, 
but the big man smiled, and then his face 
grew graver. 

* A good digestion and a clear conscience, 
my boy, make most people capable of taking 
care of themselves. But I know an English 
lady who did a thing which for cool bravery 
I have never seen equalled. She was walk- 
ing at sunset by the side of a thick bed 
of jungle grass, not two hundred yards from 
the house, and an ayah followed close behind 
with a baby in her arms. I was watching 
her idly as she strolled, when suddenly the 
grass was parted, and the head of a huge 
tiger slid out. She turned at the rustle, 
and for an instant I saw her standing there, 
while the beast stared at the native woman 
ond the child. I dashed inside for a rifle, 
but when I returned the tiger had disap- 
peared, and the ayah lay senseless on the 
ground. The Englishwoman had walked 
steadily up to the beest, and had struck it 
across the face with her sun hat, surprising 
it so much that it had bolted.” 

“What a plucky lady!" chorused the 
boys. Where is she now? How jolly she 
must be when she did a thing like that!” 

* She was my wife," said Halliwell quietly, 
yet with a proud turn of his handsome head. 
He sat silent for a minute, and his kindly face 
grew grave. Mr. Harvey’s dark eyes rested 
compassionately on his friend, as he re- 
niembered the death of the voung wife and 
her husband's terrible grief. At that moment 
a pasty-faced young man lounged into the 
room, and stood sucking at a large black 
cigar, which divided his attention with a 
precariously situated eveglass. 

Halliwell nodded to him, and he returned 
the recognition with a supercilious air, as 
the boys clamoured to their new friend for a 
final story. 

* Well," said he, “one more, and you'll 
have to go.” 

The boys fixed round eves on his face, and 
he leaned back in his chair. 

“ A big man-eating tiger had been creating 
a great disturbance in the district, and none 
of us had been able to get & shot at him. 
He had killed five native postmen, and as 
the derangement of Her Majesty's mails is 
not to be treated lightly, I wrote down to 
Dr. Grant and Captain Harrison, asking 
them to come up and try a night with me. 
We concluded to use a bait, and sat up in 
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the fork of a tree all night, but the brute 
never came, though his pugs were found 
next morning all round the clearing. 

“The following day we were all pretty 
busy, and the prospect of a second night of 
watching was not pleasant. We concluded 
to change the venue and to occupy a native 
hut in the jungle, whence his Highness 
Rajah Bagh had removed the owner a couple 
of weeks before. One should watch, and the 
other two get some sleep for four-hour 
stretches. We drew lots, and the first watch 
fell on the doctor, who ascended a small 
tree, and, holding the end of a thread—the 
other extremity of which was attached to my 
fiuger—prepared for his vigil. Harrison and 
I turned in on the floor, and I had just got 
well off to sleep when a sharp tug at my 
finger woke me. I roused Harrison, and as 
I did so the short, angry growling of a tiger 
close to the hut brought us to our feet. I 
wondered that the doctor had not fired, but 
concluded that the beast was in an unsuit- 
able position, when Harrison, who reached 
the door first. rushed out with an exclama- 
tion, and. made for the tree. As I followed 
him L saw for an instant in the moonlight 
the form of a huge tiger bounding across the 
farther side of the clearing, and carrying 
some object in his mouth. There was no 
time to fire, and, as I passed the foot of the 
tree, the presence of the doctor's ritle showed 
the terrible truth. We rushed to where the 
beast had disappeared, and followed a small 
track which led along between tall shocks 
of tiger grass. For half a mile we stumbled 
and panted in a horrible state of agony for 
our poor friend's fate, when suddenly from the 
grass ahead there sounded the loud coughing 
roar of a tiger who has been hit hard. 
Harrison dashed on with his rifle at the 
ready. I followed, and in a small opening a 
strange sight met our eyes. The doctor 
supported himself against a tree, while a 
huge tiger executed some extraordinary 
gymnastics in the open space in front of 
him. He reared, rolled on the ground, ran 
round in circles, and all the while uttered a 
series of ngonised roars, which ended in 
echoing howls. 

“The doctor waved his hand at us as I 
took a quick shot. The tiger, with a final 
roar, rolled over, and we ran towards the 
doctor. 

* * Allright,’ he said, with a feeble attempt 
at a grin, und fell in a faint as we came up. 
We revived him with the contents of 
Harrison's flask, and discovered that his 
left arm was broken and the flesh much 
mangled; but beyond these comparatively 
light injuries he appeared unhurt. 

* A fire was lit. and we concluded to wait 
for morning where we were. The doctor was 
in great pain, but bore it with unexampled 
pluck. We naturally were wild to question 
him over his extraordinary escape, and as 
soon as his arm had been splintered ’ under 
his own directions and put into an easy 
position, he asked for a pipe, and puffed away 
contentedly. 

* * Fell asleep and tumbled off my perch,’ 
he said at last. Did you feel the thread 
pulled it as I fell, I expect? Stunned for an 
instant, then his highness grabbed me, and I 
had a quick transit here.’ 

"'But what did you do to him?' we 
chorused. 

“< Go and look,’ said he. 

„We went and looked, and to our astonish- 
ment the beast's left eye was forced from its 
socket and lay on thecheek. "The other was 
disorganised from an old injury, and the 
frenzied howls and aimless movements were 
explained. 

Don't you recollect,’ said the doctor 
when we returned, ‘the man who saw him 
in the mullah last week said that 
he was blind in one eye? I remembered 


it as we got here, and tried to twist mr. 
self over his neck,so as to get at the face 
with my right hand. I was not in pain. 
but could feel that he had me by the lett 
arm, and for some time 1 couldn't get the 
hand round. Just as we reached this place 
he must have heard something. for he 
stopped and shifted my position as if to lay 
me down. I felt his eyes, and the blind one 
was easy to distinguish. He gave me a 
horrible jolt as I did so, and I thought he 
would drop me and grab my head, bu: 
managed to get my thumb into the inner 
angle of the eyelid, and with all my force 
scooped at the eye. He dropped me im- 
mediately und roared, making a blow at the 
air. I managed to roll away a foot to the 
tree while he was searching for me aud 
howling. Then you cune up.’ 

“ To cut the yarn short. We got the doctor 
safely to the hospital, and his arm was fixed 
up; but it was always stiff and painful. He 
got transferred to Gib. a few months later. 
and I never saw him again.” 

The boys sat silent at this feast of marvels. 
and the other listeners smiled as they noticed 
the glow of enthusiasm on their healthy 
brown faces. A tall, slight man who had 
come in during the progress of the story was 
leaning against a screen at Halliwell s back. 
and as the story ended he made a step 
towards him. He was anticipated, however. 
by the pasty-faced youth with the cigar, who 
lounged from the window where he had been 
standing, and stretched his arms with a 
would-be weary air. 

* More of your yarns, Halliwell," he said 
in an affected voice. Too bad, y' know. 
You travellin’ fellows are all alike trvin’ to 
pull a fellow’s leg.” 

Halliwell’s kindly face turned very grim 
for an instant. but he replied good-temperedlv. 
with a suspicion of chatting in his tone: 

“ We can't all be like you, Simpkins, and 
do our hunting in millionaire style.” 

* "Course not," the vouth yawned, oblivious 
of the sarcasm. But this is too much. x 


know.  Pokin' out a tiger's eye with his 
thumb! Wonderful fellar— like to meet him. 
y know." 


He proceeded to wink knowingly on the 
company, when the new arrival stepped 
LEE and with a cool smile walked up to 
jim. 

"Dr. Grant, at your service," said he. 
“ Simpkins, I fancy, is your name? " 

Halliwell sprang from his chair and seized 
the newcomer’s hand. “Grant, as Iu 
alive! Wherever did you spring from?“ 

* Burmah,” answered Grant laconically— 
* lF'urlough." Then, turning to the astonished 
Simpkins, he drew up his left sleeve, ani 
showed a series of terrible scars on the 
sinewy arm beneath. 

Tiger bites leave corroborative marks, you 
see," he went on; “and I can tell vou it wa- 
Mr. Halliwell’sextraordinarily cool shot which 
probably saved my life.” 

Simpkins’ naturally prominent eyes seemed 
starting from his head, and he moved 
hurriedly to the door without a word. 
Dr. Grant stared steadily at him till he dis- 
appeared, and while the other onlooker 
laughed at the youth’s discomfiture, Grant 
was introduced to the rest of the party. 

The wonders that were told of during the 
rest of that eventful evening the boy: 
will never forget, and the next morning when 
Jack had emerged from his shower, and was 
operating vigorously on his back with a 
towel, he hinted to his brother of an exciting 
dream in which a Bengal tiger chased a 
Chinese pirate junk with & biue light, and 
was shot by Dr. Grant from the wall of the 
zareba where he won his V.C. 

And Harry replied from the depths of the 
bath to the effect that Mr. Halliwell had said 
that Syd Gregory was good for a century. 
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A SAILING DINGHY, AND HOW TO BUILD IT. 


B this time you can think of getting the 

keel finished. Lift the boat out of the sup- 
ports and fit on the fore and aft keel pieces, D 
and r, fig. 2, and, taking a stick dipped in 
black paint, push it through the bolt holes 
from the inside, thereby marking off their 
positions. At each of the spots marked off, 
bore a hole right through with a $£-inch 
auger, push the bolts up from below, and 
putting a good big iron washer over the 
end of each inside, to prevent the nut sink- 


Fig. 12. 


ing into the wood, screw them tight. The 
bolts should be g in. by 1 ft. 3 in. and 1 ft. 
9 in., and have round heads. 

You should now make an exact pattern 
of the space left between p and E out of 
2-inch wood, &nd marking off and boring 
the bolt holes, as previously, take it to the 
foundry, where they will cast you an iron 
keel exactly the same for five or six shillings. 
You should then give it a coat of red lead, to 
reserve it, and bolt it on as you did the 
eels. She can then be put back into the 
supports again, with the front one raised up 
a little to keep her level. Before decking 
her you should get the cockpit coaming 
fitted in. First mark off the breadth of the 
cockpit on beams Nos. 3 and 4. Then cut 
the 5-ft. pieces to the shape, as c, fig. 10, and 


fit them in between the beams, taking care 
. that they are a good fit, otherwise they will 
. weaken the deck planking of the boat; each 


of the pieces are then screwed from the 
other side of the beam by a 2-in. screw at 
each end. 

Now take the two end pieces and fit them 


in between the pieces running fore and aft, 


and against the beams, as B, B, fig. 10, and 


fasten them in similar fashion to the other 


pieces. The four sides should project above 
the beams by about 23 in. 

You can now start the deck planking. 
Take each of the planks and chamfer the 
corners of them, as F, fig. 10, for about } in., 
to allow for the caulking. Mark off the 
centre of the stern board, and drive in a 
nail with a piece of twine attached to it; 
put in another nail at the stern, drawing the 
twine tight, tie it round the bow nail, and 
you have the centre of the deck. Take one 
of the deck planks and, cutting it the correct 
length, fit it in place against the twine, as D, 
tig- 10, and screw it down to the beams and 
sheerstrake with Jin. screws, two in each 
beam. Having got on the first plank, you had 
better mark off the position of your mast 
hole, the centre of which is about 2 ft. 5 in. 
from the front of the stem. You can leave 
the planks projecting slightly over the 
shecistrake, and when you have them all on 
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you can plane them flush with the sheer- 
strake. ‘The mast hole should then be 
drawn out by putting the leg of a pair of 
compasses at the centre marked, and de- 
scribing acircle of 14 in. radius, which will give 
you & mast of 3 in. diameter; the hole 
should then be cut out with a bow saw. As 
to the making of your deck watertight, it is 
a matter of taste whether you caulk or 
canvas it; but in a job of this kind you do 
better, I think, to caulk it, as after your 
experience with the sides of the boat 
you will probably find it easier. Melt 
the marine glue again, and while it is 
still hot pour it into the seams and 
round the coaming of the cockpit, 
filling up the chamfers in a line with 
the deck. When the glue is dry you 
can go over it with a small hand plane 
and take all the superfluous glue off, 
leaving a nice smooth surface, which, 
if you have followed the instructions, 
should be perfectly watertight. You 
can now put a $-in. moulding round 
the coaming, to further prevent the 
water finding its way through; this 
finishes off the woodwork of the deck, 
and you can now turn your attention 
to the caulking of the hull. The two 
bottom planks and the keel only will 
require caulking, and this is easily 
done by leaning the boat over on its 
side and hammering thin cotton wick 
into the seams with a caulking tool. 

The wick can be got at any marine store, 
and you had better tell them what it is for, to 
make sure of getting the proper kind. 

The finplate, or wooden keel, can now be 
planed away forward, and also reduced a bit 
in thickness till it comes in line with the 
metal keel, which is half aninch thinner. The 
hull is now nearly finished, and only needs 
the helm and a few things to finish it. The 
shape of the helm should be drawn out on 
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the wood and then sawn round with a bow 
saw. You will notice that the head is made 
up of three pieces, two side ones that are 
screwed to the side of the helm, and a piece 
fitted in between them at the top, as c, fig. 12, 
leaving a hole 2 in. by 13 in. for the tiller to 
fit into. The galvanised pintles and eyes can 
now be fitted. 

The long pintle is screwed to the finplate 
atthe bottom; and about 2 ft. 6in. up from this 


in the stern board an eye is put in, as 
A, fig. 12. In the helm the eye corresponds 
with the bottom pintle, and the heim pintle 
with the eye in the stern board. The reason 
for fitting a long pintle on the boat at the 
bottom is that if the helm has got to come off 
while the boat is in the water, it is much 
easier to put it back in its place again. The 
tiller is sawn out of a 13 in. board, and if 
made of mahogany looks very well; it is 
shaped to fit into the hole in the head of 
the helm, and should be about two feet long. 

The helm should be unshipped and the 
boat completely turned upside down and 
allowed to rest on two pieces of wood placed 
under her deck, to let the cockpit coaming 
clear the ground. You should then stain the 
sheerstrake stern board and helm with dark 
oak stain, which will improve her appearance ; 
after this you should give the hull a coat of 
thick varnish, which will run into the seams. 
When dry you can paint her underbody white 
to the water-line with two coats, the position 
of which you can get from the rigging plan, 
fig. 1. You can then finish her shell with a 
coat of fine varnish. 

She can now be turned back again on even 
keel, when you should give the deck two coats 
of varnish inside and out, including cockpit 
seats, etc. 

You can now safely say you have the hull 
finished, and must abandon her for a time to 
look after the rigging. 

The question of spars are our next con- 
sideration, and of these there are three. Take 
the piece of 33 in. wood that you have laid 
aside for the mast, and mark off the centre 
or heart of it at each end, as illustrated; you 
next mark off the thicknesses of the spar by 
describing a 1j in. circle at one end and a 
12 in. at the other, these being the dia- 
meters when finished at top and bottom. 

Measure up 1 ft. 9 in. from the thick 
end, and draw a line round it, as shown ; this 
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being where it passes through the deck, and 
is the exact three inches. 

Next plane the corners of the spar, making 
it octagonal in section; and in this form it is 
shaped to its required thicknesses, always 
turning it round, taking one side after the 
other till you have it the diameters marked 
off. When this hag been done you can take 
a hand plane and round the corners; this will 
have the effect of making it nearly a complete 
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circle, when with a spokeshave the spar can 
be gone over and afterwards rubbed up with 
rough sandpaper. The two remaining spars 
are done in the same manner, and when made, 
cach spar should get a coat of good varnish, 
to preserve it from the weather. The fittings, 
saileloth, etc., can now be ordered. I have 
shown drawings of these, so all you have to 
do is to enlarge them. The following is the 
the list of things required. 

1. Seventeen fathoms rope (fathom = 6 feet) 
to bind sail with, also 12 in. rope for halyard, 
mainsheet, and stays; 18 yards of thick cod- 
line, to lace sail with; 12 yards of sailcloth 
(fine); 36 in. wide—you should pay about 
eightpence per yard for it—1 yard of è in. 
wire-rope, to fix pulley to foot of mast. 

Some whipcord for making beckets on ropes 
round thimb'es, which are made by bending 
the rop» round the thimble and whipping 
the ends together, as 4, fig. 13. 

2. Fixtures for shrouds which are put on 
to sheerstrakes. Plate with eye on it for 
gaff, B, fig. 13; three iron cleats, 7 in.; two 
screw eyes 1} in., and one 3 in.; two small 
ring-bolts for mainsheet. 

3. 21.inch pulley blocks ; boom holder and 
ring, as c, fig. 13; a few } in. thimbles, as v, 
tig. 13; band 2} in. inside diameter, with 
four eyes on it, for the mast, as E, fig. 13; a 
traveller, r, fig. 13, of 3} in. inside dia- 
meter, with a hook on it to run up the sail 


on. 
( To be continued.) 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


to” NEW SUBJECTS FOR 
JANUARY, 1900. 


[For the * Rules and Conditions,” which apply equallu 
to all * B.0.P." Competitions, refer to page 60 of the 
present. volume—that is, the last weekly number jor 
October. } 


XIII.—A “21 Years Competition. 


Prizes—Two Guineas, 


We offer a PRIZE of One Guinea for a list of the 
twenty-one best serial stories published in the 
“B.O.P.” during the past twenty-one years, the 
matter to be decided by the consensus of opinion of 
those taking part in this competition. 

And we also offer, on precisely similar terms, a 
second Guinea for alist of the best twenty-one coloured 
plates issued with the “ B.O.P.” during the same 
period. Open toallagesequally. [Last day for sending 
in, March 31.] 


XIV.—“ Where I Live” Competition. 


Prizes—Two Guineas. 

We offer PRIZE-MONEY to tliis extent for the best 
necount, illustrated by original photos, pen-and-ink 
sketches, or wash drawings, descriptive of where the 
competitor lives. MSS, should not exceed 300 words in 
length. Open to all ages equally. [Lust day for 
sending in, March 31.) 


XV.— Wire-work Competition. 


Prizes—Two Guineas, 


Since the commencement of the present volume Mr. 
Hobden has contributed some excellent practical 
articles on Wire-working. To prove how far readers 
have profited by the lucid instructions given, we offer 
PRIZE-MONKY to the amount of Two Guineas for the 
best constructed wire-work scarf-pin, charm for watch- 
chain, or badge for cap, embodying the letters B.O.P. 
Open to all ages equally. [Las day for sending in, 
March 31.] 


XVI.—Go-as-you-please Construction 
Competition. 


Prites— Three Guineas. 

A B. O. P.“ Lover" writes: “Your competitious 
are too hard for many of y»ur readers, and can only be 
entered into with any conuce of success by the rich, 
clever, and well-educated.” We cannot endorse this 
complaint, as our intimate knowledge through all the 
past twenty-one years, not only of tlie subjects set, but 
also of the social position of those who have carried off 
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some of the highest honours, goes to prove distinctly 
the contrary. Still it is ever our desire to meet the 
legitimate wishes of every class of reader, and certainly 
not least those of the poorer lads. Here, then, is surely 
a fair chance for everybody: We will give PRIZE- 
MONEY up to Three Guineas for the best constructed 
and most in.'enious article or model that may be sent 
us, Whether made of wool, paper, iron, clay, etc. etc. 
the sole condition being that the cost of the material 
shall not, at the outside, exceed a few pence. Com- 
petitors should be sure to pack their work carefully 
when sending through the post. Competitors will be 
judged in two classes—all ages up to 15,and from 15 
upwards. [Last dau for sending in, March 31.) 


XVII.— Drawing Competition. 


Prize—One Guinea. 


Herewith we print the portrait of a happy youngster 
who has got his * B.O.P.” We will give a PRIZE of 
One Guinea for the best sketch of the same boy when 
he has been unlucky enough just to miss it, “sold 
out" being his greeting by the only newsagent 
within bounds. Open to all ages equally, [Last day 
Jor sending in, March 31.] 


— ——— 


We repeat here the following announcements, as they 
refer equally to every month throughout the year : 


Descriptive Composition. 
Prizes—Twelve Guineas, 


We offer PRIZES to this amount for the best descrip- 
tion, each to be contined to 100 words, of the Coloured 
Plates that may be issued with the present volume 
(Vol. XXII.). Zhe descriptions should reach us within six 
weeks of the publication of each monthlu part of the 
Paper. We will allot 10s, 6d, for each best description 
thus received, and, in addition to this, will award Fire 
Pounds, on completion, to the writer who shall win 
most of these mouthly J/alf-Guinea Prizes during the 
progress of tlie series. 


Special Merit Prizes. 
Gold and Silver Medals! 


We purpose giving annually a badge in GOLD to the 
competitor who in any year covered by our annual 
volume series heads the list of Prize-winners as to 
number of subjects—provided the success be in not less 
than three; and another badge in SILVER to the 
competitor who bears off most certificates ontside the 
actual Prize- winners. These medals cannot be won more 
than once. 


AWARDS. 


DESCRIPTIVE COMPETITION. 


[Continued from page 839.] 


VII.—*'The Blood Trail.“ 


Prize—10s. 6d. 


Doris WEBSTER (aged 18), Crosby-Ravensworth 
Vicarage, slap, Westmoreland. 


- 
Digitized by G 


CERTIFICATES. 
[. Names stand in order of merit.) 


K. L Lamberth, c o Mrs, Burton, Collegiate School. 
Waltham Cross, Herts; Earl J. Bunney, 26 Leutilfield 
Road, Ovenden, Halifax; May E. M. Donaldson, 80 
Wellesley Road, Croydon; Hugh Cameron Temple, 
Shefford, Beds. : Alfred S. Griffin, 4 Saville Row. Bath ; 
Alfred Badger, Vale Cottage, Merridale Street, Wolver- 
hampton; Alexander Hamilton Bayley, 31 Broa 
Street, Bridgetown. Barbados, B.W.I.; Harriot 
Fairfax Whiteside, 88 Elgin Crescent, London, w.; 
Margaret C. Kingston, 241 Nicholas Street, Ottawa, 
Canada; William Edward Mulvey, Post Office, Hand- 
bridge, Chester ; Anthony H. Gilbertson, 19 Main Street, 
Egremout, Cumberland; Thomas Simpson. 71 Tate's 
Avenue, Belfast, Ireland; E. C. Loyvd, 64 North Hill, 
Colchester, Eesex; E. W. Thorrington, 133 Winnock 
Road, Colchester; Adelaide Wagner, 8 Ashfield, 
Wavertree, Liverpool: H. C. Lowick, St. Brington, 
Northants ; Ernest F. Evershed, 153 West Street, East 
Grinstead, Sussex; Robert Garven Rae, New West- 
minster, Britis Columbia, Canada; John Robert 
Johnson, 31 Osborne Avenue, South Shields; James A. 
Worrall, 62 David Street, Liverpool, S.: Mabel Black- 
stock, 49 Bold Street, Moss Side, Manchester ; John 
Henry Warner, Ilmington Rectory, Shipston-on-Stour, 
Worcs, ; Septimus Gunasskara, 245 Trincomalie Street, 
Kandy, Ceylon: James Verner, 63 Kimberley 8 
Belfast, Ireland ; William Norman Wilson, 17 Silver- 
dale, Sydenbam, 8.E. 


- —- — 


VIII.—“ A Race for Life.” 


Prize—10s. Gd. 
May E. M. DONALDSON, 80 Welles!ey Road, Croydon. 


CERTIFICATES. 

Karl J. Bunney, 26 Lertilfield Road, Ovenden, 
Halifax ; Alfred S. Griffin, 4 Saville Row, Bath: E. C. 
Loyd, 64 North Hill, Colchester, Essex; Harriot 
Fairfax Whiteside, 88 Elgin Crescent, Notting Hill, 
w.: Atkinson Ward. 7 Oxendon Street, Leicester; 
James A. Worrall, 62 David Street. Liverpool, &.; 
Walter D. Nicholls, 97 Bryn-y-mor Road, Swansea; 
E. J. Martin, Tower Hill, Castletown, Isle of Man: 
Robert Garven Hae, New Westminster, British 
Columbia, Canada. 


IX.—' Messengers of Woe.” 


Prize—10s, 64. 


EARL J. BUNNEY, 26 Lentilfield Road, Ovenden, 
Halifax. 
CERTIFICATES. 


E C. Loyd, 64 North Hill, Colchester, Essex: May 
E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon; Harriot 
Fairfax Whiteside, 88 Elgin Crescent, Notting Hill. 
London, W.; Alfred S. Griffin, 4 Saville Row, Bath: 
Atkinson Ward, 7 Oxendon Street, Leicester; E. W. 
'"'horrington, 133 Winnock Road, Colchester; John 
Robert Johnson, 31 Osborne Avenue, South Shields: 
Robert Garveu Rae, New Westminster, British 
Columbia,. Canada; James A. Worrall, 62 David 
Street, Liverpool, s.; Walter D. Nicholls, 97 Bryn-y- 
mor Read, Swansea, 


— — 


X. — The Challenge." 


Prize~-10s, 64. 


WILLIAM Epwanp Mutvry (age 17), Post Office, 
Handbridge, Chester. 
CERTIFICATES. 
Maud Roberts-West, Cheam, Surrey; May E. 


Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon; Alfred S. 
Griffin, 4 Saville Row, Bath ; K. L. Lainbirth, Collegiate 
School, Waltham Cross, Herts. ; Marion Wilson, Com- 
mercial Bank House, Lockerbie, N. B.; Atkinson Ward, 
7 Oxendon Street, Leicester; Ernest Frederick Ever- 
shed, 153 West Street, East Grinstead, Sussex ; Jobn 
Henry Warner, Ilmington Rectory, Shipston-on-Stour, 
Wores.; H. G. Lowick, St. Brington. Northants; 
Anthony H. Gilbertson, 19 Main Street, Egremont, 
Cumberland ; Alfred Badger, Vale Cottage, Merridale 
Street, Wolverhampton ; Walter D. Nicholls, 97 Bryn- 
y-mor Road, Swansea; C. Henrietta Cather, 30 Sda 
Nuova, Sliema, Malta; E. M. Scanlan, c,o Mrs. Sims, 
Holly Bank, Cuckfield, Sussex; H. O. R. Young, 
Merchant's Bank, Brampton, Ontario, Canada ; Henry 
Chatfield Sturtin. 17 Handen Road, Lee, Kent; 
William Norman Wilson, 17 Silverdale, Sydenham, S.: 
Julian Sydney Price, Hillside Cottage, Upnor, 
Rochester ; Maud Forrester Brown, 39 Conduit Road, 
Bedford; Andrew Bruce Clark, Sailors’ Home, 
Canning Place, Liverpool; James Verner, 63 Kim- 
berley Street, Belfast, Ireland; Edmund Whitehead, 
94 Church Street, Drypool, Hull. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK AND OPEN COLUMN. 


DOOMED. 


On page 201 we give a striking picture by Mr. 
Thomas M. Hemy, of rats leaving the old ship—the 
“harvinger of doom," as sailors might phrase it. It 
has more than once been known that rats have 
deserted a vessel before leaving port, and that the 
ship has never been heard of again. Hence the 
sailors’ superstition that the rats know when a ship is 
doomed, and quit her before she departs on her fatal 
voyaye. Here is Mr. Hemy’s explanation of their thus 
leaving their old home: “I believe that on such 
occasions the ship is honeycombed by worms and the 
rats themselves, and, becoming leaky, in consequence, 
has become too uncomforta »le, as well ax dangerous, to 
remain in longer. So, after consultation amongst 
themselves, t ie rats decide that it is time to look for 


fresh quarters.” 


SOME SUGGESTIONS BY 
“B.O.P.” READERS. 


In connection with our coming-of-age many sug- 
gestions have reached us, most of them ingenious 
enough, but scarcely practicable. What do our readers 
think of the two following, however ? 


(1) S. G. writes from Ceylon: “In order to cele. 
brate the coming-of-age of the B. O. P.,“ ] suggest that 
an International B. O. P.“ Club should be formed, and 
a column or two of the * B.O.P.' devoted monthly to 
brief accounts of its progress. Readers of the paper 
in all parts of the wor d should be invited to join the 
club, and send short accounts of adventures or anv 
out-of-the-way experience which they Lave had, and 
in which the *B.O.P. has figured in some way. 
Further, a card of membership hould be presented to 
each member, and a small prize given to all those who 
contribute to the ** B.O.P.” Club’ column. The 
coming-of-age could Also be celebrated locally by 
B. O. P' admirers in different countries, in various 
novel ways, and sufficiently interesting accounts of 
celebrations published iu the '"B.OP." Club’ 
column. 


(2) W. C. L. writes from Stockport : “I suggest the 
formation of a club for regular B. O. P. readers, with cer- 
tificate of membership, and the starting of a page to be 
called * Our Menibers' Own '— contributions to be from 
members only ; and a small prize each week for the 
best article, or, say, 10s. 6d., and two more of 5s. each.“ 
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LORD HARRIS ON GAMES. 


AT a recent preit meeting in London, Lord Harris 
spoke of boys’ ya nes in a breezy and characteristic 
manner. Persona ly,” he said, “he preferred cricket 
and football to golf as games, because they led one to play 
for his side aud not for himself, as in golf. He thought 
nothing of a man who thought only of his own snecess 
in cricket or footbali, Then these games inculcated 
courage and co-operation. It was splendid to see the 
whole eleven working together as ono man. Also 
honesty. There were a certain number of little mean 
tricks that could be practised, but they must be dis- 
couraged. ‘Play the game.’ It was an old English 
expression. It meant play the game according to its 
rules and play it honestly. Further, there was the 
enthusiasm engendered for school, college. regiment, 
brigade. Self must be merged into the desire and en- 
deavour to add to the glory of the particular communit 
to which they belonged. And, lastly," lie exclaimed, 
“do your best, whether at play or at work. Do your 
best for your side, and thank God for your health and 
strength; and cultivate sympathy for those who, 
through physical infirmity, cannot take part.” 

At the same meeting Mr. G. Rowland Hill declared 
that to be good foothallers made them lead a quiet, 
careful life, and learn to keep ther temper To keep 
their temper was one of the most important things in 
life. Theu the Bishop of Sierra Leone urged the 
necessity for the steady application of a patient heart 
15 well- doing, and quoted not a bad practical motte for 

e: 


“Never say die. 
Never tell a lic, 
Never put your finger in another person's pie." 


ate 


THE ICICLE CURE. 
By V. H. TURNER. 


ALL you who are the eseors of one or more 
hollow teeth, aching ones, I mean (not a gentle ache, 
but a jumpy, shooting, nerve-racking pain), will sym- 
pathise with Blobbs. He bad just such a tooth, and 
all through the term it had jumped and ached with 
such unrelenting energy that Blobbs said he thought 
there could not be much more of such pure, unalloyed 
‘agony left in it 

We sat up ín the dormitory one night, discussing 
Blobbs's tooth. We were sorry for him. And, as he 
was popular amongst us, and a very decent chap to 
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boot, we were anxious to do something in some way or 
other to alleviate the pain. 

blobbs opened the meeting by coming forward and 
saving that he had tried everything, from bran heated 
and p essed against his cheek, to stuffing the tooth 
with a piece of wadding saturated with chloroform, 
and from washing behind his ears with boiling water 
to lying flat on the ground and counting 2,573! 

Here young Jones broke in:“ It you till your mouth 
with very hot water it will scald the nerve and so 
lessen the pain." But as no hot water was theu pro- 
curable, this plan was rejected as impracticable, 

Said Smith: “I've read in a book you can get your 
teeth electrified, and this kills the nerve, We haven't 
any electrical apparatus here, but I know of something 
ju-t as good; why not get an icicle and stop your 
tooth with it? If a sudden shock of hent kills the 
nerve, why shouldn't a sudden shock of cold answer the 
same purpose?“ 

This plan was welcomed with cries of “ Hear! 
hear! and“ Good old Smithy.” 

It had snowed the night before, and thawed during 
the day. but frost had again set in as night came on, 
so that there were plenty of icicles hangiug from the 
roof within reach. 

"Open the window gently and get me one," said 
Blobbs piaintively to Smith. who thereupon pushed 
the window up; and asthe cold night air blew in upon 
Blobbs, who, in his eagerness, had jumped out of bed 
and come over to the window, he uttered an involun- 
1 groan and skipped off somewhat hurriedly back to 

is bed. 

*Oh! hurry up and shut that window," he 
bawled. 

* All right," answered Smith. “I've got a beauty: it 
will just about fit your tooth." 

He drew himself in and closed the window. 

“ Now, Blobby,” he continued, as he proceeded to 
Blobbs's bed, where that worthy sat rocking to and fro 
with pain, and groaning occasionally, “I'll be the 
dentist, Open your mouth, I'l eure you in about two 
seconds," 

Blobbs groaned as he opened his mouth about an 
inch. 

“Open it wider," commanded the amateur dentist 
pereniptoril y. 

Blobbs groaned twice, heaved a deep sigh, which 
ended in a shivering and a few gurgles, and opened his 
mouth to its widest capacity. 

„That's enough," yelled Smith in alarm ; * [']] stay 
outside to perform the operation." 

He now gently proceeded to insert the icicle in the 
hollow tooth: when Blobbs gave a howl that would 
have done credit to a Sioux brave, and jumped out of 
bed, knocking over in his wild career Smith and Robin- 
son who was kindly assisting by sitting on the 
patient's chest. 

“Oh! ah!“ he screamed as he ran up and down the 
room. “I'll give you something for that, see if I 
don't.“ 

He ran to the wasning-stand, and, promptly seizing 
a large jug of water, emptied it over Smith, who 
retaliated by knocking Blobbs down with his pillow, 
This looked ugly: but hearipg some one coming up the 
stairs, we jumped into bed and, of course, were all 
asleep when Mr. Layton entered the room, with the 
exception of Blobbs, who was groaning pitifully. 

“ What's the matter, Blobbs ?" he asked, 

* My tooth aches, sir," repliel Blobbs. 

Mr. Layton was stepping across the room towards 
Blobbs, when he stepped into the icy cold water out 
of the jug, and as he bad only socks on his feet he 
felt it. 

“Who upset this water?“ he asked angrily. 

* Please, sir, I was the cause of its being upset," 
came from Smith, who was shivering with cold. 

"Write me two hundred lines before dinner to- 
morrow,” thundered Mr. Layton, as he marched from 
the room. 

"Serves you right, Smith," said Killet. after Mr. 
Layton's departure.“ for hurting poor old Blobbs." 

“Shut up, Killy,” responded Smith, “or I will put 
another icicle down your neck." 

“It's all gone now, boys,” interrupted Blobbs. 

“What's all gone?“ asked Smith. 

“ All the pain," answered the ex-sufferer. 

It may have been that the icicle froze tue nerve of 
Rlobbs’s tooth, which I doubt but it is true that 
Blobbs has never had the toothache since. 
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WORDS OF CHEER. 


A CORRESPONDENT, A. C H.. writes to us from 
Dynamite Factory, P.O. Modderfontein, Transvaal, to 
say how greatly the“ B.O.P.” has helped him during 
the last nine years, for which period he has been a 
regular reader. “It has" he adds, “been a great 
friend to me, living as I did in the South African 
wilds.” He also suggests the formation of a South 
African Society of“ D.O.P." Readers. 


From Woodville, New Zealand, A. R. writes: “Just 
n few lines of congratulation on the success of the 
B. O. P., and on the completion of its twenty-first 
volume. I have been a subscriber from its commence- 
ment. and have tbe whole twenty volumes on my 
bookshelves, and make frequent use of them for 
reference. It was through the articles on stamp 
col ecting in the earlier volumes that made me take up 
that interesting hobby, and I have read with pleasure 
the few ' Hints to Young Collectors’ which you have 
been publishing in the last volume, Wishing you 
every success in the futyre.” a. Be 
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THE GAMBLING CURSE. 


THE last number of “ The Bulletin,” the half-yearly 
record of the National Anti-Ga'ubling League, is 
painful reading, so full is it of instances of the evils 
that all forms of gambling have a way of bringing in 
their train—suicide, crime, etc. All classes seem to 
suffer, from the 8 to the solicitors or 
banker's clerk, or those in higher social positions still. 
Here is a warning paragraph from our contemporary 
as to horsc-racing : 

* What fools the public are in trusting the racing 
predictions of the ‘Sporting’ Press is shown by 
further analyses this season. Five prophets gave 55 
horses for six or seven events, and there was not a 
winner amongst them, One tipster named 179 horses, 
for 148 races, as probable winners during one month, 
and was right in 24 cases only, and wrong in 155. In 
60 of the cases he nam«d 68 horses, none of which won. 
In 51 races he named 73 horses, and scored 9 winners. 
The aver ge winners given by a dozen journals du ing 
the last four months in 1898 was 1 to 20, Out of 
46 of the chief events of last year the prophets 
generally missed every winner, with the exception of 
four or five cases, where it was almost impossible for 
them to err. It has been stated before now that many 
of the prophets are in the pay of the bookmakers, and 
it looks remarkably like it." 


ote 


WORTHY OF REMEMBRANCE. 


SINCE the gallant Sidney gave his last drop of precious 
water to the dying soldier on 50d e plain, the fleld 
of battle has often been brightened by deeds of 
generosity and self-sacrifice, the majority of which 
have generally passed unre warded, for. in times gone 
by, when dispatches were few and far between, and 
war correspondents were unknown, a man's bravery or 
self-sacrifice was like to go by unnoticed very easily. 
But even nowadays a gallant action may pass by 
unseen. What, for instance. could be more noble and 
grand in its way, says “ Black and White,” than the 
action of that private of the Manchester Regiment 
who, wounded though he was, lay for the best part of 
a wet and stormy night with his arms round a stricken 
officer, imparting to the body of his superior the 
warmth of his own? 


PUZZLES FROM INDIA. 


A “B.O.P.” ADMIRER in Poona, Deccan, East India, 
sends us the two following geometrical puzzles. The 
idea—an old one—is to go over all the lines without 
touching upon the same ground twice, except where 
two or more lines intersect, eventually returning to the 
starting -point. 


“rhe Sex" 
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THE B. O. P. CAMPAIGN. 


Sane a more absorbing and even in- 

structive study for boys exists than that 
of recording on a good map the movements 
of opposing armies engaged in mock warfare ; 
and now that war between the British and 
Boer forces is unhappily in progress in South 
Africa, English lads may put themselves in a 
position to follow the campaign with intelli- 
gence, if they will read this article. 

We published on p.137 an excellent map of 
the seat of war, and it is of course possible to 
purchase small pin flags, though these are ex- 
pensive, representing British and Boer troops. 

Readers of the * Boy's Own Paper” can, 
however, with a modicum of trouble and very 
trifling expense, follow the strategic move- 
ments of our own and the enemy's generals 
in a more scientific and intelligent way than 
has yet been dreamed of outside Strategy 
Boards and Councils of War. 

Get some stamp paper—that is, the strips 
of gummed paper which form -the border of 
sheets of postage-stamps; or you can gum 
ordinary white paper yourself. Cut a number 
(as many as you like) of strips measuring 
one inch by, say, three-eighths of an inch. Get 
your sister to buy you three or four dozen 
pins about an inch in length, with large 
heads ; these are much better for the purpose 
than ordinary pins, and they can be had with 
different coloured heads at 25 a 1d. 

Then fold one of the pieces of paper at 
ihe middle, and colour one-half of it as this 
illustration ; 


This is not such a difficu ;, fidgety task 
as it appears; and the writer made no less 
than three dozen different flags in an hour. 
The Union Jack is the most difficult of all. 
The Boer flag is easy. 


2 
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DIGREEN T RED GBLUE 


Having coloured a few of each kind, stick 
them on the pins, bringing round the gummed 
sides of the paper and sticking them together, 
making flags thus: 


I have purposely given a small measure- 
ment for the flags. Small flags are just as 
easy to colour as large ones, and they have 
the advantage of not covering so much of the 
map as those on sale at the various map 
depots. 

But here is where the ** Boy's Own Paper ” 
readers can get ahead of the common or 
garden British public. 


Make flags representing British and Boer 


artillery, thus, using smaller strips of paper. 
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The spots are to be coloured red, and each 
flag will represent a battery of British guns. 

With three green spots, as in this illustra 
tion; this flag representing a Boer battery. 


But enough has been said to indicate what 
any boy’s ingenuity can carry to any extent. 
It would be well, for instance, to have a large 
flag to represent the British general staff and 


its movements. A modification of the 
ordinary flags to represent volunteers and 
irregular troops is also an excellent plan. 

The writer, who is but a poor hand with a 
brush, has a map before him on which he 
has carried out the above idea. It is a 
distinct ornament to the room. At the same 
time it would certainly not be beneath the 
dignity of Sir Redvers Buller himself to 
study it, so clearly does it indicate the exact 
military situation. 


His C 9——— 


** Before the Interview.” 
[By W. DEANE, a prize-winner.] 
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Correspondence, 


G. AYTON.— Yes, she will carry a small lugsail, which 
is the best kind for the purpose. A suitable size 
would be about 3 ft. head by 5 ft. foot, and 4 ft. twist. 
Make the spars about 6 ft. longer to allow for 
stretching the canvas, and step the mast just in 
front of the “ well opening.” e false keel should 
be attached by bolts nutted inside the flooring, but 
for ordinary canoeing the keel is very much in the 
way when landing, and she will sail well without it 
if the wind is fair, but of course would not beat up 
against it. 


J. DvFTON.—The best thing would be to look at the 
advertisements in “The British Journal of Photo- 
grapby " or some such paper. 


" 
Got a shocking cold through leaving off 
my muzzle ! ” CA - 


—— 99, Rom 
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C. R. MORTON.—To drive a OMM machine yon 
would require more power thàn would be ordinarily 
developed by that size wheel. It would be better t^ 
enlarge it to 12 ft. diameter; at the same time you 
must make the framework heavier, to bear the 
extra strain and weight. Make the main uprights at 
least 34 in. square, and the rest of the frame in pro- 
portion. 

Back Nos, B. O. P. — In reply to numerous appli- 
catlons for this and that back number, we may state 
that all Parts before Part 227 (January 1897), and 
all Numbers before 1,030 (October 8, 1898), are now 
out of print with us. They may sometimes be 
obtained, second-hand, by advertisement, say in the 
* Wanted" columns on wrapper of our currcut 
weekly numbers, or in the columns of the Bazaar. 
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THE BIKE.“ 


I. 
B" „Ls here and bicycles there, 
Bicycies here and everywhere ! 
Bicycles up and bicycles down, 
Bikes for the country and bikes for the town !— 
Wherever you go, all places alike, 
There's a rickety, crickety, bickety bike! 


II. 
Bicycles here and bicycles there, 
Bikes for the market, aud bikes for the fair! 
Bikes for the rich and bikes for the poor, 
Bikes at the window and bikes at the door '— 
Wherever you go, all places alike, 
There's a rickety, crickety, bickety bike ! 


ut. 

Bikes for the postman who carries the mail, 
Bikes for the thief who rides at his tail! 
Bikes for the soldier, red coat and all, 

Bikes for the short and bikes for the tal! !— 
Wherever you go, all places alike, 

There's a rickety, crickety, bickety bike! 


Iv. 

These bikes are so common, that lo! very soon, 
We expect that a bike will set off for the mov: ! 
Prepare, then, O cyclist, to ride very far: 

First visit the moon, then make off for a star! 


V. 


Bicycles here and bicycles there, 

Bicycles here and everywhere; 

Bikes for the young and bikes for the old, 
Bikes for all manner of persons are sold !— 
Wherever you go, all places alike, 

There's s rickety, crickets, biekety bike! 
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A BOLD CLIMBER; 


OR, 


FOR AN EMPIRE. 


By Davi» KER, 


Author of Hunted Through the Frozen Ocean, 
* The Finder of the White Elephant," etc. 


CHAPTER XIV.—TWO LETTERS. 


„% Thomas Watts, Madras, to Richard 
Scrafton, Cossimbazar, Bengal. 
“ Writers’ Buildings, Madras : 
Oct. 7. 1754. 
8 [es Dicx,—I meant to have written to 
you long ago, but I’ve been as busy 
as ever I could be for the last two or three 
weeks, getting all ready for my change of 
quarters. I told you in my last, you re- 
member, that there was some talk of trans- 
ferring me to Calcutta; and now it’s quite 
settled that I am to be transferred (with a 
much bigger salary, too!), so, the next time 
you write to me, you'd better address to Fort 
William, for that’s where I hope to be by 
next month, if all goes well. 

* I'm very glad they're going to send mo 
to a new place, for I really am getting rather 
tired of Madras; and then, too, Calcutta’s 
not so very far, after all, from where vou are 
now, so perhaps we might manage to meet 
somewhere — who knows? It's a long 
while, now, since we've seen each other, old 
fellow. 

“I’ve just had a letter from our friend 
Clive in England, and what do you think? 
—He's coming out here again next year as 
Governor of Fort St. David! Think of 
that! and in London they call him ‘the 
young General,’ and the Directors of the 
Company drank his health, as ‘General 
Clive,’ at a big dinner they gave him in 
Leadenhall Street; and he’s been presented 
at Court, and complimented by the King 
himself, and I don't know what all! Isn't 
it fine? I always knew he'd do something 
great; and he'll do better still, I'll be bound, 
before he's done. 

* It did make me laugh, though, to read 
his description of how amazed all his family 
were to see their ' naughty, idle, passionate 
Bobby come home as one of the most 
famous men alive, with all England 
burrahing over him. I wonder if thoy're 
ashamed, now, of having treated him so 
badly! Do you remember how he said to us 
once—that time he was so miserable at 
Madras —' if I could just get home again for 
one day, I should have all I want in the 
world!’ and they, all the while, were 
rejoicing at getting rid of him! 

„As for that cross old father of his (pon 
my word, it makes me quite angry to think 
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of it ), when the news came of that wonder- 
ful defence of Arcot— by far the finest thing 
that’s heen done out here since we English 
first set foot in India—the old fellow only 


grumbled out, ‘ Well, it seems that booby 
has got something in him after all!’ Just 
fancy that, Dick ! 

“ He's mighty proud of Bob now, though, 
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never fear; and all the rest of the family, 
though they made poor Bob so miserable as a 
boy, are ready enough to take a share of his 
money now that he has come back a well · to- 
do man trust 'em for that! And of course 
he kas given them a big share of it, like a 
good fellow as he always is. 

* But, to my mind, old boy, Bob did a 
greater thing than even tho de'ence of Arcot, 
when, just in the full flush of such a feat as 
that, with everybody wondering at him and 
shouting after him, and his men ready to 
follow him through fire and water, he gave 
up the command the moment Major 
Lawrence appeared, and offered tc serve 
under him as being the senior officer. I'll 
be bound there's not one man in a 
thousand who could have done as much; 
and for a bold, self-reliant fellow like him, 
who had always been impatient of any kind 
of authority, I think it was simply splendid 
— don't you ? 

* ID can tell you the Major appreciated it, 
too; and it did me good to reud the letter 
that he wrote at the time to the Company's 
Directors in London, which has since been 
printed (I'm very glad it has). I've got a 
copy, and I'm never tired of reading it over, 
because it was the first time that poor old 
Bob ever had justice really done to him by 
anyone. Here it is: 

* Some peop’e are pleased to term Capt. 
Clive fortunate and lucky; but, in my 
opinion, from the knowledge I have of the 
gentleman, he deserved and might expect 
from his own conduct everything as it fell 
out. He was a man of an undaunted resolu- 
tion, of a cool temper, and of a presence of 
mind which never left him in the greatest 
dangers. Ina word, he was a born soldier; 
for, without a military education of any sort, 
or much conversing with any of the profes- 
sion, he, from his own judgment and good 
sense, led on an army like an experienced 
officer and a brave soldier, with a prudence 
that certainly warranted success.’ 

*" But I must leave off now, or I shall run 
& risk of missing the mail. Good luck to 
you, Dick, till our next meeting. 

* Your affectionate cousin, 
“T. WATTS. 


* P.S. I'd almost forgotten to tell you 
(more shame for me) that when the King 
made Bob Clive a lieutenant-colonel the 
other day, the Company complimented him 
on his promotion with a sword of honour, 
get with diamonds; and the good fellow 
wouldn't accept it unless they gave one to 
Major Lawrence too—just like him, wasn't 
it?" 


* Richard Scrafton, Cossimbazar, to Thon as 
Watts, Fort William, Calcutta. 
“British Factory, Cossimbazar ; 
Dec. 1, 1754. 

“Dear Tox,—I have just got yours of 
October 7 (you know the posts in these 
parts are somewhat intermittent), and I'm 
very glad to hear that you have got into a 
better berth, and that there is reall$ some 
chance of our seeing each other again. 

“To tell the truth, my dear fellow, I 
should be quite as glad to get away from 
here as you were to get away from Madras ; 
and now there seems to be a chance of it at 
last. In fact, I should not wonder if we 
were to meet sooner than you expect; for 
they're talking of shifting me to Calcutta, 
&nd sending one of the Calcutta men up 
here to take my place. 

* Now, I know you'll be saying to yourself, 
when you read this, * That's Cousin Dick all 
over; he never can remain still!’ Well, 
my boy, I wish, with all my heart, that that 
was my reason for wanting to move ; but it's 
not that, by any means. The fact is that, 
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before very long, this place will be too hot to 
hold any Englishman alive! 

„Jou see, the poor old Nabob, Aliverdi 
Khan (who is really not a bad sort of fellow 
for a native), is dying by inches, and I should 
hardly think he can last another year; and 
that young ruttian Suraj-ud-Dowlah, his 
grandson (who is the next heir to the throne, 
worse luck !) has always hated us English like 
poison. Even now he never loses a chance 
of doing us an ill turn on the sly; but, 
when he gets the whole power into his 
own hands (as he must do soon) it will be a 
black day for us all. 

“If I could have a wish granted me just 
now, it wou!d be to see our friend Bob Clive 
come marching into Moorshedabad (the 
towers of which I can see from where I 
write) with just such an army at his back as 
the one that defended Arcot, and thrashed 
the French before Fort St. George. But of 
course that can never be; and as it can't, 
the next best thing would be to have a man 
here who knew the native ways thoroughly, 
and was able to yet round the Hindus 
themselves; for this Suraj-ud-Dowlah, with 
all his cruelty, is so cowardly, ard ignorant, 
and childishly superstitious, and such a 
baby altogether, that any clever fellow who 
knows India might twist him round his 
finger, if he had the courage to try. 

“Now I think of it, there was a young 
fellow that came up here last year from the 
factory at Calcutta, who, if he had only been 
& few years older, would have been the very 
man for the job; for, though he was only 
just twenty-one, he had the language and all 
the ins and outs of the native character as 
thoroughly at his finger-ends as if he had 
been out here all his life. The Bengalees 
(with whom he was a very great favourite) 
called him ‘Hostein Sahib’; but I found 
out afterwards that his real name was 
Hastie, or Hastings, or some name like that. 

„Though I heard a good deal about him 
from other people, I never actually met him 
but once myself ; and that was when he was 
driving a bargain with a native trader, one of 
the sharpest rogues in Bengal. But, sharp 
as he was, he was no match for the English- 


man, who fairly turned him inside out, and 


that, too, without making him the least bit 
angry, as almost any other man would have 
done; and they parted perfectly good 
friends. 

„J don't know what's become of him now; 
but if we knew how to make use of our men, 
that young fellow, instead of being stuck to 
& desk, would be British envoy at one of the 
native courts, and worth a whole staff of 
ordinary men ; whereas now, I suppose, he 
will just remain a clerk, and no one will ever 
hear any more of him. 

“And now, my dear boy, I’m going to 
allude to a subject that I would rather have 
avoided —I mean our precious Uncle Richard. 
I know that he’s a sore subject with you— 
and with me, too, for that matter—ever since 
he turned traitor to Old England ; but I've 
got something to tell you about him that I 
think you ought to know. 

" He was up here last spring, on some 
political mission from the Nizam (with 
whom he seems in high favour) to the 
Nabob; and, just at that very time, 
Omichund —th-t Bengalee fellow, you know, 
whom Clive met in Brazil, on his first voyage 
out--arrived here from Calcutta. I soon 
saw that the coincidence of their arrival was 
no accident, for in a trice they were, in the 
most literal sense, as thick as thieves. 

* For the most part, of course, they were 
with the Court at Moorshedabad, where they 
were made much of by the young Prince, 
Suraj.ud-Dowlah; but, as it's only & mile 
from here, I used to see them both pretty 
often. You may be sure I had no mind to 
claim relationship with my uncle after his 
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desertion of the old flag; but, when I saw 
him, I could not help feeling sorry that such 
& man should have fallen so low, for he 
looked like one that could have done 
anything, if he had only kept straight. 
When he and that sneaking Omichund were 
together, he looked like a lion beside a 
jackal, and it made me feel very sore w 
think that a man like him (and an English- 
man, too) should sink to make a comrade of 
a scoundrel like Omichund, and a friend of à 
brute like Suraj-ud-Dowlah. 

„Well, he did his business, and away he 
went; and with him went Omichund, as the 
Nabob's agent. But Uncle Richard never 
got to Hyderabad, and he never came back 
here. 

* Well. just the other day, Omichund made 
his appearance at our factory, and asked to 
see me, and told me that he and my uncle 
had been attacked by robbers, and only 
saved by the coming up of an armed cara- 
van; but that my uncle had been mortally 
wounded in the scullle, and, as he lay 
dying, had handed a pocket-book to him, to 
be given to his nephew, Scrafton Sahib, of 
the British factory at Cossimbazar. 

“The story sounded plausible enough: 
but there were one or two things in it that 
didn't quite satisfy me, knowing Omichund 
as I did. However, I thanked him, and took 
the pocket.book — which was sewn up ina 
silk bag, as if to show that it was still intact; 
but I found nothing in it beyond a lot of 
papers and memorunda of different kinds 
(some in English and some in Hindustani). 
none of which seemed to be of any special 
importance. 

“Then my suspicions (I daresay you will 
guess what they were) grew stronger than 
ever. 

„That Omichund had himself killed my 
uncle I did not suppose for a moment, for I 
knew the fellow was far too great a coward for 
that; but it seemed likely enough that he 
had been in league with the robbers who 
did it (if he had not actually betrayed him 
to them), and that he had taken out of the 
pocket-book all that was worth stealing, and 
then brought it to me with a great show cf 
having been faithful to his trust ! 

" But, after all, I can prove nothing, and 
the coffee-coloured rogue knows that as well 
as I do; and, moreover, he is quite cunning 
enough to have calculated on our not wish- 
ing to inquire too closely into our worthy 
uncle's affairs, for fear of bringing to light 
some fresh treason. Anyhow, you, as Uncle 
Richard’s next heir, have the best right to 
his papers; so I'll send you the pocket-book 
by the mail for Fort William, which goes 
down the river the day after to-morrow. 

“ If you want to ask Omichund any ques- 
tions about the affair yourself, you'll find 
him in his office in Calcutta, for he went 
back there a week ago. Any child will show 
you where it is, for as I daresay you know 
—he is now one of the richest native mer- 
chants in the town; but, before you go to him, 
just remember this, that (as I once heard s 
man say in Madras of another Hindu fellow 
of the same pattern) ‘he will never tell you 
the truth, so long as he can think of any- 
thing better.' 

„God bless you, my boy, and believe me 

* Your affectionate cousin, 
„R. SCRAFTON." 


(To be continued.) 
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"| SUPPOSE you don't feel inclined to ride 
with me to Drumknowe, this after- 
noon? "' asked Tommy Egerton of me next 
morning, at Aunt Bridget's front-door. 

I put my hands in my trouser-pockets and 
avoided looking Tommy full inthe face, My 
eye fell, instead, on his beastly old machine, 
which looked, after mine, as a rusty mongrel 
old retriever does when contrasted with a 
thoroughbred deerhound. 

* No," I said, at length, slowly, feeling that 
Irenlly could not compromise myself any more 
by riding in company with such a ram- 
shackling old contrivance. ‘Fact is, I'm 
going to take an easy to-day. Had rather a 
stiff spin yesterday, racing a dog-cart fora 
mile or two in the middle of it, and I don't 
think one ought to overdo it, you know.” 

"Oh! all right," said Tommy good- 
naturedly, though he must have noticed that 
my tone was a little distant. “I've got to 
ride in to the chemist's for some stuff for the 
mater, and I thought I should be awfully 
glad if you'd ride with me." 

„Thanks, awfully, old fellow," I answered, 
but I don't think I will, thanks." 

"I know I should go too beastly slow for 
you, on your swagger new machine," pur- 
sued Tommy modestly. So, perhaps, it's as 
well vou can't come." 

„Come round and look at it," I said, not 
unwiling to plant the seeds of envy in 
my old friend's breast. Leave your your 
what-d’se-call it leaning up against the wall 
here, and come behind.”’ 

“My word, it’s a beauty,” was all Tommy 
could say, with watering mouth, as I pointed 
out all the advantages that my new mount 
possessed over his. He spun the pedals 
round in a dazed way, and fingered the tight 
pneumatic tyres as people always do. Then 
he tried the bell and shook the machine, and 
pronounced it again, in an awestruck voice, a 
perfect beauty. 

For fear it should be thought that the new 
bicycle put a gulf between me and my old 
friend, I thereupon assured Tommy that I 
ip him to have a ride on it “some 

ay." 

Do you really mean it?“ he asked grate- 
fully, his eyes glistening. 

“Of course I do," I replied patronisingly. 
"Iexpect it would be a rare treat after that 
thing of yours. When the roads are quite 
clean, and I don't want it, you shall bave a 
spin to Drumknowe and back. You'd like 
that, wouldn't you? It would take you 
almost twice the rate you go now. Try it on 
the drive here." 

Now, I think it was very generous of me to 
let Tommy Egerton ride my machine, even for 
a few yards on the drive, especially as it went 
to my heart to see him waggling about in & 
way that must have rubbed the tyres against 
the gravel considerably. And although I 
was pleased to see him enjoy the motion, 
still I think he needn't have gone out of 
sight along the road and then come back at 
racing speed over the gritty gravel on which 
I myself always rode so carefully for fear of 
punctures. I felt rather inclined to shout 
angrily at him, but restrained myself; but, 
really, when he dismounted and proceeded 
to suggest that he should have a spin that 
very afternoon, as the roads were quite dry, 
and I wasn't going to use the machine, I felt 
I must draw the line very firmly. 

“ I know I said you might have a spin on 
it some day," I said, rather angrily, “ but 
this afternoon I'm going to clean it, and 
I really can't lend everything. Why don't 
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you get one like it for yourself? That's 
what you should do.“ 

Tommy was & very good-natured fellow, 
and didn't feel aggrieved, hut only sorry that 
he hadn't thought of it before. 

“I wonder you even offer to lend it," he 
said. lend my machine to anybody, but 
then it can't take any harm, and I might 
leave it anywhere without being afraid of it's 
being stolen. You'll have to be jolly careful, 
Harold; there are lots of thieves about." 

„Pooh!“ Tsaid; I don’t believe the stories 
one hears nbout bicycle-thieves." 

“ But they're true, though, all the same," 
persisted Tommy. “There was one stolen 
only the other week, a few miles the other side 
of Drumknowe. It belonged to a doctor, 
and he'd only just got it. It was a regular 
beauty, and he left it standing outside a cot- 
tage door while he went in to see a patient. 
He was kept longer than he expected, and 
when he went outside it was quite dark. He 
looked everywhere for his machine, but it 
was gone, and instead of his own there was a 
wretched old thing standing there, worse than 
mine, or your old one." 

“ All the bigger fool of a doctor for leaving 
it outside," said IJ. Perhaps he's only hum- 
bugging. and makes out he's been robbed 
when he hasn't." 

* Well, all I know is," said Tommy, * that 
old Anderson, the police-constable at Skin- 
flats, told me about it. He says all the police 
in the county received instructions yesterday 
to look out for the thief. A description of 
the machine has been telephoned to all the 
police-stations in une district. But, as he 
says, I expect by now the man who stole it 
has gone with it to a different part of the 
country. It would be quite easy for him, in 
a few hours, to have got to Glasgow; there 
he could get a pot of paint for a few pence 
and alter the whole appearance of the 
machine, so that you couldn't identify it. 
And then he could skedaddle back again, or 
wherever he liked, and no one could nab him." 

„That's what I expect he's done by this 
time, probably," I replied. ‘It would be 
rather fun to see a fellow stealing a good bike 
when he thought no one was looking, and 
then have a race after him and catch him, 
wouldn't it?“ 

“ Yes, on your machine,” said Tommy. “I 
don’t quite know where the fun would begin 
on mine, though. I should never even get a 
start.” 

“ How do they expect to catch that fellow 
even?" I said. Jo police-constable could 
give him chase even if he saw the man on 
the machine.” 

“Oh! they'd telephone to the next police- 
station if they saw him pass,” said Tommy ; 
“and by the time he'd got there they'd have 
some dodge for stopping him, if he didn't 
stop himself. You bet, if the man's in the 
neighbourhood, and hasn't altered the 
machine, they'll get him yet. Old Anderson 
would have pluck enough to rush out and 
collar him low on his own account, I believe. 
He's been known to take three miners single- 
handed when there were election rows on, and 
he's us hard as nails ; and I daresay there are 
lots of bobbies like him, all through the country. 
Well. good-bye, Harold. Thanks for letting 
me ride your machine. It's simply a beauty; 
but you'd better take my advice and look out 
it doesn't vet stolen. It would be too tempt- 
ing toa robber if he saw it standing unlocked 
up against a wall." 

If I had not told Tommy differently, I 
should probably have taken another ride that 
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afternoon. But I felt bound by my 
conscience to stay more or less at home and 
clean up, which was a very easy job, as every- 
thing in the bicycle was almost as bright and 
tidy as at first. After I had finished I rode 
down to Sandy McGhie, the blacksmith in 
the village. to get him to fettle me some sort 
of lock to keep my new acquisition safe from 
thieves. 

"Man," said Sandy, as he saw me 
approaching with a bicycle, ** dinna tell me 
you're for speerin’ me to sort onythin’ 
wrang wi’ one of thae contrivances. They're 
owre kittle for my trade, and a'm no for 
middlin' sic inventions, forbye. A bit o' 
deil's wark, yon," he added, as I put the 
machine leaning against the doorway. 

Sandy was not used to any lighter 
implements than ploughshares and cart 
wheels; he was, moreover, a rabid anti- 
cyclist; and would as soon have put his 
hand to “sorting ” an injured bicycle as to 
overhauling the liturgy of an episcopal kirk. 

“ I don't want you to do anything to make 
it go, Sandy," I said. In fact I want you 
to contrive something that'll keep it still, 
and make it impossible to ride.” 

“Rux me doon the muckle haummer, 
Geordie,” said Sandy, comically, spitting on 
his hands, as if he were preparing to smash 
up the machine. “ Je want it no to gang, 
dae ye? Faith, that'll be an easy job to 
manage." 

I explained to Sandy what I wanted, and 
he reluctantly consented to see what could 
be done. 

“Its just an illustration of my philo- 
sophy," he said, “ your needin’ a lock to keep 
yon thing safe frae thieves. I've aye said, 
and aye will say, that the maurals o' th’ age 
are contaminated by such.like things. The 
wickedness of the rich has nae suner created 
3 luxury than the wickedness of the poor is 
increased by the chances of a new kin’ o' 
stealing. What is 't but a luxury? Te've 
no need for `t.” 

„It's useful for getting about on, Sandy,“ 
I said. * Look how quickly you can move 
along the road." 

“Man, if ye maun gang to the de'il," said 
Sandy, “ye may as weel gang till 'm at a 
sober fower mile an hoor on yer ain shanks, 
as rattle away doon to the bottomless pit wi’ 
a chain between your legs at fifteen. Maister 
Harold, if you could invent a bicycle that 
would take a puir drucken buddy past a 
public-hoose wi'oot stoppin’, I'd niver speak 
anither word against it. But, man, ye've 
only to luik at the rows of these things that 
stand outside a drinkin’-shop door to ken 
fine what gars fowk ride bicycles. An’ as 
for riding fast, if an honest man can dae that 
for pleisure, sae can a thief or roguery. 
There's yin that’s ganging aboot loose the 
noo, Anderson tellt me, that the police 
canna tackle." 

“Oh, yes, I've heard that yarn this 
morning," I said, *and I don't think much 
of it." 

* Aye, weel, Anderson tell't me they had a 
bit chase efther him yestere'en. The buddy 
who lossed the machine was in a trap, and 
spied him passin' on the road and let fly 
efther him for a mile or twa, but couldna 
keep it up, and sae lost biin. Will that haud 
ye noo? See, here's a bolt that ye can pit 
through baith sides of the chain. I'll file it 
a' yin brenth, so as it'll pass, and gie ye a 
wee padlock to fasten here. Now ye're 
richt.” 

(To be continuel.) 
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P: was born, or rather hatched, in the 

topmost branches of a thick hawthorn, 
in a bit of wild country called Sapperton 
Bushes. 

Save for a few rabbits and an occasional 
peewit, the place was unipnhabited—a com- 
plete solitude, where a dense growth of haw- 
thorns, brambles, and blackthorn made any 
exploration of its  recesses exceedingly 
difficult. The owner of this little domain 
was a bit of a naturalist, and jealously 
guarded it from wandering sportsmen and 
intrusive schoolboys bent on bird’s-nesting, 
so that, with the exception of himself, 
nobody knew of the existence of the nest, 
so cleverly was it hidden away in the inmost 
windings of the thicket. 

Having a fancy to possess a magpie, I 
applied to my friend above-mentioned to get 
me one. After some hesitation he agreed to 
do so, and, as he afterwards told me, got it 
from the nest in the Bushes, the plumpest 
and liveliest of a family of five, and, as he 
believed, a cock bird. 

It was on one fine evening at the latter 
end of May that Jack was first introduced 
into his new home—a wicker cage, placed 
where it would catch the first rays of the 
morning sun. My new friend soon got to 
know me, for I always fed him myself. He 
had an enormous appetite. As soon as I 
came in sight he began clapping his wings 
and calling out“ Craik ! eraik ! eraik !’’ while 
his big yellow-lined mouth was opened to its 
fullest extent, Hard-boiled eggs was his 
usual fare; but, later on, I gave him young 
mice and unfledged sparrows. When I 
thought he was old enough I tried him with 
a live mouse, and that mouse had but a 
short shrift, for with one blow of his 
hooked bill Jack Jaid it on its back, and 
quickly proceeded to the business of 
dissection. 

Jack soon grew into à handsome bird, 
and in due time picked up à few words in 
the way of talk. His own name he quickly 
learned, then he got to call me * Master!" 
ana became an expert at whistling. 

On hearing Jack whistle, an old turkey- 
cock always began to gobble. He would 
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march pompously up and down before the 
cage for an hour together, inflating his 
breast, setting up his tail 
feathers into a stiff fan, 
scraping the ground with 
his wings, and producing 
that curious vibrating rust- 
ling sound peculiar to his 
tribe, his wattles all the 
time turning from a dull 
purplish blue to the most 
vivid red. Jack relished 
this display amazingly. He 
would crane his neck out 
between the bars of his cage 
as far as he could get it, 
peer roguishly at his friend, 
as much as to say “Go it, 
old boy," then withdraw his 
head and whistle again and 
again, till both wearied of 
the performance. 

Jack's next accomplish- 
ment was laughing. I ex- 
pect he got the first hint of 
this by frequently hearing 
some of us laugh at his per- 
formance with the turkey- 
cock; anyway, he got to 
laugh so naturally at last 
that people passing by the 
house cast  half-sheepish 
angry glances that way, 
doubtless  fancying that 
some hidden impertinent 
jackanapes was poking his 
fun at them. i 

Thinking that Jack might ALET 
have a better time of it if 
he had a companion, I got 
a mate for him—a smart 
little female bird, just a 
tritle slimmer in the build 
than Jack, and with a some- 
what smaller head. When 
the lady was first introduced 
into the cage there was a 
little scene and a short fight; but it was 
soon over, and the two became a fairly 
happy couple. I gave the name of Sarah to 
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the new arrival, and Jack soon learned 


to call her by that name, and she in return 
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her mate 
make acquaintance with other items in his 
vocabulary. 
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Not caring to keep birds (especially 
English ones) imprisoned in a cage, I 
gradually allowed them their liberty. They 


seemed quite content to remain within a 


moderate distance of the house and 
surroundings. Their favourite place was 
the garden, where they did good by 


searching out all the snails they could find, 
and some mice which had been a nuisance 
they soon thinned down. Jack's imitative 
faculties sometimes led him into mischief. 

The garden adjoining my own was 
occupied by an old gardener, one JohnBuck, 
a testy old gentleman, exceedingly jealous of 
the slightest intrusion on his domain. Jack 
and Sarah were occasionally found on the 
wrong side of the fence, and as long as it was 
& case of looking for snails all went well. 
But it happened on one unfortunate day, 
when the old man was carefully putting in a 
nice row of celery, that Jack, who was perched 
on à neighbouring wall, watched the proceed- 
ings with great interest, and no sooner had 
Mr. Buck completed his task and left the 
garden, than Jack leisurely flew down and 
gravely commenced to reverse the process, 
beginning at one end and pulling up each 
plant as he went on, tugging away with 
might and main till he had got to nearly the 
end of the row, when Sarah, whom he had 
cunningly posted on the topmost branch of 
an apple-tree as a sentinel, uttered a warning 
note, and at the same moment old Buck 
appeared upon the scene. Jack was already 
on the wing, when a stone flew through the 
air, but wide of the mark, and the two birds 
landed on their own side in safety. In five 
minutes after this, as if to add insult to 
injury, they began a laughing duet, Jack 
leading off with ha! ha! ha! Sarah striking 
in with a somewhat shriller treble in the 
same key. To say that old Buck was angry 
would but faintly indicate his feelings; he 
fumed and vowed vengeance on the birds. 
** ] wish I could get at the varmints, I'd give 
'em summat to laugh about!“ 

After this the breach between them was 
never completely healed; in short, I am 
grieved to say it was widened, and it hap- 
pened thus. A boy in my employ, it appeared, 
had made free with old Buck's early pears. 
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He had been caught in the act, and, as the 
old man put it, he had dusted his jacket for 
him. Out of revenge the boy devoted his 
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spare moments when about the premises to 
teach the birds to call the old man names. 
One quiet afternoon, much to my astonish- 
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ment, I heard the following dialogue going 
on between the birds as they sat on the roof 
of a greenhouse, one of their favourite resorts 
— Sarah! Sarah! Old Buck ! Old Buck! Jack 
Buck! Jack Buck! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha!” 
I had on more than one occasion to make an 
abject apology to Mr. Buck for my birds' 
unseemly behaviour, and to recoup him for 
any loss he had sustained from them. 
Magpies have a great liking for a delicacy 
in the shape of ducks’ eggs, and mine were no 
exception to the rule. Whenever they found 
a duck's egg they sucked it. It may be ex- 
plained that the process of sucking differs 
somewhat from eating ; in the former, a hole 
is neatly made at one end and the contents 
drawn out by suction. Now it happened 
that Mrs. Parry down at the Mill had set a 
hen on thirteen ducks' eggs. Jack and Sarah 
in their wanderings had discovered this nest, 
and one day, finding the hen off, took a mean 
advantage of her absence and regaled them- 
selves with the eggs. I am not going to 
affirm that they managed the whole set at 
one time, but they made a square meal, and so 
disturbed the hen that she forsook her nest, 
and the upshot was disastrous. Mrs. Parry 
was naturally indignant at the outrage, and 
being à woman endowed with a ready flow of 
language, she showed no mercy in pouring 
out the vials of her wrath on me and the 
birds. ‘Nothing can rest for them var- 
mints,” she exclaimed. ‘That set of eggs 
cost me half-a-crown, and if you don’t pay 
me for em I'll twist them birds’ necks." It 
was no easy task to pour oil on the troubled 
waters of Mrs. Parry’s indignation, and it 
was not till I had offered to pay for the eggs, 
or replace them, that I succeeded in culm- 
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ing her down into a more equable frame of 
mind. 


much question if she ever forgave the birds. 


She may have forgiven me, but I 
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As a faithful historian, I must allude toa 
still graver charge, in which Jack was strongly 
suspected of being concerned. Miss Bailey, 
an elderly spinster, had a pet canary which 
she sometimes allowed to leave its cage for 
an airing in her back-yard. That canary 
was found one day by its mistress lying on 
its bock dead. Jack had been seen near the 
spot not long before, and suspicion was at 
once fastened upon him. But it was a case 
of “ not proven," and Jack was entitled to the 
benefit of the doubt, and besides, as I hinted 
to Miss Bailey, the canary might have had a 


. fit. 


In spite of his delinquencies, Jack, from his 
amusing ways, was a general favourite, and 
to that he probably owed his immunity from 
harm. And that he was a bird of dash and 
courage the following little anecdote will 
abundantly prove. Being one day engaged in 
a little expedition in hunting snails under the 
shadow of a gooseberry-bush, a lurking cat 
had the temerity to stalk him. Stealthily, 
with belly close to the ground, the cat creot 
up to within springing distance, with ears 
laid back, the face flattened like a board, 
with glaring eyes, and rigid tail; a moment 
later and Jack’s fate would have been sealed, 
for the cat was a powerful tom and would 
face aratina steel trap. But Jack was not to 
be caught napping. At the critical moment 
he rose suddenly in the air, and. quicker than 
thought, pounced down on the enemy, getting 
a grip for his claws on each side of the cat's 
neck, then that cruel hooked bil went to 
work like a navvy's pick; with head thrown 
back he showered down blows pitilessly on 
his assailants head and face. The cat, 
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blinded, rushed for a tree, missed its aim, 
and finally scrambled through a hedge, and 
not till then did Jack release his hold. That 
cat came out of the fray minus one eye, and 
with sundry ugly wounds on face and ears. 
Whether he told his friends, and they took 
the hint, I am unable to say, but from that 
day the cats gave Jack a wide berth, and he 
wen* about his business unmolested. 

From time to time stories came to my ears 
of his thieving propensities ; he was always 
looking out for something for the larder. One 
warm evening, old Joe Petty, the thatcher, 
was sitting outside his door in a shady corner 
eating his supper, when, all at once, Jack 
swooped down from somewhere overhead, and 
snatched his bit of beef from under his very 
thumb, ‘Oh, stow that!" Joe was heard 
to mutter; but, as he afterwards told me, 
laughing, *I kep' me thumb down tight a’ter 
that when I had a bit of grub outside.” 

Jack was a prime favourite with one maid, 
whose name, Hannah, he had learned to re- 
peat. Now this Hannah had an admirer in 
the cow-man and odd-man about the house, 
and it appeared he had improved his time by 
teaching Jack to introduce an adjective 
before his noun ; so that from plain Hannah 
Jack's version grew into Prettvana. From 
that time forth Hannah's heart was won. 
All the choice tit-bits that the bird would 
fancy she got for him. And when at last 
the time of her departure came I can see her 
standing with Jack perched on her shoulder 
softly repeating “ Prettyana ! Prettyana ! " and 
she "Jack, 1 wish I could take you with 
me." 

When springtime came round, Jack and 


Sarah began to show certain signs that they 
intended setting up housekeeping on their own 
account. A neighbouring evergreen oak was 
selected for the site of the nest. During this 
period several small articles mysteriously 
disappeared from the house: among the rest 
a shaving-brush, a tooth-pick, a pair of nail- 
scissors, spectacles, thimble, and various odds 
and ends of cotton, string, tape, etc. All 
the time the incubation was going on Jack was 
unusually taciturn, as though the responsi- 
bility of an approaching family weighed him 
down. And when four callow offsprings duly 
appeared, he was tremendously in earnest in 
his foraging expeditions. 'The lads of the 
village supplemented his larder by constant 
offerings of young mice and sparrows, and 
his young family throve amazingly. In a 
few weeks the whole group might be seen on 
the lawn, Jack looking as proud as a peacock, 
and Sarah, not much the worse for her long 
sitting, made a model little mother. The 
young birds became quite tame, and no 
attempts to leave home for the wider freedom 
of the fields and woods were made. I finally 
disposed of them to friends, on the express 
condition that each one should enjoy its 
liberty (that is, should not be confined ina 
cage). The following year the old  biris 
only brought off one young bird, and, 
thinking it may probably be the last, I 
have allowed it to remain at home as 
a companion and pet for the parents. "They 
are a happy family, and Jack's last achieve- 
ment in the talking line has been to master 
the sentence“ We are three," which he hes 
managed to condense into two short syllables, 
“ weethree.” 
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Wn three miles of Great Falls, Mon- 

tana—situated in the heart of the vast 
prairie district of one of America's largest 
States—is & very singular body of water, 
called the“ Giant Spring." This spring is 
one of the largest in the world, though it is 
not a spring, in the true acceptation of the 
word: it is really the reappearance of one 
of the branches of the great Missouri River, 
which, through & strange formation of its 
channel, pursues its way for a considerable 
distance underground. 

The rumble and roar of the hidden waters, 
surging through their narrow bed, may be 
heard many miles away, and, as one walks 
upon the surface immediately above the sub- 
terranean passage, an unpleasant vibratory 
sensation is distinctly felt. At this spot 
horses become frightened and attempt to run 
away; and, unless the rider be alert, he may 
find it necessary to make his journey back to 
the town of Great Falls on foot; for Montana 
horses have a singular way of suddenly re- 
membering appointments somewhere else, 
and slipping from under you at most in- 
opportune moments. 

I was travelling in Montana some years 
ago, when an accident brought me over the 
piace beneath which the subterranean river 
flowed ; and, as I was riding along with a 
loose rein, and at the same time looking at 
my note-book, my horse, as soon as his hoofs 
felt the vibration, darted otf. The rest of my 
notes I read upon the ground, the laughing- 
stock, I might say, of a number of little 
prairie dogs which, seated on their haunches, 
regarded me complacently from the tops of 
their tiny “ villages." 

Gathering myself together, so to speak, as 
best I might, I looked around me. I was not 


A SUBTERRANEAN SURPRISE. 
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at all pleased to see myself observed by a tall, 
thin figure, whose solemn face seemed 
wreathed in the merest suggestion of a smile. 
The man, I saw at a glance, was an Indian. 
Sweet, gentle peace brooded over the Indian 
tribes at the time of which 1 write, however, 
and I had no cause to fear an attack from 
my sedate friend. He was not rigged out 
in war-paint and feathers, nor did he brandish 
threateningly a well-sharpened tomahawk. 
He was wrapped in the typical blanket, 
jutting in a peak above his head; and his 
hair was plastered down over his receding 
forehead in a way which imparted to his 


countenance a more or less disagreeable, if, 


not repulsive, expression. 

He came towards me as I sat upon the 
ground, and extended one of his hands, as if 
to assist me to arise from my awkward posi- 
tion. At the same time he grunted in a 
deprecating manner as he looked over his 
shoulder at my horse, which was scampering 
away towards the south for dear life, his rein 
flying wild, the steel stirrups clanking 
fiercely ever and anon. 

The Indian addressed me in the Black Foot 
dialect, with which I was quite familiar, 
having once been stationed on a Black Foot 
Reservation as chief telegraphist. 

“The swift-footed fears the rumbling of 
the demon of waters,” he said, using the 
metaphorical Janguage in which the Indian 
is wont to express himself. 

“How far is it to a house?“ I asked, not 
noticing his comment upon the fact that my 
equestrian servant had “ bolted” and left 
me in an awkward predicament. 

* Three miles to the town of Great Falls,” 
was his answer. “But to the teepee of 
Young-man-splashed-with-lightning it is 


only a step.“ This was a polite invitation 
to share his hospitality, and I may say here 
that to refuse an Indian's invitation to visit 
his teepee (or tent) always incurs his enmity. 
By way of explanation, I might also add that 
the name-with-the-many-hyphens is quite 
common among American Indians. They 
receive these names—such as“ Young-inan- 
afraid-of-his-horses, Sitting Bull,“ Run- 
ning Wolf "—owing to the curious. custom 
which prevails among them of naming their 
children in accordance with the first impres- 
sion which the mother of the child experi- 
ences on coming to the door of the tent after 
the birth of the child. Thus * Rain-in-the- 
face " was given to that famous chief, owing 
to the fact that his mother felt rain on her 
face on coming to the door of the tent. You 
may thus know how “ Young-man-splashed- 
with-lightning ” received his odd name, even 
though, in acquainting you with the fact. I 
depart for a moment from the continuity of 
this narrative. 

Not wishing to go to Great Falls for certain 
reasons, I accepted the Indian’s invitation; 
and, after walking for a few minutes, we soon 
came to a rather deep depression in the 
prairie. At the bottom of the glen I beheld 
a small lake, about a hundred and fifty yards 
in diameter. The surface of this lake wa- 
entirely covered by green water-lilv leave: 
and watercresses, which, I was surprised to 
note, trembled, waved, and shook violently. 
as if they were disturbed by a strong wind. 
though, at the time, there was scarcely a 
breath of air. Beside the border of this lake 
I noticed a rather large, round tent, an 
Indian “teepee,” the flap of which was 
drawn close. <A thin line of grev smoke 
issued from the top of the tent, between the 
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bunch of supports which protruded from the 
canvas. 

"What a very singular sight," I said in 
Biack Foot language, as we passed down the 
side of the slope, * to see that like so turbu- 
lent! Surely, there is no wind at the bottom 
of the gorge ? "' 

The Indian laughed heartily. 

“The traveller has never seen the Giant 
Spring, then?” k> inquired. * No, it is not 
the wind," ke continued, * but the waters. 
Here the river comes up from the ground, 
springing like the youth at the Dance of 
Snak.s. The river has been the salvation 
of iny tribe; I dwell by it until I journey to 
che Happy Hunting-grounds of my fathers ; 
for, throurh it, we were saved from the 
fierce Pyutes, when they tried to drive us 
from our land." 

He lapsed into silence, offering no ex- 
planation of how he had thus been saved, 
until we had entered the tent. He bade me 
be seated upon an antelope-hide rug, while 
he offered me some pemmican—a species of 
prepared  buffalo-meat, ground and dried, 
for butfaloes were not entirely extinct in 
Montana in those days. 

While we were discussing the pemmican, 
which had a very strong, unsavoury taste, 
the Indian drew back the flap of the tent, 
and,looking out across the waving watercress, 
said: 

“ Then you have never heard of the sub- 
terranean surprise? 

I had to confess my ignorance, at the 
same time asking him to tell me of the 
incident. 

“Twenty years ago," he answered, the 
white man was unknown inthis land. Here 
only dwelled the Black Foot tribe, though it 
is now scattered over many waters" (i.e. 
meaning it had been broken up and divided 
by the rivers, etc.). 

* We dwelled peacefully in this country ; 
our great chief, The Bitten Snake Charmer,’ 
ruling us with mighty, though not cruel, 
hand. Neighbouring tribes—the Chinooks, 
Pyutes, and Assiniboines—feared and re- 
spected us, and our territory was left to our 
use without interference. We troubled no 
one, und were left to our buffalo hunting, 
never passing our boundary — the Milk River 
on the east, and the Askan on the west; 
going north and south as far as we 
wished. 

“ When Bitten Snake Charmer died, how- 
ever, his son, ‘Scared Kyote,’ ruled us 
like a weakling, He never left the wigwam, 
and spent his days like a woman. Gradually 
the tribes who had been kept in check by 
his father commenced to ignore us. Scared 
Kyote never resented encroachments on our 
boundaries, and inch by inch we were 
driven into narrower fields, while the buffalo 
was taken from us, only the deer and antelope 
being left. 

“Our main camp was around this Giant 
Spring, and on this very spot was the tent of 
Scared Kyote; even here died his father, the 
great chief, beside the surging waters of the 
spring. 

“I, in those days, was a scout, and had 
the reputation of being one of the best fighters 
among the Black Foot tribe; for my arm 
was big with muscle and sinew, and my bow 
was larger than all others. No one could 
string it; and few could draw it back, when 
bent. My arrows whistled, while those of 
the others were silent.” 

The Indian. whose face was expressive of 
bygone power, looked sadly out over the 
restless water, and paused a few moments 
while he cut off a small strip of pemmican 
and handed it to me. He then resumed: 

"One night, I learned, by going in dis- 
guise into the Pyute camp, that the ’Utes 
were prepating for a great surprise to us. 
Our tents were to be surrounded by a com- 
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bination of the tribes, both Chinook and 
"Utes, and the Black Foot race was to be 
destroyed for ever. 

“With the dread news I hastened back to 
our camp and asked for a conference with 
Scared Kyote. * Tell the dog of a spy,’ was 
his message to me, that Scared Kyote will 
see him to-morrow, he is busy mixing his 
paints.’ 

"Of course. the case was an urgent one. 
To-morrow might be too late to prevent the 
Pyute and Chinook. combination ; whereas. 
if we armed ourselves and separated them, 
or eut each tribe off before the union could be 
made, we would yet be sate ; for. individually, 
neither the ’Utes nor the Chinooks were 
matches for us. But, together, they would 
be too powerful. 

„ell Scared Kyote,! was my answer to 
his messenger. that my mission is most im- 
portant the salvation of the tribe depends 
upon his hearing me.’ 

"The messenger carried my message. I 
waited over an hour. and then Scared Kyote 
—who was really jealous of my prowess in 
hunting and on the field—sent out word 
that he was not one who changed his mind ; 
und, when he had passed his word that he 
would not see me until the morrow, he could 
not take it back, for. said he, foolishly, and 
with the pride of an ignorant youth, ‘the 
word of a great chief is not lightly given, 
nor may it be lightly taken back.' 

“Angry beyond measure, I shouted out: 
‘Tell Scared Kyote that his word is as an 
infant's in swathing clouts. A chicken from 
the egg just sprung would run under its 
mothers wing; but he would stay out and 
die. Dying, let him die,’ I shouted. I then 
took my departure to the tents of those braves 
on whom I knew I could depend, and who, 
like myself, were equally disgusted with the 
action of the voung chief. 

“ [ informed them of what I had learned, 
and secretly, in the night, we decided to 
shift our tents to the borders of the Milk 
River. We would thus prevent the Pyutes 
from joining the Chinooks, and could destroy 
them separately. We decided to leave Scared 
kyote alone, moving away with the greatest 
silence when he was asleep. Everyone 
heartily detested him, and our plan was 
adopted unanimously. The squaws, we said, 
would be thrown into the Giant Spring if 
they dared to tell the chief. 

“ Silently, at dead of night, our tents were 
struck, with the silence which only the 
Indian knows. The stamping of the horses 
was muflled by tying their feet in long 
prairie-grass, which was green. Had it been 
dry, we could not have been xo quiet, for it 
would have crackled, and might have dis- 
turbed the sleeper - for Scared Ryote never 
slept like an Indian, with one eye open; but 
always like a prairie-dog in its burrow. 

“ Alone on the prairie stood the ghief’s 
tent. We laughed as we thought of how 
surprised he would be when the sun should 
arise. 

„But surprises greater than these were in 
store for Scared Kyote. For, by a wonderful 
coincidence, the Pyutes, the sume night we 
moved away, had decided to attack us 
unawares. They had moved down upon us 
in the night at the same time at which we 
were moving off in another direction; and, 
when Scared Kyote awoke, he found himself 
surrounded by hostile Indians. One of these, 
whom we afterwards took prisoner through a 
most daring feat, about which I shall pre- 
sently tell you, informed us that Scared Kyote 
swooned away; and when he came to, he 
said he thought he must have died and gone 
to the place which good Indians never visit, 
for, on opening his eyes, he found himself 
surrounded by enemies. 

* How we laughed when we heard of the 
triitor's death for was he not a traitor?” 


The Indian looked at me inquiringly. 

* A skulker and a traitor, to be sure," 
I assented. Satisfied at my sympathy, he 
resumed : 

* The Pyutes and the Chinooks managed 
to join their forces despite all our efforts; 
as, by moving down upon us. and at the 
same time our moving away. we found our- 
selves to the eust of both the tribes, and they 
were not long in taking advantage of our 
position. Owing to our sudden move- 
ment, we had not been able to call in to our 
aid several hundred of our braves who were 
out on hunting parties. 

„»The united hostiles camped about the 
Giant Spring ——”’ 

“But you did not tell me how Scared 
Kyote met his death," I said, reminding him 
of his omission. 

"Oh!" replied my companion, grinning 
viciously, “they threw him into the Giant 
Spring, with his paints smeared over his 
face, and the box for a weight about his 
neck for his enemies had as much con- 
tempt for him as we had. 

* Well, the Pyutes and the Chinooks 
united and camped all about on our terri. 
tory. their central camp being on the borders 
of this spring. The tent of Scared Kyote 
was used by the chiefs of both tribes—it was 
somewhat larger then than this one, & 
double flap running off to the west here." 
He pointed to the place where the extension 
had been, and I could plainly see the marks 
where the other part had been sewn on. 

* Though we had l.ft the place where we 
had had for many years our headquarters, 
we by no means gave up, even though we 
renlised that the forces which had united 
against us were overpowering. Our main 
object was, of course, to attack them if 
possible before they could properly unite. I 
was elected chief, and somehow I hit upon 
a very fine plan, though it was not to be 
carried out without great danger to those 
partaking in the enterprise. l 

“Five hundred yards above the Giant 
Spring on the north is a great hole, 
covered all over with sage, brush, and 
prairie grass. A narrow furrow, also 
covered over by brush and grass, leads to 
this hole, the furrow extending along the 
prairie for nearly a mile. 

" [t occurred to me that I could creep 
along this furrow and hide in this hole, and, 
with certain picked men, surprise the hostile 
tribes as they marched across the country; 
for they would be alarmed at seeing us spring 
from the grount; and, besides, they would 
be startled to find us practically in the midst 
of their camp. 

“On reconnoitring this place, I came upon 
a very surprising fact. The hole at the 
bottom was filled by only a thin crust, on 
breaking which with the end of my bow I 
found that the hole actually led down into 
the subterranean river. I poked the crust 
entirely away, disclosing a steep passage 
about fifteen feet deep, ending in the water, 
which I could see surging past with tremen- 
dous force. A plan at once occurred to me: 
Why not drop into the water and be carried 
into the very midst of the enemies’ camp? 
The water went very rapidly ; one would not 
be under more than a minute, and he would 
then, perhaps, be able to kill the chiefs in 
their very tents. The audacity of the design 
pleased me; but the question was, to find 
men willing to accompanv me. 

* Several braves predicted instant death to 
the man who dropped through that hole; 
but, again, I found others who were willing 
to die if I would lead them on. Unknown to 
them, I visited the hole at night with one of 
my best men, and he let me down with 
buffalo thongs tied together. To iny delight, 
I found that the river ran through a highly 
vaulted passage. There was no danger of 
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having our heads knocked off as we should 
be borne swiftly onward. 

“ The next day I communicated my design 
to those who had agreed to join me, and 
informed them that I had discovered that 
there was no danger from overhanging rocks. 
Twenty-five men agreed to go with me on 
mv nerilous undertaking. 

„The hour we selected was two o'clock in 
the morning. Our plan was to let ourselves 
drop well into the river, descending to some 
depth; for we did not know how low the 
rocks might be at the other end of the 
passage—-that at which it was our intention 
to emerge. We were to wait for each other 
on the sides of the Giant Spring, hidden 
among the watercresses and lily-leaves, and 
then were to rise up with a great shout. 
This shout was to be the signal for our forces 
outside to begin the attack, and thus our 
enemies would be between two fires. Find- 
ing enemies in their midst and thinking 
themselves surrounded on all sides, there 
would be great demoralisation and confusion. 

„At the appointed hour myself and the 
twenty.five braves crept along the furrow 
until we reached the hole. I led the way, 
slipping down the buffalo thong until within 
about eight feet of the water. Then I let go, 
slapping my erms and hands close to my 


completion of the twenty-first year of 

the “ B.O.P.” is in many ways a very 

notable event, and it was celebrated on the 

Editor's birthday, Tuesday, October 31, 1899, 
at the Holborn Restaurant. 

Owing to the comparatively short time 
between the inception and the carrying 
out of the idea, it was impossible to get 
together all who would have liked to attend, 
but between 130 and 150 assembled to 
felicitate Mr. George Andrew Hutchison, 
and to wish him and the paper plenty of 
prosperity and an advancing circulation in 
each of the years to come. 

The chair was occupied by the Ven. W. 
M. Sinclair, D.D., Archdeacon of London, and 
Past Chaplain to the Grand Lodge of 
Freemasons; and no more kindly or genial 
ceeupant for the position could have been 
chosen. He was supported by the guests 
of the evening, Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Hutchi- 
son, with Rev. Prebendary White, Rev. Dr. 


The Bov’s Own Taper. 


sides, going feet first. The water was ex- 
ceedingly cold, and it seemed I should never 
cease going down. 'À moment after I struck 
the surface I felt as if I had been seized by 
a powerful wrestler. My arms were pulled from 
my sides by the surging and swiftly flowing 
waters, and it seemed as though some one had 
rolled me up in a ball and was throwing me 
off the top of a cliff. I held my breath until 
I thought I would be obliged to take in some 
of the water; and, at one moment, my lungs 
felt as though they were being torn asunder. 
At the same time my head was filled with a 
loud roaring noise, and I thought it would 
split open. Fortunately, just at this 
moment, I came to the surface. My hands 
grasped some long weeds. I looked up; the 
stars were peering down at me. To one 
side, I saw a number of silent tents, from 
some of which smoke was ascending. 

“I knew myself to be in the centre of the 
enemies’ camp. The danger of my position 
was very great. I kept my head well down 
among the grasses and leaves, and wondered 
if my companions would ever come. It 
seemed I waited an hour; and then, one 
after another, I saw h2ads bobbing up around 
me, first on one side, then on another. One 
Indian as he came up gave a loud gasp for 
breath, and then went down, never to appear 
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“B.O.P.” 
By ONE wHo HELPED TO EAT Ir. 


Lansdell (the famous Asiatic explorer), Rev. 
Dr. A. N. Malan, Rev. Dr. Green, Mr. John 
Kirk (of the Ragged School Union), Mr. 
Cutliffe Hyne, Dr. T. J. Barnardo (the well- 
known philanthropist), Mr. W. J. Gordon, 
Mr. Paul Blake, Rev. C. H. Irwin, «.4., Mr* A. 
Devine (Headmaster of Claysmore School), 
Mr. Alfred Pearse, Mr. Harold Avery, Rev. W. 
J. Ferrar, M. A., Rev. J. P. Hobson, M. A., Mr. 
J. T. Nettleship, Mr. R. S. Warren Bell, Mr. 
J. Keble Bell, Dr. Stables, Rev. A. Colbeck, 
Rev. J. Bradford, Messrs. John Dawtrey, T. 
E. Donnison, T. Downey, G. H. Edwards, J. 
Finnemore, H. F. Hobden, J. Jellicoe, Coulson 
Kernahan, James Bowden, Elliot Stock, A. 
Lee Knight, Somerville Gibney, G. Manville 
Fenn, Ashmore Russan, Edward Step. J. 
Paul Taylor, C. Peters, Henry Frith, Louis 
Wain, F. G. Aflalo, J. T. Hawtrey, W. 
Richards, H. Walker, and many others. 

The arrangements were in the hands of two 
honorary secretaries, Mr. W. J. Gordon and 
Mr. W. D. Lines; and when the moment 
came for the “happy despatch of the 
appetising viands,“ the seating of the guests 
was so expeditiously carried out that they 
found their places most comfortably. The 
menu was an excellent one; and the time 
allotted for the consumption of the dinner 
was pleasantly spent in renewing old friend- 
ships, or in beholding in the flesh those 
who had hitherto only known each other 
through the printed page. 

Grace was said before and after the meal 
by the Rev. Prebendary White, D.D., of St. 
Paul's Cathedral. 

The toast list was not a lengthy one, and 
was interspersed by vocal music. Dr. White 
proposed “The Queen," reminding the 
gathering that these were troublous times, 
and that the Sovereign was mindful of the 
sufferings of her brave soldiers in South 
Africa. They had read the messages of 
sympathy which that womanly heart had 
sent out, and they would devoutly pray that 
the war might soon be over, and that peace 
would be restored. 

The National Anthem was at this point 
joined in most vigorously by all present. 


again. But one man lost out of twenty-five 
in such an undertaking was better than I 
anticipated ! 

* We waited silently, getting together close 
on the bank; and then, drawing ou 
tomahawks, set up a mighty battle-cry. 
Instantly from outside we were answered. 
I rushed into the tents of the chiefs, and, 
ere they were quite awake, bound their arms 
fast. 

“That was a glorious night's work for 
Black Foot warriors. The enemies wer 
completely put to flight, and they learned to 
dread the Black Foot tribe so heartily that 
never again have they attacked us, and 

At this moment we were interrupted by a. 
loud neighing just outside the tent. We 
looked out. My horse, with the bridle-rein 
around his right forefoot, was standing a few 
feet away. He had come back after his 
fright to look for the feed-bag, which had 
dropped off. At that season the prairie 
grass was dry and not fit for eating, and 
pasturages were few and far bet ween. 

I got on my horse and rode away. Ina 
few days I was back with my Surveying 
Corps. I told the boys the story; and 
have often wondered if the old Indian still 
keeps watch over the scene of his daring 
exploit. 


COMING-OF-AGE DINNER. 


The Chairman proposed ** The Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and the rest of the Royal 
Family." They.“ said Dr. Sinclair, “ were 
popular with all sections of the people, and 
took a large share in the nation's life." 
The speaker alluded to the bright example to 
young men which the late Prince Consort's 
life was, and was sure that the whole of that 
illustrious family were deeply beloved by the 
English people. (Dr. Sinclair, himself an 
editor, was not aware that the Duke of 
York, with his lamented brother, was an old 
reader of the B.O.P.," and, when informed 
of it, expressed regret that he had not known 
it in time to specially mention his name in 
the toast.) This tonst was duly honoured, 
and then 

The Chairman proposed the ** Boy's Own 
Paper," which was, of course, sufficient to 
bring the house down. Dr. Sinclair said 
that he was glad to have been permitted to 
preside, and that it had fallen to his lot to 
propose such a toast. He had a deep 
sympathy with boy life, and with all that 
appertained to it; and none knew better 
than clergy and ministers what a wholesome 
and healthy influence such a paper as the 
“ B.O.P.” exercised. Now, he had lately 
been reading Mr. Rudyard Kipling's story of 
schoolboy life, Stalky & Co., and, with all 
respect to the gifted author, he declined to 
accept that as a just and true picture of 
schoolboy life of to-day, or of any recent 
period. There was no school of importance 
in the land to-day where masters were all 
fools, or the boys quite as given over to wild 
escapades as ''Stalky & Co." Then, too, 
those who had to educate the youth of 
England knew full well the danger of im- 
moral literature permeating and poisoning 
the minds of lads. He was speaking to 
those who catered for boys—a company 
that included distinguished writers and 
artists—and he congratulated them on 
having been associated with a journal 
that had done such really splendid work. 
He congratulated their Editor, and he con- 
sidered that the paper was filling, not only 
& literary, but a national want, and he E 
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having our heads knocked off as we should 
be borne swiftly onward. 

* The next day I communicated my design 
to those who had agreed to join me, and 
informed them that I had discovered that 
there was no danger from overhanging rocks. 
Twenty-five men agreed to go with me on 
my perilous undertaking. 

* The hour we selected was two o'clock in 
the morning. Our plan was to let ourselves 
drop well into the river, descending to some 
depth; for we did not know how low the 
rocks might be at the other end of the 
passage—-that at which it was our intention 
to emerge. We were to wait for each other 
on the sides of the Giant Spring, hidden 
among the watercresses and lily-leaves, and 
then were to rise up with a great shout. 
This shout was to be the signal for our forces 
outside to begin the attack, and thus our 
enemies would be between two fires. Find- 
ing enemies in their midst and thinking 
themselves surrounded on all sides, there 
would be great demoralisation and confusion. 

“ At the appointed hour myself and the 
twenty-five braves crept along the furrow 
until we reached the hole. I led the way, 
slipping down the buffalo thong until within 
about eight feet of the water. Then I let go, 
slapping my rrms and hands close to my 
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completion of the twenty-first year of 

the “ B.O.P.” is in many ways a very 

notable event, and it was celebrated on the 

Editor's birthday, Tuesday, October 31, 1899, 
at the Holborn Restaurant. 

Owing to the comparatively short time 
between the inception and the carrying 
out of the idea, it was impossible to get 
together all who would have liked to attend, 
but between 130 and 150 assembled to 
felicitate Mr. George Andrew Hutchison, 
and to wish him and the paper plenty of 
prosperity and an advancing circulation in 
each of the years to come. 

The chair was occupied by the Ven. W. 
M. Sinclair, p.p., Archdeacon of London, and 
Past Chaplain to the Grand Lodge of 
Freemasons; and no more kindly or genial 

cecupant for the position could have been 
chosen. He was supported by the guests 
of the evening, Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Hutchi- 
son, with Rev. Prebendary White, Rev. Dr. 


The Bov's Own Paper. 


sides, going feet first. The water was ex- 
ceedingly cold, and it seemed I should never 
cease going down. “A moment after I struck 
the surface I felt as if I had been seized by 
a powerful wrestler. My arms were pulled from 
my sides by the surging and swiftly tlowing 
waters, and it seemed as though someone had 
rolled me up in a ball and was throwing me 
off the top of a cliff. I held my breath until 
I thought I would be obliged to take in some 
of the water; and, at one moment, my lungs 
felt as though they were being torn asunder. 
At the same time my head was filled with a 
loud roaring noise, and I thought it would 
split open. Fortunately, just at this 
moment, I came to the surface. My hands 
grasped some long weeds. I looked up; the 
stars were peering down at me. To one 
side, I saw a number of silent tents, from 
some of which smoke was ascending. 

“I knew myself to be in the centre of the 
enemies’ camp. The danger of my position 
was very great. I kept my head well down 
among the grasses and leaves, and wondered 
if my companions would ever come. It 
seemed I waited an hour; and then, one 
after another, I saw h2ads bobbing up around 
me, first on one side, then on another. One 
Indian as he came up gave a loud gasp for 
breath, and then went down, never to appear 
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Lansdell (the famous Asiatic explorer), Rev. 
Dr. A. N. Malan, Rev. Dr. Green, Mr. John 
Kirk (of the Ragged School Union), Mr. 
Cutliffe Hyne, Dr. T. J. Barnardo (the well- 
known philanthropist), Mr. W. J. Gordon, 
Mr. Paul Blake, Rev. C. H. Irwin, m.a., Mr* A. 
Devine (Headmaster of Claysmore School), 
Mr. Alfred Pearse, Mr. Harold Avery, Rev. W. 
J. Ferrar, m.a., Rev. J. P. Hobson, m.a., Mr. 
J. T. Nettleship, Mr. R. S. Warren Bell, Mr. 
J. Keble Bell, Dr. Stables, Rev. A. Colbeck, 
Rev. J. Bradford, Messrs. John Dawtrey, T. 
E. Donnison, T. Downey, G. H. Edwards, J. 
Finnemore, H. F. Hobden, J. Jellicoe, Coulson 
Kernahan, James Bowden, Elliot Stock, A. 
Lee Knight, Somerville Gibney, G. Manville 
Fenn, Ashmore Russan, Edward Step, J. 
Paul Taylor, C. Peters, Henry Frith, Louis 
Wain, F. G. Aflalo, J. T. Hawtrey, W. 
Richards, H. Walker, and many others. 

The arrangements were in the hands of two 
honorary secretaries, Mr. W. J. Gordon and 
Mr. W. D. Lines; and when the moment 
came for the “happy despatch of the 
appetising viands,’’ the seating of the guests 
was so expeditiously carried out that they 
found their places most comfortably. The 
menu was an excellent one; and the time 
allotted for the consumption of the dinner 
was pleasantly spent in renewing old friend- 
ships, or in beholding in the flesh those 
who had hitherto only known each other 
through the printed page. 

Grace was said before and after the meal 
by the Rev. Prebendary White, D.D., of St. 
Paul's Cathedral. 

The toast list was not a lengthy one, and 
was interspersed by vocal music. Dr. White 
proposed “The Queen," reminding the 
gathering that these were troublous times, 
and that the Sovereign was mindful of the 
sufferings of her brave soldiers in South 
Africa. They had read the messages of 
sympathy which that womanly heart had 
sent out, and they would devoutly pray that 
the war might soon be over, and that peace 
would be restored. 

The National Anthem was at this point 
joined in most vigorously by all present. 


again. But one mun lost out of twenty-five 
in such an undertaking was better than I 
anticipated ! 

“ We waited silently, getting together close 
on the bank; and then, drawing our 
tomahawks, set up a mighty battle-ery. 
Instantly from outside we were answered. 
I rushed into the tents of the chiefs, and, 
ere they were quite awake, bound their arms 
fast. 

“That was a glorious night's work for 
Black Foot warriors. The enemies were 
completely put to flight, and they learned to 
dread the Black Foot tribe so heartily that 
never again have they attacked us, and——-”’ 

At this moment we were interrupted by a 
loud neighing just outside the tent. We 
looked out. My horse, with the bridle-rein 
around his right forefoot, was standing a few 
feet away. He had come back after his 
fright to look for the feed-bag, which had 
dropped off. At that season the prairie 
grass was dry and not fit for eating, and 
pasturages were few and far between. 

I got on my horse and rode away. Ina 
few days I was back with my Surveying 
Corps. I told the ** boys" the story ; and 
have often wondered if the old Indian still 
keeps watch over the scene of his daring 
exploit. 


COMING-OF-AGE DINNER. 


The Chairman proposed * The Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and the rest of the Royal 
Family.“ They," said Dr. Sinclair, were 
popular with all sections of the people, and 
took a large share in the nation's life." 
The speaker alluded to the bright example to 
young men which the late Prince Consort's 
life was, and was sure that the whole of that 
illustrious family were deeply beloved by the 
English people. (Dr. Sinclair, himseif an 
editor, was not aware that the Duke of 
York, with his lamented brother, was an old 
reader of the * B.O.P.," and, when informed 
of it, expressed regret that he had not known 
it in time to specially mention his name in 
the toast.) This toast was duly honoured, 
and then 

The Chairman proposed the * Boy's Own 
Paper," which was, of course, sufficient to 
bring the house down. Dr. Sinclair said 
that he was glad to have been permitted to 
preside, and that it had fallen to his lot to 
propose such a toast. He had a deep 
sympathy with boy life, and with all that 
appertained to it; and none knew better 
than clergy and ministers what a wholesome 
and healthy influence such a pa as the 
* B.O.P." exercised. Now, he had lately 
been reading Mr. Rudyard Kipling s story of 
schoolboy life, ** Stalky & Co.,“ and, with all 
respect to the gifted author, 'he declined to 
accept that as a just and true picture of 
schoolboy life of to-day, or of any recent 
period. There was no school of importance 
in the land to-day where masters were all 
fools, or the boys quite as given over to wild 
escapades as ''Stalky & Co." Then, too, 
those who had to educate the youth of 
England knew full well the danger of im- 
moral literature permeating and poisoning 
the minds of lads. He was speaking to 
those who catered for boys—a company 
that included distinguished writers and 
artists - and he congratulated them on 
having been associated with a journal 
that had done such really splendid work. 
He congratulated their Editor, and he con- 
sidered that the paper was filling, not only 
a literary, but a national want, and he knew 
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that it exercised a wonderful power for good 
in raising the moral tone of the youth of our 
nation, both at home and abroad. Conclud- 
ing, the Archdeacon said that he wished 
them in the next twenty-one years even 
greater success ; and hoped that they would 
still be a factor in promoting the welfare of 
the boys of the English-speaking world. He 
gave them the toast. (Loud cheers.) 

The toast having been drunk with full 
honours, Mr. E. Pontis Lines sang the 
„B. O. P.“ Song, composed by the Rev. Canon 
Foxell, m.a., Burs. The guests joined 
vigorously in the chorus. The opinion was 
very generally expressed by those near the 
present writer that it might well form the 
rallying song of our paper in future. 

Mr. H. M. Paull (*Paul Blake") now 
proposed * Our Editor,” in a capital and 
most eulogistic speech, and Mr. A. Pearse 
presented Mr. Hutchison with a beautifully 
illuminated und framed address, and a eheque. 
Rising to bow his acknowledgments, Mr. 
Hutchison was received, not only with loud 
applause, but with the assurance conveyed 
musically in the rousing words, * For he's 
a jolly good fellow.” 

Mr. Savage, before the Editor's response, 
recited the ever-popular piece, ** The Bishop 
and the Caterpillar,“ which first saw the 
light iu the pages of the * B.O.P.” Then 
came the speech of the Editor, whose official 
reserve broke down ut once, and who, when 
the cheers of weleome had died away, said, 
in reply, that he was sure they had given him 
tue most ditlieult task of all that evening, to 
reply to so personal a toast so heartily re- 
sponded to. It was a peculiar pleasure to 
meet so many friends, artists, and contributors 
around the festive board. He could only 
thank each one of them for the mark of their 
esteem, and he was deeply grateful from the 
bottom of his heart for such a recognition. 
The amount of the cheque considerably 
exceeded a hundred guineas, and it was only 
right that they should know it, as the collec. 
tion of this, and the whole arrangements in 
connection with the testimonial, must have 
involved a great amount of trouble. The 
Editor then humorously alluded to the sup- 
posed ease with which writers produced their 
best work, and gave something of his own ex- 
perience. But he had found his relations 
with the “ B.O.P.” writers and artists very 
pleasant indeed. He then briefly told the 
story of how the B. O. P.“ was started, and 
why. Fortwenty-one years they had worked 
with a definite purpose to help boys to live 
Straight. Often and often boys in trouble 
wrote frankly about themselves, and it had 
ever been his aim and joy to advise to the 
best of his ability —to aid in the making of 
manly, God-fearing citizens; and he had 
received many proofs from all parts of the 
English-speaking world that the work had not 
been in vain. (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. Dr. Lansdell then proposed ** Our 
Contributors," and gave several illustrations 
of the out-of-the-way places to which their 
writings extended; and concluded by asso- 
ciating the names of the Rev. Dr. Malan, 
Mr. G. Manville Fenn, and Mr. J. Finne- 
more, R.I.. With the toast, which was heartily 
drunk. Madam Lizzie Owen now sang, and 
Mr. Fenn, for the writers, and Mr. Finnemore, 
for the artists, responded. “ The Old Boys" 
was proposed by Mr. John Kirk, of the 
Ragged School Union, who recalled his early 
friendship with Mr. Hutchison, and spoke of 
the interest he had in boys and all that 
toncerned them. He knew the journal in its 
early days, and when“ Rob Roy " McGregor 
and Mr. Kingston were connected with it. 
This toast was replied to by Rev. T. C. Collings, 
who said Lord Aberdeen was unable to be 
present owint to pressing duties in Scotland, 
but wished them well, and the B.O.P.” too. 
Sir Edward Clarke, d c., M.P., greatly regretted 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


he could not join them, but was represented 
by his son, while the Rev. F. B. Meyer, n.a., 
and many others, sent congratulations. Mr. 
Clement Hill and Mr. M. A. Noble, of the 
Australian Cricket Eleven, and Dr. Fitchett, 
the editor of the Australian “Review of 
Reviews,” all regretted that their absence 
from England prevented them attending, and 
it was impossible to prolong their stay. 

„ Absent Friends " was the next toast, pro- 
posed by the Editor, who recalled the helpful 
anu close association with the paper of many 
called away by death during the twenty-one 
years, including Sir Charles Reed, Talbot 
Baines Reed, Rev. J. G. Wood, m.a., Mr. Frank 
Buekland, Mr. Charles Jamrach, Mr. W. H. 
G. Kingston, Rev. Dr. Manning, Capt. Webb, 
Mr. R. M. Ballantyne, Mr. John McGregor 
(* Rob Roy“), Dr. Scoffern, Mr. Whitehurch- 
Sadler, R.N., Rev. J. Pycroft, M.a., Cuthbert 
Bede (© Verdant Green“). Rev. Dr. Stoughton, 
Mr. Gleeson White, Commander Lovett 
Cameron, c.5., General Sir Fredk. Middleton, 
c.B., General Sir Robert Phayre, x.c.m., Sir 
B. W. Richardson, Mr. W. H. Overend, Mr. 
Charles Cattermole, Mr. R. Bevis, Mr. Ran- 
dolph Caldecott, ete. 

Other toasts followed, and the gathering 
was brought to a close shortly after eleven 
o'clock. We may add that amongst those pre- 
vented from attending the Dinner, either by 
previous engagements or distance from 
London. yet who had subscribed to the Testi- 
monial Fund, were: Mr. G. A. Patterson, R.N., 
Mr. R. A. Bennett, M.a., Rev. Canon Foxell, 
M.a., Rev. R. L. Bellamy, w.4., Mr. H. Bind- 
loss, Mr. A. H. Wall, Rev. R. D'O. Martin, 
Ma., Mr. R. T. Halliday, Mr. J. L. Wimbush, 
Mr. C. Hawley, Mr. W. Foster, Mr. H. Stan- 
nard, Mr. A. Chasemore, Mr. G. A. Henty, 
Mr. Gordon Browne, Captain Franklin Fox, 
Mr. A. L. Tuck, Mr. Fred. Miller, Mr. War- 
wick Goble, Rev. E. E. Bradford, B.a., Rev. 
J. Barker, Mr. H. M. Verdon, Col. Mason, 
Rev. C. J. Bodin, and others. 

One suggestion remains, if the Editor will 
permit it—Why not annually, on October.31, 
hold an “ Old Boys” dinner. It would not 
exclude the authors and artists, nor even 
present readers and competitors. Those who 
would support the idea should write to the 
Editor. Perhaps, occasionally, the Dinner 
might be held in the Provinces. Such a 
gathering would be a source of strength and 
pleasure all round. 
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A BOY'S ACCOUNT OF THE 
COMING-OF-AGE DINNER. 


A only a boy, and I haven't any swell togs, have I? 

I hardly knew where the Holborn Restaurant 

was; and if I tried to find out [ should probably miss 

my last train home! Besides, I oughtn’t to be out so 

late, ought I? Yet, I tell you, I MUsT yo to the 
B. O. P.“ dinner. 

And I did go. and thought you “ B. O. P.“ fellows 
might like to hear how I got on. I guess there wili 
be a rattling good account of the affair in the 
B. O. P.“; but 1 wouidn't mind staking my best 
Sunday topper that nothing will be said about the 
grub. and important things like that. So bere goes! 

I got there jolly early, there was only one old 
gentleman iu the ante-room., I hitehed down my 
cutfs, smoothed my hair, curled my moustache (oli, 
yes ! [ve got one coming), and strolled up. I had on 
a spanking new tie, green and purple, and stuck in it 
a fine scarf-piu (it only cost—ahem, well, never mind 
—but it looked worth an uwful lot), so | felt fairly 
cocky. The old boy didn’t speak for a bit, then he 
turned and said : * You've prepared for a good number 
this evening, I see.” 

Great Caesar ! he took me for a waiter. I felt —I felt 
— well, I don't know bow I felt. “THEY have pre- 
pared for à good number, THEY have,” I answered, 
almost shouting the word “they.” 

He stared and strolied off. Pheugh! it had eot 
quite hot all of a sudden. The room was getting 
awfully full, xo I kept in a corner: I don't like being 
taken fora waiter, I soon furgot this, though, for the 
Editor arrived. 

“Jil speak to him or perish,” I said to myself, 


Awful cheek, wasn't it? But he looked so jolly that I 
didu't feel a bit funky about it. There was a bit of a 
scrum round him, so I had a bother to get near. I 
wriggled in, and in two ticks should have shaken 
paws, When some wretched waiter yells out: “ Gente 
men, the dinner is served." Everyone moved oif to 
the dining-room, and my chance was gone. I could 
have pummelled that waiter! If ever ary of you 
fellows go to the Holborn Restaurant. and see a Waiter 
with a long nose, a cock eye, aud a sickening grin, 
that's the man. Just kick him for me. 

Now about the dinner itself. Well, everyoue had 
placed before him a menu-card, a copy of the Coring- 
of-Age number, and a printed list of guests. ‘Tiere 
werean awful lot of swell writers and artists there— 
Manville Fenn. Dr. Gordon Stables, Harolt Avery. Rev. 
A. N. Malan, J. T. Nettleship, Alfred Pearse, Louis 
Wain, T. E. Donnigon, and tons of others who have 
written and drawu for our dear old paper. Grace was 
said, and then we started tucking in. We Lei soup 
first, but I was glad when they brought me semethiug 
to e.t. I had scarcely sampled it. though, when some 
wretched waiter whisked it off (10u cau kick bim as 
well as the other chup). I held my plate tight after 
this, and hud a go at fillet of sole, whitebait, mutton 
cutlet, roast turkey, and other fixtures, Then cate 
auch things as “abricots à la" something, “dart: -t 
pallet " (that's not exactly right, but its some thing lise 
thet. What rot it is using these outlandish duable-Dutes 
names that no one cau twig), " niacedonne jelly” qd 
know that’s right because 1 wrote it on my cul). ice 
pudding-—but 1 won't say any mere about the grub 
because I have met people Who say we boys think at 
nothing but eating. But really the ice pudding was 
rippiug, aud the ubricots à la something were simply 
rattling, not to mention the what-you-tuay-call it Jelly; 
and as for the turkey it was awfully nue, and tue 
whitebait was but, there, I suid d stop. 

After the grub was all eaten a photo of us was takes 
—I don't know why, unless it was because we al 
looked so jolly happy. Then tbe speeches began, You 
may bet I kicked up a row when the toast of “Ihe 
t Boy's Own Paper’” was given. Don't I wish some 
of you fellows had been there, we would have trite 
things hum. Then some chap saug “The Good oid 
B. O. P. the song that was putin che Coming-ct- Ave 
number. Everyone joined in the chorus; but, real 
a dozen fourth-formers from any decent school would 
have wade more row. Don't] wish some of you fellows 
had been there ! 

Then eame the presentation to the Editor. and we 
all Sang For he’s a jolly good fellow," We kiched up 
a decent row then—but don't I wish some of sou 
fellows had been there ! 


Our Editor made a retthug 
speech in reply he's a brick, and if his hair is turning 
grey he’s stilla boy. Im awfully sorry, but I forget 
what lie said —oh, ves! I remember one thing, though. 
He said he always kept in mind that his tuys 
(that's us) would be men some duy, and be Wanted te 
help make them strong, happy, brave, and pure. So, 
you fel ows, the best thing we cau do to repay our 
Editor for all his fug 10r us is to tr» to be MANLY, 
There's heaps more I could tell you, but I've got a 
lot of swotting to do ('"sapping," as some of you 
chaps call it), so I must shut up. A. S. G. 
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PLAY UP AND PLAY 
THE GAME! 


By W. CECIL LAMING. M.A. 


I. 


wes the match is going against vou. 
that you've striven hard to win, 
When the forwards rush the scrimmace, 
and the halves keep romping in, 
When the score's three goals to one 
With ten minutes more to run, 
And victory seems hopeless, 
very tired and lame, 
Remember, schoolboy pluck 
Will often turn the luck: 
Play up! Play up! Play up! 
and play the game! 


and youre 


Play up 


- 


II. 


When the foes are closing round you, and 
the bullets whistle past, 
And it's hard to keep your courage, with 
your comrades falling fast, 
When tighting hand to hand 
You make one desperate stand, 
And home is distant, death is near, 
glory seems a name, 
Remember, British pluck 
Has often turned the luck : 
Play up! Flay up! Play up! Play up 


and play the game! 


and 


, 
` 


| 


B the course of years, many words and ex- 
pressions have been coined in our public 


** Bulky.” 


schools, which, to the uninitiated, appear 
altogether extraordinary. How and when 
they have come into existence it would be 
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PUBLIC-SCHOOL FXPRESSIONS. 


Dv T. E. DONNISON. 
(/tustiated by the AUTHOR.) 


well-nigh impossible to discover; but the 
fact remains, they are part and parcel of the 
public-school boy’s life; and while some are 
peculiar to individual schools, others are in 
universal use. 

For instance, we believe no public-school 
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** Brum.” 


boy ever has a bath, he only has a “tosh "— 
why “tosh °? Then the harmless necessary 
candle is designated a“ tolly." If we were 
to look for derivations, the task would prove 
too weighty. It is, however, interesting to 
speculate that perhaps “ tallow” may be 
responsible for “ tolly "— who knows? 

The poor nervous boy who is unfortunate 
enough to blush, is said to “blow”! 
Perhaps the delicate pink of the rose or the 
aggressive crimson of the peony has sug- 


Giving a Con.“ 


gested the likeness of the cheeks to one or 
other of these beautiful blooms that blow.“ 

The fortunate fellow who is blessed with a 
fair supply of pocket-money, and is generously 
disposed, is lovingly called * bulky." To the 
ignorant, a bulky boy would conjure up in the 
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mind an object such as that depicted in our 
illustration; but he is nothing of the sort. 
The exact reverse of this individual is dubbed 
a ' brum." 

A custom, much to be deprecated, and now, 
let us hope, never indulged in, was to “ give a 


. 4 
= — 2 * 


Before the ‘‘ Beak." 


con.” Tais is a phrase signifying to con- 
strue a passage for the benefit of others. 
The lazy ones who thus benefited by the 
industry of another (probably a small boy) 
would, if discovered, be brought before the 


“ Hooked on.” 


“ Beak ” forcondign punishment. Curiously 
enough, the Beak ” is not a Beak.” Itis 
a term signifying the best of all people —the 
head-master 

When a couple of chums go fora stroll 
they hook on“; they never think of taking 
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each other's arm. The youngster, newly im- 
ported from the home of admiring sisters and 
aunts, probably thinks too much of himself ; 
he is then said to “ put on side," although 
his manner of walking may be quite perpen- 
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1157 | dicular. Needless to say, this“ side“ is very 
1 LEE soon put “ aside.” 
E ibe 255 5 At some schools this kind of youth is said 
og je et cx to be “calm,” perhaps because he is not 
A dC | Rage 5 allowed to remain so for any length of time. 
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dud ai ennt On the other hand, the fellow who has earned 
BRITS l his spurs or “ cap," either in the cricket or 
EIC football field, is fully entitled to be as 
Mt RC “calm” as he wishes, and “side” is 
M ; essentially his proper deportment. This 
C LM SEEK: enviable one is called a “ blood." 
pat C gi Who but a public-school boy would call 
EN he nts the excellent beef provided for him * college 
E anm horse," or the delicious cod“ college shark "' ? 
ote eT ey E This must be the same individual who cannot 
* of possibly brush or clean out his study like a 


Sent up.” 


human being—he perforce must “ fug it out.” 
at Abbreviations are responsible for much that 
is quaint in the public-school boy’s vocabu- 
lary. Thus, an “old Rug” does not in fact 
mean an old rug, or even an ancient piece of 
carpet; it only means an old boy who was 

ub i once a Rugby schoolboy. 
MET r r In giving instances of expressions peculiar 
| to public schools, mention should be made 
| of the boy who is sometimes “sent up." 
: One would be inclined to associate with this 
| bof expression such interesting little matters as 
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birch-rods, “ tannings," *'swishings," and 
perhaps tears and repentance. Not so. The 


A Stodger.“ 


boy who is “sent up ” is a proud one indeed. 
It is an honour due generally to distinction 


in having done unusually good verses ; some- 
times it is awarded for general industry. On 
every third occasion of being *'sent up," at 
some schools, the boy can claim a book prize 
from the head-master ; at others a half holi- 
day is granted to the whole school, the“ sent 
up " one thus becoming a public hero. 

There is a vast difference between this boy 
and a scug," as our illustrations will show. 
The latter is untidy, dirty and ill-mannered, 
and altogether one whose sense of propriety is 
not fully developed. 

In most public schools is found the“ stodger.“ 
Primarily, no doubt, *stodge" meant the 
moist and indigestible inside of a bun or the 
crumb portion of new bread. Incourse of time 


„ Swotting." 


it has come to apply to the individual him. 
self who indulges in “stodge "— the greedy 
boy or *"stodger"' whose whereabouts is 
generally the “tuck shop," and whose 
pocket-money sinks in“ stodge.”’ 

It is curious that the same word varies in 
its meaning in different schools; thus to 
swot" at Harrow or Rugby means to work 
hard; while at Shrewsbury, to be “in a 
swot’’ means to be very angry. At Win- 
chester they do not speak of “ swotting," 
they merely“ mug." 

At the same school, too, they speak of an 
obstinate thick-skinned fellow as a pruff." 

At Eton there is a “swagger” club or 
society, admitting only those who are high 


in the College or who have distinguished 
themselves in the boats or athletics gener- 
ally. This magnificent assembly rejoices in 
the somewhat disappointing name of 
‘ pop"! 
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All of us know those delicious moments of 
drowsiness enjoyed just before getting up- 
"only the five minutes more." At most 
schools such moments can only be enjoyed 
on Sunday mornings, when an extra hour in 
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bed is allowed, and the grateful boys call this 
“ froust.”’ 


(I am indebted to Mr. Pascoe's Everyday 
Life in our Public Schools " for the explana- 
tions of some of the foregoing expressions ) 
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Roo is sometimes neglected in a 
gymnasium; but the rings ought to 
have their proper share of attention, as the 
habitual use of them develops magnificently 
the muscles of the arms and chest; the 
biceps particularly soon show an enormous 
increase in power and bulk. 

To succeed on the rings a gymnast must 
be above the average in strength. There are 
planches and slow exercises innumerable to 
be performed on this appliance, but the 
quantity of quick work is limited. 

The rings should be made of &-in. iron 
covered with leather, and their diameter 
should be about 9 in. They should be 
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GYMNASTICS UP TO DATE. 


By W. M. VARDON, M.B.C.P.E. 


CHAPTER IV.— EXERCISES ON THE RINGS. 


stay for any length of time in the position 
needs a little strength in the abdominal 
muscles. Those who succeed in this exer- 
cise should endeavour to pull the chest to 
the rings, and lower again without allowing 
the legs to dip below the horizontal. 

A necessary exercise to learn, and a rather 
difficult one to describe, is the dislocation. 
From the hang raise the legs until as in 
fig.c, then shoot out the legs in the direction 
in which they are pointing, and at the same 
time hollow the back, thrust out the arms 
right and left, and bend the arms in order to 
prevent the weight of the body dragging the 
hands off the rings. The shoot aud the 


the dislocation, only at first the hands may 
be thrust farther over the rings so that the 
wrists rest upon them; then begin the circle, 
pulling with the arms, and endeavouring to 
pass above an imaginary line drawn from 
ring to ring; if at this point the shoot (i.c. 
& quick change from the round-back to the 
hollow-back position) is made, the body will 
rise easily to the straight-arm-rest, as in 
fig. F, only this figure shows the position with 
the rings swinging. The circle-to-rest can 
be performed swinging, either at the forward 
or back end of the swing: the latter is the 
easier. 

A slow rise on the rings is somewhat 


guspended from ropes not more than 12 feet 
in length, should be as far apart as the 
performer's shoulders, and should hang a 
few inches &bove his head. 

To perform the first exercise, start from 
the straight-arm-hang, as in fig. B, only 
without the legs raised, then bend at the 
waist, raise the legs, pass between the hands 
(fig. c), and turn over slowly till as in fig. 4 ; 
then reverse the movements, and return 
slowly to the starting position. This exer- 
cise should be performed with perfectly 
straight arms, but beginners may attempt it 
with bent arms at first. 

The position shown in fig. B. is known as 
a letter IL.“ or half-lever, and is reached by 
slowly raising the legs from the hang. To 


thrusting out of the arms (which must be 
done simultaneously) enable the arms to 
turn with the body ; so that at the finish of 
the dislocation the body does not hang as 
shown in fig. a, but in the starting position. 
This exercise can be done with the rings 
swinging. Raise the legs at the end of the 
forward swing. swing to the rear with the 
legs over the head (fig. c), and at the end of 
the back swing perform the shoot, etc. 

A circle-into-rest is much more difficult to 
ccomplish than the same exercise on the 
horizontal bar, as there is nothing to rest 
the body upon as it circles over. The move- 
ments are very similar to those in the dis- 
location, but the shoot is performed above, 
instead of below, the rings. Begin as for 


easier than that on the parallels, and much 
easierthan thesame feat on the horizontal bar. 
Start from the hang with the wrists well over 
the rings and pull steadily, bending at the 
waist, then raise the elbows and press to the 
straight-arm-rest. It is possible to accom- 
plish the slow rise with the ordinary grasp. 
A slow forward roll is begun with the lezs 
over the head (fig. c); from this position 
pull and rise above the rings to the bent-arm- 
rest with round back, and without a pause 
roll forward and lower to the hang, or repeat 
the roll. During the roll the body should be 
bent at the waist and the arms and chest 
muscles be allowed to do the work. "These 
rolls can be done quickly, and when a 
number are performed in suecession the 


erect is god; but they are still more effec- 
tive when done with a swing, one at each 
end. 

A cutaway makes a good finish to a series 
of exercises. Stand beneath the rings, grasp 
them with the hands close together, bend at 
the waist and circle backwards quickly with 
the legs apart, and when the thighs touch 
the hands let go and drop to the ground. 
Fig. n shows the position just before the 
hands release their hold. Of course, to hang 
as in fig. p and to let go without a swing would 
mean an unpleasant tumble. A good swing 
is necessary, or the head will not rise. It is 
important also not to hold on too long; the 
grasp must be relaxed while the head is still 
rising. The cutaway can be performed with 
the rings swinging. When done at the end 
of the forward swing there is a danger of 
overturning if much swing is taken. Todo 
the back cutaway (as the exercise is called 
when performed at the end of the backward 
swing) swing forward, and when commencing 
the return swing, hollow the back, pat the 
ground directly under the beam the rings are 
hung from, circle backwards and cut. 

A dislocation immediately followed by a 
cutaway is an effective but simple little com- 
bination. A cutaway can also be started from 
the straight-arm-rest. Double at the waist, 
keep the arms straight, and keep the thighs 
near the hands during the circle back until it 
is time to let go of the rings. If the rings 
are swinging, this combination is more 
difficult. 

A backward chop is begun from the position 
shown in fig. c. Roll forward, open the legs, 
and when the head is as high as it will go, 
release the hold of the rings and drop to the 
ground. Fig. E shows the position just before 
beginning the roll forward. This exercise is 
much easier performed at the end of the 
backward swing, but it has to be timed nicely. 
Beginners usually leave go too early. Swing 
forward, and at the end of the swing bring 
the legs over the head ; swing backward with 
the legs in tbis position (fig. c), and when 
quite &t the end of the swing, open the legs, 
roll forward and chop. It is anything but 
easy to perform a chop at the end of the 
forward swing, but it may be done. 

Swinging upstarts are showy exercises. 
The legs should be brought over the head at 
the end of the backward swing and kept 
there till the end of the forward swing is 
reached, when & quick shoot upward with 
the legs and a pull with the arms will bring 
the performer to the position shown in fig. r. 


An upstart can be done at the back end of 


the swing by bringing up the legs at the front 
and shooting at the back. 

Balances are more difficult on the rings 
than on the parallels. A half-arm balance 
can be performed from the straight-arm-rest 
by slowly rounding the back, bending the 
arms, and then hollowing the back. A long- 
arm-balance can be done in the same manner, 
but during the press up the arms should be 
bent as little as possible. A hollow-back 
press up to a long-arm-balance is done on 
the rings, but is difficult. Before attempting 
it, learn the upper planche. Commence from 
the straight-arm-rest, lean forward, and raise 
the legs to the rear, until the body is hori- 
zontal ; then if successful with the planche 
continue raising the legs till a half-arm- 
balance is accomplished, and press up from 
there to the long-arm-balance. It is a help 
in these balances if the elbows are held away 
from the sides and the arms pressed against 
the ropes. If, while attempting a balance, 
the performer lean over too far and lose it he 
must at once double at the waist and bend 
the arms, and he will be perfectly safe from 
a tumble. 

Front and back planches are very similar 
to those on the horizontal bar, so need not 
be described here. A side planche, however, 
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has not yet been described. Fig. n shows this 
exercise. One method of arriving at this 
position is to raise the feet above the head 
without bending at the waist (fig. r turned 
the wrong way up will show the position), 
&nd then to lower the body sideways on to 
one arm, and release the hold of the other 
ring. Another method is to perform a back 
planche and then to turn the body till tne 
back rests against one arm, and leave go 
with the other hand. 


[THE END.] 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 568. 


By G. vox Bnorckrn. 


WHITE. 


White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


8--5—13 pieces, 


PROBLEMS FOR BEGINNERS. 
(Continued from page 606, Vol. XXI.) 


THREE- MOVERS. 


Problem No. 567. 
Bv P. G. L. F. 

White, K—Q Kt 2; R—K Kt 2; Bs- K 
Kt sq. and K R sq.; Kt - K sq. Black, K— 
KB8. (K 52; Mg2; N gl, hl; Oel. K 
1.) 

Problem No. 568. 
By C. WHITE. 

White, K—Q Kt 8; Q—K Kt sq.; Ps—Q 
R4andQB 5. Black, K—Q B 3; P—Q 2. 
(K bs; Lgl; P ad, c5. K c6; P d7.) 


Problem No. 569. 
By C. WHITE. 
White. K—Q Bsq. ; Q--Q B 4; R-Q B6; 
Ps—Q B 2 and 5. Black, K—K 4. (Kel; 
Lc4; Mc6; Pc2,có. Ke5.) 


Problem No. 570. 
By G. E. CARr ENTER. 

White, K—K R sq.; Q—Q R 2; Bs—K 
B sq. and K Kt sq. Black, K—Q B6;P 
—Q3. (K hl; L a2; N fl, gl. K c3; P 
d6.) This is a correct form of the 
author's: White, KR 3; Q—K B sq.: 
Bs—K Kt 7 and K R7. Black, K—K 6; P 
—Q 3; for after 1, B—Kt 2, there is the 
dual of P—Q 4; 2. B—Q 3 or B2. 


Problem No. 571. 
By G. Monscit. 

White. K-QR2; R—K R7; B—K B2j 
Kt—Q Kt 2; P-Q 2. Black, K—Q Kt 5; 
P—Q Kt 4. (K a2; M h7; N f2; O b2; 
P a2. K b4; P b5.) 
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Problem No. 572. 
By H. voN GOTT8SCHALL. 
White, K—K 3; R—K R 6; B--K B8; 
Ps—Q Kt 3. Q 5 and K R83. Black, K—K 4. 
(Ke3; M h6; N f8; P b3, d5, h3. K es.) 


Problem No. 573. 
By E. PETSCH MANSROFP'F. 

White, K-Q B 2; B-K B 8; Kt—Q 
Kt 4; Ps—Q Kt 3 and K Kt 7. Black, K— 
RG; P-QKt3. (Kc2; N fs; Ob4; P 
b3,g7. K a3; P b6.) 

We have six more three-movers of simple 
positions which will appear in our next chess 
column. 

Solution of No. 565. 
2, Kt—B 3, Kx Kt. 3, B—Kt 2 mate. 
P prevents the Q going there. 

TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.G. F. and O. T. B.—Your notes about calendars, 
seuares, and multiplications will be used. The ques- 
tion about the decimal and duodecimal syst ms is a 
most difficult one. Leibnitz. H. Spencer, and others 
are in favour of the latter system, but, as Leibnitz said, 
a change would introduce immense ditficulties, and it 
seems that we must continue to use the base 10 instead 
of the 12. 


1, Kt—K 4, K Kt. 
The 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


{Continued from inge 206.) 


IX.—Pen-and-Ink Sketching. 


o“ page 287 of our last volume we gave Mr. 
Donnison's notion of a lower-form boy after an 
interview with the head-master, and offered PRIZE- 
MONEY to the extent of Tiro Guineas for the best pen- 
and-ink sketches sent us by competitors illustrating 
their notion of the same boy BEFORE the interview— 
when, for instance, he was so disporting himself, 
against rules, as to bring about the unhappy meeting. 

Quite a Jarge number of readers took part in this 
sketching tourney. 

Here is our Award : 


Prizes —105. 6d. each. 
GEORGE WILLIAM Coo ER. 3 Garfield Chambers, Royal 


Avenue, Belfast. 
WILLIAM DEANR, 10 Burton Crescent, London, W.C. 


Prizes—is. 6d. each. 
JULIA LAMBIRTH, Park Farm House, Knockholt, Kent. 
MABEL C. RICKARDS, 46 Vincent Square, London, R. w. 
Jony S. ColLk, Orwell House, 121 St. John's Road, St. 
John’s, 8. k. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names arranged in order of merit.) 


Harry Erlam, Stock Farm, Ashley, Altrincham, 
Cheshire: Thomas Kellow, Rhind Street, Bodmin, 
Cornwall: L. Cheney, 135 Blackburn Hoad, Accring- 
ton, Lancashire; Frank Macdonald, c/o D. F. Mac- 
donald, Parry Sound, Ontario, Canada; Douglas H. 
Den-elow, 14 Inverness Terrace, Fulham, R. w.: 
Edmund G. Nicholls, 97 Bryn-y-mor Road. Swansca ; 
Dorothy A. Fielding, $ Aibion Terrace, Hartlepool, 
Durham: Charles Knowles * Rosemary.” Rutland 
Road, Hove, Brighton; Clifford Brooke Canning, !2 
All Saints’ Road, Clifton, Bristol; Henry Tertius 
Flather, 259 Brockley Road, London, K. h.: Ethel F. 
Edwards, Stoneygate Road, Leicester; Binodbehari 
Senroy, 10 Sadanund Bazar, Benares City, N.W.P., 


` India; Helen Lambirth, Park Farm House, Knock- 


holt: Fred Baron, 33 New Camp Road, Leeds; Thomas 
H. Payne, Rosemount, Bridport; Richard George 
Toms, 56 St. Pauls Road, Camden Square; H. C. 
Macdonald, 6 Wil iam Street, Parry Sound, Ontario: 
Stanley L. Chambers, 260 Queen's Road, Peckhain, 
g. E.: W. M. Gill, 1^1 Trinity Street. Toronto, Canada ; 
George Matthews, 70 Bloomfleld Street, Derby: Herbert 
Hunt, 85 Empire Road, Sheffleld: Alan Kirk, 28 
Burlington Road, Withington, near Manchester: 
Elen nor F. Ploviight, Swaffham, Norfolk: B. L. 
Huckfield, Moor, Pershore, Worcestershire; Francis 
James Robinson. 39 Green Park, Bath; Bertram M. 
Oliver, Southgate Green, Bury St. Edmunds; L. G. 
Hebblethwaite, 57 Evershot Road, Tollington Park, 
N.: W. R. Rose, 28 High Strat, Bedford; Percy 
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A BOLD CLIMBER; OR, FOR AN EMPIRE. 


Bv Davip KER, 


Author of * Hunted Through the Frozen Ocean," “ The Finder 
of the White Elephant," etc. 


( Illustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER XV.—A PIRATE STRONGHOLD. 


Bim. ccr a tet 


5 E Loree years had passed since the great triumph 
; E E of Arcot had taught the wondering Hindu 
chiefs that “the English really could fight“; 
and the glorious sunrise which was lighting up, 
on a clear. bright morning in February 1756, the 
splendid panorama of the Concan (the line of 
rocky coast that stretches all the way from Bom- 
bay to Goa) showed to the startled eyes of the 
bare-limbed native peasants, who looked down 
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Spare my life, noble sahibs.”’ 
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from the heights, & stately procession of 
English ships of war sweeping rnajestically 
over the smooth, shining sea, the foremost of 
which bore an admiral's tlag. 

On the quarter-deck of the flagship three 
men stood side by side. ‘The tallest of these 
was no other than the admiral himself, a 
man still young in years, though his brown, 
hardy face bore the marks of many a fight 
and storm. 

* Well, Bob," said he to & short, sturdy, 
singularly harsh-featured figure beside him, 
“things have changed with us, haven't they, 
since we first scraped acquaintance off the 
coast of Brazil? You remember I told you 
then that you seemed fitter to head a 
regiment than to sum up an account; but I 
could hardly foresee that I should meet 
you again as Colonel Clive, the most famous 
soldier in Southern India, and still less did 
I expect to find myself Admiral Watson at 
the same time." 

"Just as little, I dare say," laughed 
Clive, *as I, when I sailed from England 
last &utumn, expected to finish my voyage 
in company with you and old Tom here." 

And he looked atfectionately at tlie slim, 
stooping, pale-faced man by his side, whose 
sunken eyes glowed as he answered em. 
phatically : 

*Im very glad you did come in time to 
go with us; I was just saying to Watson, 
the very day before we met you, that if we 
only had you here to command the soldiers, 
it would be as much to us as another army. 
Any man in England, were he the King 
himself, might be proud to be with us 
to-day. I, for one, have been longing this 
many a day to see this expedition sent out, 
and that den of thieves broken up once for 
all." 

“ And so have I," cried Watson; 
high time, isn't it?“ 

It is, indeed," said Tom Watts, with 
a flush of excitement on his haggard face. 
“It’s à shame to us to have let these cut- 
throats play their pranks under our very 
eyes so long. Eighty-five vears ago, Conajee 
Angria, the grandfather of this rogue whom 
we're going to smoke out of his wasp's nest 
yonder, planted himself on the rock of 
Gaeriah, and built his fortress there; and 
ever since then, the pirate ships of these 
Angrias have been the pest of this whole 
coast, and of all the waters around it. It's 
time such a disgrace to the name of England 
was swept away at once and for ever!“ 

„Well said, Watts!” cried the admiral, 
clapping him on the shoulder. Why, 
you're getting quite warlike; you had better 
turn soldier too, like our friend Bob Clive 
here.“ 

* He's much more use as he is," said 
Clive gravely. Any man can fight, but 
it’s not everyone who has the brains to think 
and plan, and to overmatch the trickeries of 
these native rogues, as Tom does. I can 
tell you, I haven't been so many months in 
London without hearing it said, once und 
again, that, among the younger men out 
here, the Company has not a better servant 
in all India than Mr. Watts; and I'm sure 
some great promotion is ready for Tom as 
soor; as liis health is restored.” 

“ Which it will be, please God, as soon as 
this voyage is over," put in Watson 
heartily. ‘ We're only two days out from 
Bombay, and look at the difference in him 
already! I knew well enough. when I asked 
leave to bring him with me, that such a job 
as this would do him more good than any 
medicine!“ 

In truth, that famous though now almost 
forgotten expedition was welcome news not 
anly to the bold men who took part in it, 
but to every other Englishman in Western 
India. 

As Watts had said, the piracies of Conajee 
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Angria and his two successive namesakes 
had been the scourge of the whole Indian 
Ocean for nearly a century past. Confident 
in the strength of a seemingly impregnable 
fortress, these hereditary thieves behaved 
with an insolence even more unbearable 
than their cruelty or their rapacity ; and for 
many a weary month past the bolder spirits 
in Bombay. fired by the news of Clive's 
splendid victories over the native armies 
of the Carnatic, had been hungering to let 
loose upon Angria and his fellow-ruftians 
the vengeance that they had so richly 
deserved. 

But the long-deferred day of reckoning 
came at last. The capture of a Dutch mer- 
chantman by the pirates almost in sight of 
Bombay, and the frightful cruelties practised 
on her helpless crew, brought down at 
length the tardy vengeance of Britain. In 
the previous year, the smaller of the two 
pirate strongholds, Severndroog, had been 
captured and destroyed by a British squadron, 
and now Angria’s chief fortress, Gheriah, 
was about to be attacked in its turn. 

The sun was just rising when they first 
caught sight of the place; and it would 
have been hard to imagine a lovelier picture 
of beauty and repose than this den of thieves 
and murderers. 

The fortress stood on the brow of a bold 
rocky height, surrounded by water on three 
sides, and rising abruptly on the fourth out 
of a sea of rich tropical vegetation. As the 
purple shadows melted away before the 
growing light, the white sails, and slender 
masts, and painted hulls of the pirate vessels 
were seen hovering like dragon-flies upon the 
clear, bright waters of the tiny bay. Above 
towered the mighty rock, its grim, dark-grey 
surface flecked every here and there with 
tufts of tender green. High on its crest 
rose the white walls, and carved turrets, and 
shining domes of Angria's fortress-palace, 
above which peered ever and anon a 
clustering mass of dark, glossy leaves, mark- 
ing the whereabouts of the corsair chief’s 
famous gardens; and, far over all, waved 
defiantly from the tallest tower, in the fresh 
morning breeze, that gorgeous standard 
which no enemy had ever been able to tear 
down. 

In a word, the whole place looked far 
more like the country palace of some 
luxurious native prince, than the lair of the 
most dreaded and merciless cut-throat in all 
Western India. But the practical admiral 
beheld this charming spot wholly from a 
professional point of view, noting, with an 
appreciative eye, the massive strength of 
its defences and the formidable guns that 
bristled along them, and smiling grimly as 
he marked how, at their approach, men 
were seen hurrying along the shore with 
shouts and wild gestures, while the half- 
slumbering crews of the pirate ships sprang 
to their feet, and clutched at sword and 
matchlock. 

“They think we're coming right in upon 
them," said he to Clive, with a chuckle; 
* but I won't give them a chance to play the 
same trick on me that they played on Com- 
modore James at Severndroog, last autumn. 
As he stood into the harbour, the wind fell to 
alight breeze, and the crews of the pirate 
ships, seeing that they were going to get the 
worst of it, spread out their robes and tur. 
bans, and everything else they could, to catch 
what breeze there was, and slid away out to 
sea like ducks, right past the big English 
vessels, which lay stock-still on the water, 
unable to pursue; and so, though James took 
the fort, most of the rogues themselves 
slipped through his fingers. I dare say 
there are a good many of them here now, 
for it was to Ghexiah that they escaped.’ 

* Well, they'll lose nothing by waiting," 
said Clive grimly, as his stern grey eye 


swept with one lightning glance the pirate 
fortress above and the pirate ships below. 

Sweeping past the entrance of the bay, the 
admiral held on his course to the south-east, 
while the pirates, regaining confidence as 
they saw the dreaded war-ships receding, 
sent after him a yell of mocking laughter 
and a volley of foul abuse. 

But Watson did not go far. Once out of 
sight behind a sheltering headland a few 
miles to the south of Gheriah, he brought 
his ships to anchor within easy reach of the 
shore, and the landing of Clive’s troops began. 

They were only a few hundreds in all—a 
scanty force, seemingly, to assail one of the 
strongest fortresses in India. But nearly a 
fourth of them were British troops, and all 
the rest were picked native veterans— men 
who felt equal to any task, when the great 
English chief, Sabat Jung, “ the daring and 
ever-victorious in war," was there to lead 
them on. 

Even before all the men were ashore, some 
quick-eyed Sepoys, who had landed first, had 
already pounced upon a Hindu peasant of 
the district, as he was trying to slink away. 
With the choice of a handful of silver on the 
one side, and instant death on the other, the 
ryot (peasant) was not long in agreeing to 
guide them round to the landward side of 
the fortress; and a few minutes later, the 
little band of heroes had already begun to 
vanish into the black, tomb-like mouth of 
the dark, wooded glen before them. 

Amid the vast cliffs and pathless forests 
that shut them in on every side, that tiny 
detachment looked no larger than acreeping 
swarm of ants; and the impressible Watts, 
with all his confidence in his friend Clive’s war. 
like genius and the valour of his followers, 
felt his heart sink as he saw the last man 
swallowed up by those gloomy thickets. 

But no such anxieties disquieted the sturdy 
and unimaginative admiral. 

„Now, then, it's our turn," cried Watson, 
as cheerily as if he were going to a picnic. 
„We'll just beat back to Gheriah, stand right 
into the bay, and pepper the rogues on one 
side, while Clive tackles them on the other." 

It was a long and arduous task, and the 
sun was already high in the sky ere they 
accomplished it. But it was done at last, 
and the English ships came gliding into the 
bay in a stern silence that contrasted so 
startlingly with their size and strength, and 
the deadly purpose on which they were bent, 
as to terrify their impulsive and childish 
enemies with a weird sense of supernatural 
power. 

In such cases, the nervous, excitable 
Asiatic is always prone to strike first, from 
sheer inability to bear the strain of suspense ; 
and so it was now. There was a flash and 
a bang from the nearest of the pirate vessels 
(which were now huddled together beneath 
the shadow of the fortress-cliff), and an ill- 
aimed ball splashed into the sea a little 
way ahead of the flagship, which led the 
advance. 

But the English, as if disdaining to reply, 
glided on as silently and steadily as ever; 
and there was something in that stendfast, 
unswerving, soundless advance which told 
upon the already shaken nerves of the 
doomed murderers as nothing else could 
have done. 

Suddenly a putf of smoke burst from the 
great white rampart overhead, and a second 
ball whizzed through the flagship’s rigging. 
cutting some of her cordage, and knocking a 
few splinters from her main-yard. 

„Well, if I were that fellow's captain.“ 
said the admiral to Watts, who was standing 
beside him, „I'd give him three dezen on 
the spot for aiming so badly!” 

And the English tars who were within hear. 
ing chuckled grimly at their commander s 
jest, which they took as an omen of victory 
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—not, indeed, that they had ever had any 
doubts about that. 

Still not a shot was fired from the British 
ships, which continued to advance till they 
were fairly within close range of the terrible 
fortress. Then, all at once, the sharp 
reports of the native guns, and the vulture- 
like scream of the Hindu war-cries, were 
alike drowned in a burst of thunder that 
seemed to shake the very earth, as the whole 
squadron let go its broadsides at the same 
moment, and all vanished in a thick gust of 
hot, stifling smoke. 

And now, for ashort time, the fight was as 
hot as fire; for the English sailors felt their 
blood bcil at the thought of the hideous 
cruelties inflicted upon their fellow-seamen 
by these incarnate demons, and the pirates 
knew well that their countless crimes had 
left them no hope of mercy if conquered. 
The roar of the guns, the rending and 
crashing of timbers, the lusty cheers of the 
English, the wolfish yells of the pirates, 
the crash and rumble of falling stones, the 
ceaseless “ whoop " of cannon-balls through 
the air, all mingled in one maddening din, 
while Tom Watts, straining his eyes in vain 
through the pall of smoke that shrouded 
sea and land (for the breeze had now utterly 
died away) started slightly ever and anon— 
for, brave as he was, he was no soldier—as 
the cannon-balls howled through the air 
close to his head, and the splinters flew 
crashing around him like a shower of hail. 

But the struggle of the feverish, undisci- 
plined fury of the East, soon hot and soon 
cold, against the cool, steadfast courage of the 
West, has always ended in one way. Little 
by little the corsairs’ fire began to slacken, 
while louder and clearer, in every pause of 
the cannon-thunder, broke forth the cheery 
hurrahs of the British bluejackets, anticipat- 
ing their coming triumph. 

* The lubbers are gittin’ blown, mates,” 
chuckled a brawny fellow aboard the flag- 
ship, who, stripped to the waist, was working 
his gun like a giant; “we've pretty well 
knocked the wind out of ’em already, we 
have. Let ’em brag as they like, them 
blackamoors haven't got the pith of a true 
Englishman.” 
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“No, nor they haven't got his pluck, 
neither!” cried a second man. “You'll see, 
boys, if, when we've licked 'em, they don't 
crouch and whine like so many dogs, cheeky 
as they are now." 

Hardly were the words uttered, when a 
sudden glare tore its way through the 
billowy smoke like lightning playing in a 
cloud, and with it came a crash as if the 
earth were split in twain—then a succession 
of dull splashes in the unseen waters below 
—and then a dead silence. 

„We have em now!" cried the admiral 
exultingly ; that last shell must have blown 
up their powder-magazine, and the man who 
fired it shall have a fistful of gold mohurs 
(Hindu sovereigns) for his pains, as sure as 
my name's Watson!“ 

It was even so. When the smoke-clouds 
began to clear away, it was seen that the 
great white rampart above was gapped and 
split as if by an earthquake. Tho tall 
battlemented tower from which Angria’s 
embroidered standard had flaunted in 
defiance, was gone as if it had never been; 
and where the carved white turrets, and 
shining domes, and clustering trees of the 
famous palace had stood but one short hour 
before, all was now one hideous chaos of black- 
ened, smouldering ruins, from which a thick 
black smoke rose sullenly up into the close, 
heavy, breezeless air. 

Then burst forth cheer after cheer from 
the victorious English, awakening every 
echo of the surrounding hills, from which, as 
their shouts died away, came back, as if in 
reply to them, a distant hurrah. 

“ Well done, Clive!" called out the 
admiral, as gleefully as a boy. ‘ There 
come he and his men to the assault, just at 
the richt time; and now we have got the 
rogues between two fires.” 

It was indced the young colonel and his 
gallant band coming up to the attack; but 
no attack was needed. Completely unnerved 
by the terrific effect of the explosion, and 
the loss of their formidable leader (for 
Angria himself had been among those killed 
by it), the pirates had no thought of further 
resistance. Some slunk away into the 
jungle by secret paths; others threw open 
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the gates, and cried for mercy to the ad- 
vancing English; a few sat sullenly down 
where they were, to await their doom, what- 
ever it might be; and Clive and his men 
marched into the impreguabie’’ iortress 
without striking a blow. 

Well might the two English commanders 
grasp each other's hands in hearty con- 
gratulation, when they met in the captured 
stronghold. The most formidable obstacle 
in the path of England's East-Indian com- 
merce had been swept away for ever; tho 
strongest fortress of Western India had fallen 
almost without the loss of a man: a blow 
had been struck which, following upon the 
victories of Clive and Lawrence in Southern 
India, would make the name of Britain 
feared and reverenced frorn Cape Comorin 
to the Himalaya ; and last, but certainly not 
least, & booty amounting to fifteen lacs of 
rupees (150,0007.) lay all ready to be divided 
among the conquerors. 

* Do you remember," said Watson to Clive, 
" how, when we were off Bahia, I told you of 
Piet Hein, the Dutch admiral, taking the 
Silver Fleet of Spain, and I said that no 
such prizes come in the way of us pcor 
sallors nowadays? Well, wc didn't foresee 
then, did we, that you and I would some 
day take a prize of a million and a-half of 
rupees at one haul! But what's all that 
noise about?“ 

A sudden shouting, mimed with wild 
cries for mercy, had just broken forth at no 
great distance from them; and the two 
leaders, looking quickly round, saw at the 
far corner of the great court-yard in which 
they stood a rutlianly-looking fellow in 
native dress (evidently one of the pirates) 
in the grasp of three or four English 
soldiers, to whom he was whining piteously 
for the mercy that he had never shown. 

But the few broken words of the dastard's 
tremulous appeal that caught Clive’s quick 
ear sufficed to make the young colonel 
spring forward like a roused lion, for they 
were these: 

“ Spare my life, noble Sanibs, and I will 
give up to you the white prisoner in the 
dungeon!” 

( To be continued.) 
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MMY EGERTON lived with his widowed 

mother in a little cottage about ten 
minutes’ walk from my aunt's house. He 
was staying at home reading for an examina- 
tion, and, as I have said, until I acquired 
my new bicycle we saw a good deal of each 
other. 

Now, however, we did not meet so often ; 
but the afternoon of the day after that on 
which I had got the lock from Sandy McGhie 
he came to me in great distress. 

He was suffering terribly from toothache 
—an old enemy which frequently robbed his 
society óf any charm imparted to it by his 
good nature. Could I do anything to it? 
Had I any stuff that would cureit? Would 
I try and pull the tooth out with a pair of 
pincers—a bicycle spanner—anything? All 
these questions he asked me walking up and 
down the room desperately, holding his jaw 
as if it would otherwise drop off, glancing 
wildly round for anything that might suggest 
a remedy. 

Yes; he'd tried creosote, salt, hot water, 
whiskey, and they were no good. He'd even 
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stood on his head for a few minutes. as 
advised by their old servant; but that had 
only made it worse. He showed me the tooth. 
I could almost see it aching, and so could 
Aunt Bridget. We both agreed that there 
was only one thing to be done—to have the 
tooth out ns soon as possible. 

Now old Doctor Crawfurd, who lived at 
the bottom of the brae, was too infirm to 
have sufficient nerve for such an operation 
even if he could have exerted any leverage 
ona molar without breaking the jaw. We 
knew, too, very well that he would only 
have hummed and hawed over the tooth, pro- 
longed the agony to the farthest limits, 
advised a linsced poultice, and done nothing. 

This being the case, all that poor Tommy 
could do, obviously, was to mount his bicycle 
and ride as quickly as possible to Drumknowe, 
where a dentist lived. He might get there 
before dark, and have the offending tooth 
drawn by daylight. If not, the dentist might 
undertake to do the deed bv artificial light; 
in any case there was no time for delay. 

“ Do you think, Harold,” said poor Tommy 


as I wheeled his dreadful old machine into 
readiness for him, that you'd —oh ! my poor 
head !—mind—oh, there it shoots again! — 
just this once—oh ! what have I done to 
deserve this awful agony!—lending me— 
phoo! phoo! phoo! phoo'!—your bicycle to 
go to Drumknowe with? Iskould get there 
so much quicker." 

“ My dear fellow," I said, with considerable 
hesitation, for this idea had not struck me 
before, nor did it commend itself to me at all, 
so selfish was I in my new possession— 
"my dear fellow, do you think in your 
present state you could manage a strange 
machine? Suppose you had a break-dowa 
halfway, or a puncture ? 

„Oh, that tooth! I'll take the chance!“ 
said Tommy. ‘ Rooti-ti-toot! Jar! Jar! 
Phoo-oo-oo! Lend it me this once, there's 
a good chap! I'll make it good - lurry, lurry, 
lum! -if I have a spill. You might in 
decency.” 

„suppose I must," I said sulkily, young 
villain that I was. Tommy was too much 
in agony to notice my inhuman reluctance, 
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“Take care of it," I said savagely; it's 
been out all the afternoon, and oughtn't to 
do any more work to-day." 

I really felt inuch more anxiety about the 
machine than sorrow for poor Tommy's 
pains, as he rode off, holding his jaw' with 
one hand and one handle with the other, 
and allowing the bicycle to describe all sorts 
of involuntary curves all the way down the 
drive. What did he want to go and have a 
toothache for—confound him! He'd do 
something to my machine to a dead 
certainty. 

I comforted myself with the reflection that 
his expedition wouldn’t be a long one. He 
would probably get over to Drumknowe 
under the hour. It was then four o'clock, 
and by half-past six I might hope to see my 
machine again. 

Half-past six, however, came, and there 
was no sign of Tommy returning. Seven 
struck, and still he tarried. I waited till 
eight, and began to get very angry. It would 
be.rather cheek of him to go straight home 
&nd keep my machine all night; but this, I 
thought, he must have done. I was just 
thinking of going over to the cottage when 
Mrs. Egerton herself turned up, in a state of 
irembling anxiety, to know if her son was 
with us. 

Mrs. Egerton consisted chiefly of nerves, 
and her condition of flutter as she confided 
her apprehensions to Aunt Bridget was 
something pitiable to behold. I even forgot 
my  misgivings as to the fate of my 
new machine in listening to her lamen- 
tations over the numerous tragic circum- 
. that she was sure had beset her only 
child. 

At first she said she had thought that his 
machine had broken down; yet it was such 
a steady article; she knew she could put 
reliance on it; and he would surely have 
walked any distance rather than keep her in 
suspense. I then informed Mrs. Egerton 
that Tommy had borrowed my bicycle for the 
journey, whereupon she burst into a fresh 
paroxysm of fears. Of course it had run 
away with him down a steep hill,or it had 
steered itself into a cart, and he was now 
lying dead in the road, or he had even 
rushed headlong into the wayside loch. I 
must say that Mrs. Egerton betrayed a 
brutal indifference to the fate of my bicycle, 
and thought only of her Tommy. 

“Oh! Master Harold," she said. why 
did you ever consent to his using your 
tricycle? " (Mrs. Egerton always called ma- 
chines bicycles or tricycles indiscriminately.) 
“You must have known he wasn’t equal to 
it. My boy isn't so strong or hardy as 
you. Do go and make a search.party for 
him.“ | | 

So at ten o'clock, on a dark, dismal night, I 
turned out on Tommy's machine, which went 
like a traction-engine, and set forth in the 
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direction of Drumknowe. Not a soul was 
about ; I hadn’t a lamp ; the road was mended 
nearly everywhere with patches of loose 
stones. Tommy's saddle was as hard as a bag 
of nails ; the chain jumped the cogs whenever 
I tried to get any pace on. The machine 
kept up a running conversation of squeaks 
and groans all the way. It jarred so fear- 
fully that my arms were palsied in steering 
it. The only thing of merit in the article 
was the brake, which acted with such power 
and certainty that when I applied it suddenly 
going down the cadgers’ brae it threw me 
clean over the handles into a stone heap at 
the side of the road. As I got up I kicked 
the brute savagely as it lay on the ground, 
but I might as well have kicked & crocodile ; 
there wasn't anything you could break about 
that bicycle. The spokes were like the ribs 
of an omnibus umbrella. 

I don't know that it was really any worse 
than the one I had been riding but & week 
or two before, but in the meantime I had 
become accustomed to luxury and ease on 
wheels, and felt every jolt of Tommy's 
machine as acutely as the Sultan of Turkey 
would probably feel travelling in a goods 
brake. 

One peculiarity was that the handle-bar 
would, if unusual pressure were applied to it, 
involuntarily turn through an angle of about 
45° in its bearings, on which occasions I had 
to dismount with extreme suddenness and 
spend a few minutes hammering it straight 
again, freely quoting from the classics the 
whole time, of course. 

There were no mud guards, and every now 
and then I received a fid of soft dirt in the 
nostrils, as of course I could not see to steer 
clear of what puddles there were. This was 
cheering, especially when what flew up 
missed my nose and went into my mouth. 
Once my trouser-leg got caught in the chain, 
and made me dismount unexpectedly. Such 
an accident had never crossed my mind after 
so long using & gear-case. 

It was half-past eleven before I arrived at 
Drumknowe. I was hot and angry, and in 
the annoyance of the journey had almost 
forgotten my purpose in making it. 
Drumknowe is paved entirely with what are 
known as kidneys -a kind of large round 
pebble— which rendered my entry into that 
town the most jolting part of the journey. 
I stuck to the machine as long as I could, 
until, riding over a particularly ill paved 
place, I bit my tongue so badly that I had 
to get off to howl for & minute or two. 
Then I walked to Mr. Shenstone the 
dentist’s house at the other end of the 
town. 

Mr. Shenstone was the kind of dentist 
who is usually out when you call and has 
to be sent for from “the club.” Mr. 
Shenstone, the woman who opened the door 
informed me, was even now at “the club." 


I might find him there, she said, and he 
might be able to attend to me. 

I went to “the club," which was con- 
veniently near to Mr. Shenstone’s house. It 
was a most popular resort for Mr. 
Shenstone and his friends, obviously because 
it provided drinks for its members, and was 
open for an hour later than any of the 
public-houses. | 

It was evident that Mr. Shenstone had 
not that evening been wasting the advantages 
of the club. He came out to see me 
bringing with him a halo of tobacco and 
spirit reek and an attack of hiccoughs, which 
made me giad that I was not in need of 
his professional services. But it was hard 
to dissuade him that I had not come to have 
an aching tooth out: he stopped underneath 
& lamp-post, brought from his breast-pocket 
a dreadful-looking pair of forceps, and 
affectionately adjured me to let him show 
his skill in extracting a molar for me there 
and then. 

I declined, and tried to make Mr. 
Shenstone understand what I had really 
come for. He was very angry when he 
knew that he had been fetched out of the 
club for nothing. He knew nothing of the 
Mr. Egerton I had come to seek. There 
wasn’t such a name on his hooks. There 
was a Mr. Macgillivray, but he was a 
gentleman—a gentleman born and bred. 
Had & gentleman with & bicycle been in 
suddenly that evening to have a tooth 
drawn? No, a gentleman with a bicycle 
had not called, and if he had the call would 
have been useless. Mr. Shenstone never 
drew teeth except by appointment. If I 
liked to make an appointment with him he 
would draw every beastly tooth in my head, 
with gas, for ten shillings; he couldn't say 
fairer than that—what ? Then, casting his 
eye at the machine I was wheeling, he 
opined that it was on its last wheels, and, 
drawing out his weapon again, suggested 
extracting the teeth from the sprocket-wheel 
and putting a new set in for two guineas. 
Finally I got away from him with no result 
from my visit to him except the conviction 
that Tommy Egerton had not been near 
him that afternoon, and hence in all 
probability had not got to Drumknowe at 
all. What could have happened to Tommy 
I could scarcely conceive. It was one 
o'clock before I could free myself from Mr. 
Shenstone's maudlin conversation, and so 
impossible to make any further inquiries. 
The police-station was shut, and the only 
police-constable to be seen in the deserted 
streets knew nothing about anything in the 
world, had no suggestions to make, no 
consolations to offer, and took no interest 
whatever in my troubles. There was 
nothing to do but to start sorrowfully back 
for home. 

( To be continued.) 
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s a lad, my special hobby was taxidermy, 
which I pursued under very favourable 
circumstances. My uncle was the proprietor 
of an extensive farm situated on what is 
almost the wildest part of the Cornish coast, 
midway between Land's End and the Logan 
Rock. 

Here I was always welcome to pass my 
holidays, and consequently my opportunitie. 
of adding to my stock of specimens was 
exceptional. 

Many were the days, both in Midsummer 
and at Christmas,that Jack, my terrier chum, 
and I spent in roving about the wild moor- 
lands which divided Trevedra, as the farm 
was called, from the precipitous granite 
cliffs, or in clambering upon the cliffs them- 
selves, only returning home when the glow- 
ing beacon of the Longships, or the far 
distant Wolf-Rock Lighthouse heralded 
nightfall. 

In the spring of 188-, an outbreak of 
fever in the school necessitated our being 
temporarily disbanded, and, my parents 
acquiescing, I and Jack were soon en route 
for Penzance, which, though some seven or 
eight miles from Trevedra, is the nearest 
station available. 

Knowing it to be the breeding season for 
the seabirds which nested in great numbers 
on the faces of the cliffs, I hoped to be able 
to secure a specimen of the young gulls, in 
which as.yet my collection was lacking. 

Early one morning, shortly after my arrival, 
provisioned with a substantial Cornish pasty, 
I started from the farm and struck out for 
the cliffs across the bracken, heather, and 
furze-covered waste, Jack barking gladly at 
my side. 

Providentially, as it proved, I carried a 
stout leather satchel on my shoulder, which 
had borne me company on many similar ex- 
peditions, and in which, though at present it 
contained nothing more scientific than the 
aforesaid Cornish pasty, I hoped to have a 
young gull as prisoner on my return. 

A quarter of an hour's sharp walk brought 
us to the cliffs, and the Atlantic, a plain of 
slate-coloured grey under the steely sky, was 
apread before us. 

Three hundred feet below, the nearer 
waves, a deep dark green where they were 
shadowed by the cliffs, surged and roared 
incessantly, fretted into lace-like foam around 
the granite walls and pillars. On a group of 
isolated rocks & short way out, three or four 
shags, as the Cornish call them, were sitting 
winnowing the air with their black wings, 
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and in the far 
distance, just to 
be discerned as 
a faint grey 
stroke upon the sky, stood the 
Wolf-Rock Lighthouse. : 


Startled by Jack's barking, many ot the 
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gulls launched themselves away from the 
ledges, uttering querulous and expostulatory 
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cries at the intrusion; and, leaning over, I 
clearly saw the rows of nests with their large 
sepia-marked eggs, and here and there little. 
downy whitish objects, which were the young 
gulls themselves. 

As Jack's noisy company was more likely 
to prove & hindrance than a help, I fastened 


him securely to a stout furze-stem a few 
yards inland, and prepared for my climb. 
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A few moments’ survey sufficed me to 
decide which was the safest route, and in 
about ten minutes I found myself fifty feet 
or more from the summit, with nothing 
worse than a few scratches. The gulls now 
seemed quite to realise my taxidermic inten- 
tions, and wheeled and screamed in greater 
numbers and with greater noise than ever, 
and, mingled with their hubbub, I could 
faintly catch the dolorous barks and whines 
of the forlorn Jack. 

It gave me some qualms to look above me 
and to speculate on the difficulties of the 
return, and to look below was still more 
disquieting. The unyielding granite was 
slippery to the trend, and the keen wind 
as it met the face of the cliffs whirled 
upwards with the force of a hurricane. 

However, I was now only some twenty 
feet from my goal, a ledge on which 
I saw several of the nests, and counted at 
least two or three young gulls. A few of 
the parent birds remained sitting, in spite of 
my approach, craning their necks and 
turning their glancing eyes upon me, 
adding redoubled expostulations to those of 
their wheeling fellows. 

The last few yards proved by far the most 
hazardous part of the descent, but the 
experience which came of my many former 
cliff-scrambles stood me in good stead, and 
at last the goal was reached. 

This ledge, little more than a joint or 
crevice in the rock-face, and scarcely three 
feet at its wicest part, was sprinkled with 
earth, from which grew a few tufts of sea- 
pink, and among these the nests lay, now all 
vacated. 

Creeping along, a good deal flurried and 
flustered by the deafening clamour of the 
angry gulls, many of the largest swooping 
quite closely about me, I had almost secured 
the nearest of the young gulls, when, in my 
excitement, I stepped upon some detached 
fragments of rock. they loosened, my insecure 
grasp on the slippery granite above me 
failed, and, with a sickening spasm of 
horror, I reeled backwards into mid-air. 
The next moment my fall was checked with 
fearful violence. Throwing my arms out, I 
clung with the energy of madness to the 
sides of the granite pinnacle, on a 
projecting splinter of which I found myself 


6 to the north of British Honduras, 

is a typical Spanish-American country 
town, although under the British flag. It 
is a sea journey of ninety miles from the 
capital of the colony, Belize; and a cross- 
country trip of about eleven miles to the 
bank of the river Hondo, which separates 
Honduras from the Mexican province of 
Yucatan. 

Some years ago, the writer paid a visit to 
a friend residing in Corozal; reaching the 
town just a week after the Ycaiché Indians, 
from across the Hondo, had raided Orange 
Walk, a small town up the New River. about 
forty miles from its mouth: a little way 
from which, on the sea coast, Corozal is 
situated. After a trip or two to the sugar 
estates lying round the place, and to the 
village of Chantchen, it was decided to make 
an up-country trip to Orange Walk. 

My friend and I started, anxious to look at 
the scene of the Indian operations. Half the 
journey was to be performed on horseback, 
and the balance by pitpan up the river. 

Early one bright and beautiful afternoon 


suspended by the stout leather satchel-strap 
which passed round my back and under my 
arm. Firmly fixing my feet in such 
inequalities in the stone as were within 
reach, I lessened the terrible strain upon my 
arm and shoulder, and, half-stunned as 
I was with pain and horror, scrambled 
into the interstice which separated the 
rock upon which I had fallen from the 
cliffs. 

Too dazed for aught but wonderment at 
my apparently miraculous escape from a 
hideous death, for some time 1 was quite 
powerless to consider my new position. 
When I was sufficiently recovered to do so, 
a fresh danger faced me. The rock below 
descended absolutely perpendicularly to the 
waves, and above me slanted slightly 
outwards, so that the cliffs beyond were 
completely hidden. Finding myself still at 
a great height from the water, I could judge 
my fall to have been only a short one, 
indeed the edge of the rock above me was 
clearly that of the shelf from which I had 
fallen, otherwise the greater impetus must 
have broken the stoutest leather like 
thread. 

Realising that ascent and descent were 
alike impossible, 1 ^-ed myself as securely 
as I was able in the cavity. It was not 
deep enough to shelter me from the biting 
wind, however, and I was soon chilled to the 
bone. Then the pangs of hunger assailed 
me, but against these I was armed, and the 
food cheered my spirits somewhat, so that I 
set myself to reckon what were my chances 
of escape. The sea-birds being now almost 
quieted, I could faintly catch the sound of 
Jack's barking, and hoped it might be the 
means of attracting some passer; but I 
could not rely much upon this, for the 
moorlands on the cliff summits were usually 
quite deserted. 

The prospect of being seen from a passing 
boat was still less; seldom, if ever, did any 
approach within a mile of this treacherous 
coast. 

The day wore on amid these dismal reflec- 
tions, and now there loomed before me the 
dread likelihood of darkness finding me still 
in my miserable plight. The sky cleared 
somewhat towards sunset, and the serrated 
outline of the Scilly Islands was clearly 
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we set off, and, riding through the town, soon 
reached the more cleared land surrounding 
it. The way for five miles was open, and 
the riding good; until a strange conical hill, 
rising right up from the plain, and standing 
the solitary elevation for miles, was reached. 
This was called Xmul (pron. Ishmool), 
covered with brushwood and low bushes, with 
a narrow track winding up its side to the 
summit. 

Standing there, you had a fine view of the 
surrounding country. On allsides save on 
the one by which we had journeyed, nothing 
could be seen but forest; and the level sugar 
estates, through and from which we had 
ridden, made an agreeable break in the 
monotony. 

If you stood there and thought you were 
on the top of a natural hillock, you would 
have been mistaken indeed, for down beneath 
your feet was a relic of that wonderful civili- 
sation—found in Central America by the 
Spaniards, when they attacked the country 
hundreds of years ago. My companion 
pointed out to me a stone protruding a 


defined against the western heavens. When 
the dusk fell, the sea-birds settled down to 
rest on the rocky ledges about me, and the 
deepening shadows made my lonely and 
terrible case more appalling. To add to my 
wretchedness and dejection, my whole body 
was now quite benumbed by the biting night 
wind, and this brought about a dull heavi- 
ness in spite of the pain of my cramped 
position. 

Again and again I was on the point of 
relapsing into sleep, and compelled myself 
into wakefulness by realising the fearful 
prospect of falling into the gulf beiow. 

As the hours crept by, the attacks of drowsi- 
ness became more and more difficult to 
combat, and abandoning my feeble efforts at 
last, I was quickly sinking into unconscious- 
ness, when I was startled into wakefulness 
by the sudden whirring of a thousand 
wings. 

A fantastic vision met my gaze. Multi. 
tudes of sea-birds circled about me weirdly 
illuminated by a ruddy light from the cliffs 
above. Mingled with their wild screams, I 
recognised the frantic barking of Jack and 
the loud voices of men. Moistening my 
parched throat, I shouted again and again, but 
seemed unable to make myself heard, until, 
at last, I caught the sound of my uncle's 
hearty voice calling in reply, as he came to 
my rescue. The light drew nearer and 
nearer, and at length a lantern appeared on 
the ledge above me, lighting up his welcome 
face as he peered anxiously into the darkness 
below. 

Comprehending my situation at a glance, 
and saying some hurried words of encourage- 
ment, he called to those above for a second 
rope, and with it was lowered until he reached 
me, and in a few moments I was hauled up 
into safety. 

Many as were my emotions as I stood 
surrounded by the cheerful faces of my 
deliverers, nothing moved me more than the 
joyous welcome of Jack, and with good reason, 
for I soon learnt it was his zealous barking 
that directed the rescue party in its search, 
and I knew that a little later would have been 
too late. 

My collection is still incomplete in the 
matter of young gulls, but that you will take 
for granted, 


little above the soil. Bending down to look 
at it carefully, we saw it was strangely carved 
and figured over; and were told that prob- 
ably underneath were the ruins of an ancient 
temple, but that nature had in the course of 
centuries raised a tomb over its remains. 
Such ruins are common in the forests of the 
adjoining province of Yucatan; as we learn 
from the interesting travels of Stephens and 
others, published years ago. 

After staying on the summit for a little 
time, we scrambled down again; and, mount- 
ing our horses, set off for the forest through 
which we had to ride, the edge of which was 
but a short distance away. Through the 
forest there ran a broad track many feet in 
width, made years before by the mahogany 
cutters for getting out the great logs. It 
was only a cleared track, and its character 
depended altogether on the nature of the soil, 
and not on any skill of the makers. Here 
would stretch along for some distance a nice 
run of firm grassy land, over which the 
horses paced grily, to the great comfort and 
enjoyment of the riders. 


There is not, for tropical regions, any gait 
of the horse to compare with the pace. The 
wot may be more exhilarating in temperate 
lands, but, as Sambo says, a little of it goes 
fur, my son," in the tropics ; where the easiest 
way is no doubt the best for man and beast. 

It is a most amusing sight to behold 
8 Jobnny Raw, fresh from Britain, trying to 
trot, the perspiration coming out through 
his white jacket, catching the dust his horse 
kicks up, and he trying toshow * thelanguid 
creoles and degenerate Britons" how a man 
rides. Alas! in a month or two his heroic 
virtue fails, and he rides like everyone else, 
and as he watches a fresher Johnny make 
the same mistake, he murmurs to himself; 
“I wonder if I made as great an ass of my- 
self as that chap there !" The writer and 
his friend had got over the newcomer stage 
long before, and thoroughly enjoyed their 
mode of progressing. The real pacer is not 
known in England, at least I have never 
seen one; he is trained by the Spaniards in 
Central America, who nse a most powerful 
bit and cruel spurs; holding the horse in 
whilst spurring, he quickly picks up the 
required gait, and will not change it, unless 
forced to a greater speed than seven or eight 
miles an hour. 

The pace is an etherealised amble, but 
much more smooth and easy. The legs 
shake a little, from the knee down, but you 


could carry a glass of water in your hand, 


without its spilling, if you are on & good 
pacer, for your seat in the saddle is as steady 
as in an arm-chair. On you glide the glori- 
ous sunshine bathes all the earth, the trees, 
the sky. It seems to dance in your very 
veins. The sweet clear air fans your cheeks 
with freshness, and whistles through the 
ventilating holes in your helmet of pith, and 
floats the ends of the puggaree that is round 
your helmet, streaming out behind you. 
And just from the joy of living, and nothing 
more, every now and then you call out and 
shout and laugh; you hold up your glowing 
fuce, and drink in the sunlight, and thank 
God for the glorious earth and gracious sky. 
Now the tree-branches meet archlike over 
the way, and without a change of pace or 
speed, you rush on with your body down over 
your horse's neck, till you almost lie along; 
& twig now and then gives you a passing 
switch on the back, just to warn you still to 
be humble. Down with your head, sir!“ it 
tells you plainly enough. 

Stretches like these do not, however, last for 
long; you are speedily out in the open again. 
The forest trees are higher, the farther you go, 
immense giants; you cannot clearly see their 
tops, as they reach for scores of feet towards 
the sky. 

What a variety of life and sound! A flock 
of parrots fly screaming shrilly over the 
path; the chattering of & monkey in some 


tree not far away; the flight of many birds, 
startled by the sound of your coming, whilst 
- feeding on the berries of a tree; the rush of 
some small animals, so swift you cannot tell 
what they are; butterflies of all colours bal- 


ancing in the air; the lovely humming birds 
darting to and fro; the flash of an emerald- 
green tree snake, asit glides away ; the great 
bare-neck vultures, or John Crows, as they 
are called, circling high overhead. A huge 


. iguana lizard (most acceptable when stewed, 


a dainty, delicate dish) scurries away from 
the path, where he has been basking in the 
sun or in the dust, and leaps from under 
your horse’s feet, making him pirouette like a 


danseuse across the track. 


„Look out now ! " says my friend, “ we are 
coming to some mud-holes.”” We soon 
begin to jog through them, mud to the knees 
of the horses—sticky, tenacious mud; their 
feet come out of each stepping-place with a 
sucking sound : deeper still, until we have to 
lift our feet up behind to the saddle seat, or 
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for a change stretch them out before. At last 
we got through and stopped our horses for a 
minute or two, tc let them get their wind. 
Some of the holes we passed through were 
only a few feet across, and we were in and 
out in a jiffy. 

The variety was charming. If the path 
had been all smooth I daresay one would 
have said How beastly dull! " If it had 
been all mud-holes, * Horrid grind"; but 
the variety and constant change of experience 
brings out What a jolly ride, old man!" 
with the cheery answer, Right you are, old 
chap!” 

The stretch of forest was only about twelve 
or fourteen miles across, and reaching the 
other side the country opens out again, where 
two fine sugar estates told of careful culture 
and watchful supervision. These estates 
were then under the management of a 
German gentleman, who had in his lifetime 
played many parts, and passed through a 
strange variety of experiences. Of noble 
family, learned, cultured, and widely read, 
some slight political entanglement had sent 
him from Fatherland upon his travels. A 
soldier, he obtained military employment in 
one of the Central American States, rising to 
the rank of general. 

Once, in the constant changing of affairs 
which occur in those republics, he had been 
led out to the public square to he shot, but 
he had been spared in response to the 
agonised pleadings of his heroic wife. He 
had, however, to leave the State; so drifted 
to British Honduras, where he obtained the 
position of manager. 

We spent a pleasant couple of hours there, 
and had the refreshment of a good cup of 
tea, starting nfterwards for the point on the 
river's bank where we were to take boat for 
Orange Walk. The river, a deep, full body 
of water, ran between banks for the most 
part wooded to the edge of the stream. Our 
pitpan was ready ; and very carefully, as was 
necessary, we stcpped on board of her. A 
pitpan is & very long, narrow, and shallow 
boat, hollowed out from the trunk of a tree. 
Extremely light, it can float on the shallowest 
streams. "The stern had an awning rigged 
up, to keep off the sun by day and the 
dews by night. Six strong black men took the 
paddles, and another sat at the stern to 
steer. 

They happened to be Jamaicans, and 
evidently took kindly to the * water from 
cane,” as they called rum. In some manner 
or other they had managed in that out-of- 
the-way place to procure a few bottles of the 
article—how many we could not see—as they 
kept them in the bows, far away from us. 
Every now and then bow would stop paddling, 
take a drink, then float the calabash, with a 
smile inside it, to the next man, and so on, 
from man to man, until all of them were 
moistened. Soon the spirit began to take 
effect, and they became rough and careless. 
There was not any personal attack to be 
feared, but to be capsized in a river, twenty 
to twenty-five feet deep, swarming with 
alligators—without being able to swim, either 
of us—was not a prospect to be desired. 
Remonstrance was not of any avail; they had 
had enough to make them pig-headed and 
obstinate, so welet them alone, and looked out. 
The pitpan went along any fashion: first it 
was run into one bank, then into the other. 
Still we got on without any mishap, and 
reached Orange Walk, a couple of hours 
later than we should have done had our 
men remained sensible and worked well. 

Crossing the town, we went about mid- 
night to the house of the officer commanding 
the detachment of West Indian troops kept 
there. When we got to bed. tired and sleepy 
enough, we tried to sleep, but for some time 
unsuccessfully, as the mosquitoes kept us 
from so doing. 
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Mosquitoes we have had a long and inti- 
mate acquaintance with in many places, and 
having various degrees of spitefulness ; sand 
flies we have known, bottle flies, doctor flies, 
chigoe fleas, béte-rouge, ticks, silver tick, grass 
lice, stinging ants, red ants, ete.; but never did 
we feelanything so maliguantly spiteful as the 
Orange Walk mosquitoes, or strikers as they 
were aptly named. They were larger, and the 
proboscis longer and more penetrating. 

Next morning I rose with the left eye 
partially closed through the swelling of the 
lid, and one side of the nose growing out, 
in a most erratic shape, giving a thoroughly 
dissipated expression to a naturally refined 
and modest countenance ! 

The great trouble was the having to 
appear at the breakfast table thus disfigured, 
before the captain and his charming young 
wife. When we appeared, and my distorted 
visage showed itself, the lady managed, by 
a tremendous exercise of natural politeness, 
to keep in check her tendency, say to smile 
—to put a fine point on it. Her gallant 
spouse had a most mischievous lurking 
twinkle in his eye when we spoke of the 
strikers, and the punishment we had received. 
There was a topsy-turvy '' I believe you, my 
boy,“ in it. 

During the day we visited all the points 
of interest in the town, saw the places the 
Indians had destroyed, and then proceeded 
to the barracks of the troops. 

The walls were only a slender palisade of 
round stakes, an inch and a-half in diameter ; 
having placed their bedding behind this 
palisade wall, the gallant band of thirty- 
eight black soldiers, with the doctor and 
their captain at their head, kept at bay for 
hours four hundred Indians, and in the end 
beat them off; the captain and nineteen of 
his men were wounded in this struggle, in 
which they were victoricus. 

In the early afternoon of a day that had 
been full of interest, we started down stream 
for the bank where we had left our horses, 
looking forward to a lovely ride in the cool 
of the evening, and under the brilliant light 
of the full moon. We expected to reach 
Corozal about seven or eight. and had ar- 
ranged to spend the evening with our 
military friends and the magistrate of the 
up-river district. Our way back for the first 
ten miles or so was not to be the same as 
the one we had journeyed over on the out- 
ward trip, as & return by way of the estate 
would have taken us a couple of miles out of 
the direct line honie. It would have been 
better for us had we ridden by the way with 
which we were acquainted, as the new route 
was seldom travelled over. The man in 
charge of the bank gave us full directions con- 
cerning the track through the forest which 
we had to take; telling us that a little way 
in we should pass a woodman's hut, the only 
dwelling to be seen for miles around it. 
Half an hour's ride, and we passed the hut, 
finding its occupant a short distance farther 
on. Being questioned, he assured us the 
way was clear and in good order, as he had 
passed over it to Corozal a fortnight before; 
there was not any possibility of mistaking 
the road, for there was not any other. 

Quite satisfied in mind we journeyed on, 
finding the forest much denser and very 
gloomy. We had gone, ns we thought, about 
three or four miles when the way came to an 
abrupt end; an immense tree with a thick 
entanglement of creepers and branches lav 
right before. as high from the ground as our 
heads, although we were on horseback. We 
rode in the bush round about, pushing our 
way through, but were stopped, on all 
sides we tried, by the dense brush wood and 
the interlacing parasites. We knew some- 
thing of bush work and riding, and had we 
before leaving home any thought of difficulty, 
would have brought our machétes or cutlasses 
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with us, and we would have hacked abouta round here.” This encouraging remark we with them; and as the night is warm they 
bit for a passage. Riding still farther back, took the liberty of doubting. may thank us for pulling off the sheets for 
we found an opening or two, but not one of Our friend had to work hard for an hour them.” We opened their door and went in. 
| them led anywhere—they were only tracks to clear & narrow path by which we could The moonlight showed them sound asleep. 
Pop perle made to various trees by the woodcutter. lead our horses round ; & good long sweep we Get up, you lazy beggars,” was shouted, and 
po4ase sir After wasting over an hour in useless had to make, but at last we got into the all sat up but the magistrate : the praseure of 

ee ee UM effort, we stopped near the roadside to settle broad track beyond. Gratifying our trusty his heavy duties made him sleepy. “ Where 
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„ Ee MUSS what to do. We had in the darkness friend and bidding him good-night, we pushed have you fellows been ?—we looked out for 
E Ae ici a touched against & cockspur plant, and the on, as we had been in the forest for hours, and you all evening," said one. We have been 
o eas E cockspur ants resident in its hollow thorns would not clear it for another. When we babes in the wood,” said I; “ Innocents 
x" got on us and made us jump. Fancy a few got out into the open country e found a abroad... Joly innocents you look.“ was 
red-hot needles run into you, and you have brilliant moon shining at one o'clock in the the answer. My friend had turn i 


Pi enu S the sensation. As Artemus Ward so exoel- morning —& tropical moon, by whose light one attention to the elumbering magistrate. 

perpe a E. E lently says, We went away from there." The can read a book easily. “ Old man," said “Get up.“ he yelled—" Indians," and he 
„„ ae only thing we could do was to ride back to my comrade to me, " I feel awfully itchy.” I pulled off his cover. The poor fellow, who 
DES DRM. the woodman's hut we had passed, and told him I felt the same, only more so. I had been chased by the Indians the week 
M a. to R induce him by means of silvery persuasive- suppose,” said he, we have picked up a few before, gave an answering yell, and jum ped 
„ TE ness to help us through. ticks, whilst we were walking and leading up., to find everyone laughing at him. Let 
5 ri M We found he had gone to bed, for in the our horses through the bush.” Ticks. 1 us towel those two midnight marauders,” 
s X SD ác country places in the tropics people go to may explain, are insects that fasten on the said another, and seeing that preparations 
ee T gu pr bed at fowl time, and rise before dawn. skin, wriggle themselves in, and then suck. were being made for our punishment we 
ee a ra He came outside, and at first tried to They are of various sizes. The smallest, quietly and swiftly withdrew. 


DX persuade us to ride back and round the six called grass-lice, if you touch one of their When we were disrobing for the night. or | 
3 miles to the Estate, but with British stub- nests on bush or grass, will in a few seconds rather the morning, we found we had between 
TI INN bornness we were going the way we were get on you in hundreds. It is not very diffi- us over & hundred large silver ticks partially * 
D e on, and no other—no, not if we had to stick cult to bruch them off, though the work imbedded in our skin, and we had to spend 
2a 19 n in the forest all night. must be done completely, if you want to be the next hour in putting oil on them, and in 


„5 We then tried silver tones. and found him comfortable. The larger kind is generally many cases lifting them with the small blades 


ß 5 amenable to reason; he agreed to accom- picked up in the forests, and is called the of our penknives. They had not had time to 
„ sel? eek pany us to see what was the matter with the silver tick; it is about the size of a silver get a full hold, so the sores they left healed 
ee e dim HS road, carrying his cutlass with him. On three-halfpenny piece, or smaller, for the size up in a day or two, and all we had to put up 
a di examining the spot where the road came to varies, I presume, according to age and state. with was an intolerable itching, to be borne 
„„ ee an abrupt end, he found & huge tree hacked This tick is much more difficult to remove, philosophically. During the day we had to 
5% ˙ Rh ey and burned down, and covered with trailing 98 you will presently perceive. give full accounts of our trip and its difficul- 


t 5 ö plants and piled bushes. This had been At half-past two in the morning we were ties. We did not look for sympathy ; but suc- 
3 ͤ done by the retreating Indians to check any riding through the streets of Corozal. ceeded in creating unqualitied delight ; and 
m5 E pursuit from the town they had left, so he Come,“ said my friend, with a laugh, let all our friends grinned in company, aa one said. 

D sam judged; and then he kindly told us that us rouse out the chaps; they will take it Serve you chaps jolly well right: wakening 


* Some people say they still are in the bush kindly, as we could not spend the evening decent people at three in the morning.” 


IN THE VALLEY OF OROTAVA. 


Pe. NOS By HAROLů BINDLOSS, 
- Acl Author of “ How Pletcher Saved the Fish Eagle," ete. 


„„ RENE are many glorious places where might help her with his earnings as & Humiliated, yet burning with indignation 
m. E for those who have eyes to see it a sign skilled fisher at Orotava, and a curious that these men who were doing an injustice 
FCC of supernatural majesty has been set upon friendship had sprung up between him and could make him feel ashamed, Gilbert strode 
thn, a Rare this earth, but among them all it would be the young English lad, who often hired his out into the street, where & further scheme 
ieee E hard to find one grander or more lovely than boat. He was also entitled to an exemption entered his mind. His father he knew had 
Per EA the Valley of Orotava, Teneriffe. Humboldt as 4 widow's only son, but the authorities influence with the authorities, partly because 
i s m the great explorer said so long ago., and refused to hear this plea without docu- the latter depend for a part of their income 
QE WC others have said so eince. Twelve thousand mentary proof. SoGilbert, whose father was upon boniticaciones ” collected from 
SE AD feet above it the mighty Peak lifts a cone of absent, determined to see to the matter him- foreign traders. He was then in Santa Cruz, 
TR AL frosted whiteness against & sky that is not self, and that hot afternoon atood before a the capital twenty-five miles away, and 
x E blue but crystalline, while through the cloud- grave Spanish gentleman and the Colcnel of Gilbert trusted some of tne subsidised 


S a Bde less summer which lasts eight months each a new Cazadores battalion. officers could obtain him an interview with 
madre tom enr horizontal strata of silvery mist lie Both listened courteously as he explained the Governor. So half an hour later 
" 0 D atill about its fire-rent shoulders. Beneath, in his best Castilian why Domingo claimed mounted on a big bay horse, he clattered of 
| heat TE. cae and walled in by & horseshoe of mountains, release, and then the Alcalde answered, So bereath the orange-groves and fig-trees. 
NV are forests of tea-pines, chestnuts, and he says, but he has not a cedula in accordance climbing steadily upwards until he reached 
No DR NE E walnut-trees. Then wheat fields, vineyards, with the law’; while the Colonel langhed the shoulder of the mountain where the dark 
nie Tn es pe and yellow maize rolling down the hill- as he added, Half the recruit company gay pines begin. Glancing backwards, he se" 
E 1215 E glopes replace each other in chequered they are widows' sons." there was need of haste, for & trail of ding 

„ squnres as the climate changes with each Gilbert flushed to the roots of his hair, vapour streaked the ocean's rim, a sign that 
„„ descent, unt. l sugar - cane, orange-trees, and for he had faith in his friend, though he the Lopez troopship was even then coming 

EIN RI palms slope to the edge of the thundering knew that with Spanish carelessness in. It was long after dark when, with 8 
L1 pa surf. Domingo had neglected to obtain a certifi- ringing of iron on stone, the dusty lad swept 
E eae ee But young Gilbert Stanfield, who had cate of birth and status from the Alcalde of through the hot streets of Santa Cruz; and 
m Le returned from an English college to assist his native place. So he broke out hotly, when he found his father, the merchant 
2 A4 his father, an English merchant trading in “You know he speaks the truth. It is a laughed as he said, “You are rather youu. 


„ the Canaries, saw little of this as he stood in cruel injustice —no wonder with all youc men Gilbert, to mix yourself up in Spanish 
fede the flower-filled patio of the Alcalde's house, you can’t put the rebellion down. Iwill go politics. Still, I like your friend Domingo. 


[o gehe. IU where & quaint Moorish arch way looked out to the Governor in Santa Cruz, and he shall aud I daresay his tale is true; so if you are 
„ NM upon the Peak. His friend, the fisher lad hear of this.” But the Colonel only smiled determined to appeal to the Governor, to the 
mmn uo um. Domingo, with whom he spent his spare time again, as he answered indifferently, ." The Governor you shall go.” 
pum „ eailing in the bay, had been seized by thecon- nation needs men, and there is no time to Again the lad felt hurt, for elder people 
M E. Be A scription, and was to beshipped off with others waste in inquiries necessary through his own seemed all to take things 30 lightly which were 
e oe ae to Cuba to fill the gaps pestilence had madein foolishness. Also, Senor Stanfield, itis not of deadly import to him. &nd he never clo: 
NW LI MEM the fighting line, for fever thinned out the the way in Spain for a boy from school to his eyes that night, turning over in his min 
MN NR Spanish battalions before they heard the speak to his elders so. Is that one of the what he meant tosay. Nextday, after being 
i EI rebel guns. Domingo had left a widowed English customs you boast about ?—so I passed on from man to man, Mr. Stanfield 
| | mother in the barres isle of Hierro that he wish you—good aftérnoon." found the Governor unable to see them 
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though an official of rank said, with a half- 
amused glance at the anxious face of the 
youth, that unless the matter was weighty 
it might be entrusted to him. Gilbert 
looked at the gorgeous uniform and the 
keen eyes that met his own, and straightway 
forgot the neat speech he had made. Then, 
commencing somewhat awkwardly, he lost 
himself in the tale, and spoke with a plain 
simplicity which was much more eloquent. 
When it was finished the Government officer 
who had listened very gravely asked a few 
questions, and after writing upon a sealed 
paper bowed with Spanish courtesy as he 
said, “ Señor Stanfield, I congratulate you on 
yourson. The Colonel Tranqueda is a good 
and very zenlous officer—though he may 
perhaps have been mistaken in this affair. 
Here is en order to release Domingo Viiioles 
pending inquiry." 

An exchange of compliments followed, 
and when the visitors withdrew Mr. Stanfield 
said, “ You did very well, Gilbert, but you 
have no time to lose, for I heard that the 
transport sails to-night. Be very careful if 
the surf is bad." 

The sun had already dipped behind the 
Cordillera, when after a climb of nearly two 
thousand feet, Gilbert, dripping with perspira- 
tion, rode through the streets of sleepy Laguna. 
There he found the level, and swept on 
through the rolling dust, past hedges of 
crimson oleanders, down a long avenue of 
eucalyptus-trees, until he came out among 
the vineyards and maize fields again. "Then 
the giant Cañadas loomed up dusky purple, 
& rampart of splintered pinnacles against 
the lurid glow, and leaving the high road 
he climbed upwards through the shadows 
of the pines between dim colonnades of 
trunks which gleamed coppery red in places 
where shafts of crimson radiance pierced the 
sombre foliage. It was dark when he 
reached the road again at the crest of the 
lofty divide, and saw far down beneath 
him the lights of Orotava twinkling faintly 
among the leaves. Then he settled himself 
in the stirrups, dashing the perspiration 
from his eyes, for he knew if he would be in 
time he must ride as for his life. Down 
the dim track he thundered, the shoes of 
the lathered horse ringing and clanking on 
each lava outcrop, whirling up dew-clotted 
dust, while the road fell away before them 
like the slope of a roof. 

On he sped faster and faster, the cool 
breeze rushing past, while the shadowy 
walnut-groves reeled away behind, now 
rushing through a leafy tunnel, now flying 
past chequered vineyards, or tall waves of 
dewy maize. The hillside rose higher 
behind him, the lights in front grew bright, 
while twice as a warning shout rang through 
the beat of hoofs a drowsy muleteer dragged 
his climbing team aside, just in time to 
avoid a catastrophe. Then the vines gave 
place to sugar-cane, almonds, and orange- 
trees, and through the fragrant coolness 
there came the boom of surf, while Gilbert 
pressed the horse more fiercely as he saw 
the distant lights of the transport swinging 
through the darkness a thousand feet below. 
At last, caked with dust and spume flakes, 
half-blinded by the salt sweat that ran into 
his eyes, he galloped through the stony 
streets of the Port of the Cross, and flung 
himself from the saddle at the end of the 
lava mole. 

The tiny harbour of Orotava is formed by 
two solid walls of lava, one of which is curved 
in the shape of an L. At its inner end lie 
the fishermen's barquillos drawn up on the 
beach; and when Gilbert explained his 
errand to a wondering group, one informed 
him that it was only with great difficulty the 
troops had been shipped in broad daylight, 
while since then the surf had increased. It 
vas also evident that few among them liked 
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the idea of venturing off, and as Gilbert looked 
out through the darkness their reason was 
plain. Perhaps a quarter of a mile away he 
could see the lignts of the transport reeling 
to and fro, and her tall masts raking across 
the stars, while at intervals a black line of 
hull was hove up bodily on the back of a 
swell. Then it suddenly sank again and the 
rows of glimmering ports were hidden by the 
dark wall between, though the glare of an 
electric sun shone up out of the hollow as 
the sea passed on. Shoreward it came, a 
smooth-backed, moving mass, until it reached 
the shallows just outside the port. There, 
rearing on end, it struck the lava masonry 
with a shivermg crash, broke across it in 
spouts of foam, and filling the tiny harbour 
swirled far up the beach. The whole of the 
Atlantic seemed rolling into Orotava Bay that 
night without an air of wind to help, as it 
sometimes does, which explains why many 
Spanish vessels have been lost there. 
Gilbert watched the backwash streaming 
down the beach amid a roar of shingle 
as the sea sucked out, until the harbour 
was almost empty, and then a blue flame 
flickered from the roof of the Capitania, and 
the boom of a whistle came trembling through 
the sound of the sea. 

„No more despatches from Santa Cruz— 
she is to sail at once,’’ somebody explained ; 
and a growl of rage and pity rose from the 
watchers, while a woman shrieked aloud, for 
many of them had a kinsman on board 
that ship. Then the grizzled fisherman 
Maccario came forward, saying, “It is a 
risky business, but if you have the Governor's 
paper we at least will try. Wait here until 
they bring the big lancha.” 

Presently a twenty-six foot open boat, used 
for taking off loads of fruit, was launched 
into the backwash, and when it neared the 
wall Gilbert, feeling again that the precious 
document was safe, leapt down on board, while 
six men laid the oars which swung in 
beckets of hide fore and aft along the gun- 
wale until the right timeshould come. Half 
the inhabitants of the Puerto were clustered 
along the wall or helping with the warps, 
and old Maccario gripping the tiller waited 
his chance. Gilbert understood the danger, 
which was simply this. If the lancha met an 
incoming roller near the entrance she would 
almost certainly be capsized, not sideways, 
but bows over stern. The Canarios can 
swim like fishes; he was skilled in the art 
himself, but he knew that swimming would 
avail him little if flung against lava masonry 
with the impetus a hundred tons of water 
give. Four times the boat surged violently 
many yards astern as a sea came in, and 
shot ahead as rapidly with the outflow, amid 
& clamour of voices, and much varied advice 
to Maccario. 

At last, when a white-streaked mass went 
out, the latter shouted, “ Listo," and followed 
by cries of Buenaventura! Vaya con Dios!" 
the boat shot away. Glancing over his 
shoulder Gilbert saw shadowy figures 
running along the wall, and then gripping 
the gunwale turned his eyes ahead. The 
lancha drove on down a slide of water 
towards the black gateway ahead, the oars 
bending together and striking the single thole- 
pin with a heavy thud.. Then they were in 
the entrance, where faintly sparkling cataracts 
streamed from the hanging weed, and 
Maccario shouted * Fuerza," while the oars 
bent again. All went well for another few 
moments until the lights of the transport 
were blotted out by a swell, and Gilbert set 
his teeth as he watched it roll out of the 
darkness. Presently the moving mass ranged 
up vertically overhead, its summit changed 
to tumbling froth, and the men dipped their 
oars more leisurely waiting for the shock. 
The shock came, for the lancha stood up as 
it were upon her stern, while a solid spout 


of whiteness broke across her bows. Gilbert 
was flung backwards upon the helmsman, 
some one called aloud on San Telmo, the 
Spanish seaman’s friend, the man in front 
fell over him, and then buried in boiling 
froth the lancha went down under them. 

Exactly how the boat capsized Gilbert 
never knew, nor did he care just then, for 
next moment the water closed above his 
head. A crushing weight seemed intent on 
pressing him down, but rising to the curface 
at last he heard a ringing crash behind, 
and guessed the scend of the roller had 
carried him back towards the wall. * Fuera 
de la tierra — beware of the beach,” shouted 
& hoarse voice, and Gilbert knowing the 
danger of being, not drowned, but smashed 
upon the lava fangs, headed out to sea. He 
had been taught tricks of surf diving by the 
olive-skinned Tinerfenos, who in this are 
especially skilled, and his clothing was thin 
and light. So when a second comber towered 
above him, instead of being battered by the 
crest he turned his arms downward and went 
head foremost through its lower side, as you 
may see & puffin do. This is not & difficult 
feat if one has breath enough, and, still keep- 
ing his head pressed downwards, with a rapid 
stroke of his feet Gilbert drove on under the 
narrow ridge which was boiling and spouting 
perhaps a fathom above. Thus he came 
out safely upon the other side, and heard a 
grind of cable and the metallic clank of a 
windlass as the transport hove her anchor 
short. 

The long row of lighted ports seemed very 
close at hand, and it suddenly dawned on 
him he might reach her yet. Once past 
the run of the rollers the swell would be 
smooth as oil, the water was almost lukewarm, 
and the risk of boarding her less than trying 
to make the harbour again. So turning on 
his right side he swept his left hand out, 
brought it aft to the hip again, and the 
water lapped across his head at every im- 
pulse of hollowed palm and sculling stroke 
of the leg. The lights of the transport grew 
brighter, and the glare of the electric sun 
streaked the ridges of the undulations as he 
came nearer, until at last he turned on his 
breast again close under the steamer’s side. 
But the windlass was panting and clanking, 
men hurried about her deck, so the cry he 
sent up from the water was never heard at all. 

High over his head rose the black wall- 
side, for the gleam of the clustered lights 
was shut off so close in, and Gilbert 
paddled easily, wondering what he should 
do. Then he spied an open gangway into 
the troop deck, which two men were plaster- 
ing with white lead, for there was a lamp 
beside them, and he swam towards it warily, 
while the steamer, rolling down on the other 
bilge, lifted a fathom of rusty plates out of 
the sea. Even as he neared it the return 
roll began, and the light swooped down 
towards him until the iron door was scarcely 
two feet away. With a desperate thrust he 
seized it, and next moment was lifted 
clear out of the sea, while one of the men 
howled with terror and fled for his life. But 
the other had either a clearer conscience or 
& better nerve, and reaching out caught 
Gilbert, as the steamer lurching back again 
swung him towards her side. 

The moment after he had crawled in 
through the port, the Spanish seaman stared 
open- mouthed, for Gilbert, shouting, “ Where's 
the Colonel Tranqueda, or the captain of this 
ship? " without waiting an answer dashed 
away. 

‘“Car-ramba!’’ said the Spaniard. “ An- 
other mad Englishman—completely mad this 
one is.“ 

Fighting his way along the crowded deck. 
Gilbert reached the brilliantly lighted saloon, 
and thrusting a puzzled steward aside, sprang 
in through the door. A group of resplendent 
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officers were seated about a table, though it 
was evident from their faces some were in 
the incipient stages of sea sickness. For a 
moment they stared at the dripping lad, who 
stood before them breathless, with the brine 
draining from his clothes. Then one whom 
Gilbert had met before said, with an ironical 
bow, Ah, it is our young English friend 
again. Surely this is a curious time to 
choose for a bath. A glass of wine, señor, 
your teeth are rattling with cold. After- 
wards you shall tell us to what we owe this 
pleasure." 

Gilbert refused the proffered glass, and 
drew out & pulpy paper which he handed the 
officer, whose face grew serious as he saw 
the big red seal, and silently passed it to the 
rest. For a moment no one spoke, and then 
the Colonel Tranqueda spread out his hand: 
with a languid gesture, as he said, “ It is 
Government orders, and the indefatigable 
Señor Stansfield has won his own way this 
time. My congratulations to him for his 
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energy. Tell the captain, Don Felipe, I 
require him here.” 

Gilbert tried to check a rush of blood to 
his face, for he fancied the officer was 
making a jest of him, but he felt reassured 
when, after talking to Colonel Tranqueda, the 
skipper said, “I cannot risk my seamen’s 
lives, señor, sending ashore to-night, so this 
English lad and your conscript must go on 
with us to Palma. We will be there to- 
morrow.” 

The colonel shrugged his shoulders, and 
if he was annoyed at the incident certainly 
showed no sign, while it is very seldom that 
any Spanish gentleman is lacking in small 
acts of courtesy. Thus the officers insisted 
on lending Gilbert dry clothing, which he 
accepted shamefacedly ; and when, clad in 
a captain's white tunic, he sat at table, they 
laughed and applauded, as thawing under 
the kindness he told the tale. Then, aching 
in every limb, he flung himself on a settee, 
and never opened his heavy eyes until 
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the anchor thundered down in the roadstead 
of Palma, where more troops were to be 
shipped. Conscript Domingo was called up, 
and Ins olive face turned grey with emotion 
when he heard of his release; while as the 
two were rowed ashore Gilbert caw the 
Colonel Tranqueda leaning over the trans- 
port's rail and waving his hand to him. 
Whether he easily forgot the matter Gilbert 
never knew, but at least his bearing showed 
that, as the Spaniards say, he knew what 
was expected of a caballero. 

It was several days before the two young 
men returned to Orotava, where Gilbert, wlio 
received an ovation from the fishermen, 
found that the rest of the lancha's crew had 
escaped unhurt, aithough the boat was 
smashed. A public subscription was started 
by Mr. Stanstield to purchase another one, 
and a larger barquillo for Domingo, but 
neither Gilbert nor the ex-conscript will 
forget the time he boarded the transport in 
Orotava Bay. 


INCE the days of my boyhood there has 
been a great revolution in the manner of 
fitting up and furnishing class-rooms. The 
most important school furniture undoubtedly 
must be the desks at which the pupils sit 
and work during the greater part of the day, 
and it is with regard to these that the most 
radical alterations have been made. 

The old-fashioned class-room contained a 
certain number of rows of desks and forms, 
each row forming one distinct article of 
furniture, and the room itself was usually 
constructed with such regard to economy of 
space that, when we required to change our 
positions, we could only effect our purpose 
by mounting on the form and executing a 
kind of tight-rope performance. The up-to- 
date desk is a free and independent creature, 
quite separate from its neighbour. 

I remember, soon after we had introduced 
the new kind of desk into our school, a very 
old boy came to look round his alma-mater. 
In making a few remarks to me, he inci- 
dentally observed how lucky the boys of 
to-day were in the possession of more con- 
venient desks. I smiled, and advised him to 
ask my pupils whether they agreed with 
him. There was a unanimous shout of 
dissent when he accepted my challenge. I 
asked one of the boys to explain his 
objections to the new system. 

* Please, sir," said he, after a little hesita- 
tion, “it's not nearly so sociable as it used 
to be, now that we are separated from one 
another— and there are other reasons, sir." 

* Such as,” I said, turning with a smile to 
the old boy, "they have none of those 
delightful tugs of war on the long benches 
that you were accustomed to, and when a 
form gets loose they don't have the oppor- 
tunity of sending it over with &loud crash 
just as their master is explaining a difficult 
Euclid proposition on the blackboard." 

The grin that slowly spread over that 
old boy's face was sufficient proof that he 
recognised the inconvenience of the new 
system. 

* Besides," he observed, as recollections of 
his own school-days flashed across his mind, 
“when a lecture was too dry we used to read 
books, unless we were unlucky enough to be 
at the end of a form where the master might 
spot us.” 

Yes, in the old days, & dominie . must 
needs have been an acrobat to steal behind 
a boy who occupied a middle seat on a form. 


SCHOOL DESKS. 
By W. Lioyp SUMMERS, B.A. 


But there are certain advantages in having 
a respectable desk at which to sit and upon 
which you can write. Our old desks were so 
thickly scored with names and initials, or 
decorated with those poker designs which 
have since become very fashionable, that it 
was difficult to find a square inch of plain 
surface. This necessitated the aid of a book 
or thick blotting-pad upon which to place our 
paper when we wanted to write an exercise. 
It must have been a great relicf—I never 
enjoyed it as n boy--to have a perfect writing 
surface to work upon. Yet even this privilege 
seems to have its drawbacks. 

All boys have a weakness for carving their 
names upon their desks, the more modest 
fellows contenting themselves with initials ; 
the latter is also a safer course if the form- 
master be unreasonable enough to object to 
this branch of artistic wood-carving. 

When our school went in for the new 
desks, our chief, who was a very cautious 
man, ordered two or three for a couple of 
class-rooms, and asked the masters to report 
to him their opinion of these after a week or 
two. He himself visited those two classes, 
and pointed out the necessity for preserving 
the desks in good condition : 

“ If any boy is found to have cut his name 
or initials on a new desk, or otherwise 
damaged it, I will punish the offender most 
severely." 

After this warning, as I was anxious to 
nvoid unpleasantness, I selected two of my 
quietest and most orderly boys who, I was 
quite sure, would not maliciously injure 
school property, and appointed them to the 
new desks. 

Before the week was ended, one of these 
two boys came to me and asked to be relieved 
from his privilege, as the virgin surface of 
his desk offered so great a temptation, that he 
dared not bring a penknife to school for fear 
of calling down upon him the headmaster's 
vengeance. He only asked to be put out of 
reach of the temptation. 

The ease with which a boy manages to 
carve his name or initials in large or small 
type, as his ambition may dictate, is simply 
marvellous. When once he has decided 
upon the task, he will watch his opportunity, 
and, while the master is engaged in pointing 
out the errors in Smith’s exercise, Jones is 
working hard at his first letter. If he suc- 
ceeds in finishing this first stage, he promptly 
proceeds to ink it well over—and feels fairly 


secure from discovery. If, however, he has 
not had sufficient time, he covers it over 
with paper or book, and impatiently awaits 
his next chance. 

I remember hearing a droll story told by 
a colleague of mine in connection with this 
carving ability of schoolboys. He had 
formerly been under a headmaster, whose 
character, a3 depicted by my friend, was 
decidedly unpleasant. For brutal bullying 
of boys and masters this man appenrs to 
have been highly qualified. He entered his 
assistant's room, one morning, and com- 
plained that the desks had been grossly 
ill-used since my friend had been in charge, 
and, in his usual pleasant way, he made his 
complaint in tones loud enough to acquaint 
the whole class with the fact that their 
master was getting a wigging.“ 

“Surely you can prevent such abuses! I 
am quite sure that no boy would venture to 
do such a thing in my presence. Why, 
really, if he could succeed in carving a single 
letter without my knowledge while I was in 
the room, I could find it in my heart to 
forgive that boy.” 

Later in the day the Head came in and 
gave the class his weekly divinity lecture. 
After he had gone, and my friend had 
resumed his class-work, one of the boys 
confided to him that he had carved his 
initials—two letters —during the lesson. 

“Shall I show them to Mr. E.?" he 
roguishly asked. He promised not to 
punish us if we succeeded." 

But my friend recommended the ambitious 
youth to leave well alone. 

The capacity of a school-desk is really 
wonderful, for it seems able to receive, and go 
on receiving ad infinitum, all the necessary 
books and papers of its owner, together with 
all the odds and ends which he requires or 
does not require. Equally marvellous is the 
varying neatness with which desks are filled. 
Frequently the more crowded lockers are 
the most neatly kept, and in such cases I 
have found the contents to varv from class 
text-books to silkworms and snakes. Indeed, 
for the latter it is rather advisable to keep 
their surroundings in order. Some school- 
masters are very careful to see that the decks 
are kept tidy, others do not trouble them- 
selves ; but every dominie finds it necessary 
at times to have a thorough investigation, 
and then, if he has not been in the habit of 
instituting systematic examinations, he will 
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probably be surprised at some of the 
contents. 

But turning a desk into a menagerie is not 
the only illegitimate use to which it may be put. 

In the class time-tables on one day in the 
week was a period of twenty minutes which 
each master was allowed to use as he pleased. 
It was scarcely long enough to start an 
ordinary lesson, and it was too long to waste. 
One of my colleagues devised an eccentric 
plan for utilising this period. He gave his 
boys fifteen brief questions, all of which 
might be answered by * yes" or ** no," and 
which would cover the work of the week in 
all subjects taken by the class. ‘These could 
easily be answered and corrected in twenty 
minutes, and although no marks were 
awarded, the master insisted on having & 
high standard. He argued that if the 
questions werc answered by haphazard each 
boy might expect to get half of them right, 
and he would therefore allow only those who 
wrote at least thirteen correct answers to 
escape detention. Thirteen was therefore 
considered a lucky number ! 

As no marks were awarded, the boys sat 
at their own desks for this examination. 
Upon the same form there happened to sit 
the best all-round boy and the dunce of the 
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class. But the latter had brains, even if he 
had no love for books, and he invented a 
scheme by which he and four others could 
profit by the knowledge of the clever boy. 
He bored holes through the partitions of the 
six desks, and through these ran & wooden 
roller, to which, at regular intervals, signals 
were fixed at right angles. By means of 
this arrangement young Brayne was able to 
communicate the correct answer to his 
neighbours. When the question required 
“ yes " he turned the rod, and his five neigh- 
bours each found a signal projecting from 
the open front of his desk. For a negative 
no signal was made. 

All boys are acquainted with the musical 
notes given forth by pen-nibs when they are 
inserted in the crack between desk and lid. 
They are the more beloved by boys because 
the sound is one most difficult to locate, and 
there is much enjoyment in watching the per- 
plexed look of the master as he scowls 
vengefully in a direction that is, perhaps, 
exactly opposite from that in which the sound 
really originated. 

When I was a small boy at school we had 
to attend certain science lectures that were 
a trifle above the level of our intellects. 
The science class-room was very large, and 
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contained a number of old desks, the interiors 
of which were never used. One of my oom- 
panions ingeniously invented & musical in- 
strument by inserting nibs at varying depths 
in the lid of the desk &t which he sat during 
the lecture.  Screened from the master's 
view, he had ample time, when there were no 
experiments to interest us, to practise upon 
this instrument, from which he dexterously 
produced music of a more or less tuneful 
nature— mainly the latter, I must confess. 

But a desk is like charity, for it covers a 
multitude of sins. In Prep” how pleasant 
it is for the youthful transgressor to while 
away the weary time by reading lighter litera- 
ture than that provided by class-books. Few 
masters have the power of seeing through a 
barricade of school-books or of squinting so 
effectually as to see round & corner; there- 
fore it is not difficult to peruse the beloved 
book, and at the same time appear to be 
diligently studying history or Latin grammar ; 
and if the master on duty happen to suspect 
him—and too great diligence may rouse his 
suspicions— how easy it is to slip the contra- 
band periodical into the desk and be study- 
ing the less interesting work when the 
restless master swoops down upon the 
industrious student ! 


A SAILING DINGHY, AND HOW TO BUILD IT. 


Ye will also need a band of galvanised iron 

for the front of the stem. This can be got 
to suit an ordinary rowing-boat, and is easily 
bent to the shape. 

You can now cut the 12 in. rope into five 
different parts, as 35 ft. for halliard, two 
pieces, 15 ft., for stays; 16 ft. for forestay, and 
20 ft. for mainsheet. The fixtures, a, fig. 13, 
that the stays are fastened to can now be 
put on. They are fastened by screws and 
bolts to each side by putting a 13 in. screw 
through the sheerstrake into the gunwale, 


and two 1} in. bolts into the lower planks on 
each side, all screwed up tight. ‘The fore- 
stay is fastened through a hole in the top of 
the band that binds the stem. The head stays 
are fastened to the band at the top of the 
mast by thimbles put through the eves, and 
the rope becketed round them, as 4, fig. 13. 

About 9 in. above the deck you can fasten 
the ring for the boom to the mast. 

Next fix one of the 2} in. blocks 4 in. below 
the boom ring, by winding the thin wire round 
the mast, as fig. 13. Now take another pulley 
and hook it on to the band at the head of the 
mast, as K, fig. 13. Run the halyard through it 
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PART III. 


and becket it on to the eye of the traveller ; 
lead the other end through the pulley that is 
fixed to the foot of the mast, and you can 
now set the mast in position. The plate 
with the eye on it, B, fig. 13, can now be put 
on to the gaff by whipping it on with the cod- 
line ; the eye is about 4 ft. up the gaff. 

The cleats and ring-bolts come next, the 
positions of which you can get from the 
Sketch of the deck plan in fig. 14. 

Holes will require to be bored for the 
bolts, and the bolts pushed through, when 
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the nuts can be put on and screwed up. 
(The cleats are fastened with two bolts.) 
Having got the fittings on, you should now 
be ready to start your sail. The cloths are 
36 in. wide, and should be cut up exactly 
through the centre into two strips 18 in. 
wide. The pieces should then be sewn to- 
gether, making a hem about 1 in. broad with 
three rows of stitching on it. After thi has 
been done, the exact size of your sail should 
be marked otf on the floor, and the cloths 
cut to fit it, allowing 3 in. all round for a 
strong hem. After the sail has been made, 
it should be edged all round with the rope, 


and crinkles put in in the usual way, as 4, 
fig. 14. There are six crinkles on the sail, one 
at each corner and one at each end of the 
row of reefs. 

Now take the sail and lash it to the boom 
at the corners by some of the codline, as 
shown at A, fig. 14, and do the same to the 
gaff, but in addition to this you must Pace the 
sail to it all the way, as fig. 1. 

The sail can now be set. Hook the gaff on 
to the traveller and hoist up your sail, making 
your halyard fast to the cleat in front of the 


cockpit. A screw-eye should be put in the 
boom about a foot from the end, to take the 
reef crinkle, when you are sailing under reefed 
canvas. Another one is put into the boom. 
to take the pulley for the mainsheet. Hook 
on the other pulley to the ring-bolt on the star- 
board side, and becketing one end of the 
mainsheet on ts the ring-bolt at the port side. 
lead the other end air ia the puller 
attached to the boom, the pulley on the deck, 
and make it fast to the cleat at the side of 
the cockpit. You can now fasten the stars 
at the foot by a knot. : 

Your boat is now ready for launching, p 
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will leave you to make your arrangements 
for the trial trip. 

You have now got a boat in which you can 
take fairly extended cruises along the coast 
in safety and comfort. 
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Your boat will either run or beat to wind- 
ward and stand weather that will frighten 
any open boat in your district; and no 
matter where you intend sailing your dinghy, 
whether down south, on Thames or Solent, 


or up north on the open waters of the Clyde, 
you will have a boat in which you will 
not only have many pleasant cruises, but 


will also do credit to yourself and the 
B. O. P.“ 


ON A DEMERARA SUGAR PLANTATION 


By J. GnaHAM CRUICKSHANK, Georgetown, British Guiana. 


o5 the north coast of South America—within 200 
J miles of the equator—lie the three Guianas. To 
the south stretch the plains and forests of Brazil. 
Westward we toucli—in a somewhat uncertain boun- 
dary—the turbulent Republic of Venezuela. On the 
north Guiana is washed by the yellow waters of the 
Atlantic —yellow because stained for many miles sea- 
ward by the tons of mud and vegetable matter brought 
down by the mighty Amazon, Orinoco, and Esse juebo. 

Beyond the sea-coast of British Guiana—up the 
rivers Essequebo, Demerara, and Berbice—lie the vast 
foresta, unpenetrated save by the Indian with bow aud 
ariow and blow-pipe in the search for game. Here is 
a rich field for the orchid-seeker and botanist. After 
n cup of steaming coffee at daybreak, and a couple of 
grains of quinine as a preventative against fever and 
ngue, he and his company cau paddle away up the 
creeks in corial or woodskin. (The woodskin is a long, 
narrow sort of canoe made from a “ dug-out”’ tree.) 

The creeks traverse the forests and flow into the 
rivers. The dark, cool waters are almost hidden by 
the wealth of verdure overhanging their banks. The 
adventurer will have a hard time at the hands—should 
we not ray the proboscis ?—of the mosquito; and he 
may get drenched by the downpour of a tropical 
shower. But there is much to see. Gigantic trees 
jostle one another in their struggle to reach the sun- 
light. The branches are festooned by vines and 
creepers, and interlaced with the“ bush-rope” of the 
forest. The spiked blossoms of orchids are scarcely 
visible from below save by the sharp eye. Broad-leafed 
lilies and other plants grow ou the creek waters. 
Large butterflies flit through the moist “ hot-house” 
air. The hum of gnats, beetles, and other insects goes 
on unceasingly. The chatter of monkeys is heard from 
within the forest, with the song and whistle of birds. 

But it is not with the forests, dim ana silent, nor the 
broal swampy savannahs and high mountain ranges 
that lie bevond the forests that we have to do in this 
article. The coast-line of Dewerara (the principal 
county of British Guiana) is flat as any pancake. 
Dusty white roads fringed with palm-trees connect 
town to village, and village to sugar plantation. Open 
canals, or trenches, run along each side of the road: 
and dykes, or dois, are erected to prevent the sea from 
overflowing the land. One might imagine Holland set 
down amid tropical scenery and blue skies. British 
Guiana, indeed, once belonged to the Dutch; and even 
now we see many marks telling of that time. Old 
Dutch forts are to be fouud at one or two spots along 
the coast and up the rivers, The capital of the county 
of Berbice is culled New Amsterdam. In the sugar 
cstates—some of these now abandoned—we find such 
Dutch names as Vriesland, Gelderland, Hague, and 
Haarlem. 

And now that we have reached the sugar estates let 
me stick there; for is uot my paper headed On a 
D2merara Sugar Plantation“? 

Each estate has its manager and overseers. At half- 
past five every morning tbe overseers leave their 
quarters and cross over to the manager's house for 
coffee, and orders regarding the day's work in the 
cane-field. These overseers are well-built fellows 
usually, with hands and face as brown as a berry. A 


hot sun soon makes a ſellow's face and hands a coffee 
colour. They dress in old clothes, flannel shirt, broad- 
brimmed sombrero or Panama hat, and heavy boote— 
clothes that can stand the wear-and-tear demanded 
from them, There is nothing more satisfying in the 
early morning in the tropics than a cup of coffee— 
fragrant, freshly ground, and native to the soil. That, 
with bread and butter and an egg, makes a good start- 
off for the day until breakfast-time at eleven. Coffee 
drunk and orders given, each overseer mounts his 
mule and is soon on his way back to the cane-fields. 

Down the two sides of an estate run the “ side-line " 
trenches, and down the centre the “middle-walk " 
trench. Connecting these trenches at regular intervals 
are *cross-canals " dividing field from field. On these 
canals the canes when cut are conveyed to the factory 
or "buildings" in iron punts drawn by mules. A 
favourite seat for us boys was ou the top of the canes 
in the punts, in transit to the buildings. There we 
would sit serenely tearing off the skin of a long cane 
with our teeth. Sometimes, though, the cane would 
be red and sour iuside from having fallen into tle 
trench and lain in the water for some time before 
being thrown into the punts. This cane would be 
speedily discarded, and & fresh one, white and juicy, 
attacked. 

On passing into the middle-walk trench from the 
cross-canal the punts would have to be unchained an. 
poled under the bridge connecting the middle-walk 
parapet. Under these bridges the marabunta hus au 
embarrassing way of building his white, paper-like 
nest. The marabunta, as readers of the B.O.P.” will 
know already, is a kind of wasp with a red body and 
rel wings. He is a pugnacious fellow. and stings 
sometimes with quite unnecessary vehemence. Having 
run the gauntlet of the bridge, the punts are rechained 
and the mule begins his slow homeward pull, to the 
accompaniment of the chatter of the mule-boys und 
the cracking of their long thonged whips. 

The buildiugs of a sugar plantation are situated 
near the estate front to facilitate transportation of the 
sugar by sea or rail to Georgetown, or New Amster- 
dam, for export. When they are grinding, work begins 
in the early morning. The steam whistle roars out its 
call to the labourers to turn out: and twinkling lights, 
like fire-flics, begin to flit about the dark factory. All 
day long the work goes on until far into the night. 
The whirr of machinery, the smoking chimney, the 
clangour of voices, the crack of the canes as they meet 
the pressure of the mills, and the heavy swect smell 
(like malt) of the buildings—these all tell the tale of 
the grinding season. 

These were “high old times" for us. We would 
assist in poling the punts alongside the cane-carrier, 
and throwing the cunes into it. Then there would be 
a cupful of the pure cane juice to be drunk as it flowed 
inatrough from beneath the heavy iron rollersof the mill 
—a very sweet liquid indeed, but verv satisfying! We 
would watch the sugar in its various stages of boiling 
and clarifying, aud finally, in the sugar-loft, receive it 
from the whirling vacuum-pan—tbe finished yellow- 
crvetal, bot and sticky. 

Most B. O. P.“ readers know the jointed sugarcane, 
with its tuft of green leaves. But probably but few of 


them have walked through a field in which the oanet 
were fully grown. Whew! this is warm work, especi- 
ally in the middle of a hot day. The cane is plantei 
in rows of some feet apart. Down the field run ditches 
called “four foots" (no! not **four-feet " ) to drain 
off the water Into these ditches you are very apt to 
trip head-foremost over a fallen cane, and get a hand- 
fal of thick bristle off the stauding cane at which you 
clutch for support. Not a breath of wind stirs the 
lung cane-leaves, whose sharp edges cut the hands, face, 
and neck like a razor. You cannot see anyone, nor 
can anyone see you. Only distant voices from different 
parts of the field are heard —the voices of the coolies at 
work. Now and then, on breakiog through a cane 
TOW, you come upon & weeder engagel in tearing tbe 
"trash" (dry leaves) off the canes. If you would 
summon anyone in particular you must raise a view 
halloo. * Rambaocus, ho!” prolonging the * ho!” in 
a diminishing mouthful. No answer comes. Only the 
rustle of the canes overhead, and the hum of an insect 
—perbaps another of the marabunta family ! It i: 
hot ! the perspiration pours off your face and down 
your back. Then you try again. Rambaccas, 
lo-o-o-o !" A far-away voice ia raised in reply, ar 
you wait. Presently the crackling of trash is followe] 
by the appearance of Rambaccus in person—cutlass iu 
hand. And so it goes on in passing through the field. 
You are glad to reach the side-line trench and sit 
down on the parapet by the cool, weedy water, under 
the shade of the overhanging canes or a friendly, 
crooked cocoa-nut palm growing on the opposite dau. 

Do you feel thirsty ? A boy will always be ready — 
if there be any boy in the vicinity -to ascend tb- 
smooth trunk of the cocoanut and throw down a fev 
of the green nuts we ee clustered among the branches 
The nuts having reached terra firma, the picker slide- 
down after them. With his cutlass (something like 
the Cuban machete. aud used for weeding) be Hake 
off the upper end of the shell, and presently reaches tli: 
brown hairy nut itself. A small hole is male in tie 
nut. Cups are not required - just hold the aperture t: 
your mouth, tilt slightly, and in the tumblerful of cad 
milky liquid inside vou have as refreshing a drink a: 
man or boy could wish. 

And now suppose we cross over the trench on tl; 
shoulders of a willing coolie—giviug him one of cir 
cocoanuts for his pains. Let us go to the wAtch-liou-. 
At the back of each estate there iz a watch-huou~, 
with its watchman in case of a fire breaking out ` 
* the cane-plece," or any other accident occurring. lc 
most cases these fires are started by a fallen marc 
from the hand of a labourer in the field: SOmetim 
they are the work of an incendiary. The dry *tra-n ` 
quickly ignites, and the fire spreads over the fir! :. 
from one field to another, with terrible rapide. 
Should it meet a clump of bamboos, the noise of ti» 
bamboos bursting is like the report of a pistol, a: : 
can be heard a long distance off. The reflection of trc 
fire in the sky is plainly seen for miles; and in a ves, 
short time coolies and overseers are hurrying aba-i. 
the coolies with long sticks to baat out the fire. 

But these fires, bappily, seldom occur; and the 
watcbman’s duties are on the whole light. He occa. 


` pies his spare time in the cultivation of a few acres of 
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provisions to supply the manager'a table, etc. Among 
the vegetables—shading them in some cases from the 
sun, grow fruit trees—orange, litnes, mangos, sappo- 
dillas, sour-sops, custard apples, etc. The lime (a kind 
of lemon) is a small round fruit which grows on a low 
bushy tree, When ripe, it is yellow, and the juice 
makes a capital drink, iu a tumbler of iced water, with 
a spoonful of sugar and a little grated nutmeg. The 
sappodilla is a delicious little fruit, in u rough browu 
skin, like a potato. 

But here is the watchman—the keeper of the fruit 
and vegetable garden—an old grizzled coolie, with 
face and hands as brown and wrinkledasa walnut. His 
name is Ramnarain. “Salaam, sahibs !" he says as 
he comes up, and after a few comments upon the long 
dry season, and the need for rain, he shows us a pine- 
apple which is ripe enough for immediate consumption. 
In ten minutes the pine is sliced with a cutlass and 
eaten, only the prickly rind remaining as evidence of 
its demolishment. We used to make a regular break- 
fast there aback, by the watch-house, Ramnarain re- 
commending the cuisine. We would begin with some 
freshly dug earthy cassava, and a couple of plantains 
plucked from a newly cut bunch. Roasted, nutty 
cassava—with a dab of salt butter—is a dish tit for a 
king. Other good tropical vegetables are the buck-yam 
(purple and white), foury ns a well boiled potato, the 
delicate squash, aud the yellow pumpkin. The 
pumpkin, especially, makes a capital soup flavoured 
with a few shrimps and some “ foo-foo." A queer sort 
of fruit-vegetable grown in Demerara is the Avocado 
pear. It is shaped like an English pear, and has a sort 
of bronze-coloured (almost purple) skin when ripe. In 
taste there is no resemblance to the luscious Jargunelle 
of an English orchard. You eat the Avocado witha 
sprinkling of black pepper and salt and some bread 
and butter. A couple of Avocados make a capital 
finish to a breakfast ** aback.” 

Coffee and cocoa cultivation is carried on aback of 
some of the sugar plantations. Both of these plants 
require shade from the sun. All the coffee used in 
the manager's house is Creole" grown Liberian or 
Arabian coffee. Tobacco has also been grown in a few 
instances, but, while it grows well, there is a good 
deal of difficulty experienced iu“ curiug it properly 
so that it may not get mouldy or sour. 

. . But the afternoon has come; and the sun 
begins to dip behind the fields where the feathery 
plume of the ripe cane is nodding in the freshening 
breeze. The labourers are on their way home to their 
rooms in the ranges, and a supper of pease, “Ahal” 
and rice. The overseer has ridden past. He will have 
n bath when he reaches his quarters, and then he may 
join in a game of tennis at the manager's house or ride 
over to the adjoining estate before dinner at seven. 
There are worse positions than that of an overseer 
* On a Demerara Sugar Plantation.” True, the work 
is bard, and he is exposed all day to the sun or rain; 
his salary is nothing very big; and his prospects in 
tbese days of competition and cheap sugar are nothing 
very dazzling. But it is a life in tbe open, and, pro- 
vided he takes moderate care of himself, he will keep 
iu good health. There are few dangers to be encoun- 
tered in bis work in tbe cane-field. An alligator may 
occasionally be seen basking on the surface of a trench, 
but he is usually a small fellow, quite content to leave 

you alone if you'll leave him. A three-foot suake may 
be met with “once in a blue moon" in the "cane- 
piece," but he will be in great danger of having bis 
delicate '"back-bone" broken by a handy cane! A 
tiger (jaguar) is sometimes seen lurking about the 
back of a sugar estate, but he comes for sheep or cattle, 
not for you ! 

- « « The crickets chirp noisily in the flelds as the 
afternoon wears on; the frogs commence theirevening 
croak (in all notes) from the trenches; the mosquito 
sallies forth with blithe hum on his errand for supper ; 
and the “leathern-winged " bat flits in and out of the 
branches of the sappodilla and mango trees, where he 
feasts on the fruit. At six o'clock the beetle, from the 
branch of an adjacent tree, announces the hour with a 
click and a whirr like a knife-grinder. 

The air soon darkens; and we take our way home- 
ward for dinner. Only the old watcliman stays aback 
in the watch-bouse, smoking his chellum and watching 
his curry simmer in the pau over a brick fire. This is 
his supper, and he has thrown in a handful of peppers 
to giveita flavour. 

So the night falls: and the stars stand ont like 
diamond points in the black, velvety sky. The tire- 
flies flit, like will-o’-the-wisps, aver the dark, deserted 
cane- fields. Only the frogs in the cross-canals witness 
the ghostly dance; and they and the beetles supply the 
music. 
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MAGIC SQUARES. 
By H. F. L. MEYER. 


1 peculiarities of numbers are well shown 

in combination with geometrical figures. 
and have produced many magic squares, 
knight's tours, etc., but also magic pentagons, 
hexagons, etc., are possible, as will be shown 
in onr next article. 

One result of page 751 of last August is 
that if weights are placed on the sixteen 
squares in accordance with the numbers, 
they keep one another in the balance. 
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K. S. Ramaswami Iyer, in India, says 
there is a formula in Sanskrit by which 
squares of four columns can be constructed 
to add up to uny even number greater than 
32. Ifthe number to be added up to is 32 
or less, some of the numbers in the square 
will be repeated. If the number to be added 
up to is odd, improper fractions will occur. 
The following adds up to 45: 

1 21 27 


18) 177 


6 3 


204 | 154 8 1 


163 123 


The square of 25 has the sum of 65 
in every oneof the 12 lines: 


and the 13 with any of the six surrounding 
squares, amounts to 65, thus: 

13+ 141942354 7 = 65 

13+ 22+ 6+ 47 20 = 65 

13 + 15 + 12 + 11 +- 14 = 65. 


Two radiant numbers make 26, thus 9 + 17 ; 
7+ 19; 12 + 14; 4 + 22; etc. 

A solution by J. A. Simper differs from 
this square in that the 4 and 2,the7 and 9, 
the 12 and 14, the 22 and 24, and the 17 
and 19 have changed places. The top line 
may be 1, 15, 24, 8, 17; the second line 23, 
7, 16, 5,14; the third 20, 4, 13, 22, 6; ete. 
The diagonal from 1 to 25 increases the 
numbers by 6, and these five numbers remain 
in their position if the numbers from 1 to 
25 are in natural order written into the 
diagram. The 2, 3, 4, and 5 form a square, 
as also 21, 22, 23, and 24; and the four 
numbers nearest the 13, which are 11, 12, 14, 
and 15, make a square; 2 and 3, 4 and 6, 7 
and 8, etc., are a knight'sleapapart. In the 
diagram we have this leap from 1 to 2, 3 to 
4, 6 to 7, etc. 

That these 25 numbers can be arranged 
in two circles will be shown in our next 
column on magic figures. 


ANSWEHS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
L. H. S.—Your method will appear, and is a good 
addition to tbat published on page 431, April 3, 1897. 
C. Woop.—The square of 81 will appear with the 
necessary corrections. There are in it not 49 squares 
of 9 figures, which are magic, but only 39. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A “B.O.P.” BOOK-CASBSE. 


AN Aldershot correspondent writes: “My brother 
nnd myself bave erected à memorial for the twenty- 
first volume of the * B. O.P.' in the shape of a book-case 
which we have made of Lignum vite, which we 
brought from the West Indies (Jamaica). The book- 
case is for only the B.O.P?” 


= 


SOMETHING LIKE AN EGG. 


MR. J. C. Srevexs, the well-known Covent Garden 
auctioneer, sold, recently. a fine egg of the long-extinct 
bird of Madagascar, known as the ,Zpyornis marimus, 
a skeleton of waich is to be seen at South Kensington. 
This specimen, which was found buried deep inthe sand, 
is as large as six ostrich eggs, or 150 hens’ eggs, and is 
fairly perfect. Mr. Middlebrook, of the Edinburgh 
Castle Museum, was the purchaser for forty-two 


guineas. 
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BURGLAR AND POLICEMAN 
MAZE. 


ON page 96 we published an illustration of this, but 
so many have asked for an explanation that we now 
give this, and also the solution, 

An iuzenious burglar was in the habit of hiding his 
“swag in a disused maze. A crafty policeman was 
ou his track, and the burglar, bearing ot this, burried 
to the maze to remove his ill-gotten goods. ‘The 
policeman, however, was aware of his intention, und 
entered at the same time by the lower vate at tle 
opposite end of the maze to arrest him. ‘The burglar 
escaped with the two lots of booty, and on subsequ nt 
exitinnation. it transpired. that, between them, the 
burglar and the policeman traversed every path in the 
maze, yet neither used the same paths as che other, or 
crossed the other's track, or went through any path or 
opening mere than once, . 


Solution, 

Number the upright peths from left to right—1 to 
22. The burglar’s path was down l, up 2, down 1l, up 
7. down 8, up 9, down 5, over to other side, then up 16, 
down 17, up 18, down 15, up 12, take in tbe two top 
paths, then down 21 and up 22. The policeman's path 


will be appareut. 


GOOD ADVICE FOR YOUNG 
NATURALISTS. 


ONE of our “BOP. writers, Mr. V. G. Atlalo, 
r. L K., Who has treated largely of Sca-fishing in our 
pages, has just issued a capital book in * The Library 
tor Young Naturalists ” series (Sands & Co.), entitled 
"Types of British Animals.” Here is Mr. Atlulo' 
lvice te boys: * Above all, study your beasts ane 
birds and fishes in the openair.... A pair of powerful 
field-glasses will, with proper use, uulock more of 
nature's secrets in a week than all the writers of all 
the books can tell you in à month. The use of the 
latter is simply to whet your appetite for the beautics 
of outdoor life, and. perhaps to explain such thinas as 
you caunot grasp at first hand." 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Continued from p. 223.] 


X. Literary Competition: The 
Wreck of the ‘Birkenhead. " 


Q^ page 287 of our last volume we offered PRIZE- 
MONEY upto Tico Guineas for the best original prose 
description of * The Wreck of the * Birkenhead.’ Very 
many readers tried their peus ont his subject, but of these 
not a few were ut once disqualified for having copied 
bodily. without a word of explanation or acknowledg- 
ment, from a well-known Schcol Reader: and one, who 
would have stood fairly high on the list, for giving no 
age or address. Here is our Award: 


Prizes—One Guinea each, 


Percy FRIEND NAYLOR (age 18), * Jarvis,” Steyning, 
Sussex. 

Eare J. BUNNEY (age 19), 26 Lentilfield Road, 
Okerden, Halifax. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Elsie Lyttle, College Lawn, Prahrau, Melbourne, 
Victoria; Bertha Dunn, Redleaf, Sandhurst Park, 
Tunbridge Wells: Alfred S. Griffin, 4 Saville Row, 
Bath ; Herbert J. Rose, 243 Lisgar Street, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada ; William Nicholls, Educational Insti- 
tute, Dundalk, Ireland ; Nellie Williamson, 25 Swinton 
Place, Bradford ; P. H. Francis, Kevis, Clytha Park, 
Newport, Mon.: James Stanley Moir, 178 Macquarie 
Street, Hobart, Tasmania: Robert MeLuckie, 4 Middle 
Craigs, Stirling, N.B.: Jessie C. Marjoram, 22 Belurave 
Avenue, Belgrave, nr. Leicester: Atkinson Ward, 
7 Oxemlon Street, Leicester; Maud Koberts-West, 
Cheam, Surrey: Thoa, Leslie O'Reilly, Bourke Street, 
Graaf Reinet, Cape Colony: Anthony H. Gilbertson, 
19 Main Street, Egremont, Cumberland; P. B. Ghose, 
Serampore College, Bengal, India; David M. Muir, 
10 Minard Road. Croesmyloof, Glasgow: Thomas 
Simpson, 71 Tates Avenue, Belfast; Robert Glass, 
20 Haberdasher Street, Hoxton, London, J.; Archi- 
bald W. Jenuer, 21 Sanford Street, Swindon. Wilts. ; 
Florence Lees, Hiutoenburg P.O., Ottawa, Canada ; 
Jabez Mortimer, Twyford Hall. E. Dereliam. Norfolk: 
Ernest Frederick Evershed, 153 West Street, East Gran- 
stead, Sussex; Percy William Cress, co Mrs. Flynn, 
The Grange, Residency Road. Bangalore; J. Mac- 
donald, 46 Kingsmill Koad, Inverness ; Andrew Blair 
Aitken, One Ash, Dalry, Ayrshire: May Florence 
Hartley. 81 Lloyd Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada ; 
Stanley R. Pimm. $5 Arbery Road, Grove Road, Bow, 
H.: William J. Leech, 4 Hamilton street, Donorc 
Avenue, Dublin: Clareuce Sherard, 65 Macrac Street, 
Maulwain, Lower Burma; H. Chatfield Stuitou, 
17 Hunden Road, Lee, S. K.: Robert Garven Rae, New 
Westminster, British Columbia, Canada; Thomas 
Hugh Halsey, 1 St. Faith's Road; Wes? Norwood, 8. E. 


H. 8. D.—1. We are publishers only, and not general 
dealers ; so cannot possibly fall in with your sugges- 
tion to supply parts of model engines, etc. k to 
the wrappers of our weekly and monthly parta for 
advertisements of good model makers. 2. Glad you 
made the working water-mill and found it so satia- 
factory. We congratulate you, too, on winning the 
Industrial Exhibition prize with it. 


MUsCLE (Canada).—Nothing, save constant exercise of 
the left arm, can in time make it as strong as the 
right ; but massage may help. 


SMOKING (The Boys’ Brigade).—We have only to repeat 
Picus the habit weakens every tissue in the young 
ame. 


SENSITIVE (Oregon).—Take a teaspoonful of Easton's 
syrup twice daily in water after breakfast and 
dinner. This for a fortnight. Omit a week and 
begin again. Cold morning bath, exercise and fresh 
air. These cowbine to make any boy strong who 
has no internal ailment. 


Evi HABITS (Many Querists).—Are you not constantly 
told that such practices ruin the lives of thousands ? 
Those who run to advertising quacks and quack 
literature are still more speedily ruined. If vou are 
afraid to trust even vour own doctors, go iu for à 
systematic spell of treatment yourselves. Medicine 
is of little use, but you can rise early enough to take 
exercise and the bath before breakfast. You can 
avoid smoking and stimulants, and lead temperate 
lives in every way. With these and: God's blessing, 
if you pray for it, you may get over your troubles. 


BONE AND MUSCLE (A. T. C.).—Gymnastics, fresh air, 
the morning tub, and virol or marral with Parrish's 
chemical food. : 


SENSE OF SMELL (D. R.).—No; it might not prevent 
you from entering the career you desire, but it would 
at times be awkward. 


S H. (Peckham).—Yes ; you may, if you like, send ia 
more than one style, but name and address must be 
attached to each. 


INQUIRER ( York). — For the orgapette you can, perhaps, 
hardly do better than write to Mr. J. M. Draper, 
Organette Work-, Blackburn. This firm also issues 
& large stock of organette music, at quite popular 
prices. Apply for catalogue or list, and see for your- 
self. - l 


A. D. COCHRANE.—An article on building a Canadian 
canoe bas been reprinted in Part 7 of our “ Indoor 
Games.” 


A. TYTHERIDGE.— We published the same things, years 
ago, in almost tlie same words. 


A RECcHABITR.— Thie side that refuses to play any 
Jonger loses the match, no matter what the reasons 
may be. All you can do is not to play the offensive 
side again. 


D. G. B. Wiurrk.—Soc the articles now appearing under 
the heading of * So Simple" ; there are many things in 
them that would amuse a children’s party. For 
something more advanced, read Mr. Obree-Smith's 
&rticles. 


F. E S. (Bedford). —Such a notice would be an 
advertisement for vour society, and advertisements 
can only be inserted in our business pages, and have 
to be paid for. 


H. C. H. (Lewisham).—Whut is expected in the 
Descriptive Competitions is simply a brief, bright 
description of what the pictures suggest to the 
competitor, or, in other words, tbe story they seem to 
hold within them. 
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R. CARMICHAEL.—1. They still sing Dulce Domum." 
2. Tom Hughes wrote “Tom Brown's ScLooldays ”; 
“Tom Brown ut Oxford": Alfred the Great: 
“Memoir of Daniel Macmillan”; “Rugby, Ten- 
nessee " : Gone to Texas" ; The Scourinz of the 

. White Horse"; “James Fraser, Bishop of Man- 


chester"; and Fifty Years Ago.” 3. St. Wini- 
fred's " was written by Dean Farrar. 4. It is a mere 
invention, for the worst purposes; there is no such 
society in any of our public schools, and none of our. 
sixth forms would tolerate such a thing for a 
moment. 


Victory.—The bright light in the balloon is obtained 
from magnesium wire or magnesium powder. 


v. A. ANDERSON.—1. From January to June. 2. Write 
and ask them. 


F. C —1. The only way to secure any particular 
“ B.O.P.” coloured plate is to purchase the monthly 
part in which it appeared. 2. Your suggestions 
will be borne in mina. 


Col ounxD Prates (New Reader)—Weekly readers 
are nble to purchase all the coloured plates of the 
“B.O.P.” year in a packet for 1s. 6d., on the com- 
pletion of cach volume. If you want any particular 
plate before that time, the only way to secure it is 
to purchase u copy of the monthly part in which it 
appears. 


A WOULD-RE CoLLECTOR,—W e have already gone into 
the subject thoroughly, and cannot repeat just now. 
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series, but we can hardly insert them in our own 
columps—they are so laudatory. 


COMMEMORATION TREES. — Noel B. Livingstone 
writes from Kingston, Jamaica, to say he bas 
planted in his garden a West Indian pear in 
cel "ration of our coming-of-age. 


E. W. MorAr.— Ilford P.O.P" and “ Barnet P. O. F. 
and many other printing out papers are Chloride 
emulsion papers. Your dealer is sure to have tbem 
if you ask for them under those names. Failing 
that, any photographic publication will supply you 
with the names of heaps of dealers. Any large 
dealer in London, etc., would have them. 


Pras NEWGOLD.—The question of a hand rersu à 
stand camera is one that you must settle for your- 
self. We prefer a stand camera, as being capable 
of better work, and we prefer Lancaster's 190 
* Instantogtaph " to the others on the list, and the 
"Omnigraph" among the hand cameras. But we 
do ds know much of the other hand cameras you 
mention. 


PuzzLED,—You should make a strin . 
telephone as described in No. 588 for Á pril 
If you want to make a real electric, 
monthly parts for August and October, 
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T. L. B. (Manchester).—Cannot now, owing tb the 
many pressing demands on our space; but we wil 
bear the matter in mind. 
A. H. B. (Barbadoes).—Many thanks for sending the 
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A BOLD CLIMBER: 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, 1900. 


A Dark Night off the Eddystone. 
(Drain for the * Bows Own Paper” by Y. J. SANG.) 
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By bavip Ker. 


EMPIRE. 


Anthor of * Hunted Through the Frozen Ocean," ©“ The Finder at the White Elephant," ete. 


h a moment Clive was in tbe midst of 

the group, and at sight of their adored 
colonel the soldiers saluted respectfully, 
and let go their captive, though still keeping 
‘a wary eye upon him. 


CHAPTER 


“ What say'st thou of a white man who is 
thy prisoner ? " asked Clive of the pirate, in 
the latter's own language. 

“It is truc, my lord—it is true, I vow 
by the holy water of Gunga " (the Ganges). 


| 


XVI.— WHAT WAS FOUND IN THE DUNGEON. 


“No man knew where he was prisoned 
save I and my chief, who is dead; and with- 
out me ye can never find him. Spare me. 
and I will guide you to him straightway : " 

‘Where did you picky up this fellow?’ 
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asked our hero of the soldiers, drawing back 
with instinctive disgust as the cowardly 
rutlian fell at his feet, and tried to kiss the 
skirt of his coat. 

The grenadiers replied that they had 
happened to pass just as this man was slip- 
ping out of Angria's palace by a secret door, 
and that, suspecting some mischief, they 
had seized and held him fast. 

* Hearken," said Clive to the prisoner, with 
a look that made the dastardly cut-throat 
shiver to his very finger-tips, “make good 
thy words, and thy life is safe; but if thou 
hast deceived us, thou shalt die ere the sun 
goes down. Show us the dungeon!“ 

Watson, who had just come up, echoed 
the command; and the party entered the 
palace, with the captive pirate at their head, 
held fast between two sturdy English soldiers, 
while a third kept a bayonet-point close to 
his back, all ready to run him through on 
the first sign of treachery or even hesita- 
tion. 

After the blazing sunshine outside, the 
sudden change to the interior of the palace, 
with its shadowy archways and dim, 
unending corridors, made everything seem 
so dark that the searchers could hardly see 
where they were going; and Clive was fain 
to bid two of his men take down and light a 
couple of the silver lamps that swung over- 
head. 

On, on they went, through room after 
room, and passage after passage, as if in the 
wanderings of a dreain—till, all at once, 
their guide stopped short, midway along a 
scemingly endless corridor, and stamped 
upon one of the flagstones of the pavement 
beneath his feet. 

Instantly the solid wall before them 
scemed to fall asunder as if by magic, 
disclosing a black, narrow, tomb-like aper- 
ture, through which rose a damp, foul, earthy 
reek, so hideously suggestive of an open grave, 
that even the hardy soldiers drew back with 
a start of disgust. 

With one stride, Clive was at the head of 
the party. 

" I go first," said he simply; and, putting 
one of the lamps into the guide’s trembling 
tingers, he clutched the man’s wrist with one 
hand, while showing significantly the pistol 
that he held in the other. Then he thrust 
himself into the gloomy entrance, dragging 
the quaking Hindu after him; and the rest 
followed as closely as they could. 

Within was a steep, narrow, slippery stair, 
cut in the solid rock, and going down, down, 
down into the darkness, as if it descended to 
the very heart of the earth. As they went 
downward, and downward still, the damp 
chillness of this sunless cavern struck 
through them like the icy touch of death, 
making -them shiver from head to foot. 
The thick, foul air oppressed their labouring 
langs, till every breath was a convulsive 
gasp. Great drops of moisture, reddened by 
the lamp-light into a hideous semblance of 
dripping blood, fell heavily upon them from 
the wet, glistening roof ; and strange, horrible 
reptiles, startled by their approach, scurried 
along the slimy walls, or crawled away into 
the darkness below. 

* Merciful heaven! Can these brutes really 
shut up living men in a place like this?“ 
said Admiral Watson fiercely. 

At the same moment a growl of wrath 
from the English soldiers made the villain- 
ous guide shrink close to Clive as if for 
protection, while he muttered tremulously : 

** My lord has promised that my life should 
be safe!" 

" An Englishman never breaks his word." 
answered Clive, in a tone of withering 
contempt. ‘Be silent, and lead on: 

A moment later, the guide halted at a 
half-seen iron door, the harsh, grating 
scream of which on its rusty hinges, as it 
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opened, sounded like the death-cry of some 
tortur»d captive. 

Even Clive himself hung back for an 
instant at the thought of what he might 
see; and then, as if angry at his own 
weakness, he pressed resolutely forward into 
the dungeon. 

In the cell, or rather hole (for it was 
nothing more), was dimly visible a prostrate 
human figure, with nothing between it and 
the wet floor save a heap of mouldy straw 
and leaves, rotted, like everything else, by 
the damp of these horrible catacombs. 

Clive and Watson sprang forward together, 
and raised the helpless form in their arms; 
but both men started as they felt how cold, 
and limp, and nerveless it was. 

„We've come too late, I'm afraid," said the 
admiral sadly ; “the poor fellow’s dead!“ 

“Not he!” cried Clive cheerily ; “I can 
feel his heart beat. We'll soon bring him 
round, never fear, when once we get him up 
to the daylight ! " 

Meanwhile the English grenadiers, glancing 
from the miserable wreck of humanity to his 
ruftianly gaoler, began to mutter to each 
other words of ominous import. 

“I say, Bill, how'd it be if we was to lock 
up that blackamoor in this 'ere place instead 
of t’other chap, to try how he liked it 
himself ! 

“Or pin him to the wall with a baggonet, 
same as we used for to nail up bats and 
weasels on the barn-door at home in Old 
England." 

“ No, no, my lads," broke in Clive, whose 
quick ear had caught their mutterings. "I 
won't say that he doesn't deserve it, but 
we promised him his life, and we mustn't 
let these heathens think that English 
soldiers do not keep their word. Two of 
you take this poor fellow up between you, 
and carry him carefully up to the palace; 
and do you other two keep an eye upon the 
guide, or he may play us some scurvy trick 
yet.” 

But the worthy guide had been too 
thoroughly frightened to think of doing 
anything of the sort. In spite of Clive's 
assurances, he fully expected (judging of 
others by himself) to be killed or tortured to 
death; and even when he found himself 
brought back to the daylight once more, and 
was told that he was free to go wherever he 
liked, he could hardly believe that there 
really could be any men upon earth who, in 
their hour of triumph, could refrain from 
giving back cruelty for cruelty. 

As it turned out, however, the cause of 
England lost nothing by his escape; for so 
overwhelming was the effect upon the 
impressible and superstitious natives of the 
wonders that he recounted and believed with 
regard to the fall of Gheriah—how the 
great white chief's magic had turned aside 
the cannon-balls aimed at his vessels, how 
the fortress. wall had fallen down at a wave 
of his hand, and how the weapons had 
dropped from the hands of the defenders 
when they saw him appear—that his 
testimony did almost as much to spread the 
terror of Clive's name, and the belief in his 
invincible might, as the defence of Arcot 
itself. 


“Why, Bob, where on earth have you 
been? I've been hunting for you every- 
where !" cried Tom Watts, as he suddenly 
encountered Clive and his party (all but the 
admiral, who had been called away) at the 
door of o1:2 of the now deserted chambers of 
the pulace, into which the soldiers were just 
carrying the rescued captive. ‘What have 
you got there ?—a wounded man?” 

The young colonel replied by telling, in a 
few sinple and forcible words, the dismal 
story, to which his friend listened with 
mintzled amazemeut and horror. 


* And I wish, Tom," ended Clive, ‘that 
you would just stay by the poor fellow till the 
doctor comes to see after him ; he won't be 
long, for we've sent a man to fetch him. 
Im wanted elsewhere, you know, and 
Watson has had to go off already; but I know 
I can trust you to do all that is needed." 

Watts readily agreed, and was just 
stripping the poor wretch of his wet and 
filthy rags, and wrapping him in a thick 
„hi (native rug) brought him by one ot 
the soldiers, when the doctor of the flagship 
came hurrying in. 

"Quite right," said the doctor, with an 
approving nod; “ we must keep him warm, 
whatever we do, though I'm afraid the 
chances are against him, poor fellow. Let 
me give you a hand." 

The wretched man's body was so 
fearfully wasted, that bones and joints were 
seen almost as plainly as in an actual 
skeleton; and it was disfigured by several 
frightful scars— whether received in fight or 
inflicted by torture it was not easy to 
decide, though the doctor inclined to the 
latter opinion. 

For & time the signs of life given by their 
strange patient were so few and feeble, that 
it seemed as if all their persevering kindness 
would be in vain. But little by little the 
beat of this living corpse's heart became 
perceptibly stronger, his cold, clammy skin 
grew warmer, and his limbs lost something 
of that horrible nerveless limpness which 
had so dismayed Tom Watts at the first. 
There was even a tinge of colour in his livid 
face. 

* He'll do now," said the doctor, ** i£ we 
can only keep up his vital power for a little 
while. Unless he has a relapse, I think we 
shall bring him through it yet.” 

In fact, when Clive and the admiral came 
in again about nightfall, to see how the 
sick man was getting on, they found his eyes 
open, and brightening with a gleam of re- 
viving consciousness. He even made an 
effort to speak, but his voice died away in 
an inarticulate murmur, and his heavy eyes 
closed once more, as if he were utterly worn- 
out. 

„The best thing we can do now," said the 
doctor, ** is to leave him perfectly quiet; and 
if he can sleep (as I expect he will) we shai 
find him improved by to-morrow morning. 

He was right, for when the next day came. 
and our heroes went to visit their patient 
once more, they found him visibly improved. 
His eye was clearer, his colour brighter, and 
his face, though still haggard and sunken, 
far less corpse-like than before. 

As they gathered round his couch, the 
prostrate man’s hollow eyes looked up, at 
first with a vacant stare, and then with a 
sudden gleam of intelligence, at the English 
faces and English un:forms that surrounded 
him. 

“Where am I?" were his first words. 
uttered in a hollow, gasping whisper. 

“Safe under the English flag,” repliei 
Clive heartily, though in a cautiously sub- 
dued tone. Gheriah is in our hands, and 
Angria is dead." 

So far from being comforted by thi: 
assurance of his being *under the English 
flag," the sick man's face fell so visibly, tha: 
all the bystanders looked at him in amaze- 
ment. But at the mention of Angria's death. 
his sunken eyes lighted up with a flash of 
fierce jor, which told how long and how 
cruelly he had suffered at the hands of the 
iron-hearted corsair. 

* Are—you—sure—he's—dead?" gasped 
he feebly. 

*Blown-up with the powder- magazine.“ 
said Clive. But how came you into his 
hands? end who are you?” 

The sufferer’s hollow face hardencd 
suddenly into a look of dogged and dean: 
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stubbornness, as if resolute to give no reply 
to the question. Then he seemed to change 
his mind, and said wearily : 

Well, it cannot much matter now. Iam 
an Englishman, and my name is Richard 
Watts!” 

With all their self-command, Clive and 
Watson started as if stung at this sudden 
revelation that this man whom they had 
risked their lives to save was no other than 
the too notorious renegade whom they had 
so often denounced and reviled as a disgrace 
to the English name. 

“ What ?" cried Tom. springing forward 
excitedly, are you my Uncle Richard?“ 

"I dare say you are not over-proud of 
me," said Richard Watts, with a ghastly 
laugh. * But who are you, then, who call me 
your uncle?“ 

"I" said the young man, “am your 
nephew Tom Watts, of Market Drayton, in 
Shropshire." 

The other looked fixedly at him for a 
moment, and then called out, in & voice 
startling not merely from its unnatural 
depth and power in one so utterly weak, 
but also from its tone of stern and imperious 
command : 

" Leave us, all of you! 
him alone! 

One and all obeyed from sheer amaze- 
ment, and the uncle and nephew were left 
alone together. 
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“ Poor wretch! he has not gained much 
by betraying his country," said Watson, as 
they retired, in a tone of mingled pity and 
disgust. 

“Or by joining hands with rogues like 
Omichund," added Clive, who had long 
since heard from Tom Watts all that Dick 
Scrafton had told him of his uncle’s share 
in the intrigues of the crafty Bengalee. 

More than a quarter of an hour passed, 
and still Tom did not return; and nothing 
was heard from the sick-room but an in- 
articulate murmur of voices. 

Then suddenly broke forth a cry so loud, 
and wild, and piercing, that they could 
hardly believe it to have been really uttered 
by the worn-out invalid. The curtain that 
masked the doorway was flung back, and 
Tom Watts appeared, with marks of strong 
agitation on his face, and in his hand the 
famous pocket-book which had pnssed so 
strangely (as has been seen) from his uncle 
to Omichund, from Omichund to Dick 
Serafton, and from Dick Scrafton to Tom 
himself. 

The doctor hurried into the sick chamber 
just as Tom came out of it; but he returned 
in & few moments, saying gloomily : 

"Just as I thought. The relapse that I 
feared has come, and he has not five 
minutes’ life left in him!” 

In truth, it seemed to the others, as they 
re-entered the chamber of death, that the 
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sufferer had no life in him at all; for he 
was lying back on his couch, white and still 
as a corpse. But all at once a strong quiver 
shook the marble face, and the heavy eyes 
slowly opened. 

“I deserve it all," said he faintly; "I 
have betrayed others, and I am betraved 
myself. ‘Take warning by me, nephew, and, 
whatever you do, stick to the truth; and 
may you end better than I have done. For 
you who have helped me in my need, and 
pitied me in my shame, may you prosper 
wherever you go. But as for the traitor 
Omichund "' (and his voice grew deeper and 
stronger, and swelled into a savage emphasis 
that made even the case-hardened doctor 
shiver), * who robbed and betrayed me, and 
tracked, jackal-like, the game that he dared 
not try to pull down, may the curse of a 
dying man cling to him and all that he has, 
and may he die beggared, and despised, and 
broken-hearted, as I die now!” 

And, as he uttered that tremendous male- 
diction (which those who heard it were to 
recall ere long with terrible reason), the 
renegade fell back into his nephew's arms, a 
deud man.* 


© Richard Watts must not, of course, be taken as a 
fair ty pe of England's first Eastern pioneers ; but that 
there were only too many such Englisbinen in that age 
is unbappily beyond denial. 


( To be continued.) 
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ne adventures of that night were not quite 
over when I left Drumknowe; but I 
cannot remember—at least not distinctly— 
anything that happened during the next two 
or three hours. I must have at length lain 
down on a heap of stones from sheer weari- 
ness, and the next thing I can clearly 
recollect is being awakened by two female 
forms bending over me in the dim grey light 
that foretellsdawn. They were Aunt Bridget 
and Mrs. Egerton. 

Tommy’s mother had grown so terribly 
nervous as the night wore on that it was 
useless to hope, Aunt Bridget said, either to 
keep her or to send her home quietly; so 
Aunt Bridget, who felt very little anxiety 
about me, pretended, however, to do so, and 
accompanied the older lady on the futile 
expedition which she insisted in making — 
that of walking to Drumknowe in search of 
her missing son. 

They both looked very wild and draggled 
when they woke me up from my slumbers on 
the stone-heap. Aunt Bridget was wearing 
an old ulster, which was usually reserved for 
going out in to feed the fowls in wet weather. 
With this and a man’s cloth cap which she 
also used about the back garden she had 
weathered the night fairly well. Mrs. Egerton 
was differently clothed. There was a quan- 
tity of frayed lace, I remember, about her 
mantle, which was not of fashionable cut; 
and she had a bonnet with numerous faded 
flowers and drooping feathers in it, which 
rather italicised the limp condition to which 
she was otherwise reduced. 

„Here's my nephew," said Aunt Bridget 
hopefully; *and now we shall soon see 
Tommy too.” 

“Oh! Mr. Harold.” said Mrs. Egerton, 
“where is my son? Have you found him? 
Did you get to Drumknowe? " 

„ don't know where he is," I answered 
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CHAPTER VI. 


„Couldn't find him in Drum. 


gloowily. 
He hadn't been to the dentist's, 


knowe. 
anyhow.” 

„Did you ask for him high and low?" 

“I don't know about high and low. Every- 
body was in bed ’xcept the p'liceman. He 
didn't know where Tommy was.“ 

Poor Mrs. Egerton wrung her hands in 
despair and sank down on the stone-heap. 
There was not a tear left in her eyes to shed, 
and Aunt Bridget told me afterwards that she 
was very much afraid, by the look of her, 
that the poor dear" would go out of her 
mind. 

„A dreadful thought occurs to me," Mrs. 
Egerton at length said, raising herself 
faintly. 

As long as she could start theories, how- 
ever dreadful they might be, Aunt Bridget 
knew it would be best to humour her. 

“ What is it?“ she asked the old lady. 

“ Suppose that the agony of the toothache 
was so great that he could bear it no longer, 
and in despair made away with himself?” 

„He surely wouldn't till he'd tried the 
dentist," I said. He's somewhere: he 
must be," I added. *'Did you find no trace 
of him between here and home?“ 

No trace whatever," said Aunt Bridget. 
* We roused every house on the way to ask, 
but could hear nothing." 

* Then he must be between here and Drum- 
knowe," I said. “A thought occurs to me. 
He may have turned at the bottom of the 
next brae down the road to the left, to get to 
Drumknowe by Skibness. It’s a trifle 
shorter as the crow flies, and, walking, people 
often take Skibness as a short cut. It's a 
bad road for bicycling, and I shall be very 
angry if he has tuken my bicycle that way. 
But in his pain he may have made the 
quickest route he could think of, and then 
been detained in Skibness by my tyre 


puncturing - which would be very annoying 
indeed." 

After this suggestion nothing could restrain 
Mrs. Egerton, draggled and tired as she was, 
from walking direct for the Skibness road. 
Aunt Bridget, however, insisted on sitting 
down on the stone-heap first for a few 
minutes, and then my dear aunt, with a 
ministering thoughtfulness which I have 
never forgotten, brought out a supply cf 
chocolate, which we munched before starting 
again. I for one was greatly in need of it, 
or at any rate very hungry. Isuppose Mrs. 
Egerton was more in actual need of it; but 
sie only ate it because Aunt Bridget flatly 
refused to go on if she didn't. 

When we had gone a little way, another 
happy thought occurred to me. In the in- 
creasing light I ought to be able to make out 
the marks of my pneumatic tyres along the 
road if Tommy had been that way. If these 
marks should turn down the Skibness road I 
should take it as pretty certain that my idea 
as to Tommy making that way for 
Drumknowe was correct. 

But the main road is very much frequented 
by cyclists, and I could discern many marks 
of such pneumatic tyres as mine. So I said 
nothing till we came to the Skibness turning 
at the bottom of the brae, when I stopped, 
under pretence of being tired, and examined 
the ground at the corner more carefully. 

It accorded with my conjectures. One pair 
of wheels, of the many that had gone along 
the road during the last twenty-four hours, 
had evidently turned sharp round the corner 
and tackled the somewhat steep descent 
which leads to Skibness. At any rate there 
were no other tracks of bicycle-wheels on the 
by-road, and no one would have thought of 
taking that route except under stress of 
circumstances. 

These clues to Tommy's whereabouts 1 
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pointed out to my two companions. They 
gave poor Mrs. Egerton something to live for, 
and she trudged on at a sort of feeble trot in 
a truly surprising way, her eyes always glued 
to the road when the marks of the wheels 
were Visible, calling Aunt Bridget’s attention 
excitedly to every variation in the track. 
She reminded me somehow of an elderly toy 
terrier that had lost its way, and is picking its 
path homewards by the long unaccustomed 
instinet of scent. If the marks in adry place 
became faint or were lost, she would go down 
on her knees to scrutinise the ground more 
carefully, and expected Aunt Bridget to do 
the same; and then she would run forward 
to the place, a little way ahead, where I dis- 
covered them again, and pursue the journey 
with renewed keenness. 

It began to get quite light now, or, at any 
rate, we were more accustomed to the 
darkness. Skibness began to show itself 
in a few faint lights in the distance, and I 
suggested that I should ride forward a little, 
as they could not miss the way, and see if 
anybody was about who could give informa- 
tion. 

I did so, and went at as quick a pace as 
Tommy's machine, not improved by mist and 
damp, would allow me to go. I did not, 
consequently, go so fast but that I could keep 
an eye ou the tracks of my own tyres in the 
road. I was grieved to see how carelessly 
Tommy had been riding my beautiful 
machine. He went straight over sharp 
stones and into gritty ruts; he had been 
jolting along regardless of anything, evi- 
dently, but getting there somehow. 

When I was about three-quarters of a 
mile in front of the ledies I suddenly 
dismounted to examine the ground more 
carefully. 

It was quite plain that Tommy had here 
suddenly turned his machine half round and 
then stopped. It was impossible to make 
out from the road exactly what had 
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happened, but it seemed to me that he had 
very abruptly halted and paused to speak 
with some one. It was just there that the 
road went up a slight incline after crossing a 
small burn, and the slope was fairly dry. 
Still, if he had ridden up the hill there would 
have been marks of the wheel left on it, 
which there were not, and I could ouly 
conclude that he had walked. 

This had happened for about a hundred 
yards, when something must have taken 
place which gave me a real alarm. The 
surface of the road was all scraped and 
dinted with confused footmarks, exactly as 
if a somewhat animated struggle had been 
going on. The ground was rather muddy 
just there, and the footprints were scattered 
about as they are on a football ground where 
& scrimmage has taken place. In one spot I 
could see a dull, smooth place pressed down 
as if some person had sat suddenly with some 
heaviness, and just near it was the impres. 
sion of a hand somewhat larger than my 
friend Tommp's. 

It instantly occurred to me, of course, that 
Tommy had been assaulted. I knew him 
for & sturdy youth, capable, as I had once 
found to my cost, of planting a very telling 
blow when occasion called for it. But really 
it seemed to me here that he might very 
possibly have been overpowercd by numbers, 
and I began, with great apprehension, to 
entertain ideas of the worst kiud. 

There were bicycle-thieves about, and he 
had been riding a particularly good machine 
along a lonely road, frequented only by miners 
of the lowest class. Might they not have 
made an attack on him for the sake of his 
mount? And if so, and he resisted, what 
had happened? I almost shuddered to 
think of what possibilities conjecture might 
feed on. 

There was no time to be lost. The two 
ladies were even now just appearing in sight. 
] must get them past this place somehow. 

(To be continued.) 


It would never do to allow ¿hem to speculate 
on horrible suggestions, When they were 
safely past and on towards Skibness I would 
come back myself and look around the spot 
again, in case anything dreadful should have 
happened near by. 

They paused when they got across the 
burn, for, like me, they found that the wheel 
tracks had ceased. 

“Come on," I said, ‘it’s not any good 
looking out for his marks here. He didnt 
ride this hill—no one would. He walked all 
the way up, and I believe he walked all the 
way from here to Skibness. It's not far, 
and it would hardly be worth while remount- 
ing.“ 

So J burried them by, and urged them on 
to the town. When we were quite near it I 
said, “ You go on, I'll catch you up directly." 
and I wheeled round and in & few minutes 
was examining the disturbed ground 
again. 

I expected to find the hedges broken in 
the struggle I even thought of the heavy 
marks of a body dragged across the neigh. 
bouring fields to the bank of the burn, where 
I should find all that remained of Tommy 
soaking, face downwards, in the cruel cold 
water, or staring straight upwards with cold 
glassy eyes intc the blue firmament above. 

But no, the turnips had been undisturbed 
on both sides of the road. The burn was 
unobstructed by dead bodies. The hedge 
was intact. So I jogged on again to Skiv- 
ness. 

Just as I was rounding a corner in the 
sleeping town Mrs. Egerton burst upon me 
with a face radiant with joy. 

“Oh! Mr. Harold,” she cried, ** thank God 
we've found him at last.” 

„Oh! I'm so jolly glad. Where 2 

"Only in the prison," she answered, 
laughing ecstatically and clapping her cotton 
Po together. Isn't it nice to have found 

im??? 
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THE CAPTAIN OF THE FORE-TOP. 


1 captain looked anxiously at the baro- 
meterin his cabin. It had begun to fall 
ominously. 

There was a hurried knock at the door. 

"Come in!" shouted the captain, as he 
snatched his cap from a peg. 

The lieutenant of the watch entered. 

„It's thicker than ever to windward, sir; 
there's a dense fog driving up, and the wind 
is increasing in force,” he announced to his 
superior. 

“Take a reef in the topsails, Eliot,” 
answered the captain promptly. ^" Tell the 
boatswain to turn the hands up." 

A few seconds later the order was echoing 
along the Brisk's decks, and the men were 
streaming upwards by the various hatch. 
Ways. 

The captain unrolled a chart, glanced for 
a moment at it, and then followed the lheu- 
tenant on deck. 

The Brisk was a 24 gun corvette employed 
upon the east coast of Africa in the suppres. 
sion of the slave trade. At the moment of 
our story she was about twenty miles to the 
eastward of Ras Jirdik, a bold. bluff promon- 
tory formed of huge sun-scorched rocks, and 
utterly destitute of vegetation of any kind. 
The luck of the officers and crew had been 
poor, as during their present cruise they had 
only captured one dhow, which, however, 
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had contained no less than a hundred and 
cight wretched half-starved slaves, whose joy 
at being released from a barbarous and cruel 
captivity may be easily imagined. 

The commander of the Brisk was now 
upon the bridge. “Hands reef topsails! 
Away aloft!” 

Up sprang the topmen into the rigging. 
The helm was eased down. The men on 
deck had manned the weather bruces. The 
topsail yards came surging down upon the 
caps, the canvas wildly tapping about in the 
grip of a fierce squall which had just burst 
upon the ship. The topmenswarmed up the 
topmast rigging, and began to lay out upon 
the foot ropes. ‘Their mates on deck had 
manned the reef tackles. 

Ned Burton was one of the smartest fore- 
topmen on board the Brisk, and a general 
favourite with his shipmates. Quite lately 
he had been promoted to be captain of his 
top—a very responsible position aloft. 

Ned was at the weather yardarm, passing 
the earring. This is a very dangerous post 
when the ship happens to be rolling heavily 
in a lumpy seaway. All went well, however, 
on this occasion, and as soon as the reef had 
been taken in, the men made the best of 
their way into the tops, preparatory to de- 
scending on deck. 

The seamen on deck were running away 


with the topsail halliards, and slowly and 
heavily the giant yards went sliding up the 
well-greased topmasts. 

Ned Burton and some of his men remained 
in the fore-top, the remainder having now 
reached the deck. 

“ Overhaul the gear there!“ shouted Ned 
from his post in the rear part of the top. 
That starboard reef-tackle seems to run a 
bit stiff.” 

“ Belay the balliards ! " shouted the com- 
mander from the poop. ‘‘ Man the lee 
braces, my men." Another stiff squall had 
just burst upon the Brisk, and the sea was 
white with foam. In angry gusts the wind 
howled through the rigging, and caused the 
corvette to bury her lee scuppers under water 
as she tore along through the frenzied seas 
under her reduced canvas. The yards had 
now been braced up, and the vessel put upon 
her course again. She was close-hauled 
upon the starboard tack, and running at 
about eight knots an hour. The sky to 
Windward was as black as thunder, and 
every moment the waves were increasing 
in size, breaking with terrific force agninst 
the staunch weather bulwarks, and flying 
in scud and spray over the hammock 
nettings. 

Clear the tops!" yelled the commander, 
who now had to exert his voice to the utter- 
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most in order to be heard above the turmoil 
of the elements. 

“ Ay, ay, sir," responded Ned Burton, and 
forthwith he and his mates swung themselves 
over the futtocks on the lee side, and com- 
menced to run down the ratlines of the 
fore-rigging. | 

Ned's mates had already reached the deck, 
and he was about to follow their example, 
when the heavy wet fore-sheet was violently 
jerked upwards by the straining of the sail, 
and caught the captain of the top 
under his bare feet. In an instant, 
and without a moment's warning, 
he was flung upwards, and then 
hurled overboard into the midst of 
the tempestuous waves. 

The blocd-curdling cry of * Man 
overboard! " rang out from a score 
of throats. 

The commander was prompti- 
tude itself, called away the life- 
boat's crew, and ordered the ship's 
main-topsail to be laid to the mast. 

The lifebuoy had been let go by 
the sentry on duty over it, but 
whether there was any chance of 
Ned reaching it could not be told, 
as the weather was now so thick 
that neither buoy nor man could 
be seen by the eager watchers on 
board the ship. 

The lifeboat’s crew, prompt to 
the call of duty, scrambled hurri- 
edly into the weather quarter-boat, UU 
accompanied by their midshipman ö 
— a youngster of sixteen, named 
Errol. The falls were lowered, and 
when the cutter was yet some 
distance from the water, she was 
released, and fell with a pro- 
digious splash, but on an even keel, 
into the seething spray-capped 
waves. The oars were out in an 
instant, and the crew gave way 
with a will, encouraged by voice 
and gesture by young Errol. 

In a few seconds the boat was 
lost to the view of the Brisk’s 
ship's company —completely swal- 
lowed up in the driving mist. 

It was fortunate indeed that the 
coxswain of the lifeboat was a clever 
steersman, or the cutter would in- 
evitably have been swamped in the 
heavy seas. As it was, the little 
craft laboured heavily, and shipped 
a great deal of water. In a few 
seconds the crew were drenched to 
the skin with scud and spray. 

It was now about six bells in the 
forenoon watch eleven o'clock. 

* Shall we ever find poor Bur- 
ton?“ asked young Errol anxiously 
of his coxswain ; “ one can't see a 
yard in front of the boat!“ i 

It's properly thick, sir," an- 
swered the seaman ; ** we can but 
do our best. It's likely enough 
that if we can only light upon the 
lifebuoy, we shall find Burton 
climging to it like a barnacle to a 
ship's bottom." 

The search, however, proved a 
fruitless one. In spite of the 
bravery and exertions of the crew, 
no trace could be found either of the life- 
buoy or of the luckless captain of the fore- 
top. Again and again the men shouted at 
the top of their voices in the hope of hearing 
an answering call, but only the ominous 
howling of the wind and the lashing of the 
tempestuous waves smote upon their ears. 
The fog was as thick as ever, and the storm 
appeared to be increasing in violence. 

With great reluctance, and with an aching 
heart, Errol at length came to the conclusion 
that it was his duty to return to the ship. 
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Hark! was that a gun? A slight 
reverberation reached the ears of the cutter’s 
crew. 

A signal to return on board,” said Errol, 
"but I haven't the least idea from which 
direction it came.” 

The coxswain put the helm over. * The 
old hooker will go on firing guns," he 
remarked, ** and no doubt we shall hear 'em 
more clearly after a bit." 


The men gave way with a will. Their 
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was pure guesswork. The men soon began 
to show signs of fatigue, and no wonder, for 
it was now close upon two hours since they 
had quitted the Brisk’s side. j 

A huge sea burst over the bows of the 
cutter, shaking her violently from stem to 
stern and half tilling her with water. 

There's only one thing to do, sir," said 
the coxswain hurriedly to the midshipman ; 
" we must step our mast, and drive before 
the wind with a rag of a sail." 
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hearts were sad indeed at the loss of their 
much-loved shipmate, but they recognised 
that all had been done that was possible 
under the cireumstances. In fact, their own 
lives were in imminent danger, for every 
sea threatened to engulf the cutter—so 
mountainous had the waves become. 

Errol and his coxswain listened intently 
for the expected signal guns, but they were 
sorely disappointed. The howling of the 


' gale perhaps prevented the firing from being 


heard. Meantime the steering of pe boat 


'enormous 


Errol ordered the men to lay in their oars. 
A close-reefed lugsail was set, and away the 
boat bounded over the sea, pursued by 
foam-capped waves which 
threatened every moment to poop her. As 
to the whereabouts of the Brisk, that was a 
matter could not now be considered. Her 
guns were inaudible, and her direction was 
unknown. 

For hours the cutter flew before the wind. 
Then the fog lifted, and a lofty grey coast- 
line became revealed, looming dark against a 
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stormy sky. Not a vessel was insight. The 
cutter appeared to be alone upon the waste of 
waters over which she was scudding 80 rapidly. 
The gale was diminishing in force, but a 
heavy sea was still running. The darkness 
of night was approaching, and a ruddy bar 
of lizht gleamed amid the storm rack in the 
western heavens. 

Arid and forbidding was the aspect of the 
coastline of the Great Dark Continent, but 
nevertheless the sight was a welcome one to 
our naval friends, for they anticipated that 
some kind of shelter could be found for their 
storm-tossed boat. 

"That cape is Ras Jirdik," said Errol to 
his coxswain, pointing to a gloomy precipitous 
headland jutting out amidst lines of snowy 
breakers. *I know that there is a fairly 
sheltered bay to the northward of it. I vote 
we steer for it, and try and find anchorage 
for the night. By the morning the gale will 
probably have blown itself out, and we shall 
be able to make an ofting, and search for the 
Brisk.” 

“That’s the ticket, I reckon, sir. I don't 
doubt but what we'll find holding ground 
inshore there, but we must give the surf a 
wide berth, for 'tis bad enough at the best of 
times, and I'll stake a month's grog there'll 
be a tidy land swell running with this here 
easterly gale.” 

With a flowing sheet the boat ran on. 
The wind was undoubtedly lulling and the 
sea going down. Eagerly the men scanned 
the now darkening horizon to see if the 
Brisk should be in sight, but no gleam of sail 
appeared against the nigrescent sky. The 
corvette was no doubt cruising about in 
search of her lost boat. 

Darkness fell, and found the cutter safely 
anchored in the almost landlocked bay of 
which the midshipman had spoken. In the 
lockers was a small quantity of ship’s biscuit 
and water, of which the crew made a frugal 
supper by the light of the boat’s lantern, 
eagerly discussing the chance of rejoining 
their floating home on the morrow. 

The early part of the night—before the 
moon arose—was as dark as pitch. Not one 
solitary star gleamed out of the blackness 
overhead. The sound of the heavy booming 
surf breaking upon the cliff like rocks of Ras 
Jirdik which guarded the southern end of the 
bay was distinctly audibie—a warning to rash 
mariners to give it a wide berth. 

A strict watch was kept all night long. 
Young Errol never closed his eyes once, 
although his coxswain begged him to snatch 
forty winks. 

Dawn broke upon a calm and peaceful 
world. The storm had passed away to the 
westward, and although there was a land- 
swell still running, the white horses were not 
visible in the ofting. Twilight is very brief 
in the tropics. The sun arose in golden and 
ruddy pump above the eastern horizon, and 
warmed with its beneficent rays the some- 
what chilly air of early morning. 

Errol had a telescope with him, with which 
he swept the horizon in search of a sail, but 
his eager scrutiny was not rewarded, and it 
became necessary to think of breaktast, for 
everyone was famishing. Fortunately there 
was the breaker of fresh water in the boat, 
and a pannikin. Some biscuit still remained, 
and this was broken up, soaked in the water, 
and handed round. Sailors are not fastidious 
in the way of food, for experience has 
taught them not to be so. Their hardy con- 
stitutions find nutriment where a more 
delicately nurtured man would starve. 

Errol grasped his coxswain's arm in a 
convulsive grip, as he pointed wildly in the 
direction of a low promontory which jutted 
out into the sea in a northerly direction. 

Eagerly the seaman’s eye travelled in the 
direction indicated, and lighted upon the 
mast of a vessel peeping above some of 
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the sun-scorched rocks of the projecting 
cape. 

“°Tis the mast of a dhow!” gasped out 
the coxswain, slapping his thigh. Now 
what in the name of fortune is she up to? 

* I suppose she sought shelter in the same 
way as we did," answered tbe middy, levelling 
his telescope at the stranger. “I can't see 
her hull, but her mast rakes exactly like a 
dhow's. Just fancy if she should turn out to 
be a slaver ! ” 

“My eye!" ejaculated the  coxswain, 
*^'twould be a bit of a spree such as don't 
come our way very often, but I’m jiggered if 
we've got a cutlass or pistol in the boat, and 
the beggars would show fight if they knew it. 
Don't you make any mistake about that! 

„We've got the stretchers,” observed the 
middy, with a laugh. * Couldn't we make 
shift with them? A blow from one of them 
would make an Arab slave. dealer see stars, or 
I'm mistaken ! ” 

“I once dropped a Chinaman with one." 
said the coxswain thoughtfully, * but his 
skull was like pasteboard, so to speak. His 
rooftree was a bit flimsy, and got caved in at 
the fust —-” 

“Shall we up anchor, sir?” interrupted 
an impetuous member of the crew. "That 
there vessel may take the alarm at any 
moment.“ 

The coxswain gave a withering glance at 
the speaker; but as there was really no time 
to be lost, Errol gave the necessary orders. 
and the cutter was immediately got under 
way, and hoisting her foresail proceeded 
rapidly in the direction of the promontory 
behind which the mysterious stranger had 
screened herself. Conjecture was rife as to 
her character, and the men talked in eager 
whispers as they peered at her over the gun- 
wale. 

No human beings appeared upon the shores 
of the bay, or clambered about the brown 
honeycombed rocks of the promontories. 
Desolate, arid, and forbidding was the scene, 
and the only sounds that broke upon the ear 
were the shrill screams of numerous sea- 
birds, and the distant thunder of the booming 
surf. 

The stranger remained passively at anchor. 
and it was evident that no alarm had as yet 
been given. 

The cutter buzzed along, and soon doubled 
the point. The dhow was revealed fully to 
view. A large vessel she looked, but some- 
what low in the water as if she carried a 
weighty cargo. Over her high-pooped stern 
tloated a blood-red flag—emblematic of her 
mission in life. 

An alarm was now given. Shouts of alarm 
and defiance rang out from the dhow’s deck, 
and natives were seen hurriedly rushing 
hither and thither like a horde of disturbed 
ants. 

“ Of course she may be a lawful trader," 
said Errol to his coxswain. “Ishall demand 
to see their papers, and if they are in order 
of course we cannot interfere with them.” 

„That's right enough, sir," said the sea- 
man, * but I tell you honestly I don't like the 
cut of this fellow's jib! It ain't by no means 
shipshape to have all them caterwaulin 
heathen on board. They're not wanted to 
work the ship, I take it!” 

The cutter was now sailing close-hauled, 
and steering straight for the dhow. The 
crew of the latter made no attempt to raise 
their anchor, but & number of them.— 
apparently armed — were seen mustering in 
the waist of the vessel as if to give a warm 
reception to anyone attempting to board. 

Errol rose in the stern sheets of the boat, 
and shouted out in the best Arabic he could 
muster up: 

I have come to examine your papers.“ 

Two or three tiny jets of flame gushed 
from over the dhow’s taffrail, and slugs 


whizzed past the middy’s head and splashed 
into the water beyond. 

This was a bellicose answer to a pacific 
speech, but it was not altogether unexpected 
by the young officer and his crew, they 
having had some experience of slave-cruisiny 
work. 

It was fortunate indeed that the aim of 
these warlike Arabs had been high. The 
muskets carried by these merciless dealers in 
human flesh are usually of an antique pattern 
and take some considerable time to load. 

* Sure enough they're slaver Jand-sharks,”’ 
exclaimed the coxswain, a8 he put the helm 
over; “and see if I don't play a toon on 
some of their ugly pates with this here tiller 
in & brace of shakes! " 

A hand by the halliards ! ” sung out Errol. 
who was as cool as possible. Bowmen 
stand by with your boathooks ! "' 

Nothing daunted by the odds opposed to 
them, the seamen seized their stretchers and 
prepared to board the instant the order 
should be given. 

A row of defiant turbaned visages glared 
over the dhow's bulwarks. Spears and 
scimitars gleamed in the bright sunlight, and 
several long brown musket barrels were 
pointed straight at the advancing man-of. 
war's boat. 

It was an exciting moment ! 

The young midshipman still stood erect 
in the boat, his telescope firmly grasped in 
his right hand. 

Lower away! he shouted excitedly. 

The sail was promptly doused, and tbe 
boat glided on by her own impetus. 

“Grab some of the beggars’ weapons so 
soon as you can, lads!” yelled the coxswain. 
* Stand by to board? 

At this moment two more shots were fired 
from the dhow, one of which slightly 
wounded one of the bluejackets in the left 
wrist. Then the cutter found herself 
alongside her unwieldy antagonist, from 
whose deck arose a most frightful chorus of 
angry shouts and vile denunciations, mingled 
with the clashing of weapons and the 
subdued shrieks of the miserable slaves pent 
up below on bamboo decks. 

The bowmen hung on like grim death, 
whilst their shipmates, whirling their 
stretchers over their heads, prepared to 
scramble on board the enemy. 

With no weapon but his telescope, Errol 
began to clamber up the side with the 
activity of a wild-cat, closely followed by his 
men. 

A pistol was snapped in the middy’s face. 
but fortunately it missed fire. The next 
instant, however, in endeavouring to avoid 
a spear.thrust, he missed his footing, and 
fell back headlong into the cutter, amidst the 
jeers and taunts of the Arabs. 

A midshipman is not easily nonplussed, 
however, and Errol, only slightly bruised, 
was on his feet in a moment, and again 
made a rush for the dhow's side. Some cf 
his men were already exchanging blows 
with the ferocious Arabs, and one un 
fortunate bluejacket was in the act of falling 
backwards, badly wounded by a musket 
shot. 

" Brisks to the fore! Wire in to the 
swabs, my bully.boys!" the coxswain was 
shouting, laying about him manfully at the 
same time with the boat's tiller. 

In an instant Errol was over the bulwarks 
without any further mishap, &nd had rushed 
to back up his coxswain. 

* That's one for his noddle!" the latter 
exclaimed, as an Arab went down before him 
with a broken pate; “I reckon I'll have the 
fust.cousin to a cutlass in my flipper nov 
that that fellow's lost the number of his 
mess — and so saying he leant down and 
wrested a scimitar out of the fallen man’s 
hand, with which formidable weapon he 


rushed once more into the fray, clearing a 
way before him, as he was a man of hercu- 
lean strength. 

The Arabs had uttered triumphant cries 
of joy on perceiving that their enemies were 
only armed with stretchers, for they deemed 
it would be the easiest thing possible to 
repel the attack, and drive the audacious 
boarders back again into their own boat. 
To their utter discomfiture and surprise, 
they found this despised enemy clambering 
in over the bulwarks with a dash and 
determination which nothing could with- 
stand. 

One of the first Arabs cut down by the 
doughty coxswain had been possessed of & 
pair of curiously chased pistols, and these 
Errol managed to possess himself of, and, 
finding that one of them was still loaded, 
fired it straight at the man he conjectured 
to be the captain of the dhow, and who, re. 
ceiving the bullet in his lungs, fell mortally 
wounded. This catastrophe greatly dis- 
heartened the Arabs, for the man in question, 
although not the captain of their vessel, 
was a chief of great influence, and one of 
those devout Mohammedans who, having 
accomplished the pilgrimage to Mecca, is 
entitled to prefix the title Hadji to his name. 
No sooner had the real captain of the dhow 
geen this important personage fall, than he 
uttered & wild cry of fanatical horror and 
rage, fired his pistols promiscuously amongst 
his enemies, thereby mortally wounding a 
young seaman, and then, tearing off a rude 
deck covering near the mainmast, bellowed 
.ome orders in Arabic to one of his crew 
who was stationed below in charge of the 
slaves. 

In an instant a hideous uproar took place, 
the slight deck was burst open in several 
places, and scores of half-nude half starved 
African slaves rushed up _helter-skelter, 
evidently in the wildest alarm, and, after 
glaring about them for a few seconds like 
insane creatures, made for the bows of the 
vessel in a body, and without a moments 
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hesitation bezan to plunge over the bulwarks 
into the sea. 

The coxswain of the cutter rushed at the 
captain of the dhow, who still stood by the 
mainmast, and attacked him vigorously with 
his scimitar. Calling upon his men to back 
him up, Errol snatched up a bloodstained 
spear, and, bounding forward, buried it in the 
breast of a swarthy Arab, who was advancing 
to cut down the coxswain. A very fierce 
and sanguinary hand-to-hand conflict now 
ensued, but it was of short duration, for the 
slaver-captain—who had also been armed : 
with & scimitar—had been run through the 
heart by the coxswain, and this event caused 
such a panic amongst the Arabs that they 
almost immediately threw down their arms 
and begged for mercy. 

In an instant every bluejacket was armed 
io the teeth with spears, scimitars, curved 
daggers, and curiously chased pistols and 
matchlocks. 

Errol and his coxswain, both of whom 
were to & certain extent conversant with 
Arabic, sprang forward to endeavour to 
pacify the slaves and prevent their mad rush 
overboard. Already many of these ignorant 
and unfortunate beings were swimming 
towards the shore. Nota few were sinking 
for the last time, and one miserable slave 
boy had been seized by a huge voracious 
shark, and dragged shrieking beneath the 
surface of the water. It was a terrible and 
heartrending spectacle, for well did the 
seamen know that other sharks must be in 
the vicinity. Two men had jumped into the 
cutter, and, with the assistance of the bow- 
men already there, had pushed off to rescue 
as many drowning slaves as possible, whilst 
Errol and those with him exerted themselves 
to the utmost to induce those on deck to 
return below. 

A sudden shout of astonishment and joy 
arose from abeft all! A bluejacket had just 
issued from the slaver captain's quarters, 
escorting Ned Burton, the petty officer for 
whom such a long and unavailing search 
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had been made, and who was thought to be 
fathoms deep in an ocean grave. His arms 
were bound behind him, but these bonds 
were quickly severed, and he in a few words 
explained to his delighted shipmates how hc 
had been almost run down in the fog by the 
slave-dhow, and rescued by her crew, who 
had heard his despairing cries for help, they 
doubtless thinking that they would reap a 
rich reward by conveying him to som: 
British settlement. 

Burton, who seemed none the worse for 
his extraordinary adventure, at once set 
to work to assist his friends in calming 
the fears of the slaves and securing them 
below. There were also the wounded to 
attend to. Of the slaves who had sprung 
overboard, a few had already landed upon 
the neighbouring beach. The cutter had 
secured the rest, but it was known that 
several had been drowned or eaten by 
sharks. 

Happening to glance seawards whilst all 
this was going forward, Errol saw to his 
astonishment that a large vessel was steam- 
ing slowly towards them. A glance through 
his telescope confirmed him in his suspicion 
that it was the Brisk herself. This was n 
fortunate ending indeed to our friends’ 
adventure. An hour later all were safe on 
board their floating home again. The 
slave-dhow was valued at a thousand 
pounds, which sum was distributed amongst 
the officers and crew. 
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A BOYS ADVENTURE AMONGST PATBANS. 


N oT very long ago the Afridis and several 

other warlike Pathan tribes, living be- 
tween the frontiers of India and Afghanistan, 
were stirred up by their fanatical mullahs * 
to slay and exterminate the infidel English, 
and to go forth to victory in the name of 
Allah and his prophet. So the tribes rose, 
and our forts were attacked and our men 
treacherously slain; British troops were 
rapidly prepared for war, and, amongst other 
regiments, the Cotswoldshire Light Infantry 
was moved to the front. 

At the Sunday-imorning service, two days 
before the departure of the battalion from its 
peaceful station in the Punjab, the chaplain 
reminded the men that a serious time was 
before them. He had noticed the reckless 
glee with which many of them welcomed the 
idea of war, and, without causing them to 
regard their duty with dismay, he yet touched 
many a rough fellow’s neart, and made him 
feel more friendly and merciful towards the 
brave and strong, but deluded, foe against 
whom the regiment was going to match itself 
in mortal combat. 

To one unimportant member of the corps 
the sermon went home. "There was no deny- 
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* Mohammedan priests. 


By FRED. P. GIBBON. 


CHAPTER I. 


ing it: Harry Denton, bugler, aged sixteen, 
felt downhearted. The boy had run away 
from home soon after the death of his 
father—a mother he had never known— be- 
cause he fancied the uncle under whose 
charge he was placed found pleasure in ill- 
treating him. Now in this he was grievously 
mistaken ; the uncle was & cold, unsympa- 
thetic man who neither understood nor cared 
for boys, but who had tried, according to his 
lights, to do his duty by the orphan nephew. 

The uncle having fallen ill of an infectious 
disease, Harry was sent to stay with his 
married cousin in another part of London, 
and he took this opportunity to run away. 
The lad had for many years cherished the 
idea of becoming a soldier, little knowing, 
silly fellow, what soldiering meant. Having 
been a bugler in a company of the Boys’ 
Brigade, he now betook himself, partly by 
train and partly by tramping, to the depót 
of the Cotswoldshire Regiment, and there 
applied to enlist in that capacity. 

This was not so easy as he had imagined, 
and, alas! hequickly found himself practising 
deceit, and one lie brought on another. He 
said he had no parents, which was true; he 
then went on to state that he had no home 
and no one to care for him, which state- 


ments were false. He had had the forc. 


. thought to array himself in his shabbicst 


garments in' order to appear uncared for, and, 
noting the looks of suspicion, he stifled his 
conscience—for Harry had hitherto been a 
truthful lad — and made out that his life since 
his parent's death had been a pitiable onc. 
lhe battalion chanced to be short of 
buglers and he was taken, though the ad. 
jutant had every intention of making further 
inquiries. Two days later, however, the Cots- 
wolds were ordered, out of their turn, to get 


ready to sail for India, and in the confusion 


that ensued the adjutant, upon whom fell the 
bulk of the work, hardly knew for many days 
whether he stood on his head or his feet. So 
the young bugler was quite forgotten. 

Before long the Cotswolds embarked on the 
troopship Malabar for the East. to Harry’s 
great joy, and eventually he set foot on that 
famous soil, his soul filled with the me- 
mories of Clive, Havelock, Outram, Sir Henry 
Lawrence, and of a hero of his own day, 
Lord Roberts. 

There is no space to tell of his life in the 
Punjab, the country of the brave and warlike 
Sikhs. Suffice to say that he found a soldier's 
life by no means a bed of roses. Enjoyment 
and fun there certainly were, but far more 
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‘hardship than either. At first he looked upon 
the men of his regiment as so many glorious 
heroes of romance, but he soon found out 
that they were merely 800 British workmen 
in red coats. Hardly more than twenty of 
them had ever seen real fighting; and there 
followed a reaction of dismay and despair as 
the lad discovered from their nicknames that 
one of his imagined heroes of chivalry had, 
but a few months ago, gained his livelihood 
by selling penny toys in the street; that 
another was but recently a bootblack ; that & 
third had been employed for a couple of years 
as a fishmonger's assistant; and that the 
majority were as ignorant of war as he 
himself. 

Though he was disgusted and somewhat 
frightened by the bullying of some, the 
drunkenness and rowdyism of others, and, at 
first, shocked by the language—alas! both 
blasphemous and indecent—used by so many, 
Harry soon learnt that, rough characters 
though they undoubtedly were, a very great 
number were good-hearted, good-natured men 
and lads, full of fun and animal spirits. If 
no better, they were certainly no worse than 
an average 800 fellows picked at random from 
the same class in any of our streets. 


“We aren't no thin rel beroe, nor we aren't no 
black guards too, 
But single men in barricks, most remarkable like 
you,” 


sings Mr. Kipling’s famous Tommy." 
Never had Harry's conscience allowed him 
to forget the lies he had told in order to 
enlist. His father and his officers in the 
Boys’ Brigade had taught him to abhor that 
sin &bove all others, and as he sat listening 
to this sermon— whilst the chaplain spoke for 
& few moments on the priceless value of 
truth and of straightforward dealing —the 
lad made a resolve to lie no more. God help- 
; ing him. For the Reverend John Harvey 
^ was loved and respected in the regiment. 
J fair cricketer, a first-rate‘ socker ” footballer, 
Ja jovial comrade, and a downright manly 
Christian, he had gained a popularity he had 
ÀJ never sought. The soldiers knew that their 
t chaplain tried to practise that which he 
1 preached, so his words carried more weight 
| and were more readily listened to than would 
M otherwise have been the case. 
That night Harry went into the boys' 
/ barrack-room, full also of a second resolve. 
| He had just been reading Tom Brown's 
1 Schooldays" from the regimental library, 
and, remembering Arthur’s nobility and 
courage, and the lesson Tom Brown had 
» learnt therefrom, he knelt down and prayed. 
At least, he knelt in the attitude of prayer, 
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JT map a brother—a very big boy when I was 
{ a little one, and to my sight almost a man 
ho was a great sportsman. All the guns, 
ind firearms generally, including two or 
three fowling-pieces, a short rifle, and a long 
Lid Tower musket with a flint lock, and 
pistols of various sizes, and one pon- 

ylerous, formidable-looking old blunderbuss, 

;n the house were virtually his, or at his 
piisposal ; for he happened to be the only big 
" boy at home, and loved guns, and no other 

zrown-up person in a house full of people 
/-ared to shoot. Nor did we have any 

neighbour within a circuit of fifteen to 
twenty miles on that thinly settled part of 
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but the words- would not come coherently ; 
his brain was too confused and dazed. 

In spite of a good home and of the Boys’ 
Brigade training—the grand training given 
in a really good company of the Boys’ Brigade 
—he had at first been content with a lazy 
cowardly prayer in bed, and of late even that 
had been dropped and forgotten. To his 
surprise—perhaps to his secret chagrin, for 
Harry was strong and did not fear a fight— 
no boots were hurled at him as he had half 
expected; instead, two of the other lads 
followed the example: two lads who were 
glad of a leader, who wished to do what they 
knew to be the right thing, but would not 
otherwise have dared. Rarely had a regi- 
mental chaplain’s sermon produced such an 
effect. Indeed, one of the otticers had been 
heard to express an opinion that that sort of 
talk would unfit the men for their work ; and 
the colonel smiled, for he knew better. When 
Harry and his comrades rose from their 
knees, Callighan, the biggest lad in the regi- 
ment, remarked: 

„Well, you're measly kids, you are! Bin 
‘ere for months, an’ never put up a prayer 
yet, until there's a chanst o' yer gittin’ "urt, 
an' then yer not ashamed to pray t'ave yer 
dirty skins kep’ ole. Bah! I should think 
shame o! meself, I should ! " 

Our bugler went first red and then white, 
and could not deny that the speaker was 
right—that it did seem cowardly to pray 
only when danger loomed large in front of 
them. This taught him another lesson. 

“Right you are, Cally!” he exclaimed ; 
“Tve bin a coward for being frightened of 
prayin' before, but that's no reason I 
shouldn't begin now." 

„Well,“ replied Callighan, “I ain't a-goin' 
to pray now; yer don't catch me at it. No, 
I'll wait till we get safe back before I start. 
I ain't no dirty coward to begin now, what- 
ever the padre says." 

Harry liked Callighan better than any of 
the otber iads, and could not deny the force 
of his criticisms, though he felt sure he 
himself had, though late, taken the right 
course. So he continued to say his prayers, 
but, as a compromise, he purposely abstained 
from praying to be kept from bodily hurt and 
danger. It seemed too mean to ask for this 
when he had neglected his duty so long. 
Whether right or wrong in this, the lad at 
any rate proved that he possessed some grit 
and manliness. 

To cut a long story short, they arrived in 
Peshawur, the town that guards the gate of 
India, and there joined Sir William Lock- 
hart’s force assembled ior the invasion of 
the wild Tirah hills. Day after day of 
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EARLY SHOOTING DAYS. 


Bv W. H. HUDSON, F. Zz. S.. 


MY 


the Argentine pampas where we lived who 
possessed a gun or ever fired one off. Our 
neighbours were mostly natives, and they 
had not risen to the use of firearms, except 
carbines to kill one another with in those 
distant days. 

At that period I was always wishing I was 
a big boy too, like my brother, so as to be 
able to shoot; for this seemed to my young 
mind about the greatest happiness one 
could know ; and as the next best thing to 
shooting myself I attended my brother in his 
expeditions, and held his horse for him, 
picked up and carried the birds, and was 
deeply grateful to him for allowing me to 


the 
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feverish excitement but little fighting 
passed, and still very few of the enemy 
had been seen. The men began to jeer at 
Pathans, and to openly regret the 
absence of strife and mortal combat. But 
one day, when the Cotswolds were at the 


head of a column passing through a valley 


above which towered stern barren mountains 
of tremendous height, the advance guard was 
suddenly attacked by hundreds of the fierce 
mountaineers, who seemed to spring from 
the very ground. 

. The boy saw the savage foaming faces 
around him; the glaring eyes and rolling eye- 
balls, the long knives wielded by strong mus- 
cular arms; and the shimmer of the steel in 
the sun glistened like the sparkleof the waves 
ona summer day. Then he remembered like 
a nightmare that a wild evil face was thrust 
almost into his own; he could see some- 
thing descending swiftly above him; sud- 
denly his head seemed to split into thousands 
of pieces, . . . and when he recovered 
consciousness, he was lying on the rocks 
bound hand and foot in the midst of a 
crowd of Afridi warriors. On his head was 
a lump as large as a pigeon's egg, caused by 
a blow from the stock of a Pathan jezail. 

Four of his comrades had been killed and 
ten or a dozen wounded in the attack, but 
none had been captured save himself, and 
his absence had not been noticed in the 
confusion. As soon as the remaining 
companies of the Cotswoldshire Regiment 
had hurried up, the Afridis had retired, and 
the battalion waited for the other corps Jefore 
venturing into the dangerous defile, not 
knowing what large force might there be 
hidden. 

Some of the chiefs and headmen amongst 
the Mohammedan fanatics who surrounded 
their captive were planning an ambush at 
the steepest and narrowest point of the pass. 
Now by some lucky chance—or was it 
unlucky ?—soon after his arrival nine 
months ago, Harry had made friends with an 
Afghan servant of one of the ofticers, and 
from this man he had picked up a good deal 
of the Pushtu tongue, and in spite of the 
terrible pain in his head he was able to 
piece the plans together. But the tribesmen 
saw this! 

‘The cub understands!“ exclaimed one. 

“What matter? He will not live to tell,” 
grimly chuckled another. 

“That he shall!" declared the third, a 
truculent savage, whose aspect seemed the 
least mercifil of all. 

* Why, Khoda Khan, thou turned tender ? ” 
laughed the first speaker ; and Khoda Khan's 
gcornful laugh made Harry's flesh creep. 


Author of * The Naturalist in La Plata,” * [dle Days in Patagonia,” ete, ete, 


serve him in this way. We had many 
exciting adventures together. I remember 
how one summer day he came flying home 
to get his gun, having just seen an immense 
flock of golden plover come down at a spot 
about a mile from home. With his gun and 
a sack to put the birds in he mounted his 
pony and I with him ; for our ponies wcre 
accustomed to carry two, and, at a pinch, 
three. We found the flock where he had 
seen it alight —thousands of birds running 
nbout busily feeding on a piece of level wet 
ground. The bird of which I speak was the 
Charadrius dominicana, that breeds in 
Arctic America and migrates in August and 
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September to the distant plains of La Plata 
and Patagonia; in appearance it is 80 like 
our golden plover, C. pluvialis, as to be not 
easily distinguishable from it. 

The birds were quite tame—all our wild 
birds wereif anything too tame in those days 
—and thirty-one fell to the shot. After 
gathering and putting them into the bag 
we remounted, and set out on our return 
at a fast gallop. We were riding barebacked, 
and as our pony had a curiously shaped 
back, sloping towards the neck, we slipped 
farther and farther forwards until we were 
getting over his shoulders, and I screamed 
“Stop! stopl" But my brother had the 
gun and bag of birds in his arms, and had 
lost the reins and could not pull up. How- 
ever, the pony seemed to have understood, for 
he came to a dead stop of his own accord, 
on the edge of a pool of water, into which we 
were pitched headlong. When I raised 
inyself I saw the bag of birds at my side 
and at some distance the gun lying under 
water; about three yards ahead of me my 
brother was sitting up in th? pool looking 
astonished. Luckily, the pool was clear with 
& grass bottom, and we were not hurt; so, 
quickly remounting our pony, we went on our 
way laughing at our mishap. 

Occasionally, however, we got into serious 
trouble. On one occasion my elder brother 
persuaded me and another still younger 
brother to join him in a secret shooting 
expedition which he had planned. We were 
to start on horseback before daybreak, and 
ride to a marshy lagoon a few miles distant, 
and shoot a lot of ducks and get home about 
breakfast time. The main thing was to keep 
the plan secret, then it would be all right, 
for the sight of the number of wild duck we 
should have to show on our return would at 
once cause our escapade to be forgiven. 

In the evening, instead of letting our ponies 
go, we took them into the plantation, and 
tethered them among the trees, and next 
morning about three o’clock got up and stole 
cautiously out of the house, mounted, and 
set out on our adventure. It was a cold 
misty morning when the light came, and the 
ducks were excessively wild. In vain we 
followed the flocks, my brother stalking 
them through the long wet rushes in the 
water; not one bird could he get, and at last 
we were obliged to go back empty-handed “ to 
face the music." At half-past ten we rode 
up to the door, wet and hungry and mise- 
rable, and found the house in a state of 
commotion at our disappearance, for it was 
assumed that we had runaway. Our punish- 
ment was to go breakfastless that day, and our 
elder brother, who had been the leader, was in 
addition sternly lectured and forbidden to 
use a gun for the future. 

That seemed to us alla very hard thing, 
and for the next few days we were inclined 
to look on life as a rather tame, insipid 
business ; but soon, to our great joy, the ban 
was removed. In forbidding us the use of the 
guns my father had been punishing him- 
self as well as us, for he never thoroughly 
enjoyed a meal—breakfast, dinner, or supper 
—unless he had a bird on the table, wild 
duok, or plover, or snipe; but a cold roast 
wild duck was his favourite breakfast dish, 
and he was not quite happy unless he had 
it. Andso my brother was forgiven, and life 
was once more worth liviny. 

Still I was not altogether happy, and 
never could be, I thought, so long as I was 
not allowed to shoot. It was of course a 
privilege to be allowed to attend my brother, 
but it seemed to me that I was old and big 
enongh to have a gun. I had been a rider 
on horseback since the age of six, and now 
was ten, and in various exercises I was not 
much behind my elder brother, although 
when we boxed, or practised with our wooden 
foils or with the single-stick, he invariably 
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punished me in the most barbarous manner. 
He was my hero, and guide and philosopher, 
and of course friend, but he always managed 
to dissemble his love, and sometimes I 
revolted against his tyranny only to get 
punished more than ever. 

About this time an old gentleman who 
lived with us made me a present of a collec- 
tion of pen-and-ink drawings, his own work, 
and my brother fell in love with these 
works of art and began to try to get them 
from me. He could not be happy without 
them, and was continually offering me some- 
thing of his own in exchange for them; but 
although I very soon grew tired of Jooking at 
the drawings I refused to part with them, 
either because his anxiety to have them gave 
them a fictitious value in my sight, or because 
it was pleasant to be able to inflict a little 
pain on him in return for all the smarts I 
had suffered at his hands. At length one 
day in a fit of desperation he offered to teach 
me to shoot and to allow me the use of one 
of the guns in exchange for the pictures. I 
could hardly believe my good fortune; and 
would not have been so surprised, and 
certainly not half so delighted, if he had 
offered me his own horse, with saddle and 
bridle also! ” 

As soon as the drawings were in his hand 
he took me to our gun-roum and gave me a 
quite unneeded lesson in the art of loading a 
gun, then led me out to the peach orchard, 
where we saw two doves sitting on a branch, 
and ordered me to fire at them. I fired and 
one fell, quite dead; and that completed my 
happiness, also my education, for now he 
declared that he did not intend to waste 
more time on my instruction. 

The gun he had told me to use was a 
small single-barrelled fowling-piece, very old, 
& converted flintlock, with a stock made of a 
very black wood. When I measured myself 
by it I found that it was nearly two inches 
taller than myself; but it was very light to 
carry, and served me well, and I loved it 
more perhaps than I have ever loved any 
living four-footed companion, and had, I 
imagine, a greater faith in its intelligence. 

My chief ambition now was to shoot wild 
duck. My elder brother shot them in prefer- 
ence to anything else ; and they were so much 
esteemed and he received s9 much praise 
when he came in with a brace or two in his 
bag. that I looked on duck-shooting as the 
great thing to do. Ducks were common 
enough with us, and in great variety ; indeed, 
I know not in what country more kinds are 
to be found. There were no fewer than five 
species of teal—one dark brown, and one 
pale grey; one deep red with blue wings; a 
very beautiful duck with salmon-coloured 
breast and velvet black ring round its neck; 
and the last, olive brown and velvet black 
with crimson beak and legs, and green and 
white beauty-spot. There were two pintails ; 
two species of the Jong-legged whistling or 
tree duck; a widgeon; a lake duck, and a 
shoveller duck, red with grey head and neck 
and blue wings. We also had the rosy-billed 
duck, a fine bird with a black plumage. rosy 
bill, and crimson earuncle. Occasionally we 

saw the wild Muscovy duck, but it was a rare 
visitor so far south; and we also had two 
swans, and in winter flocks of Upland geese. 
My first attempt was made at a pool not 
many minutes’ walk from the house, where I 
found a pair of shovellers feeding in their 
usual way in a shallow spot with head and 
neck immersed. Anxious not to fail in this 
first trial, I dropped down flat on the ground 
and crawled snake-fashion for a distance of 
over a hundred yards, until I was less than 
twenty yards from the birds, when I fired 
and killed one. 

That first duck was a great joy, and 
having succeeded so well with my tactics I 
continued in the same way, confining my 


attention to pairs or small parties of three 
or four ducks, when by patiently creeping a 
long distance I could get very close to them 
In this way I shot teal, shovellers, pintail 
and widgeon, and, finally, the noble rogy-bill, 
which was esteemed for the table above all 
the others. My brother, who was ambitious, 
and always went & distance from home in 
quest of big flocks, despised my way of duck- 
shooting; but he was often very greatiy 
disgusted to find on his return from some 
distant expedition that I had succeeded in 
shooting as many birds as himself without 
going a mile from home. 

After & blissful period of about & year I 
began to have a good deal of trouble with 
my gun, owing to a weakness it had 
developed in its  lock—an infirmity 
incidental to age which the Buenos Avres 
gunsmiths were never able to care 
effectually. At times, when it got very bad, 
I was permitted to put it into the cart. 
which was sent to town periodically, to have 
it repaired, and would then have to wait four 
or five days or a week before getting it back: 
and these days without a gun always 
appeared very lonely. 

One day I saw a small flock of shoveller 
ducks dabbling in a pool of rain-water at the 
side of the plantation, within a dozen yards 
of the old foss-like ditch that surrounded it. 
The ducks always seemed exceptionally tame 
and bold when I was without my gun; but 
the boldness of these shovellers was more 
than I could stand, and, running to the 
house, I got out the old blunderbuss ana 
loaded it for the first and last time, and 
went after them. 

I had been told that it was impossible to 
shoot ducks with the blunderbuss, unless 
one could get within a dozen or twenty yaris 
of the birds, on account of its tremendous 
scattering power. Well, by going by the 
ditch I could get as near as I liked to the 
birds, and kill the whole flock. The ok 
foss was twelve to fifteen feet deep and over 
twenty feet in width, with bank-like sides over- 
grown with coarse grass and herbage, full ot 
rat, opossum, and armadillo holes. When! 
came to where the pool was I crept up to the 
top of the bank, rested the pondercss 
weapon on the ground, and fired at th: 
shovellers at a distance of about fifteen 
yards, and killed nothing, but received 4 
kick that sent me flying to the bottom c 
the old ditch. It was some days before I 
got over the ache in my shoulder. 

Then came a period of trouble ani 
scarcity; there was war in the country — 
civil, of course—and the distant city fret 
which we got our supplies was besieged, and 
nothing could be had. I believe that ox 
elders missed their tea and coffee most; bu: 
our great grief was that we would soon b: 
without powder and shot. My brother wa: 
constantly warning me not to be so wastefc. 
although he fired twelve shots to my one. 1 
was, moreover, convinced that I was tt 
better shot, although I never dared to say => 
At last there came a day when there was or. 
a little shot left—about enough to fill on- 
pouch; and knowing that he intended cu: 
out I sneaked into the gun-room and leaid 
my fowling-piece to have just one shot mor. 
He was going to try for Upland geese that «as. 
and, as I had expected, carried off all the sb; 

After his departure I took my gun. a-i 
being determined to make the most of 17 
one charge, I refused to be tempted by sc: 
of the pairs and small flocks I found in t 
pools near home, even when they appesi~ 
very tame. At length, about a couple e 
miles from home, by the side of a mart! 
stream, I found a large flock of rosy-bills. 
was a still hot day in winter, and the duct- 
were sleeping on the green bank in 4 
beautiful crowd; and I saw that it would d 
possible to get very near to them. Befort 
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they became alarmed I was down flat on the 
ground, and began my long patient crawl 
through the grass, until I was within five- 
and-twenty yards of the flock. Never had I 
had such a chance before! As I peeped 
through the grass and herbage at the sleep- 
ing birds I imagined all sorts of delightful 


things—my brother far away, vainly firing 


long shots at the wary geese—his return and 
disgust at the sight of the heap of my rosy- 
bills, all obtained near home with one shot. 
Then I fired, just as the birds, catching 
sight of my cap above the grass and the 
pointed gun, raised their long necks in alarm. 
Bang! Up they rose with a noise of wings, 
leaving not one behind! Vainly I watched 
the flock, thinking that some of the birds I 
must have hit would soon be seen to waver 
in their course and then drop. But none 
wavered or fell I went home as much 
puzzled as I was disappointed. Late in the 
day my brother returned with three or four 
ducks and a goose, and inquired if I had 
had any luck. I told him my sad story, at 
which he burst out laughing and informed 
me that he had taken care to draw the shot 
from my gun before going out. He was up 
to my little tricks, he said, and had seen 
what I had done, and was not going to have 
me waste the little shot that was left! 
Our duck shooting was carried on under 
: difficulties during those days. We searched 
for ammunition through the country for some 
-leagues round, and at last at one house found 
and purchased a quantity of very coarse 
-gunpowder; but shot we had to make for 
ourselves by cutting up plates of lead into 
small square bits with a knife and hammer. 
. Then the civil war, which still dragged on, 
brought an unexpected danger to our house, 
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and made us boys turn our minds to more 
important things than ducks. The city, I 
have said, was besieged, but away on the 
southern frontier the besieged party, or 
faction, had a powerful friend in the person 
of a certain Don Pedro Rosas, who collected 
an army of frontiersmen—Indians with their 
long lances for their only weapons, and 
Gauchos, mostly criminals, who in those days 
were accustomed to come from all parts of 
the country to put themselves under the 
protection of the good Don Pedro. 

This horde of robbers and cutthroats 
was now advancing on the capital to raise 
the siege, and every day brought us 
alarming reports — whether true or false we 
could not tell—of the frightful depredations 
they were committing on their march. Their 
commander, Don Pedro, was not & soldier, 
and there was no pretence at discipline of 
any kind; the men did what they liked, 
swarming over the country on the line of 
march in bands of a dozen to twenty or 
thirty men, sacking and burning houses, and 
killing anyone who resisted them. Now our 
house was unfortunately on the main road 
leading south from the capital, and would be 
directly in the way of the approaching rabble. 
That the danger was a real and very great 
one, we boys could see in the anxious faces of 
our elders; besides, nothing was now talked 
of from morning till night but the coming 
army, and of all we had to fear. 

At this juncture my elder brother took it 
upon himself to make preparations for the 
defence of the house. These preparations 
were carried on secretly by us boys; and the 
plan was to have all our firearms ready—the 
musket, the blunderbuss, fowling-pieces, and 
the big horse-pistols—so that we might 
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make a good fight for our lives. We col - 
lected all the old lead we could find about 
the place, and set to work making bullets in 
a couple of bullet-moulds we had secured 
one for ounce, the other for small bul. 
lets, three or four to the ounce. We had 
our fire to melt the lead in & shelter we had 
made by the side of an old outbuilding ; 
and here in spite of all our precautions we 
were discovered at work, with rows and 
pyramids of shining bullets around, and our 
secret was out, and we were told that we 
were a set of young fools for our pains. 
Never mind," said my brother, let them 
mock now; by-and-by, when it comes 
to choosing between having our throats cut 
or defending ourselves, they will perhaps be 
glad the bullets were made." Our work was 
not interfered with, and some hundreds of 
bullets were turned out, and made a very 
pretty show. f 

Meanwhile the besiegers were not idle. 
They had in their army a cavalry officer, who 
had a long experience of frontier warfare, 
and had been successful in numberless fights 
with the Pampas Indians; and this man, 
with a picked force composed of veteran 
fighters, was despatched against the barba- 
rians. Don Pedro had crossed the Salado 
river, and was within two days’ easy march of 
us when the small disciplined force met and 
gave him battle, and routed his Indians and 
Gauchos and sent them flying south like 
thistle-down before the north wind. 

I think we were a little disappointed that 
there was to be no use made of our bright, 
beautiful bullets; but soon after that anxious 
period my brother left home for a distant 
country and our shooting adventures together 
were ended for ever. 
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1 WONDER how it is that more boys do not go 

in for exhibiting cavies instead of merely 
keeping them as pets. There are some who 
do, but comparatively few, considering the 
number of boys who appear to keep cavies, 
-judging from the constant questions asked as 
to food, etc., in the columns of the ** B.O.P.” 
: Perhaps one reason is, that they do not know 
very much about the matter, and have not a 


EXHIBITION CAVIES. 
By H. W. GRTusrox. 


PART I. 


My object in writing on this subject is to 
point out to the beginner the best way to 
start as an exhibitor, and how to proceed in 
order that he may meet with a fair measure 
of success ; I shall not therefore deal with the 
ordinary feeding and tending of cavies, & 
subject which has been fully and competently 
dealt with from time to time in the B. O. P.,“ 
but shall confine my remarks entirely to ex- 
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sery clear idea of what is required of an ex- 
r1ibition cavy ; but I feel quite sure that if 
shey once did a little showing on their own 
count, and tasted the joy of even a small 
neasure of success, they would find the 
nterest attached to their pets increased ten- 
old —it would give them an object to breed 


or, and the trouble connected with cleaning, 


' eeding, etc., would be amply repaid. 


hibition cavies and how to exhibit them ; and 
I may remark here, that an exhibition cavy, 
& prize-winner, is very far removed from the 
ordinary run of guinea-pig such as the gene- 
rality of boys keep. 

Anyone visiting a cavy show for the first 
time would be astonished at the size and 
beauty of the exhibits, as compared with the 


ordinary cavy. 


The first point for a boy to consider when 
&bout to make a start is as to which variety 
he intends to go in for, there being nothing 
so fatal to success as trying first one variety 
and then another ; let him rather select one 
and stick to it, success is then bound to 
follow sooner or later. In cavies, as most boys 
know, we have three distinct varieties the 
English or smooth, the Abyssinian or rough, 
and the Peruvian or long-haired. All these 
ae been fully described and pictured in the 
B. O. P.“ 

Now if asked to give an opinion as to which 
variety a boy would have most chance with, 
I should have no hesitation in recommending 
the first named, for the smooth English cavy 
is & very hardy little animal, and compara- 
tively easy to keep in show condition. 

Abyssinians are very handsome in their 
way, but it is a good deal harder to breed a 
good Abyssinian than a good English ; while 
as to Peruvians, beautiful as they are with 
their long silky hair, they are far more deli. 
cate than either of the others, and require a 
large amount of care and attention to keep 
their coats in perfect order, it being absolutely 
necessary to brush out the hair every day, 
and occasionally, before showing. to wash it. 
Peruvians, it seems to me, are better suited 
to lady fanciers, who, with their more delicate 
fingers, can brush and tend their long coats 
to perfection. 

Having settled upon the variety—and in 
the following remarks I shall confine myselt 
to the English, as being the most suitable for 
boys—the next matter of importance is the 
purchase of stock. There are plenty of cavies 
to be had at all prices, ranging from 6d. to 
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bl. or 67. ; but I may just as well say at the 
outset that for exhibition purposes it is per- 
fectly useless to purchase cheap common 
pigs—they will never breed anything worth 
showing, and there will be no sale for them. 
A beginner will do well to be very careful over 
his purchases, or he will get taken in; for 
though there are plenty of honest straight- 
forward men in the fancy, there are plenty 
that are not, and these are only too ready to 
palm off their worthless stock on the unwary. 
The best and safest mode of procedure is to 
procure one or two numbers of some fancier's 
paper, the Show Reporter or Fur and 
Featber,“ and read there the reports of some 
of the shows where cavies have been ex. 
hibited, mark the names of the successful 
fanciers, those that occur oftenest, and then 
get into correspondence with them; as a 
rule, the best fanciers are honest enough, 


and pride themselves on 
stock to their customers. 

Naturally the question of price is the next 
consideration, and rather an important one 
to those not over-blessed with pocket-money. 
Few boys will, I expect, be able to purchase 
winners straight off, for these seldom cost 
less than two, and very often five guineas, 
but youngsters bred from winners can be had 
for much less, and have just as good a chance 
of breeding winners as the former; the great 
thing being to get them from really good 
Stock with & well-known pedigree. Many a 
good pen consisting of a boar and two sows 
(youngsters) can be had for about 10s., and 
these, though they may never grow into show 
pigs themselves, owing to lack of colour or 
some other fault, provided tliey are bred from 
show stock, have every chance of producing 
something worth having. 


supplying good 
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i GLIMPSES Or THE GREAT SEA TLOOR. 


H” deep is the ocean ? 

It varies. The vast bed of the sea much 
resembles the land of the earth, in that it is 
extremely undulating. At one spot, the 
water may be but a hundred fathoms deep — 
a fathom being six feet; while a short distance 
onward your ship may be steaming over a 
couple of thousand fathoms of sea water. 
High mountains, deep valleys, and wide 
plains diversify that immense floor. 

The Pacific Ocean is held to be the deepest, 
even as it is the largest in area, of the great 
divisions of the sea. The enormous depth 
of 5,155 fathoms, or nearly six miles, was 
reached in 1896 by Captain A. F. Balfour in 
H.M.S. Penguin. This great depth was 
sounded east of the Kermadec Islands, in the 
South Pacific, and toward the north-north- 
east of New Zenland. Another great depth 
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And now we come to the question of 
colour and markings, and the beginner will 
have to decide on which to make a start in 
accordance with what he can afford, for i 
need scarcely say that with exhibition cavies 
the colours must be kept quite separate, pro- 
miscuous breeding seldom resulting in 
success; it will be necessary therefore to 
decide what specialities to go in for, and 
purchase accordingly. The different show 
varieties are as follows: In selfs we have 
four shades: black, white, red, and cream, 
and nearly allied to these are the agoutis, 
golden and grey. In marked varieties, we 
have tortoise, tortoise and white, brindle, 
and Dutch marked. A few words about 
each may perhaps be a help to anyone 
nbout to choose stock. 

laking the selfs first, I may say that the 
black and the red are the most popular at 
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present, depth of colour being the chief point 
to be looked for; the black must be a dense 
black all over, down to the roots of the hair, 
the red must be the deepest orange or rather 
& bright bay. and also deep throughout. 
White has of late been rather superseded by 
the former colours, which are newer, but a 
really pure dazzling white is still much 
admired ; these, however, should be dis- 
carded by anyone living within reach of the 
smoke of a town, absolute cleanliness being 
of course essential to the success of a white 
exhibit. Creams have not as yet done much 
in the way of showing, but they only want a 
little encouragement to make them popular ; 
the tint should be of the palest, and even 
throughout. In agoutis, the golden is at 
present the most popular— it should be a rich 
golden brown evenly ticked all through, 
while the grey is similar to it, with the differ- 


THE OCEAN DEPTHS: 


By F. M. HOLMES. 


of over 4,900 fathoms, without touching 
bottom, was recorded in 1895, again in the 
South Pacific, east of Fiji. Before these 
dates another very deep sounding of 4,655 
fathoms, or over five miles, was obtained by 
the American vessel T'uscarora, in the North 
Pacific east of Japan, in what is called the 
Tuscarora Deep. In the celebrated Chal. 
lenger Expedition of 1872-76, soundings 
of 4,575 fathoms (not quite five and a- 
quarter miles) were taken in the same ocean 
between Japan and the Admiralty Isles. 

Again, in the South Pacific, off the coast 
of Chili, 4,170 fathoms have been reached. 
But the average depth of the Pacific is given 
at 2,500 fathoms, which is the deepest aver- 
age of any sea. 

The Atlantic can also show some very 
great depths. No less than 4,561 fathoms 


ence of a pale grey groundwork in place ‘i 
the gold; the grey to be good should be oi a 
light silvery tint, free from any tinge of green. 
and not too heavily ticked. 

In the marked varieties, the tortoise sni 
whites have reached a very high state cf 
perfection, and are greatly admired.. In these 
we have two varieties: in the first, the 
colours consist of black, red, and white; ir 
the second, of agouti, red, and white—the firs: 
being considered the best. The great object i: 
to get as many patches of colour as possible. 
and pretty equally distributed in neat clear. 
cut patches about the body, the colours ne: 
blending into one another. Fig. 1 gives ar 
example of a well-marked tortoise and whit. 
Pure tortoiseshell are much harder to get, ani 
are not nearly so popular, though there is r: 
doubt they will be when brought to perfection. 
Brindles, like the last mentioned, consist c 


red and black, but the two colours ming: 
together instead of being in clear distinc 
patches. 

Dutch-marked cavies are as yet the late: 
novelties, and perhaps the most attractive oi 
the marked varieties. Fig. 2 shows tke 
Dutch markings as they ought to be in 
perfect specimens. At present the red anc 
white Dutch are the most advanced, several 
good specimens having been shown; th. 
black and white, however, are not very 
behind, and are quite as handsome. 
Dutch, both golden and grey, and 
Dutch are much rarer, but bid fair to 
very popular before long. Thus it will be 
seen that there is plenty of choice amongst | 
cavies, and as regards showing, all have è 
fairly equal chance, classes being provided” 
for each variety from time to time. 7 

(To be continued.) 


have been reached off Porto Rico in the 
West Indies; though in some spots it is nat 
nearly so deep. In 1896, Prince Albert of | 
Monaco discovered that the Alice Bank 
near the Azores rises to within twenty-five 
fathoms of the surface. About the same 
year Captain Wandel, in the Danish vessel 
Ingolf, discovered & range of submarine 
mountains in Davis's Strait. A ridge rum 
along the bottom of the Atlantic about 
the centre of the ocean from north to south. 
rising to about 1,700 fathoms beneath tbe 
surface, while on either side sink depth: 
ranging between 3,000 and 4,000 fathoms. 
The average depth of the Atlantic is gives 
at 2,200 fathoms— between two and thre 
miles while the average of the Indian Ocean 
is a hundred fathoms more. 

Perhaps the little known Antarctic Ocear 


iiy rival the Atlantic and the Pacific in 
epth ; for Ross has recorded a sounding at 
hich bottom was not touched at 4,000 
ithoms. Nevertheless, its average is reputed 
) be 630 fathoms only; while tb» average of 
ie Arctic is held to be the same. In the 
chring Sea, however, which lies between the 
retic and the North Pacific Oceans, Captain 
loser, of the United States Navy, obtained in 
396 soundings of 3,117 fathoms. Such great 
epth was not anticipated, and further 
bundings in the more unknown seas may 
‘veal other unexpected depths. The spot 
here Captain Moser obtained this sounding 
as between Kamchatka in Asia and Behring 
land in the Behring Sea. 
Bui when the ocean floor is reached, what 
found there? The deposits are broadly 
vided into two classes viz. those washed 
to the sea from the land, and termed 
terrigenous," and those dredged up from 
ie abysses of the ocean, which have not been 
‘rived from the land, and called pelagic.” 
he first of these terms is derived from the 
itin. and the second from the Greek. 
The terrigenous deposits consist of mud, 
nd, and gravel, and as one proceeds farther 
awards they gradually give place to the 
lagic deposits. 
Blue mud and red mud are frequent con- 
ituents of the terrigenous deposits. Blue 
ud is supposed to be a sort of grey-blue 
lour, but in certain places—as in the Yellow 
ait is red from deposits of iron. 
Blue and red mud seem to be deposits 
ym land where quartz abounds, and par- 
les of rocks and minerals may be found in 
ese deposits. 
There is also a green mud, a coral mud — 
m coral reefs, and a volcanic mud from 
lcanic islands. 
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Now the presence of sand and mud and 
mineral particles washed from the land into 
the sea can be understood, but what of the 
deposits from the waves themselves. What 
is the pelagic carpet of the ocean floor ? 

By far the larger part of the deeper ocean 
floor appears to be covered with red clay. 
Whether, strictly speaking, this substance 
can be called a “deposit” we shall not 
determine ; but there it is, and its colour is 
caused by the oxides of iron and of man- 
ganese which it contains. Sharks’ teeth and 
bones of whales are found in it, the explorers 
in the Challenger hauling up sometimes a 
thousand fangs of the cruel fish. Remains 
also of other tish may be found, but in the 


red clay itself there is but little carbonate of: 


lime. 

Red clay, then, we may regard as the chief 
substance of the ocean floor. 

During the year 1895 Dr. John Murray 
examined some red clay found in very deep 
parts of the Pacitic, and found in it crystalline 
particles of magnetic or titanic iron, also 
shiny dark particles of metallic iron, and 
also spherules of a brown colour called 
chondres. He considered that not more 
than a foot thick of such“ cosmic dust” 
had fallen on the ocean floor of the Pacific 
since what geologists call the tertiary 
period. 

But there are no fewer than four other 
great classes of deposits, and these are, 
perhaps, more 
name. 

There is, for instance, the Globigerina ooze, 
consisting largely of the shells of dead 
Foraminifera, the greatest number being those 
of the genus Globigerina. This ooze is found 
at depths from about 500 to 2,500 fathoms, 
the average being 2,000 fathoms. 


strictly entitled to the 


Foramini- 
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fera, it may be explained, are a group of 
little organisms with shells pierced with 
holes. The animals can protrude filaments 
through these holes to move about, and 
perhaps also obtain food. 

Then there is the Pteropod ooze, consist- 
ing of shells of dead Mollusca, and found 
generally not below 1,500 fathoms. Like 
the Globigerina ooze, which it much re- 
sembles, the carbonate of lime in its shells 
cannot, it is supposed, resist the solvent 
action of the carbonic acid gas sufficiently 
long to fall deeper. 

Further, there is the Diatom ooze, contain- 
ing siliceous remains chiefly of Diatoms, and 
found largely in the Southern Ocean; and 
lastly, the Radiolarian ooze, containing also 
siliceous remains chiefly of Radiolaria, and 
found largely in the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans. 

It must be understood, however, that these 
deposits do not consist entirely of the 
remains from which they receive their names, 
or that there is a decided division between 
them, such as exists, for instance, between 
gold and iron. Indeed, they often blend one 
into the other. The various divisions, how- 
ever, appear to indicate pretty clearly the 
kinds of deposits which may be met with 
on the vast floor of old ocean. 

There is yet another source of deposit 
which, however, would come under the head 
of material derived from land-—viz. pieces of 
stone, etc., dragged off by icebergs. These 
white wanderers of the deep, slowly sailing 
south, gradually melt, and the stony pieces 
sink to the bottom, as also do the coal and 
ash constantly thrown overboard by the great 
ocean-going steamers. On well-defined lines, 
where such ships are constantly travelling, 
the amount of the latter must be very great. 
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VEN in the best regulated debating 
societies suitable subjects sometimes 
run short. Boys grow tired of arguing 
whether the execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots was justifiable, or even whether, when 
a man has hold of a tiger’s tail, it is safer 
to: keep hold or to let go. The subjects 
suggested are not infrequently out of touch 
with actual life, especially life as lived by 
boys. Possibly the following story may 
offer some jaded secretary a chance of 
introducing & debate of a novel character. 

Martin and Slade were rivals-—rivals in 
school and out. Martin as a rule was 
ahead of Slade in class. but Slade considered 
himself a trifle superior to Martin at sports, 
and had a firm conviction, founded entirely on 
theory, that he could lick Martin if ever it 
became necessary. 

Under these circumstances it is not to be 
wondered at that (in Slade's opinion) it did 
become necessary to teach Martin his place. 
It did not occur to Slade to consider that 
because he thought himself the stronger was 
rather a reason for not fighting a boy weaker 
than himself; nor did it strike him to 
inquire who gave him a commission to teach 
Martin manners. He wanted to smash a 
rival, and that was reason enough. An 
excuse was easily found. The two boys 
were in the lavatory together, and Martin 
re about to wipe his hands on a towel beside 

m. 

* Don't you touch that towel," said Slade, 
in a blustering tone; that's mine.“ 

„Who gave it you?" asked Martin 
this particular towel being for common use. 

“T put it there for myself," was Slade's 
reply, whilst Martin's was to snatch the towel 
up. Slade caught the other end, there was a 


brief struggle, ending in a rip and tear; each 


boy Being left with half a towel in bis band. 
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A ENOTTY POINT. 
By Pavut BLAKE. 


“ You’ll have to pay for that, my boy!” 
cried Martin. 


“Will I?" shouted Slade. "If I do I'll. 
make you pay for it too." 
“How?” queried Martin. “You'll be. 


clever if you do, for I'm stumped.” 

„I'll take it out of your carcass,” cried 
Slade. 

“Will you? Fire away, then," retorted 
Martin valiantly, feeling that he was in for it 
now. 

The boys within hearing were now sur- 
rounding them, encouraging their warlike 
defiances. It was soon arranged that a stand- 
up fight was & necessity ; Trent volunteered 
to be Slade's second, and Martin persuaded 
Bell to be his. 

The details of this important struggle are 
not necessary to the story ; it will be enough 
to state that Slade was ultimately the victor. 
There could be no doubt that he was the 
better fighter, though Martin gave him a 
hard job. Both boys bore marks of the 
encounter, which led to trouble with the 
authorities ; and Martin had the melancholy 
satisfaction of hearing Slade sentenced to 
write a couple of hundred lines extra for 
having been the aggressor. 

But this was small satisfaction to the 
vanquished Martin, who became depressed at 
the remembrance of his licking, and filled 
witha wild desire for revenge. If only he could 
give Slade one thorough smasbing he could 
die happy. But unfortunately he knew only 
too well that, on equal terms, he was no 
match for his hated opponent. 

Meanwhile Slade was jubilant, and lost 
few opportunities of chaffing Martin on the 


sore subject of his recent defeat. This was 
humiliating, and still further  inflamed 
Martin's desire for vengeance. If ever he 


had & chance! 
delay coming. 


But the chance seemed to 


However, everything comes to him who 


waits. It so happened that Trent, who had 
been Slade’s second, had a hamper sent him, 
and invited Slade to assist in opening it. 
Slade did not wait for a second invitation, and 
the boys had & very pleasant quarter of an 
hour unpacking and sampling the contents. 

The cake was first-rate—the apples were 
genuine Stubbards; but the gooseberry tarts — 
well, they were tart and no mistake, as Trent 
remarked. 

“They've forgotten he 
grumbled. 

„I'll get some next time I’m down town,“ 
said Slade. 

„When will that be?” 

“Three days. I’m in 
Thursday." 

“So am J,” said Trent; “that beggar 
Burton is always keeping me in bounds for 
nothing. What a nuisance it is! We can’t 
eat these without sugar, and there’s twelve of 
them.” 

" A]] right," said Slade, getting up from 
his knees; I'll cut down and get some sugar 
for you. If you'll stand the tarts I'll stand 
the sugar.” 

“ But you'll get into an awful row if you're 
caught.” 

But I shan’t be. You stand at the window 
of Brown’s class-room, and if you see anyone 
in the garden, whistle, and I'll hide." 

* All right: I'll look out." 

In two minutes Slade was over the gate 
and in the front garden ; there was no warn- 
ing whistle from Trent, who was at the class- 
room window, so Slade bolted down the shrub- 
bery path and was soon out of sight. 

„That's all right," thought Trent; the 


the sugar," 


bounds till 


. 4 


danger is when he comes back, though. If 
the Doctor or anybody happens to be»going 
out, Slade's sure to be nabbed.” 

So Trent settled down for & quarter of an 
hour’s keeping ‘‘cave’’—he would do his 
share of the business faithfully. But the 
best intentions are liable to be upset by the 
higher powers, and Trent had no choice but 
to obey & message sent to him that Mr. Yel- 
verton, the house master, wanted to see him. 

He had no chance to make over his duty as 
watch-dog to another boy, for Mr. Yelverton 
was close at hand. 

“Come with me," said the master, and 
Trent had to obey; fearing (with good 
reason) that his coming interview would be 
lengthy and painful. 

About ten minutes later Martin strolled 
into the empty class-room, and, for want of 
anything better to do, looked out of the 
window. In the corner of the yard he caught 
sight of Simmons, one of his chums. 

“ Hello, Fatty!" he cried, but there was 
no reply; so putting his fingers to his mouth 
he gave a shrill whistle. Simmons looked up. 

Come and have a game of fives? asked 
Martin. 

„Can't,“ was the brief reply. " 

Martin made no effort to persuade him. 
but lay back on a form and began to read 
a magazine which he carried doubled up in 
his pocket. A few minutes later and he wa: 
interrupted by Slade’s rapid entry. 

„Where's Trent?“ he gasped, as he fell in 
a heap on to a form. ` 

“How should I know ? ” 

“ Didn’t he whistle to me just now ? ” | 

* No; I whistled,” said Martin. | 

Slade paused for & moment to recover 
his power of speech. | 

„What for?” | 

“What’s that to you?" replied Martin 
pluckily. | 

“You beggar! I thought ’twas cave,“ so | | 
had to bolt back and round by the field and 
in at the back, and I'll give you the jolliest: 
licking you ever had for playing that trick | 
on me." f 

This speech was made in sections, as his) 
breath allowed. 

„wasn't a trick," retorted Martin. 
* Will you apologise ? ” | 

Exhausted as he was, this was too much for 
Slade. i 

" Apologise? I'll knock your head off in. 
two minutes, directly I've got my wind 
back.” l 

It was clear from his puffing and blowing; 
that his wind was gone for the present 
Slices of cake, ginger-beer, and tarts are not 
conducive to condition, and an anxious 
stampede of a quarter of a mile at full speed 
on the top of a feast was still worse. 

“All right," said Martin, with decisio 
" we'll have another fight; but I can't wait 
for your convenience. Stand up!" 

„Wait, you coward !’’ gasped Slade. J 

^ Will this stir you up?" cried Martin, 
he gave him a slight blow. 

It did! Slade sprang at him, and for 8 
minute or two it almost looked as if he wert 
again to be the victor. But Martin was 
eager for revenge, and quite ready to stan 
some punishment to obtain it; in & short 
time Slade's condition began to tell, and he 
was puffing hard, with his mouth wide o 
Martin allowed him no rest, and the bo; 
whom the noise attracted, saw to thei 
surprise that Martin was administering 
thorough good hiding to his oppressor. 

When it was all over, and Slade was 
to explain the circumstances which led 


his defeat, he met with a certain amount of 
sympathy; but, on the other hand, many 
boys thought it served him right. What 
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does the reader think? To put it in a form 
suitable for debate: Was Martin's licking of 
Slade justifiable ? ” 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Continued from page 239.) 


| XIII.--Novel Picture Frames. 


(» page 416 of our last volume we offered PRIZE-MOXRY 

to the amount of Three Guineas for the best speci- 
mens of novel picture frames that might be sent us. 
The number of readers who took part in this subject 
was small vet some very creditable work was sub- 
mitted. It will be seen that, to do full justice to all the 
competitor» we have increased the prize-money by 
nearly a guinea. Here is our award: 


First Prize — One and a-half Guinea. 


H. F. WHITES!DE, 88 Elgin Crescent, Kensington 
Park, w. 

[A very ingenious frame, suitable for containing a 
nicture celebrating the coming-of-age of the * B.O.P." 
There are models typifying twenty-one boys’ games 
round it. Starting at the top right-hand corner and 
working down is a dumb-bell, lacrosse stick, Indian 
club, oar, palette, football, banjo, and flshing-tackle. 
At the bottom a magic-lantern, cycle handle, tennis- 
racquet, single-stick, cricket-bat, hammer. camera, and 
a life-belt (for yachting). Up the other side a hockey- 
club, butterfl y-net, spade, and riding-whip. And, asthe 
twentv-first, along the top is the book itself, decked 
with laurel wrea'hs to show its fame. To its left is a 
miniature globe to show it is known in all lande, and 
to the right are the well-known signs of good luck—a 
wish all its readers are willing, we know, to give it.] 


Second Prize—One Guinea. 


RAYMOND MITCHELL, 360 Perth Road, Dundee. 

[Photo-frame. Small pleasure yacht in full sail, 
with lifebuoy at top right-hand corner, and in the 
opening of the buoy the picture is exhibited.) 


Prizes—10s. 6d. each. 


SIDNEY H. FREEMAN, 24 New Windsor Street, Ux- 
bridge, Middlesex. 

JoHN C. HOLLAND, Sheba Mine, Eureka City, Trans- 
vaal, S. Africa. 

(Freeman's frame was artistically embellished with 
ferns, snail-shells, etc. ; and Holland's made 
out of “an ideal milk-box," and decorated with rice 
and broken jasper stone, varnished, and gold paint.) 


Prize—75. 6d. 


WILLIAM N. WILSON, 17 Silverdale, Sydenham, 8. x. 
[Model engine at bottom of frame, representing 
S. W. R. Co.'s engine No. 561, to a scale of j inch to a 
foot.] 
CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 


R. E. Webber, Lyonsdown House, New Barnet, x.: 
C. T. Baxter, 7 Woodstock Street, Barking Road, 
H.: W. G. Johns, Tregarrick Mylor, near Penryn, 
Cornwall. 


XIV.—Carving and Fretwork. 


In announcing this subject (see page 416, Vol. XXI.) 
we offered PRIZK-MONEY up to the amount of Tree 
Guineas tor the best emblematic Shield, prepared either 
by carvipg or fretwork, or the two combined, com- 
memoratſve of the coming-of-age of the B O. P. For 
some inexplicable cau:e, the subject was absolutely 
passed over, with the sole exception of one competitor, 
to whom we award s consolation 


Príze—104. 6d. 


SIDNEY HERBERT FREEMAN, 24 New Windsor Street, 
Uxbridge, Middlesex. 
(o de continued.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


WE ARE GROWING UP! 
BY THE Hon. M. CORDELIA LEIGH. 


In the early days of the French Revolution, the 
schoolboys of Bourges, aged from twelve to seventeen, 
formed themselves into a regiment, wearing uniform, 
and displaying, on holidays, a flag with the inscrip- 
tion “ Tremblez, Tyrans, nous grandirons!” 

Now, may all the boys who read this paper be grow- 
ing up to fight and conquer two strong tyrants, who 
are gradually bringing our whole nation under their 
iron sway. The name of the one is “ Betting,” and of 
the other, “ Gambling.” 

No, I don't want to“ preach” to “ B.O.P.” readers, but 
I do want to appeal to your common-sense, and to your 
sense of responsibility as the men of thefuture. Betting 
and gambling are becoming the curse of every class of 

ple in the country, men and women, rich and poor. 

ill you not set your faces against the evil and the 
folly of it? A great deal depends upon the boys—yes, 
and girls, too—who are growing up now: it is for them 
to decide whether these tyrants shall continue to keep 
their mastery over our country, or whether, in tho 
future, the nation will free itself from their slavery. 

Let me quote to you, by permission of the writer, the 
words of a capital leaflet, published bv the Anti- 
Gambling League, entitled, Shall I bet? 

Jes! shout 20,000 Bookmakers ; “for we live on 
the losses.“ 

“No!” cry half a million of fathers, mothers, sisters, 
wives: that's how the misery of our home began." 

“Yes!” whispers Covetousness; “you may win 
money more quickly than by working.” 

“No!” answers Prudence; “very few win in the 
long run.“ 

“Yes!” urges Selfishness; “you will have easy 
times if you're lucky.” 

“No!” replies Conscience; * others would suffer for 
your ease, You may drug me for a while, but there 
will be remorse afterwards.” 

“Yes!” say the Sporting Newspapers; “you will 
buy us more sud Ae 

“No!” rejoins Duty; “you will neglect me, and 
employ your thoughts elsewhere." 

es!“ laughs the Publican ; “ betting men are my 
best customers." 

“No!” murmurs the Savings Bank; “they seldom 
Fatronise me for long." 

“ Hey 1" votes the Tipster ; * what shall I do without 
you ge 

" No!" sighs the Prison Governor; “my goal is 
getting full." 

“ Yes !” mutters the Devil: “it’s the shortest road 
in my direction.” 

NO!“ commands your Maker. Do as you would 
be done by. Work in faith and hope. Strive to be 
honest and pure, The reward shall come some day. 
* Fear not, I will be with thee,’ ” 


aa ad 


A BRAVE BOY. 


ALBERT TUCKER is a little boy at Limehouse who 
has saved four boys from drowning. Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel, and Mr. E. Flower, M.P. recently made a 
presentation to him at his Board school. 


a 


SNAKES AND TIGERS IN INDIA. 


Las T year 25,000 persons were killed by wild 
animals in India. Tigers were responsible for about 
one thousand deaths, and many were devourci by wau- 
catlug wolves. 
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AMATEUR —AÀ vertical boiler 2 ft. x 1 ft. of mild 
steel, h in. thick with 12 tubes # in. diameter, 
will give you plenty of steam for your engine, aud 
will stand 100 lb. pressure if well built. For 
instructions on building look up the article on 
“ A Small Power Boiler“ in Part 228. It should have 
internal fire-box with water space all round, and 
petroleum can be used as fuel if sprayed into the 
furnace with a jet of steam through a properly 
formed burner. 

F.C. L.—The book is * The Flags of the World : their 
History, Blazonry, and Associations," by F. Edward 
Hulme. Price 6s. of F. Warne & Co., 15 Bedford 
Street, Strand. 


AMATEUR.—Do you never look in shop windows? Have 
you never seen a shop in Coventry where they sell 
water-colour paints? We have. 
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Correspondence. 


T. D. HAkRIsUN,- I. A good book to refer to is Burke's 
"General Armory," but if you want illustrations you 
will have to go to several books, peerages and landed 
gentries, and that sort of thing. 2. Any good toy- 
shop, such as Lawley's in Holborn. 3. We bave had 
several from time to time. 

SANDOWITE.—Continue with the exercises. You are 
sure to benefit from them permanently. 

J. THoMPsON.—]t is not easy to get enlisted for the 
purpose. The post is almost always given to the 
son of a soldier who has served in the regiment. 

H. R. W. CLELLAN.— Dubbin ! dubbin ! rub in dubbin ! 
Get it at à boot-shop or a grindery-store. 


J. TRELOAR.—It is doubtful if tlie thing can be made 
to act for more than a few minutes, and so it would 
be well not to spend much money on it. 
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2 not, you . certainly no time to lose. 


D. L—A eatalogue of a bird show would give you 
prices of canaries and other prize birds. You would 
probably find what you want in a number or so of 
“Exchange and Mart," which you may see on the 
book-stalls. 


I’. PARKER.— Write for prospectus to the Royal College 
of Science, Dublin. This is the nearest to you. The 
science you want to study is metallurgy. 


W. T. H. Coutts.—You can easily get the addresses by 
consulting a London directory, and for that you 
have only to go to the library. 


G. BUTTERWORTH,—We had an article on tent- making 
some time ago, but it is out of print. 


R.—When you have finished the hull, put it in 
water and lay weights on it until you get it down to 
the water-line. The lead you require is about a 
quarter as much again as the weights, 
to allow of waste, etc. The dimensions 
you give will produce a boat too narrow 
to be of any use except running before 
the wind. 


V. BURROWES.—No boy is accepted as a 
candidate for a naval cadetship who is 
over 15 years and 4 months old on the 
date of the examination. Naval cadets 
are not promoted to be midshipmen 
until they are through their training. 


Rac BATCHRKLOR.—It consists of sixteen 
pages, eight of which are devoted to the 
index, which used to be issued separately 
at a peuny, and is now, by general re- 
quest, included for the convenience of 
those who wish to find anything. 


H. MATTHEY.—1. Not up to our standard. 
You want a lot more teaching, so per- 
severe with your classes. 2, It is now 
dismissed to the realms of legend, the 
story being found to be a mixture of 
several legends of imaginary people of 
different ages. 


W. F. W.—The ingredients of a gelatine 
pad or graph are 18 oz. of common 
glycerine, 12 oz. of water, 6 oz. of 
barium sulphate, 3 oz. of castor sugar, 
and 3 ounce packets of Nelson's gelatine. 


W. P. SMrrH.—Boer is the Dutch for 
countryman, and is pronounced boor. 


VENTRILOQUIST.—See Parts 10 and 11 of 
our *Indoor Games." 


R. M.—1. The more education you have 
the better. There is a premium to pay 
and an apprenticeship to serve, with 
evening study for theory. In short, 
having made a start you had better stick 
toit. 2. No, but the articles on electri- 
city are coming out in a separate book. 

F. D. and DoNALD.—You must first serve 
your apprenticeship ashore, and you 
cannot get employment as a marine 
engineer until you have passed the Board 
of Trade examinations, any more than 
you can be a ship captain without certifi- 
cate. 

H. A.—Probably you could get a 
shilling for it. There are very few old 
books tbat are worth more than waste- 
paper prices. 

Bacchus —1. We do not give the private 
addresses of contributors. 2. If vou 
know the price of an article here, you 
should ask some one in the island for 
the price delivered there, name, ete., as 
it depends largely on the freight and 
customs duties. 


S. F. Jounson.—The description is not 
quite complete, but the regiment would 
seem to be the Inniskiiling Dragoons. 
The two dragoon regiments have white 
metal helmets; the Dragoon Guards 
have brass helmets. 

VICTORIAN (Glasgow).—The only way to 
enter either army or navy as a. doctor, 
is first of all to receive a full medical 
training in the ordinary way.and secure 
a good degree. Then application has to be 
made to the Government Departments, 
when a further official examination 
takes place before acceptance. 

E. T. WEASTE.— The majority of the 
coloured plates are issued only with the 
monthly parts and are not obtainable 
except by purchasing the parts in which 
they appear ; not, that is, until the com- 
pletion of each voume, when all the 
coloured plates, with title-page, are 
issued in a neat packet for the benefit 
of weekly readers, price ls. 6d. We do 
not sell the plates otherwise ; so that if 
you particularly desire any special 
coloured plate at once, your only course 
is to purchase the part containing it. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 27, 1900. Price One Penny. 
[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.] 


A BOLD CLIMBER; 


OR, 


FOR AN EMPIRE. 
By Davip KER, 


Author of “ Hunted Through the Frozen Ocean,” 
“ The Finder of the White Elephant,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE BLACKEST NEWS 
OF ALL. 


[wo days later, Watson's second in 

command left Gheriah for Bombay 
with three of the seven English ships, 
while the admiral himself headed south- 
ward with the other four, on his way to 
Madras to land Clive there as the new 
Governor of Fort St. George. 

Clive took Tom Watts with him as 
his secretary ; and as Tom never had 
any secrets from his old friend and 
schoolfellow, the sun had not set on the 
day of Richard Watts's death ere the 
young Governor was in possession of all 
that had passed between the nephew and 
his ill-fated uncle at their final interview. 

Tom told with just pride how “ Uncle 
Richard," false and unscrupulous as 
they had thought him, had stedfastly 
refused to join Angria's pirate crew, and 

- d held firm in spite of all the cruelties 

BO GE oed e ^ M: inflicted upon him by the savage cor- 

HA E Nan sair; and he quoted with enthusiasm 

A S c erar roS, - s | nis cousin Dick's emphatic declaration 

— RM od ot x that the lost man, had he chosen the 

e y T "E right path instead of the wrong one, 
ME en 8 UU AE | could have done anything." 

; M1 Clive was quite of the same opinion ; 
but the young colonel listened with even 
closer attention when Watts began to 
relate how his uncle had lodged the bulk 
of his fortune (a sum amounting to 
400,000 rupees, or 40,0007.) with Jugget 
Seit, the great native banker of Moor- 
shedabad - how, knowing the proverbial 
knavery of Eastern traders, he had kept 
the banker's receipt constantly about 
him, in & secret place between the 
outer and inner lining of his pocket- 
book—how, when he was cut down and 
left for dead by Angria's cut-throats (to 
whom his friend Omichund had be- 
trayed him), the crafty Bengalee had 
snatched the precious pocket-book from 
his breast, unperceived by the robbers— 
and how, when it was at length restored 
to its owner by the hands of his nephew, 
the secret pocket was empty, and the 
priceless receipt gone ! 

At this last announcement, Clive 
Preparing for Spring. looked grave, and shook his head mean- 
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* You haven't much chance of inheriting 
your property, my boy, if the receipt can't be 
found, for such & Bengalee i is never known to 
pay a debt unless witha pistol at his head—and 
perhaps not even then, for, cowardly as they 
are, some of them have been known to endure 
unheard-of tortures rather than part with 
their money.” 

“Well, I shall not trouble myself much 
about it, one way or the other," said Watts 
sturdily. “Even if the money were lving 
before me now, I don't think I could ever 
foul my fingers with touching what had been 
gained by treachery, oppression, disloyalty, 
and perhaps worse crimes still." 

But his more practical adviser had no such 
scruples. 

“That’s no way to talk, Tom; if this 
money has been put to & bad use formerly, 
so much the more reason for putting it to a 
good one now. It’s not as if you wanted it 
to enrich yourself— you want it to help vour 
struggling family, and to make your father 
and mother comfortable in their old age; and 
surely it could not be turned to any better 
purpose than that. Idon’t say that your 
chance is a very good one; but I do say that 
you would be wrong not to take it, such as it 
is.“ 

„Well,“ said Watts, looking him full in 
the face, ** if you were in my place, would you 
take the money?“ 

Indeed I would, without thinking twice 
about it," said Clive firmly, “rather than 
let it be snapped up by scoundrels like 
Omichund and Jugget Seit, who would only 
use it to help them in committing fresh 
rascalities.”’ 

Tom Watts looked thoughtful, and made 
no reply for a moment or two. 

“ Well, I quite agree with you there,” said 
he at last ; “but what had I better do, 
then? ” 

„Do nothing at all, till you see just how 
the land lies. I'll write to-night to your 
cousin, Dick Scrafton, to find out all he can 
about the matter without treading on 
dangerous ground; he has a head on his 
shoulders, and knows native ways well, and 
he’ll manage it as well as any man I 
know." 

And when the Bombay division of the 
English squadron went north two days 
later, it carried with it a letter in Clive's 
own hand, addressed to “Mr. Richard 
Serafton, British Factory, Cossimbazar, 
Lower Bengal," and enclosing a note from 
Tom Watts himself. 


77 . 


All went well on their voyage south ; and, 
in an unusually short time for that age of 
slow passages, they reached Madras, where 
Clive received an enthusiastic welcome from 
English and natives alike. 

But in the ample budget of Anglo-Indian 
news that awaited them there, there was one 
item which made the new Governor and his 
secretary look grave, and exchange glances 
of ominous meaning. The death of the aged 
Nabob, Aliverdi Khan, had at length made 
his cruel and profligate grandson, Suraj ud- 
Dowlah, absolute master of all Lower Bengal; 
and the persistent ill-will that he had shown 
to the English, even during his grandfather's 
lifetime, uugured ill for the safety of the 
Company's servants in his dominions, now 
that his brutal nature was left wholly 
without restraint. 

“Poor old Dick! " said Tom Watts, with 
a clouded face: he always used to say that 
it would be a bad time for the English when 
Suraj-ud-Dowlah came in, and now he's right 
in the thick of it himself! I do hope he'll 
manage to get through it all right!“ 

Clive kindly did his best to combat Watts's 
fears, but in his own secret heart he fully 
shared them; and it was a great relief to 
both when, a tew weeks later, the Bengal 
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mail brought Tom a letter from Calcutta, 
addressed in his cousin Dick's bold free 
handwriting. 


“Fort William, Calcutta: May 31, 1756, 


“My dear Tom,—I'm very sorry indeed 
to have missed the pleasure of doing your 
commission ; but I only got your note and 
Clive'sletter just as I wasleaving Cossimbazar 
to go down the river to Calcutta — for I've 
been transferred to Calcutta, just as I told 
vou I expected to be. I was sorry not to 
find you there, my boy; but, by all I hear, 
you have been better employed elsewhere, 
and everybody here is saying that you are 
quite sure of à big rise in the service before 
long. 

* Well, now to this business of yours. It 
has lost nothing, I can assure you, by not 
going through my hands, for it got passed on 
to a much cleverer man—that young fellow 
Hastings, who was up at Cossimbazar the 
year before last. You remember how I 
wrote to you about him at the time, and told 
you what a wonderful fellow he was to deal 
with the natives; and when he came to 
Cossimbazar to take my place (which he did 
on the very day that I got your letter) I 
thought him the very man for such a job, 
and told him all about it. 

"Ive been waiting to write to you till I 
should get his report, and now I have just 
got it, and here it is. 

He found the native banker, Jugget Seit, 
just what he expected —a fat, sleek, supple 
rogue, all «miles and salaams and lies, with 
à mean trick at every finger-tip, and a 
smooth, respectful falsehood always ready 
at his tongue’s end. At the mention of 
Uncle Richard's deposit, the fellow plaved 
his part of innocent surprise to the life; but 
just for one moment there was the faintest 
sign of consciousness in his small, cunning 
eyes, which a shrewd man like Hastings was 
at no loss to interpret. 

" Most delighted to have the honour of 
being of any ussistance to & deputy of the 
noble Koompani—all that he possessed wus 
at the noble Sahib's service—but, at the 
date of the payment in question, he, Jugget 
Seit, had most unfortunately been absent 
from Moorshedabad. However, his nephew, 
who managed the business in his absence, 
was quite as exact and (ristworthy (!) as 
himself ; and any sum, large or small, which 
had once been paid into their bank, would 
be found duly entered on their books. 

The books were produced; but, some- 
how or other, Uncle Richard's 40,0000. was 
mot entered in them, and the banker's 
nephew, ‘exact’ as he might be, did not 
seem to know anything about it! 

% will not presume to suggest that the 
Sahib can be mistaken,’ says Jugget Soit, 
very politely; ‘but surely & receipt must 
have been given.’ 

There was,’ says Hastings, very slowly 
and steadily, * but I rather think your friend 
Omichund has it in his keeping at present.’ 

“It was a haphazard shot, but it hit the 
mark full. 

„The banker and bis precious nephew 
gave so very slight a start at Omichund's 
name, that no one less quick-eyed than 
Hastings would bave noticed it at all; but it 
had been made, und he had seen it. 

If Omichund has it, it can easily bc 
produced, said Jugget Seit, as smoothly as 
ever, ‘and, the moment it is in our hands, 
the whole sum shall be paid, principal and 
interest, whether any entry of it can be 
found in our books or not.' 

"So saying, he salaamed Hastings to 
the door; and Hastings received all his 
courtesies with a perfectly grave face —having 
in his mind's eyeall the while, no doubt, the 
picture of a tall gallows rising above the flat 
roofs of Moorshiedabad, with the fat carcass 


of this courteous and obliging banker 
swinging on it. 
“Well, Tom, that's how the case stands. 


When Jugget Seit can't help himself. hel! 
pay the money; but so long as he can help 
himself, you'll never see one anna (three- 
halfpenny-piece) of it, that's certain. 

The whole affair is clear enough now, o! 
course. When your Uncle Richard wen: 
south from Moorshedabad two vears aco. 
after banking the money there, Omichund 
went with him on purpose to get a chance 
of stealing and destroying the receipt ; and 
then, I suppose, he and Jugget Seit shared 
the 40,000/. between them, taking it fer 
granted that there was no one likely to make 
inquiry into the matter. 

“I'm afraid, however, that we have ret 
much chance of being able to bring them w 
book, at least for the present; for, sore 
natives have just come down the river with 
tidings that the new Nabob, Suraj-ud-Dowla* 
(who has turned out an even greater bru 
than I thought him), has plundered car 
factory at Cossimbazar, and imprisoned ail 
the English, and is now marching with Li: 
whole army upon Calcutta ! 

“Tf it's true, it will be a bad job for ws: 
for the sort of fellows that we have he: 
now are not the men to hold a tumble-dosr 
fort against an army. But, come what may. 
we are always in the hands of God. 

“ Good-bye, old fellow, and believe me 

“ Your affectionate cousin, 
* Dicz." 


Hardly had Watts finished the letter, wher 
he flew to show it to Clive, who, as he rea: 
the closing words, bent his brows into s 
black frown that carried Tom's memory lon. 
years back, to the day when the futur 
conqueror, standing beneath the shadow c: 
the old church at Market-Drayton, I. 
darted such a look as that at the sch. 
bully who was taunting him to the peril-c- 
feat which had been the first of his count 
deeds of daring. 

“I fear your cousin is right. Tom.“ sa 
he, in a low, stern voice. Here, in Madtes. 
we clerks have had to turn soldiers free. 
sheer necessity; but at Calcutta, wher 
there has been no fighting yet, they are st. 
all clerks and no soldiers, and they II mas- 
but a poor figure if the Nabob's armies ia. 
upon them in earnest. We shall have i 
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news before long.“ 

The gloomy prophecy only echoed Wat:: - 
own secret fears; and thenceforth it nes- 
wholly left his mind till the day of its f. 
ment. 

That fulfilment was not long dels 
Barely a fortnight later, the whole town *:- 
startled by the sudden arrival of a sui: 
schooner from Calcutta on August 1 (m1 
three weeks before the regular mail was dir 
from which landed one passenger IIe 
Scrafton. 

At sight of his cousin, Tom Watts 
vent to a muttered exclamation of dens 
and no wonder. The once fresh and sts. 
young Englishman was the mere ghost ori. 
former self—haygard, wasted, hollow« 4 
and so weak that he was barely able to ct: 
ashore. 

Clive had him brought up to his 4 
house, and there, feebly and by slow dern- 
he told a tale that wrung a grow! of min- 
horror, grief, and righteous wrath from i 
iron-nerved Governor himself. And ». 
might it be so; for the story that Rx: 
Scratton had to tell was the story of y 
Black Hole of Calcutta.* 


9 This famous tragedy actually took pacen- 
18, a day repeatedly memorable in the anra: 
England ; but, in consequence of wvarieus iae t! 
news of it did not reach Clive at Madre = 
August. 


(Tu be continued. 


NUS Tommy nor his devoted mother 
seemed to be wholly aware of the 
exact nature of the former's environments. 

Yet they were simple enough, and plain in 
their nature to the most uninitiated observer. 

Tommy was in a cell attached to the resi- 
. dence of the local constabulary of Skibness. 
A thick iron door was between us and him; 

but there was & small square hole let into 

this door in the middle through which we 
had an interview with the victim inside. 

The cell itself was constructed with a 
simplicity of furnishing and upholstery 
which was almost painful. There were four 
bare walls, in one of which was a small grated 
window very high up; a plank bedstead 
built against the wall opposite to the door 
between the side walls; two dirty-coloured, 
canvas-covered mattresses on the bedstead, 
and a few brown blankets tossed about. 
^ The guard-room which led to this retreat was 
; a rather snug apartment. There was a good 
fire in it, which was supposed to keep the 
cell warm as well; a comfortable desk for 
the officer in charge to write at, and a green 
y baize-covered board on which hung some 

keys and a few pairs of handcuffs. 

On the other side of the guard-room was 
another cell corresponding exactly to the 

one in which Tommy was confined. "There 
r was some one inside it, breathing very hard. 
: We were afterwards informed that it was a 
miner who had been locked up for drunken- 
. ness &nd violence, and was awaiting trial 
: next morning. 

, The police-constable was going about in a 
dazed way half-dressed, with a pair of braces 

forming a sort of tail behind. He seemed 

- utterly bereft of all authority in the presence 

. of the usually lamb-like Mrs. Egerton, and 

. obeyed all her commands in a state of stupe- 
faction. 

Now unlock that door," said Mrs. Eger. 
ton, and it was done. Now go and see if 

the hot water is boiling yet. My poor 
Tommy. haven't you got rid of that horrid 
. toothache yet?" and she sat on the plank 
^ bed, and took her son's face between her 

hands, and tried to comfort him. 

Tommy was still almost howling with 
` anguish, and this made him oblivious of the 
' fact that he was merely a prisoner, sharing 

police quarters with a drunken miner. 

„Oh Harold," he mumbled when he saw 

me; can't you go and bring the dentist 

over here? That surly brute of a policeman 
won t let me go any farther to the town, and 
‘I shall simply die of this toothache, I 
"believe." And poor Tommy again burst into 

& sort of rhapsody of groans and extem- 

porised interjections, something like the un- 

speakable ejaculations to be found in the 
‘chorus of a Greek play. 

„ You shall have a hot bandage, dear," 
said Mrs. Egerton, when the water boils. 

Did its tooth ache then—the horrid thing! 

We thought you were lost, darling, and have 

been scouring the roads all the night for my 
deary. But we've found chickabiddy at last. 
'aafe and sound, and mammy's happy again." 

And poor Mrs. Egerton, who was a little off 

her balance with excitement, fe!l to stroking 

‘and soothing Tommy as if he were a pet dog 
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j Meanwhile -Aunt Bridget and I looked 
inquiringly at each other, wondering what 
the situation could mean. While Mrs. 
Egerton was applying a hot-water bandage 
o Tommy's face we slipped outside and 
sxchanged conjectures We waylaid the 
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CHAPTER VII. 


police-constable and tried to find a satis- 
factory key to the puzzle from him. 

He was a dour and apparently stupid man, 
and could only scratch his head confusedly 
whatever we said to him. Apparently Mrs. 
Egerton was the only person who could 
manage him, and this was by the assumption 
of a calm and unquestioning authority. We, 
who could not bring ourselves to ignore the 
main features of Tommy’s predicament, felt 
somewhat abashed and shy. 

* What's he in here for? I asked. 

* Ye']l ken that fine when the recht time 
comes," answeied the officer. “ He'll gang 
afore the Bench at ten forty-five.” 

“You might tell us what it's for," I 
persisted. 

„There's mony things a buddy micht 
appear before the Bench for," said the 
constable evasively. “He micht hae com- 
mitted a technical assault, for instance." 

“ Did he?” I asked. 

“I say he micht?& dune. He micht hae 
been wandherin’ aboot the roads, unable to 
gie a proper accoont of ’msel’.” 

“Was he?“ 

"I say he micht ’a been. Or, again, he 
micht '& been in the possession of what did 
not properly belong to him I say he micht 
'a been. Or he micht ’a been drunk, or 
mad, or baith.” 

„Well, what's he in here for now, at any 
rate? asked Aunt Bridget. 

“ A’m no obliged to shew my charge-sheet 
to ony stranger that happens by," replied the 
constable. ‘ Ye'l ken fine sune eneuch,”’ 
and he hurried off confusedly. 

"It's my belief the man's mad, or drunk. 
or both himself," said Aunt Bridget loudly 
enough for the officer to hear. 

„Well,“ he responded, turning round 
suddenly, Doctor MacPhee from Drum- 
knowe will be owre the morn, and you'll soon 
ken; but if I dinna hae him for the yin 
thing I'll hae him for the  ither," 
pointing angrily to Tommy’s quarters. 
„It's a case of identification when the Doctor 
comes, and then ye'll ken." 

I believe if Mrs. Egerton had chosen to 
walk off taking Tommy bodily with her she 
might have done sv, for everything she 
told the policeman to do he did without 
question. But she seemed to approve very 
highly of the quarters in which she found 
her son. 

"It's a very snug apartment," she 
observed, looking casually round. There 
are no draughts, and I’m sure you could not 
have done better than to come here. These 
wraps, too," she added, fingering the gaol- 
blankets, are very nice and warm—excellent 
material. Such a nice, kind, attentive police- 
man to help look after you, too. And 


now you've got that hot bandage on, your 
face will soon begin to swell, deary, and then 
Harold will go for the 


you'll have less pain. 
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dentist, too - won't you, Harold ?—and bring 
him over here, instead of chick's poing on to 
that nasty town in the damp and mud." 

„That's what you'd better do," said Aunt 
Bridget to me aside. Go and fetch in some 
man or other, some sizeable man, who can 
tell us what to do. Never mind whether it's 
a dentist, or a doctor, or a lawyer. Get a 
lawyer if you can. No; a doctor will be 
better, for we want to do everything quietly. 
I'm sure I don't know what has huppened, 
Harold; but we must ‘go canny,’ as they say." 

It occurred to me at once that Mr. 
Shenstone would be a very unsuitable person 
for the emergency, even if he were yet fit 
to undertake professional duties. I therefore 
determined to get a doctor. He might act 
as confidential adviser and also as tooth- 
extiactor. In which capacity he would be 
most useful I could hardly conjecture. 

„Who's the best doctor in Drumknowe ?”’ 
I asked the constable. 

There's just the one doctor and that's 
MacPhee,” was the answer. “But ye 
needna fash yersel’ to fetch him, for I'm 
sending for him mysel’ the morn, and he'll 
be here by ten o'clock. And that'll be 
quite sune eneuch for ony of you, I'm 
thinking, as you'll find when he gets 
here." 

The man's manner puzzled me. "There 
was mingled knowingness and stupidity in 
it, and he had the air of a conspirator whose 
plan is gradually closing in on his victims. 
I determined to be beforehand with him, 
and to bring the doctor on the scene at the 
earliest possible moment. We could find 
out nothing coherent from Tommy as to 
the reason of his being in the gaol, nor did 
we press him, for fear of forcing revelations 
which might have an injurious effect on 
Mrs. Egerton. She, of course, we could not 
tear away from her long-lost son, whose 
unaccountable absence of some five or six 
hours had already seriously affected her 
nerves. 

So I started off again in the grey twilight of 
the early morning. leaving Aunt Bridget to 
take charge of the situation at the gaol. As 
I thought of Tommy’s wretched old bicycle 
and prepared to mount it, it occurred to me 
that I might now just as well use my own, 
and I asked the constable to let me have it. 
He looked more knowing than ever as he 
informed me that it was as safely locked 
up as its rider had been. 

Me needna’ be wishing it owre muckle.” 
he added. “For ye couldnn’ ride it if I let 
ye. The spokes of the front wheel is a' 
smashed, and it'll no carry ye the brenth 
of the road.“ 

„Well, I sha'n't go at all then," I replied. 
But as soon as he had gone into his cottage 
again, I mounted the old wreck that had 
brought me so far, and resumed niy journey, 
as best I eould, to Drumknowe. 
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e H” jolly cold it will be out there!“ 

„Mou won't feel it as much; the air 
is more dry than in England. People have 
told ine they have felt the cold more in 
England than in Canada." 

“When you have been over there a week 
vou may begin to ‘guess and calkilate, " 
remarked another youth, trying to be funny. 

* Yes, I s'pose you soon fall into that way 
of talking,” replied the first speaker. 

5 Never mind the talkin’; look after work- 
ing, that’s my form. I took up the 160 acres 
grant, and I soon began to get a crop. Go 
out with that idea firmly fixed in vour mind 
and work for it, that’s what I say. But 
you must go out prepared to work hard.” 

This is the sort of conversation you may 
hear as anemigrant train is about to start 
from Euston station. A group of lads are 
surrounding one or two older men who have 
been out before and are now returning after 
a visit to England; und the youths are not 
unnaturally seeking knowledge about the 
country for which they are bound. 

« Yes," continued one of the elders, “ a lad 
who means to succeed has pot a tine chance 
now in Canada. I know several who have 
done pretty well. Get employed with a good 
man to start with, so as to learn vour farming 
or cheesemaking and so on, and be prepared 
in two or three years to accept a grant of 
160 acres of your own that's the ticket!“ 

“Take your seats: any more goin’ on?“ 
shouted the guard, swinging his lump. 

The passengers turned to the train, not 
over-hastily, for most of them had taken the 
precaution to secure their seats beforehand 
when the carriages first drew up by the plat- 
form. Corner seats were in great request. 
You can sleep in them more easily. But 
many of these heaithy young boys look as 
though they can sleep anywhere. 

Surprising how soon the train fills! A 
moment ago the plattorm was alive with 
people, now it is nearly empty. Wonderful 
how quickly people will pack themselves 
away when they want to go, and the railway 
folks are smart in keeping time! 

There ure signs of sad parting around us. 
It is the final moment. Here is a mother 
whose son is going out, a sister about to part 
with her brother, husbands going forth to 
found new homes for wife and family on the 
shores of the westering sun. ‘Tale utter tale 
of strange and diverse human life is hidden 
here in this party of emigrants. 

Starting off by the midnight train, perhaps 
happiest of all, is the entire family going 
tovether— father and mother, with boys and 
girls not too young. 

The talk continues chiefly about the other 
side, or about crossing the Atlantic. *" The 
cheapest trip I ever heard of," suid one, 
“was that of a young American who crossed 
to Enyland, toured about, and went back 
for how much do you think?“ 

„Twenty pound,’ suggested one. 

„Thirty. more likely.“ said another. 

„Both wrong! It was seven pounds.” 

“ Nonsense." 

“Tread the account in one of the daily 
papers— the Daily News I think—and I will 
tell vou how he did it. He saved up seven 
pounds, then got work on a cattle boat, and 
thus got across to London for nought. In fact, 
they gave him a sovereign when he landed. 
He had brought his bike, and so he cycled 
about England, living very moderately and see- 
ing many historic places. and timed himself to 
arrive at Liverpool on the day the steamer 
left. He had uot a penny lett, but he had 
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OFF TO CANADA: 
A CHAT ABOUT EMIGRATION, 
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managed to get a few presents for his brothers 
and sisters. His breakfast on the last morn- 
ing had been scanty, bnt he made up for it at 
dinner on board ship, I'll warrant." 

"Av, I warrant he did. He went steerage, 
of course." 

* Yes, but the food is pretty good in the 
steerage. You would be surprised at the 
number of people that go over in the steer- 
age, and they are not all emigrants by any 
means. There are great travellers among 
tlie non-moneyed classes, and they cross again 
and again in the steerage. Even the great 
steamer Teutonic, for instance, has carried 
nearly a thousand steerage passengers in one 
voyage.” 

No joke for the medical officer to inspect 
that lot, exclaimed another. 

"Have we all to be passed by the 
doctor?“ 

“Emigrants have," replied the man who 
was returning to Canada. It is not much. 
They file before him on board ship. and his 
experienced eve can generally tell at a glance 
if they are sickening for scarlet fever or 
small-pox. Oh! I have seen people stopped. 
Their gross carelessness, or worse, is astound- 
ing, and they will calmly march aboard with 
ringworm or chicken-pox staring you re- 
pulsively in the face.” 

“You would have thought they knew 
better than to start, when they were as ill 
as that," exclaimed a sallow-faced youth in 
the corner; but, talkin’ about illness, what 
about being sea-sick ?—is there much chance 
of that?” 

„It depends a good deal on the weather, 
and on your constitution; but the sailors 
make steerage passengers go on deck, which 
isa great blessing. The fresh air and sun 
help to cure you. Some of the best boats 
have coveredaccommodation for their steerage 
passengers. The White Star boats have 
such accommodation. Almost all the great 
lineis earry steerage passengers, you know — 
even the erack Cunarders and the American 
liners among them. Ah, there is a tre- 
mendous traffic across the Atlantic.” 

"I suppose the baggage is all right,“ cries 
the sallow faced vouth again suddenly. “I 
did not see ıt put in the van.” 

“ Was it very plainly labelled, and clearly 
marked with the name of the ship by which 
you are going? If so, you need not fear. 
And keep the baggage you may want on 
board, separate from the other; they will 
swing that altogether down into the hold, 
and it will not be seen again until the voyage 
is over." 

Next morning at Liverpool they saw the 
heavy baggage swung, as the knowing one 
had deseribed, deep down into the hold of the 
ship. 

* Ah, gone from my gaze like a beautiful 
dream," sighed a young damsel as she saw 
in dismay her ill-corded trunk swung alott 
and dropped down out of sight into the 
depths. She feared every minute that it 
would suddenly burst and distribute her 
attire impartially among the unsympathising 
dcckers around. But it descended in safety, 
though its mouth began to shew signs of 
paping. 

* Near touch that," cried one of the men; 
“why can't passengers cord their trunks 
properly?“ 

As near a touch as the Arizona had with the 
iceberg,” exclaimed Mr. Knowing-one. **Do 
you remember hearing of that ? She suddenly 
crashed into one, not very many years since, 
aud smashed in her bows. For about thirty 


feet she was but a shapeless mass of iron. 
It was her strong water-tight forward buik. 
hend which saved her; and, the sea being 
smooth, she was able to reach St. John's, 
Newfoundland, in safety." 

And vet some of those icebergs are very fra. 
gile. said another old traveller-—* they are 
so fragile that a cannon-shot might shatter 
them ; but a collision with a big one at full 
speed is a serious matter. Stately as it is, 
itadds another peril to the dangers of the 
deep. You may be crushed between two of 
them, as they awkwardly drift and gambol 
at the mercy of the winds and waves.“ 

~“ They are bad in a fog, of course," said 
Mr. Knowing-one, “but it is wonderful how 
the captains steer clear. I remember when I 
Was crossing once, a fog came upon us as we 
were near the shores of Newfoundland; we 
steamed slowly ahead, sounding the whistle 
with tremendous blasts as we crept along, 
testing the temperature of the water with a 
thermometer in a bag and heaving the lead 
to prevent us from steering out of deep 
water on to rocks or banks. Happily, we did 
not meet one. But should an echo come back 
from the void, or should the sea-water be- 
come low in temperature—then look out for 
bergs. We are not likely to see them this 
journey; they sometimes appear, beautiful 
but dangerous, in January; they are more 
likely to be seen from February to April, 
and sometimes linger on even till October." 

“ We shall have something to look at then 
besides water," replied another; ‘ but what 
shall we do in the evening? " 

Get up a good old sing-song—that’s the 
thin: can you join in?” 

* Well. if you will lead off, I will see what 
Ican do," was the answer. "There is that 
young man there, I think he has got a fiddle 
—perhaps he will give us a tune." 

“ Oh, we shall get a programme together, 
I have no doubt. Ah, now we are off ! 

The last prcliminaries were settled ; the 
tugs, to take out the huge steamer, were busily 
at work; the big vessel was moving; the 
voyage had begun. 

It was like many that leave our British 
shores. The steam of emigration still flows 
strongly westward, and in some years it has 
been immense. The greatest arrival in any 
one day at New York was on May 11, 1887. 
When nearly ten thousand were landed, 
though not necessarily all from the United 
Kingdom; and the greatest number ever 
taken by one ship is believed to have been 
1,767 by the National liner Egypt in 1873. 
Seven years later this vessel was burned 
in mid-ocean, but happily every soul on 
board was saved. 

Every lad is not suitable for emigration. 
Great care is necessary in the selection of 
likely candidates. Sometimes, however, 
unlikely candidates succeed admirably. A 
young fellow, who seemed going to the dogs 
here, was started off to Canada, and he turned 
over the proverbial new leaf in very truth. 
He put his hand to the plough and his back 
into his work, and prospered satisfactorily. 
Perhaps he did not mind labour there which 
he would have despised in the old country. 

Dr. Barnardo's boys and girls are sent 
straight to homes, where they will be pre- 
pared for farm life or other suitable occupa- 
tion, and are not dumped down on the land 
without friends to help or look after them. 
A similar work is Miss Rye’s for the emigra- 
tion of destitute little girls. The Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge has for long 
taken part in emigration work, aud the 
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Self-Help Emigration Society at the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, 
will always be found willing to give advice 
and the assistance of its numerous colonial 
correspondents. But the intending young 
emigrants should be very eautious of adver- 
tisers for farm pupils, and should apply 
instead to the Emigrants’ Information Office, 
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established by Government at 31 Broadway, 
Westminster. 

For certain classes of lads of high spirit 
and determination to work hard, the great 
British colonies offer splendid opportunities. 
There are persons who wax most enthusiastic 
over the possibilities of the great Canadian 
North-West ; others no doubt urge the claims 
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of the Cape, Australia, or New Zealand. They 
are all great self-governing colonies. In 
all of them the British flag flies high, the 
inhabitants are still sons and daughters of 
the British Empire, and even though born 
under the Southern Cross or nearer the Polar 
star, they speak of this foggy little island in 
the grey North Sea as the land of Home. 


“TOMBOY,” THE ELEPHANT. 


LPhoto by Symmons & Co. 


By H. Hervey, Indian Government Telegraphs (Retired). 


N UMEROUS as the existing anecdotes are of 

the sagacity and utility of the elephant, 
and frequently as they are being added to, I 
imagine few can put forward the following 
true instances of the animal’s wonderful 
instinct and docility such as my experience 
of him enables me to record in these lines. 
I purpose narrating how an elephant 
detected danger while human intellect 
remained in blissful ignorance thereof, and 
how his immense strength, his implicit 
obedience to orders, and, I might say, his 
powers of reasoning, succeeded where fifty 
men, with all the usual mechanical 
appliances to back them, failed in averting a 
serious catastrophe. 

At the period in question I held the 
position of Telegraph Engineer under the 
Government of India, and I had just been 
transferred from South India to charge of 
a sub-division in Eastern Bengal. Being 
under the Supreme Government, and they 
being no respecter of persons, these ruinous 
transfers—ruinous to the man concerned — 
were and are the order of the day, and we 
had to go, nolens volens. 

In addition to the lordly Brahmaputtra, 
which had a cable, my new charge was 
intersected by several minor rivers, which 


were crossed by aérial spans; the wire being 
supported on uncouth bamboo masts. These 
were made by laying the giant reeds side by 
side on the ground— their ends overlapping 
irregularly—to the required height, say 
seventy feet, and then binding them together 
firmly with ties of thin wire a foot or so 
apart. Then the necessary taper would be 
achieved by commencing with about twelve 
bamboos for the base, and gradually reducing 
the number to six or four at the apex. They 
were awkward things to handle, these bamboo 
masts, owing to want of rigidity; bending 
and yawing about in the process of erection ; 
and having to be coaxed into the perpendicu- 
lar with three sets of four guys apiece. The 
life of these masts did not exceed two years; 
and on my taking over charge, I ascertained 
that the chief duty on my first tour would be 
the renewal of all the bamboo masts in the 
sub-division. 

Owing to the well-nigh total absence of 
roads fit for wheels, elephants constituted 
the chief means of transport; and every 
District Officer had one or more of these 
animals on his establishment. I had two— 
temporary transfers from the Military to the 
Telegraph Department; with a“ mahout ”’ 
or driver, and a “cooly " or mate, attached 


to each. My predecessor, a bachelor, had 
used the elephants for purely baggage 
purposes; but I being blessed with a wife 
and baby girl, who were to accompany me 
into vamp, a * howdah " or canopied litter 
had to be provided, and this I succeeded 
in picking up in the bazaar. One of the 
elephants was a tusker, named Tomboy; the 
other, a female called Wagtail. Both 
animals had been sent for from the grazing 
jungle on the farther bank of the Teesta 
river, and were now being tethered a short 
distance from our bungalow, preparatory to 
the move into camp. My acquaintance 
hitherto with these pachyderms was of a 
superficial character, and I had yet to gain 
experience of their remarkable sagacity and 
docility. I went out to interview the 
** mahouts,’’ who, with their mates, as soon 
as the tethering was over, seated themselves 
in a circle to pass the comforting “ hubble- 
bubble ” one to another; each in turn taking 
a pull; emitting volumes of smoke from 
mouth, nose, and, I verily believe, eyes and 
ears as well. Of course the conversation was 
carried on in Oordoo. 

"Who of you is 
asked. 


“Sir, I am, 


senior man?" I 


replied a white-bearded old 
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fellow, “galaaming” as they all rose to 
their feet. 

“Of which elephant are you ‘mahout, 
and what is your name?“ 

„Of Tomboy, sir” (he pronounced it Tamb- 
hai. *" My name is Elahi Bukkus; and he,” 
pointing to one of the two coolies, “is my 
mate, called Mehndie.”’ 

"Is ‘Tomboy accustomed to carry a 
‘howdah, and can the lady and child ride 
him without fear?“ 

“Sir, before I brought him down from 
Buxar, the Commissary's lady used to ride 
him every evening; he is gentle as a lamb. 
Go, your honour can see for yourself.“ 

"What do you mean?" I asked; not 
understanding the man. 

“Go up to him, sir, and pat him on the 
trunk; I have such contidence in his good 
nature that I will not move from here; I am 
answerable for you with my heart and soul.” 

The proposal was startling; for I had 
never even so much as touched an elephant 
in my life! However, I did not relish the 
idea of appearing apprehensive, the less so 
as my working party's tents stood near, and 

ny line-men and other followers had sus- 
pended their cooking operations to see what 
the ‘huzoor,’’ or master, was up to. I 
accordingly walked towards ‘Tomboy, who 
was tethered by the hind lez with a chain to 
a tree; he was swinging his huge body to and 
fro, flapping his ears, and flourishing his 
trunk from side to side; he stood still as I 
approached, and I saw his small eye tixed on 
me. I went close up to him, and putting 
my hand on his trunk, stroked and patted 
it; it was like caressing a hawser! How- 
ever, he did not seem to object; and when 
I produced from my pocket a lump of 
“ goodh.“ or coarse brown country sugar, 
wherewith I had come provided, and offered 
it to him, he took it from my hand with his 
prehensile proboscis as gently as could be. 
With the same appendage he conveyed the 
sugar up to his mouth ; and I fancied I could 
see a gleam of satisfaction in his eye as he 
crunched the sweet stuff between his grent 
grinders. He then set to exploring me all 
over; evidently for more sugar; but, on 
satisfying himself I had none, he quietly 
resumed his swinging and swishing, and took 
no further notice of me. 

It was there and then decided that Tomboy 
should have the honour of carrying the 
„ howdah "' and its precious freight. 

We duly started. My wife, at the outset, 
was a little nervous, but she soon regained 
her equanimity ; especially as her “ayah” 
or native maid, who knew something about 
elephants, accompanied her in the “ how. 
dah," and averred she had never ridden such 
an easy-paced beast. Old Elahi Bukkus, the 
“mahout,” from his perch on Tombov's 
neck, also reassured her by frequent allusions 
to the animal's gcod qualities. Fortunately, 
the telegraph line, owing to recent recon- 
struction, was not only in fair order but kept 
to the track side; so that I and the working 
party, who were on foot, had seldom 
occasion to be far away. 

Leaving camp at 5.30 a.m., the usual routine 
was to proceed on our way till 8.30, 
when a halt would be called; the servants 
ordered to boil the kettle for tea; while the 
followers would squat in circles and smoke. 
Then on again at nine, reaching the next 
camping ground at twelve or so. Here, while 
the cook prepsred the breakfast, the party 
unloaded the elephants, pitched the tents, 
and by one o'clock every man and beast was 
at rest. Occasionally, though, an abnormal 
amount of work necessitated nn afternoon 
march, when tents would not be pitched till 
the evening; we partaking of breakfast 
under the nearest tree. One morning we 
halted for tea in the shade of a bamboo 
clump, near which stood a small bazaar. I 
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sat on a camp stool; Tomboy stood by, tlie 
picture of patience; old Elahi Bukkus and 
Mehndie had gone off to join the smokers, 
and the servants were boiling the kettle. By 
now, we had learned to repose the most 
implieit contidence in Tomboy, and this 
morning Elahi Bukkus had just left him with 
the usual injunction of Adda rhao, Beyta " 
(Stand quiet, my son). Baby, from her van- 
tage in the “ howdah,” spying me below, 
suddenly expressed a wish to join me. ‘The 
“ayah” also wanted to get down; probably 
yearning to indulge in a surreptitious smoke. 

“Shall I tell him to sit down?” I asked 
my wife. 

“Try; but I don't think he'll obey you,” 
she replied. ; 

“Hold fast then! ‘Bito, Beyta!’ (Sit 
down, my son), I added to Tomboy. Without 
any ado down he came, in the manner 
peculiar to his species, and in another minute 
Baby, tightly clasping her doll, was by my 
side! 

“ Don't keep him sitting,” said my wife, 
“ you know they hate the posture.” 

"*Oot, Beyta’ (Get up, my son), I said, 
addressing the elephant, and forthwith he 
regained his legs. Old Elahi Bukkus now 
cume running up, and on seeing nothing was 
wrong, grinned appreciatively. I sent him 
to the bazaar for some sugar, which, when 
brought, I broke into several pieces, and 
giving one to Baby, told her to offer it to 
Tomboy. He had already smelt the stuff, 
nnd his eyes were on us ; for no sooner was 
the tiny hand stretched towards him than he 
moved closer and took the sugar from the 
child as gently and giugerly as possible. 
Dear old brute! I can see him now, towering 
above us, with his enormous tusks and pon- 
derous feet in such close yet harmless 
proximity to me and the child; my wife 
peering anxiously down from the howdah,” 
and old Elahi Bukkus, in an ecstasy, standing 
by, looking on. In due course we all limbered 
up. and were about setting forth when Baby 
cried out for her doll. Looking back, I saw 
Dolly on the ground, and was about retrac- 
ing my steps to restore her to her owner, 
when old Elahi Bukkas sang out that 
Tomboy would do the needful. Guiding him 
to the spot the“ mahout”’ ordered him to lay 
hold of the toy. Dolls, apparently, were un- 
familiar articles with ‘Tomboy, for he 
hesitated a little before obeying; however, he 
would, no doubt, have handed her in safety to 
his driver; but unfortunately the doll was a 
“ squeaker,” and Tomboy, on seizing her, set 
the squeaking apparatus going. with the 
result that he dropped Dolly as if she were & 
hot potato, and flatly refused to have any- 
thing more to do with her! 

A few days after we came to n part where 
the bamboo brake encumbered the line: the 
cutting away of which delayed us. Conse- 
quently the sun had set by the time we 
completed the work, and darkness supervened 
ere we reachedthe village, our halting place for 
thenight. Imuststate parenthetically thatthe 
elephant driver is armed with an iron goad; 
a murderous-looking weapon— half tomahawk, 
half spear, with a hook, this last to hang the 
article by to the beast's ear when not in use. 
No doubt this goad is necessary with the 
ordinary run of elephants, for very often 
they are obstreperous and bad-tempered, so 
strong if not cruel measures are required to 
coerce them to a sense of their duty. I had 
often seen the goad used on Wagtail, but 
never on Tomboy, and Elahi Bukkus assured 
me that he had seldom occasion to dig the 
point of his weapon into the poor brute's 
head. 

Well, as I have already said, night over- 
took us; at pitch-dark night Tomboy was 
in the van, Wagtail following. and the party 
in the rear. I walked by the leading 
elephant; he was proceeding very cautiously, 


for we had abandoned the track, and were 
working ’cross country to the village, the 
lights of which served as our guide. 
Suddenly Tomboy halted; so did the whole 
procession. Elahi Bukkus spoke like a 
father to his beast, apostrophising him with 
all the endearing expressions he could lav 
tongue to. My son! My pearl!" adjured 
he coaxingly. Don't bring shame and 
disgrace on your slave’s grey hairs by delay- 
ing here! We are hungry, and so are you! 
On then! a few yards only, and I will put 
your meal before you, and your servant will 
eat of the crumbs you leave!“ 

“ What is the matter with him ?" I asked, 
seeing the animal did not move. 

Allah only knows, sir, I don't." 

Is there a tiger about? 

“Were twenty tigers surrounding him he 
would not fear, sir," cried Elahi Bukkus 
proudly. ‘ My child and I have faced many 
tigers before now." 

" Men then—thieves, dacoits?" I sug- 
gcsted. 

„He's not afraid of men, sir; I think he's 
bewitched.— Now!” he added in an altered 
tone and language to the elephant, On! 
We are not going to stay here all night for 
you! May pigs defile your father's grave," 
and so forth, with ever-increasing violence 
and abuse. ‘On! or I will give you a taste of 
this!” 

I knew he referred to his cruel goad; but 
before he could carry his threat into exe- 
cution I shouted to him to hold his hand: 
for we had grown too fond of the noble 
beast to allow of the punishment. *'Do not 
strike him, Elahi Bukkus: I will try and 
find out what has frightened him." Asking 
my wife to hand me down a lantern, which, 
among several other things, swung outside 
the“ howdah," I ignited the wick, and, calling 
on several men to follow me, advanced 
cautiously. I had not proceeded a few 
steps before the rays of the lantern re- 
vealed innumerable little “ring” wells— 
peculiar to the country—in all directions. 
The ground seemed honeycombed with them ; 
they were flush with the earth level; and it 
would have been difficult to distinguish 
them even in broad daylight. Instinct must 
have told the elephant of the presence of the 
danger. Had he but made two or three more 
forward strides he would inevitably have 
stepped into one of the wells, and I turned 
sick when I contemplated the consequences. 
We backed out of the place, and, preceded by 
the lantern, arrived at the camping ground 
without further misadventure. ‘As long as 
you are with me," said I to Elahi Bukkus. 
on dismissing him for the night, “ never you 
use your goad on Tomboy: if you do, I shall 
be inclined to experiment with it on your own 
hend!“ 

In a few days we arrived at tlie first of the 
rivers, where I had to build and erect new 
masts. This meant a halt of a day or two. 
The spot was peculiarly favourable in all 
respects; there was a nice “tope” of trees 
for our tents, close to the clear running river ; 
the approaches to the span itself, open green 
sward on both banks; a belt of jungle, a few 
hundred feet away, constituting ample 
grazing for the elephants, and a tiny hamlet 
with a native shop or two, on the farther 
bank, for the simple necessities of my party. 
The river at the ford ran chest deep, with a 
pretty strong current; and where the tele- 
graph crossed, it shallowed considerably in 
the centre. Not only were new masts to be 
erected here, but the old span replaced with a 
new wire rope of six strands, each strand 
weighing 150 lb. to the mile. This wire 
rope had been previously sent here by my 
predecessor, and was now duly delivered to me 
by the headman of the village. I first 
marked out positions for the pair of new 
masts and check posts; then diverting the 
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lines thereto, kept the old span in circuit 
by cross connections of thin cotton-covered 
wire. While some of the men dug the pits 
others made the masts, I oscillating between 
both banks, crossing and recrossing the river 
on Wagtail. Now came the erection of the 
masts, for which the whole strength of the 
camp, even to the elephant men and our 
own private servants, had to be requi- 
sitioned. Into a sloping trench, springing 
from the pit floor to ground level, we rolled 
the mast; the whole structure wobbled, the 
bunboos creaked and groaned, while the 
party shouted with glee and excitement. 
This done, men were told off to each of the 
twelve guys or stays, and others, the tallest 
and strongest, manned four pairs of shears 
wherewith to raise the mast. Had the 
structure possessed any appreciable rigidity, 
the obvious course would have been to attach 
four ropes to the mast, and haul it up with 
a rush; but such was impossible here. 

Are you all ready? I asked. 

A chorus of eager aflirmative was the 
reply. The native of India likes nothing 
so much as anything out of the common, 
anything rousing or stirring, and my fellows 
were brimming with spirits and animation. 

* Haul away, then! " I shouted. 

Amid a deafening babel of “ Tano!“ 
„Tino!“ (Haul! Haul!) the men pulled 
with a will; the bamboos again groaned, the 
mast began to rise; the shearmen applied 
their shears; and gradually but surely the 
uucouth structure went up till it gained the 
so-called perpendicular, presenting a series 
of curves decidedly not Beauty's Own. 
While some men held on to the guys—now 
spread out on all sides —others rammed home 
the earth and filled up the pit; then, by 
** dodging " and jimming ” the twelve guys. 
we succeeded in getting the mast fairly 
straight. . This done, we scurried across to 
the other bank, and repeated the performance 
with the other mast. We took the two 
coils of new wire rope with us, and, having 
joined them into one length, secured an end 
to the farther check post, paid it out slack 
to the river bank, and, by means of a block 
and tackle, mounted it on to the mast head. 

Now came the task of carrying the wire 
across the stream itself. If the bed had been 
dry, or even shallow, the coil could have been 
trundled over, paying itself out in the process. 
As it was, I caused the whole length to be 
uncoiled along the bank, and, stationing the 
men in single file every few yards with the 
wire on their shoulders, I led the procession 
mounted on Wagtail, sitting reversed on her 
* guddheé," or pad. The current ran fast, 
the water gurgled around Wagtail, and I soon 
perceived that the men were losing ground. 
Tne leader was close by. “Here!” I cried, 
„hold on to the elephant's tail." ‘I had 
forgotten for the moment that I was not on 
Tomboy, for no sooner had the man acted 
on my suggestion and grabbed the portion 
of Wagtail's anatomy alluded to, than the 
skittish beast trumpeted loudly, made a 
lureh forward, and, before I knew it, I was 
precipitated into the water! Anathematising 
the sex generally, and Wagtail especially, I 
regained my feet, and, without further ado, 
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landed with the head of the wire some fifty 
feet below the desired spot. However, by 
dint of much noise and hard work, we hauled 
on the iron rope; mounted it on mast No. 2, 
reached the check post; put on our blocks 
and tackle; strained up to the requisite 
dip; soldered the connections simultaneously 
on both banks—men having been left on the 
further shore for the purpose ; cast off the 
temporary cross wires; threw the old span 
out of circuit; let it fly for the present; and 
the thing was done! 

I was thankful it was over, and so were 
the men; for I had promised them a day's 
extra pay (about 6d. per head) provided we 
completed the work before nightfall; and 
here it was only four o'clock. We were get- 
ting the tools and things together preparatory 
to retiring to camp, when we were startled 
by a sudden “snig,” followed by a short 
sharp groan from the mast. The wire had 
parted at the hither check post, and, like a 
gleam of lightning, disappeared into the 
river! All was shouting and consternation ; 
for most of the party could realise that the 
catastrophe meant ‘dead interruption" in 
a working line; the high road of communi- 
cation between India and the farther East. 

Idanced with chagrin. Not a moment was 
to be lost; the men needed no driving: they 
plunged into the river, recovered the end of 
the wire, dragged out the slack, remounted 
it on the mast, hauled with might and main 
to bring it again to the check post, but alas! 
it would not come. I looked on the river; 
I saw the cause: the wire had become 
entangled in the bed, had probably sunk 
of its own gravity into the soft yielding 
sand! What was to be done? By applying 
the parted shore end of the line to my 
tongue, I could feel the furious rolling“ of 
beats from the telegraph station in our rear: 
I knew the interruption would be recorded 
in the office logs, and that 7 should have to 
explain the cause, and thole a wigging into 
the bargain! 

“Pull, men! Pull!" I shouted, tallying 
on to the free end of the tackle, and adding 
my weight to the already united strength of 
the whole party. But no! we did not gain 
an inch; the manilla rope, I saw, would not 
bear much more; it would soon be dusk; 
and if we could not swing the wire clear of 
the water, and connect up temporarily in 
half an hour, the interruption would be 
"on" til the morning; and this, too, on 
an “all night" line! We could not hope 
to free the wire from the river bed during 
the remnant of daylight, and it would be 
impossible to attempt it in the dark. I was 
in despair; and the men, seasoned tele. 
graph workmen though most of them were, 
could suggest nothing. Yes, it was & bad 
look out. 

" Huzoor," said a cracked voice, now 
breaking the silence, “ you have not asked 
me to help you in your difliculty." I looked 
round, and saw old Elahi Bukkus grinning 
deprecatingly. 

“What on eartli can you do?" I asked 
savagely. 

“You will see, sir.“ Whereupon he ran 
off at the top of his speed towards the 
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jungle, on the edge of which Tomboy 
could be descried tearing down his favourite 
green stuff. We saw the man reach the 
animal; we saw him stoop and unfasten the 
hobbling chain; we saw the huge forefoot 
raised, up which the old chap clambered; 
we saw them coming full pelt towards us. 
What was he about to do ? 

Sir,“ cried one of the line-men excitedly, 
‘he is going to make the elephant pull the 
rope; it is not strong enough, and will 

art!“ 

“What!” exclaimed Elahi Bukkus, who, 
having now come upon the ground, over- 
heard the line-man's remark. ‘Do you 
think I'm a fool? No! I and Tomboy will 
show you how to finish the work. Stand 
aside!“ 

Clambering down from the beast, the old 
man guided him to the wire, where it was 
free of the tackle, and told him to lay hold 
and pull slowly and steadily. We looked on 
in astonishment. The sagacious brute, at 
once comprehending what was required of 
him, took a turn round the iron rope with 
his trunk, planted his feet firmly, and 
hauled. “ Ahista! Ahista! Khubberdar ! " 
(Slowly! Slowly! Take care!) admonished 
Elahi Bukkus. Slowly and carefully, with- 
out any jerking, the elephant applied his 
immense strength to the task; and how can 
I describe my joy to note him backing foot 
by foot, and then to behold the wire spring 
free of the water and swing into its own 
right line! The rest was easy. Tomboy 
had done the trick for us. We made a 
fresh joint, limbered up, and went to camp. 

That evening, just before dinner, a depu- 
tation from the working party came and 
begged permission to “ make a noise.” 

„What sort of a noise?“ I asked. 

"Sir, we wish to beat a tom-tom, and 
make a little music, and have a procession." 

“What on earth for? This is not a feast 
day." 

True, sir; but we wish to do honour 
to the elephunt who helped us in our 
difficulty." 

The request, of course, was granted ; and 
sure enough, while we were seated in our 
lounge chairs after dinner, the din com. 
menced, and by its increasing volume we 
knew they intended paying us a visit. We 
sallied forth, and a strange scene met our 
eyes. Every mun-juck of the party, dressed 
in his best ; some beating tom-toms ; others 
blowing away at conches and pipes ; others, 
aguin, holding flaring torches, were conduct- 
ing the elephant Tomboy in their midst. 
The noble beast was bedecked and begar- 
landed ; his tusks snieared with vermilion, 
und his broad forehead bearing streaks of 
the same vivid colour. He seemed as if he 
understood it all, and his small eyes 
twinkled with good humour. On his neck 
sat old Elahi Bukkus, dressed out in white 
and tinsel; and who, as soon as the pro- 
cession halted, climbed down to the ground 
and ordered Tomboy to make a “salaam.” 
The huge brute immediately obeyed, and 
needless to say he was rewarded with many 
lumps of sugar, and everything grateful to 
the elephantine palate we could lay hands on. 
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Wn» has not heard of the Royal Bengal 
Pilot Service ? 
The late Mr. G. A. Sala, in a published 
account of his visit to India, refers to the 


THE 
By PATRICK Boorn, 
Author of Some True Pirate Yarns; etc. 
PART I. 


pilots as having “ the appearance of cavalry 
ofticers, and the pay of judges of the High 
Court!” 

While the statement as to the pay is 


‘‘COLEROON ": 
ROYAL BENGAL PILOT SERVICE. 


somewhat of an exaggeration, the men are 
undoubtedly a bronzed and fine-looking lot, 
and the puy of the higher grades compares 
not unfavourably with that of any other 
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branch of her Majesty's Indian Service, and, 
as the ranks are now almost entirely re— 
eruited from the training-ships Conway and 
Worcester, it may not be out of place, in & 
magazine which has taken all English- 
speaking boys by storm, to state briefly the 
duties and prospects in the service, and 
something of the life of a Royal Bengal 
Pilot. 

I have said almost entirely recruited," 
and the exception is worth noting! Some 
dozen years ago, in deference to strong 
agitation on the part of the Eurasian and 
Anglo-Indian Association, the Secretary of 
State, on the recommendation of the Indian 
Government, sanctioned the holding of a 
qualifying examination in Calcutta once in 
two years, at which one “ local candidate“ 
might obtain admission. One just and 
reasonable condition, however, has made the 
concession all but a dead letter—candidates 
must have spent not less than two years at 
sea in à sea-going sailing ship, and as there 
is nothing a boy reared in India despises so 
much as manual labour in any form, the op- 
portunity has rarely been taken advantage of. 


In our home training-ships the whole of 
the work is done by the boys themselves, 
and the Indian-reared youths ‘must learn 
that there is “ dignity in honest toil," if 
they are to compete with the home-grown 
article." Furthermore, it is not a factious 
but a most necessary condition, as the 
seamanship, so: assiduously taught in the 
training-ships, must be acquired. before 
joining the service. 

Suecessful candidates are provided with a 
free passage to Calcutta, and, on arrival, are 
welcomed in the ** chummery " by old ship- 
mates who have preceded them. The 
chummery is the name the boys have given 
their large and handsome house at Garden 
Reach, standing in its own grounds of some 
acres, all provided by Government, and in 
which they sit rent free. They are their 
own housekeepers, and trouble little about it, 
as the Khansamah attends to the messing, 
and each cadet has a native“ boy " (who may 
be old enough to be the cadet's grandfather) 
who looks after his room, etc., and accom- 
panies him on his river trips. The pay, on 
joining, is one hundred rupees per mensem, 


which covers the cost of living (so many 
chumming together), but leaves little for 
amusement or emergency. Roughly, about 
one-third of the time is spent in town, the 
remainder on the river or on board one of 
the beautiful pilot brigs at the Sand Heads, 
one hundred and twenty miles from Calcutta, 
and quite out of sight of land. : 

The duties of leadsman apprentices (for 
such is their official designation) are confined 
tor the first two years to accompanying the 
pilots up and down the river, to heave the lead 
and report soundings. Those who know the 
treacherous Hooghly know how necessary 
this training is. In many places, let a ship 
but touch the bottom, with a following tide, 
and over she goes, any who may be below at 
the time being drowned like rats in a trap. 
No praise is too high for the body of men 
whose care and skill have made such 
accidents of rare occurrence; but when they 
do occur the results are appalling. One of 
the most tragic and pathetic cases occurred in 
August 1891, when the“ Anchor "' line steamer 
Anglia, without a moment's warning, rolled 
over, after the anchor had been dropped and 
all were in fancied security. The heavy 
rains had swollen the river, and the tides ran 
with terrific force. 

A. friend of mine, a surgeon-major in the 
Indian Army, going home on furlough to 
spend a well-earned holiday with his wife and 
family, had spent a week with me in Calcutta 
before starting on the voyage. Early on the 
morning of sailing we steamed down in a 
launch to Garden Reach, where the Anglia 
lay ready for sea ; and having put him safely 
on board, I returned to town, little dreaming 
that he was to be my guest again the following 
evening, or that the good ship was starting on 
her last trip. , 

Everything went as usual until Hooghly 
Point was reached, when, it being necessary 
to wait for the turn of the tide, the anchor 
was let go. My friend, a minute before, had 
been standing on the spar-deck, with a young 
pilot, who was going down as passenger to 
one of the brigs, when, the conversation 
turning on amateur photography, the Doctor, 
who fancied himself a bit in that direction, 
went down to his cabin to fetch up and exhibit 
some of his own productions. They were in 
a locked trunk, which, having to open, he 
took the opportunity of removing from his 
pocket, and placing in greater security, fifty 
pounds. in gold and notes, thus further 
contributing to the untold wealth of theriver 
quicksands. He was just re-emerging from 
the companion-way, when the ship heeled 
over, and he was grasped by the young pilot 
and dragged to a place of safety. So suddenly 
had the Anglia rolled over on her side that 
not one of those below succeeded in reaching 
the deck, and the officer on the bridge, who 
happened to be on the lee side, was submerged 
before he could reach the weather side, which 
remained above water. Fortunately he had 
presence of mind to cling to the bridge-rail 
and remain still until the“ swirl ” had sub- 
sided, when he pulled himself to the surface 
and joined the other survivors. The steamer 
lay flat on one side, the other, a few feet 
above water, formed a fairly level floor, 
whereon all who were on deck when the 
catastrophe took place had taken refuge, and 
were in safety, provided succour arrived 
before the incoming tide should rise and 
sweep them away. 

And then followed one of the most tragic 
and harrowing scenes to be found, I believe, 
in the annals of the sea! "Those who had 
been below in the saloon, engine-room, and 
stoke-hold had been drowned at once, but 
that part of the fo'c'sle allotted to the fireman 
was on the upper side with ports well clear, 
and at these appeared the heads of five men 
calling for help. The ports were round, 
about nine inches in diameter, the hull and 


decks were built of steel, and the only door 
of entrance or exit was fifteen feet under 
water —a strong tide running, the water the 
colour and consistency of pea-soup, and not 
one of the imprisoned men could swim. Only 
the finest-tempered tools could make any 
impression on the steel, and none such could 
be got at. A small hatchet was recovered 
from a submerged boat, which still hung to 
her fastenings, and with this the brass rim of 
one port was knocked away, widening it to 
the extent of an inch or two, but this proved 
of no avail, and everything with which a blow 
could possibly be struck was brought into 
requisition in the frantic effort to drive in just 
another couple of inches of the unyielding 
metal. 

To add to the horror, one of the imprisoned 
and one of the free men were brothers, and 
the one on top actually succeeded in dragging 
the naked and bleeding body of his brother 
through the port as far as the loins, where 
it stuck fast. The survivor was landed 
in Calcutta the following day a raving 
maniac ! É 1 

The accident happened about 3 P.M., 
and some two hours later the steamer Goa 
came up the river, and the hopes of all re- 
vived, as, with proper tools, the men could 
have been liberated in a very short time. 
But it was getting dusk; the captain of the 

Coa could only see that there were a number 
of people on the wreck, not that any were 
imprisoned below—the tide had turned and 
was running strong flood, so he steamed to a 
secure anchorage two miles distant, and sent 
two boats to bring them off. Oh, if he had 
only known l- if those on the Anglia could 
only have signalled! The boats took long to 
reach the wreck in that strong tideway, and, 
by the time they did, the tide had risen so 
high that it was too late. The officer in 
charge sent one of the boats back for tools in 
hot haste, but the other could not carry more 
than half the survivors, so half had to leave 
in the first, greatly adding to the weight, and 
hampering its movements. Time and tide 
wait for none; when the waters had rolled 
completely over the hull and only the heads 
of the doomed men showed in the gloom, 
those who were left could stand the strain no 
longer, and, casting off their boat, fled from 
the spot. It was then 9 P. u.! 

The news only reached Calcutta the follow- 
ing morning, in the shape of a telegram from 
Hooghly Point, stating that the masts of a 
steamer were visible over the low land below 
the Point (she had capsized so suddenly that 
the accident was not observed from the 
signal station, and had assumed an upright 
position during the night, with her hull com- 
pletely buried in the quicksand), and the 
excitement and anxiety were intense until 
the name was ascertained, as another large 
steamer with many passengers had left town 
at the same time. The name did not lessen my 
anxiety, you may be sure, as no information 
could be obtained as to the loss of life, and I 
started down the river in a steam-launch in 
the afternoon, dreading the worst; but had 

not gone far when I met a tug coming up 
with the survivors, and recognised my friend 
on the bridge calmly smoking his pipe. We 
made straight for the telegraph-office and 
telegraphed his safety to his wife, who got 
the telegram before hearing of the loss of 
the vessel, and could make nothing of it. 

The cause of the accident was the shifting 
of a buoy, which the strong tide had, during 
the previous night, dragged from its mooring, 
deceiving the pilot, who had anchored where, 
as the steamer swung to her anchor, she 
touched the bottom and rolled over. 

The above is a sample of what Bengal 

ilots have to contend with, and I could give 
other examples ; but enough has been said, I 
imagine, to prove that the initial drudgery of 
a cadet’s career is a necessity, if he is, in later 
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life, to bear up the traditions of the service, 
and prove a fitting guardian of the multitude 
of lives that will be committed to his care. 
His first promotion is to the post of second 
mate of a brig, of which there are tbree ; two, 
—the receiving brig and the cruiser— being 
stationed at the Sand Heads, the former to 
receive the pilots from outward-bound vessels 
the other to supply inward-bounders. The 
third remains in port, to relieve either of 
those on service, either for periodical repairs 
or on emergency. They are of about three 
hundred tons each, black, with white ports, 
tall tapering spars, sitting like swans on the 
water; and, notwithstanding the many 
cyclones they have come through, only one 
has ever been lost, and she—the Coleroon — 
foundered with all hands in November 1891, 
just four months after the loss of the Anglia. 
My friend in that steamer, when he went 
below for his photographs, had not such a 
strange escape as had I when the pilot brig 
went down, and yet I never was on board of 
herin my life! However, I am anticipating. 
The young pilot, having been, in due 
season, promoted to mate of a brig, first finds 
himself in independent charge as a Mate 


Pilot “on the river," at the age of twenty- 
two or thereabouts (dependent on his age 
when he joined), when he is permitted to 
pilot vessels of small tonnage, his fixed pay 
ceasing, his earnings being 60 per cent. of 
the pilotage dues, the other 40 going to 
Government. As there are not many small 
craft nowadays, and his income depends on 
the number of runs he gets, courtesy and 
good-nature acquire a rupee value; for 
although the rule is that pilots must take 
their regular turn—-a captain may apply for 
the pilot who brought him in to take him 
out again, and invariably does so, if he likes 
him. Until he gets his next step careful 
economy is required to make ends meet, but 
from junior master upward through senior 
master to branch, the way is clear, and he 
may marry if he will. Promotion takes place 
as vacancies occur, and there is no work in 
India where temperate living is more essen- 
tial. The leave rules are those of the Indian 
Civil Service; the pension allowances are 
small—as Government is of opinion that the 
earnings are suflicient to provide for the 
future. 

The Hooghly is one of the mouths of the 
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Ganges, and flows through a dead level 
country, which is redeemed from all charge 
of ugliness by the brilliancy of the vegetation 
From Calcutta to 


and magniticent timber. 


Saugor Island its muddy waters flow between 
banks of everlasting green, and good shooting 
is to be had by those who are venturesome 
enough to look for it. Though tigers have 
long since been driven from the neighbour- 
hood of the city, th :y still abound in Saugor 
Island and the Sunderbunds, as do deer and 
wild duck, and those who would hunt the 
smaller game must be prepared to meet the 
forest king. So dense is the jungle and so 
malarious the fever-haunted swamps, that 
regular tiger-hunting parties leave that part 
of India severely alone; but sailors are not 
bound by ordinary rules, and from their 
vantage-ground (if I may so term it) on the 
river our young gentlemen make many trips 
inland, with results sometimes tragic, some- 
times ludicrous. Not long ago, three, hear- 
ing that a large black leopard had mauled a 
native near at hand, went ashore to remedy 
matters, armed with a carbine, a revolver, 
and an axe; and coming on their foe much 
sooner than expected, the revolver was not 
loaded, the carbine would not go off, and the 
axe proved the only effective weapon. The 
animal was badly wounded and driven off, 
but not before he had killed one of his 
assailants and so torn another that he sub- 
sequently died. The foolhardy wielder of 
the axe escaped without a scratch! 

On another occasion, two landed at Saugor 
in search of deer, and without hesitation at 
once entered the jungle by a narrow path 
which would only allow of Indian, file 
marching. You know, boys, the old saying, 
" Fools rush in where angels fear to tread." 
After proceeding for some distance through 
the dense undergrowth, they came on a small 
clearance open to the sky, where, although 
it was the dry season, water had lodged, and 
on the soft clay their feet left distinct im- 
pressions as they passed over. The path 
terminated in an open glade, with a large pool 
of water in the centre, evidently whereanimals 
were ig the habit of coming to drink, and here, 
concealed among the bushes, our adven- 
turers sat down, with guns at the “ ready,” 
to await developments. But such, in the 
shape of anything to fire at, came not; and 
at length, when the declining sun warned 
them that, if they did not mean to spend the 
night in the jungle, it was time to take the 
back track, they disconsolately retraced their 
steps by the way they had come. On reach- 
ing the small open space. where their 
footprints in the soil were still visible, they 
were more surprised than pleased to find the 
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pugs of a large tiger, evidently following them. 
and realised that they were being shadowed 
. probably at that moment being watched 
where they stood. To run was to invite the 
brute to charge ; there was nothing for it but, 
with finger on trigger, to walk on as uncon- 
cernedly as possible and induce the tiger to 
believe that they liked it, and were eager foi 
him to come on.” The tiger did not come 
on," possibly having had previous experience 
of guns, and the lads renched their boat in 
safety. It is not unlikely he had been the 
hero of an adventure in which some Naval 
Volunteers greatly distinguished themselves 
shortly before, and which, as a tiger story, is 
unique in its way. 

There is a very large river traffic emanating 
from Calcutta, and reaching as far inland as 
Assam, which finds employment for numerous 
sailors—from the grey-haired masters of the 
big flat-bottomed steamers, to the youngsters 
in the Survey Department, most of whom, tothe 
number of about two hundred and thirty, are 
members of the Calcutta Naval Volunteers, a 
crack corps, which has greatly distinguished 
itself in big-gun practice, quite holding its 
own with the Royal Navy—but has so far 
failed to come conspicuously to the front in 
the various rifle competitions held annually 
in India as at home. They are armed with 
artillery carbines, throwing a heavy bullet; 
and with these weapons four young members, 
accompanied by a superintendent of police, 
landed at Saugor, on the chance of a volley 
at a tiger. The sands on the shore, conse- 
quent onthe strong winds of the south-west 
monsoon always blowing from the same 
point, lie in ridges, not unlike the furrows of 
a ploughed field on a much magnified scale ; 
and, breasting these, with footsteps unheard 
in the soft sand, and, as it happened, in 
silence, our heroes were plodding on, when, 
surmounting a ridge, in the hollow at their 


line of action, while the navals, and their 
friend the policeman, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, levelled their carbines, fired—and 
missed. The flash, smoke, and noise decided 
the tiger, who at once made for the jungle; 
but, at about eighty yards, a second volley was 
poured in, knocking him over, though he 
managed to pick himself up and escape into 
the undergrowth. At the first fire our 
sportsmen had forgotten that their guns were 
sighted for one hundred yards, and at five 
of course fired too high. 

The boats’ crews, waiting at the river bank 
for their“ Sahibs," have sometimes unplea- 
sant experiences. The bushes grow close to 
the edge. and tigers can lie concealed within 
springing distance of the men, and one, 
separating from his companions, may easily 
be pounced upon and carried off. One such 
case happened the other day. Allhad em- 
barked except one, who remained to cast off the 
~ painter " —fast round the stem of a bush— 
when there waa a spring and a savage growl, 
and he was gone before a rifle could be 
levelled ! 

It is in the cold season, from November 1 
to February 26, that such expeditions are 
possible, and for those who prefer their 
pleasure taken more simply, India is par 
excellence the land of picnics. No one ever 
thinks of ** weather permitting," no one need 
prepare anything or carry anything, spread 
the table on the grass or clear up afterwards 
—just tell your khansamah how many are 
coming, and you have done all that is neces- 
sary to ensure success. It is also the season 
for cricket. March to June, inclusive, 
hockey and association football; July to 
September (also inclusive) the Rugby game. 
There are now a very large number of clubs, 
the Calcutta cricket and football clubs being 
the most prominent, though they have keen 
rivals in the various regimental teams, and 
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feet, they suddenly came on a large tiger. 
The distance was about five yards, and whieh 
or who was most taken aback I am unable to 
say. Stripes sprang to his feet, lashing his 
long tail, evidently in doubt as to his best 


new recruits from theold country are warmly 
welcomed. Some of the best men are from 
the Conway and Worcester; and so great 
has the enthusiasm for football become in 
Calentta, that any evening as many as a 


dozen native Indian teams may be seen on 
the Maidan, and, hours before any match 
between good clubs is to be pluyed, the ropes 
are lined by thousands, there being no gate- 
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money charged, except at the last game of 
the seagon, when the cup winners play the 
combined teams, and the proceeds go to local 
charities. 
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But I must get on with my story, or you 
will be wondering what the loss of the 
Coleroon has to do with it. 

( To be continued.) 


A BOYS ADVENTURE AMONGST PATHANS. 


[iure hundred feet below them his 

regiment was to be seen, again on its 
way through the valley. Only fitteen 
hundred feet, and yet how far! They had 
skirmishers thrown out now, and were pro- 
ceeding cautiously. Behind the Cotswolds 
came 600 Sikhs, tall, courageous, well-made, 
bearded, long-haired men, soldiers every inch 
of their six feet. Two companies of 
Highlanders, each nearly 100 strong, 
followed the Sikhs; in the rear with 
swinging stride marched a Punjabi 
Mohammedan regiment, in which were 
many Afridis, Waziris, and other Pathans, 
and at sight of this regiment the watchers 
on the hillside shook their fists and cursed. 
Others there were, too, whom Harry could 
not distinguish—mules and  screw.guns 
and camp-followers in hundreds. The 
afternoon was fast drawing to a close; for 
miles in front of them the pass became more 
and more dangerous, so the troops prepared 
to camp for the night. Seeing this, Harry's 
captors chuckled still more grimly and un- 
pleasantly at the thought of the fun they 
would have that night, in anticipation of 
the number of helpless sleeping Kajirs,* 
white and black, in those white tents that 
would afford them such a splendid target the 
whole night through. The boy’s head ached 
from the blow which had knocked him 
senseless, his arms and legs were stiff and 
cramped, and they burned with pain. He 
entreated the men to slacken his bonds, and 
one of them did so, allowing him to get up 
for a few moments. 

The sun had set, and here and there from 
the rocks on both sides of the valley puffs of 
smoke could be seen, and rifle reports rang 
out, and, whilst any light remained, an 
answering fire from the British camp was 
maintained. From boulder to boulder in 
front and behind him, to right and to left, 
scores of the wild mountaineers were firing 
with long matchlocks and jezails, others with 
Afghan-made Martinis, and many even with 
English Martinis. A few possessed stolen or 
smuggled Lee-Metfords that were worth their 
weight in gold. The huge mass of the 
British camp, with its hundreds of soldiers 
and camp-followers, offered a fair mark even 
eight hundred yards away, whereas our men 
could see nothing at which to aim; and had 
a whole regiment been sent up the hillside, 
scores must have fallen without result, and 
the sniping would soon have been resumed 
from another quarter. So the redcoats lay 
down and tried to sleep, whilst now and again 
a whistling bullet would rip through the canvas 
of the tent, and white-faced shuddering com- 
rades would pass out, bearing a corpse or 
groaning sufferer to the hospital tent. 

Within half an hour after dusk the firing 
had broken out from behind every rock and 
boulder within the vicinity of the captured 
bugler. Muhammad Ali, one of the previous 
speakers, picking up his rifle (a stolen English 
Martini), handed the weapon to the prisoner, 
und ordered him to tire at the camp. 

Dost see that tent yonder?” he de- 


„ Kaſirs“—Infidels. A term used by the Pathans 
to denote not only the British, but also Hindus, Sikhs, 
and Gurkhas in fact, ull save lullowers ot the Prophet. 
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manded, pointing to what looked like one of 
the officers! tents: “ Now, boy, put a bullet 
through that, and if thou shouldst miss the 
first time, we shall give thee other chances 
until successful." 

The onlookers smiled appreciation of this 
delicate piece of pleasantry, and their smiles 
were not good to see. 

“ Hold the pig fast," advised Muhammad, 
“so that he cannot turn the muzzle towards 
us, and I will teach him how to aim. The 
Aasirs take our young men and teach them 
soldiering : let us repay our debts and teach 
this Englishman.”’ 

Muhammad Ali's humour was greeted with 
afresh cackle of laughter, and two of the 
Pathans took the precaution to hold the 
bugler so that he could fire nowhere else. 
Like a lad of grit, Harry stoutly refused. 

“ I won't shoot—that’s flat!" he asserted 
in English, half crying with rage and fear. 
“ You may kill me first.” 

* Ay, thou mayst well wish to be killed!“ 
laughed Khoda Khan, who seemed a man of 
some importance. But thy death shall not 
be an easy one unless thou dost obey.” 

In spite of this speech the impatient 
Muhammad Ali drew his knife and threatened 
to slit the prisoner's throat from ear to ear. 

„Come, lad," suggested one of the Afridis, 
a malik—or headman of a village—of the 
Chamkanni Khel tribe, who seemed less 
bloodthirsty and spoke more kindly than his 
companions. **Come,. . obey and it will do 
no harm. Even if thou dost shoot thou art 
only taking the place of Muhammad, and he 
is a good shot; so thou art less likely to kill 
anyone than if he fired himself." 

Though terribly frightened. the lad never 
hesitated. Feeling that his life was forfeit, 
he attempted to twist the rifle round to fire 
upon his tormentors. He was no match, 
however, for his muscular guards, who easily 
overpowered him. Again they threatened 
him, making horrible signs of their purpose, 
and again he refused. They threw him on 
the ground, Muhammad Ali touched his 
throat with the knife, but the Jad remained 
staunch. Never should it be said that an 
English soldier would take a comrade’s life 
to save his own; and ns they glowered down 
upon him in the fading light he called them 
cowards and swine. Now the latter term is 
the most insulting epithet that could be 
&ddressed to these Mohammedan moun- 
taineers. Harry, knowing this, hoped they 
would be moved to kill him at once in their 
anger, and so spare him from torture. 
Muhammad raised his arm to strike. 

“Let be!" ordered Khoda Khan; “I’ve 
work for him to do. Now, boy," he con- 
tinued, “ thou hast heard our plans? 

Harry was silent. 

* Thou didst hear us scheme to gather in 
force to-morrow at Darbandi and to leave 
the Janali Pass free, so that your swine-fed, 
ox-brained troops should deem us afraid, 
und so be contident ? ” 

The bugler thought for a while—trving to 
recollect the names --and then spoke up. 

“You are wrong: I heard you plan an 
ambush at the Janali Pass." 


" Tut, lad, thou art mistaken." Giving 


him a threatening look, his captor went on: 
Now, give me thy word and oath as an 
Englishman— for ye English are mad con- 
cerning your oaths--that thou wilt tell thy 
chief officer that thou didst hear us make 
arrangement to leave the Janali Pass un- 
defended, so as to gather in force farther on 
at Darbandi. Promise this, then shall we 
allow thee to break thy bonds and escape. 
But understand that thou must swear to 
reveal neither by word nor sign nor hint that 
we connived at the escape, nor that thou 
dost doubt these our plans." 

Harry's heart gave a leap. Release! 
From death, perhaps from cruel torture. 


-Little can we realise the boy's position—-a 


lad of seventeen alone amidst these terrible 
men whose knives were even now being 
sharpened. Then spoke up Muhammad Ali, 
the white scar that spread from ear to ear 
showing malevolently in the glare of the 
torch which they had lighted. 

‘Refuse to give that oath, thou jackal 
cub, and thou wilt soon curse thy mother for 
giving thee birth. First shall we cut off 
that turned-up nose of thine’’— the hook- 
nosed villain grinned at his pleasantry— 
" then the ears and the lips; then piece by 
piece thou shalt surely die.” 

A mist came before the poor boy's eyes; 
terror filled his soul. He seemed to feel the 
cruel knives, saw the hideous grins of his tor- 
mentors, and thought: “I will promise. To 
save my comrades, surely there will be no sin 
in breaking my word and revealing the real 
plans." 

So he spoke with feeble nnd hesitating 
stammer: “I will do as you wish." 

Muhammad Ali bared his knife and bade 
him swear on blade and hilt that he would 
report to the general as they had ordered, 
and nothing else; but here Khoda Khan, 
drawing forth a dagger of European make, 
whose hilt formed a cross, thundered: 
„Repeat the oath on this in English for 
English I understand--and swear by the 
name of thy false prophet, Jesus.“ 

A hot wave of shame overcame the boy, 
for he remembered his resolve never again to 
be false, and thought of the tales he had 
heard from his Boys’ Brigade officers of 
heroes and of heroism, thought also now he 
had often longed for a chance to emulate 
these. 

Then the bugler of the Cotswoldshire 
Light Infantry drew himself up with the 
pride of his race, looked the men between the 
eyes, and point-blank refused. 

“Kill me, you cowards, kill me!" he 
cried. *“ Yours is the false prophet! I can 
die like an Englishman,” and he prayed to 
God for strength to be firm and true. 

With a furious oath Khoda Khan pushed 
him to his knees, and would have gouged out 
his eyes with his knife, had not the malik 
interfered. 

„Let be, thou devil !—’tis a brave lad; let 
him be killed decently or kept safe for 
hostage.” 

Khoda Khan rose sullenly and Harry 
breathed again. His tozmentors resumed 
their sniping at the tents. 


(Tu be continued.) 
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1 is, however, something else to be con- 

sidered in choosing a cavy besides colour 
- for instance, size and shape and many other 
minor points, all of which are more or less 
important in a show pig. Size is one of the 
chief factors, and every effort should be made 
to increase it; while as to shape, what is 
wanted is a thick cobby pig, with & massive 
head, broad forehead and short square jaw, 
a slightly Roman nose, a thick short neck 
with a fine crest, ears just tipped, not pricked, 
and a large bold round eve. The coat should 
be short, fine, and soft, with a fine polish 
like satin, and this last can only be obtained 
by care and good feeding. 

In fig. 3 may be seen three specimens of 
perfectly shaped cavies in three different 
colours. 
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EXHIBITION CAVIES. 
By H. W. GRiMsTON. 


PART II. 


better plan than leaving a constant supply of 
food in the hutches ; the cavies will then look 
forward to their meals and enjoy them much 
more than if allowed to be constantly nibbling 
at stale or dirty food which only litters up 
the hutches and causes a plentiful amount of 
waste. The morning meal should consist in 
summer of a large supply of freshly picked 
grass, and a dish of best oats ; for youngsters 
bran or Quaker oats may take the place of 
the latter. At midday the meal should con- 
sist of green food such as cabbage, cauliflower, 
lettuce, chickweed, chicory, groundsel, carrot- 
tops, carrots, turnips, etc.; the great thing 
being to vary the food every day, giving 
cabbage one day and lettuce another, and so 
on. In the evening a mash made of any of 


the following mixed into a paste with boiled 


the hands, till it assumes a crumbly appear- 
ance, and give it to the pigs. If this is given 
regularly for some days, the effect will be 
excellent. A linseed mash of this nature, if 
rolled into a hard ball, will keep for two or 
three days. 

Besides good feeding, another important 
item in the rearing of show cavies is a 
short daily grooming. Brush the coat with 
a soft hair-brush or a wisp of hay, and then 
with the hand smooth it down firmly and 
evenly; & pair of housemaid's washleather 
gloves are excellent for getting up & shine on 
the coat. The grooming need not take very 
long—a few minutes will suffice if done 
regularly. It must also be remembered tha: 
cleanliness in the hutches is absolutely 
necessary to keep cavies in show form, fresh 


Show cavies, to be kept in the pink of 
condition, will require rather more care and 
attention than I expect the ordinary cavy 
receives from the hands of many a boy 
owner ; but the young exhibitor will soon find 
out that, no matter how good his exhibits 
may be as to colour and markings, unless 
they are in tip-top condition they will do no 
good in the show pen, and may just as well 
be at home; hence attention to food is of the 
utmost importance, and more especially in 
the case of youngsters destined to become 
winners, for it is in the early days of exist- 
ence that good food tells, and serves to make 
the young envy prow up fine and sleek. 

Three meals a day should be given, and at 
regular stated times if possible. Thisisa much 
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VERY boy who reads “The Boy's Own. 


Paper" has read of the beaver, an 
animal now becoming valuable because of its 
scarcity. you may remember thai the 
beaver is Cunada’s national animal, just as 
the American eagle is that of the United 
States. You may know also that a beaver- 
skin is the unit of value in the fur-trade 
with the Indians. But very few boys in 
civilised lands have seen the beaver at home. 
I shall therefore tell you where to find the 


beaver, and shall attempt to describe a trip: 


to the beaver's homie. 


milk: Spratt's cavy food, middlings, barley- 
meal, oatmeal, wheatmeal, and bran. The 
mash should not be made very sloppy, the 
cavies like it best in a crumbly state; and in 
addition to the mash give & handful of sweet 
meadow hay. In winter a dish of bread and 
milk may take the place of the grass, and 
the mash at night should be giyen warm. 
Cavies that are fed thus regularly every day 
can hardly fail to grow up fine healthy 
specimens; but before showing, a little 


extra gloss may be imparted to the coat. 


by the use of linseed. Boil half a cup 
full of plain linseed in enough water to 
cover if, and when it becomes a thick jelly- 
like mass, pour it over the evening mash in 
place of the milk, stir Vell and knead it with 


A TRIP. TO BEAVERLAND. 


After reaching Winnipeg by rail we go 
north to Selkirk, and there embark on one 
of the Lake Winnipeg steamers for Norway 
House. This old Hudson Bay post was at 
one time the great centre of the northern 
and western fur-trade. It was for many 
years the home of the Governor. But it 
has lost much of its ancient glory, and is 
to-day but.an ordinary trading-post 

Hiring a guide and canoes at this point, we 
go for some distance down the Nelson river. 
We are now in & country dotted and net- 
veined with lakes and rivers, and aptly 


sawdust and clean straw being constantly 
required, for any dampness tends to pale the 
colour of the coat, to say nothing of being 
detrimental to health. Overcrowding is 
another evil that must be avoided, and in the 
case of cavies that are kept for show purposes 
only it is just as well to keep each on: 
separate; in this way each individual taste as 
to food can be studied, for all cavies do not 
eat alike—some prefer one thing and some 
another, and it is necessary that they cat 
well and like their food. ö 

In a later paper I may endeavour to 
give some hints about the actual exhibit- 
ing aud how it is managed, together with 
sketches of suitable travelling boxes and 
baskets. | 
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termed “The Land of the Muskeg." The 
guide branches off from the main travelled 
route, and in the course of an hour we reach 
a small lake whose green banks are covered 
with willow and poplar saplings. But her 
and there we notice clearings in this minia 
ture forest. Who has cleared this space: 
The guide smiles, and we understand hin: 
it is the busy beaver. 

We now land, and glide quietly to a space 
a short distance away. We soon s 
glimpses of the beaver-huts. These sr 
shaped like the dome-like houses of the 


Eskimos farther north. who perhaps took the 
beaver-hut as a model. Presently we catch 
sight of the inhabitants of this northern 
colony. i 

They range in size from the ten-pound 
kitten to the full-grown animal weighing 
nearly five times as much. The most 
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noticeable feature, perhaps, is the broad flat 
tail, which many people erroneously believe 
is used like a trowel to spread the mortar 
used in building their huts. The feet of the 
beaver are worthy of attention, the front 
ones being small and flexible, and the hind 
ones completely webbed. The teeth are 
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sharp, and are used like chisels in cutting 
the trees for the houses, and, if the colony be 
in à stream, for the Jarge dam constructed 
for the public good. With his teeth also the 
beaver peels the bark from the branches for 
food for winter. In summer he feeds on the 
young shoots and juicy root-stalks of the 
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numerous water-plants which surround his 
home. On the whole he is a happy, social 
little animal, who has furnished mankind 
with valuable furs and illustrations for 
many useful lessons in unse!tishness and 
industry. 

W. EpMoNrps. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 574. 
By H. F. L. MEYER. 
| BLACK. | 
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WHITE, | 5+3=8 pieces, 


White to play and mate in three (3) inoves. 


There are only three squares on which the 
white K can stand. Solvers should indicate 
them. 


PROBLEMS FOR BEGINNERS. 


( Continued from our last Chess Column.) 
TnHREE-MovzEns. 


Problem No. 575. 
By J. KLING. 

White, K—K Kt 3; Q—K 6; B- Q 4. 
Black, K—-K Kt 4; Rs—Q Kt 2 and K R 2 
Kt -B 7. (K g3; Leb; N dd. K 8⁵ 
M b7, h7; O c2.) 


Problem No. 578. 
By G. E. CARPENTER, 

White, K—K 6; Q.-K Kt 8; BK Kt7 : 
P—K Kt 5. Black, KK Kt 3; Ps—K B5 
and 6. (Ke6; Lg8; N g7; Pg5. K g6; 
P f3, f4.) 


Problem No. 577. 

Bv MR. SOPHIE SCHETT, 
White, K -R sq.; Rs—Q 7 and K B 
--KR8; P-QB4. 
B 4 and K 4. 
P c4. 


7; DB 
Black, K —K 6: PS 
(K el; M d7, f7; N hs; 
K e3; P có, ed.) 


Problem No. 578. 
By G. J. BLATER. 

White, K--QR5; Q-KB5; kRts--Q kt» 
and K Kt 3; P—Q R6. Black, K— 4; 
Kt - KA; P- K B 2. (Kad; L f5; O b5, 
g3; P a6, Kd5; O e5; P f7.) 


Problem No. 579. 
By E. VAn AIX. 

White, K--K 8; Rs—K B Gand KR 6; 
Kt—K 3; P—K R2. Black, K—K Kt4 : 
Ps—K4,K5and KR5. (K es; M f6, h6; 
Oc3; Ph2. Kg5; P e4, es, h4.) 


After these three-movers we will explain a 
few simple four-movers. 
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SOLUTIONS. —No. 566. —1, Q— K sq., K—Kt4 
(or a, b,c.) 2,Q—R4 (ch.) Kor KtxQ. 3. 
B mates. (a) KxP. 2, Q—B2, Kt—K 6. 
3, P—Q 4 mate. (b) KtxQ. 2, Kt Kt 6 
(eh.) K— Kt 4. 3, B—K3 mate. (c) P 
moves. 24Q.—K B sq. or B 2 (ch.) K moves. 
3, Q mates. No. 567. 1, R—Q B 2, 
followed by Kt or B to B 3. No. 568. 1. Q 
—Kt 5, and 2, Q—B 5 or K7. No. 569. 
1, Q--K Kt 4, and 2, P checks. No. 570. 1, 
B—Kt 6, K Kt 5 (or a.) 2, Q—Kt 2 (ch.) 
and 3. B mates. (a) P—Q 4. 2, B Kt 5. 
No. 571. 1, P—Q 4, K- B 6 (or a.) 2, B— 
K 3. (a) K-R4 2, R- R 7 (ch.) No. 
972. 1, B—Kt 4, KP (or a.) 2, K— B 4. 
(a) K—B 4. 2, B—K 7. No. 573. 1, P— 
Kt 8 = Kt, P— Kt 4. 2, KK —K 7, K xP. 3, 
Kt—B 6 mate. 


The most characteristic ideas among these ' 


eighty simple three-movers, which have ap- 
peared since August 13, 1898, are contained 
in Nos. 467, 468, 494 to 497, 500, 502, 503, 
505, 511, 512, 520, 522, 523, 531, 032, 543, 
544, 548, 550, 552, 554, 560, 565, 573 and 
574. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[Continued from page 255.) 


XV.—Literary Verse. 
THE Loss OF THE “ BIRKENHEAD.” 


( N page 287 of our last Volume we offered Tico 
Guíneas for the best set of verses descriptive of the 
famous wreck, of which we gave & graphic picture by 
Mr. Thomas M. Hemy. Appended is our award. and 
we print the poem of the Prize-winner on page 271. 


Pri:e—Two Guineas. 
WILLIAM FRANCIS CHAMBENS, 339. New Cross Road, 
RE ^ 
CERTIFICATES, 
[.Vames stand ín order of merit.) 


Maud Roberts-West, Cheam, Surrey ; T. S. McIntosh, 
The Free Manse, Alva, N.B. ; John James Harkess, 1 
South Lorimer Place, Cockenzie, Edinburgh ; A. Noyes, 
jun., 19 Pier Street, Aberystwyth, Wales; Lottie Rose 
Hall, Valkyrie, Muswell Hill, London, N.: Alexander 
Hamilton Bayley, 31 Broad Street, Bridgetown, Bar- 
bados : T. Hilditch, 15 Geneva Road, Elm Park, Fair- 
field, Liverpool, Lancashire ; Eric Trevor Owen, Peter- 
borough. Ontario, Canada: Erie Hylton Cooper, 4 
Macaulay Bdgas., Bath : John Kirk, juu., 17 Greenhill 
Gardens, Edinburgh ; R. F. White, School Road, Gill- 
ingham, Dorset : Agnes Harrison, 164 Bridport Street, 
Albert Park, Melbourne, Australia: Thomas Taylor, 
164 Quarry Street, East Dry River, Port of Spain, 
Trinidad; George Martin, 671 Seven Sisters Road, 
South Tottenham: Reginald Holte Southern, The 
Vicarage, Charing Heath, ur. Ashford, Kent. 


XVI.— Description of a Cycling Run. 


N page 495 of our last Volume we offered PRIZE- 
MONEY up to Tico Guineas for the be:t descriptions 
of u Saturday-afternoon cycling run. We have now 


much pleasure in publishing our Award. On page ?71 
we priut the descriptions of two of the Prize- winners. 


Prize—One Guinea. 
WII lau F. SPALDING (age 19), Vestry Depot, 
Cattenham Road, Hornsey Rise, N. 
Prizes— Half-a-Guinea each. 


WII IAM D. FYFE (age 14), Tullynesale, Morningside 
Drive, Edinburgh. 
ALFRED S, GRIFFIN (age 21), 4 Saville Row, Bath. 


CERTIFICATES, 

May G. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon ; 
Ethel Hewitt, Letheringsett, Holt, Norfolk : Alexander 
Hamilton Bayley, 31 Broad Street, Bridgetown. Bar- 
bados ; William Thomas Gordon, Mansel Villa, Mansel 
Street, Carmarthen; Robert Jas. Taylor, Carrington 
House, Lansdowne Road, Worcester; George Clark 
Thomson. Bank of Scotland, Callander, Perthshire : E. 
Cecil Loyd, 64 North Hill, Colchester, Essex ; John S. 
Cole, 121 St. John's Road, St. John's, S. E.: Arthur H. 
Rowland, 28 St. John's Hill Lewes, Sussex ; Horace 
Edward Edulj i. Great Wyrley Vicarage, ur. Walsali : 
Edgar Spencer Burdett, 97 Bective Road. Forest 
Gate, k.: Erie S, Newman, Sutton House, Howard 
Street, Gloucester ; Charles Kelly, Ringsend Road, 
Vietoria Bridge, Dublin : Ernest Walls, Cross. Bunk, 
Batley; Fruuk Morris, Chal for d. Stroud, Glos. 


OUR 


MB. FREDERICK TREVES, p. n. c. s. 


(This well-known surgeon, who is now in South Africa 
wiih his own special nurses as Consuiting Surgeon to 
the troops, will be remembered by our readers as a 
H. O. E. contributor in regard to some of his yachting 
experiences. This portrait is reproduced from a recent 
photo by Messrs. Lafayette.) 


EN 


THE LAST TRY! 


MR. G. STANLEY ELLS, in “Good Worda" give: 
some more examples of “The Mirth of School Inspec- 
tion.” An inspector in Orders was trying to make a 
class form words. ‘ Now,” he said, "I am a man. 
What kind of a manam I?" He wanted to extract 
the compound noun “clergyman.” A short man, 
sir.” “Yes, yes," said he, a little huffed. “That is, I 
am not a particularly tall man. But that is not quite 
the kind of word I want. Can anyone else try?” 
* Little man, sir." Well, that's about equal to short, 
isn'tit? Try again.” “ Ugly little man, sir.” 


EN 


COMMEMORATION TREES. 


QUITE a number of letters continue to reach us frum 
all parts of the world telling of the planting of B. O. P.“ 
commemorative trees. It is needless, however, for us 
to continue to reſer to them. Let this letter, from H. 
Hulroyde, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, dated November 13, 
serve as typical of the whole: “ Acting on your sugges- 
tion, I have this year planted a maple-tree in our 
garden here to commeinorate the coming-of-age of the 
B. O. P.,“ and hope it will grow well. Between my 
elder brothers and myself we have taken in your paper 
from the first number, beginning to do so before we 
left England." 

+ 
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THE BOYS’ LIFE BRIGADE. 


Tuis new institution is the conception of the Rev. 
Dr. Paton, and its object, like that of the Boys’ 
Brigade, is “the advancement of Christ's Kingdom 
umongst boys, and the promotion of habits of 
cbedience, reverence, discipline, and self-respect, and 
of all that tends towards & true Christian manliness.” 
This great object is to be sought maiuly by means of 
drill which is not associated with the use of arms. but 
with instruction and with exercises in the saving of 
life from tire, from drowning, and from accident. A 
simple uniform is to be worn by the boys, and it i~ 
proposed that the members should attend classes either 
"pon hygiene or upon ambulance and first-aid. In 
both these classes the same principle of saving life is 
impressed upon the mind, and the most simple and 
necessarv rules for this end ure taught. There is also 
an ambulance drill which will enable the boys to 
render timely and efficient aid to themselves or others 


if injured. 


THE ORIGINAL OF THE “ROC.” 


THERE is at the present moment (Mr. C. J. Cornish 
says in an article in the “Cornhill “), at the Natural 
History Museum, a model of the ekull of an eagle so 
gigantice that the imagination can scarcely fit it into 
the life of this planet at all. The whole bead is larger 
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than that of an ox, and the beak resembles a pair of 
hydraulie shears. Unlike most of the giant beasts, this 
eagle, which inhabited Patagonia, appears, from its 
remains, to have differed little in form from the existing 
species. Its size alone distinguishes it. The quills of 
the feathers which bore this awful raptor through the 
air must have been as thick as a walking-stick and the 
webs as wide as our-blades. It could have killed and 
torn to pieces creatures as large as a bison, sud 
whirled up into the sky and dropped upon the rocks 
the givantie carapaced animals of prehistoric Patagonia 
as easily as an eagie of California does the land 
tortoises on which it feeds. 


ote 


AN AMATEUR ARTIST. 


AN artist, who rated his skill rather high, 
Was thus to œ brother revealing 

His future iutentions respecting the sky 
Which embellished his drawing-room ceiliug: 


“This plan I have thought of, and now mean to try; 
This is far the best method, now ain't 1t— 

To whitewash it first, let it carefully dry, 
And then at my leisure to paint it?” 


* Why, sir," said the other (and nearly had burst 
In his face in a loud fit of laughter), 

“I think I should set about painting it frst, 
And then, you know, whitewash it after.” 


EM 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Wk append, for the benefit of “ B.O.P.” readers, a 
glossary of the Dutch terms most frequently used iu 
the accounts of the operations : 

Schantzeza sungar or heap of stones used as a pro- 
tection against rite fire. 

Danga =a hollow, in summer often full of water. 

Sprit za channel through which a stream runs in 
the rainy seas en. 

Aim. Stop of a hill. Generally rocky and strewn 
with great granite boulders. 

Pritt=tord. 

Dorp= (German Dorf,“ English * Thorpe") a 
village. 

Nek =(col) a * saddle" between two mountains. 

Vev 2a flat prairie-like meadow, usually low-lying 
and by a strea. 

Veld =open high plains of South Africa. 

F'ontein =a spring. 

Kyu native village. 

A loorza gully. 

To inspan=to put horses or cattle into wagon. 

To outspan = to take horses or cattle from wagon, 

An oufspan=a place where people are permitted to 
* outspan," Every town has a public outspan, where 
cattle can graze and travellers stop for the night. 

Field cornet= District. magistrate. In war, leader 
of the fighting men of his district. 

Commando:zthe war levy furnished by one district, 
varying according to the population of the district 
from 2,000 to 300 or 409. 

Reim -long leather rein. 

Voer-looper zthe man who leads the two leading 
oxen of a team by a rein. 

Drissel-boum = pole of an ox-wagon. 


+ 
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BURN THE BRIDGES. 


“ BURN the bridge behind you," was the command 
of a weueral once, when his soldiers had filed over a 
bridge beneath which a deep and swift river rushed. 
Then be pointed to the foe. * Yonder is the enemy ; 
behind you is death: there is no retreat; vou must 
conquer or die.“ To you, who have lately given your 
lives to Christ, I guy, Burn the bridge behind you. 
Break with your paste Do something definite: commit 
yourself in some way so that others may know, and you 
muy leave uo way of retreat open.” 

Pror. HENRY DRUMMOND. 
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A SATURDAY-AFTERNOON 
CYCLING RUN. 


“BRIDAL VEIL.” 
By W. F. SPALDING. 


T was a beautiful midsummer Saturday afternoon, 
when a friend and I started on onr cycles for a run 
to a quaint old place called“ Bridal Veil.“ Once clear 
of the turmoil and dust of the city we rode sharply 
along. up bill and down dale, peaceful old-fashioned 
villages being passed through in rapid succession. At 
length we found ourselves in a fine wooded valley, from 
whence our way led through a veritable Garden cf 
Edlen; many-hued flowers were to be seen in delicate 
nrray upon the open spaces, filling the air with a 
beautiful aroma, und 


"The plumed insects swift and free, 
Like golden boats on a summer sta,” 


bygone days. 
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flitted in and out of the scented woods. However, we 
Were passing along almort too quickly to drink in the 
grandeur of it all. At times everything was lost sight 
of but the trees around, and the impressive silence was 
broken only by our voices. A sudden debouche in the 
forest revealed to us our destination, which lay on n 
fair woodland slope, and never did it look fairer than 
on this midsummer afternoon, After pausing awhile 
to adinire the charming scenery, we partook of a sub- 
stantial tea in a rambling old-fashioned farmhouse, 
provided for us by the farmer's buxom wife, and for 
the nonce nature, not to mention cycling, had lost its 
charm. Feeling greatly refreshed after our short halt 
at the farm, we started for the homeward journey. 

As we rode slowly away from the pretty little 
village the whole place lay bathed in a rich crimson 
and amber light, making it a picture of almosc 
indeseribable loveliness, Casting a lingering glance at 
this beautiful pgnorama we hastened on, and were soon 
passing lonesome pastures, verdant glebe-lands, broad 
meadows Where the golden corn waved and rustled, ull 
caught in the same robe of splendour which the sun 
had cast upon the old village we had just left; and 
alniost insensibly a feeling of happiness appropriate to 
the place crept over us. Another hour's run along a 
good road through like scenery, and we were in sight 
of the city, und very soon our pleasant ramble was at 
un end. 

Let us hopethat cycling will prove a source of happi- 
ness and brightness to all. and that it will create in us 
à healthy love and reverence fur the beauties of 
nature, 


. D . . * . . 


MINEHEAD TO DUNSTER. 
By ALFRED S. GRIFFIN. 


Orr we go! Now don't ride as if using your nose for 
a brake; look about you, and you will sce some fine 
~ Zummerzet " scenery. 

Minehead is soon left behind, and before long we pass 
through the little village of Alcombe, astonishing the 
natives with a wild clanging of bells. There is a 
vision of thatched houses, of gardens gay with 
geraniuma. of great tall hollyhocks, standing like 
sentinels by the poreh, of quaint old dames in sun- 
bonnets, and of merry round-faced children with bare 
brown legs—and then we are out in the open country 
again. 

Pheugh! its getting hot. Let's slacken speed. 
Look! there's a splendid view to your right, a stretch 
of greensward, trending gradually up to hills covered 
with yellow gorse and crowned with trees of countless 
shades of green. To your left, over a mile of hedges 
and ditches, you. catch n glimpse of the sea. Hallo! 
here's a nasty bit of a rise in the road. Get off ?—Cer- 
tainly, 

Here's the top of the hill at last. We'll coast down 
it. Isn't it ripping ! No; I don't mean the tyres; I 
refer to this delicious feeling of going through the air 
without the slightest exertion, this sensation of keeping 
on and on as if—oh, bother ! why didn't you say there 
was a stone in the way? 

Here we are ut Dunster! What a jolly little place! 
Let us dismount. That curious octagonal wooden 
erection in the middle of the street js an old Yarn 
Market, a. reminiscence of the time when—but I say! 
raise your eyes, and look at that gaunt grey castle on 
those wooded heights; the village seems to nestle 
beneath itasif for protection—as doubtless it did in 
Now turn round, and facing the street 
you can descry the picturesque tower of Conygar, on 
its tree-clad ridge. What — getting hungry, eli? 
Night you are ! Well go into this antediluvian-looking 
shop—no doubt they can get us tea. 


What! we've been in there an hour? We must 
waste no mer: time, And so, after a look at the 


“Luttrell Arms.“ and the ancient Nunnery, we pedal 
homewards, amid the whirr of the wheels, to Minchead. 


-- —0 3 R 50 — 


THE LOSS OF THE 
* BIRKENHEAD.” 


February 26, 1852. 


“Who would not die 


thought 


for England? This great 


A " s " , " ; " can thrill 
With its imperions call the hearts of men.” 
ALFRED AUSTIN, 


Su hold that Saxon chivalry long, long has seen 

decay, 

That bold, courageous blood is dry in Euglish veins 
to-day ; 

And year by year our sway grows less, tho’ we may 
deem it great; 

That we shall pass as meadow-grass, aud share the 
Ancients’ fate. 


Stir up the settled dust of years, drag forth into 


the light 
The records that our archives hide from rude and 


careless sight ; i 


Unbind the yellow parchment-serolls, and learn what 
they can tell— 

Is our end near? Ye tongues that 
England had her spelt ? 


sneer, lus 


The mighty deeds of mightier men, of gallants bold 
and brave, 

Who dared the right to win the realms we 
beyond the wave, 

With heroes of our time have proved (no atter 
where or when) 

To all the earth 
Englishmen. 


rule 


that sterling worth abides in 


And in those archives ye shall find the record of 
a deed 

Which stirred the high and lowly born, and roused 
the man of greed; 

Een monarchs felt how weak their power beside a 
hero's will 

Take back thy taunts, for Ccurage haunts our 
English valleys still. 


Somewhere off Afric’s rugged coast there lies a 
batterel wreck, 

With crusted bones that England owns, 
beneath the deck ; 

Unroll the parchment, read the tale of how the 
Birkenhead : 

Ran on a reef, and came to grief; how Death with 
Duty wed. 


above 


With ne’er a thought of danger nenr, the vessel clove 
the blue, 

Her white sails flapped above the foam her whirling 
paddles threw. 

Safe in their hammocks, fore and aft, men, wives, 
and children slept, 

And sleeping dreamed, as sca-birds screamed or 
dolphins played and leapt. 


Yet safety can be rudely changed for danger and 


despair ; 
And from the Birkenhead that night, upon the 
warm, still air, ; 


Rose women’s shrieks, whilst timbers crashed, spars 
fell with mighty shock, 

Aud horror flew among the crew—the ship had 
struck a rock ! 


The men saw Duty beckoning, stern English- 
honoured maid— 

“The women and the children first!” 
was obeyed. 

The pumps throbbed fast and furious, No cowards 
they on board, 

For cach man worked and never shirked, tho’ Death 
was the reward. 


That order 


In grand review by that dread King, who held them 
in his thrall, 

The soldiers formed in line on deck—it might have 
been Whitehall ; 

Boat after boat they cheered away, but when dis- 
missal came, 

They all went down, filled with renown that only 
heroes claim. 


The Monarch of one mighty realm said: Let my 
word go forth 

To every man bencath my rule, in cast, west, south, and 
north. 

Behold in this calamity how Englishmen can die, 

Doing what Death asks in a breath, with ne'er à reason 
why.” 


The minster-fanes throughout our Isle honour the 
good and brave ; 

A spot—a shark-infested spot—is where these founda 
grave. 

Their deeds win admiration yet, and shall do, down the 
years, 

Until our sway has passed away, and God's red moon 
appears. 

Somewhere off Africs rugged coast there lies a 
battered wreck, 

With heroes’ bones that Eugland owns, above, beneath 
the deck. 

The dusty scroll records the tale of how the Birken- 
head 

Ran ona reef. and came to grief: how Death with Duty 
wed. 

W. FRANCIb CHAMBERS, 
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J.S. P.—Warm up a little size and put it into the ink. 


C. McKENZIE. 
Whitehall. 


P. F.S.—The articles on canoe-building are in our Indoor Games,” which costs sixpence c 
There is only one volume. : 


a part, or eight shillings the volume. 
ARTHUR.—We do not understand you. 

before photography was discovered, 

the National Portrait Gallery near Trafalgar Square 


TARTAN.—Get the first two parts of our “ Indoor Games," s 
each, and give you more practical information as to dumb-bells, clubs, and gymnastics 


than any shilling book yet issued. 


WEERLEss. —Messrs. Hill & Son, of New Bond Street, are experts on the value of violins, 
As the whereabouts of nearly 
every Stradivarius is known, yours will most likely turn out to be a copy. 


and charge a guinea, we believe, for a consultation. 


W. E. Bovcurr.—The dises for the talking-machine can be obtained of Messrs. Imhof 
& Mukle, New Oxford Street, near Tottenham Court Road. 

INQUIRER.—It is in the London University Calendar, which is in almost every Free 

You can get the prospectus free by applying to the Registrar, University 


Library. 
of London, Burlington Gardens, W. 


FLossiF.— The fluid in the cocoanut is generally called milk. 
on billiards, owing to the game's undesirable associations, 
ENGINEER.—Generally by apprenticeship to a firm of marine-engine builders, 
and then to sea, after serving the time,to look after engines of the firm's 
C. Neal on page 96. 


building. There are examinations, See answer to 
There is no medical examination. 


FENCING and F. Lassry.—See Dunn's * Fencing,” price one shilling, pub- 
lished by George Bell & Co., York Street, Covent Garden, 

S. G. STEBBING.—Get a copy of “ The British Bee Journal," published every 
Thursday, price one penuy, at 17 King William Street, Strand. 


E. ANDREWS and LIVRLY. 


R. B. HALL and Others.—The word “tons” is an 
obvious mispriut for gallons.” 


CHEMIST.—You apply for the particulars to the Seere- 
tary of the Pharmaceutical Society, Bloumsbury 
Square, 


CONSTANT READER.—If you are of the right ace and 
height, your best plan is to ask at the barracks, 


ARTHUR C.—The Oceanic uses 252 tons of steam an 
hour, and 600 tons of coal a day. 


G. HU rcHINSON.—Air-guns are mostly of foreign manu- 
facture, and parts of them are not casilv obtainable 
for the repair of damages, though vou might try the 
effect of a letter direct to the makers. 


A. FLETCHER.—Messrs. Cook & Sons are the people 
who publish books giving such information. Apply 
at their office in Ludgate Circus. 


ILLUMINATION.—Yes ; one copy of paper regularly 
taken qualities for a competitor, If one copy is 
taken for the whole family, only one member of that 
family can compete. 


A. E. M. (Port Talbot).—The artist you mention has 
worked more with his brush than his pen, and hence 
we know of no writings of hison the art of sketching 
other than those that have appeared in our own 
pages. 

H. E. A. (Jamaica).—No; the coloured plate of 


parrots, etc., has been out of print some time with 
us, Other subject not been done. 


Noric ro CoN rin ,ο““ . -A manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, $6 Paternoster Row, and must hace the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter THL TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbe.s to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond veiarding them, or hold himself in aun way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental losse 
though ever u care is taken. The number of MSS. sent 
to the Office is 10 great. that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn for consideration 
arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish such works separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subicct of special arrangement before 
submitting heir MSs. 


That will keep it from running. — 


Call and ask at Rudall Carte & Co,'s,in Charing Cross, as you go up 
Lou have to be able to play two or three instruments. sn Wg P 


You cannot get photographs of people who lived 


The best thing for you to do would be to go to \ 
A 
* LI * c 
They will cost you sixpence 
~ 
— 


See the article in Vol. XVIII., page 519, We have 
had many articles on model-yachting previous to that, 
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We are not likely to touch 


— 


Hrn uir Cnan. - We recommend you to cement n plate 


of glass over the zinc bottom, and paint over the frame 
inside with a varnish made by dissolving sealing- 
wax in warm methylated spirits to make a thick 
mixture. Don't get this nenr a light while warm, or 
it will ignite. You can use cycle tyre cement, if you 
prefer that. í 


W. SrUAaRT.—Take hydrogen at 14 times lighter than 
air and coal gas at 24 times. and vou can work out 
the calculation for youreeli; but allow a good 
margin. 


DEAUNG WITH THE 
WEEKLY FOST- BAGS 


a 
T 
LJ a — 


THREE YEARS’ READER (G. F. B.).—1. We fear you 
would find charcoal too porous, the carbon used in 
batteries is of a very hard sort. As it is very cheap, 
and practically indestructible, we adv se vou to stick 
to tLe proper thing. 2. Yes. certainly you can 
charge an accumulator with a bichromute hattervy. 
3. Yes: it loses its magnetism rather more rapidly if 
fine wire is used, but if quite soft the other would do. 


ANXIOUS.—We cannot repeat article, even to oblige 
you. You shonld take in the paper regularly, and 
preserve and bind the numbers. 


N 


axat i 


Winter. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's uun Paper” by ERNEST SMT THE) 
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OR, 
FOR AN EMPIRE. 


By Davip KER. 


Author of Hunted Through the Frozen Ocean," 
“ The Finder of the White Elephant,” 


' 
etc. 
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CHAPTER XViIL.—AT THE COURT OF | — 
AN EASTERN KING. 
Fur sun was sinking over Moor- 
shedabad (then the capital of >... 
Lower Bengal) on a close, breezeless — mo 
day in the first week of December 1756. EX n 
when there came slouching through its 
narrow, crooked, filthy streets a tall, wild- 
looking man in the dress (if such it could 
be called) of a “Fakir” or native devotee; 
his matted hair streaming like a mane over his 
bare, bony chest, his naked limbs thickly coated with dust and dirt, 
his long bamboo staff in his hand, and his hoarse voice shouting ever W Mh 
and anon the well-known cry with which the Hindu mendicant solicits aaa i 
or rather demands alms: 
“Ullah dilaya to leonga ! "—What God bestows, I will accept. 7 
Three months had pussed since the new Nabob, Suraj-ud-Dowlah, an 
had marched into his capital in triumph at the head of his army -— 
after his victory over the “ yellow-faced English " at Caleutta, and the 
murder by slow agony of a hundred and twenty-three innocent men 
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Another victim cf. the Nabob's cruelty." 
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in the Black Hole: and he had celebrated 
this inglorious success by putting forth a 
pompous proclamation, which forbade any 
Englishman to settle in his dominions, and 
decreed that Calcutta should henceforth 
bear the name of Allinagore (Port of God). 

But the appetite for cruelty, like every 
other, grows with indulgence; and this 
wretched boy, who, though barely twenty 
years of age, was long since old in crime and 
debauchery, had already reached that last and 
worst stage of brutality in which the sight of 
pain and misery becomes pleasant for its own 
sake. The spectacle of human suffering had 
now become as much a necessity of his 
existence as sport to & hunter, or exercise to 
an athlete; and all his past atrocities seemed 
only to spur him on to the perpetration of 
fresh horrors every day. 

This reign of terror had left tokens of its 
presence on every side such as a far less keen 
eye than that of the watchful l'akir could 
not have failed to note. On the opposite 
bank of the river, barely & mile away, the 
crumbling, fire-blackened ruins of the 
English factory at Cossimbazar stood gauntly 
up in the quiet evening sunlight. Along 
every street of the town, disfigured and 
mangled wretches, fingerless, footless, or eye- 
less, were dragging themselves in hideous 
evidence of the cruelty that had maimed 
them for life. Even those who had hitherto 
escaped seemed to feel that their turn might 
come at any moment; and the same spell of 
numbing terror was upon each and all—on 
the coolie, plodding past beneath his high- 
piled load—on the bheesti (weter-carr:er) 
carrying up from the river, on his bare brown 
shoulders, the dripping water-skin that 
looked so unpleasantly like a dead dog 
bloated by drowning—on the fruit-hawker, 
with his two heavy baskets of plantains and 
mangoes slung at opposite ends of the curved 
bamboo poised upon his shoulder—on the 
cringing burwallah (pedlar), who shrank 
aside as a tall soldier of the Nabob's body- 
guard swaggered past him spear in hand, all 
ablaze with gorgeous embroidery, and all but 
jostled him into the open booth in which a 
trembling tailor sat plying his needle, and 
crouching lower as the dreaded bully went 
stalking by. 

But a fresh proof of Suraj-ud-Dowlah’s 
brutality met the Fakir’s observant eye as he 
issued from that great maze of dirty lanes 
into the open space from which the Nabob’s 
palace looked down upon the rushing river 
with all its graceful white towers, and carved 
turrets, and gilded pinnacles, now kindling 
into living fire beneath the glory of the sunset. 

Down the broad white steps in front of the 
great gate came flying suddenly, with a wild- 
beast howl (answered by a burst of mocking 
laughter from the savage guards), a tall, 
gaunt man in tattered native dress, whose 
dark, lean face was so distorted with mingled 
pain and fury as to be scarcely human. 
Blood was pouring through his fingers, which 
were pressed tight.y to the sides of his head, 
and & second glance showed to the gazing 
Fakir that both the poor wretch’s ears had 
just been cut off! 

The fiery glance of quenchless hatred shot 
back at the palace by the maimed Hindu as 
he quitted it, would have sufficed to tell the 
shrewd Fakir (had he needed to be told) that 
here was another victim of the savage Nabob’s 
cruelty. But the sight of that look, and of 
the gesture of stealtby but territic menace that 
accompanied it, appeared to suggest a new 
idea to the watchful spectator; and he 
followed the mutilated man at a distance, 
gradually drawing nearer and nearer to him 
unperceived. 

The sufferer had reached the river's 
brink, and, kneeling beside it, was endea- 
vouring to stay the bleeding of his wounds, 
and to wash off the blood that covered his 
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face and neck, when the Fakir's voice 
suddenly sounded close beside him, saying in 
a low, deep, impressive tone: 

* Wise art thou, O Baji Rao, and just is 
thy thought; and the wish of thy heart 
shall be given thee! 

“How knowest thou my name, O 
stranger?“ asked the other, starting visibly, 
and looking at him with a doubtful and 
suspicious air. “I know not thee, nor 
have I ever beheld thy face till now.” 

In reality, there was nothing strange in 
the Fakir’s knowledge of Baji Rao’s name, 
since it had just been spoken aloud in his 
hearing, twice over, by the jeering guards at 
the palace gate. But he tcok care to say 
nothing of this to his companion, whom, for 
reasons of his own, he was bent upon im- 
pressing as deeply as possible. 

“Thou knowest me not, but I know thee!” 
he answered solemnly ; “and thus much can 
I tell thee, that the wish of thy heart nt 
this moment is for vengeance upon Suraj-ud- 
Dowlah, the Nabob of Bengal!“ 

The other started, and cast a nervous 
glance around him, as if to assure himself 
that no one had overheard the words that 
would have cost them both their lives; but 
the flash that shot from his keen black eves 
at the mention of the hated name was 
answer enough for the observant Fakir. 

* Let me bind thy wounds,” said he ina 
friendly tone, as he tore n strip of cotton 
from the injured man's turban to serve as a 
bandage. 

And then, while skilfully binding up the 
gasheil head, he said, in a cautious under- 
tone, but with great emphasis, a few words 
to his patient, which, whatever they were, 
secme: to startle the latter beyond measure. 

Baji Rao would have spoken, but the 
pilgrim silenced him with an emphatic 
gesture, and said impressively, as he turned 
to depart: 

„Our paths lie not together. Go thy way, 
and think upon what I have said." 

And then, turning slowly away from his 
companion (who stood gazing after him with 
& look impossible to describe), the pilgrim 
went straight up to the palace, and mounted 
its steps as boldly as if the whole place be- 
longed to him. 

Many & feat of reckless daring had that 
seeming mendicant done in.his time; but 
never yet had he dared such a deed as this. 
Were anyone in that palace to detect his 
real character (as he well knew) the cruellest 
death that Eastern barbarity could devise 
would be his certain doom ; for this pretended 
Fakir was no other than Clive's trustiest 
scout and henchman, Nag the Koleree ! 

Anyone would have expected to see these 
savage cuardsmen—who had just been laugh- 
ing so heartily at a helpless man's agony and 
lifelong disfigurement — fling this dusty 
tatterdemalion headlong down the stair, or 
amuse themselves with torturing him as their 
master had tortured Baji Rao. But, to these 
zealous worshippers of Brahma, this dirty, 
half-naked tramp was a saint of the holiest 
kind; and they not only greeted him respect- 
fully, and offered him food, but actually per- 
mitted him to enter and coil himself up in a 
dark corner of the cuter hall, from which— 
himself unseen—he could watch, through the 
spacious doorway, all that passed in the 
great audience-hall within. 

At the far end of that famous apartment 
(in the midst of which 4 tiny fountain 
sparkled and tinkled in a polished basin of 
white marble) was a kind of throne, overhung 
by a rich canopy of many-coloured silks. 
On either side of it stood, motionless as 
statues, a line of tall soldiers, whose helmets 
and spear-heads cast a moonlight glimmer 
through the rich purple gloom of the shaded 
hall; and in front crouched on the floor like 
dogs a number of riehly dressed courtiers. 


On the throne itself sat, or rather lolled, 
amid a pile of soft cushions, a gorgeously 
attired young man, hardly past boyhood, 
though his drooping head, bowed, nerveless 
frame, and air of utter weariness, gave hima 
look of premature age. His fuil, sensual lips, 


swollen features, and heavy, bloodshot eyes,. 
betokened but too plainly that habitual intem- | 


perance which had already grown upon him 
so much that he was hardly ever sober; but 
whenever he stirred or looked up, a thrill of 
instinctive terror ran through the brilliant 
circle around him, which would, of itself, 
have sufliced to tell the quick-witted Koleree 
that this young sot, whom any wcll.grown 
boy could have knocked down with one blow, 
was no other than the Nabob of Bengal him- 
self ! 

Among those who surrounded Suraj-ud- 
Dowlah's throne were several men whose 
names still live in everlasting shame, high 
on the pillory of history. 

Foremost in this band of courtly scoundrels 
appeared the tall, thin form and sharp, 
cunning, weasel-like face of Rovdullub, the 
Minister of Finance, a man capable of any 
crime that did not require courage. So con- 
summate a thief and swindler was he, that he 
would long since have made the whole wealth 
of the State his own, had not those with 


whom he had to deal been almost as great 


rogues ns himself. ` 

At his elbow—a fit companion —hovered 
the knavish banker, Juggct Seit, who was 
daily risking his life in the den of this 
human tiger, in order to add fresh riches 
to the millions that he had already heaped 
together. There he stood, smooth, sieek, 
portly, with a cringing smile on his fat, 
oily face, chuckling inwardly at the thought 
of the forty thousand pounds that he had 
stolen from Richard Watts and his nephew, 
gloating over bright prospects of fresh 
plunder, and little dreaming that the 
coming retribution was even now close at 
hand. 

A little behind the worthy pair, giittering 
in all the pomp of Eastern war, stood a man 
of goodly height and stately presence; but 
a nearer view revealed an utter weakness in 
the lines of his lower face, which told but 
too truly his real character. 

This was Meer Jaflier, commander-in-chief 
of the Nabob's armies, whose name, then 
comparatively obscure, was soon to be 
known and despised throughout the whole 
civilised world. And by his side—a ft 
child for such a father—stood his eldest 
son, Meeran, of whom the greatest 
chronicler of those evil days, when painting 
in his blackest colours all the villains who 
swarmed in that accursed court, could say 
nothing worse than that he was another 
Suraj-ud-Dowlah.” 

The unseen watcher was still eyeing this 
strange scene with a look of marked disgust, 
when, at a sign from the half-drunken 
tyrant, one of the coarse buffoons whom Suraj- 
ud-Dowlah’s royal taste was wont to pick 
out as his congenial associates from among 
the worst blackguards of his capital, stepped 
forth from the throng that filled the lower 
part of the hall, and went towards a small 
raised platform at one side of it. 

On this platform stood a brightly painted 
life-size wood-carving, representing a tiger 
devouring à man in British uniform; and 
the jester, stooping over it, began to tum a 
concealed spring, as if winding up a clock. 

Instantly the ghastly group started into 
sudden and terrible life. The tiger's jaws 
snapped fiercely, as if crunching the bones 
of his prey—his huge claws tore at the 
prostrate man’s breast—the sufferer seemed 
to twist and writhe in agony—while the 
monster's roaring, and the shrieks of the 
human victim, awoke every echo of the 
pillared hall. 


Truly a choice plaything to beguile the 
leisure moments of a king! But in this 
characteristic amusement the crowned 
rullian only antedated by forty years the 
kindred brutality of Tippoo Saib, the tyrant 
of Mysore, whose favourite diversion was an 
exactly similar toy.“ 

“ Bahut atcha!” (Very good) cried tho 
Nahob, with a laugh of drunken enjoyment. 

Roydullub shot a meaning look at Jugget 
Seit, while Meer Jaffier and his hopeful son 
exchanged glances equally siznificant. 

From his lurking-place, Clive’s disguised 
follower had seen all; and it was well for 
him that the deepening darkness hid the 
glance of withering coutempt which the 
brave mountaineer darted at this royal 
blackguard and the rabble of gilded slaves 
around him. 

‘* Doth this jackal dare to call himself a 
king?" muttered Nag fiercely. “ Were 
‘the Daring in War’ to come against him, 
assuredly he and all his rabble would fall 
down at the mere sound of the mighty one’s 
name." 

But this brutal and shameful spectacle 
was not at its worst even now. 

Suraj-ud-Dowlah made another sign, and 
instantly a number of his low favourites 
advanced right in front of his throne (thereby 
compelling the ministers and nobles who 
encircled it to give back and make place for 
them) and began to act over again, for the 
Nabob's amusement, the fearful tragedy of 


€ This toy was fonnd in Tippoo’s private apartments 
after the capture of Seringapatam by the English. 
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the Black Hole, the mere mention of 
which had made the hardiest men shudder. 

Some went through the motions of beating 
wildly at a barred door; others flung them- 
selves upon the ground, gasping and writhing 
as if in the last agonies of suffocation. 
Others still clambered upon each other's 
shoulders, and  mimicked with horrible 
vividness the frantic struggle of the dying 
prisoners around the two small, narrow air- 
holes of their frightful dungeon; and the 
human hyena who thus made a jest of the 
blackest of his countless crimes applauded 
loudly, and laughed till the tears ran down 
his cheeks. 

Again the insulted ministers exchanged a 
quick, meaning glance, which, though the 
besotted Nabob saw nothing of it, did not 
escape the keen eye of the Koleree, who was 
evidently at no loss to interpret it. 

“When ‘the Daring in War’ shall come 
hither to battle," muttered he, with stern 
exultation, * truly he will find friends here, 
even in the midst of his enemies." 

Just at that moment a hasty step came 
hurrying up the stair outside, a deep voice 
was heard parleying with the guards, and 
then & tall man in native dress bustled 
through them, and, passing so close to the 
crouching form of the pretended Fakir as 
almost to touch him, entered the audience- 
hall, and laid a folded paper at the feet of 
Suraj-ud-Dowlah. 

At a sign from his master, the Nabob’s 
secretary opened the despatch, the contents 
of which were of the first importance, for it 
came from the commandant of the garrison 
left by Suraj-ud-Dowlah in Fort William 
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after its capture, who announced that a 
strong English armament, with Clive himself 
“the Daring in War,” at its head, had ap- 
peared at the mouth of the Hoogley, and that 
he was hourly expecting an attack. 

It was some time ere the tyrant’s drink- 
sodden brain could be made to understand 
these momentous tidings, which had visibly 
startled all around him. When he at length 
did so, he laughed scornfully, and called out 
with his usual childish boastfulness : 

“ What care I for these strangers, whom I 
have too long suffered to exist? Do I not 
know that in the whole land whence these 
Ingleez come, there are not ten thousand men 
altogether? and what have I to fear from 
such a swarm of crawling ants? My invin- 
cible armies shall sweep them from the earth, : 
as the whirlwind sweeps the dust. Meer 
Jaffier, give command that my warriors be 
mustered, and let it be done speedily !” 

* Your slave hears and obeys,” replied the 
commander-in-chief, with a cringing smile 
that might have veiled from a far keener eye 
than that of his half-drunken master the 
deadly purpose that was already rising in his 
traitorous heart. 

It seemed that Nag had now seen and heard 
all he wished, for he suddenly rose and went 
forth, solemnly blessing the guards as he 
passed, in his character of Fakir, for their 
hospitable reception of him. In a trice he 
had vanished into the fast-falling shadows of 
night; but he remembered long after, with 
good reason, that as he glided away, the last 
gleam of sunset. showed him a crouching 
ficure Jooking fixedly up at the palace—and 
it was the figure of the carless man, Baji Raol. 


A BOY’S ADVENTURE AMONGST PATHANS. 


ARENESS had closed in; not a star was to 

be seen, for clouds had crept over the 

sky; the poor bugler’s hands and feet were 

well nigh frozen, his whole frame shivered 

with the intense cold; and the intermittent 

firing still continued. Now half a dozen 

shots rang out in quick succession, now ten 

minutes of silence followed, broken only by 
the whispering around him. 

Suddenly, during a pause in the firing, the 
cry of a mountain hawk broke the stillness, 
whereupon Khoda Khan and three other 
of the half-dozen freebooters stationed near 
him rose, and crept in the direction of the 
signal, leaving Muhammad Ali and Khoda 
Khan's brother to guard the prisoner. These 
were two of the most pitiless, and they jeered 
at and now and again kicked the helpless 
captive. 

* Mir Khan, shall we make the babe signal 
to his friends?" muttered the grim 
Muhammad. 

* How, then?” questioned the other in 
tones of surprise. 

“See!” He loosened the right arm. 
* Hold the calf, Mir Khan, and watch his 
message." 

Saying this, the ruffian placed his rifle to 
Harry's shoulder, and pointed it towards the 
camp; then dragging the boy's struggling 
hand to the trigger, he forced this down by 
pressing the captive's unwilling finger. The 
report rang in Harry's ears as the stock flew 
up and bruised his cheek. 

* Look1"' exclaimed Mir Khan in mock- 
ing tones as, lying on his stomach, he 
pretended to peer through the darkness. 
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CHAPTER III. 


* He's killed à man in red—an officer! 
Well shot, little one! we must guard thee 
here, else wilt thou swing for that, as my 
father did at Peshawur. But never fear, with 
us shalt thou be safe from their rage." 
Harry struggled fiercely and almost sobbed 
with helpless rage. 
ts Oh, 


“It’s false!" he 
cowards !! 

The Afridi knocked the bugler’s feet from 
under him, and in mockery passed his hands, 
one of which Harry noticed even in his 
excitement had lost three tingers, soothingly 
over the lad's face—but quickly tried to 
draw them back, for a finger had been gripped 
between the sharp young teeth. With a 
howlof pain and rage the fellow lifted his 
knife. 

„Thou whelp! now thou shalt surely die," 
he cried. 

Harry saw the blade raised above his face ; 
he tried to shut his eyes, but they would not 
keep closed; the swiftly descending steel 
fascinated him, and a thrill of cold terror 
ran down his spine— when something bright 
flashed over his head and the corpse of Mir 
Khan fell heavily across his legs. At the 
same moment Muhammad Ali dropped for- 
ward with a terrible gurgling noise, and then 
lay still. 

A voice whispered in the boy's ear, “ All 
right; keep you quiet!” Deft hands cut his 
bonds, lifted him up and took his arms, and 
before he had quite recovered his senses he 
found himseif ereeping warily away with a 
short squat figure on either side. 

“What can they be?" thought he, won- 
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dering greatly. They were smaller even 
than he, and queer stories told him by his 
Afghan friend of mountain gnomes flitted 
across his brain. Walking and crawling 
were alike painful to the stiff, frozen lad, and 
progress was very, very slow. Andnowarising . 
wind having scattered the clouds, the stars 
appeared, and before they were one hundred 
yards from the spot, Khoda Khan and his 
men could be heard returning. His queer 
little companions hastily pushed the red. 
coated lad into a hole or cave, formed by 
fallen boulders that had wedged in falling, 
and, following themselves, they all lay down 
and watched, for by now the moving figures: 
could be dimly seen. The returning Afridis, 
stumbling over their dead comrades, quickly 
procured a light and examined the bodies, 
drawing back in terror of the unknown death- 
giver. Then, as they recovered from the 
fright, they uttered cries of revenge and 
fierce execrations. 

“This is a kukri wound, look! Some 
Gurkha pig hath done this, and the Kafir 
bas escaped!” 

Harry looked at his rescuers as they lay 
on the ground with fingers to triggers and a 
determined but happy expression in their 
bright almond-shaped eyes. Recognising 
their ugly round beardless faces, with broad 
flattened nose stuck in the centre, he knew 
them for “Johnny Gurkhas,” whose 1egi- 
ment he had seen, and of whose wondcrful 
valour and skill he had heard, though never 
before had he spoken to men of this race. 
“Gabriel's Gurkhas’? he had heard them 
nicknamed by the men of his regiment, 
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because they are always sent to the front 
where the fighting is. 

One of the Gurkhas whispered to him in 
broken English: 

“Lic you quiet, Tommy! All right, safe 
with Johnny. We saw your red coat before 
dark, and we follow.” 

The second little Tartar, unable to speak 
English, grinned cheerfully. But now a call 
from khoda Khan brought more of the 
enemy running up. and they spread them- 
selves out to search; but the hunt was half. 
hearted, for they dread the terrible little 
men in dark green, who can stalk even 
better than they, and who fear nothing on 
earth. 

The Afridis proceeded with their searching 
in small groups of three or four. Now and 
again Harry could make out their dusky 
fissures against the skyline, and whether they 
were thirty or three hundred paces away he 
could not tell. At times not a man was to 
be scon; all were hidden by the boulders or 
the black shade of the rocks; the only sign 
of their presence was the occasional clatter 
of a locse stone displaced by some stealthy 
foot. On one or two occasions this noise 
sounded uncoinfortably close to their hiding- 
place. Weary of this man-hunt in the dark, 
one Afridi lighted a torch, and the group 
bearing the light began to approach danger- 
ously riear to the cave. In a few moments 
they must be discovered and slain by the 
infuriated savages; the Gurkhas’ fingers 
itched to pull the triggers when, looking 
through an aperture between the wedged 
stones, Harry saw, from the rocks to the 
right, a spurt of flame flash out, heard a 
sharp crack, and one of their pursuers rolled 
from rock to rock. 

Another spurt, and vet another! and as 
the reports reached their ears, the torch- 
bearer fell shricking, the light died out, and 
the Pathans lay down, firing wildly in the 
direction from which the shots came. 

Crack ! Crack! Crack! to the left, and 
then a fourth report and another party of 
Afridis lost two of its number, though this 
could not be perceived by the refugees in the 
cave. They merely heard the shots and the 
Pathans’ answering fire. Harry’s rescuers 
grinned and quietly nudged one another, and 
to the boy's mind the scene seemed changed. 
The shots now sharply ringing out somehow 
appeared different from the sniping of an 
hour ago; then there was something sicken- 
ing in the dcliberate, deadly firing into the 


mass of the British camp, as well as some- ’ 


thing hopeless, for no answering bullets 
came nigh. But the fighting had now become 
exciting. It was shot challenging shot and 
bullet answering bullet. 

“What is it?” he asked in a nervous 
whisper of his companions, who were quite 
as excited as the boy himself. 
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„Scouts,“ replied Tula Gurung, * Gurkha 


scouts. Afridi stalk English, we stalk 
Afridi, but only few Johnny." He shook 


his head, for there were not enough of them 
to drive the enemy away; they could only 
spoil his little game and make him wish he 
had never started it. 

More Pathans gathered round, until within 
a radius of two hundred vards there must 
have been eight score, and these crept around, 
firing wherever they saw the flash of the 
Gurkha rifles. But the attacking fire soon 
ceased, and the Afridis, finding nothing to 
aim at, also refrained from wasting their 
precious ammunition. 

Half-a-mile away to the north the firing 
suddenly increased in vigour, and shot after 
shot rang out clear in the still, frosty air. 
Before long this also died away. The 
three cave-dwellers speculated astotheresult ; 
whether the scouts had driven away the 
snipers or had been themselves repulsed. 
But the two Gurkhas had no doubt whatever 
of their brethren's success. In truth the 
scouts had achieved their purpose; the 
sniping of the British camp had ceased, and 
the enemy dared not begin again, for they 
feared to show their position to their wily 
little stalkers. They had lost many men, 
and so far had not even seen a single one 
of their stealthy adversaries. The Afridis 
evidently did not relish the game; they had 
not bargained for this, and it hardly seemed 
fair. * Why don't they send out the red. 
coats or the intidel Sikhs to fight us," they 
complained one to another, “and not these 
vile Gurkhas whom we cannot hit? The 
white men we can see— ay, and hear a mile 
away." 

Poor Harry now asked his new friends to 
assist him back to camp, but the little inen 
in green sorrowfully shook their heads. All 
the hillside was now alert, and the three 
dared not move for fear of being “potted ” 
either by friend or foe; so as the Pathans 
seemed to have cleared away for the present, 
both “Johnnies” took off their jackets to 
wrap them around the boy whose life they 
had saved. He noticed that one of the sleeves 
bore a corporal's double stripes. and that both 
were decorated with medals. This done, one 
of them. quite a lad in years in spite of the 
numerous gashes ornamenting his face and 
telling their story of many a plucky 
fight, produced his water-bottle and poured 
a drop of brandy down the bugler's throat. 
This warmed him, and Tula Gurung, the 
naik or corporal, pulled out sandwiches real 
English. sandwiches— which he handed to 
the lad. Harry ate greedily, nearly finishing 
the packet before remembering that his 
comrades must also be hungry. 

„That's enough for me," said he. 
eat also." 

Surbir Ghalia looked at the meat, smelt it, 
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and shook his head with a comically mouzr- 
ful air. whilst Tula Gurung exclaimed : 

* No, no, Tommy—Cow! Gordon mar 
give that food when we come out, but Johnny 
no eat cow." 

So Harry took another, but seeing that 
the little men still looked longingly at ther. 
he put the food down, saying : 

* Well, I can't eat any more!” 

Surbir Ghalia looked at Tula Gurung, w1.o 
grinned and shook his head. Five minutes 
passed, then Tula broke off a piece of the 
dry bread and ate it, whereupon Surbir 
laugh. -d. 

“We two Gurungs," explained Tula to the 
boy. (iurungs eat bullock if no man see. 

He took up one of the two sandwiches and 
explained to his comrade in Gurung Kura. 
their native tongue, that the sandwich was 
bullock beef and not cow. Surbir, grinning 
approval of this neat manner of salving one’s 
conscience, took the other, and the two 
munched away delightedly, for the Gurung 
clans of Gurkas are easy-going in religion, 
being half Buddhists ut heart, and only 
Hindus because Brahminism is the fashion- 
able religion in their country of Nepal. 

" But you not tell," whispered Tula 
fervently. 

Harry laughingly promised secrecy, and 
for a moment they forgot their dangerous 
situation. But, hark! —A stealthy step Wa- 
heard outside, Surbir’s ready rifle was 
instantly levelled at a dark form worming 
past; then lowered as he whispered, and 
three more of Gurkha scouts crept in. 
laughing softly like pleased children over th. 
night's adventures and enjoyment. Neve. 
were happier Gurkhas than these chucklinz 
lads who had stayed out all night in the 
freezing cold at the risk of their lives. The 
story of the rescue of the bugler was 
gleefully told by Tula Gurung, who boasted 
of their mighty strokes with the kukri. 

“Lo, we crept up behind," said he, in 
their own language, “and the Pathans’ 
heads fell off," and the narrator chuckled. 
Entreating Surbir and Tula to put on their 
jackets again, two of the new-comers dotted 
their own to cover up the boy whose numbed 
hands and arms, legs and fect, they vio- 
lently rubbed to restore the circulation. 
The Nepalese soldiers then resumed their 
conversation, but Tula took the first oppor- 
tunity to whisper to Harry: “ You no speak 
about sandwiches! These three Magars -not 
Gurungs. They must not know we eat 
beef.“ T 

The Magar clans, which supply the bulk 
of the men for our Gurkha regiments, are 
hardly, if at all, more strict in their religious 
observances than are the Gurungs. But 
men of either tribe would object to the: 
comrades of the other seeing their laxity in 
this matter of beef. 
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J)" Ma Pure, of the town of Drumknowe, 
lived a little way out of the town, beyond 
Mr. Shenstone's. 

It was a smart, new, stone-built house, Dr. 
MacPhee being a new arrival in the place. 
I rang the night-bell two or three times, and 
then the Doctor looked out of his bedroom 
window. 

“What's up?" he asked sleepily. 

“ Can you come to a case at Skibness?”’ I 
asked. 

" Has that drunken fool Scrimgeour got 
the shakes again?” 


A BAD BARGAIN. 
By R. W. K. EDWARDS, 


Author of * The Cugnet’s Head," * Tom's White Liphant, etc. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

* No, it's a stranger—a gentleman.” 

* What's the matter with him?“ 

“I can't tell vou till you come down," I 
said. But it's a very serious case." 

“Accident? What part of the 
affected?“ 

„The jaw.“ I answered. greatly at a loss 
how to put toothache in the most serious light. 

„What instruments shall I bring?” 

„Bring forceps—maybe there'll be a tooth 
or two to extract, for one thing." 

Can't the man get on without me till the 
morning?“ ; 
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“No. There's a lady," I added. in a 
very nervous condition. I want you to come 
at once, if you don't mind." 

„Why don't they get their own doctor?“ 
he asked. Is he too far?“ 

' Yes, thank goodness," I answered. 
you know old Crawford?“ 

“Very well, I'll come," said Doctor Mac- 
Phee immediately, and shut the window and 
dressed. 

We rode back together to Skibness—the 
Doctor on a machine which was a good deal 
better than mine, but had seen a great deal 
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of service. I told him as much as I possibly 
could about Tommy’s predicament, and 
explained that I really wanted his help in 
other than medical ways. Of course I told 
him exactly who we were, and explained the 
situatiog as nearly as I could. The diti- 
culty I wanted him to smooth over might be 
chiefly connected with old Mrs. Egerton. 
1f there was anything serious against Tommy 
it might be neeessary to get her out of the 
way altogether to tell her inisleading stories 
as to the state of Tommy's jaw, and to keep 
her in ignorance, somehow, of any legal 
proceedings of which her only offspring might 
be the centre. 

Dr. MacPhee very kindly expressed him- 
self agreeable to doing all he could under 
the circumstances. He was anxious to 
extend his practice, he honestly said; and 
.uch a case as this might do «omething 
towards this end. I assured him that I 
thought it would. 

“I’m beginning to get known about the 
country," he said. By a trifling outlay of 
five pounds, which I may never be called 
upon to pay, I have got myself known at 
every police-station in the country almost.“ 

“How is that?” I asked. 

“ Well, the beginning of it was that I had 
a valuable bicycle stolen from me not long 
ago. Ileft the machine standing outside a 
cottage, and when I came out I found it 
transmogrified into a beastly old crock, a 
trifle worse than that mount you're on. 
which you tell me is not yours, so that 
you won't mind my speaking disrespectfully 
of it.” 

“No, mine's a tip-top roadster,” I said, 
mentioning the brand. 

"The same as mine," replied Dr. 
MacPhee. Well, you look after it, young- 
ster, or you'll lose it too, and your loss 
wouldn't be the same use to you as an 
advertisement as mine has been to me. 
Mere's an instance. You say the Skibness 
constuble recommended me to you. Why 
didn't he send you to the other man, 
Faulkner, at Drumknowe ? Because he 
knows me so well in connection with this 
bicycle affair that he forgets all about 
Faulkner, and so I score Faulkner can 
ford to let a bit of his practice slip; and 
he might have taken me into partnership 
if he'd liked. I hardly mind, now, how 
long they take to get on the track of my 
machine." 

„Haven't they nabbed it yet?“ 

" [t's been scen. I could ulmost swear I 
saw it myself on the other side of Drum- 
knowe, one afternoon; but one can't be 
certain, and the chap wouldn't let me get 
near him. It was jolly good cheek, if it was 
the man, for him to ride through the town 
and past my house on it, eh?“ 

“Yes, jolly good. I should think you're 
bound to get it back." 

„Well, all 1 hope is that some time may 
capse before I do, for I want to get my five 
pounds’ worth of advertisement. I suppose 
] shall have to go to the expense of a 
picsceution, but it will be well worth it if 
there is a good long account in all the local 
newspapers and possibly shorter ones in 
the * Scotsman’ and ‘Herald.’ 1 dont 
nean to hush it up, I can tell you! Would 
you. eh?” 

“No, I replied cordially. “Even if I 
caught a man riding my machine, wouldn't I 
be down on him like a thousand of bricks, 
just?“ 

" However, we've got ticklish business 
before us. I suppose. Mrs. Everton in a bad 
way, you say )n 

es, I should say her nerves are terribly 
unstrung by to-night. She must bave 
walked eight or nine miles, and she's a very 
weakly old lady." 

" Good ; I shall be prescribing for her, too, 
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in a day or two’s time, I know. 
aunt enjoy pretty good health?“ 

„Mes, thanks." 

“ And you look confoundedly alright, too. 
They tell me old Crawford's almost given 
up practising now; is that so?” 

Mes.“ I replied, “and it's rather a good 
job for his patients." 

Dr. MacPhee laughed, and we rode on with 
great chcerfulness till we came to Skibness. 
On approaching the police-station I went on 
in advance to reconnoitre, and to see if any- 
thing had transpired. 

Nothing much had happened, except 
that Tommy's face had swollen up so that 
his head resembled an Association football. 
He was now free from bodily pain; but I 
could see that with relief from toothache 
had come upon him some realisation of the 
somewhat serious situation in which he was 
placed. All his fond mother's endearments 
he received with a worried and sulky air, 
which she mistook for illness. I could see 
he was scared and uneasy, but I dared not ask 
him for particulars while his mother was by. 
To detach her from him was a somewhat 
difficult job. Aunt Bridget could not do it; 
I did not know how to try: so I went out to 
introduce Doctor MacPhee. 

He was talking earnestly with the 
constable. They were coming out of an 
outhouse on the oiher side of the constable's 
house, where the doctor had evidently been 
examining something. 

It's certainly very much like mine, and I 
could almost swear to it's being mine.“ the 
Doctor was saying. 

“Yell no forget the five poons, Doctor?“ 
the constable replied. 

“Sh,” said the Doctor as I approached. 

We went into the cell together, and Doctor 
MacPhee immediately became the profes- 
sional man. I could see he inspired confi- 
dence in Aunt Bridget at once. 

“Well, how are we?” he cried breezily, 
sitting down on the plank bed beside the 
shamefaced Tommy. 

Mrs. Egerton stood by with a mild smile, 
Aunt Bridget behind her with anxious inte- 
rest, and the policeman brought up the rear 
with a grim air of triumph. 

" Yes, you have got a bad face indeed," 
said the Doctor, giving Tommy two or three 
gentle digs in the swollen part with a fair 
soft foretinger. But that's not ull that's 
brought vou so low as this." 

I could see Aunt Bridget getting more 
anxiously interested, and the policcman more 
grimly triumphant, during the silence that 
ensued. 

„Why. you've had a spill,” continued the 
Doctor, pointing to T'ommy's sleeve. 

There was a patch of dirt anda slight tear 
at the elbow as if Tommy had fallen. 

“Take off your coat," said Doctor Mac- 
Phee. 

Tommy did so. 

“Now turn up your shirt-sleeve.” 

On Tonimy's elbow, which the Doctor now 
held in his hand, was à minute praze, so 
slight that scarcely anyone but a doctor 
could have noticed it. This the Doctor con- 
templated carnestly for some time, turning 
the limb about in his hand to examine it; 
and then he -aid in an extremely serious 
voice. 

"There's mischief here.” 

There was a shocked. silence at this, and 
the Doctor proceeded witi great gravity to 
give us a learned lecture on the subject 
before him. 

„There's been considerable abrasion of the 
cuticle,” he remarked, pointing out the almost 
imperceptible graze; not, indeed. of a very 
widespread area. but more likely for that 
reason to be attended with serious results un- 
less looked to at once. Extravasation of the 
surrounding cellular tissue has searcely had 
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time to set in, but this we may expect in due 
course, and, so near the bone, unless extreme 
caution is exercised at once, we may 
anticipate some serious trouble. Constant 
antiseptic dressing will be necessary. You 
see there is some oscillation in the soft part 
of the fore-arm here, that points to a pie- 
disposition towards suppuration; and were 
that to occur at or ncar the joint wo should 
have to be ready to treat the patient for 
nothing short of —periostitis 1!" 

The Doctor opened his eyes very wide at 
this, Tommy began to look very siekly, Mis. 
Egerton was lost in solicitude for her son. 
and Aunt Bridget in admiration for the 
Doctor. 

"Does that hurt you?” continued the 
Doctor, giving Tommy's arm a quiet wrench. 
„Ah! That shows how serious it is. 1low 
did vou get it - fall off your bicycle?” 

* That's true enough," said the policeman. 

"De quiet. constable.’ said Doctor Mac 
Thee. Off your bicycle?“ 

* No, it was off his," said Tommy, pointing 
to me. 

^ That’s so.” I said, in corroboration. 

“Why, he tellt me it was his nin,“ cx- 
claimed the policeman. 

“ Be quiet, constable. Well, we must get 
this arm bathed and dressed. without loss of 
time. You, constable, go and get some hot 
water ready: and you, ladies, kindly unroll 
this dressing," produeing it from his pocket. 

The Dector then beckoned me to come ont 
with him. When we were outside he laughed 
and said : 

"I couldn't have kept that up much 
longer. I couldn't pull that chap's tooth, you 
know, with his face like that. But, I say. 
look here. Where did you get that 
bicycle?“ 

* [ bought it.“ 

„Who from? 

„A miner." 

„Do you know the man ?” 

“ No.” 

“H'm'm. Well, I can tell yon this. It’s 
mine. I could swear to it. The painting's 
my own design. I had it made for ine, and 
there isn't another like it in the world. My 
brother got it made specially for me. The 
man must have stolen it and then taken 
you in. But it’s mine, all the same.” 

(To be continued.) l 
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A SONG OF FOOTBALL. 


Hers a cheer for the jersey, the ball, and the 
meld, 
And the nip of a cold wintry day, 
When the work has been dene, and schucltie is 
o'er, 
And the books have been all put away. 
For there's no game more grand iu the shele of the 
world 
Than the game that we all play togellir. 
And the fight of the willow will eena pale before 
The charms of the fight of the leather, 


There are some who decry with a sneer, as they say 
That a good game of “ Ruger“ "s a shoeker,” 
Whilst others maintain that the tamest of games 
Is the game that is well known as “Soekie.” 
But there's many a soldier who fights for his Jand, 
And would die before eer he would yield, 
Who laid the foundations of true, steadfast: plack 
lu the fight of the school football field, 


Cricket. and tennis, and boating are sports 
That are all very well in ther way, 

Bat give mea team, and a long stretch of Arcen, 
And a good game of football to play. 

For the seasons may vo, aud the seasons may come, 
But until 1 reach life's utmost tether, 

I -hall sing load the praise of the jery and Gall, 
Aud the old British fight of the leather, 

ALPHONSE COURLANLES, 


HOW WE TURNED BEDOUIN 
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URKEY and I were in good spirits. We 
had begun the day well. We had 
risen very early in the morning, and had 
ridden forth from Cairo, accompanied by 
our dragoman, to the Pyramids of Sakkára. 
Our bones still ached from the lively 
motions of our frisky dromedaries, but our 
hearts were at case. 

We had got through a very respectable 
amount of sight-seeing, having “ done“ the 
Serapeum and the Tomb of Ti. And now 
we had come round to Mariette's house for 
rest and lunch. 

Sight-seeing is all very well in its way. 
You can write down what you've seen in 
your diary, and tell the fellows at school 
about it after. But for real downright 
enjoyment at the time give me food. 

I looked critically at the table. Yes, it 
was a pretty fair spread under the 
circumstances. Sardines, cold meat, cheese, 
bananas, and grapes. I thought Turkey was 
disappointed, for he looked awfully blue. 
Cheer up, old man," I said; “it might have 
been worse. 'The cold meat isn't up to 
much. What is it? Beef, mutton, pork, 
horseflesh ? I'm bothered if I know! But 
the sardines ——.” 

"Oh, it isn't the grub," said Turkey. 
"[could eat a man off his horse if it came 
to that. But just look there!" and he 
pointed with a wave of his hand to the 
bottom of the verandah. Three more 
arrivals! Another dragoman and two more 
boys on three camels. 

"Oh, never mind them!” I cried 
cheerfully ; ** they'll have brought their own 
lunch for certain." For I thought Turkey 
was alarmed lest the provisions should run 
short. And, to tell the truth, though I tried 
to speak bravely, and to hide my feelings 
for Turkey's sake, I felt a sinking at the 
heart—or a little lower down—and my voice 
tcembled. 


shouted Turkey 


“You greedy pig!” 
ever think . of 


excitedly. “Don’t you 
anything but eating?” 

He spoke so loudly that the newly arrived 
dragoman, who was now just coming up the 
steps of the verandah laden with a large basket 
of food, turned his great black eyes upon 
Turkey with a look of gentle expostulation, 
and said, with calm Eastern dignity, “ My 
lord, why for call Abdul Fayde pig? This 
eating stuff is not for my stomach. I bring 
the luncheon of my lord's friends." 

“I beg your pardon, Abdul," said Turkey, 
recognising the brother of our own dragoman 
Salam Fayde, * but I was speaking of my 
friend." 

“Of which of us?” asked, in one voice, 
the new-comers. Whew! I understood 
Turkey’s consternation now! They were 
Gog and Magog Smith—our schoolfellows, 
who, together with their aunt, had, a few 
days ago, arrived at our pension in the 
Sharia Kamel Pasha! It had been the 
merest chance which had led us both to 
Cairo and to the same persion, and we 
looked upon it as far from a lucky chance, 
for we regarded the Smiths with a deadly 
hatred because of their taste for low practical 
jokes. We had fought them at schoo! from 
time immemorial, and we scarcely ever met 
without a battle. Still, there were rules in 
our warfare, and it was scarcely permissible 
to cal! them pigs unprovoked. 

"I don't say either of you are pigs, 
Turkey accordingly answered, nevertheless 


, 


laying a suggestive accent on the word 
5 Bay." 
Gog and Magog looked daggers. ** Well, 


if you don’t distinetly:sa; we are pigs, I 
consider you insult us,“ teplied Magog. 

* Now just listen to these fellows,” cried 
Turkey to me in a tone of injured innocence, 
and tell me if they aren't seeking to pick 
a quarrel. You hear them say that unless 
I distinctly call them pigs they will consider 
I insult them. Very well, if you will have 
it so, I do, very distinctly, call you pigs. 
You can’t say I insult you now.” 

I don’t know what would have been the 
end of this affair if their dragoman had 
not at that moment called them to luncheon. 

“I don't want to stop and see the pigs feed," 
observed Turkey presently, having gulped 
down his own lunch in a great hurry, ‘so 
I'm off for a bathe. Isay, Salam, where's 
that pool you spoke of?” Salam pointed it 
out to us--rather to the left, beyond the Step 
Pyramid; and he agreed to overtake us in 
about an hour, bringing round our drome- 
daries ; for we were going on to the ruins of 
Memphis, and it lay on our way. 

We had a jolly bathe, and the water was 
so warm that I daresay it was nearly an 
hour before we came out of it. We had 
gone off some distance, too, exploring the 
different pools, for there are two or three of 
them close together. But when we returned 
we saw a sight which made us gnash our 
teeth! Our clothes were gone, and at some 
little distance we saw Gog, Magog, and their 
dragoman, mounted on their beasts, and 
making tracks for Memphis. They had 
gone off with them! I could absolutely see 
my trousers fluttering behind Gog’s camel's 
stumpy tail! 

I could see them—one can see a jolly long 
way in the clear desert air; but to dream of 
overtaking them on foot was out of the 
question. Just now, too, Salam hove in 
sight, rounding the Step Pyramid. We ran 
towards him and explaincd our mournful 
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plight. He wrapped us up as well as he 
could, and then we went back to Mariette's 
house, where they dressed us up as Arabs. 
This suggested to Turkey a brilliant idea. 

“I say, Salam!“ he cried, “ let's pretend 
to be wild Bedouins from the desert, and 
fall upon those chaps in the ruins of Mem- 
phis. Their dragoman is your brother, isn't 
he? You can shout out to him in Arabic 
the whole business—they'l be none the 
wiser. Tell him to pretend to fight with us, 
and to get the worst of it." 

Turkey has no end of money, and is awfully 
free with it; and, besides, he's à viscount, 
and even Arabs have great respect for a 
lord. So Salam made not the slightest 
difficulty. We all got ourselves up in the 
most approved style, armed ourselves with 
old horse-pistols of the size of baby cannons, 
and flew off on our frisky beasts in a bee-line 
for the ruins. 

The Smiths had lost a lot of time fooling 
about over the colossal images of Rameses 
IL, etc. Gog is fool enough to imagine him- 
self something of an archologist—and, 
accordingly, we fell upon them just as they 
were leaving the ruins, and starting for 
Bedrashén. Oh, tbat fight! I believe I 
should laugh at the thought of it if I were 
dying! Salam shouted out the whole affair 
to Abdul in such an awful voice that the 
Smiths thought he was menacing them with 
death and destruction. Turkey went for 
Magog, and I for Gog. I couldn't speak 
Arabic, but I happened to know the first 
letters of the alphabet, and I bellowed them 
out in such a bloodeurdling manner, as I 
blazed away at him with my horse pistol. 
that Gog trembled in his shoes. Of course 
I didn’t hit him, for the best of reasons, the 
pistols being only loaded with powder; but 
he thought every minute that I should, 
and begged for mercy wildly, in baby Eng- 
lish, which, I suppose, he thought Arabs 
would understand better than the real 
thing. 

" Merey! Me surrender! Me lay down 
arms! Mercy!" It was all very well for 
Gog to say he laid down his arms—the only 
arms he had to lay down were those which 
grew on each side of his body. 

“Elif, be, te, the!“ I shouted, reciting the 
letters of the alphabet in tones cf thunder ; 
and, seizing him, I robbed him, first of all, of 
my clothes which he had stolen, and then 
stripped him of all his own clothes too, 
except his shirt and trousers, while Turkey 
did the same to Magog —after all we were 
more merciful than they had been—and 
then we rushed off with our booty. I was 
afraid Turkey would give us away, because 
he kept shouting the Latin gender rules. 
But Magog was so frightened that he never 
noticed it—I daresay he didn't know them, 
he is such a thick-head. Then we cut 
off for Bedrashén, and just caught our 
train. 

At dinner in the evening Gog and Magog 
were the heroes of the day. They told every- 
one how they had been attacked by Bedouin 
robbers, and how they had only escaped with 
their lives by fighting desperately with their 
fists. But while this story was going on we 
just slipped out of the room, and in a 
moment we reappeared,I dressed in Gog's 
cout and waistcoat, and Turkey in Magog's. 
The old French lady who kept the boarding- 
house was just saying: “ Vel, I veel alvays 
zay dat de English young shentlemens 
are de bravest in de vor-r-r-ld!” when 
we made our appearance. But oh! the 
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shout which greeted us when we came in, 
clad in Gog and Magog's well-known rai- 
ment! We hadn't to say a word; every- 
one saw the situation at a single glance. 
Then we sent for Salam, and he told 
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the whole story in his broken English. 
It was killing! To say that it became the 
talk of the boarding-house is to say nothing 
at all. 

It was the talk of the town—it got into the 
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papers. Whenever Gogand Magog made their 
appearance in the streets the very donkey- 
boys ran after them in crowds, and shouted, 
"I say! Come on! Brave Englishmens; 
Elif, be, te, the!“ 
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*T sav! that's a funny thing to have 

hanging up in a hall," remarked little 
Pym to his cousin Mellor. He pointed to a 
metal whistle hanging on the hatstand of 
Dr. Mellor's house in Wimpole Street. 

“That’s to get cabs with," explained 
Mellor in the tone of superiority which town 
boys often assume towards country cousins. 
“If you want a four-wheeler you give one 
long whistle, and two short ones for a 
hansom.” 

Pym couldn't resist a whistle: he blew a 
blast which would have brought his uncle 
out of his consulting-room at high speed, 
had he not happened to be out. 

“It makes a ghastly row," said Mellor : 
„lucky the pater didn't hear you.” 

“ What it wants,” said Pym, with the air 
of a connoisseur, “is a pea in it. That 
gives a whistle a lovely sort of shake, like a 
nightingale.” 

“TIl get a pea from cook," said Mellor, 
always willing to try experiments. 

The dried hard pea was soon procured, 
and pushed into the air-hole of the whistle. 
Then Pym blew, but no nightingale note 
rewarded his efforts. A weird shriek 
similar to that obtainable from blowing into 
& key was all that he could produce. 

“I say!” cried his cousin, “that’s forty 
times worse. Let metry!” 

But the only result was to bring a protest 
from his elder sister Carrie, who appeared in 
the hall ready to go out. 

* What are you boys making that hideous 
noise for ? " she asked. 

"We're improving the cab whistle," 
replied her brother. 


‘ 


PAYING FOR THEIR WHISTLE. 


By PauL BLAKE. 


Carrie disdained to reply. When the 
front door had shut behind her, the two 
boys again experimented with the whistle, 
but with even worse results. The pea 
became stuck and the sound more 
excruciating. 

“ We must get it out again," said Pym; 
“it’s too large." 

“ I can't shake it out," said Mellor. 

Nor could Pym: the pea, which entered 
the hole with very little persuasion, quite 
declined to come out. 

* Try your knife," suggested Pym, but the 
suggestion was equally ineffectual: directly 
they pushed the pea it retreated, and the 
blade would not follow it sufficiently to 
persuade it to leave its retreat. 

“I know!" exclaimed Mellor at last 
* Carrie's crochet-needle! If we push that 
in, the pea won't slip off it as it does off this 
silly old knife.“ 

Pym jumped at the suggestion: he was 
beginning to wonder what his uncle would 
say when he came back. Mellor soon found 
the work-basket, and in Carrie's absence no 
difficulty arose about borrowing her pro- 

rty. 

"Let me have first try," said Mellor. 
But success did not come at cnce—the coy- 
ness of that pea was phenomenal. Then 
Pym took it in hand. He meant business. 
He shook the pea to the top end, and then 
made a dig at it which must have penetrated 
it if—if the aim had been quite straight. 
Unfortunately it wasn't: the tip of the 
needle slipped off the inetal and pierced the 
top of Pym's thumb. 

He uttered a yell and dropped the whistle. 
The crochet-needle he couldn't drop, nor 
ae he pull it out: the barbed head stopped 
that. 

“I say, what can I do?” he asked in 
dismay. 

“Come upstairs; I’ll see if I can get it 
out," replied Mellor. But his amateur 
surgery was not successful: in fact, Pym 
soon stopped it, as hurting too much. | 

Suddenly Mellor remembered! He had 
heard his father speak of an exactly similar 
accident. 

"I know what to do!" he exclaimed ; 
“my father told me. You can’t draw a 
crochet-needle back, but you can push it 
forward; then you break off the barb and 
draw the needle back. Do you see?" 

Pym saw, but didn't fancy the operation 
at first However, it seemed that the 
needle was almost through as it was, so 
he made up his mind to the momentary 
pang. 

*"TIwon't hurt you," said Mellor; ‘I'll 
squeeze your thumb so that you won't feel 
it; you can push it through yourself." 

Pym set his lips, seized the handle and 
gave a manful push. ‘There was a sup- 
pressed yell, but it did not come from him, 
but from Mellor. 


* You idiot! You've pushed it into my 
thumb now !” he cried. 

It was too true—the barb was hidden in 
the ball of Mellor's thumb. and the two boys 
were skewered together like two hearts on 
an old-fashioned valentine. 

* [ suppose I pushed too hard," said Pym 
apologetically. 

*I should think you did!"' replied the 
other. * What can we do now? " 

„At any rate we'll have no pushing it 
through your thumb," said Pym decidedly, 
foresceing it would have to travel through his 
as well. * We must get uncle to take it out 
for us." 

“ But he mayn’t be in for hours." 

However, at that moment Dr. 
voice was heard below. 

„Robert! I want you!" 

* We're coming, father." 

“ No, only you," replied Dr. Mellor. 

“I—I can’t help coming too, uncle,’ 
little Pym. 

* Why, what do you mean? What's the 
matter?" asked Dr. Mellor, as the two 
boys came downstairs gingerly, hand in 
hand. 

The trouble was soon explained and 
remedied. An icy spray of ether made their 
flesh almost insensible, then a strong pair of 
nippers cut the needle between the thumbs ; 
the shank was then withdrawn from Pym’s 
thumb, and the barb, which had only just 
penetrated Melloz's hand, skilfully cut out. 
Both boys winced a little, but bore the 
operation bravely. 

* By the way, where did you get this 
crochet-needle ? " asked Dr. Mellor. 

They explained, and the doctor good- 
naturedly handed them sixpence to get 
another. 

" And, if you take my advice,” he said, 
„you'll get it at once, or Carrie will have 
something to say about your visit to her 
work-box.”’ 

They followed his suggestion ; and finding 
they could buy a crochet-needle for three- 
pence, they were conscientious enough to 
expend the balance on a new whistle for the 
hall. They were agreed that they had had 
enough of the old on: 


Mellor's 


, 


said 
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A outcast in yellow, he roamed on the street, 
And followed the boys to the beat of the drum, 
Whose rat-tat-tat-tat to his spirit was sweet— 

He saw through the dust and the rattle and hum 
The old flag unfurl in the breezes to fly, 
And wake the wild cheers that went up to the sky. 


And so with the soldiers he trotted away— 
The soldiers whose names live in story and song; 
He barked ‘neath the colours that waved o’er the fray, 
All tattered with balls that went zipping along. 
He watched with the sentry, he watched with the dead, 
Against the grim buzzards that shrieked overhead. 


The ambulance-driver took note of his bark— 
The bark that oft warned him of fortune ill starred ; 
He guarded the camp in the night's starless dark 
That ne'er had a home or a master to guard. 
He loved all the boys, and the boys all loved him — 
This volunteer fighter known only as Jim. 


Oh, back with the soldiers he came on a jog— 
He oft greets them still with a bark and a wag. 
For now he’s a mascot—an armoury dog 
That sleeps on a rug ‘neath the peace-folded flag. 
And figlts in his dreams ‘neath that banner once more— 
A four-footed soldier dead game to the core. 


THE LOSS OF THE 
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A STORY OF THE ROYAL BENGAL PILOT SERVICE. 


frequent and long separation between 
husband and wife, parent and child, is 
no doubt the great drawback to Indian life, 
and I have had my full share of such. In 
November 1801, I was expecting my wife and 
little boy by the good steamer City of Vienna 
(Captain Anderson), and, being an old sailor, 
thought it would be nice to run down to the 
Sand Heads and meet them there; so, armed 
with the necessary permission from the port 
officer, I begged & passage down the river in 
an outward-bound liner. Having been down 
on two previous occasions on a similar errand, 
I thought I knew just what was before me; 
but had I been able to see through the veil 
this time, it is probable I should have re- 
mained quietly at home. 

The City of Vienna was the latest and finest 
addition to the City“ line, and the captain 
was well known for his skill and courtesy, 
sol was under no apprehension as to my 
belongings; but the trip would give me a 
whitf of the salt sea air," and bring our 
meeting two days nearer; so, having ob- 
tained a week's "casual" leave, away I 
went, with pleasant and lively anticipations. 

Although steamers often come up the 
Hooghly in one day, they always take two 
to get out, and Diamond Harbour, in commu- 
nication by rail with Calcutta, is the usual 
anchorage for the night. It is about half- 
way down, and as soon as the tide served the 
following moraing we proceeded on our way. 
The captain, who was great on the law of 
storms, predicted bad weather, furled all his 
awnings, brought all his heneoops etc. on to 
the spar-deck, and had everything securely 
lashed and battened down. He was right! 
At the mouth of the river we encountered a 
‘resh breeze with rising sea, into which the 
tood ship plunged her nose, and the stately 
pilot brigs rolled at their anchors until the 
keels were almost visible. 

And now occurred one of those events 
which by many, and reverently, are called 
interventions of Providence, and which, 
apparently trivial and of no moment at the 
«ime, completely change the current of a man’s 
life. But for the “ trivial thing" on this 
oecasion, my wife would have arrived to find 
herself a widow and her children fatherless. 

I have already mentioned that of the two 
brigs always on the station, one is for recciv- 
ing pilots from outward-bounders--the other 
ior supplying pilots to inward-bounders. All 
outward-bound pilots are put on board the 
receiving brig, whence they are drafted to the 
cruiser as required. The object is to secure 
to every pilot his regular turn of work—also 
to keep them equally distributed between the 
two vessels, which can only accommodate a 
eiven number. Each is in command of a 
Branch Pilot ; but the Senior Branch of the 
two is in command of the whole station, and, 
within certain clearly defined limits, his rule 
is absolute. Now being outward bound, our 
pilot headed for the receiver—the Coleroon— 
as required by the rules, when suddenly the 
cruiser, the | Fame—commanded by the 
Senior Branch—displayed the signal, ** Put 
your pilot on board me." It transpired that 
he was short of a Branch Pilot, and the un- 
usual order saved both our lives. 

It was ticklish work gettirg into the heav- 
ing and tossing boat alongside the steamer, 
and worse getting out again alongside the 
rolling brig; but I am a light weight, and an 
old sprinter, and managed more easily than 
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did the old pilot. The boats, as they have 
to be out in all weathers, are built on the 
lifeboat principle, and pull ten oars, and as 
there are frequently two in the water at the 
same time, the crew of a brig numbers thirty- 
eight, exclusive of officers and petty officers. 

And here I may explain that Tindal means 
boatswain; Secunny, boatswain's mate ; and 
Lascar, seaman. The captain has a large 
stern cabin to himself; the officers and 
surgeon being also provided with separate 
cabins, as they are permanent residents.” 
Immediately on the fore part of the captain's 
cabin eccies the general mess-room, then the 
sleeping-room of the adult pilots, that of the 
youngsters being farther forward still. All 
sleep in movable cots, which are hung up at 
9 P.x. and must be down and stowed away by 
8 a.m. The cot is a wooden frame, about 
six feet by three feet, fitted with a separate 
mattress and bedding, and all this, as well as 
a sea-chest, has to be carried about with the 
pilot on all his trips, as the little craft has 
no spare space, and an outgoer only makes 
room for an incomer. So you see, boys, the 
personal servant cannot be regarded as an 
unnecessary luxury. Breakfast at 10 A. u. 
and dinner at 4 p.m. constitute the only 
square meals ; but coffee and tea, bread, butter, 
and fruit are to be had when wanted. The 
captain is caterer, and is supposed to make 
something out of it, as his monthly pay, of 
one thousand rupees, is possibly about one- 
third of his earnings when at his ordinary 
work. There are fifteen Branch Pilots, three 
of whom are always in command for one year 
in regular rotation. "Visitors, who must be 
armed with an order from the port officer, 
pay seven rupees per diem; but I was thrice 
on board, under different commanders, not 
one of whom would take a penny—not to 
mention my being provided with a cot in 
their own cabin. 

The awnings extend fore and aft, and those 
on the quarter-deck are attached to timber 
framework of such massive make that it is 
plainly a fixture and meant to stay. All 
dressing and bathing are carried on on deck 
under the awning, and in the most primitive 
manner. It is instructive to see how those 
men who, for a week or ten days every 
month, are accustomed to every luxury of 
Indian life, at once settle down without & 
murmur into what & landsman would 
consider the height of discomfort. A small 
canvas tent, with a hole in top. is rigged, and 
through this hole & continued stream of 
water is thrown by the deck pump, each 
man taking his turn within for a couple of 
minutes, emerging dripping to make room 
for the next. Ihe washing with fresh water 
of the face and hands is accomplished with 
the aid of a tin basin standing on a skylight, 
harness cask, or anything that can be found 
to do duty ior a washing.stand. There is all 
the privacy necessary where all are of the 
one sex, but when, as has once or twice 
happened, the captain brings down his wife 
and daughter for a month of the sea breezes, 
the exasperation of the pilots may be more 
readily imagined than described. The life 
on board would be monotonous to a degree— 
deck quoits during the day and table games 
in the evenings being the only amusements— 
were it not for the constant arrival and 
departure of vessels. 

I got on board about 4 r.x., by which time 
the weather had become so stormy that the 


boat could not again be put in the water, and 
during the night the little craft rolled and 
piunged abominably, as, in ballast trim, she 
was like a cork on the water. In the morn- 
ing my eye rested on a wild waste of waters ; 
the wind was blowing a fresh gale, the new 
risen sun shining deep into the bright green 
of the white-crested billows, as they raced 
past us at our anchor. Incoming vessels, 
both steam and sail, were signalled to make 
for the open sea, but two, a full-rigged ship, 
the Matterhorn, and a barque, name 
unknown, dropped their anchors, in defiance 
of the signal, and paid dearly for doing so. 

The day passed uneventfully and not 
unpleasantly, as the sky remained perfectly 
clenr and little water found its way on deck, 
until, at 6 P. u., our cable parted, and away 
went a good anchor and seventy-five fathoms 
of chain. No time was Jost in letting go the 
other, and paying out one hundred and fifty 
fathoms, to which we rode in safety through- 
out another nicht. 

Next morning the Coleroon and the 
unknown barque parted, and, setting sail, 
stood tothesouthward and westward. During 
the afternoon the former was sighted by our 
lookout, on the other tack, standing to the 
eastward, and neither she nor the barque 
was ever seen again. The Matterhorn had 
been dragging all day, and by sunset was in 
dangerous proximity to the Ridge Reef, and 
I may as well tell at once what became of 
her. During the night, the wind veering a 
couple of points, she had drifted clear of the 
edge of the reef, and the morning found her 
close in with the mainland, and in seven 
fathoms of water. 

And now, boys, I want you to note the 
captain's conduct. He was a very old 
man, and, during the whole of that trying 
time, he sat in a deck chair on his ypoop- 
deck issuing his orders as calmly as though 
he had been sitting in his own little garden 
at home. When daylight disclosed his 
perilous position he ordered oil to be trickled 
slowly down the hawse-pipes into the sea, 
and the effect was magical. The great seas 
came rushing and roaring in their pride, 
met the “oil on the waters” and, bowing 
their heads, confessed themselves van- 
quished. 

The ship rode in comparatively smooth 
water, and the drifting was greatly lessened, 
but not entirely, and for a very good reason 
(as was subsequently discovered) — she had 
lost both her anchors, and was riding to the 
weight of the cable only—a great weight 
certainly, as nearly three hundred fathoms 
lay on the bottom, but hardly enough to 
hold a heavy laden ship inacyelone. Still 
she drifted towards the surf-beaten shore, 
when—just as all thought their time had 
come—the wind flew suddenly round, blow- 
ing off the land, and the danger was past. 
So Providence stepped in again; but God 
only promises to help those who help them. 
selves, and had the brave old captain lost 
heart and failed to do his best. his ship 
would have been among the breakers long 
before the wind shifted. 

To return to the Fame. I note in thc 
official report: At 4.30 P. u. battened down 
hatches and skylights, shipped a heavy sea `! 
Iwas mixed up with that sea"! The captain. 
whose home the brig was, had a strong deck 
chair securely lashed on the quarter-deck, 
and into this I, on coming up from dinner, 
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threw myself, while several of the senior men 
seated themselves on the skylight just 
beside me. Now, as the tide was running 
strong against the sea, we were not riding 
truc, occasionally sheering a bit and showing 
our quarter to the short and angry billows, 
when suddenly, as I lay in calm content, a 
huge green monster showed menacingly 
&bove the rail. It was useless— nay, dan- 
gerous—to run for shelter; there was only 
time to shout Hold on for your lives ! " when 
we were all buried under several feet of solid 
rushing water. My chair rose to the 
occasion, straining at its lashings, and I held 
on for all I was worth ; and when the little 
craft shook herself free and rose again, even 
Mr. Sala could not have thought those Royal 
Bengal pilots in any way resembling cavalry 
officers! But they had all held on, and were 
none the worse for their ducking, and I doubt 
if cavalry oílicers would have come out of 
that charge so well! ‘Every man to his 
trade ” is a good old saying! 

Not having intended to make a length- 
ened stay, I had only one spare suit with 
me, and that donned, and in comfort again, 
I decided to remain below until the weather 
moderated, leaving the deck to those whose 
province it was; and, in spite of an un- 
usually exciting night, slept very well indeed 
antil daybreak, when I emerged again to 
"nd the gale gone, a light breeze blowing, 
and the sun shining on—what was left of — 
the Fame. I have been in collision more 
than once, with much damage to all con- 
cerned; I have been driven ashore in a gale, 
with various and sundry other adventures on 
the high seas, but never did my eyes rest on 
such a thorough mess as the brave little 
Fame was in. Both her masts and the 
bowsprit were lying alongside, cutting and 


gashing the hull; the steel rigging, still | 


attached, was stretched across the deck, 
tearing the rails to pieces as she rolled 
on the swell; boats and  deck-houses 
smashed, and the deck, fore and aft, lit- 
tered with splintered wood, rags of canvas, and 
bits of rope. It was hardly possible to put 
the foot down clear of wreckage of some kind. 

And this is how it happened: 

Some two hours subsequent to our 
involuntary bathing experience, our second 
cable had parted, and no time was lost in 
getting the topsails and foresail on her, 
which was as much as even the dire necessity 
of the case justified in the fierce gale then 
blowing. But the Bengal pilot brigs are 
famous sen- boats, and plunging and quivering 
in every timber, with her head for the open 
sea, the little craft held bravely on, until the 
blasts became so furious that—-to again quote 
the official report —“ it could not have blown 
any harder." One by one the sails were 
clewed up until only the fore staysail re- 
mained, but though brailed they could not 
be furled, as the lascars refused to go aloft, 
and so they were blown to bits. The staysail 
was a stubborn fellow, and would not give in ; 
but the bowsprit was of a more yielding 
nature, and of course took the sail with it. 
Shortly after, the foremast went clean off by 
the deck, and about midnight the mainmast 
followed suit. The foremast lay across the 
deck, with its top hamper in the sea, rasping 
and grinding with every motion of the 
vessel, and driving all hands aft. Had the 
mainmast gone by the board also, I shudder 
to think what would have been the result, 
as it would have brought down with it the 
massive awning frame underneath which 
fully sixty men were huddled, and the whole 
would have“ rasped " to and fro aft, as the 
foremast was doing forward. Fortunately 
it broke off twelve feet above the deck, 
and went clear over the side. 

It was good to be a passenger under such 
circumstances—no responsibility; and my 
swinging cot swung with the regularity of a 
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pendulum, except when an extra lurch sent 
it up against the deck from which it hung. 
The cuddy and personal servants were also 
below, huddled like a flock of frightened sheep 
on the floor, and one small scuttle was kept 
open for ventilation, with a seaman in 
constant attendance to close it should a sea 
break on board. As a matier of fact, the 
Fame, sitting high, behaved like a princess, 
from the time of getting under way, and 
shipped very little water indeed ! 

She had been sent to the Sand Heads on 
an hour’s notice, to relieve one of the brigs 
injured in collection, and some of her most 
necessary stores had been left behind— 
notably the carpenter’s tool-chest and the 
chronometers. For want of the former the 
wreckage could not be cut away, and for want 
of the latter our position after the gale could 
not be ascertained. With fine weather, the 
rigging was * come up" (unfastened) in the 
ordinary way, and we were soon clear, but not 
before great damage had been ‘one to the 
hull —much greater than we then suspected, 
as, when docked in Calcutta, it was found 
that the heel of the foremast had been 
acting as a battering-ram on one particular 
spot, and the stout three-inch teak plank was 
worn down to half an inch. Another hour of 
the gale and we had been as the Coleroon ! 

An attempt was made with the flagstaff 
and awning spars to rig a triangle mast 
forward, with which, the wind being south, 
we hoped to get back to the cruising ground — 
not far distant we knew from the sound- 
ings; but the men had not been long at work 
when a steamer hove in sight, which proved 
to be the Daria of Hamburg, from Madras 
for Calcutta. She, too, had been in the storm, 


and had taken five and a-half days to do the | 
two and a-half days’ trip; but had not suffered 


to any extent, and willingly towed us back to 
our anchorage. On our way we passed the 
coolie ship Lena at anchor, with her foremast 
gone, and her sails hanging in rags from the 
yards of her two remaining masts, and the 
eight hundred odd, almost naked, coolies, 
huddled on their haunches on the deck, made 
& miserable picture. 

It was quite dark when we dropped our 
anchor--a spare ono—the sea as smooth as 
glass; and the innumerable lights from the 
large passenger and other steamers cruising 
about in search of the brigs made a fairy 
scene. There are few more beautiful sights 
than one of our huge leviathans at sea on a 
dark night, with her electric light showing 
through her many ports like some mysterious 
thousand-eyed dragon. 

We were 800n made out, wreck as we were, 
&nd boat after boat called alongside for the 
pilots whom we, for want of boats, could 
not send. From the officer in charge of one 
I learned that the City of Vienna was on the 
station; but all night she made no sign, and 
at daylight we made her out at anchor some 
live miles off. Great was my joy when she 
weighed and stood down towards us, and cor- 
respondingly great my disappointment when, 
after coming within a mile, she deliberately 
turned round and steamed for Calcutta. She 
had obtained a pilot from an outward-bounder, 
and, being early on the tide, had come near 
to have a curious look. I would have given 
something to be a woman then just for ten 
minutes - to have a real good cry! 

So many vessels had heen supplied during 
the night that only one more remained, and 
all my hopes were centred on her. She lay 
at anchor about two miles away, and all 
depended on whether she had a pilot, or would 
have to come to us for one. It should be ex- 
plained that all the pilots who, from outward- 
bound vessels had boarded inward-bounders, 
were committing a breach of rule, which was 
only justified by the peculiar circumstances of 
the case. The Congella (for such proved the 
name of the remaining steamer) was without 


their excuse, as the brig was almost within 
hailing distance of her; and though she had 
a pilot, he was a conscientious fellow, who 
ran down to us and gave up the ship to the 
man whose turnit was. The City of Vienna 
should have done the same, and I would 
have been all right. You may be sure I was 
not long in getting on board the Congellu 
and starting in pursuit, and the kindly 
captain, though he knew it was impossible t 
overtake the faster vessel, promised to do hi: 
best to land me at Diamond Harbour in time 
to catch the four o'clock train for Calcutta. 

. I was not quite out of the wood yet! The 
Congella was flush-decked fore and aft. 
and to reach the cabin, where we breakfasted. 
& somewhat dark companion-way had to b: 
negotiated. Going down again, by myself. 
my sight no doubt somewhat dazed by th 
brilliant sunshine, I could see nothing, ani 
suddenly found myself at the bottom of the 
hold—a drop of about fourteen feet. There 
was a hatchway just at the foot of th 
stair, and the hatch had been removed by tb. 
steward, the place being his store-room. A 
light weight, I was not much hurt; but suci. 
adventures are unsuitable for elderly gentle- 
men! 

One cause of my anxiety to get to tow 
was that, in a letter to my wife, I had men- 
tioned my intention of meeting her at the Sani 
Heads, and I knew that she was having a bai 
time of it. What I did not know was that à 
thoughtful pilot,* who had been through ital! 
with me in the Fame, and who knew m: 
errand —one of those who had left us durin: 
the night—saw that the City of Vienna di: 
not communicate, and signalled, as the: 
passed in the river, that I ** was on board the 
Fame, and well." 

1 was in Diamond Harbour Station te: 
minutes before the train started, an: 
promptly despatched an urgent telegram ifo: 
which I paid double rates to ensure speed. 
which was duly delivered two hours after 
my own arrival. The distance is about fort: 
miles by rail, and the journey occupies three 
hours and a-half. The carriages were o: | 
their last legs, dared not be shown on an: 
other line, and any undue exertion on th: | 
part of the wheezy engine would probably 
pull them to pieces. 

But *all's well that ends well," and w. 
had a happy meeting; and I may tell yov. 
boys, that we "sang a new song to th 
Lord" that evening—the same words u. 
doubt, but with a new experience. 

The City of Vienna had been in it toc. 
but the captain knew his work, and steamed 
away from the worst; stil, huge fiv 
thousand tonner as she is, everything was | 
battened down, and the passengers had . 
stuffy, uncomfortable time. 

There have been many cyclones in the Ba- 
of Bengal, and no doubt there will be man: 
more—there are some every year; but thc 
of 1891 is remembered as the cyclone ir 
which the Royal Bengal Pilot Brig Coierec: 
foundered with all hands. It had alway;, 
been supposed that no gale could sink 1 
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pilot brigs, and how she went down remains 3 
mystery. Her spars were found intermingle: 
with the Fame’s, no doubt drawn together t> 
the attraction of floating matter in water: 
and we must have been close together wher 
her end came. In that black night no or 


C. F. Alexander, a Conway boy, and the mighue. 
* slogger " in Calcutta. The first time I saw him phis 
I was standing umpire, and he, going in first, carris- 


out his bat for 244, having given only one chance & 


cover-point when 46. He drove one ball straight ot” 
the bowler's head, out of the ground into a wood. wLe* 
it was lost, and he burst another. l 

On another occasion I stood umpire at his end. an 
his bowling analysis for the first innings was 5 over: 
7 wickets, no ruus. His opponents were a regimet:!. 
first eleven, aud their score must have been very uci 
the record—viz. 12 runs, including one 6 hit, aad ab: 
for 2. The same eleven, man for man, only the weis 
before, had made 296 against the Calcutta first elevc«., 
and drawn the match in their favour 


could see one yard before him. Forty-five 
natives perished, and five luropeans—the 
surgeon and four pilots. One was a young 
Conway lad named Reddie, a fine little 
fellow, who could throw a cricket-ball from 
the boundary to pitch at the wicket. Not 
much of a requiem you will say; but I only 
knew him on the cricket-field, and it is grand 
to do well whatever you put your hand to. 
Some little time later, a coasting steamer re- 
ported the mast-heads of a ship showing 
above water to the southward and westward 
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of the Sand Heads, and the River Survey 
steamer Jtesolute was sent down to investi- 
gate. They proved to be the royal trucks 
of a large barque, and as the barque which 
anchored on the pilot station against the 
signal, and attempted to put to sea when her 
cabies parted two days later, was never again 
heard of, there can be little doubt that she 
and the submerged vessel were one and the 
same. Neither her name nor nationality 
was ever kuown, and, being dangerous to 
navigation, a charge of gun-cotton was 


25,3 


lowered to her deck, twenty fathoms deep, 
fired by an electric battery, and the obstruc- 
tion to navigation was removed, shattered 
spars and wreckage of all kinds floating to 
the surface; but the insatiable sea refused to 
give up her secret, and the missing list 
added to its long records one more ship’s 
company. Truly “those who go down to 
the sea in ships see the wonders of the deep,” 
and happy is he who is ready for all its ups 
and downs. 
[THE FND.] 
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INDIAN 


HE steady march of civilisation has planted 
the white man during the past twenty 
years in countless settlements throughout 
the land of lakes and prairies right up to the 
Rocky Mountains, and beyond, even to the 
verge of the Pacific Ocean. 

How then has it fared with the aboriginal 
population, those Red Indians of whom we 
have heard so much in the pages of Mayne 
Reid and Fenimore Cooper? They are by no 
meansextinct. Noless than 104,000 of them 
exist to-day in the Dominion of Canada, and 
their numbers show no signs of serious 
diminution 

When the “ advance guard ” of emigration 
opened up the country in the early seventies 
the Government found itself face to face with 
an "Indian problem” which taxed the 
wisest brains, and callea forth ultimately a 
policy whose administration has been fully 
justified by widespread and most fruitful 
results. 

In the year 1871 the Great White Queen“ 
concluded treaties with her Indian subjects, 
whereby their claim to the soil was for ever 
extinguished, on the following terms: 

1. The setting apart of certain tracts of 
Jand, sacred from the invasion of white men, 
whereon the tribes might dwell in peaceful 
principalities. 

2. The grantingof assistance and guidance, 
at the hands of trusted white ** agents," in 
setting up and maintaining small farms, 
whereby the Indians might become self-sup- 
porting landholders; together with full 
liberty to hunt and fish over the territory re- 
served for their occupation. 

3. The building of special industrial and 
day schools wherein the younger generations 
might learn the arts of husbandry and 
housewifery, enabling them thus to take and 
fold their place side by side with the white 
population. 

4. The payment of five dollars annually to 
each man, woman, and child settled in families 
on such a“ reserve," with certain rations in 
addition, to supplement the tribal earnings 
in times of dearth. 

The month of July is set apart for the 
distribution of this bounty money, and the 
event stands as a great red-letter day in 
the Indian calendar. Let us endeavour to 
picture a“ gathering of the clans" in Mani- 
toba on such an occasion as this. 

Our Indian “ reserve "' lies along the shores 
of the Red River, some fifteen miles above its 
entrance into Lake Winnipeg. On either 
hand the banks are lined with tiny white- 
washed homesteads inhabited by farmer 
Indians, Crees, Blackfeet, and Chippewas, 
tribes which by intermarriages with Scotch 
pioneer settlers have proved themselves 
specially adaptable to the ways of the white 
man. 

Each little house boasts its acre or two of 


open before him. 
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I.— TREATY TIME AMONG THE INDIANS. 


well-tilled grain and garden land; n modest 
metal spire, marking the * reserve" church, 
with the manse of a native“ preacher ” hard 
by, fills in and completes the picture. 

On the farther shore a snow-white 
" Government " tent, with a flagstaff flying 
the Union Jack, occupies a rising expanse 
of open meadow, and denotes the spot selected 
for the treaty ground. 

The traders have already arrived, and their 
wentherbeaten tents, crammed with huge 
bales of gay blankets and cotton stuffs, 
strangely mingled with sides of bacon, flour 
in bags, and little chests of cake tobacco, 
promise to furnish forth a veritable Cheapside 
when the Queen’s money is paid over. 

Here and there rough dancing platforms, 
each with a canopy of interwoven boughs, dot 
the greensward, destined shortly for the 
performance of Red River jigs and Indian 
quadrilles. 

Ere nightfall the shove is crowded with a 
strange armada of native craft—York boats, 
sharp-nosed alike at bow and stern, birch- 
bark canoes, and clumsy ** dug-outs " loaded 
down to the gunwale with dusky travellers 
squatting amidst a jumble of skin“ robes," 
camp kettles, dingy blankets, and tent gear. 
lt seems a miracle that such frail, deep- 
laden ships should have survived the perils 
of snags and rapids on their long journey 
down lake and river. 

A mushroom city, wigwams and tents of 
all sorts and shapes, rises rapidly on all sides, 
and before midnight many meals of split 
whitetish and bannock have been toasted at 
the camp fires, and full five hundred Indians 
lie rolled up in their blankets dreaming of 
happiness in store. 

In the big tent on the hil the agent's 
strong-box, packed layer on layer with crisp 
five-dollar bills, reposes secure under the 
watchful eye of half-breed police, the embodi- 
ment to simple eyes of England's wealth and 
faithful overlordship! All are astir at day- 
break, and the street of traders speedily 
blossoms forth into double lines of gaudy 
merchandise displayed in heaped abundance 
on many trestle tables. 

Presently the“ front door“ of the agent’s 
tent is thrown open, and a great brass beil 
rings out a summons to the tribes. At the 
entrance, under the shade of green boughs 
on a framework of tent poles, sits the chief, 
wearing his scarlet coat and a big silver 
medal, the gift of Queen Victoria herself. 
On either side, forming a long lane of 
approach to the paymaster’s presence, the 
tribal councillors are ranged in orderly session. 
The crowd beyond thickens and deepens, and 
at a given signal the ceremony commences. 

The agent has taken his place behind a 
camp table, the great box of money within 
easy reach, and the muster rolls of the tribe 
At his elbow stands a 


AND CANADIAN SKETCHES. 


trusty headman calling out in succession tha 
names recorded therein. 

Surely never was heard a stranger assort- 
ment of surnames! Jacob Greyeyes, John 
Badger, Rachel Silvercloud, Abraham Bear, 
Nancy Twohearts, mingled with Sinclairs, 
Stevensons, and Ccchranes, bear witness alike 
to Scottish iutermarriages and to the 
Indians’ inveterate habit of making “ nick- 
names" on some accident, adventure, or 
attribute peculiar to the bearers thereof. 

At times there is & pause when & name, 
thrice called, elicits no reply, and the chief 
steps up te receive the allowance of sone 
aged pensioner, bedridden through sickness 
and infirmity. 

Not seldom, too, the recipient of these 
precious notes is detained on his passage 
through the lines of councilinen to make re- 
payment for some debt, incurred perchance 
for tea or flour when times were hard. Happy 
is the man of large family on this great pay- 
day ! Will he not receive five dollars for each 
member thereof, down to the tiniest papoose ? 

An hour later the street of tents is doing 
roaring business, and the air is musical with 
the sound of many mouth-organs breathing 
forth melody to the tramping feet of light- 
hearted man and maid. Best of all, right noble 
stores of bacon, tea, and flour, against bitter 
days in the wilds, will freight that motley 
tleet on the homeward voyage to-morrow! 
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JOHNSON'S FLUTE. 


onNsox has bought a little flute, 
*) On which he dearly loves to toot; 
And when the woes of life are great, 
On this he moans his hapless fate. 


While still his mortal frame is paining 
From smart of birch or sting of caning, 
To this consoling friend he tlees 
For sympathy and joy and ease. 


That sort of thing may be all right ; 
But when he wakes up in the night, 
And draws from underneath his head 
The flute with which he went to bed, 


And when he calmly toots away 

A dismal melancholy lay, 

The other boys cast shoe and boot, 
And speak unkindly of the flute. 


As Orpheus’ lute with magic sound 
Made trees and mountains skip around, 
So can the tones of Johnson's flute 
Give life to cap and soap and boot! 


A. LESLIE. 
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THE UNION JACK. 


PATRIOTIC SONG FOR BOYS, WITH CHORUS. 
Words by Constance M. Lowe. Music by C. EGERTON Lowe. 
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One of England's Boys of Blue. 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper” by M. GREEN.) 
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in the hearts Of ‘Bri - tons brave and true: Three col - ours bright that nev - er fade, The rel and white and 
blows his pipes, Andlong and loud they swell When - eer he blows a greet - ae to The flag he loves so 
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Our ensign bright no stranger dares 


Hurrah, then, for the Union Jack 


P To treat with disrespect, Which ne'er must know defeat! 
7 For loyal hearts and willing hands Hurrah, then, for the dear old flag 
^a Its honour e'er protect. No other one can beat ! 

f And in whatever clime it floats, Hurrah for British hearts of oak 


Though far from beaten track, 
None dare dispute the right and might 
Of Britain's Union Jack! 


CuoRvs.— Where'er our ensign is unfurled, etc. 


Cnuonvs.— Where'er our ensi 


Which never shall grow slack ! 
Hurrah, hurrah for Britain's pride, 
The noble Union Jack! 
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8 soon as he is old enough to walk about 
the Boer boy is left to his own devices. 
The Boer mother does not believe in 
“ coddling up” her children—she believes 
fhat the harder they grow up the harder they 
will be in after-life; and she allows nature 
to look after them. In the glorious climate of 
South Africa nature fully repays the trust, 
for the boy, as a rule, grows up wonderfully 
sturdy, and by the time he is seven or eight 
years old is as hard as nails. 

The Boer boy, like all other boys, is fond of 
companionship; but, unfortunately for him- 
self, he is unable to obtain this. The Boer 
does not like to be crowded, he likes to have 
plenty of room, and he keeps apart from 
others, and his nearest neighbour may be ten 
or fifteen miles away; so the youngster has 
to find his comrades in his own home. His 
elder brothers are no company for him, so he 
turns to the Kaflir ** boys“ (every Kaffir who 
works on a Boer farm is called a boy, no 
matter if he is sixty years old), and the Kaffir 
takes this as & rare compliment, and goes out 
of his way to be civil and attentive to the 
young “ Baas,” so the two get along together 
capitally. 

One advantage of this is that the white 
boy soon learns the Kaffir language, and this 
is of great use to him in after-life. 

When the Kaffir“ boys” go out in tis 
morning to release the cattle and sheep from 
the kraals in which they have been penned 
up during the night, their little white triend 
accompanies them, and with a cutting sjambok 
assists in keeping the refractory calves away 
from their mothers whilst the latter are being 
milked, and, later on, in driving all the stock 
away to feed. After breakfast the lad will 
go into the fields with the Kaffirs and watch 
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them work, and will listen whilst they tell 
those wonderful legends which every Kaffir 
learns from his parents, and which all 
implicitly believe in. In the evening the 
youngster assists the Kaflirs to bring the stock 
home. 

The one ambition of every Boer boy is to 
possess a gun. At one time it was the 
custom for every father of a family to 
present his son with a new gun when he had 
reached the age of nine or ten; but of late 
years this practice has fallen off, and the 
youngster has to content himsclf with one of 
his father’s cast-off guns; and then a new 
difficulty arises—where is he to obtain his 
ammunition ?—forammunition is expensive in 
the Transvaal, and the Boers have no money 
to waste in “luxuries.” The way he 
manages is as follows: When a boy is born 
in a Boer family a certain number of cattle, 
sheep, and horses are put aside for him; 
these are his own individual property, and as 
soon as he has arrived at an age when he 
may be trusted with them, they are handed 
over to him, and when he finds that he can- 
not rest until he has obtained the ammuni- 
tion he will take a sheep and go over to the 
nearest store and will sell it and purchase 
enough ammunition to supply his immediate 
wants, and will hand the balance of the 
money over to his father to take care of for 
him. 

Once he is supplied with a gun and am- 
munition, he considers himself a man—and the 
different style and manner of speech a 
rid will put on, once he has armed 

imself, are amusing. He will then forsake 
his Kaflir friends, and will wander over the 
adjacent country in search of what he can 
kill, There are still a fair number of buck 


left in the Transvaal, and, besides these, there 
are wild turkey, pheasant, quail, plover, and 
other game, and the boy will for a time, after 
he has acquired his new possession, keep the 
family well supplied with game, for the Boer 
is a born “shot,” and every boy seems able 
to handle a gun naturally. What game is 
not required in the family circle he sells to 
the store-keeper, and so purchases more cart- 
ridges. 

This sort of life goes on until he gets about 
seventeen years old, and then he discards the 
gun, and sets his thoughts on more serious 
matters, for it is the custom of the country 
for people to marry whilst they are young, 
and the young man will now pass most of his 
time at some neighbouring farm, courtinz 
some fair Sanna, or Marta. 

When a Boer youth goes away on a court- 
ing expedition he is a sight for the gods. He 
will be dressed up regardless of expense, his 
hair will be well oiled, and parted over his 
forehead, and his face will have been scrubbed 
until it shines again; his horse will be groomed 
to perfection, his saddle cleaned, and his 
stirrup-irons, bits, and spurs burnished to the 
consistency of silver, and he will mount, and, 
digging the spurs into his horse, wiil start 
off at a hand gallop to visit his inamorata. 

After a three months’ courtship the 
marriage will take place, and the neighbours, 
for fifty miles around, will drive over, and the 
quiet farm will be given over to riotous merri- 
ment for three days and nights, after which 
the guests will depart, and the young man 
wiil settle down to dream away the balance 
of his life in a placid calm, unless some un- 
foreseen circumstance, such as the present 
war, occurs to call him away to more stirring 
scenes. 


A CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 


By H. J. Lrovp, .A. (Trinity College, Cambridge). 


I WONDER how many boys who are now en- 

gaged in puzzling over their Cæsar and 
Xenophon have ever seriously considered for 
themselves what are the advantages of a 
classical education. Why is it that the 
great majority of people competent to form 
an opirfion have decided that the best and 
highest form of education that can be given 
to a hoy consists of a prolonged study of two 
dead languages? It is strange at first sight, 
but there are reasons for this, as for any 
other fact, and good reasons too. 

In the first place, the study of Latin, at all 
events, is useful, if not actually necessary, for 
success in all examinations connected with 
the higher professions—the Church, the Dar, 
the Army and Navy, as well as the examina- 
tions for the Indian and Home Civil Service. 
It is true that Latin is not now, as formerly, 
obligatory for entrance at Woolwich and 
Sandhurst; still, almost all candidates find 
Latina“ paying" subject. But, after all, the 
highest object of education is not to help & 
boy to pass this or that examination; and I 
think that in these days of fierce competition 
there is & danger of forgetting that, just ns 
the real object of gymnastics is to increase 
the strength of the body, not merely to 
perform this or that exercise in the gymna- 
sium, so the real object of education is to 
improve and expand the powers of the mind, 
to strengthen the reasoning powers. 

If we take this broad view of education, it 


will at once be apparent how valuable is the 
study of Latin and Greek. Every boy 
knows that the Romans conquered, among 
other nations, Spain and Gaul. As a 
natural consequence, the language of the 
conqueror became, to a very large extent, the 
language of the conquered nations: hence a 
sound knowledge of Latin renders the know- 
ledge of French and Spanish literature 
comparatively easy of acquisition. French 
is, in fact, Latin, changed, as all languages 
change after two thousand years have elapsed. 
Moreover, the language of the Romans has 
materially affected our own language, and 
the real meaning of a very great number of 
English words can be thoroughly appreciated 
only by a Latin scholar. 

It is precisely because Latin is a dead 
language that it is far more valuable than 
French as a means of making a boy think. 
The character and structure of the language 
are so essentially different from French or 
English that it taxes the powers of the mind in 
the highest degree totranslate, for example, a 
few lines of Macaulay's “ History of England“ 
into idiomatic Latin prose; and, just as we 
see the muscles of the gvmnast grow larger 
and firmer by steady work ; just as the oars- 
man, the runner, the boxer, the fencer, and 
the football player develop the muscles 
which they respectively call into play,—so we 
may be sure that, though unseen, the muscles 
of the mind—if I may be allowed to use such 


an expression—expand and grow as the result 
of puzzling out & piece of “unseen Thucy- 
dides,” or translating a passage of Tacitus 
into good English. The reasoning faculties 
and the memory are alike improved. 

It is, I think, true that Greek is superior 
even to Latin, from a high educational point 
of view: at all events, the mind becomes 
more refined by the study of Greek than of 
Latin authors. The student of Greek is 
brought into close contact with the master- 
pieces of the greatest geniuses that the world 
perhaps has ever seen. Home, indeed, 
conquered Greece in war, but, as tbe poet 
said, 

* Graecia capta feros victores cepit." 


How truly “captured Greece took her con- 
querors captive" may be judged from the 
fact that, in the days of the Emperors, the 
education of & well-born Roman youth con- 
sisted far more in the study of Grecian than 
of Roman “ Classics." 

What other nation can boast of such names 
as these: Homer, Eschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Pindar, poets; Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, philosophers; Demo- 
sthenes, the greatest of orators; Pheidias, the 
unrivalled sculptor; Herodotus, Xenophon, 
and Thucydides, historians? Inthe art of 
sculpture the Greeks have never been even 
approached. To the Greeks we owe the 
foundation of our knowledge of geometry, 


astronomy, and science generally. In a word, 
it is scarcely possible to describe a man who 
is entirely ignorant of Latin and Greek as 
well educated, so indelibly have these old 
Greeks and Romans—the former by their 
pre-eminence in literature and the fine arts, 
the latter by conquests in war and the force 
of their national character—left their mark 
on the pages of the world's history. 

Dut, after all, *the tree is known by its 
fruits," and great thinkers are of little use 
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unless their thoughts result in great actions. 
I will therefore conclude by mentioning the 
names of a few great classical scholars who 
are making or have made the history of their 
country in recent years : Gladstone, Harcourt, 
A. J. Balfour, G. W. Balfour, John Morley, 
and Asquith, among politicians; Arnold, of 
Rugby; Thring, of Uppingham ; Kennedy, of 
Shrewsbury ; Harper, of Sherborne ; Welldon, 
of Harrow ; and Warre, of Eton, selected 
from a host of headmasters almost equally 
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distinguished ; Westcott, Lightfoot, Pusey, 
Manning, Keble, Kingsley, Farrar, Stanley, 
and Driver, leaders of religious thought ; 
Munro, Mayor, Conington, Kennedy, Scott, 
Jebb, nnd Verrall, classical scholars on a 
level with the greatest Germans, worthy suc- 
cessors to Porson and Bentley of bygone 
days. 

May the day be far distant when the study 
of Greek and Latin shall lose its hold on our 
great public schools ! 


A CHAT WITH 


s is well known, the Rugby Union has 
been splendidly organised by Mr. George 


Rowland Hill, a robust Churchman, who says 


! ** Professionalism 


is illegal." For many 


` years excellent progress has been made along 
: lines that are full of promise of solidarity for 
- our national pastime. 

t But thero were some who said: “ We 


cannot afford to lose the half-days we give 


' to the game, and if the Rugby Union will not 
. help us we will have a Union of our own." 


.]Ience the rise of the Northern Union, 


comprising tho best clubs of Yorkshire and 
: Lancashire, and the gradual extension of 


their programme. 


One of their champions is Archie Rigg, 


| «hom I had the pleasure of meeting at 
: Halifax, and he consented to tell me about 


the Northern Union for the B.O.P.” 


He is a lover of the Rugby game, and has 


‘taken high honours in it. But, although 
living a careful and abstemious life, he 
could not afford to give up his time and lose 
money. 

But the Rugby Union refused to consider 
this, and so the Northern Union was formed 
for the purpose of paying broken time to 
tiiose who elected to play football under its 
auspices; and now it has gone in entirely 
for professionalism. But there is no place 
in it for the man who wishes to play football 
on the Saturdays and lounges his time away 
the rest of the week. The object of the 


» controlling authorities is to leave such a one 


no place in the Northern Union. 
„ „But how can this be carried out?“ I 


j asked. 


" We believe that the payment of men 


: openly allowed will tend to make men honest 
, in their transactions, open and above board 


in all their dealings with players and funds; 
; and any club offending is sharply dealt with." 


And what constitutes professionalism ? ” 


: Professionalism is legal with us, anda 
| professional is a player who actually 
.receives remuneration over and above 
„travelling expenses actually paid. All 
professionals must be registered on a form to 
be supplied by the Secretary of the Union. 
Each form, after all particulars have been 
filled in, must be signed by the professional 
and returned to the hon. secretary within 
five days of such signature. A professional 
is not allowed to play until this rule has 
been complied with, and the secretary of the 
club registering the player shall have 
received the acknowledgment on the 
, Official form from the Secretary of the Union. 
Players may be transferred from one club to 

another. The secretary of every club has 
, to supply the secretary of the Union with a 
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complete list of all his club's players, their 
present addresses, and the names of the 
tirms for whom they work. Such particulars 
have to be supplied by September 1 next.” 

* But how do you keep out the pot-hunting, 
gold seeking player?“ 

“Why, knowing that the player must have 
a good deal of leisure, every professional in 
our Union must be in bond fide employment, 
and is not allowed to play unless in such 
employment. And there are situations that 
do not count as bond fide employment viz. 
* billiard markers, waiters in licensed houses, 
or any employment in connection with n 
club! We have quite made up our minds 
that the footballer who spends his leisure in 
public-houses is not the man who is a credit 
to any team. It may be said if a man plays 
well, what more is required? The answer 
is, that public opinion— a most healthy censor 
—demands that those who contend in tho 
national games shall be honourable and of 
good repute. And, indeed, only such will 
elevate sport.“ 

But suppose a player is thrown out of 
work, Mr. Rigg?“ 

“Then the case is covered by a rule which 
says a professional player thrown out of 
work through fire, lock-out, or strike may be 
given permission to play football at the 
discretion of the Northern Rugby Union 
Committee; and if a player changes his 
situation the secretary of the club to which 
he is attached must rotify the fact to the 
hon. secretary of the Union, and such player 
must not play football until he is again in 
bond fide work, full particulars of which have 
been given to the secretary of the Union. 
Then, during the cricket, or close season, no 
professional is allowed to receive pay of any 
description, and he must not serve on the 
Committee of the Union, or represent his 
own or any other club at any meeting of the 
Union. Such, in substance, are our rules; we 
do all we can. Some have wished that the 
Union had fixed the maximum amount of 
payment to a player. Inthe past season the 
club had to find six shillings per day at least. 
One evil is, that there is bound to be a limit 
to the number of men any club can take on, 
and rising clubs cannot compete against 
the man who has a big purse. But there 
ought to be a maximum salary, or big clubs 
will find bigger clubs outbidding them for a 
player, and then we may have a similar 
state of affairs to that which now exists in 
the Association world.” 

The Northern Union has been started 
three or four years, and each season has 
made progress. It has over a hundred 
affiliated organisations, chiefly in Yorkshire 


and Lancashire; but now Cumberland and 
Westmoreland have joined. 

As to the laws of the game, Archie Rigg 
says there are few alterations; but the dif- 
ferences have a material effect upon the 
play. One rule prevents a half-Lack from 
getting in front of the rearmost forwards, and 
is likely to be adopted by the ltugby Union. 
The line-out is abolished, the punt being 
substituted, and the innovation has worked 
well. Success is achieved by points, and it 
is only a question of time before the parent 
Union adopts it. 

There is already a County Championship 
and Challenge Cup competition, and of the 
latter it may be said that it has proved over- 
whelmingly popular. Batley were the 
holders last year, and they only obtained the 
pcs:tion by plucky, determined, and skilful 
football. The conspicuous harmony which 
has attended the working of the Northern . 
Union is due to the fact that every member 
of the Executive is animated by the desire 
to further the objects of the sport; and so 
long as this good fecling prevails there is 
not likely to be much alteration. 

The Northern Union,says the great Halifax 
player, has received very cordial recognition 
at the hands of the press- and chietly from 
the Athletic News, a paper that refuses to 
insert anything about horse-racing or bet- 
ting; and the journal has attained amazing 
success, until it is sold all over England. 

Personally, the Halifax man is confident 
that, to play long, a man must lenve beer 
alone, and live a very stendy life. He lives 
on n simple diet, and, in the summer, plays 
cricket. As to the crowds that are often 
drawn together on & Saturday afternoon, 
their numbers do not grow greatly, and it 
is really the only leisure that many have. 
Some of the Yorkshire manufacturing towns 
are badly off for open spaces, and that is a 
drawback to the game, which, owing to 
science and the recent modifications, gets less 
and less dangerous every year. 

As I left Higg, my conviction was con- 
firmed that football all over the country is 
undergoing & great change for the better. 
Public protest against drunken dcbauchees, 
etc., has done its work, and a good character 
is now one of the first essentials. It is well 
that it is so, and with the united intluence of 
Press, Platform, Pen, and Pulpit, our great 
winter game will become, what it ought to be 
—pure and honourable in the sight of all 
men. 

Archie Rigg says that, as a boy at school, 
he was a devoted admirer of the “ B.O.P.," 
and was delighted to hear of its continued 
great popularity. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[Continued from page 270. 


XVII.—Description of a 
Cricket-Match. 


N paze 495 of our last volume we offered Prize- 
0 MoNEY to the amount of Two Guineas for the best 
deserip*ion of a Crieket-mateh of the season, personally 
witnessed by the competitors, 

Here i> our Award : 


Prizces—One Guinea each. 


May E. M. Do AI. DON. 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon. 
ALFRED S. GRIFFIN, 4 Saville How, Bath, 


CERTIFICATES, 


[Names stand in order of merit 


George A. Walker, 130 Carmichael Street, George 
town, Demerara, British Guiana; John Robert 
Johnson, 31 Osborne Avenue, South Shields: Henry 
A. Townsend, 20 London Road, Clapton, N. E.: Ernest 
Frederick Evershed, 153 West Street, East Grinstead, 
Sussex; Charies Kelly, 1 Ringsend Road, Victoria 
Bridge, Dublin; Edwin Backhouse, 9 Great. Quebec 
Street, Montagu Square, London, W.: Henry Chatfield 
Nturton, 17 Handen Road, Lee, S. F.: Sidney H. Free- 
man, 24 New Windsor Street, Uxbridge, Middlesex ; 
Sidney Herbert Letton, 2 Medusa Road. Catford, S.E. 


XVIII.—Pen-and-Ink Sketching. 


o~ page 335 of our last volume we printel some 

e Studies of a London Boy," by Mr. Donnison, and 
offered, on page 352, PRIZE-MONEY to the amount of Tico 
Guineas for the best “ Studies of that Boy's Sister.” ax 
given by our readers. Appended is our Award. On 
page 303 we print a few of the sketches sent in by com- 
petitors. 

Prize —One Guinea. 


WM. DRANF, 10 Burton Crescent, London, w.c. 
Prizes—10s, 64. each, 


JULIA LAMninTH, Park Farm House, Knockholt, Kent. 
PETER STERDMAN, 9 Graham Street, Bouvington, 
leith, N.B. 
CERTIFICATES, 


[Names stand in order of merit.) 


Harry Butler, 36 Clevedon Street, Liverpool, S.: Lonnie 
Sampson, The Cedars, Tibshelf, Alfreton: Frank 
Coutts, Ure Bank, Invirgirrie, by Dundee: Charie» A. 
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Stewart-Collyer, 14 The Lawn, Balham, London. FE. W.: 
Fred Baron, 33 New Camp Road, Leeds: Matilda 
Shephard, The Oaks, King Edward's Road, New Barnet, 
Hertford ; Gladys M. C. Fry, Bickley Hall, Kent: W. 
Roh Rose. 28 High Street, Bedford ; Sidney H. Freeman, 
24 New Windsor Street, Uxbridge. Middlesex; A. J. 
Judd, South View Villa, Summerland Street, Barn- 
staple : Dorothy A. Fielding, 5 Albion Terrace, Hartle- 
pool, Durham: Bertrand Whittaker, 89 Higginbotham 
Street, Macclesfield, Cheshire ; Charles Baxter, 7 Wood- 
stock Street, Barking Road, k.: Collinson I. Norman- 
dale, 83 Houndhay Road, Leeds; Wm. Bridge. 26 
George Street, Oxford; George Powell, 1 St. John's 
Chureh Road, Homerton, X. k. 


XIX.—Silhouette Work. 


(y page 352 of our last volume we printed a silhon- 

ette of a smart-looking youth on a spirited horse, 
and invited readers to give us a series of three different 
positions of that same youth on a Frolicsome Donkey. 
PRIZE-MONEY up to Tiro Guineas was promised, Here 
is our Award, and below we reproduce one or two of 
the successful sketches, 


Prizes 183. 64. 


BERTRAND WHITTAKER, 89 Higginbotham Street. 
Macclesfield, Chesbire. 
BERTRAM MORGAN OLIVER, Southgate Green, Bury St. 
Edmunds. 
Pri:e—108. 6d. 


WILLIAM DEANE, 10 Burton Crescent, London, W.C. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Xames stand in order of merit.) 


J. M. Eaton-Shaw, Ditton House, Rugby: H. Law- 
rence Oakley, Fulford Road, York ; John Robert John- 
son, 31 Osborne Avenue, South Shields; Harry Erlam, 
Stock Farm, Ashley, Altrincham, Cheshire; George 


J.S. Boultwood, Pine View, 15 Heathfarm Road, Bourne- _ 


mouth, Hants; Charles Knowles, Rosemary, Rutland 
Road, Hove. Sussex: Norah C. Underhill, St. Clement's, 
Oxford; George Pontin, Church House, Yapton, 
Arundel : G. H. Cox, 42 London Road, Leicester : George 
James Endacott, 22 Parr Street, Nustown, Exeter; 
John Gordon Bennett, Brookside, Louth, Lincolnshire ; 
Janet D'Aeth, Harold Wood, Romford, Essex ; Hugh 
€. Macdonald, Parry Sound. Ontario, Canada : Harry 
Butler, 36 Clevedon) Street, Liverpool: Arthur H. 
Ward, 62 Lorrimore Road, Kennington Park, London, 
. E.; Herbert Hunt, 85 Empire Road, Sheffield ; Percs 
Jones, Vine Cottage, Dudley Road, Ventnor, Isle of 
Wight: Alan James Oakley, 44 Lexham Gardens, Ken- 
sington, W.: W. Richards, 42 Tachbrook Street, 
Pimlico. S. w.: W. R. Rose, 28 High street, Bedford ; 
Charles Baxter, 7 Woodstock Street, Barking Road, E.: 


Helen Lambirth. Park Farm House, Knockholt, Kent: 
Edwin Smith, 1 Oxford Terrace, Carleton, near Skip‘os. 
in-Craven, Yorks; Paul Rowland Johnson, 12 Prospe- 
Hill, Douglas, I. of M.: Eleanor F. Plowright, wag. 
ham. Nortolk; Rudolph Percy Smith, 17 Oval Ra, 
Regent's Park, N. w. 


DESCRIPTIVE COMPETITIONS. 
XX.—‘‘Too Close for Comfort." 


Prize— 10s. 6d. 


EARL J. BUSNEY, 26 Lentilfeld Road, Orenin, 
Halifax. 


CERTIFICATER. 


James Verner, 63 Kimberley Street, Belfast: Mi: 
E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon: Rl 
Hewitt, 22 Letheringsett, Holt, Norfolk: Atkins. 
Ward, 7 Oxenden Street, Leicester: William E. Mulve:, 
Post Office, Handbridge, Chester; Harriot F. Whit- 
side, 88 Elgin Crescent, Notting Hill, w.: Anthon } 
Gilbertson, 19 Main Street, Egremont, Cumberiazi: 
Alfred Badger, Vale Cottage, Merridale Street, Wolv+- 
hampton ; Ernest M. Taylor, Gladstone House. (Gli. 
stone Street, Scarborough; Maud Forrester Broxt. 
Conduit Road, Bedford: William J. Leech, 4 Hamill: 
Street, Donore Avenue, S. Circular Road, Dublin: Le: 
C. B. Decd, 84 St. Augustine Road. Bed ford: Geo 
A. Walker, 130 Carmichael Street, Georgetosn 
Demerara; James A. Worrall, 62 David tre. 
Liverpool, &.; John W. McKay, Atlantic View, Maw 
Street, Portstewart, Ireland, 


XXI.—Boy's Own Lily Garden. 


Prire— 108. 6d. 


GEORGE EDGAR ASHLEY, 24 Woodhouse Road, Man- 
field. 
CERTIFICATES, 

Maud Robert-West, Cheam, Surrey ; James Verner 
63 Kimberley Street, Beifast ; Earl J. Bunney, 28 Lenti 
field Road, Ovenden, Halifax, Yorks; May E. M 
Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon; Alfred * 
Griftin, 4 Saville Pew, Bath; Ethel Hewitt, Letherige 
sett. Holt, Norfolk; John Herbert Smith, 7. Marie 
bonne, Wigan; Alfred Badger, Vale Cottage, M errita 
Street, Wolverhampton; Ernest Frederick Evershe. 
153 West Street, East Grinstead, Sussex: Atkiner 
Ward, 7 Oxendon Street, Leicester: Join Robert Join- 
son, 31 Osborne Avenue, South Shields; Henry Uaat- 
field Sturton, 17 Handen Road, Lee, s.E.; Maud P. 
Forrester Brown, 39 Conduit Road, Bedford; Water 
D. Nicholls, 97 Bryn-y-mor Road, Swansea. 


— NE um ug eS, 
——— M. . ag 


The Frolicsome Donkey. 


(Sketches rec ired in the Silhouette Competition.—See abore.) 
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A BOLD CLIMBER; 


OR, 
FOR AN EMPIRE. 


By Davi» KER, 


Author of Hunted Through the Frozen Ocean," 
* The Finder of the White Elephant,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIX.—-OMICHUND’S GREATEST 
FEAT. 


“ Co here we are stopped short, and 
forced to throw up the game just 
as we were on the point of winning it ! 
I tell you, Tom, these traders will be 
tbe ruin of England some day or other 
—fellows who keep their conscience in 
their purse, and their soul between the 
leaves of their ledger, and care more 
about their own balance-sheet than 
about the honour of Old England!” 

These prophetic words were uttered 
by one who knew well what he was 
saying, for the speaker was no other 
than Robert Clive himself; and he to 
whom he spoke was his secretary, Tom 
Watts, as they looked down, side by side, 
from the window of an upper room in 
Fort William, upon the swift, dark 
river below. 

Two months had passed since the 
English flotilla entered the mouth of 
the Hoogley, and that eventful period 
had set its mark upon both men alike. 
Watts looked worn and fagged, as, 
indeed, he well might, having for weeks 
past been working hard all day, and 
very often half the night too. 

But though Clive also showed marked 
traces of exhausting toil, and of anxiety 
more exhausting still, his hard-featured, 
bull-dog face was lighted up with a glow 
which his native soldiers -very keen 
observers in their way-- were wont to 
call “the light of victory," und to re- 
gard asa sure presage of success, even 
as Watts himself had done when he first 
saw that look upon his friend's face on 
the day of the great assault at Arcot. 

But just then that glow of triumph 
waa sadly clouded, and no wonder; for 
Clive had that moment returned from 
attending a Council which had undone 
at one stroke all that he had achieved 
during the past two months. 

At the outset of that memorable cam- 
paiga, indeed, victory had followed 
victory with a rapidity that startled all 
India; for Clive was not the man to 
linger over his work, and his blows fell 
swift and crushing as a thunderbolt. 
Raj-Baj_was taken, Calcutta regained, 
Fòrt William, itself. captured, and the 
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savage guards of the Black Hole punished as 
they deserved. Sweeping on up the river, 
the English stormed and sacked the town 
of Hoogley, and were soon within a few 
marches of the great host with which Suraj- 
ud-Dowlah was advancing against them. 

Already the vietors were looking forward 
with joyful confidence to sweeping away the 
Nabob's undisciplined rabble at one blow, 
and marching in triumph through the gates 
of his capital, when, to their amazement and 
disgust, the tyrant (passing at once, like 
most bullies, from the height of boastful 
insolence to the lowest depth of cowardly 
terror, at the first approach of real peril) 
sent an envoy to Clive offering to withdraw 
his forcea, to reinstate the English in all their 
former trading privileges, and to make full 
compensation for the injuries which lie had 
inflicted upon them. 

Had Clive obeyed his first impulse, he 
would have flung the envoy's offers in his 
teeth, and fallen upon the royal ruttian with 
his whole strength, there and then. But he 
was not his own master, being bound, us the 
East India Company's general, to submit 
these proposals to its representatives, and to 
abide by their decision, whatever it might 

Rightly judging that his best way to get 
the business quiekly done was to do it him- 
self, the young colonel had left his troops in 
the charge of his second in command, and 
had hurried back to Calcutta to lay the 
Nabob's offers before the Council, and (as 
he grimly phrased it) “to get it all over as 
fast as he could.“ 

„And it all went just as I knew it would, 
Tom," said he tiercely. “The moment these 
money-grubbers heard a mention of compen- 
sation, trust them for snapping at it at once, 
and pitching out of the way everything that 
lay between it and their own pockets! And 
so the troops are to fall back, and we are to 
make a treaty with Suraj-ud-Dowlah (with 
him-—think of that!), and let all India see 
that the English can let nn insult to their 
flag remain unatoned, and the murderer of 
hundreds of their countrymen go unpunished ; 
and where will the honour of England be 
then ?”? 

The Jast words were spoken with such 
Intense bitterness, that even Watts (who was 
startled beyond measure at such a burst of 
feeling from his silent, reserved, unemotional 
leader) found no reply save a hearty pressure 
of his oid comrade's hand, which Clive 
repaid with interest. 

* Well; it's no good fretting over what can’t 
he helped," said Clive at length, regaining 
his usual hard composure as suddenly as he 
had lost it. I'm sorry for you, though, my 
boy, for I'm afraid that what I have left to 
tell you won't please vou much. Your 
cousin, Dick Serafton (who seems to be quite 
well again now, thank God), is to be my 
secretary in your place, and you are to be 
sent as our envoy to the Nabob's court, to 
conclude this treatv with him." 

Tom Watts’s downeast face lighted up 
visibly. 

“ Nothing to be sorry for in that. surely!“ 
cried he briskly; * its a splendid chance for 
me. and I don't suppose this worthy Nabob 
would dare to touch any man who is under 
your protection.” 

"That's not it, Tom.“ said his friend 
sadly. “I know yon don't fear danger, 
though I can tell vou there will be plenty of 
it in this job before it is done; but here's 
where the pinch lies. There is to be a native 
envoy as well as an English one: and the 
envoy Whom they've picked out to go along 
with vou is -Omienund!? 

The last word came forth as if it choked 
him ; and it seemed to have the same etfect 
upon Watts, who, as he heard it, drew back 
as if he had touched a snake, 
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* Omichund with me?" was all he could 
say, in a tone of utter loathing. 

“I know it's hard for you, my poor fellow, 
to be coupled with such a villain," said Clive 
pitxingly; “ but what is to be done? Duts's 
duty. and you have to do yours, just as I have 
to do mine. I like just as little having to be 
civil to that wretched Suraj-ud-Dowlah as 
you like being coupled in an embassy with 
the greatest rogue in Bengal; but we must 
both obey our orders all the same. There is 
a great work for us to do here, and done it 
must be, by whatever means.” 

Little could Tom Watts, shrewd as he 
was, foresee the sad and shameful illustration 
of those last words which the next few 
months of Clive's life were to furnish. The 
first shock over, he set himself manfully 
to the painful task before him; and, two 
days later, he and Omichund left Calcutta 
on their way to Moorshedabad. 

But Clive, with all his confidence in his 
friend's sound common sense and ample 
experience of native ways, knew him to be 
ho match for the unfathomable treachery of 
Omichund ; and his last words to Watts 
conveyed an earnest caution to beware of 
letting slip, in the Benyalee’s hearing, the 
slightest allusion to his uncles missing 
money, or even giving his crafty colleague 
the least cause to suspect that he was aware 
of its existence. 

But this caution was hardly needed ; for, 
the moment Omichund attempted to ask a 
fishing question on the subject, the voung 
Englishman stopped him = short, by saving 
that, as his uncle had betrayed his country 
and joined her enemies, he did not wish to 
hear any more about hin. This answer 
quite satistied the wily Bengalce; and thus 
was one of the most practised deceivers 
living completely deceived himself by being 
told the simple truth. 

But, deeply as Watts loathed the en- 
forced companionship of this double-dyed 
scoundrel, he could not but own that the 
Company's deputies, in choosing Omichund 
for one of their envoys, had really done the 
best thing they could do. As one of the 
richest traders in Calcutta, the Bengalce 
had lost more heavily than anyone by the 
Nabob's capture and plundering of the city ; 
and as his only chance of obtaining 
compensation for his losses secmed to lie in 
the speedy conclusion with Suraj-ud-Dowlah 
of the treaty by which that compensation 
was to be secured, he might safely be 
trusted to exert to that end the utmost power 
of his subtle brain and his corrupted heart. 

Some time passed ere Clive had any news 
of his absent crony; for, though the 
distance to Moorshedabad was not so very 
great, the native posts were even more 
intermittent then than now. But at length 
there came, along with Watts's first 
dispatch to the council, a note from Tom to 
Clive himself, over which the great leader 
looked very grave and stern. 

"This treaty-making is likely to be a slow 
business.” wrote Watts, “ for nothing can be 
done. of course, without the Nabob himself, 
and the Nabob is never in the same mind (if 
he can be said to have any) for five minutes 
together. One moment he is all for brag 


‘and bluster, and making everyone lick the 


dust at his feet; and the next moment he is 
trembling and whimpering like a frightened 
child. 

“Only last night I saw him tear one of 
your letters, and stamp on it; and then. 
in less than a quarter of an hour, he had 
sent for his secretary, and made him write 
vou a letter of extravagant compliments, 
fulsome enough for the Great Mogul 
himself! In short, he has as many turus 
as & weather-cock; but that is no wonder, 
for he's drunk from morning to night, and 
the low fellows whom he always has about 
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him egg him on in all his absurdities, tili 
even these fawning courtiers of his are 
thoroughly ashamed of it. 

„As for me, I do my best to keep out cf 
his way; but the other day, upon my weri, 
I really thought my time had come at lat 
] don't know what I could have said to ans»: 
him, but all at once he flew into a furicu- 
passion, pelted me with every foul name h 
could think of, vowed he would have ne 
impaled,* and bade his guards drag me out 
to the courtyard for immediate execution: 

Clive bent his brows ominously. and Li- 
strong brown hand clenched itself till th: 
knuckles grew white. 

" Out they dragged me (for of course it x 
useless to resist), and when I saw their le: 
dark faces and cruel eves all around me in 
ring, and three or four fellows in the rev: 
getting ready a stake to spike me on, I fairis 
gave myself up for lost, and was just pray» 
for strength to die asa Christian Englishma. 
should, when an officer of the court can. 
hastily out of the palace, motioned ti 
ruflians away, and hurried me back into t!- 
presence of the Nabob. who sneakingly ask . 
my pardon for his violence, and actua. 
offered me a rich ring by way of maki: 
amends !t And to think that this wretch « 
creature should be absolute master of thirts 
millions of men!” 

As Watts thought, so thought every otl 
man in Moeoishedabad. The world vwa 
weary of Suraj-ud-Dowlah; but even the: 
could the wretched tyrant have brought bin 
self to deal fairly with the English, and tu 
act honourably for once in his miserable liie 
he might perhaps have escaped the doom 
that was already darkening over him. 

But it was not to be. Truly said a wi~ 
man of old, that when Heaven dooms anvon 
to perish, it first drives him mad. Fr» 
first to last, Suraj-ud-Dowlah never swerve! 
from the dark and downward path that w: 
leading him swiftly and surely to destructio: 

With that low cunning which is anc 
uncommon in a fool, he hoped to secu: 
himself from the punishment that he had 
well merited at the hands of the English, “, 
a close alliance with their enemies, tic 
French, who had a fort and factory a 
Chandernagore, higher up the river, ami 
thus nearer to himself, than the Engit 
station at Fort William. 

Accordingly, while protracting the ne? 
tiations with the Council at Calcutta. ars 
doling out from time to time small sums a 
earnest of his promised compensation ' 
the Calcutta sufferers, this Eastern e: 
proceeded to enlist in his cause by lui 
bribes the French authorities at Chander 
gore. Nor in truth did they need mu 
prompting ; | 
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for, a few months before, t!“ 
great * Seven Years’ War " had broken oai 
in Europe, and France and England 
arrayed as usual on opposite sides - werc a 
each other's threats onee more. 

But Clive was not in the hebit of waitin: 
to be struck ; and now, as ever, he took eare: 
strike first. In the midst of all these pl» 
and counterplots the tyrant was startled l- 
the astounding news that Clive and Admir: 
Watson had attacked Chandernagore by jaw: 
and water at once. gained a complete vicc 
(capturing all the French stores and arullers . 
taken the place, male the commandant az: 
tive hundred of his best men prisoners, an». 
ina word. crushed at one blow the Frem: 
power in Lower Bengal. 

About ten days after the return of tze 
conquerors in triumph from Chandernaz 7 
to Calcutta, one of Clive's chuprasss. 
(running feotmen) appeared at the door e 
the room in which the young colonel was 
busy with his new secretary, Dick Scrafte:. 


* This punishment (whieh still exists in same r 
of the East) is far too horrible to be deseribed tere. 
1 Historical. 


‘and announced that a native pilgrim wished 
to “make his salaam” to “the Daring in 
War." 

: Clive at once gave orders to admit the 
stranger, for just then the meanest beggar 
night be the bearer of all-important news; 
tnd in came a wasted, bloodless spectre, 
hose face was that of a corpse but for the 
Volfish g'eam of his great hollow eyes. 

8 As the new.comer made his salaam, his 
„urban slipped aside, and the two English- 
. nen saw with a secret shudder that both his 
Ars had been cut off! 

It was indeed no other than Baji Rao, the 
ictim of Suraj-ud-Dowlah’s cruelty, who 
once began to r.p up a kind of bandage 
-nat encircled his left arm above the elbow, 
.nd drew from it two letters, which he 
landed to Clive. 

He had done well in truth to hide them 
-o carefully; for, had they been found upon 
aim by any follower of the Nabob, his life 

vould not have been worth a straw. One of 
hose letters was from Watts, the other from 
Uunichund ; and both contained matter of 
he gravest importance. 
The Nabob's tyranny, said the writers, 
"wid. worn out the patience of all his 
ubjects alike. The proud und temperate 
' [chammedans were disgusted with his con- 
tant drunkenness and his love of low 
ompany. The quiet, money-making Hindus 
vere goaded to despair by his ceaseless 
‘xuctions. The repeated defeats inflicted 
pon his swarming hosts by a mere handful 
f Englishmen had been a death-blow to the 
xwestige of his arms. A widespread con. 
piracy had already been formed for the 
jurpose of dethroning him, headed by the 
hree leading meu among his own courtiers, 
toydullub the Finance Minister, Jugget Seit 
he banker, and Meer Jaffier the commander- 
n-chief. The overthrow of the French at 
- thandernagore had deprived the Nabob of 
sis last support; and the movement was 
ertain of success, if the English would aid 
t. Were they willing to do so? 
~ Thus far Watts's letter; but Omichund's 
«ent more into details. 
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Judging of all men by himself, this first- 
class knave thouglit a bribe the only way to 
get anything done, and lost no time in 
offering one. He stated that Meer Jaflier, 
if raised to the throne (upon which the 
latter, beneath his mask of obsequicus 
servility, had kept his eye fixed ever since 
sSuraj-ud-Dowlah's accession), would pay to 
the English in Calcutta that full compensa- 
tion for all their losses which the present 
Nabob, in detiance of his agreement, still 
withliekl - and that, in addition to this, he 
would give a large sum to “the army, the 
navy, and the Council." 

Not a word spoke Clive as he read; but 
the observant Scrafton, watching him closely, 
saw on his harsh features that strange glow 
always called forth by a great crisis. 

Thrusting the letters into his pocket, he 
bade Scrafton await his return, and his 
native servants take care of the messenger ; 
and then he went straight off to lay these 
proposals before the Council, which was then 
sitting in the hall of the fort. 

How that sitting ended we all know. A 
few of the less resolute shrank from the 
startling idea of a direct conflict with the 
master of Bengal; for this was their first 
essay at dethroning a king, and they were 
not yet accustomed, like their brethren of 
Madras, to make and unmake princes © 
their pleasure. "ut, as usual, Clee 
overwhelming eng carried. all before it. 
It was decided tnat Suraj ud-Dowlah should 
be deposed and Meer Jather enthroned in 
his stead ; and that very night Baji Rao set 
out for Moorshedabad, bearing with him a 
letter that was to change the whole future of 
India. 

And now, for a time, all went on smoothly. 
While the plotters at Moorshedabad fanned 
the flame of disaffection, the English at Fort 
William made vigorous preparations for the 
expedition that was to hurl Suraj-ud-Dowlah 
from his throne; and Clive already saw in 
fancy the great object of bis life achieved, 
and Englaud supreme from the mouths of 
the Ganges to the rice-fields of Tanjore, 
when, late one evening, he was summoned 
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to the Council hall in sueh haste that he 
guessed at once that something must have 
gone wrong. 

Something had gone wrong, indeed. 
Omichund's unfathomable treachery had 
just achieved a masterpiece of treason 
to which even Ais former villainies were 
nothing. 

To the crafty and rapacious Bengnlee it 
was all one whether Hindu or foreigner, 
Frenchman or Englishman, lorded it over 
Bengal, so long as it profited himself. 
From first to last his moral code was that 
of the reckless Norseman who excused his 
change of creed by saying that “a sea-king's 
gods are those that give the most“; and the 
sudden loss of his ill-gotten wealth bv the 
Nabob's sack of Caleutta had naturally made 
him, if possible, more grecdy of gain thun 
ever. 

He had stood by Suraj-ud-Dowlah so long 
as there was a cbance that Suraj-ud-Dowlah 
vould compensate him for his losses. He 
had transferred his loyalty to Meer Juflier as 
foon as it became clear that unless Meer 
Jather rose on Suraj-ud-Dowlal's fall, he, 
Omichund, would never touch a rupee of the 
promised money; and he had become 
zeulous in the cause of the English when he 
saw that, without their aid, Meer Jatlier could 
not keep his engagements. 

But the conspiracy against the Nabob had 
suggested to the traitor a new and dazzling 
idea. He was, for the moment, master of 
the situation. He held in his hand all the 
threads of the plot, and the lives of the 
plotters. One word from him to the tyrant 
of Moorshedabad would doom Meer Jatlier 
himself. Watts, Jugget Seit, Roydullub, and 
all the rest, to the cruellest death that 
Eastern ferocity could devise. Now was the 
time not only to regain all he had lost, but to 
acquire & princely fortune in addition ; and 
in the letter now lying befo.e the Council. he 
demanded, as the price of his keeping tle 
fatal secret on which so much depended, the 
modest reward of three millions of rupees, o¢ 
300,C0U0/. ! 


( To be continued.) 
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A BOYS ADVENTURE AMONGST PATHANS. 


3 moon rising late in its last quarter had 
clunbed above the mountain tops and 
iow shed a weird uncertain light, in which 
everal dark forms showed clear against the 
kyline. Before the cautious nail, Tula, 
. ould stop them, two triggers were pulled and 
-thoda Khan and another Chamkanni stum- 
. led forward on their faces, badly wounded. 
. "he other three Gurkhas rapidly seized their 
.enpons and fired into the disappearing 
.iowd. Then spoke Tula the Wise: 
“ Blockheads! why did you tire? Look, 
hey will be on us now, and the boy cannot 
un." 
Tbe two culprits grinned. 
"Let them come: we won't leave the 
coungster. said they. 
And they came! Thirty at least creeping 
ip with vengeance written plainly on their 
. aces. They soon caught sight of the small" 
^ud. and fired again and again, but the 
":helter was good and no one was hurt none, 
hat is. of the little fellows in green, but 
"several of the wild frontiersmen ceased to 
-ep from behind sheltering boulders and 
 «undled rifles no morc. The Gurkhas 
"rely fired without bringing down a man, 
‘wd they handled their rifles as though 
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they loved them, as indeed they probably 


did. 

In the intervals of their own fire they 
could hear the sputtering of ritles away to 
the north, where more of the scout corps 
were again checkmating the Afridis. Fresh 
clansmen now came up, only to receive a 
warm welconie from the pile of boulders. 
But soon a Gurkha received a bullet in his 
right elbow and dropped his rifle. Though 
wincing with pain. he feebly grinned as 
Harry, pulling forth his handkerchief, hur- 
riedly bound up the arm as he had been 
taught in his Boys’ Brigade ambulance class ; 
and this done, the gallant fellow tried hard to 
fire his rifle with the remaining arm. Over- 
coming his pain and numbuess, the English 
lad rose to the occasion. He pulled the 
unwilling Nepalese to the spot where he 
himself had lain, and took the man's rifle 
and place. The soldiers nodded approvingly. 

Take care of your cocoanut ! °” sang out 
Tula Gurung, with boisterous laughter, 
pleased to air the English slang he had 
picked up. So Harry took his place with the 
others, and the excitement warmed his blood. 
He found it less trying than to lic helpless. 
Suddenly a shrill cry was heard from a man 


on watch who came running towards them, 
forgetting in his excitement that he was es- 
posed and well within range. As he rushed 
down he paused abruptly, leapt forward, and 
fell on his face, whilst Surbir Ghalia. patted 
his Martini lovingly, and murmured in 
Gurung- Kura: “ Twenty two!” : 

Then was uplifted the hoarse, strident 
voice of a mullah. 

“Slay! Slay the infidels! The English 
boy is there with the heathen Gurkhas who 
have killed our brothers. Forward! Slay or 
be slain, and so win Paradise!" 

A score of fanatics arose and 1an with 
bodies bent and long knives in hand towards 
the shelter. Two fell before half the space 
was covered, and a dozen others sprang foi 
ward to take their places. Tne Gurkhas’ hip. 
became very firm and their eves full of ticres 
exultation, for here was going to bea wiid 
tussle. Firing a volley, then casting away 
rile and bayonet. they leapt out. kukri in 
hand, to meet their equally savage foe. 
Harry, though scarce. able to move, tried 
to follow, but the wounded man pulled him 
back, saying: 

„ou ter’ weak! Give rifle." 

Harry handed him ono of the rifles, and 
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the man dragged himself to an aperture. 
With their backs against the boulders the 
four little soldiers slashed and cut with the 
short, broad-bladed kukri knife at their great 
long-limbed adversaries, who soon drew back, 
for, in spite of his size, the Pathan dreads the 
Gurkha at close quarters. 

But from a safe distance behind, the 
mullah egged them on. Naik Tula Gurung 
fell, slashed across the shoulder, and now 
came Harry's chance. As oneof the dark, 
hook-nosed gentry stooped down to finish 
his friend, the boy let fly and the Afridi fell. 
The wounded corporal, regardless of his 
shattered arm, accounted for another, but 
the rest closed round, and the two watchers 
dared not fire lest their friends should be hit, 
and the end seemed at hand, for three men 
could not for long withstand the attack of 
forty. 

"Death to the Kafir dogs! Glory to 
Allah ! ” shouted the mullah triumphantly, 
then leaping in the air in his excitement, he 
spun round, shrieking with pain, and dropped 
lifeless. 

Crack! crack! crack! crack! crack ! 

Along a higher ridge to their right a rapid 
and deadly fire broke out, and the resounding 
echoes rolled from hill, and backwards and 
forwards across the valley ; flash after flash 
spurted fath, lighting up the dark rocks for 
one brief second, until each yellow flame was 
replaced by its cloud of smoke; report fol- 
lowed report in quick succession from right 
to left; and Afridi followed Afridi into the 
dust. 

The three Gurkhas, giving a shout of 
triumph as their assailants fell back in 
dismay, dashed upon the shaken ranks, and 
the sight that met Harry’s gaze as be hurried 
from the shelter, he never forgot. Less than 
three hundred yards away the rocks were 
covered by a number of ‘dark green spiders 
—to use Mr. Kipling's term—scrambling and 
tumbling along with unearthly yells and eyes 
full of the fire and joy of strife. The 
Pathans, hesitating no longer, broke and 
ran, but many failed to escape the wrath of 
the little warriors, who, though they followed 
madly, yet promptly obeyed their English 
officer's signal for return before they had 
pushed the chase too far. They then at- 
tended to the wounded, first to Tula Gurung, 
who was happily in no danger, and to the 
Gurkha with the shattered elbow, and then 
to the enemy’s dozen or twenty injured. 

Catching sight of the red-coated hugler, 
the officer strode towards him. 

* Now, my lad, what on earth are you 
doing here? ” 

Harry, drawing himself up as straight as a 
ramrod, brought the rifle he held to the 
Shoulder in salute, and told his tale. The 
lieutenant listened kindly. 

„Well, you'rea lucky fellow!“ he remarked 
as the lad concluded. * Thank God for a 
wonderful escape." 

*Noticing the bugler's look of horror as, the 
danger over, his eyes wandered around, and 
he began to realise the terrible results of that 
firing which had made his heart beat so exult- 
ingly, Lieutenant Hannan continued: “Yes, 
lad, you're too young for this. It's terrible, but 
it has to be done, and the more damage we 
inflict now, the more lives will be saved 
later on on both sides. Never bear malice 
towards your foemen, but tight none the 
less hard.” 

As Lieutenant Hannan concluded this very 
excellént'advice hé gave the order to retire, 
and the little party of thirty commepced the 
descent. Two of the sturdy Nepalese soldiers 
took Harry’s arms, for he was still very weak, 
and barely able to walk. A, few others 
carried or assisted their two wounded com- 
rades, whilst the remainder kept a sharp 
look-out for the enemy, lest they should 
adopt their favourite tactics and harry the 
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retirement with an overwhelming force. But 
there was no pursuit: the Afridis had had 
quite enough ; they had been taught a lesson, 
and had no desire except to get away from 
those wicked little demons of Gurkha 
scouts. 

“There'll be no more fighting to-night, 
youngster. Keep close to me and you'll soon 
be with your regiment,” the lieutenant 
assured the boy. Harry could not fail to 
observe the looks of love and admiration cast 
towards their officer by the soldiers around 
him, and, boy though he was, he wondered 
at the power which enables young English- 
men to arouse these feelings in the breasts 
of such fierce fighters as these warlike 
Gurkhas. It did seem strange that this wild 
Mongolian race—half Tartar and halt Hindu 
— should so promptly and so cheerfully obey 
the young white foreigner, that when their 
blood was hot with the lust of strife, when 
they were pursuing and overtaking their 
flying foes, a word from him would be suf- 
ficient; at his command they would turn 
from the pursuit and stifle their longing for 
revenge. For their officer every man present 
would cheerfully have laid down his life. 
Why was it? The boy could not tell. Partly, 
perhaps, because English officers love and 
esteem their little Gurkha soldiers, because 
they trust them as they would trust British 
soldiers, and because they honour them for 
their unflinching courage. But that does 
not wholly explain the fact. 

The descent was safcly accomplished, and 
Harry at length reached his comrades, 
who hailed him as one back from the grave. 
They gathered round in crowds, for a cam- 
paign makes men better comrades, and 
many men, who had hardly been aware two 
days ago that there was such a lad as Bugler 
Denton in the regiment, seemed as pleased 
to see him safe as if he had been a favourite 
of theirs. Callighan patted him roughly on 
the back. 

“ 'ullo, Denton ! " he exclaimed, “ wot ‘ave 
they done to yer? " and when Harry told his 
tale to the assembled Cotswolds (and, I'm 
glad to say, he didn't make himself out a 
hero at all, nor did he try to make them 
think him very plucky for resisting the 
Afridis’ threats), they all gave three hearty 
cheers for the Gurkha scouts. Harry was 
asked to point out Tula Gurung and Surbir 
Ghalia, and these two came in for further 
cheering, and the latter was patted on the 
back until even his broad shoulders ached. 
Tula Gurung escaped this demonstration, for 
he was soon in the hospital tent having his 
wound attended by one of the surgeons. 
Surbir grinned delightedly all the while, 
quite enjoying the sensation, and the Cots- 
wolds dragged him and his comrades into 
the canteen, stood them treat, and filled their 
pouches with tobacco. 

“I just wish Id bin in your shoes. 
Denton," Callighan plaintively observed, 
"Don't I just? I'd give suthin' to 'ave a 


adventure like that. Yer the luckiest beggar 
in the ridgment, you are!“ 

The tale soon spread, and within half ar 
hour the colonel sent for the bugler, heard 
his account, asked him many questions, and 
commended him before all the officers icr 
acting as a British lad should. 

* We ought to give those two scouts some 
little reward," suggested the major. 

"Good idea!” exclaimed one of the 
lieutenants. “ What shall we give them? 

A collection was made and, after asking 
Lieutenant Hannan’s advice, Naik Tula 
Gurung and Rifleman Surbir Ghalia wer 
each presented with a new kukri knife an: 
case, with an inscription in English as well 
as in their own tongue. The little men wer: 
very proud of their presents: there never 
were two prouder little Gurkhas in the army. 
Neither did Bugler Harry Denton forget hi: 
friends; but he could do nothing until after 
the conclusion of the campaign. 

The colonel of the Cotswoldshire Light 
Infantry quickly communicated the story ci 
the ambush, planned at the Janali Pass, t 
the brigadier, who took prompt measures t; 
thwart the Pathan designs. Four companie: 
of a Gurkha battalion, seventy of the Gurkka 
scouts, two companies of the Punjab. 
regiment, and the two companies of High. 
landers —all these troops consisting of hil. 
men who could cope with the Afridi on hi: 
native ground — were rapidly and quietly to. 
off to make & flanking movement. Th: 
means that, whilst the main body wen 
straight on towards the pass, the pickel 
troops would go a long way round, unper- 
ceived if possible, and attack the enemy from 
the side or rear instead of from the front. 

The Pathan can never stand a skilfcl 
flank attack, or one that cuts off his retreat. 
So long as there is a clear way of retrest 
should he be worsted, he will fight bravely. 
whereas let the line of retreat be cut off ani 
he is at once filled with terror. 

The flanking force hurried through 
gaps in the hills, making a long détour t 
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their destination, and two hours later the | 


main force proceeded slowly on its way. th: 
Sikh regiment forming the advance guard. 
When within half & mile from the com. 
mencement of the pass, a distant interchans 
of shots was heard. The fusillade was con. 


* 


tinued for some little time, and the arns ' 


knew that the flanking force had more tha: 
done its duty as regards rapid marching. 
Then the firing ceased and the heights towe:- 
ing above the summit of the pass wer 
crowned with little specks, which, by the aid 
of field-glasses, were made out to be member 
of the successful flanking force. 

The carefully planned ambush had failel 
The Afridis had barely stayed to fire at tic: 
assailants, but, recognising that their plar: 
were known, and that they were outmai 
euvred, they had scattered in all direc 


tions. And the victorious column resumed it: 
toilsome march. 


Pirates. 


(Drawn for the“ Boy's Own Paper " by 


ALEC C. BALL. 
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A BAD BARGAIN. 


By R. W. K. EDWARDS, 


Author of © The Cognets Head, * Tom's White Elephant” ete. 


CHAPTER IX, 


later the very thing happened that cleared 
me. 

We were standing at the door of the 
guard.room, talking quietly. In the cell 
still occupied by the drunken miner I 
heard a yawn—and then came these words, 
musical, to this day, to my ears: 

Sap, fellie, can ye tell us the time?" 

I at once thought of my friend of the 
bicycle bargain. Quietly I communicated 
my idea to the Doctor, and we went 
together across to the constable's. 

" Who have you got in that other cell, 
policeman ? " asked the Doctor. 

* Yon's William Wallace.” 

“Who's he? ” 

“The warst buddy in the pits for drinking 
and thieving and ponching. I was sent for 
to Stane Rigs yestreen to fetch him doon 
here, efther a fortnight's hard drinking. 


was naturally somewhat dizenated to learn 
how I had been sold, along with the 
Doctor's biezcle. I felt certain that Doctor 
MacPhee, who knew nothing of me, regarded 
me with suspicion. This was not in reality 
the case, but I was none the less uncomfoit- 
able. 

What had happened was as follows: The 
zealous constable, on the look-out for the 
Doctor's bievele, which he had heard was in 
the neighbourhood, and wishing to pocket 
the reward, had met Tommy on his way 
to Drumknowe rid Skibness. He had 
stopped Tommy, who was in no fit condition 
for conversation, and rather roughly taxed 
him with being on a stolen machine —for the 
constable carried a lantern with him and 
had soon satisfied himself on this point. To 
this Tommy replied by remounting and 
pursuing his journey. The constable then, 


hy ingeniously inserting his stick into the TH no let 'm gang this time wi-oot 
front wheel, had smashed two spokes and chairging him." 

brought ‘Tommy down — sünultaneously. „Let me talk with him," said the 
Tommy then had planted the constable a Doctor. 

surprise in the chest which sent Aim over, “No. TI no dae that.“ 


* Very well, don't. But as I've reason to 
believe that he's the man we want, it's your 
own loss if you don't.“ 

The policeman saw this point of view, so 
he came across and opened the sliding panel 
of the cell-door so that the Doctor could 
speak. 

* William Wallace,” said the Doctor. 

„ Wha's that?“ 

„ Doctor MacPhee. Are you ill?“ 

Aye, Doctor, just awfu' sick." 

* What's wrong with you? " 

" A'm gey queer. The hospital's mair the 
place for me than this. Whaur am I?” 

“You're in quod, man, and you know it 
well enough. You've been here lots of 
times before. What's your complaint?“ 

“Eh, Doctor, can ye no give me a boatle 
and let me home. A'm wantin’ awa’ sae 
bad. A had a kin’ o' a dizzy fit the necht — 
a kin’ œ dwam-- and a canna recollect ony 
mair than juist wakin’ up here.” 

„A dizzy fit? You were drunk, man, and 
you know it well enough.” 

“Eh, Doctor, dinna be hard on a buddy. 
Maybe I was on the beer, but I was driven 
you it.” 

* How was that?” 

“Weel, ye ken a'm kin’ of studious, an’ 
I had a few books gi’en tae me some twa 
weeks syne. Man, I read the maist o' them, 
but there was one on Awlgeebra—a fearfu’ 
thing yon—I warstled wi’ it for twa nechts ; I 
couldna win through wi* it. So I went on 
the beer. An ye maun blame th’ Awl- 
geebra." 

“That was one of the books I gave him,” 
I whispered to the Doctor triumphantly. 

"Idon't believe you, William Wallace," 
said the Doctor. 

“Aweel, it's the truth. Maybe if ye'll no 
believe it's because ye've read Awlgeebra 


nud next there had been a fracas; but law 
and years prevailed against youth and tooth- 
ihe, and Tommy had been led quietly off 
to the cells, while the policeman returned 
for the damaged machine. 

The person who thought himself most 
aggrieved was the policeman. He was so 
angry that at first he wanted to charge 
Tommy with being in possession of stolen 
property, as he had originally intended to do. 
But the Doctor threatened that if he did so, 
he, the Doctor, would not swear to the 
machine. ‘The constable then swore that he 
would charge Tommy with a technical 
assault; but Doctor MacPhee pointed out 
that inserting a stick between the spokes of 
a bicyele-whecl, as the policeman had done, 
was a very good instance of assault in 
itself. There was nothing for it but to let 
Tommy go, and this was the more irritating 
as the reward had been offered, not for the 
recovery of the bicycle, but for the appre- 
hension of the thief. 'l'o clear myself of 
suspicion I had offered to pay the five 
pounds, but the Doctor would not hear of 
this. Five shillings he said would b» more 
than enongh. 

At any rate, Tommy was cleared. The 
constable was positively afraid to detain 
him any longer, and he took his departure 
in a light trap hired at the nearest inn, 
seated on the back seat with his arm in a 
sling, between Aunt Bridget and Mrs. 
Egerton, the latter of whom was oblivious of 
everything but the word“ periostitis.”’ 

I promised to follow very soon on Tommy's 
bicycle. But I hung about for some time at 
the police station, trving to add to the 
narrative I had to'd the doctor any detail 
that might make it less improbable and 
baldiy unconvincing than 1 felt it te be. 

It was lucky I did so, for a few minutes 
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BOY CARTER'S BOLT. 


September; but the boys were too much 
engrossed in their conversation to notice the 
rainbow tints of the sea and the sharp beauty 
of the cliffs. One was a jolly, well-ingde lad 
of sixteen, a universal favourite in the regi- 
ment; theother was small for his age, which 


T trnmpcters sat talking together on the 

edge of the cliff at Layton, Not far away 
from them were a series of red-brick build- 
ings the barracks; while, a mile tothesouth, 
lay the fashionable watering-place of Rock- 
borough. It was a beautiful afternoon in late 
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yerzel’, and it’s made ve disbelieve onythinz 
a buddy says. It wad ha’ been sae wi' me f: 
a could ha’ warstled through wi’ it." 

„ don't believe you have an Algebra at 
all." 

* Look on the shelf in my room up at the 
Stane Rigs, and ye'll find it." 

„All right. We'll send for it," said the 
Doctor. And if what you say is truth. I 
can promise you that you shall not be 
charged with being drunk this time." 

“Well, hurry up and send for it," sail 
William Wallace gaily. ‘I stay at Mistress 
Bennie’s, awa’ doon by the C'operative. 
Awsk Mistress Bennie and she'll let ycu 
ken, and ye’ll find the book as sure as a'in 
here.” 

" Very well," said the Doctor. And he 
called the constable across and gave hin 
instructions to go up and get the book. 
William Wallace helping us in the meaa- 
time with hints froin within. 

* And look here, constable," I added, just as 
he was starting, * while you are up there you 
may as well ask for a few others of William 
Wallace's effects. Wouldn't you like some 
other things to amuse you, Mr. Wallace. 
while you're here?“ 

William Wallace muttered something 
about “just the one book being eneuch." 
He was somewhat dumfounded at the sound 
of my voice. 

“There's an old bicycle," I continued, 
* somewhere about, that vou may bring." 

William Wallace muttered ** Losh ! 

„% An alarum clock," I went on, “andan cld 
rook-rifle" ; and I proceeded to enumerate 
the other properties [ had given in exchanze 
for the Doctor's bicycle. Each one was 
ticked off, as it were, by a subdued ** Losh ! " 
from William Wallace within. 

So you'll not be charged with drunken- 
ness," said the Doctor, “but the more 
serious offence of stealing my bicycle. Un. 
less you can prove an alibi between the hours 
of 10.15 and 12.30 on the night of the 4th 
instant you siand a poor chance." 

Anda short time after William Wallace 
was convicted of stealing, and sentenced to 
two months’ imprisonment. 

So ended the affair of my bad bargain for 
& bicycle. Mrs. Egerton never knew any- 
thing whatever about it. Aunt Dridget 
had a triumph which she has held over 
me ever since. The Doctor obtained a 
footing in our district, through Mrs. Egerton 
and Tommy, which led to a great increase of 
his practice, at the small outlay of the five 
pounds he handed over to the police con- 
stable. I had to pay for the repairs necessary 
to the Doctor's front wheel; and I got my 
old machine back a little t.. worse, if 
possible, for wear. It was a rather bitter 
experience mounting it. 

But I had learnt my lesson, and I hope it 
has been worth to me what I lost over it. 

[THE END.] 


was fifteen, and of & reserved and sensitive 
nature. Naturally, he possessed a frank and 
open face, but a course of persistent dislike 
and snubbing from some of bis superiors had 
changed it into n sullen one. 

"It's a beastly shame, Jim," said the 


bigger boy, after a drawn-out pause.“ an' I 
£eully think, if I was you, I'd chnck it an’ 
volt.“ 

„Would you really, Billy?“ asked Jim. 
eyeing his companion with a startled look of 
admiration for his daring. 

Well, i£ I didn't bolt, I'd do something. 
Why don't you cheek old Sourstick as I do? 
I'd just like to see im bully me. Why! Td 
tell "im. what I thought in no time.” Boy 
Thompson drew himself up, siapped his 
chest, and turned a defiant and ferocious 
aspect to an imaginary superior who should 
dare to insult his dignity. 

"'Thompson!" bawled a voice at this 
instant,“ what are you doing there? And is 
it that skulking Carter you've got with you?” 

Boy Carter watched anxiously to see how 
this unexpected encounter with the enemy 
would affect the warlike Thompson, and was 
surprised to see that his boldness vanished, 
and that he instantly jumped up respectfully 
to meet the seryeant-drummer. So amazed 
was he at this change of front that he re- 
mained seated, and so brought down upon 
himself once more the wrath of the so-called 
Sourstick, as they had nicknamed the im- 
portant person in question. 

Get up, you impudent young scoundrel,” 
cried he angrily; what do you mean by 
sitting there when I'm talking to you?” 

The sullen expression on Boy Carter's 
face, which had partially disappeared during 
his chat with Thonipson, settled there once 
more, and enraged the sergeant- drummer 
so much that he quite lost sight of all justice 
and fair-play. Why he hated Boy Carter no 
one knew, and it was questicned amongst the 
boys if he knew himself; but certain it is that 
he made the lad's life a misery to him. On 
this occasion he caused him to smart for 
what he termed an insult to a superior, while 
Boy Thompson was sent back to barracks 
with & severe lecture for sneaking out of 
bounds without permission. 

As Carter lay in his bed that night the 
carelesely uttered words of Boy Thompson 
returned to him. After all, he thought, why 
should he not take his advice? Why stay 
to be at the mercy of a man who made his 
life miserable? Why not, as soon as possible, 
get away and start afresh ? 

Before morning his mind was made up. 
At the first available chance he would shake 
himself loose from barrack.life, and see if he 
could not improve upon it elsewhere. As it 
happened, his opportunity came to him that 
very afternoon. He was sent to the post. 
office at the neighbouring town of ltock- 
borough with a telegram for the colonel, and 
as he marched out of the burrack-gate on his 
errand he told himself boldly that he would 
make a bid for liberty at the same timc. 
His resolve had been somewhat shaken 
when, after receiving the message from the 
colonel, that oflicer - who was a very kind man 
— had presented him with sixpence to spend in 
the town, and had patted him on the shoulder 
and spoken a few kindly words to him. 

"I wouldn't ha' ever runned away," said 
Boy Carter to himself, with something that 
sounded suspiciously like a sob, “if they 
was all like the colonel. He does treat a 
feller proper. But there ain't any livin’ with 
that Sourstick, at all events not for me.” 

It was dusk when he had finished his 
mission at the post-office, and Boy Carter 
wondered where he should go. He turned 
down the main street and looked about him. 
He was wearing his great-coat, which, as he 
was small for his age, was rather long. He 
stooped and turned up the bottoms of his 
trousers, so that he could hide the broad 
tell-tale scarlet stripe down the legs. His 
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cap he dropped quietly in a side street, and 
with the colonel's sixpence, and another 
which had been given to him, he bought, in 
a dimly lighted shop, a eivilian's headgear. 
Thus equipped, he continued his way until 
he reached the harbour, where he found a 
great deal of bustle. It was high water, and 
the fishing-smacks and steam-trawlers were 
preparing to get out with the tide. He 
stopped at the side of the pier, and found 
that just alongside was a smack, the crew of 
which were talking together. 

When that dratted boy turns up I'll give'im 
wot e won't forget in a "urry," said the skipper 
roughly. Keepin’ us waitin’ like this! 
We'll miss the tide if 'e doesn't look sharp. 
Just run down the pier, Billy, an’ see if you 
can spot 'im comin' up. Collar another if 
yer can't find Bob. We can't get on without 
a nipper.” 

billy, the third hand, scuttled down the pier 
as he was bid, but in five minutes was back 
again with the intelligence that Bob was 
nowhere,to be seen. and apparently no other 
lad either. 

boy Carter stepped out of the gloom. 
Here was his chance, he thought. "Will I 
do ?" he asked, hailing the skipper. 

The skipper glanced up and saw the lad 
looking over the side of the pier. In the 
darkness he appeared to be a likely sub- 
stitute for tke truant Bob. and without 
hesitation or thought he invited Carter on 
deck, and was steering his smack out of the 
harbour before Jim realised what had hap- 
pened. As soon as they were upon the open 
sea the skipper handed over the tiller to the 
mate and prepared to interview the new boy. 

“Ullo,” he roared, with a mighty laugh, 
ns he discovered Boy Carter hanging on to 
the side as if for dear life, and looking as 
though his last hour had come: " What's 
this? What ’ave we ere?“ 

It was Boy Carter's first experience of the 
sea, and already he was feeling pretty bad. 
He made no resistance when the skipper 
hauled him under a light to have a look at 
him ; but there was great excitement on board 
when it was discovered that the Flying Fish 
was racing awuy to the fishing grounds, taking 
with her a boy deserter. 

Nothing could be got out of Boy Carter 
that night. He was so ill that even the 
skipper’s rough heart was touched; but in 
the morning he was better, and seated on the 
deck, at the stern of the smack, with the 
amazed crew around him, he related to them 
his woes and the cause of his desertion. 

* Well, my lad," said the skipper kindly, 
at the end of the narration, ** it was 'ard on 
you, I'll admit. But you shouldn't ha’ done 
it. You should ha’ stuck to yer guns like a 
soldier, an' not ha’ runned away. You'll ha’ 
to go wi' us, now you're 'ere, an’ I shall 
expect you to work for me as Bob would ha’ 
done. When we get back I don't know 
exactly yet what I shall do. You'd better go 
now wi’ Tom, an’ see if ’e can't fix you up 
wi’ some different clothes. It won’t do to 
spoil them fine things you're wearin'.“ 

The Flying Fish had gone out for a week, 
but it was a fortnight before she ran up 
alongside the pier again st Rockborough. 
Bad weather set in, and Boy Carter never 
forgot his experiences during that terrifying 
time. Fortunately for him, he turned out to 
be a splendid sailor, and had not the miseries 
of seasickness to contend with for long, as 
well us the discomforts of the smack. It was 
the duty of the boy on board the smack 
to do all the cooking required; and, although 
Carter had never done anything of the sort, 
and only knew the regimental cook-house 
from the outside, he found that he was ex- 


pected to serve up all the meals; to make 
hot drinks at all times of the day, and, as far 
ax he could, attend to the creature comiorts 
of the tired and worn-out crew. As he stood 
in the wet andstutfy cabin, stirring wondrous 
concoctions in the only pan the smack pos- 
se-sed, re lighting the stove, which an un- 
usually big wave had put out, cr ruefully 
rubbing a burned hand or arm which had 
been caused by an unfriendly lurch of the 
boat which had hurled him against the hot 
grate, he looked back to the luxuries of bar- 
rack.life with. hungry longing. lle had not 
been wont to consider his life in barracks 
luxurious until he had experienced the 
straits and discomforts of smack life; but 
now all seemed rosy in the past, even the 
persecutions of Sourstick faded away to n 
mere trifle. 

Carter was a first favourite amongst the 
crew. Ifthe meals he provided were not all 
that could be desired, they put up with that, 
and said nothing. The skipper gave out that 
he was the jolliest little cook they had ever 
had. He always wished to do what he could 
for them—always had a wink and a joke 
ready ; and although he was bruised from head 
to foot from bumps and falls caused by the 
pitehing and rolling of the vessel, he «a4 
never heard to grumble. Roughing it, and 
freedom from the souring intluence of his 
superior, had made a man of him, and it was 
a brown-faced hearty lad that jumped off the 
smack when the Flying Fish arrived at 
Rockborough, instead of the pale sulky- 
looking boy who had begged for a berth only 
two short weeks before. 

That night the skipper and Boy Carter 
trudged side by side up the country road 
which led to the barracks. The skipper's 
face shone after the lavish use he had made 
of some very strong soap, and his clothes were 
the very latest in fishermen’s fashions. He 
felt as good as anybody, and said so to Boy 
Carter. 

Ile caused a sensation when he boldly 
demanded to see the colonel, and when he was 
refused an audience by a very superior- minded 
sergeant of the guard, it was generally feared 
that he was going to do that gallant soldier a 
serious personal injury. In the hubbub that 
ensued the colonel himself, who was strolling 
about, came to see what was the matter, and 
straightway invited his strange and unex. 
pected guest to his quarters. 

The skipper was closeted with the colonel 
for an hour, and during that time related 
much of the valour and pluck of Boy Carter. 
He asked for him to be dealt with leniently, 
and concluded by informing the commanding 
ollicer that “the lad was all right, an’ 'ad 
the makin’ of a grand soldier in 'im if 
properly 'andled." i 

After the disappearance of Boy Carter the 
colonel had heard from various sources of 
the dislike which the sergeant-drummer had 
had for his charge, and of the provocation 
he had received for running away. The 
skipper's story of the lad’s endurance and 
courage on the smack fell on sympathetic 
ears, and when at last the colonel's visitor 
rose to take leave it was with the assurance 
that Carter should be looked after, and that 
no serious punishment should follow his rash 
nct. If the commanding officer was some- 
what taken aback when a rough hand seized 
his own and heartily shook it at the end of 
the interview, he did not show it, and the 
skipper went back to his smack a proud and 
triumphant man, having a high opinion of 
the military. 

His prophecy came true, for Boy Carter 
did make a grand soldier, and his colonel 
never had cause to regret his leniency. 
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T was Dad's idea, our obstacle race, 

We boys didn't know what we had to 
face ; 
Dad and the 

overnight 
With chalk and sawdust to guide us right. 
It took us one hour and half a minute, 
By reason of all the obstacles in it. 
These, in due course, I will relate — 


men marked the course 


A STORY OF THE &s&PANISH-AMERICAN 


T was blowing hard from the eastwards one 
afternoon, and the long roll of an 
Atlantic sea hurled itself spouting on the 
reefs, when a three-masted American 
schooner, which we will call the Pilgrim, 
rounded up and let go two anchors off the 
harbour of Las Palmas, a white-walled 
Spanish city in the Canary Isles. Ahead, 
the foam-flecked rollers smote the breakwater 
which runs out beneath the triple peaks of 
the Isleta, and leapt across it in clouds of 
flying spray. Shorewards, and beyond the 
eoal-wharves and lime-kilns which make the 
Puerto de la Luz one of the dirtiest spots 
in the world, fantastic yellow spirals were 
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OUR OBSTACLE RACE. 


The first was easy—a five-bar gate, 


A ploughed field next, and a bit of 
stubble, 

Then a hedge that gave us a deal of 
trouble ; 

"Twas a steep, high hedge, overgrown with 
briars, 


And topped with villainous porcupine wires. 
The toll was some cloth and plenty of 


skin— 

Some flesh taken out and some thorns put 
in. 

"Iwas & race, so no one had time to be 
sorry, 

And we headed away for the limestone 
quarry : 


The čop of the quarry—we all looked 
back, 


Thinking perhaps we had missed the 


track: 
No—the chalk marks led us, as we saw in 
a trice, 


Right to the brink, of the precipice. 
Thirty odd feet—it was past a joke ; 


We crouched and looked downward, but 


nobody spoke. 
Suddenly, quite at one side of the course, 
Hidden almost by a bush of gorse, 
Firmly fastened a birch stem round, 
A long rope-ladder was hanging found. 
Down like monkeys we speedily got, 
Over the lime-kiln ('twas rather hot), 
Across the footpath to Wetherham wood ; 
Here the track was lost, but a large board 


stood : 

" Keep straight!" were the words we all 
descried, 

'* You n find the course on the farther 
side." 


The wood was a pretty stiff job to do, 

With rocks to climb over, and streams to 
get through; 

But we found — as straggling the bounds we 
crossed— 

That those who kept straightest saved 
time the most. 

Then & clear turf track and the railway 
line, 

A deep ditch crossed by a fallen pine, 

A long bit uphill that made us warm, 

And we pulled up breathless at Arden's 
farm. 

A ten feet wall, with spikes a-top, 

Brought us all to a sad full stop. 

But past experience helped us through — 

We hunted about for some kind of clue; 

Hid in the saw-pit, among the boards, 

We found & number of good stout cords. 


— II IIIS 


By HAROLD BIxDLoss, 
Aut or of “ In the Valley Hrulara, etc. etc. 


whirled up from a great bank of sand borne 
by the trade breeze from the Sahara, one 
hundred miles away. This is clearly evident, 
because all round the Canaries, with the 
exception of one similar bank, the sand, as 
usual in a volcanic region, is as black as 
ebony. Farther yet, and beyond a reef white 
with foam, the old-world city sweltered in heat 
and dust, eternal surf in front, and the bare 
volcanic hillside rolling upwards behind 
until a line of fire-rent pinnacles stood out 
againat the blue. 

Captain Marvin, a grim New Englander, 
strode up and down the Pilgrim's P, 
glancing anxiously at the reef to leeward and 
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These didn't take 
fling, 

And swarming up was an ensy thing 

(Knuckles and knees were a trifle sore, 

But such things must come in the fortunes 
of war). 

Oddly enough, when we reached the top, 

One and all of us came to a stop. 

There we clung, in a gaping row, 

Gazing down into the yard below, 

For, close to the course, a few feet ahead, 

Stood Arden’s fierce bull at the door of a 
shed. 

The thought that caused us to halt and 
doubt 

Was, Dad mightn’t know that the brute 
was out! 

Ted said at last “I believe he’s tied“; 

And promptly slid down on the farther 
side. 

That pluck is infectious is certainly true, 

l'or down we all plunged without more ado. 

(The bull stamped and bellowed, but didn't 
give chase, 

So that he was tethered was plainly the 
case); 

Up the home meadow, over the knoll, 

Down to the river bank—that was goal! 

We had started six, and we came in three, 

Torn and tattered - a sight to see. 

Fred, by the quarry, had had enough, 

Pronounced it a hoax, and went back in a 
huff. 

At Wetherham, Lionel lost his way 

And wandered about there for half tho 
day. 

But Charles did the silliest thing of all-- 

'l'he first down the quarry, the first up the 


long to noose and 


wall — 

He thought, after that, that the race was 
over, 

And took a short cut by the Langney 
cover, 


Rejoining the course by the river-side, 
But Dad declared him disqualified ! 


As, in the twilight, these lines I trace, 
Life looks to me like our obstacle race, 
Clearly marked out, but all unknown, 
Many an uphill and many a down. 


Not the swift runners are those who 
win it, 

But those who surmount all the obstacles 
in it; 


And what will keep us from turning back 
Is trust in the One who has marked the 


track. 
G E. M. 


WAR. 


the sheltered harbour ahead. It would have 
been perfectly easy for him to have taken the 
vessel in, but this he knew was forbidden by 
the authorities, so he waited impatiently until 
the Government pilot should muster courage 
to come off. "The latter worthy presently 
appeared on board a wheezy twin-screw tug, 
with one engine broken down, which is the 
kind of appliance the Spaniards generally use; 
and when she came wallowing, bows under, 
towards them, a gold-laced official gesticu- 
lated wildly and howled orders from her 
bridge. . 
“Do they think they can tow us with 
that rickety diving-bell?” said Marvin 
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to his mate; then jumping up on the skv- 
lights he shouted, * Take it back and bring a 
better one; she won't hold ine head to wind.“ 
and an answer came down through the roar 
ot the sea, * This very good tug - -muchissima 
fucrza. Bend on the ryera, Capitan, before 
yoa pro ashore." 

= Foul bottom," said the mate in answer to 
a gane from his skipper. She's dragging 
botn anchors now, and that tia kettle may 
perhaps fetch us in under the breakwater, 
any way” 

So amid a clamour of directions from the 
plun;?ng tug, anl contemptuous silence on 
board the /^!grim, a hawser was passed on 
board, while the windlass clanked and rattled, 
and the anchors rose to the bows. Then the 
tug dived and panted, flinging her one turn- 
ing propeller aloft from the back of each 
roller; bat what the sk.pper feared happened, 
for the deep-loaded schooner dragged her 
sideways to leeward with the seend of the 
sea. Still, they were nearing the brenkwater, 
and there was comparative shelter under its 
outer end ; so Captain Marvin held on with 
liis anchor rendy to drop, until with a sudden 
crash and a tremble the Pilgrin's heel took 
vie ground. A partly broken roller lapped 
hissing neross her rail, the massy pine masts 
quivered, and from bowsprit-heel to mizzen- 
channels all was hidden in boiling foam. 

Now you have wrecked her, you're not 
going to leave us here," roared the skipper as 
the hawser was cast off; and a dripping 
figure howled from the reeling bridge of the 
tug something which sounded like “.4 la 
vuelta --we come back again.” 

There followed a space of sickening bump- 
ing while the steamer  wallowed away 
screaming with her whistle, and the mate 
said at length, * We muy be thankful that 
the breakwater cuts the worst of the sea. 
Hallo, he's coming back again with the 
Spanish fleet!" and a string of towing 
launches plunged through the spray towards 
them whistling all at once. When the 
hawser was made fast again the launches fouled 
each other, and the tug fell on top of one, 
but with propellers whirling together they 
hauled the schooner otf, and eventually 
beached her in smooth water under the 
Isleta. Here (and this should be remembered) 
she lay stern-on to the land, within a stone's- 
throw of the houses, at the inner end of a U. 
shaped strip of water perhaps a mile long, 
the mole on the on» hand, and on the other 
reefs and sand. 

When Marvin went ashore he met a 
British engineer from a steamer moored close 
by, which traded regularly there, and after 
an exchange of greeting said, * We were lucky 
to get off as we did. Siy,is that howa Dago 
pilot generally does his work? Still, her 
rudder's splintered, nnd the stern- post 
chewed up- five hundred dollars damage do ie 
ina few minutes. There was some wild talk 
about a war before we came away, but the 
owners said they reckoned nothing would 
come of that." 

„Jam afraid,” the Englishman answered, 
“your owners were wrong. Cables come in 
daily from Madrid, and by general opinion 
it's only a question of hours. You would do 
well to get repaired at once, then clear out, 
cargo and all. I know good people for doing 
that kind of thing, and I will take you to 
them if you like.” 

One morning, a few days later, engineer 
Carlisle was seated beneath the awnings of 
the Pilgrim's poop, chatting with the skipper 
and his delicate-looking wife, though the 
former occasionally leaned over the rail to 
address sarcastic encouragement to the 
carpenters below, who, failing to understand 
him, proceeded more leisurely than before. 
Suddenly a puff of vapour wreathed about 
the battery which frowns down upon Las 
Palmas from a volcanic cliff, and a sullen 
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detonation vibrated through the sound of 
the sea. A vellow-and-crimson ensign ran 
up and was dipped in answer from the battery 
on the mole, anda string of coloured bunting 
streamed out from the signal station on the 
I:eta. Then a clash of jangling bells 
rose up above the sweltering town, and a 
hoarse roar of Espana! Viva la guerra!” 
filled the dusty port. 

“What's the cause of all thia cirena ?" 
said the American. “Are they getting 
up a revolution, or have the Dagoes gone 
mad?“ 

“ No,” the Englishman answered, drawing 
the skipper aside. “It means a Royal 
proclamation has been cabled from Madrid, 
and these foolish people are anxious to go 
over and break up the United States --war 
is proclaimed. The unfortunate part of the 
matter is that after the notice is published 
their first proceeding will be to confiscate 
your snip.” 

* Al," said the skipper quietly, though 
there was a flash in his eyes. I can't clear 
out sinking, and this vessel means a home 
and a living to Euphie and me. It will 
need a smart Spaniard to take her from us 
while I have a brain to think." Then he 
walked aft to the taffrail, and addressed the 
exultant carpenters, who had ceased their 
work below: ** Go on, or you'll get no dollars 
whether there's a war or not"; and if the 
Spaniards failed to comprehend his words, 
they understood the billet of timber wbich he 
dropped on the nearest's head. 

Presently a printed paper was put into 
Marvin's hands, and a little while afterwards 
his vessel was formally seized. The swarthy 
oflicials, howevcr, informed him they would 
graciously allow the Americans to remain on 
board if he fed the crew himself until the 
repairs were completed, when the schooner 
would be probably sent to Spain. So extra 
cables were taken out and made fast on the 
very edge of the street, while Marvin's tecth 
set together as he leaned against the bul- 
warks watching woodenly. Ile was caught 
almost as helpless as a rat in a trap, for the 
vessel floated only at high water at the 
inner end of a harbour which is commanded 
by two batteries, and the authorities did not 
even trouble to send guards on board. 

The days that followed were very anxious 
ones, for the loafers of the port hurled sharp- 
edged pieces of lava at any of the Pilgrim's 
company who showed themselves on deck, 
while the carpenters fitting the rudder 
described in broken English the filthy 
quarters awaiting them in Las Palmas gaol. 
Also rumours reached Marvin that the 
patriotic rabble intended to burn his ship at 
night, as they had tried to do the British 
hospital with the sick inside; so the American 
officers mostly slept by day and watched 
with repeating ritles from sunset to dawn. 
Once they nearly took the life of the English 
engineer who occasionally came off under 
cover of darkness for & chat with Marvin, 
and the afternoon the repairs were com- 
pleted an anxious group took counsel in the 
Pilgrin’s poop. 

"[f you lave made up your mind to 
chance it, you had better try to night," said 
the l'nglishman at length. “It will be high 
water at one o'clock, and very dark as well. 
We are going out to- morrow, and I would like 
to see you safely off. The low battery is 
armed with bronze guns at least two hundred 
years old, and I believe the ammunition for 
the modern ones on the cliffs turns out to 
be several millimetres too large —that's the 
way a Latin Government manages its affairs. 
There is also reason to doubt if they could 
hit you in any case.” 

“ This is an American ship," said Marvin, 
"and she earns my daily bread. I would 
sooner she went to the bottom than remain 
in tho Spaniard's hands. So we are going to 


take her out, or let them sink her under us. 
Goul-bye; I won't forget to. write ii ever 
we get through. There'll be snakes let 
loose to-morrow when they tind that we are 
gone.” 

The Englishman went ashore, and Marvin 
sat on the wheel gratings whistling softly to 
himseif, as he watched the sun sink behind 
the great peak of Teneriffe sixty miles'away. 
Overhead two big fore and afters slattin; 
softly in the dying breeze rose against the 
lurid glow, for Marvin was careful of hi. 
snowy cotton sailcloth, and for fear, so he 
said, of mildew had aired it every day. Then 
the tlood of crimson aud saffron commenced 
to pale behind the Isleta, whose cindery 
ridges, where once the white Guanches lived. 
faded into blackness, while dusky shadows 
wrapped the unclean port below. With 
much creaking of blocks and shouting he 
lowered the mainsail down, and kept his 
whole crew at work furling it. Thus the 
swarthy, coal-blackened loafers who came 
forth from the wine-shops to howl maletic- 
tions at the Americans only saw a group of 
men very busy stewing a sail. The sand 
heap on the isthmus changed from yellow to 
slaty grey, the sea darkened from purpi- 
to neutral, and rolling mist trains crept lower 
and lower down the preat cordillera, but 
still the crew worked on, for one man 
leisurely unlashed what his comrade made 
fast before. So when the last faint streak of 
crimson flickered and died away, far ou: 
beyond the isthmus on the Atlantic's rim, 
the big galf foresail and standing jib, still s.: 
and shected, melted into the gloom. 

It was very dark and still that night. 
Thin mist streaked the water, and the port 
lay stewing under the shadows of the steep 
Isleta, for every light was forbidden by 
Government edict; while as the long hours 
dragged by, Marvin sat ou the gratings 
watching the phosphorescent breakers 
thunder on the reef. Now and then a tinkie 
of guitars rose from the invisible huts, white 
across the misty heave of the bay once cr 
twice he cauzht the strains of an artillery 
band, and laughed softly to himself. He hal 
heard that the hot-blooded Islanders looked 
upon the destruction of his nation as only a 
few months’ work, and knew that a feast was 
being held even then, when he guessed the 
oflicials would eelebrate the capture of hi 
ship. So the American sat in the heavy 
dew watching the tide rise inch by inch, and 
heard the ripples splash sharply beneath the 
poop, as the breeze coming down from the 
Isleta freshened again. Then the last fain 
refrain of the ** Marcha Real” was lost in 
the boom of the sea, and the silence grew 
oppressive as the schooner rose upright. 
Forward, about the break of the forecastie, 
bronzed and tarry-finzered seamen whispered 
eagerly; and when Marvin moved towards 
them, to ask for the fourth time, Hare 
you everything clear and ready ~ check lines 
on the cables, the stud-link chain filed 
through, and the hawse-pipe slushed well?“ 
the bo's'n answered drilv, * We fixed theim 
all up good, sir, an hour ngo, and no one 
has fooled around them since you saw to it 
yourself. We're one an’ all of us with vou 
to run this contract through." 

“Drop the lead-line,” said the skipper; 
and when the plummet came up again he 
growled as he went away, “Another half. 
hour at the least; no use spoiling it now. 
How this weary wailing gets upon one’s 
nerves ! 

That half-hour seemed as long as a week 
to all the Pilgrim's crew, but at last Marvin 
walked forward, and said, * Loose the moor- 
ing buoy cables, but check them with the 
lines. If you make a splash or rattle vou ll 
give the whole show away. There are armed 
guards about the port, and the comman- 
dante's patrol-boat is supposed to make the 
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rounds. If it was any other country, this 
thing would be clean impessible.“ 

Silently end cauticusly the anxious men 
obeyed; the soft grease stopped the clanking, 
so that the cables never spoke as they slid 
through the hawee-pipes, and were Jowered 
by thin lines to the sand telow. “All clear 
jorward," said the mate, end the skipper 
answered, Hold cn afta while, here comes 


* the guard.” 

* A tramp of feet in the hot white dust rose 

“ out of the slceping port, a voice called some. 
thingin Spanish asthe Commandancia patrol 


passed a drowsy sentinel, and then the 
*" patter-patter °’ grew fainter and died away. 
“ Now,” said Marvin, seizing the wheel; and 
there was a scarcely audible splash as the 
^ men lowered the stern-mooring by the lines 
" attached. Then the tinkleof ripples beneath 
the poop grew still, for under boom fcresail 
and standing jib the Pigrim slid away. 
Marvin twisted the wheel round as a line of 
leaded coal-barges loomed up before the 
bows, and the sehconer crept by them just a 
fathom's length elcar; while the mate, who 
leaned out with straining eyes, said. " Gcod 
luck to this black darkness. I can scarcely 
catch the outline of the Catalina mole, and it 
will bea very keen Spanish sentry who sees us 
pass to-night. Would you like the fore-sheet 
eased cfi; she's stcering rather hard.” 

- No,“ was the skipper's answer. ** Some- 
> thing might rattle, and we'll be opposite the 
* town battery in a few minutes now." After 
> this there was silence, only broken by the 
> crashing of the surf, and the men dare 
© senrcely breathe as the Pilgrim, gathering 
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way, slid like a flitting ghost past the Cata- 
lina mole, and luffed out to clear the battery 
in front of Las Palmas. Then the mate said, 
"Up with your helm, sir, there's a steamer 
coming along!" and Marvin gnawed his 
lower lip as he wrenched upon the wheel, 
casting the schooner back again towards the 
dangerous beach. while a red-and-white light 
swept up out of the darkness heading for the 
mole. 

»A lime-juicer,’’ said the mate. ‘A Spa. 
niard would carry no lights for fear of our 
cruisers—two thousand miles away. Well, 
he'll never see us under the gloom of the 
land"; but the mate was wrong. Slowly the 
black bulk of the cordillera. faded away 
astern, the roar of breakers grew fainter, and 
when the Pilgrim reeled and plunged upon 
the long trade-wind-sea, Marvin said, “Up 
jibs and bafters and staystails. Give her 
everything. If the old ship ever walked 
before, she’s got to tramp to-night.” 

With a hoarse growl of relief and thank- 
fulness the crew sprang to halliards and 
sheets. Wide folds of locse canvas fluttered 
aloft. and Jay thundering and banging a 
minute or two, for the schooner was now 
clear of the lofty land which had shut off 
the breeze, then hardened cut in iron 
curves, and with the rollers bursting iu 
cataracts abcut her plunging bows she 
drove away to the southward shrouded in 
flying spray. 

„Over with the hand log,“ said the skipper, 
and when the sand-glass was empty the mate 
laughed as he said, “A clean ten knots 
already. Guess we'll shake another cut of 
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her when we get the gaff-topsails up. Handy 
on the halliard with a Sacramento drag.” 

Then the grim and rugged man, who from 
childhood had faced the perils of the sea, 
sn d almost brokenly, “Iam thankful— very 
thankful - the savings of a lifetime invested 
in this ship. When you have set the top- 
sails, send a good man aft to take the wliecl 
from me. It’s curious, but now I feci as 
played out and shaky as a siek child.” 

Soon after dawn next morning a four horse 
carriage came flying towards the port. and 
they still tell in the tiendas how the officials 
stormed when they found only a few good 
cables, and an empty void where the Pilgrim 
had been. One man danced on his shako, 
then kicked it into the sea, for the cere- 
monious Spaniards scmetimes behave like 
very children under the influence of excite- 
ment. But all this was of no avail to bring 
the schooner back, and they sorrowfully 
wondered what would be said at Madrid. 
Then one boarded a British steamer which 
had arrived the night before, and received 
small comfort from her captain, who said, 
“Vos. F saw a vessel with no lights steering 
south towards Gomera about two o'clock. 
It's no use trying to catch her, for she's 
storming down the trade wind like a steamer 
now.” 

So the Spanish officials saw neither Cap- 
tain Marvin nor his schooner any more, 
though it is remembered to his credit that 
he sent a cheque to a broker to discharge 
every debt incurred in Las Palmas. I've a 
quarrel with your Governinent, but I don't 
rob poor men,” he said. 
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A CHAT WITH MR. JOHN CAMERON OF THE 


A TALL young Scotchman—a robust child 
of the old Kirk, anda Free Churchman — 
is the manager of the team, who have this 
year been carrying all before them. He, like 
so meny others, is an old admirer of the 
* B.O.P.” “When I was a kid,” to use his 
own words, “I used to revel in its stories.” 
And his interest is fully aroused when he 
hears that the Editor believes in wholesome 
recreation and honest sport. 

John Cameron is still young, and, what is 

more, good-looking. Itis pay day, and the 
present writer has to wait while the team 
receive their money. And very carefully did 
the writer scrutinise the process. The team 
evidently trust their leader, and he has im- 
pressed them with the fact that he has areal 
interest inthem. They are paid, it is true ; 
but Mr. Cameron inquires as to the wife, the 
new baby, the aches and pains, and how 
things are going? He is a very human 
soul, and one can readily undersiand that a 
trifling misdemeancur would be sufficiently 
punished by the omission of a kindly greeting, 
and it would be felt. You must make the 
chaps feel like your brothers - respect them 
-and then they will 1espect themselves.“ 
That is true; and as they file out the young 
Imternaticnal turns and tells me he is ready 
for a chat. 

I learn that he was born in the West of 
Scotland, and has always from his schooldays 
played the Association pame. He was a 
nem ber of the Queen's Park, Glasgow, a club 
that has done much for football. For many 
«ears no club south of the Tweed had a 
lock in against the crack Scotchmen, and 
to-day it is freely admitted that the making 
of football in Scotland is the story of the 
triumphs of the Queen's Park Club. And 
they are still the premier team of the land, 
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requiring a lot of beating, and ever ab!e to 
give a good account of themselves. 

Coming south, Cameron became a member 
of the Everton Club—a team who, in the 
north of England, have long had a great 
reputation. 

Then, two seasons ago, he came farther 
south, and joined the Tottenham Hotspur 
combination. At once he became popular, 
and showed that some players have regard 
for good character, just as any others in 
different walks of life. His influence was 
felt to be for good, and so, a year ago, he was 
chosen, much to his own surprise, as Secre- 
tary and Manager of the ‘Spurs. 

Although one of the youngest cracks of 
the day, and known as a dashing and 
brilliant player, he soon showed that he 
pesseesed excellent business ability, and the 
result has been that the Middlesex Club has 
advanced by leaps and bounds, until they have 
become, not only the probable champions of 
the Southern League, but threaten seriously 
the chief trophy—the English Cup. And so, 
once again, the policy of having a true- 
hearted gentleman to lead sport has been 
abundantly justified. 

After remarking on the rise of professional 
clubs, Mr. Cameron says: “ Many of these 
clubs—now limited liability companies— 
have risen from very humble belongings. 
Aston Vilia and many more had their start 
from local church or chapel clubs, and 
Tottenham Hotspur was formed by a few 
local enthusiasts, who, about fifteen years ago, 
used to play on the Marshes by the side of 
the Lea. About four years ago, professionals 
were introduced into the team, and to-day it 
has become one of paid players.“ 

But do you think that the spread of the 
professional game is desirable? Does it not 
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mean the spread of betting, and the fostering 
of the gambling spirit?“ 

* Now Mr. B. O. P.,“ yon have given me an 
opportunity that I have longed for, and a 
brief sermon will be preached to you. Firstly, 
what right have you to gratuitously assume 
that the professional is a blackguard, given 
to drinking in his spare time, loafing about 
the public. houses, and gambling? 

„There are, in ourteam, totalabstainers and 
non-smokers, and our whole aim is to keep 
the sport respectable and its partisans of 
reputable character. Agnin—if you must 
have professionalism- does it necessarily 
mean that the sport will be more and more 
a mere commercial speculation? How docs 
honest sport benefit the community? Dees 
it not keep thousands of artisans out of the 
public-house on a Saturday afternoon? Last 
Saturday, or any week-end, you may find 10.000 
or 15,000 people watching our team. If we 
knew that one man made a bet he would be 
turned off the ground at once. We have 
private detectives always walking about, and 
their business is to find out, not only pick- 
pockets, but anyone gambling. And only 
just lately we have excluded the vendors of 
evening papers, so that no facility shall be 
given for the matter. Personally, 1. hold 
gambling and loafing about a public-house 
to be detestable; and 1 am sure that many 
players share this view. Of course, you will 
have some who only come to play for pay; 
but no man -who wants to have a long con- 
nection with a club - will drink. Their 
careers, even at the best, last but a few 
years." 

* And how long is that? And what does a 
professional footballer curn in the course of 
a season?“ 

* Well, generally speaking his career i8 & 
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short one perhaps eight years. It begins 
about twenty but is over by the time he i3 
thirty. He can earn perhaps 1501. a year, 
but not often more. What makes me anxious 
is that so many men fail in their teens to 
acquire habits of industry before they take 
to football. They are playing eight months, 
and cannot work; they can save scarcely 
anything with the most rigid economy; and 
when they retire from football they have 
no trade to go to, and they are too old to 
settle down, readily, to ordinary occupations. 
They cannot play much cricket, though 
Jones, one of our team, is the cricket pro- 
fessional at Rugby School; and another is 
at Wellingborough Grammar School. Some 
are good cricketers, but they do not earn as 
a whole much at it. And, taken altogether, 
the professional cricketer can earn very 
much more than his brother footballer.” 
Did you not found the Players’ Union?“ 
“Yes, I did; with two or three more. Our 
object was not only to secure just treatment 
for the player, but to aid in any case of sick- 
ness or distress. Wealso get a benefit match, 
but it does not bring in much. A hundred 
pounds from a benefit match at football is very 
good, but in a cricket match you expect to 
get at least 21.000; and, in Yorkshire, 
Laneashire, and Surrey, they expect to get a 
great deal more. But we do not believe in 
the transfer system, by which a player can 
leave one club for another club by paying 
£300 to £500, not to the individual, but to 
the club funds. It is unfair to weak clubs, 
and we should like to see a stop put to that 
sort of thing. And, in some ways, we would 
like to se? the engagement period extended. 


We stated in our last article that the 
_ twenty-five numbers of a magic square 
can be arranged in two circles which are 
situated within a duodecagon, and so that 
every straight line of five figures, of which 
there are 12 (the same number of lines as 
in the sauare), amounts to 65. The inner 
circle amounts to 6 13 = 78, and this sum 
is one-third of that of the outer circle ; but 
the numbers can be so arranged that the 
sum in each circle is the same-—-viz. 150. 


diameter are 


in each 
situated in a regular manner around the 13 


The five numbers 


in the square. (This relationship between 
square and circle may lead to other results.) 
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The pentagon presents greater difliculties 
than the hexagon to arrive at pretty results. 
We have arranged the numbers from 1 to 11 
in a diametrical and a peripherical way, each 
time making a line of three figures to add up 
to 18. 

The five diametrical lines are 24 6 10 
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Now, if they like, all my team can leave me 
and go where they will after April 30 in each 
year. Many, on all sides, would like to see 
the period extend over two, or three, or 
five years. There is such an element of un- 
certainty about our team’s make-up that it 
would be to everyone's advantage.“ 

„By the way, Mr. Cameron, what do you 
think of cricket? and do many play both 
games well?" 

" More than you think for. Sharpe of 
Lancashire; Devey of Warwickshire; Storer of 
Derbyshire; Billy Gunn, the great Notts bats- 
man, among professionals, occur to me; and 
G. O. Smith, C. B. Fry, €. MacGahey, 
Wreford Brown, are all amateurs. Dr. W.G. 
Grace and A. N. Hornby were also in their 
day first.class exponents of the winter game. 
Personally, I like it very much, and am a 
great admirer of cricket." 

Speaking upon the prospects of the 
amateurs, Mr. Cameron said that it would be 
very interesting to have a Gentlemen and 
Players’ match at football, but that the 
former would have little chance, as they 
lacked combination. If an amateur team 
could play regularly together he was certain 
that they would give à good account of them- 
selves. He was quite in favour of the 
amateur status being clearly defined ; and he 
thought that, in the long run, the whole 
question of amateurism would be raised in all 
sports. The feeling was growing among 
cricketers that the status between gentleman 
and player must be clearly defined; and 
public opinion would force the leading 
authorities to deal with the question. Re- 
ferring to the split in the Rugby Union, he 
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MAGIC FIGURES. 
By H. F. L. MEYER. 
156711; 37649; 44678; and 5264 7. 
Various other arrangements are possible, for 


the three top figures may be 4, 1, 10; the 
three under them 9, 6, 5; etc. 


N 


7 


A 


10 


lines are 
87179; 


Here the five peripherical 
27577111; 117344; 4-048; 


9 72: and the vertical line 2 10 6 
amounts to 18. 

The hexagon allows both kinds of con- 
struction. The lines of four numbers add 
up to 26, such as 74 1767 12; 84245411; 
ete. ; and the inner circle of six numbers is 
26, whilst the outer circle is 52. 
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pointed out that the Northern Union had 
come to stay, whatever men might think; and 
the best way would be to try nnd get a 
settlement. The Rugby game would always 
be played, and in the interests of the game 
professionalism must be recognised. 

Among other things that impressed Mr. 
Caineron was the penalty kick, which he 
wanted to see altered. Instead of kicking off 
from a straight line, a curve around the goal 
would be better. 

And he would welcome a really good football 
paper—on the lines of the Athletic News— 
for the South of England. No betting or 
racing—simply football in winter and cricket 
in summer. And he would have all clubs 
do what they could for the players. The 
Hotspur team had built a Social Club fer 
the players—so they had no excuse for the 
public-house bar. More than that, the 
exclusion of all but members and friends 
was scrupulously insisted upon, and every 
encouragement given to the men in their 
spare time. 

Cameron, as a player, is & beautiful 
forward. Ever unselfish, he has a keen 
eye, and is a rapid goal scorer. He plays 
with the team, and probably that is how he 
so well understands them. 

“ Yes," he comments, “ we want a manly 
game. Our boys, who go in thcusands to see 
the matches, must have a pure hero-worshiip. 
I want our boys of the future to play a game 
that shall be above suspicion. The exercise 
dces them good— mind and body ; and those 
who strive to make recreation * pure and un- 
defiled ' render a service to the country." 

T. C. Corursos. 
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J. Greevz Fisher has constructed a pretty 
hexagon, which is magical in all the six 
diametrical and all the six peripherical lines, 


the sum being 21, and the two circles 
amounting to 42 each. The 13 numbers can 
be arranged in other ways, with the same 
remarkable result. 


A hexagon star, called The 26 Puzz'e," 
is patented and published by T. Ordish & Co., 
99 Fore Street, E.c, with movable golden 
numbers in a box, price 6d., and will be adinired 
by lovera of marvellous results in numbers. 
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ON CONJURING AND SLEIGHT.OF-HAND, 


WITH INSTRUCTIONS FOR CONSTRUCTING APPARATUS. 


By Lovis NIKOLA. 


CHAPTER III. —8ENSATIONAL PICTURE FRAME JLLUsSION—conlinued. 


E remains but to put forward a few re- 

marks of general application, and in this 
connection a page from the works of the late 
Hobert Houdin will furnish food for reflec- 
tion to the would-be wizard : 

“ The art of conjuring bases its deceptions 
upon manual dexterity, mental subtleties, 
end the surprising results which are pro- 
duced by the sciences. 

“The physical sciences generally, and 
pr-ticularly mechanics, electricity, and 
.1agnetism, supply potent weapons for the 
use of the magician. . 

In order to be a first-class conjurer it is 
necessary, if not to have studied all these 
sciences thoroughly, at least to have acquired 
a general knowledge of them, and to be able 
to apply some few of their principles as the 
occasion may arise. The most indispensable 
requirement, however, for the successful 
practice of the magic art is great neatness of 
manipulation combined with special mental 
acuteness. 

"[t is easy enough, no doubt, to play the 
conjurer without possessing either dexterity 
or mental ability. It is only necessary to 
lay in a stock of apparatus of that kind which 
of itself works thetrick. This is what may 
be called the ‘false bottom’ school of 
conjuring. Cleverness at this sort of work is 
of the same order as that of the musician who 
produces a tune by turning the handle of a 
barrel-organ. Such performers will never 
merit tho title of skilled artists, and can 
never hope to obtain any real success." 

Let it be urged that those who take up con- 
juring should go to work with a very decided 
and determined purpose. Are you, reader, in 
search of a hobby you can take up and lay 
down as you will? Something that will give 
no trouble, and show at once a return for the 
study bestowed upon it? If so, have nothing 
todowithconjuring. It will cause you nothing 
but disappointment and annoyance. Stamp- 
collecting or something of the kind will 
suit you better. He who embarks upon a 
magical career must be prepared to meet with 
troubles and disappointments innumerable : 
failure and difficulty crop up at every turn, 
and all one’s determination is required to 
persevere in face of them. 

Am I discouraging? I intend to be. The 
individual who is not proof against very 
strony discouragement is never likely to 
shine as a conjurer; and any such an one 
who hesitates at this point may as well de- 
cide at once to go no farther, and so save 
wasted time, for there are far more formidable 
obstacles ahead to damp the ambition. It is 
really surprising how large & percentage of 
the amateurs who take up conjuring give 
it up in disgust before they are very far 
advanced. 

But there is a brighter side. One re»l 
success will triumph over many failures. 
Once the student has gained the appreciation 
of his audience. he will catch the enthusiasm 
which conjuring has for its votaries, confi- 
dence will be gained, and from that tiine 
forth, if he possess the natural aptitude to 
to any marked extent, his progress will be 
rapid. There is here a genuine “secret,” 
not to be reduced to ink apd papor; to com- 
municate it is beyond possibility; it must be 
worked for and discovered by individual 
effort. ! 

The only secret to success that can bo im- 
parted ie the repeated injunction to perscvcre 


and practise steadily: never rest content 
until perfection is reached, and even then 
study to make “ perfection ’’ more perfect. On 
no account attempt an entertainment in 
publie unless confident of carrying it out with 
tolerable credit. Nothing in the entertain- 
ment way is more utterly and niiserably a 
failure than & poor conjuring show. 

The general standard of execution in this 
country is very low, especially in comparison 
with that of France or America. Moreover, 
but a limited section of the outside public 
has any conception of what perfect conjuring 
should be, for the simple reason that they 
seldom have an opportunity of witnessing 
such. The number of conjurers is in the 
aggregate —whether amateur or professional 
— small. The selective number of those who 
are among the medley of mediocrity is a very 
small percentage, while the really first-rate 
masters may almost be enumerated upon the 
fingers of one hand. 

„A conjurer,” says Robert Houdin, “ is 
not a juggler; he is an actor playing the 
part of a magician "—4 fact that is seldom 
realised either by performer or public. The 
part varies with the nutural character of the 
individual undertaking it, and with the 
period. The very modern prestidiyitateur 
does not as a rule act the part of a possessor 
of supernatural power in the ordinary ac- 
ceptance of the term. The announcement 
pure sleight-of-hand ” is in itself at variance 
with such a course. He, however, suggests 
the employment of skill, which, if ıt were of 
the exact kind and amazing rapidity the 
spectators are allowed to suppose, would 
indeed be not far short of supernatural. At 
the same time, 1 am inclined to think that 
the “pure sleight of hand” affected by the 
high-class operator of to-day—the exquisite 
manipulations of silk handkerchiefs, balls, 
eggs, and so on—is more or less a passing 
craze, a fashionable novelty, to be succeeded 
by a return to illusions of a more sensational 
and elaborate character. That the latter 
will profit greatly by the retinement which 
modern innovations have taught, in the 
suppression of obviously mechanical effects, 
gaudily decorated gimcracks, and the buf. 
foonery which degrade conjuring to mere 
clumsy jugglery, is undoubted. 

Not improbably, there may be some who 
will say I am putting the matter too seriously, 
and upholding a waste of time in the applica- 
tion of so much thought and trouble to a 
frivolous amusement. I am not unwilling 
to allow that conjuring is little more than a 
frivolous amusement (though I would say, 
parenthetically, that notable wizards of the 
past have, in the course of their researches 
for new principles wherewith to refresh their 
répertoire, incidentally made discoveries 


and inventions which have been of very 


practical utility. Mr. Maskelyne, of the 
Egyptian Hall, to mention the name most 
familiar to my readers, is the inventor of a 
typewriting machine and several other use- 
ful devices in daily use, quite apart from his 
etage illusions. Also tbat the practice of con- 
juring has a beneficial effect in sharpening the 
wits, both of performer and witnesses),buteven 
frivolous amusements have their uses. They 
are as much a necessity of civilisation as 
underground railways, as the chimney-pot 
hat, aud many other blessings of the age. 
An unnatural and constrained system of 
living and unhealthy pressure of work make 


& demand for recreation by stimulating enter- 
tainment. Then the conjurer, together with 
other entertainers, comes to fulfil a useful 
purpose. But.—and here is the point— while 
the large majority of our musicians, singers, 
comedians, and others exhibit at least a 
moderate approach to perfection in their 
respective vocations, conjurers, with the few 
exceptions at the top of the tree, always 
appear to fall a long way short. Of the 
eminent musicians, singers, and elccutionists 
there are à goodly number. Do not our 
monthly pictorial magazines each trot out 
half a dozen or so in every number for 
inspection, showing how they look in various 
positions, inside and outside (such are the 
facilities of present-day science), and at 
various periods of life and ditferent seasons 
oftheyear. But the illustrated magician isa 
vara avis. He is never represented oftener 
than once in twelve months, and seldom so 
frequently as that. 

At first sight this might be taken as a 
distinction, until the explanation dawns on 
one that there are so few. Is it that the 
public has tired of fictitious magic and no 
longer cares to be puzzled? There is not 
much to point to such a conclusion. The 
Egyptian Hall continues to flourish ; its 
prosperity might almost merit it an internal 
coat of paint, which it seemed to need on 
the occasion of my last visit—but that isa 
detail, and my visit was probably unexpected ! 
(1 heard it hinted at the time in a certain 
quarter of the auditorium that the enormous 
salary paid to Mr. Devant left no margin for 
repairs to the Hall!) But there everyone 
knows that the expectation of seeing the best 
of good conjuring will not, as a rule, be 
disappointed. No clumsy button-pressing 
"professors" display their incompetence 
here. Touring magical entertainers attract 
& fair show of interest at the towns they 
visit; and in a drawing-room a wizard, even a 
bad one, is looked forward to as the attraction 
of the evening — the one relief, mayhap, to a 
monotonous function. Still, things are not 
what they should be, and the unpleasing fact 
remnins that there are comparatively few 
people who can distinguish good conjuring 
from mediocrity, and mediocre conjuring 
from that which is absolutely bad. 

I do not suppose that by shedding ink 
extravagantly I shall reform my misguided 
countrymen. My sole object is to induce 
my pupils to set a high value upon their 
reputations and the reputation of their art, 
and to endeavour to raise the standard of 
that which by slovenliness and neglect may 
easily fall into disrepute. 

Avoid the use of mechanical apparatus as 
much as possible. There is no credit in 
exhibiting a piece of mechanism of the 
“ simply- press -a- button- and- we- do- the-rest 
description.” When apparatus is used, it 
should be used only as an accessory to 
manual dexterity, or for the purpore of 
heightening tbe effect of sleight-of-hand. 
There are two rules which will serve asa 
guidance in the selecticn of apparatus: 
First, it should be such as appears to the 
audience to be nothing more than an article 
of ordinary use; and secondly, it should 
bear minute examination. Of course, it is 
not always necessary to adhere rigidly to 
these conditions, aud exceptions are occa- 
sionally admissible. For example, in the 
Tambourine and Ribbon trick, the rings ure 
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obviously designed specially for the purpose, 
but it is equally obvious that they are merely 
necossories; they take no active part in the 
working of the trick, and will bear unlimited 
examination. Moreover, the occasional in- 
troluction of neat, elegant apparatus of this 
description is not only allowable but ad- 
visable. It produces a pleasing effect on 
the ocular sense, and relieves a monotony 
which, without its use, would occur. 

The Plog Box again will not comply with 
the requirements of either of the two rules. 
Still, its use can be prescribed without hesita- 
tion. As has already been remarked, it is 
a most useful and ingenious appliance, and 
is pretty secure from detection. If proper 
judgment--a judgment which is part of 
the necessary education of a conjurer—is 
used in selecting a person to hold it, the 
performer may allow it to be handled both 
before and after the trick with the minimum 
of risk. Further, it is not “of that kind 
which of itself works the trick." An ac- 
quaintanee will soon show that no incon- 
siderable skill is displayed in ** working " the 
box properly. 

Articles usel during the performance 
should be handed for examination, the per- 
former drawing attention to the fact that 
there is no preparation or trickery about 
the objects he makes use of. After a whi'e 
the audience look upon the careful examina- 
tion of everything as unnecessary, and are 
unlikely to express a desire to investigate at 
an awkward moment. 

The mechanical Watch Mortars (not to be 
recommended, for equally good effects are to 
be obtainel without their aid; still, their 
occasional use may be regarded as legitimate) 
cannot be given for examination, but the 
omission t» do so will not be likely to arouse 
opposition if the above hint has been 
followed. i 

As a final example of the relations between 
mechanism and sleight-of-hand, take the 
Picture Frame already mentioned. Of the 
tricks described in this series, not one is 
more exclusively mechanical in the main 
effect than this. It depends, however, for 
its effect entirely upon the dexterity of the 
manipu'ations which lead up to it. The 
mechanical effect is the climax to a ground- 
work of sleight-of-hand. If the preliminary 
work is clumsily carried out, the whole thing 
becomes bad. 

Complete control of facial expression must 
be acquired. The tyro generally “gives 
himself away " by a guilty expression when 
executing some important movement, or 
introducing an accessory which is not quite 
what it claims to be. If he would achieve 
suecess, he must enter so thoroughly into 
the spirit of his part as to believe for the time 
in the reality of that which is but a pretence. 

Above all things it should be borne in mind 
that **a conjurer is not a juggler; he is an 
actor playing the part of a magician.” 
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WHAT SHALL I BE? 
IIL—WRITING AS A PROFESSION. 


Some Hints TO LITERARY ASPIRANTS. 


1 is one question that is for ever being addressed 
to those Who have achieved some amouut of success 
with their pens, and that is: “Is it possible to make a 
living by writing?” and it is in the hope of in some 
measure answering this question that the pre-cut 
article is pennel Probably there is no man or woman 
who has come into public notice through his or her 
writings who has not had scores of letters from utter 
strangers of both sexes asking whether one would be 
justified in throwing up other employment and taking 
to writing. The answer to a question of this character 
is emphatically * No"; but as to the possibility of 
living by writing, there are hundreds, or one might 
sav thousands, of persons who are doing this to-day ; 
though for anyone to give up a goon situation to join 
the army of authors without having exceptionally 
promising prospects is foolish in the extreme, 

While the rewards of the successful author are great, 
the failures are many; aud whereas one hears with 
bated breath of the enormous price paid for a single 
book, short story, or poem from a man or woman in the 
front rank of authors, there are thousands of persons 
who drop out o. the race e ery year in despair, and of 
these the worbl never hears. The art of writing is 
essentially agi t, and yet there are persons who dream of 
making a name and fame with their pens who could 
no more become great writers than they could become 
great orators. The oft-repevted assertion that poets are 
born, not ma ie, extends with equal truth to authors of 
every description The possession of this gitt of being 
able to place on paper the inner truths of Natuce—-for, 
afterall, that is the sole secret of the author's art—does 
not, however, by any means ensure success, though 
Without it success is impossible. 

After this inherent power of writing, which must 
come from within, and which cannot be taught, the 
next qualification denanded of those who would 
embark on the sea of literature is a ken observation 
aul a clear insight iuto human nature. This can, of 
course, be to a certain extent cultivated, but the 
ability te reid and understand the minds of men and 
the motives which sway them, and to gain a true 
understanding of the inwardness of the many phases of 
life which environ one, must be possessed by literary 
aspirants; in fact, this power is closely allied to the 
o 1e mentioned above, ane. without it the success of a 
writer will be but meagre The secret of the success of 
Charles Dickens, and the thing which more than any 
other will make his books live for all time, is the mar- 
ve lous fidelity of lis characters to human beings, and 
the power which he possessed of analysing the minds of 
men. Not one of the hundreds of creatures which his 
pen created can be termel a “ lay figure” They all 
a»pear in his piges as sentient beings, and be they 
ever so lizlitly sketched, we instantly recoguise them 
at once as portiaits of creatures of flesh and blood. 
Shakespeare also displeys the same power, aud his 
portraiture of the inner workings of the minds of men 
shows how he had observed and understood the many 
motives governing the actions of his feltow-creatures. 
Characters such as Brutus in “Julius Cesar” aud 
Othello iu the play of that name are true to life, and 
oue sees that, paced in the same surroundings and 
influenced by the same emotions us influenced either of 
these, the average man would have conducted himself 
in much the same fashion, moving by the same route 
to a similar end. 

These two qualifications granted, the beginner 
may with safety tty his prentice hand at writing for 
one of the many journals which aceept writings from 
outside coutributors, aud in these latter days the names 
of such are legion, It must not be inferred from the 
above, however, that I would insinuate that a person 
must have the genius of a Shakespeare or a Dickens 
before he can hope to make a living by his pen. It 
that were to be the case, but few authors whose names 
to-day are household words would ever have been heard 
of ; bat at least a spark of these gifts must be there. 

The next question is, how is the beginner to commeuce 
on his career? To begin with, no one who has not an 
income sufficient to keep him for some years in- 
dependent of what he might earn by his pen 
should think of writing as a means of gaining a living 
at the beginuiug. It was Sir Walter Scott who sail 
once that “literature isa good walking-stick, but a bad 
crutch” ; aud this is far more true to-day than it was 
when he uttered it, for competition is as keen in this 
as in every other profession. Therefore those who 
intend to cultivate their powers of writing must, 
failing a private income, have some employ ment which, 
while leaving them some amonnt of leisure in which to 
go forward with their writing, will ensure thcir being 
kept from starvation. 

This granted, then tlie next question arises—What 
work should a beginner firet try his hand at? In this 
article it is presumed that the aspirant is one who is 
convinced that he possesses the ability to write things 
which his fellow-men will read, bvt is without influence 
which will enable him to place his writings before 
elitors or publishers by means of introductious from 
well-known men in the literary world, or other similar 
manner, Which will eusure them more favourable con- 
sideration than the ordinary individual wou'd receive. 

It is probably the ambition of every novice to at once 
write either a novel which shall relegate the * Pick wick 
Papers aud “ Vanity Fair" to the background, or an 
epic poem beside which “ Paradise Lost" sball pale; 
but these aspirations, while on the whole to be com- 
mended, should be sternly repressed, especially if the 
budding writer be but young. The late 
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Ballantyne once gave it as hie opinion that everything 
written before a person was twenty-five should be 
burnt as soon as completed; but this is rather an 
extreme view to take, and it should be remembered 
that the“ Pickwitk Papers” them-elves were written 
while Dickens was still a young man. The things : 
would advise anyone ambitious to embark in literature 
to first try his hand at—and I speak as one who bas 
been through the mill and fought my way up the 
laider from the bettom-most reund—are the articles 
which are used every week in such quantities by the 
Pipers of wat may be styled the “Tit Bis” clas-. 
‘These articles, which usually extend trom seven hundi el 
to fourteen hund: ed words, offer a good field for anvone 
to test his abilities in, ard the scope of such is ua t- 
cully unlimited. The qualifications required for the pn - 
duction of these are—first and foremost, the ability to 
seize upon some su»ject, the more original and topical 
the better, aml then to write round it an article 
pithily expressed and with due regard to grammar and 
punctuation (two details which most begiuners are 
prone to everlook ), and set forth in a b. ight and enter- 
taining fashion. 

Tunis sent off to try its fortune at one or other of 
the journals of the class indicated, the beginner wi'l 
probably sit down and count what his remuneration i. 
going to be. Asa matter of fact, the article will most 
like'v be returned: but, on the other hand, there is a 
chance of it being kept aud pub ished, Should it «> 
returned, it should be submitted elsewhere, for the 
only way in which a beginner ean hope to make lead 
way is to keep on offering his work wherever he thinks 
there is a chance of its acceptance, and to be utterly 
callous to rejections. It needs perhaps more than an 
ordinary steck of patience and equanimity of temper 
te continue week after week and month after mouth 
sen ling articles ont and receiving them back with only 
perhaps a rare and small success; but those who would 
succeed must be prepared for this. It isat this stage that 
many of those whe have set. out on the pleasant paths 
of literature, with bands playing and banners flying, as 
it we: e, have, after a period of this almost fruitless striv- 
ing, given up the struggle in despair and retired dis- 
comtited ; but to those who persevere a measure of 
success Will assuredly come in t me. As to whether 
this measure will be great or small depends so’ely cn 
the ability of the individual. 

The novice will, however, tire after a while of 
writing the & me class of article for the same journals, 
whieh, probab.y,do not show any signs oO! appreciation, 
and will sigh for fresh fields and pastures pew in 
which to tilt at fortune, and will almost inevitably 
turn to story-writing with a longing eye. Here Le 
will find another plentiful crop of disappointments 
awa ting him, for while the art of writing a short story 
is but little understood, the market is flooded with 
more or less indifferent stuff of this description. It 
lias been said that to write a successful short story is 
far more difficult than to produce a novel, and there is 
undoubtedly some truth in this remark. In a novel 
the characters while working outthe central idea will, 
to a certain extent, naturally evolve themselves ; but in 
a short story this will not be the case, and the interest 
depends entirely on the streugth of the plot and the 
vigour of the writing. 

Jo say all that is to be sail to beginners in short- 
story writing wculd be to greatly extend the length of 
this article, but a few words on some of the chief points 
to be borne in miud will not be out of place. The first 
thing to be consi.lerel is the length. This, presuming 
the story to be intended for one or other of the popular 
magazines, should range from 3,000 to 5,000 words; 
rather nearer the latter than the former, but never 
exceeding the limit. Then comes the character of the 
story most likely to find favour with the editors. This 
depends almost entirely on the capabilities of the 
autlicr, but it may be iaid down as a general rule that 
the stories most in demand are those sct iu England, 
or at Jeast in the United Kingdom, with a good central 
idea skilfully worked out. The young writer will do 
well at first to limit his stories to the classes, places, 
and things wh'ch he best understands. For iustauce, 
one brought up amid country surroundings should 
place his characters Mond the hedgerows and tbe 
grasses, while the dweller in à manufacturing town 
would find a wealth of material lying ready to hand 
among the mills and the foundries which are about 
him. Long, descriptive passages in these stories shoul | 
be avoided zo far as is possible, and the story should be 
told largely by dialogue, the smarter and pithier in 
st yle tlie better. 

The story completed, it should without fail be tvpe- 
written—indeed, me of the magazines now decline to 
read MSS. which are not typewritten—and this done, 
it can be sent off to the selected place with a stampe! 
€uvelope, not locse stamps, for return in case of rev- 
tion, There is some debate as to whether a note to the 
editor should accompany the manuscript or not,; some 
prefer to adopt this course, while others are against it. 
Personally, I leau to the latter course; but if a note be 
sent, it should above all things, be brief and tb tie 
point. An Aitor is a very busy man, and has no time 
to waste in wading through a long letter from some 
would be contributor. N 

A month is about the average time which these 
magazines take to consider manuscripts sent to them, 
but cases often arise in which stories or articles are 
kept much longer. and then returned; so that a 
beginner should be in no hurry to conclude that, 
because a magazine detains his work, it is going to 
publish it. ! 

Supposing the story to be eventually rejected by one 
editor, the author should lose no time in sending it to 
another, and should iu nowise be downcast by his 
a manuscript does not always 

hrough want of merit, as it 


|j, May be from a thousand-and-one other causes. This 
continued circulation should be maintained until it is 
,; either accepted somewhere or the conclusion is forced 
upon the writer that it bas no value in its presert 
form. When this latter stage is arrived at, there is one 
of two things to be done—the story can either be pat 
away for the time being, or it cau be reduced in length 
| SO As to be suitable for some of the weekly papers, 
which are in the habit of using stories from 2,000 to 
3.000 words in length, and in this new form it may pos- 
. sibly be accepted and paid for. 
E A word of advice may be here given, and that is 
` never to destroy any manuscript, no matter how often 
it may have been rejected ; for, as the ladder is mounted, 
one finds it casy to dispose of manuscripts at gool 
tiszures that were previous y returned from all quarters. 
A nd now, in conclusion, a word as to the amount of 
` success which should encourage a young writer to go 
forward with his work. 1 should say that anyone who 
has earned with bis pen the sum of 107 during the 
first year of his systematic writing should go on with 
- his work, while not relinquishing a reaiunerative post 
iu favour of it: for the earning of this amount would 
seem to poiut to the fact that lie possesses the neces- 
sary abilities for the work of writing, and, given these, 
there are no heights to which he may not climb, 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Continued from page 288.) 
DESCRIPTIVE COMPETITIONS. 


XXII.— A Friend in Need is a 
Friend Indeed." 


E Prize —105. 64. 
T. THUMBOOCHETTY, “ Rugby Hall," Bangalore, India. 
f CERTIFICATES. 

[Names stand in Her of merit.) 


Stanley J. Davies, Springtield, Pontypool, Mon ; 
Alfred S. Griffin, 4 Saville Row, Bath; Alexander 
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Hamilton Bayley, 31 Broad Street, Bridgetown, Barba- 
dos, B. W. Indies; John L Love, 4 Bennochy Terrace, 
Kirkcaldy, N B. ; Alfred Badger, Vale Cottage. Merri- 
dale Street, Wolverhampton; Arthur G. Saxton, 3 
Carlisle Road, Southsea, Portamouth: John Robert 
Jolinson. 31 Osborne Avenue, Ssuth Shie:ds : William 
John Leech, 1 Hamilton street, Donore Avenue, S. C. R., 
Dublin; Frederick Coldham, 26 Trinity Road, Eit 
Finchlex. X.: James S. Paterson, 1 Chester Street, 
Union Bank Buildings, Shettleston, Glasgow: Henry 
Charles Seward, 4 Chancellor's Road, Hammersmith, w.: 
William Ed. Mulvey, Post-Office, Hamibridge, Chester; 
G. A. Walker. 13) Carmichael Street, Georgeto an, Deme- 
rara, Br. Guiana: Andrew Bruce Clark, Sailors’ Home, 
Canning Pace, Liverpool: E: mund W. Thorrington, 
133 Mennock R xul, Colchester; May E. M. Donaldson, 
80 Wellesley Road, Croydon; Maud Roberts-West, 
Cheam, Surrey, 


XXIII.—“ Caught.” 


Prize —1Us. 64. 


ANTHONY H. GILBERTSON, 19 Main Street, Egremont, 
Cumberland, 


CERTIFICATES 


Alfred S. Griffin, 4 Saville Row, Bath; May E. M. 
Donaldson, 80 Welleeley Roi, Croydon ; John Henry 
Warner, Ilmington Rector’,  Shipston- n.Stour ; 
Dorothy Maclean, » Casselden. Road, Harlesden. X. w.: 
Maud Roberts-West. Cheam. Surrey: Wiliam E. 
Mu:vey,  Po-t.Office. Handbridge, Chester; John 
Robert Johnson, 31 Osborne Avenue, South Shields: 
Alfred Badger, Vale Cottage, Merridale Street, Wolver- 
hampton : Atkinson Ward,7 Oxendon Street, Leicester ; 
Maud Forrester Brown, Conduit Road, Bedforl:; 
Wiiliam Johu Leech, 4 Hamilton Street, Donore 
Avenue, S. Circular Road, Dublin; John Wilfred 
Steele, 20 Newport Street, Bursiem, Staffs: Ernest M. 
‘Tavlor, Glidstone House, Gladstone street, Scar- 
be. nig: Lesie C. B. Deed, 31 St. Augustine Road, 
Be 0 fur. 


DEFIANCE. 


The London Boy's Sister. 
(Sketches received in the Competition.—See page 288.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


EXPRESS ENGINES. 


THE particulars given of“ Badminton,“ on page 135, 
are those of the“ Trevitbick " class, which were the 
first to have the extended fire-box. The engine figured 
on th: coloured plate is an enlarged edition of the e. 
and half the upper part of the cab should be cf plass. 
Ju its Grst published drawing, that in “The Railway 
Engineer” of June 1898, this en ine appeared as 
No. 3,392, and the name wa: given afterwards. The 
dimensions are: Cylinders, 18 by 26; driving wheela, 
6 ft. 8 in.: boiler pressure, 180 lb.: heating surface, 
“5129 sq. ft.: grate area, 18°32 sq. ft.; tank. 3.0% 
K-llons; weight, 52 tons 3 cwt., with tender, 54 tona 


13 cent. 


THE DERIVATION OF NATAL 
NAMES. 


THE names of places in Natal bear evidence that at 
various times the land has beeu occupied by natives, 
aud at least three European races—the English, the 
Portuguese, and the Dutch. Natal itself, the Portu- 
guese word for Christmas, gives proof as to the 
nationality of the discoverers, and the day of its dis- 
covery. atul's Dutch connection is shown in the 
names of the capital, Pietermaritzburg (called after 
Pieter Retief and Gert Maritz, two of the early 

ioneers), and its chief streets — Berg, Loop, and Boom 

treets Weenen, or the place of wecping, und Moord, 
or Murder Spruit, tell of the durk days when Dingane's 
impis slaughtered the Dutch in cold blood. Dundee 
and Glencue evidence the Scotch composition of these 
scttlements. A large number of the leading Natal 
officials are Scotchmen. The Ooloríal Treasurer, the 
Coloniul Secretary, the General Manager of Railways, 
the Auditor-General, the Superintendent of Education, 
and the Surveyor-General all hail froin the * Land o 
Cakes." Ladysmith, Greytown, and Fort Napier, the 
citadel of the capital, named after Cube (iuvernois, are 
a reminder that Natal was fur a short period part of 
the oldcr coleny of the Cupe of Good Hope, 


DIGNITY, 


DaLIG NT. 


A. G. (Hampstead).— We have such a coloured p'nte as 
you ask for in preparation. but it may not be possible 
to put it into the current volume. 


W. T. H.—If for the navy, there are preparatory 
schools, which sre advertised in thet Times“; but vou 
should get a Quarterly Navy List—Mr. Ballinger will 
show you one at the Free Library. For the merchant 
service, write for prospectus to Captain Wilson 
Barker, Thames Nautical Training College, H.M.S. 
Worcester, Greenhithe. 


R. SMART. Sorry for Dickens, but there were two lions, 
not three—one for Normandy, one for Maire. The 
third lion wis introdu ed by Henry I, and stands 
for Aquitaine. 
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A BARNsBURY REA DEn.— Better go to Canada. For 
advice as to how to do so, apply to the Emigrants’ 
Information Office, 31 Broadway, Westminster, 


Rev. J. JANE.—We had such an article, but it is out of 
print, and can only be obtained in Part IX.of our 
“ Indoor Games,” price 6d., which any bookseller will 
supply to order, or which you can get direct from 
Mr. Bradshaw, 56 Paternoster Row. 


SEA-SICK.—Get Don's “ Navigation,” publisled by W. 
& R. Chambers, price 2s. That will give you an 
idea of what you want. A good knowledge of 
geography, principally of seas, coasts, i-lands, and 
ports, wonld be useful; get an atlas and be able to 
point out the position of every port aud island in it, 


Rottingdean, near Brighton. 
(Mr. Ridyard: Kipling f house on thé Teft.) 


W. J. M.—The German consul in the town chose 
R.JEFFREYS.—-A pply to the Secretary of the Admiralts, 


H. V.—The “Shipping Gazette" might help yos 


E. FnaNCIS, —App!y at the Sailors’ Home, in White 


S. G. ScorFHAN.—Any number of things Carbon 


would be best qualified to advise. 
Whitehall, s.w. 


Smith's at the railway bookstall would get you a 
copy to order. 


chapel. Leman Street is the nearest railway station 
for you. 


combines with nearly every other chemica! element. 
Consult any book on chemistry at the Free Library. 
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A BOLD CLIMBER; OR, FOR AN EMPIRE. 


* By Davip KER, 10 
NM 
Author of Hunted Through the Frozen Ocean, The Finder E 
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CHAPTER XX.—CAST AMONG MONSTERS. | PB 


Ws Clive entered the council-chamber all was 
confusion and dismay. 

Its members, startled and perplexed, knew not what 
to say ordo. Many of them were, happily, still new to 
the unblushing rascality of the East; and, appalled by 
this sudden and overwhelming treachery, and by the 
dreadful possibilities that it involved, seemed to have 
lost their heads altogether. 


of the White Elephant," etc. 


(Illustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 
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The monstrous jaws clashed together." 
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Not so Clive. With the work of years 
tottering to its fall, and the life of his best 
friend hanging by a thread, the great leader's 
dark, resolute face was as sternly culm as ever, 
and not a trace of emotion lingered in the 
steely ring of his cold, measured tones: 

„Gentlemen, we have no time for dis- 
cussion, nor is this matter one that requires 
any. This man is a villain, and we are 
fully justified in using any artifice that can 
foil his knavery. For the present, we must 
seem to assent to all his demands, extrava- 
gant as they are. He will soon be at our 
mercy ; and then we can punish him as he 
deserves, by withholding from him, not 
merely the bribe that he has tried to extort, 
but also the compensation which all the 
other sufferers by the Nabob's inroad are to 
receive.” 

“Baut how is this to be done, Colonel 
Clive?" asked the president. “In the 
letter before us this rogue declares positively 
that he must have a special article touching 
his claim inserted in the treaty between our- 
selves and Meer Jaffier, and that he will not 
be sitistied unless he sees it with his own 
eyes.“ 

“That is easily settled," said Clive, as 
calmly as ever. We can draw up two 
treaties, a real and a sham one—the one on 
white paper, the other on red. In the rcd 
treaty, which is to be shown to Omichund, 
we will insert an article in his favour, 
while the white treaty (which will be the 
genuine one) will make no mention of him 
at all.“ 

Thus openly and unhesitatingly did tho 
bravest and most straightforward English- 
man of his time enter upon a course of 
deceit worthy of the wretched trickster whom 
he was outwitting ; and his suggestions were 
unanimously adopted. The two treaties 
were spee:lily drawn up by two of the Com- 
pany’s native clerks, and Clive signed both 
with a hand that never wavered, the other 
local authorities following his example. 

But not all. Among the many who shared 
in this great blot upon the fame of Clive and 
of England, one man stood aloof—and that 
one, to his honour be it spoken, was brave 
Admiral Watson. 

* You may say what you like," replied he 
to Clive's remonstrances, more sternly than 
he had ever yet spoken to his old friend and 
brother-in-arms, “but you can't turn black 
into white, or make it right to commit a 
fraud; and I won't sign that sham treaty, 
come what may!” 

Ani he turned grimly away, without 
another word. 

„That's awkward," said the president to 
Clive, “for if such an important signature 
ag his is wanting, a sharp fellow like Omi- 
chund will suspect something wrong at once. 
What is to be done?“ 

Clive answered nothing; but he drew 
from his pocket a letter of the Admiral's— 
copied the autograph twice or thrice on the 
back of the paper, as if to practise himself — 
and then deliberately wrote Watson’s forged 
signature at the foot of the sham treaty ; 
and his hand never faltered as he did so. 

Early next morning a trusty native 
messenger was sent off to Moorshedabad with 
both treaties, the real and the false one; but 
he also carried (for Clive was not the man to 
do anything by halves, whether good or evil) 
a “ soothing letter“ to Suraj-ud-Dowlah him- 
self, so friendly that it might well have 
lulled into fatal security a far keener man 
than the brainless sot to whom it was 
addressed. 


„Sahib, a courier from Calcutta!” 

So spoke a native servant who was posted 
nt the door of the quarters assigned by the 
Nabob to Tom Watts, who had certainly no 
cause to complain that his life was lacking 
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in excitement, for he never knew, when he 
rose in the morning, whether he might not 
be hacked to pieces or tlung to the crocodiles 
in the river ere the day was over. 

In came Clive’s messenger, and, with a 
low salaam, handed to Watts the letter which 
was to be delivered to Suraj-ud-Dowlah ; but, 
instead of withdrawing again as soon as he had 
done so, he cast a quick, searching glance 
around him, as if to assure himself that 
there was no one to watch his proceedings, 
and then, drawing nearer to Watts, put up 
his hand to his ear, and drew from a hole 
bored through the lobe of it a slender twist 
of paper, hardly thicker than a knitting- 
needle, which he offered to the Englishman. 

Watts understood. the whole thing at 
n glance. He knew well the native custom 
of laying aside before a journey, for fear of 
being robbed, their gold or silver earrings, 
and keeping the hole in the ear open by 
inserting a tiny roll of paper; nor was this 
by any means the first time that he had sent 
or received letters by this singular kind of 
post.* 

Unrolling the paper, Tom saw, in the bold, 
free handwriting that he knew so well, 
these words: 

“ Tell Meer Jaffier to fear nothing; I will 
join him with five thousand men who never 
turned their backs. Assure him I will march 
night and day to his assistunce, and stand 
by him as long as I have a man left.” 

Watts’s bold heart beat quicker as he read. 
The time had come at last, then? The great 
blow was about to be struck, and afew weeks 
more, at the utmost, would decide the fate 
of India! 

Having rewarded and dismissed the 
messenger, he was just about to destroy 
the tell-tale note, when he caught sight of a 
few words pencilled along its edge, so small 
that a less keen and practised eye would 
have overlooked them altogether : 

„Escape us soon as you can.— R.C.” 

In a moment Watts understood it all. 
Evidently Clive's troops were already in full 
march against the capital. He knew his 
friend's untiring energy too well to doubt that 
their advance would be as rapid as skill and 
vigour could make it; and the instant that 
advance was known to the Nabob (as it must 
be ere long) no Englishman would be safe in 
Moorshedabad. 

If Watts loved his own life, i5 was clearly 
time for him to escape forthwith. But 
how ? 

How, indeed? Though treated civilly 
enough for the present, he had long since 
discovered that he was little more than a 
prisoner at large. The  ever-suspicious 
Nabob plainly regarded him as a possible 
hostage; and Omichund (of whose last and 
crowning treason Watt: was fully aware) 
would doubtless take good care to keep him 
within reach, as a guarantee for the 
fulfilment by the English of their engage- 
ments with himself. 

Here, then, was the dilemma. If he 
attempted to depart openly, he would 
certainly be stopped ; and if he tried to slip 
away by stealth, whom could he trust to aid 
him? 

Fertile as he was in expedients, he really 
found no answer to these queries. But the 
first thing to be done, after all, was to 
deliver Clive's letter to Suraj-ud-Dowlah ; 
so, hastily destroying the note to himself, 
Tom set off to the palace with the official 
letter, still pondering as he went. 

He was nearly half-way there, when one 
of the countless beggars of the town came 
slouching toward him, holding out & bony 
hand as if for alms. 

As he did so, Watts recognised the earless 


© Warren Hastings, when besieged in Benares, used 
this device to communicate with the British troeps that 
finally rescued bim, 


man, Baji Rao; and the latter, while fei?» 
ing to ask charity of him, said a few word, 
in a low voice, which evidcntly pert? the 
Englishman not a little. 

Again Baji Rao spoke, and Watts made a 
sign of assent, at the saine time placing a 
few small copper coins in the Hindu 
brown, leathery hand, in order to misleai 
anyone who might be watching them; aud 
then the two parted. 

That evening, just as it was beginning ta 
grow dark, two bare-limbed native porter- 
came up to Tom Watts's door, carry; 
between them one of those huge wicker 
baskets in which the grandees of Iu. 
were wont to send presents of fruit vi 
sweetmeats to their friends. A fev 
minutes later, they came forth again with 
the empty basket (which, somehow or Othier. 
appeared to be quite as heavy as before) and 
tramped away with it into the deepenia: 
gloom. 

Through the ever.darkening maze of 
narrow, crooked streets, the two bearers ari 
their load went slowly but steadily on, t: 
they reached a lonely piece of waste groui. i 
on the outskirts of the city. Here they =: 
down the basket on its side, and out of i: 
scrambled Tom Watts himself in Eastern 
dress ! 

Sahib,“ said the taller of the two porte::. 
who was no other than Baji Rao, “ we may 
not take boat here, for the eye of the Naboo 
is upon every boat that goeth down the river 
toward the place where dwell the Ingrez. 
Adam (English people). But fear nothing 
I and my brother here will be as true to v»: 
as Queen Damayanti was to her husbari 
Nala; we have vowed it by the water of th 
holy river. Follow us awhile through ti- 
jungle, till we meet the river once mu: 
and then shall our boat carry you sales 
down the stream.’ 

To Tom Watts, all that passed that mizl:: 
appeared like a troubled dream. Led by h:i- 
two strange guides, he went scrambling ani 
stumbling on (for many hours, as it seen i 
to him, though it was really but little more 
than one) through the gloomy labyrinth vi 
thickets that fringed the river-bant. 
Even their cautious steps sounded un- 
naturally loud amid that grim, tomb-ik- 
silence, otherwise unbroken save by the 
hoarse scream of some passing night-bird, or 
the distant yelp of a prowling jackal; ani 
when the rising moon at length peered abo: 
the black mass of tree-tops, it more tha: 
once showed to the startled Englishman . 
kind of ghostly rainbow on the grouc: 
beneath him, as a disturbed snake gli 
hissing and wriggling away from under h: 
very feet. 

And then, dream-like, all was sudden: 
changed, and, in place of struggling throc:: 
the thickets, he was in a small boat on : 
river, gliding swiftly down the dark strea. 
while, far behind him, stood weirdly ow 
through the ghostly blackness the lighte: 
palace in which the tyrant of Bengal und 
his rufianly boon-companions were holde 
their brutal revels on. the brink v: 
destruction. 

So wild and unreal was that midni;: 
voyage, that it seemed to Watts as if! 
must soon awake and find himself in i 
old quarters at Moorshedatad. The gloom: 
river the shadowy wall of leaves on eith? 
side - the spectral glimmer of moonlight ths! 
ever and anon broke fitfully through them 
the wild faces of his two native comrad:: 
starting into view and vanishing ghost-li:- 
once more, as the boat shot athwart the mor. 
beams or plunged again into the shadows 
the sudden change from the heart of à 
crowded city to the loneliness and silence of 
the untamed jungle— surely, surely all this 
must be only a dream! 

Where was he goinz? and what was i 
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become of him? It was no smail relief to 
feel that he could breathe freely at last, and 
that he was fairly out of the den of that 
human tiger who had for months past been 
threatening his life daily. But he knew 
only too well what awaited him if caught 
and dragged back; and who could tell that 
these men might not, after all, betray him to 
Suraj-ud-Dowlah’s vengeance, even if they 
did not mean to rcb and murder him 
themselves? 

Even this anxiety, however, could not 
long keep at bay the overwhelming 
drowsiness that now began to weigh him 
down—which, in truth, was not surprising, 
since he had had no sleep at all that night, 
and very little the night before. Little by 
little, his eyes grew heavy —the surrounding 
objects swam before them—his head sank 
back, and he fell fast asleep. 

When he awoke, day was beginning to 
dawn, aud his two conductors were just 


running their: boat alongside the foot of a 


high, steep bank, on the brow of which 


; peated ; 


stood a deserted native hut of wattle and 


palm leaf one of the many dwellings made 


desolate by the Nabob's tyranny, which was 
fast turning this once populous region into a 


^ desert. 


This hovel was evidently well known to 


= Baji Rao, who had, in fact, often used it as 


a halting. place in the course of his frequent 


| journeys to and fro, bringing news to the 


English of what was going on in their 


" enemy’s capital. 


Watts, now fully awake, scrambled to his 


" fect, and the two Hindus helped him ashore. 


* Here you will be safe, Sahib, until the 


going down of the sun," said Baji Rao, who 
. seemed to do all the talking—for, as Tom 
now began to call to mind, the younger 


brother had not spoken a single word to him 
yet. “When night comes, my brother will 
carry ‚you farther down the river; but till 


then you will do wisely to lie hid, for there 
are those abroad whom you had better avoid.“ 


Watts cast à doubtful glance at the man 


in whose hands his life was thus about to be 
placed; and Baji Rao, seeming to guess his 


thoughts, said with a grim laugh: 

“Fear nought from my brother, Sahib; 
he hath as little cause to love the Nabob 
as I." 

And even the hardy Englishman shuddered 


. as the other went on to tell him, in a low 
' whisper, that his brother's tongue had been 
cut out by the tyrant's command only a few 
. months before. 


* You are safe with im, Sahib,” he re- 
"and the warriors of the great 
white chief, Sabat Jung, are at hand. Heed 
well what I have said, and may all gocd 
fortune attend you. As for me," h» added 


, with a terrible smile, as he stepped back 


into his boat, *I must depart, for I have 
yet somewhat to do in Moorshedabad ! ”? 
And he vanished ghost-like round the 


. pearest bend of the river. 


and out-of-the-way 


Tom Watts, thus left alone in this wild 
spot, with an utter 
with whom he could nct even 
converse, might well have been excused 
for feeling somewhat uneasy. But with 
the revival of his physical strength after 
his long rest, his natural courage and 
energy began to revive also, and he felt 
disposed to take a much more hopeful 
view of his situation than Lefore. 

He was already fully assured that the two 
brothers would never give him up to the 
man who had so grievously injured them 
both, and whom they hated so bitterly; and, 
had they meant to kill or plunder him, they 
would certainly have done so while he was 
asleep on the previous night. As to his 
being recaptured, there was no great risk 
of that, for if the English troops were really 
advancing in force, the country would soon 
be clear of Suraj-ud-Dowlah’s undisciplined 


stranger, 
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rabble; and the best thing that he could do 
in the meantime was to keep himself hid, as 
Baji Rao had advised. 

His silent attendant seemed to be quite of 
the same opinion; for, after setting food 
and water before the Englishman, he warned 
him by emphatic signs on no account to 
leave the hut, and then glided forth with 
the noiseless suppleness of a snake. 

Left to himself, Tom Watts made a more 
leisurely survey cf his new place of refuge. 
It was a poor affair, much more like a huge 
hamper that hud been very badly knocked 
about than a human dwelling; but even 
such a shelter as this was not to be despised 
in the third week of an East-Indian June, 
with the sun already above the horizon. 

One drawback, indeed, it had. Like all 
deserted houses in the East, it was swarming 
with snakes. Every few minutes Tom's 
quick ear caught an ominous rustling in the 
ragged thatch overhead; and more than 
once a hooded cobra, the deadliest of Indian 
serpents, trailed its spotted length right 
past him across the floor, and then, finding 
itself unmolested, slid away into a conve- 
nient hole. 

But Watts had been long enough in India 
to have quite outgrown a European's natural 
horror of snakes; and, in spite of these 
dangerous neighbours, he breakfasted com. 
fortably enough upon the food that had been 
left him. 

But as the morning wore on, and his 
guide did not return, he began to weary of 
this prolonged inaction. He tried at first to 
amuse himself by peeping out through the 
doorway; but this helped him little, for, 
look where he would, the trees and thick 
undergrowth blocked his view at every turn. 

Little by little, as the sun rose higher, and 
the heat increased, the drowsiness which 
besets every white man in the vapour bath 
climate of Bengal began to gain upon him 
once more; and he had slept for several 
hours when a touch on the -houlder made 
him open his eyes with a start, to sec the 
dumb Hindu standing by his side. 

One glance at his guide's excited face told 
Watts that the latter was the bringer of im- 
portant news. i 

Such was indeed the case; and the speech- 
less man conveyed his tidings with that 
wonderful skill in gesticulation common 
to all Eastern races alike. Shouldering his 
bamboo staff like a musket, he imitated with 
marvellous aptness the upright bearing and 
measured march of an English soldier. 
Then he extended his hand toward the east 
—made a rapid sweep with it round to the 
westward— pointed to Watts himself, and 
then to the river below. 

From this pantomime our 8 
hero easily gathered that the English troops 
were rapidly advancing, aud already not so 
very far away —that the mute undertook to 
carry him to them—and that their voyage 
down the river, for that purpose, was about 
io be resumed. 

And so it was. That evening, just at sun- 
set, they put off once more. 

This time Watts, after his nap during the 
day, had no inelination to sleep; and even 
had he felt any, the exciting thought of 
being ere long umong English faces once 
more would have eifcctually put it to 
flight. 

The night was intensely dark—one of 
those black, stormy nights that so often 
herald the coming of the rainy season in 
Bengal - and Watts could not sutħciently 
admire the marvellous skill with which the 
Hindu piloted their frail craft through that 
utter gloom, amid the shoals, snags, sand- 
islets, and floating trees of a river proverbial 
for the dangers of its navigation. 

But though he could see nothing, the great 
black void around him was peopled with 
strangə sounds of every kind—the wailing 
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ery of the jackal, the scream of the hovering 
vulture, the muffled, far-off roar with which 
the prowling tiger seemed to hail the 
slaughter that was at hand, the shrill ping- 
ping of the mosquito, the hoarse rush of the 
swift, dark stream, the moan of the rising 
storm through the matted boughs overhead 

—and, more ominous than all, the hoarse 
snort of some unseen crocodile from tho 
sullen waters below. 

All night they went swiftly down tho 
stream; aud when day came at last, it 
showed them that the river was broader and 
fuller—that patches of cleared and cultivated 
land were beginning to take the place of tho 
matted jungle—and that numbers of small 
native buts, and even one or two villages, 
were to be seen in the distance. 

This was a welcome spectacle to Tom 
Watts, who was already beginning to rejoico 
at the thought of soon being among his 
friends once more, when, as they swept 
round a sharp bend of the river, he suddenly 
caught sight of a low, bush-clad islet just 
ahead of them, while a floating log, quite as 
Jong as the boat itself, was driving right in 
upon them from the left ! 

Ere Watts could utter the warning shout 
that was on his lips, the supposed log whirled 
round, showing the notched tail, vast mud- 
plastered body, horny snout, and narrow, 
cruel eye of an enormous crocodile; and, 
whether from a movement of fright or of 
fury, its huge scaly bulk came fullagainst the 
light boat with a shock that capsized her at 
once, While mingling with the crash camo 
the death-shriek of the poor Bengalee, as the 
cruel jaws closed upon his writhing body, 
and dragged him down to the depths below. 

Meanwhile Watts had plunged frantically 
toward the islet, which he reached barely in 
time; for, as he dragged himself up out of 
the water, the monstrous jaws of a second 
crocodile clashed together within a foot of 
him, with the vicious snap of a steel trap. 

But scarcely had he had time to draw 
breath after this hairbreadth escape from 
destruction, when he saw, with a thrill of in- 
conceivable horror, that he was not out of 
danger yet. The crocodile, which had dis. 
appeared for a moment, shot up its hideous 
head again through the thick, slimy water, 
and, seeing its prey so near, began to crawl 
up on to the islet in pursuit of him! 

Watts had lost his only weapon when the 
boat went down; and the flat surface of tho 
islet offered no obstacle to the crocodile’s 
advance, while it was but too plain that tho 
scanty bushes could not shelter him for an 
instant against the ponderous strength of his 
terrible enemy. 

On came the monster, its horrible jaws 
gaping wide, its small slanting eyes all aglow 
with bloodthirsty eagerness, the river-mud 
dripping in thick clots from its vast scaly 
body, aud its rank sickening odour poisoning 
the whole air around it adding a new terror 
to death itself, through the utter loathing 
aroused by the vile creature that was about 
to inflict it. 

Driven to desperation, the hunted man 
sprang toward the other side of the islet, 
meaning to plunge in and attempt to swim to 
the shore. True, he had just seen by fatal 
proof that the river was swarming with theso 
horrible reptiles ; but, faint as it was, this 
chance of escape seemed to be the only ono 
left him. 

But even this hope was to be taken away ; 
for, just as he was about to take the plungo, 
another huge, flat, scaly head started up 
from the dark waters, right in front of him, 
and he found himself beset on both sides at 
once! 

Human nature could bear no more, and, 
with one last wild, hardly human cry, tho 
doomed man sank down in a swoon, right in 
the path of the advancing monsters. 

(To be continued.) 
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L'ESPION ANGLAIS: 


A LAUGHABLE ADVENTURE AT PONDICHERRY. 


T had been a virulent outbreak of 
cholera all over South India during the 
early part of the year, but which, as is 
generally the case, gradually abated with the 
approach of the hot season. Among others 
whose cold weather outdoor work had been 
stopped by the scourge was myself, and I 
was forced to bend to the will of the powers 
that be both aloft and below. I held the 
appointment of telegraph engineer under the 
Government of India. I had just been trans- 
ferred from Mysore, and was proceeding vid 
Madras to my new subdivision, which 
extended from the seaport of Negapatam 
to the island of Paumben, when, on arrival 
at the Presidency, I received orders to do 
supervision duty in the telegraph office there 
as a temporary measure till the epidemic at 
all events moderated. Further, instead of 
Voyaging to Negapatam by coasting steamer, 
I was to march down, inspect the telegraph 
line; and submit a special report as to its 
condition. 

I started in the middle of April. The 
cholera had well nigh died out; but never- 
theless precautionary measures were still in 
force. The natives had to continue the 
lime-washing of their huts; and where the 
high road entered auy town or village of 
importance, examination sheds, with a sub- 
ordinate medical officer in charge, attended 
by a posse of underlings, stopped all way- 
farers and vehicles, and subjected them to 
strict scrutiny. Cholera camps" still 
stood; but from their neglected appearance, 
and the few individuals seen moving about 
the tents and huts, it was evident the worst 
was over, and that the cholera demon had 
taken his departure, at least for the time 
being. 

Among the duties that fell to my share 
during that march was the framing of a 
Line Book.” This consisted in the jotting 
down—in an oblong pocket-book—of each 
telegraph post, its description, whether of 
vood or iron, the pattern of insulator, if any, 
the approximate distance of the line from 
the road, the gauge of the wire, the nature 
of the country—wooded, open, or under 
cultivation—together with any other par- 
ticulars likely to prove useful for statistical 
and inspection purposes. Particularly had 
all junction, compound, and span supporta 
to be minutely described, and of all of them 
careful sketches were to be taken. 

In pursuance of these orders, one morning 
found me seated on a camp-stool sketching 
an important junction post that stood just 
inside the. boundary separating British from 
French Indian territory. The town of Pondi- 
cherry, the capital of French India, was 
before me; the telegraph oflice there was 
British, and I was looking forward with 
pleasurable anticipations to visiting & spot 
rendered so interesting, not only on account 
of its belonging to our gallant neighbours, 
but because of its many historical associa- 
tions. A few paces down the road, and 
immediately beyond the telegraph junction 
post aforesaid, stood the French “barrière "— 
a far more formidable affair than those I had 
met with in our own territory. There was a 
gate across the road, and on the right flank 
stood, a masonry structure surrounded by a 
wooden palisade, and above this gleamed 
a sword -bayonct, evidently fixed on a 
* chassepot,’”’ and borne by a “Spahi.” Several 
other members of the guard—all dressed å 
la Zonave —were lounging about the entrance; 
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while, topping all, the tricolour of France 
waved from a stunted flagstaff. 

I had not been two minutes at my 
sketching, when I perceived that the sentry 
now showed head and shoulders above the 
palisade. He must have seen me through a 
loophole, and having mounted a parapet 
that evidently existed on the inner side, was 
now regarding me attentively. (I must here 
gay parenthetically that the vernacular of 
Pondicherry is identical with that of the 
surrounding British Indian districts ; Tamil 
and Hindustani being the chief dialects cur- 
rent.) That I was an object of interest to 
the sentry went without saying, for after 
staring at me some time he called to a 
comrade, who, on mounting the parapet, 
showed, by the two chevrons on his sleeve, 
that he was the“ Caporal ” of the guard. 

The two gazed at me earnestly, and indulged 
in much gesticulatory conversation. It was 
getting interesting, but I said nothing, and 
went on with my work. Before long a third 
man had been called into consultation. 
From the three stripes on his arm he was 
the “Sergent” of the guard, and, having 
produced & pair of binoculars, he proceeded 
to deliberately inspect me; this, too, when 
not more than fifty paces divided us! Being 
similarly provided, I spied back at them. 
The three men used the glasses one after 
the other, screwing them backwards and 
forwards, and cleaning the lenses with the 
tassels of their fezzes; while the puzzled 
expression on their faces tended to so 
enhance the absurdity of the situation that 
I dropped my arm and burst out laughing. 

Not so my friends the “Spahis”; they 
failed, apparently, to see the joke; for now 
the two non-commissioned officers disap- 
peared, but the sentry kept his post, with his 
eye on me. My own carts and servants, I 
must mention, had passed the barrier earlier 
in the morning, and from the examination 
undergone by the few travellers who crossed 
the boundary as I sat there, the ordeal was 
not very searching; a few questions asked 
by one of the red.breeched “Spahis’’; a 
torrent of voluble reply; a careless glance 
into the cart, and voilà! the thing was 
done. 

I had finished my sketch, and preparatory 
to continuing on was amusing myself in a 
little dumb-show with the sentry, when an- 
other individual—a white man, a French 
oflicer by his appointments— showed himself 
above the palisade, followed by the “ Ser- 
gent and Caporal.” Refusing the binocu- 
lars tendered by his men, the officer ad- 
justed a long ship's telescope on the crest of 
the woodwork, and took a long look at me. 
Apparently satisfied that I was in no way 
dangerous, he handed the glass to one of his 
men, and addressed me. 

„Hola, M'sieu ! ” 

* Hallo ! " I replied. 

„Que faites-vous donc?“ 

I was young in those days; the spirit of 
mischief was rife within me ; something told 
me this would turn out an adventure; so, 
though I could spcak French well enough, I 
parried the question by asking my inter- 
locutor if he could speak English. 

* Leetle English I spik," said he. 

‘Can I come to you?" I asked. 

“ All righ! Come, sar.” 

I rose to my feet, pocketed my nole-book, 
and approached the post; the officer 
reccived me at the wicket, nnd I entered. 


The place was of a decidedly military 
character. The stockade was composed of 
thick palmyra rafters— certainly I should 
suy bullet-proof—and the parapet ran ali 
round. The building was two-storeyed, 
built of substantial masonry, with heavy 
wood doors, and loopholed for musketry. 
The officer occupied the first floor, while the 
basement served as a guard-room and 
habitation for the“ Spahis." 

„% Well, monsieur," said I.“ you have fine 
airy quarters up there," indicating his room. 

“ Oh, ver leetle,“ replied he apologetically. 

‘This place no doubt is a relic of bygone 
days,” I remarked. 

" Yes; anciently it vas outpost; now we 
have established it for ze cholera. But, 
sar, pardon; vat do you?” 

„Where?“ 

"Here. You vas making making — 
esquisse ; vat you call in Engleesh ? ” 

“I'm sure I don't know, monsieur," I 
replied, amused at my friend's perplexit y. 

" You vas making making- dessin.” 

* Oh, a drawing, you mean? 

“ Ah, yes— drawing." 

“Of what?” 

„Of zees," waving his hand round gener- 
ally. 

* No, I was not." 

"Sar, you vill pardon me; I beg to see 
your book.“ 

* You may beg, monsieur, but Ili be 
hanged if I show it to you." 

“Comment?” said he, relapsing into 
French, and frowning. 

* Because I question your right to make 
such a demand.” 

* Zen, sar, it must that I make report to 
ze chief of poleez." 

* Report away, my friend," said I airily, 
for I scented the coming fun. “But I 
suppose I am at liberty to depart 2" 

„Oh yes, sar, I am ver sorry. Will you 
cigar and leetle glass of wine?” he asked 
eagerly. 

On my assenting, he dispatched one of his 
men upstairs for the refreshment; and 
when brought I clinked glasses with the 
Frenchman, ignited the cigar, and after 
much interchange of handshakes, doffing of 
hats and bows, I proceeded on my way. 

After going a short distance I looked back, 
and noticed the palisade to be lined with a 
row of heads, among which was that of tl:e 
officer, with the telescope bearing dead on 
me. “Rather that than a 'chassepot, " 
said I to myself. Shortly afterwards a 
native in ordinary attire overtook and 
passed me at a quick pace. I glanced casu- 
ally at the man, and 1 recognised one of the 
" Spahis" of the post. He was hurrying in 
the direction of Pondicherry; my avant- 
courrier, no doubt; sent on to apprise the 
authorities of my coming! 

Pondicherry is a pretty town, laid out in 
regular blocks, the intersecting streets being 
wide, well kept, furnished with ¢rolfoirs on 
both sides, and planted with trees, after 
the European fashion. The native quarter 
is quite apart and distinct; so the unsightly 
appearance of huts and hovels mingling with 
the trim pretty houses of the dominant 
people—as is the case in British stations— 
does not offend the eye here. There is a 
publie garden, a Place Dupleis, a marina or 
sea face, and a substantial pier; and at one 
or other of these places the “ Spahi” band 


plays in the evening, at which the local 


beauty and fashion rendezvous in great 
numbers. There are some nice shops, pecu- 
liarly French, where everything dear to 
the hearts of our volatile neighbours is 
procurable. Wine, especially clarets, ver- 
muths, etc., are ridiculously cheap; as also 
leather goods, such as patent boots and 
shoes; all which are to be had for the 
proverbia] mere song This is to be 
accounted for by the absence of duty on 
these commodities. 

I duly found my way tothe Hotel Londres 
et Paris, where my servants had already 
arrived according to previous instructions, 
and I was glad to tind both bath and breakfast 
ready forme. The meal duly discussed, I was 
reclining in a lounge chair in the verandah, 
when a “ push- push,“ or kind of exaggerated 
bath-chair—the general means of locomotion 
in the settlement —stopped at the steps, and 
two Frenchmen walked up; one grey- 
headed and elderly, the other much younger. 
They summoned the hotel-keeper, with 
whom they had & whispered confabulation, 
during which they frequently glanced 
towards me. Presently the elder man ap- 
proached me, and, bowing elaborately, ** Mon- 
sieur vient d'arriver, n'est-ce pas?" he 
asked. 

* Speak English, sir," I replied, rising and 
returning his bow. 

“ Malheureusement je ne comprends pas 
l'Anglais," he said, looking ruefully at his 
companion, who shrugged his shoulders in 
the manner so peculiarly French. They held 
a muttered colloquy for a minute, and it 
ended in both retiring to the other corner 
of the verandah, where they again called the 
hotel-keeper, and all three talked together, 
accompanied by much gesticulation. Finally 
they arrivedata decision, for they trooped back 
to me, headed by mine host, who was a Chee 
Chee "-—ie. an Indo-Frenchman. Sar,“ 
said he, making me the usual bow, “ you 
spik ‘Tamil? ” 

* Yes," I replied in that tongue. 
all this fuss about ?” 

He appeared overjoyed at this piece of news, 
and at once proceeded volubly to inform me 
that the two * Seema Doraimáray " (European 
gentlemen) were very anxious to have a pri- 
vate interview with me; but that unfortu- 
nately neither spoke a word of English, 
Tamil, or Hindustani. 

„Where's the difficulty, landlord? You 
he interpreter: you translate their French 
into Tamil, and my Tamil into their 
French." 

He grinned. “That could be done, sir; 
but it is confidential, they say—some ‘ Sirkar 
Karyem? (Government matter) they have on 
hand, ond Iam not a Government official.” 

“Who are they?“ I asked. 

Jam not at liberty to tell you, sir. But 
you might try and converse with them by 
signs and so forth?” 

“Surely they have a Government trans- 
lator of some kind?“ 

“Yes - Monsieur Chatelier; but he is only 
just recovering from cholera, and unable to 
leave his bed." 

“ There is the Consular Agent the British 
representative: why not send for him, or we 
could go before him?“ 

"I suggested that, sir; but these gentle- 
mcn say they must speak with you first." 

“ Very funny, and very mysterious," Ire- 
marked. * However, ask the gentlemen to 
step into my room, and I'll see what I 
can do." 

In they came, closing the door carefully, 
and took the chairs I drew forward. 

“ Now, gentlemen," I commenced, what 

can I do for you?“ 

They gazed helplessly at nfe, then at one 
another, and both shrugged. 

I gazed buck and shrugged too. 

^ Sarl!" now ejaculated the old gentle- 
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man. I thought he had found some English, 
but he stopped short. 

I was ready to explode with laughter! 
„What do you want? " J asked, turning to 
the younger man. 

“Oh, yes," said he by way of reply. 

„ Exactly so," was my rejoinder. We were 
getting on famously ! 


* Poleez,” he added, tapping first his 


senior on the arm, then himself on the 
chest. 
“Indeed! Well, what can I do for the 


police?“ 

Hereupon the elder man resorted to dumb 
show. He pointed to me, and assumed an 
attitude as if sketching. 

I imitated him and nodded my head. I 
was simply in fits! 

The younger man now thought it was time 
to have his innings. He produced a paper 
from his pocket, planked it down on to the 
table, looked at me, and then pointed at the 
paper. 

I saw it now. They wanted me to produce 
my sketch. But I was not going to gratify 
their curiosity at this stage, and spoil the 
fun; so I merely shook my head and re- 
mained silent. They again exchanged glances, 
and, evidently realising the futility of further 
attempts to converse, they arose, bowed, and 
left the room. 

There was no doubt I constituted an 
object of uncommon interest to the geod 
folks of Pondicherry, for during that morning 
they were in and out of the hotel perpetu- 
ally, interviewing the keeper in whispers, and 
looking furtively at me, as I lay in my lounge 
chair at the end of the verandah. After tiflin 
a push-push set down a handsome, stylishly 
dressed lady, who called for the hotel-keeper. 
They had a sotto voce conversation; after 
which the lady disappeared into the house 
while the keeper came to me and presented a 
card: it read“ Madame Prudhomme.” 

„Who is the lady, and what does she want 
with me?" I asked in Tamil. . 

“Tecan answer neither question, sir; but 
she requests to see you, and is in a private 
room for the purpose.” 

Wondering what possible part a woman 
conld have in the business, 1 hastily donned 
a coat, and, proceeding to the room indicated, 
found myself in the presence cf madame. 

“Ah, sir!" she commenced in English, 
but with a strong foreign accent, ** excuse my 
troubling you, but 1 come on behalf of 
Monsieur Prudhomme, the Chief of the 
Police; he is my husband.” 

* Delighted, Fm sure, madame,” I replied, 
for on closer inspection she proved to be 
positively beautiful; a true type of brunette 
French loveliness. Tray command nie." 

She gave a little laugh, and, drawing her 
chair nearer, she said archly, ** Thank you, 
sir; the chief difficulty is overcome in my 
being able to speak your tongue, isn’t it?“ 

"It is. You have lived m England, no 
doubt 2 

* Yes, I was educated there ; and as it is so 
seldom that I have an opportunity of prac- 
tising, you can imagine how gladly I under- 
took the commission Monsieur Prudhomme 
entrusted me with just now.” 

„And the commission, madame? 

“Is to interview you.” 

“Interview me! Iam not a celebrity, or 
a globe-trotter, or a notability of any sort 
madame; I —” 

“Then, sir, who and what are you?" 

“May I ask, madame, how this concerns 
you?” 

“I will tell you,” she replied, drawing her 
chair yet closer, and laying her ungloved 
bejewelled hand confidingly on my arm. 
“You are under the surveillance of the 
police. The oflicer commanding the Killi- 
nore outpost has reported that you took a 
sketch of the works, and though he did his 
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best with his poor knowledge of English 20 
ask to see your book, he could not succeed im 
persuading you to show it. He-—” A 

"'Lhen it is a bond side military post, and 
not a mere cholera barrier, my taking a 
sketch of which seems to have upset you 
all?“ I interrupted, laughing. 

“ Yes, the place was formerly an outpost, 
but long since disused. On the outbreak óf 
the cholera it was re-occupied by a guard of 
‘ Spuhis,’ with Lieutenant Le Brun com- 
Tanding.” i 

* Well, madame? " 

“Monsieur Le Brun, being for the time 
under the civil authorities: in duty bound 
reported your suspicious behaviour to the 
Chief of Police. He, as you know, has tricd 
his best to interview you, but failed; 80, as 
the matter at present must be treated as 
strictly confidential till the fact is proved, 
and as, of course, no force can yet be em- 
ployed or reference made to your representa- 
tive here, Monsieur Prudhomme deputed me 
to see you, explain matters, and ask you to - 
to 

“Show you my book?” 

„Mes!“ she ejaculated. 

"put I cannot understand why you, 
madame, should be selected for this busi- 
ness." 

" For two reasons. First, because the 
matter, as it now stands, is of a delicate 
nature, and Monsieur Prudhomme can take 
no action till he has proofs of your having 
actually sketched the outpost. This can 
only be furnished by your showing your 
book. Secondly, as I said before, everything 
is confidential at this stage. My husband 
is, moreover, convinced that no ordinaiy 
interpreter, such, for instance, as the keeper 
of this hotel, would be successful with 
you, so he thought that I wight suceced. 
1 have been of use to him before in this 
way." 

"And supposing I refuse to show the 
sketch, even to you, madame, what would be 
the consequences ? 

"Oh, sir, they would be serious. The 
Chef du Service, or Governor, would have 
to be apprised ; reference made through the 
British Consular Agent to Madras; you 
would be detained here, for I don't know 
how long. and you might get into trouble.“ 

“And if I yield up my sketch?” 

" Ah, if you will do that it will simply be 
destroyed, and I will use my influence with 
my husband to let you go free, and say no 
more about it. You are but a boy, and I 
pity you." 

* but I might have destroyed the sketch 
myself." 

* My friend," she said solemnly, “ you are 
a gentleman, and will tell me the truth. 
Have you destroyed it?“ 

“No,” I replied, highly amused at lier 
earnest tone, while knowing what a farce it 
really was; "I have the sketch here, 
madame," tapping my breast pocket. 

"'l'uen you will produce it?” she asked 
engerly. 

I fenced with her question. 
Monsieur Prudhomme ? " I asked. 

"He is without; also Messieurs Pierre 
and Le Brun.” 

* Who is Monsieur Pierre.“ 

“Tie young man who came with my 
husband —his assistant.” 

„On, ah—he with the chronic shrug. Ask 
them to come in, madame.” 

She arose with alacrite, and presently re- 
entered the room with the three individuals 
mentioned. Le Brun, my friend o: the ont- 
po-t, favoured me with a bow and a shake 
of the hand, accompanied by the question, 
„How you are doing, sar? 

"En bien, messieurs," said I. breaking 
into French, to the no small astonishment of 
those present, “il arrive souvent qu'on se 
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trompe, et je vous assure que vous vous êtes 
trompés. Il s'agit de faire son devoir, et 
c'est mon devoir seulement que je fis. Sans 
doute vous me croyez espion, n'est-ce pas? 
Espion anglais, par exemple! "Voyez donc 
les fruits de mon espionnage ! Qu'en croyez- 
vous?" With the words I produced my 
book, and opening it at the page where I 
had sketched the telegraph junction post, I 
gave it into the hands of Madame Prud- 
homme. See here, madame," I said, “I 
was only sketching a telegraph pole, and the 
sole notice I took of your outpost, or what- 
ever you like to call it, is contained in the 
words I have written in the margin.“ 
“French cholera barrier," she read with 
almost bated breath, “Oh, sir! I am so 
sorry for all the trouble and inconvenience 
you have suffered. But why pretend you 


PD must be many & boy among the 
readers of the “ B.O.P.” who is “a bit 
of a naturalist,” with 
probably towards butterflies, beetles, or 
birds. But there are a good many kinds of 
naturalists ; some of them genuine students 
and some mere pretenders and humbugs. I 
have known a man who flourished a butterfly- 
net energetically by day and diligently 
treacled tree-trunks by night, in order to ac- 
cumulate a large store of dead butterflies and 
moths, and who then arranged them according 
to colour in a geometric pattern —like a 
piece of patchwork -and bragged of the 
number of specimens contained in his stripes 
and diamonds! Most of us have met also 
the man with a gun, who, having succeeded in 
shooting some rare bird, sends the body to 
the taxidermist and a paragraph to the local 
newspaper, and quite fancies himself as an 
ornithologist henceforth. 

Mark Twain has a word to say, in his 
humorous-pathetic way, about the species 
of naturalist * that writes books about birds, 
and loves them so that they'll go hungry and 
tired to find a new bird and kill it.” „Their 
name," he adds, “is ornithologers, and I 
could 'a been an ornithologer myself, because 
I always loved birds and creatures; and I 
slarted out to learn how to be one, and I see 
a bird sitting on a dead limb of a high tree, 
singing, with his head tilted back and his 
mouth open, and before I thought I fired, 
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don’t know French? You might have 
settled the matter off-hand with Monsieur 
Le Brun." 

“I assure you, so far from experiencing 
trouble and inconvenience, I have thoroughly 
enjoyed the whole thing. Besides," I added, 
* it has secured me the pleasure and honour 
of your acquaintance, madame." 

She now entered into a voluble explanation 
to her countrymen, and they, one and all, 
expressed their regret, but they, at the same 
time, fully appreciated the sense of humour 
which prompted me to let the joke run so 
far. 

"Ah, monsieur, how you are droll!” 
laughed Le Brun. 

“ Sar, your pardon!” exclaimed Monsieur 
Prudhomme, shaking me warmly by the 
hand. 
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and his song stopped, and he fell straight down 
from the limb, limp like a rag, and I run and 
picked him up, and he was dead, and his 
body was warm in my hand, and his head 
rolled about, this way and that, like his neck 
was broke, and there was a white skin over 
his eyes, and one little drop of blood on the 
side of his head, and laws ! I couldn't see 
nothing for the tears; and I hain't ever 
murdered no creature since, that warn't 
doing me no harm, and I ain't going to." 

The murderous type of * ornithologer " is 
happily becoming extinct, for he is already 
viewed with contempt by the true naturalist : 
and in his place is rising the student of 
nature, who recognises with Sir John 
Lubbock that “even from a purely selfish 
point of view, killing animals is not the way 
to get the greatest enjoyment from them," but 
that we should obtain far more satisfaction if 
we were to treat them with kindness “ so that 
they might approach us without fear, and 
we might have the constant pleasure of 
watching their winning ways." 

„My fondest dream," said John Ruskin 
in one of his lectures, “is that I may make 
some of you English youths like better to 
look at a bird than to shoot it, and even try 
to make wild creatures tame instead of tame 
creatures wild." 

We are arriving at the point where we 
acknowledge that the naturalist worthy of 
the name is he who studies not the dead but 


Oh, vez, remarked Pierre, giving me a 
hearty grip. 

Strange that they should have ignored my 
knowledge of French ; but I suppose it was 
because they wished to show off their 
English, poor as it was. 

After a little more conversation, in which 
the Frenchwoman bore the chief part, after 
I had ordered in wine and cigars, and after 
we had drunk to the health of Queen Victoria 
and the Emperor Napoleon, they all left. 
Scarcely, however, had the door closed 
behind them than it re-opened to Madame 
Prudhomme, who asked me if I would give 
them the pleasure of my company at dinner 
that evening. * We have maltreated you,” 
she observed archly. “We must now iry 
and make amends.” 

I went, and had a very enjoyable time of it. 


the living; and though this study may cali | 


for more knowledge and patience and 
perseverance than the old cut-and-dried 
lessons from books and stuffed specimens, it 
is at any rate far more delightful. Here 
it is, too, that ornithology offers such a 
splendid field for boy naturalists. Accord. 
ing to the British Ornithologists’ Union 
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there are 376 different British birds. Some. 


few are so scarce as to have almost dis. 
appeared ; but with how many out of the 376 
are we familiar?—even if we know—a- 
thousands of boys do not—a tomtit from a 
wren, a goldfinch from a yellow-hammer, th« 
flight of a cuckoo from that of a woodpigeon, 
the song of a bullfinch from that of a black- 
cap. 

If any of you have an ambition to shine 
as "ornithologers," the right road is no: 
difficult to find. 

l'irst and foremost, you must of course get 
to know all you can about birds from every 
source of knowledge at hand. Read book: 
in order to learn how birds are formed, an4 
what are the characteristics of the common 
British species. Watch them, in your 
garden, in the fields, in the woods; observe 
their many varieties of flight, where and how 
they build their nests, what they feed on; 
listen to their language—their everyday 
chirps, their love-songs, their cries of alarin 
— and try to distinguish the notes of each 


kind of bird. If you have a bicycle you can 
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ride into the quiet country, where the birds 
mostly live; if you have a field-glass you can 
watch them and study their ways without 
frightening them by a too near approach ; if 
you have a camera, and are clever at using 
it, you can take photographs of them and 
their nests. 
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“ fly above the earth in the open firmament 
of heaven." They have wings, their bones 
fill with air to buoy them up in their flight, 
their feet are (with a few special exceptions) 
adapted for perching on rough twigs of 
trees. If they cannot exercise their wings 
fully and freely they cannot be happy and 
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If while you learn and wateh you also 
think, there are some special characteristics 
about the bird world which can hardly fail 
to strike you. For instance, in studying the 
anatomy no less than the habits of “the 
fowls of the air" the observer sees plainly 
that they were intended by the Creator to 
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The White Egret. 


(Drawn for the“ Boy's Own Paper" by ERNEST GRISET.) 


healthy, because they are not living the life 
for which they were made. When you 
understand this, you will never wish to take 
nestlings from their nests to bring them up, 
however kindly, by hand ; and you will never 
see a wild bird in a cage without longing 
to set it free. 
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When you learn, next, how birds get their 
living, you will find that they are not only 
the beautiful songsters of the air, but that 
they have a very important share in the work 
of the world. A French philosopher once 
said, * The bird can live without man; the 
man cannot live without the bird." This is 
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Birds have lived and do live 


literally true. 
in many regions without man— perhaps a 
great deal better without him— but a land 
without birds would be a land of blighted 
crops, of sickly vegetation, of fading grass, 


and dying flowers—aland of famine. Almost 
every small bird feeds more or less upon 
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insects and grubs, caterpillars, larvæ, snails, 
flies, and so on; many of them eat the seeds 
ef mischievous weeds. By our own labour 
we could not possibly keep these creatures 
and these weeds down, so as to save our 
green things from being riddled and destroyed, 
or from being crowded out and killed, not 
even if we spent the whole of our time in the 
fields and gardens, collecting grubs and 
pulling up dandelions and thistles from 
morning till night. Naturalists have cal- 
culated the quantity of insects which one 
species of bird will destroy in a season while 
feeding its young, and they tell it to us in 
millions by numbers, in tons by weight. 
Swallows, starlings, rooks, finches, larks, 
flycatchers, sparrows, tits, warblers, wood- 
peckers, blackbirds, and thrushes, and many 
others have each their own special work, and 
doit. Sometimes the birds who work for us 
all the year through take a small wage in 
summer from the fruit, the corn, and the 
peas which they have helped to grow; and 
now and then people have, in consequence, 
thought it would be a grand thing to try to 
shoot them all. But a plague of insects and 
scanty crops have invariably resulted. 
Therefore the wiser we grow, and the better 
ornithologists we become, the more highly 
we shall value the birds as labourers. 

When our study has taught us, among 
other things, that it is contrary to the in- 
tentions of nature that wild birds should be 
caged, and that it is against our own best 
interests to kill them, it will take us another 
step onward. We shall learn to love them. 
Their beauty and their song rouse our ad. 
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miration, their utility claims our gratitude. 
Their happy little lives, their affections, their 
intelligence, bring thes» tiny fellow-creatures 
of ours very near our hearts, and their de- 
fencelessness speaks to every boy who has a 
spark of manliness within him. There is 
something not only cruel, but intensely 
stupid and intensely mean, in destroying 
birds’ nests and nestlings, and in stealing 
their eges, and these are wrongs which manly 
boys should make it their special business to 
prevent. No intelligent lad would, of course, 
do the first of these things. Only the lout 
and the dullard, the half-civilised and half- 
educated, find pleasure in the destruction of 
objects beautiful in themselves, and telling 
of patient labour and care, of God-given skill 
and tender love; or in barbarous cruelty to 
helpless bird babies. It is also to be re- 
membered that killing or taking birds, old 
or young, is punishable by law during the 
breeding season. 

But birds’-nesting has great attractions for 
boys, and it is sometimes covered by the word 
“collecting,” though not one-tenth or one- 
fiftieth of the“ collectors know anything of 
the sciences of ornithology and oology. You 
may collect carefully and considerately ; but 
in everything you do you set an example, and 
too often the result of this example of 
“ egging,” even by the real student, will be 
the ruthless, heartless wrecking of nests and 
wanton smashing of eggs by others, lacking 
his knowledge and conscience. The leading 


ornithologists of the United States have lately 
issued some * Hints to Young Bird Students," 
in which they say: 
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* There are hundreds of facis regarding 
the distribution of birds, their habits, etc. 
which are still unknown, and you shou i 
make it your aim to become an authority on 
the birds of your region, and keep records oi 
all your observations as to migration, habit:. 
abundance, etc. You will find ample oppor- 
tunity for work, as every year will bring to 
light new facts, and the more you contribute 
to our knowledge of the birds the more you 
will see what an insignificant matter the for. 
mation of an egg collection is in comparison 
with real ornithology. . . . Aid us by your 
influence and example in advancing true 
ornithology, and in discouraging the waste 
of bird-life occasioned by this fad of egg 
collecting." 

If you wish to be an ornithologist of the 
first class, therefore, you will discourage birds'- 
nesting among your companions, and en- 
courage in its place an intelligent interest in 
the living birds. It need scarcely be said that 
such things as catapults and stone-throwing 
will be abominatiuns in your eyes, whether as 
an insult to nature and science, as an offence 
against the whole community which needs 
and benefits by bird-life, or as an offence 
against your own chivalrous regard for the 
feebler animal creation of which man is the 
appointed guardian and protector. Nor per- 
haps need it be added that every naturalist 
will do his utmost to dissuade his sisters and 
girl friends from decking their bats with the 
plumage of those beautiful birds which are 
slaughtered by thousands every year for 
millinery purposes. 
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A CHAT WITH LORD STRATHCONA ON “WHERE SHOULD OUR BOYS EMIGRATE?” 


orb STRATIICONA, the High Commissioner 
for Canada, is one of those who have 
borne the commonplace name of Smith, & 
mighty family that has played no incon- 
siderable part in our history, and members 
of which have risen from the lowest rung of 
the ladder to the highest. His life success 
is a triumph of the aristocracy of labour. 
Born eighty years ago, young Donald 
Smith, at the age of eighteen, forsook his 
native land, and whilst William rv was king 
crossed ' the Atlantic and landed in New 
York. He entered the service of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, then at the zenith 
of their power and fame. How great were 
his services to that body may be gauged by 
the fact that his Lordship was appointed a 
member of the first Executive Council of the 
North-West Territory, 1870; and when the first 
Riel rebellion in the Seal River Settlements 
troke out in 1869-70, was a Special 
Commissioner. lt was the patient humane 


[By a B. O. P.“ SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.] 


policy followed at this period that did so 
much to quiet the natives and to lay the 
firm foundation of the peaceful policy of the 
last thirty years. The Indians and the 
French Canadians have now no mistrust 
of the British Government, and probably 
would not alter matters, if they could, so 
contented and prosperous are they. The 
emigrant is as safe in Canada as in London, 
and the subject of this interview did much 
to bring that about. In the Dominion 
House of Commons he was u.. for Selkirk 
1871 to 1878, and for West Montreal 1878 to 
1896. 

Educationally Lord Strathcona has done 
much for Canada, and is not only an 
LL.D. of Cambridge, but also of Yule 
University, and is Chancellor of the McGill 
University. His services to the great Railway 
enterprise are well known. He was a director 
of the Manitoba, Great Northern, and 
Canadian-Pacific Railway Companies. His 


benefactions have been yery extensive, and 
the Victoria Hospital and the McGill 
University have benefited by hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. And yet the hard 
worker, and plain liver, has his recreations ; 
and as Hon. Commodore of the Royal St 
Laurence Yacht Club, Hon. President of the 
Winnipeg Rowing Club, and as patron of 
the Manitoba Rifle Association and 
President of the Quebec Rifle Association has 
shown his sympathy with sport. The last 
honour is the Lord Rectorship of Aberdeen 
University. 

His lordship kindly gave me an interview 
on behalf of the “ B.O.P.” at his office in 
Victoria Street. I found him still as ever 
working hard, and apparently thoroughly 
enjoying the task, as I asked him just to 
tell me what were the class of young men 
that were wanted to people the Dominion. 

In reply to my question his lordship said, 
Emigration is commended to the very 
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The Man-eater Bagged. 
(Drawn for te Boy's Own Paper by C. H. TAFTS.) 
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many people in the United Kingdom and 
elsewhere who in their present surroundings 
have little prospect of permanently improv- 
ing their position financially or socially. To 
all such people, as well as to many others, 
Canada to-day offers the best opportunities 
for &dvancement. Here are to be found 
immense tracts of valuable agricultural land, 
and vast mineral resources, alike unrivalled 
in any other country; her excellent system 
of transportation, with her stable, yet pro- 
gressive system of self-government and 
admirable social conditions, combine to 
render the country on? in which the 
pursuit of independence, and even of 
wealth, is carried on without encountering 
the hardships and difficulties of former 
days; while the rewards to be reaped by 
individual enterprise and energy are not now 
td be found under the same conditions in 
any other land." 

What do you mean by the Dominion of 
Canada?” 

* The Dominion of Canada includes Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec and Ontario, Manitoba and the 
North-West Territories of British Columbia. 
Beginning with Manitoba, let me remind ycu 
that Manitoba province is about three hun- 
dred miles from east to west, and embraces 
some 47,331,840 acres. In other words, it 
is nearly as large as England and Scotland 
combined. If you take 10,000,000 acres for 
water areas, town sites, and broken lands, 
there is left 37,000,000 for active farm culti- 
vation, or homes for 116,000 families on 320 
acres, which is considered a large property 
for a well-to-do farmer. At present there 
are about 30,000 actual farmers in the pro- 
vince, so that there is ample room for many 
thousands more. Of course water and fuel 
are very important considerations to the 
scttler, and the country is everywhere at 
esy distances intersected by creeks and 
rivers, and many lakes of varying dimensions 
exist, especially in the northern portion of 
the province. There are also beds of coal 
in several portions, and there is an ample 
supply of fuel for all tim? at a moderate 
price“ 

And as to the climate ? " 

“The world's statistics show Manitoba to 
b» one of the healthiest countries on.the 
globe. Malarial diseases are totally unknown 
in the country, and contagious complaints 
ure rarely heard of. The winters are cold, 
but having a clear sky and absence of 
humidity, the extreme cold is not felt with 
the same severity as in many other climes. 
‘The snowfall is light, and on the prairie it 
rarely ever exceeds two feetin depth. There 
are no sudden changes, so that day in and 
day out the settlers dress for cold weather, 
and enjoy the season through. The winter 
months are from Dec2mber 1 to April 1, and 
the summer season from June 1 to September 1. 
Spring and autumn are delightful and 
invigorating.” 

"But," I said, “if you want to attract 
young England, you will have to satisfy 
them as to the social conditions of the country 
and so forth." 
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Ws is there inaname? Well, so much 

that you will find the most learned 
scholars going at it hammer-and.tongs, so to 
Speak, over the meaning and origin of some 
little name. Take the name Kent 
simple enough, you would think, and short 
enough to present no great difficulty. Yet 
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* Well, let me tell you that it is not at 
all surprising to find college graduates work- 
ing their own farms, and also amongst the 
most experienced agriculturists, mechanics 
and merchants, and men of all trades in the 
country towns and villages. As to the 
Government, it is moulded after Great 
Britain. There is nothing lacking in town 
or country to make life enjoyable. As to the 


Lord Strathcona. 


educational facilities, the selioois are un- 
sectarian, and national in character ; religion 
being taught when desired during hours set 
apart for the purpose. All religious denomi- 
nations, whether Christian or otherwise, enjoy 


equal rights, and Christian churches of 
various beliefs are found in the country 
towns as well as in the centres of the 
The school system is equal to 
any on the continent; the rural schools are 
about three miles apart in the settled 
The 
Government makes an annual grant ta the 
school, and all salaries and expenses come 
The teachers are all skilled educa- 
tionalists: primary education is alike shared 
by poor and rich. In 1871, the school popu- 
lation was 817 ; now it is probably 55,000. 
The average salary in the rural districts for 
The Govern- 
ment have also an agricultural experimental 
farm at Brandon, where they grow all sorts 
of things, and in addition they send round to 
The railway 
system is very good, and the tax is very low. 
You can get free grants of land, but you can 
also buy it; and in that case, you go to the 
nearest local office and pay ten dollars entry 
If the settler has money, he can find 
farms well made, and in advanced cultivation, 
on which he can cominence on as extensive 
If a settler has only 


provinces. 


districts, and the system is free. 


out of it. 


teachers is over 701. a year. 


the schools dairy iustructors. 


fee. 


a scale as he likes. 


WHATS IN A NAME? 


By ARTHUR MONTEFIORE BRICE. 


there are some who declare that it is a 
British word, some a Roman word, and 
If they have 
not yet agreed as to the language from which 
it comes, how on earth can you expect them 


others, ngain, a Saxon word! 


to agree on its meaning? 
But 


there are some common familiar 


small means, the better course is to obtain 
employment on a farm in the first instance. 
This will place him ina position to savemoney 
and to avoid starting on borrowed capital. 

" In some parts, like Nova Scotia, there 
are Indians. They supply the inarkets 
with baskets and other small articles of 
wooden ware, by the sale of which, and by 
hunting, they earn a livelihood. They live 
in tents and wigwams in the forest, on lands 
of their own granted to them by the Govern- 
ment, and termed Indian Reserves. Inother 
parts, like the province of Ontario, which is 
very rich in mineral wealth, and which in- 
cludes the cities of Toronto and Ottawa, 
there is à demand fora particular kind of 
settler; men to work and develop the agri- 
cultural and mineral resources are there^ore 
the kind Ontario most needs: agriculture 
and farming being the leading industries. 

„The demand for female domestic servants 
is always very large and steady, but for the 
young lady who is not inclined to work, and 
for the young man who is only a clerk, there 
is no demand whatever. But as respects 
artisans and mechanics, and men required by 
the numerous industries on the spot, they 
are urgently needed in the province of 
Ontario. Any head of a family, whether 
male or female, having children under 
eighteen years of age, can obtain & grant of 
two hundred acres; and a single man over 
eighteen years of age, cr a married man 
having no children under eighteen residing 
with him, can obtain a grant of a hundred 
ncres. The land is mostly covered with 
forest, and is situated in the northern and 
north-western parts of the province. The 
province of Quebec, as of Ontario, has yet 
much room for men and women, and for 
capital to develop its vast resources. We 
do not want out there ne’er-do-wells, and 
those who lack any sense of the duties of 
citizenship. Life will be very serious and 
very earnest, but for those who have energy. 
and who are not thwarted by trivialities, there 
is a prospect of an honourable career. In 
all parts there are Government agents, who 
not only tell you as to land for disposal, but 
who also advise settlers, and keep employ- 
ment registers. No fees whatever are 
charged, and the idea is, to do the very best 
for the person that can be done.“ 

His lordship went on to express a hope 
that the best of our public schoolboys would 
go out to some of these colonies, there to 
take their part in building up and developing 
the resources of these countries. 

„And,“ I added, there is no danger of 
Canada being nobbled by the United 
States?“ 

Lord Strathcona good-humouredly laughed 
that bogie away, and, as I left him,I 
saw that his imperialism and his work of 
empire building took into account all the 
arts and resources of peace, and that it was 
not by an appeal to arms, but rather by the 
development of commercial prosperity, and 
the inculcation of a high ideal of citizenship. 
that this self-reliant, eturdy, independent 
nobleman desired to see the highest pro- 
sperity for the Dominion achieved. 


names which we use on all sorts of occasions 
of the real meaning of which, I cannot help 
thinking, we are not very certain. For 
example, there is that very common little 
word “ jacket,” which so many boys wear. 
Well, jacket means nothing more or less 
than a little jack or jacque, and this was 
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originally a leather tunic that was worn over 
the armour by the man-of-war of the middle 
ages. It was on this jack that English 
soldiers were ordered to put the red St. 
George's Cross to distinguish them from 
the French foe, and here we find the begin- 
ning of the most distinctive feature of the 
Union Jack. Now, there is the word “ togs,” 
& name familiar enough to us all, and I 
verily believe that it is nothing else than the 
old Latin on --the chief garment of the 
Roman! *''Pocket-handkerchief " —thereis a 
mouthful (or it would be if we were not so 
used to it). Well, we can split it up into 
four parts: * Pocket," the meaning of 
which is clear; "hand," also clear; and 
ker-chief. Now the “ker” is short for the 
French couvrir, to cover, and *chief is 
nothing else than chef, the head. Kerchiefs 
were originally used to wrap round the head, 
as a sort of hood; then they were used for 
the neck too. Bo we get neokerchief. And 
then, too, it was a wrap or piece of cloth for 
wiping the face, the people carrying them 
in their hands or, as soldiers do now, tucked 
in their sleeves; so we get handkerchief. 
And, lastly, when Elizabeth came to the 
throne, and pockels were invented, we get 
the pocket-hand-kerchief! And the word 
„pocket“ is nothing else but the old Saxon 
word poke, a bag or pouch - pocket 
meaning a little bag or pouch. 

But there are other words which we often 
meet. They have just as interesting a history, 
but generally a briefer one, as the common 
names in use among us. They are nick- 
names. You have all heard of the “ Black 
Watch " and the **Scots Greys," but you 
probably do not know why these splendid 
regiments got their nicknames. Well, the 
Black Watch got its name from the very 
dark tartans that it wore—it was originally 
formed of Munroes and Campbells; the 
Scots Greys from the grey coats they were 
clad in when first formed. It was only after- 
wards that they also rode on grey horses. 
The Grenadiers used at one time to be armed 
with hand-grenades, which they carried in a 
leather bar, and the Fusiliers with a very 
light musket—for those times at least — 
which was called a fusil. It was at Cold- 
stream that General Monk formed the 
regiment that came to be called the Cold- 
stream Guards. And what do you think is 
the meaning of the word Dragoon? It is 
simply got from the short gun that these 
soldiers carried in early times (and still 
carry) the belching forth of whose fire 
was compared by the people to the dragon of 
their myths -—dragons, you know, are always 
supposed to breathe forth fire! And if you 
think this a little improbable, I only ask you 
to go to some museum and look at the old 
guns which were used by the Dragoons, and 
on their barrels you will see carved the form 
of a dragon -just by the muzzle. 

But there are names of regiments more 
remarkable than these. The 7th Dragoon 
Guards are sometimes called the “ Straw- 
boots "—simply because they were instru- 
mental in putting down some agricultural 
riots in former years. It is said that the 11th 
Hussars are called the * Cherry-Pickers ” 
because in the Peninsular War some of the 
regiment were captured by the French when 
picking cherries in an orchard. Just like 
a lot of schoolboys—I have no doubt that 
many of them were not much more than 
schoolboys. The Srd Foot are sometimes 
called the Resurrectionists’’—a joke at 
their having been very successful in the 
Peninsular War in discovering hidden 
treasure. The “ Death-or-Glory Boys” are 
the 17th Lancers, whose badge is a Death's 
Head, with the motto below “Or Glory.” 
The 57th Foot are called the“ Die-Hards," 
and I believe that this name is got from 
that plucky old Colonel’s command, when 
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the regiment was overwhelmed at Albuera: 
“ Die-Hard, 57th !" From these names, and 
many more that I might mention, one can 
gather glimpses of past history and personal 
character which are certainly well worth 
having. 

So with names of animals. There is some 
meaning, as a rule, which in the course of time 
we have gradually forgotten. It is easy to 
sce how “ Bull " came from the Saxon word 
t bellan which meant “ to roar ” ; but there 
nre not many people who could tell you that 
a donkey was named from his colour and his 
size —dun-kin: grey and of a small sort.” 
The greyhound was not so called because of 
his colour, but because of his home: he 
came from Greece. The terrier, of course, 
gets his name from his famous qualities 
as n ‘ burrowing " dog, the Latin for earth 
being ferra. And how many know that 
“poodle” is nothing else than the 
German pudel, our English puddle or pool or 
pond? The poodle is an excellent water- 
dog, unless it has been spoilt by bad train- 
ing. 

Now let me take you on board a ship for 
a minute—it is always delightful to run up a 
ship's gangway ladder. The cock-swain (o: 
*" cox'un," as he is generally called) is the 
swoin or servant specially attached to the 
cock-boat, and it ishe who will have probably 
steered the boat which brought you from the 
shore. At the gangway you meet a midship- 
man, the happy youth whose quarters are 
alwaysamidships ; beyond him, perhaps, is the 
lieutenant, who takesthe place of the captain 
when absent (lien = instead or in place of; 
the meaning of tenantis clear). The captain, 
who may be on the bridge, is at the head of 
affairs, of course, (caput = head). But it may 
be a flagship, and in that case you may see 
the admiral on the quarter-deck. Now that 
name means something very good and 
appropriate; it is nothing less than the old 
Arabie (those old Arabs were splendid 
sailors—and pirates!) Emir-al-Bahr— the 
Lord of the Sea. Now, if you walk forward 
you may meet the boatswain (sein, the 
servant), who has charge of sails, rope, tar, 
and the like; and you will come in time to 
the fo’c’sle or fore.castle. What do you 
think that word ** castle" means? Well, in 
old times the ships had a sort of wooden 
building, half dwelling and half fort. in the 
centre of the deck, and it was called the 
castle. So all the deck in front of this was 
called afore-castle. 

And now I am going to finish this little bit 
about ships by ling you a very funny 
thing. Roughly speaking, forseveral centuries 
in England, gentlemen and people of wealth 
spoke Norman-French and used Norman. 
French names, while the common folk and 
poorer people continued to use the old Saxon 
language. This is why most of our common 
everyday words were at one time Saxon, 
and our less common words were either 
Norman-French or Latin. Now the wooden 
sort of bedstead which people sleep in on 
board ship is the same in shape and general 
style (though there will be. of course, more 
“ finish "' aft) whether it is for an officer or 
a common sailor. But the officer's is always 
called a “ berth,” and the sailor's a “ bunk." 
Why? Well, they both mean the same, but 
one word is Norman-French and the other is 
Saxon ! 

I should like to add a word or two about 
common titles. That word * knight," for 
example, which is always used in a sense of 
honour, merely means servant " — a servant 
bound to defend whom heserves. Of course, 
it was the king whom the knights of old 
were bound to serve. Lord" was at one 
time written “ Llaford," and meant "the 
keeper of the loaf.” In early times, the lord 
of the manor was indeed the keeper of the 
bread ; all the tenants fed at his board or in 
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his kitchens, and got their supplies of food 
from him. He was, in fact, the sole 
employer. And “Lady” meant merely the 
same thing—she was the “ Liafdige,” the 
loaf-giver. To-day, at harvest time, you 
may see the farmer's wife distributing bread 
(and cheese) to the men and women who 
work on the farm, and the wife of the 
squire carrying good things to the poor and 
sick of the parish. Then, again, Earl” 
really meant an “ Elder," or the superior man 
in a certain district, a county as a rule; and 
was equal to the French Count. When 
French influences had power in England, 
after the Norman Cenquest, the word Earl“ 
disappeared for a time before the French 
equivalent, and when it was revived, we still 
find traces of the change that had passed 
over England in the fact that, though he was 
called the Earl, his wife was called the 
Countess 

Gooseberry— what do you think that name 
means? Simply the same as ° gorse,” the 
beautiful yellow fragrant gorse—becausc 
the bush is rough and thorny, and the Saxon 
for rough and thorny is gorst. And 
raspberry? Well, you know what raspberry 
is like—the fruit all divided up and cross- 
scarred, like many files. Now you have it-- 
and the verb “to rasp," at the same time, 
for the German raspen is used of both’ 
But strawberry—what of that? It is not 
strawberry at all, but strayberry, and anyone 
who has seen that delicious fruit growing 
will know what a capital name it really has. 
The apple has a Saxon name, and the 
custard-apple is really the costard apple, and 
selling it gave a name to the costard-monger, 
who now, as a coster-monger, sells many 
things besides apples. Grapes get their 
name in thc first place from Italy, and the 
word grappe meant a bunch at one time. 
And walnut— why, one could write & whole 
chapter about the name! It only means 
“the foreign nut," the Saxon word Wahl 
being the same as Wales" and “ Welsh," 
which merely meant a strange country, a 
strange and foreign people. Welsh meant 
“ foreigners" to the Saxons, just as Bar- 
barians did to the Romans. Then there is 
a very fupny name—the Jerusalem artichoke. 
It is not Jerusalem at all, of course, but Gira- 
sole; and Girasole means the sunflower, 
and this artichoke got its name because both 
its leaves and its stem are very, very like the 
sunflower's, which, I need hardly add, is a bit 
of botany. 

I think that this is enough for one time. 
It is enough, at any rate, to suggest to you 
that in the name of everything there is a 
little history wrapped up; that in the names 
of many things, that little history is curious 
and worth knowing; and that into the 
names of a few things you have had such a 
peep as you have probably never had 
before. 


Buried in His Books, 
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HOW TO PRESERVE A CATERPILLAR. 


[us seem to be very few students of 

entomology who know how to ** preserve" 
a caterpillar so that it may form an attrac- 
tive specimen of interest and instruction in 
a collection of insects; and it has occurred 
to me that many readers of the B.O.P.” 
might like to hear how this seemingly diffi- 
cult operation is conducted. 

As Iam a strong advocate of every boy 
knowing (as far as possible) how to make his 
own tools and appliances for the pursuance 
of his particular “hobby,” I will describe 
the apparatus which will be required by any 
of my readers who may decide to try their 
hands at larve-preserving. 

The first thing to be considered is how to 
kill an intended specimen. Now, whether 
insects feel pain or whether they do not, it 
is under all circumstances the kindest to kill 
as quickly as possible, so for this purpose I 
would recommend the use of spirits of wine. 
The spirits should be the purest obtainable, 
and the caterpillar, which should be taken 
about two days after a moult, should be 
totally immersed in the spirits until dead. 
For this purpose a small stumpy wide- 
mouthed 3-oz. bottle may be obtained, into 
which should be poured 2 oz. of the spirits. 
The bottle must have a good sound bung. 

The next things wanted are some pieces 
of blotting-paper, a small roller, a pair 
of pointed pincers or forceps, a setting- 
needle, half a dozen different-sized glass 
blowpipes, a spirit-lamp, a set of rubber 
spray balls, a piece of steel watch-spring, and 
a small oven. Other accessories such as 
scissors, wire, needles, ete. ete., may be added 
as found to be required. 

The blotting-paper should be good and 
thick, and cut into small pieces about 1 inches 
wide by 6 inches long. 

The small roller may be made of either 
wood, bone, or even glass. It should be 
about the thickness of an ordinary lead 
pencil, 5 inches long. and tapering to 4 
point at both ends. Above all things it 
must be very smooth. 

Suitable pincers may be purchased for 
about 9d. or 1s. per pair. 

Setting - needles may be made in any 
quantity by simply inserting the eyes of good 
stout darning- needles into little wooden 
handles. 

The blowpipes are more ditticult to make. 
Take & piece of glass tubing, about 8 inches 
long and ig of an inch in diameter, and hold 
the middle in the flame of a spirit-lamp, 
gently twirling it round so that it beconies 
thoroughly heated, at the same time keeping 
a steady pull on the two ends. As the glass 
melts in the flame. the middle of the tubing 
vill gradually contract (sec fig. 1) under the 
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steady pull at each end, until it parts, leaving 
both ends with a fine glass point (see fig. 2). 


When cold these fine points must be care- 
fully broken off up to whatever point the 
worker requires. The sizes of the blow- 
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pipes must, of course, vary according to the 
size of the larva to be operated on. A large 
caterpillar necessarily requires a large blow- 
pipe, and sice versd. 

A spirit-lamp may be bought at almost any 
chemist's for about 1s. or 1s. 3d. It should 
be made of glass, with a brass burner. 
Those lamps known as chemistry experi- 
inenting lamps are, perhaps. the most suitable. 

The set of rubber spray-balls must also be 
purchased at the chemist's, where they may 
be obtained for the small sum of 10d. to 
ls. 6d., according to quality. It must be a 
spray with two balls (fig. 3), as the ball 
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covered with netting is required for obtaining 
un cven pressure of air. 

The piece of steel watch-spring should be 
about 4 inches long, and must be bent so as to 
form a slight clip (fig. 4), which is passed on 


to the blow-pipe, and just holds the extrud-- 


ing entrail of the larva, keeping itin position. 
The steel spring may easily be bent into any 
shape by holding it in the tlame of the spirit- 
lamp for a few minutes. 

The oven may be made from an empty 
4-0z. cocoa tin, without the lid; but as 
the lamp has to stand underneath, it is 
necessary to make some sort of a rest for it. 
A very serviceable one can be made of two 
pieces of brass wire (fig. 5) and a small 
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piece of Wood. The legs of course must be 
long enough for the lamp to stand on the 
wood underneath (tig. 6). 

Having explained the necessary appa- 
ratus, I will proceed to describe how to use it. 

When the caterpillar is dead it should be 
taken out of the spirits, with the pincers, and 
laid on a piece of the blotting-paper, with 
the head towards the operator. Now take 
theroller, and after just lightly pressing on the 
anal end, to start the entrail, gently press the 
roller over the larva, beginning at the head, 
causing the inside to go out through the 
anal aperture. Be very careful not to press 
too heavily or the pigment (the colouring on 
the inside of the skin) may be spoiled, or 
the anal aperture enlarged by the passage of 
too much of the inside at once. Should the 
larva be clothed with hair, some trouble will 
have to be taken to prevent the hairs coming 
out or becoming entangled with the entrail. 
A great deal depends on the neatness with 
Which this part of the operation is performed, 
us, if the skin should become punctured, or 
the anal aperture enlarged, great ditliculty is 
generally experienced in the latter part of 
the operation. In fact, unless the larva be a 
rare one, it will be found best to throw the 
injured skin away, and try again on another 
caterpillar, 


Having obtained the skin, the next step is 
to inflate it. To do this, take a hlowpipe of 
suitable size (it should be too small rather 
than too large), and after passing the clip on 
to it, and fixing the rubber tube of the spray 
to the open end, gently slip the point of the 
blowpipe into the anal aperture of the larva- 
skin, holding it there until the clip has 
been placed in position so that it catches the 
extruding entrail or edge of the skin, The 
lamp should now be lighted and placed 
under the oven, and then the operator 
should carefully inflate the skin, by pressing 
the end ball of the spray. When the skin 
is properly inflated the tip of the blowpipe 
(with the skin on it) must be held inside the 
oven (fig. 7) until the larva becomes crisp and 
dry. The anal end of the skin should be dried 
first. 
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If there be any leakage of air, it will be 
made apparent at once by the reservoir. ball 
(inside the netting) contracting. When 
the leakage is only small, it may be remedied 
by’ continually refilling the ball with air, 
and keeping it always the same size, thereby 
ensuring an even pressure of air. If, how- 
ever, the air flows out as fast as it is forced 
in, I fear the only remedy is to refix the 
skin on a larger-sized blowpipe, as most 
likely the escape is due to the anal aperture 
having expanded too much at the first rush 
of air. When there is a leakage the shin 
will take much longer to dry; but when all is 
right, the time a sin shoald take to dry 
varies from three or four to twenty minutes, 
according to the size of the larva. Some 
of the very small larve only take about 
half a minute, but I would not advise my 
readers to try to experimentalise on any of 
these minute insects until they have hada 
great deal of practice and have preserved 
some really good specimens of the larger 
larvm. 

As soon as the skin is perfectly dry and 
crisp it may be withdrawn from the oven. 
And now comes the most delicate part of the 
operation, It will often be found that the 
edge of the skin has stuck close on to the blow- 
pipe, and the difficulty is to remove it with- 
out breaking the specimen, which of course 
is extremely fragile. Ifa gentle touch with 
the thumbnail is not sufficient to remove it. 
it will be found best to carefully damp that 
part of the skin adhering to the glass, when 
(as soon as it Is slightly relaxed) the specimen 
can easily be removed from the pipe. The 
skin must only be allowed to relax a very 
little, or the shape of the specimen will be 
spoilt. The damp portion of the skin may 
again be dried by simply holding it in the oven 
for a few moments. 

During the whole of the drying part of the 
operation the skin must not be allowed to 
touch any part of the oven, or it will be 
scorched and burnt. 

As all green tints are liabie to fly over 
heat it is often necessary to retint green 
larve. This may be done by pouring a little 
powder of suitable colour into the skin 
through the anal aperture and shakinz it 
about, when it will adhere to the inner 
surface of the specimen. Any surplus 
powder should be eniptied out again before 
mounting the specimen. 

The preserved skin, which will look like a 
living caterpitlar if the operation hus bcen 


performed nicely, should be neatly mounted, 
with a touch of shellac cement, on a twig of 
suitable shape, or on artificial leaves of its 
food-plant. The twig, however, is preferable, 
unless the arfificial leaves happen to be very 
like nature, which they very rarely are. 
Another reason why I recommend mounting 
on twigs is because artificial leaves take up so 
much more room in the cabinet, and as most 
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model - engine work, and also for many 
other purposes, small castings are often 
required - as the numerous inquiries received 
by our Editor prove—and if you have the 
plant necessary you can produce them your- 
self, and not only have the satisfaction of 
knowing that every portion of the model is 
entirely your own work, but also effect a 
great saving of both time and money. 

Small articles are usually cast in brass or 
gun-metal, and many of the requisite castings 
perhaps will weigh but a few ounces each ; and 
this small work is not generally liked by the 
professional founder, as the larger castings 
are less tedious and pay him better, so he 
charges accordingly, and you have also to 
await his leisure until he is slack enough to 
attend to you. 

Several correspondents have asked for 
instructions in casting small objects, and as 
the necessary plant is not of a very elaborate 
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of my readers will not have a forty-drawer 
chest at their disposal space is generally 
very valuable. 

My readers need not be afraid of trying 
theirhands at larve-preserving, for, although 
it may seem an elaborate operation, it is by 
no means so difficult as might be at first 
imagined. No doubt it is a delicate busi- 
ness, but if a little patience is called into 
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nature, and may 
be easily fitted 
up at home, I 
wil now endeavour to show 
you a simple way of doing 
80. 

There is, of course, a limit as 
to the size of the castings we 
can produce with our portable 
furnace, but any casting in 
brass, or gun metal, up to 
about 5 lb. in weight, which is a good 
margin for most amateurs' requirements, 
may be easily turned out with ordinary 
care and attention to detail; and large 
and heavy iron castings had better not be 
attempted at home, as they are quite be- 
yond the scope of the plant I am about to 
describe. 

The first thing necessary for the production 
of a casting is a pattern of the article required, 
and I think it better to first explain to those 
who have never attempted pattern-making 
the right method of setting to work, as so much 
of your ultimate success depends on the way 
in which it is made, for if the pattern is not 
accurate in form, or dimensions, the casting 
of course will be equally bad, or even worse. 

To get a thorough grasp of the whole art 
of pattern-making requires a considerable 
amount of study and practice, and I have 
not space here to give you more than a mere 
insight into the principle of construction ; but 
I hope it will be sufficient to afford you some 
idea of the correct way to proceed. 

Patterns, then, to begin with, are usually of 
wood : mahogany or pineis generally chosen, 
and it should be thoroughly well-seasoned 
stuff, free from knots or cracks, otherwise 
the pattern will soon become warped out of 
shape, and useless. 

Patterns are of two distinct kinds: the first, 
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service, and the instructions here given are 
caréfully followed, it will be found that a 
very satisfactory specimen may be the result 
of the first attempt. I have preserved a 
very large number of larvm myself, and am 
decidedly critical as to how a@ caterpillar 
should look when preserved, yet I can still 
look at my first attempt with ne small 
degree of pride. 
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By H. F. HonpEN, 


Author of * The Low's 
eun Launch Engine,” * Windmill,” etc. 


which is generally the most simple in con- 
struction, is intended to produce solid cast- 
ings; while the second is for hollow or 
partially hollow work, and for that reason has 
to be fitted with a core.“ The pattern for 
a steam-engine cylinder, for instance, requires 
& core for the bore, or inside of cylinder, 
while the standards, or supports, are generally 
of solid section. As metal shrinks in cooling, 
patterns should be made slightly larger than 
the finished casting is required to be; the 
usual allowance is 3 in. to the foot, but in 
small castings the difference is scarcely 
noticeable. 

The patterns for all castings which are 
intended to be machined or faced up in any 
way should have a margin of at least } in., 
to allow for the metal afterwards cut or filed 
away. 

The weight of a casting is often of great 
importance, and it is very useful to be able to 
get a rough idea of the total weight of the 
required article before casting, so that if 
necessary the pattern may be thinned down 
here and there suffieiently to reduce the 
weight of the casting considerably ; so re- 
member that a pattern of mahogany weigh- 
ing 3 lb. produces a casting in gun-metal 
weighing about 5 lb.; but if a pattern weigh- 
ing 4 lb. is of yellow pine, the casting 
would weigh 8 lb., or, if of white pine, about 
9 lb., as those are much lighter woods. 

Square, sharp, internal angles should be 
avoided as much as possible, as a pattern so 
constructed does not draw well from the sand, 
but leaves à broken edge which requires a 
good deal of mending; therefore allow at 
least 4 in. taper to the foot when possible. 
Cracks also are more liable to form at a 
sharp angle than on a curve. 

To explain my meaning, we will take for 
example a pattern for a model flywheel (fig. 1). 
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Here we have sharp angles at A B that often 
occur in a badly designed wheel, difficult to 
withdraw without breaking the sand, and 
causing an uneven, rotten-looking casting; 
but if the angles had bcen rounded off into 
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the flat, as at £ F, it would draw easily, and 
the casting would not be so liable to develop 
eracks, which often start from a sharp angle 
as at c D. 

In a properly constructed wheel, the rim 
should be in proportion to the size of spokes, 
for this reason. There is a much smaller 
amount of metal in the spokes than in the 
rim, and they naturally cool down first, and 
then the rim, contracting as it cools, draws 
away from the spokes, with the result that a 
fracture occurs, and the casting is unsafe 
and worthless, and generally known as a 
* waster,” as are all castings which from one 
cause or another turn out too imperfect to be 
used. 

To overcome this difficulty, some wheels 
are cast with curved spokes, as at c, thus 
allowing for greater length of spoke, with 
consequently more metal to cool down 
gradually, and the risk of fracture is then not 
so great. 

With the exception of those for very 
small articles, patterns are seldom cut from 
the solid block, but are built up with strips 
of wood, glued together so that the grain of 
one piece crosses that of another : this gives 
great strength, and prevents sp.itting and 
warping to a very large extent. 

When the wood has been built up roughly 
in that way to the size of the article required, 
it should be allowed to dry thoroughly, 
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and is then carved with chisels and gouges 
to the requisite shape, or, if of circular form, 
is turned in the lathe. 

In building up the pattern for a wheel 
(fig. 2), first place the rough spokes a B in 
position; each should be the full diameter 
of wheel, and scarfed flush at the hub; the 
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spokes cc are then cut to fit in between, 
and six segments DD are roughly sawn out 
and glued in between the spokes; next glue 
on six other segments of thinner wood E E, so 
that they break joint with those underneath ; 
and treat the other side in the same way. 

This forms the thickness of the rim, as 
shown in section, where c is the end of a 
spoke, pp the inner segments, and EE the 
outer segments. Circular thickening bosses 
arc glued on at F F to form the hub. 

When quite dry, mount it in the lathe and 
turn if to size required, and the spokes are 
then trimmed up to shape and rounded off as 
shown by dotted line. 

The pattern is now carefully sandpapered 
very smooth, and finished off with a couple 
of coats of either varnish or paint, and if an 
extra fine surface is required workers some- 
times mix alittle blacklead with stale beer 
and polish the pattern when dry with a hard 
brush. Weak shellac varnish is a capital 
one for pattern work, and is easily made by 
putting two parts by weight of shellac into 
twenty parts of ordinary methylated spirit ; 
it takes from twenty to thirty hours to dis- 
solve in cold weather, but can be accclerated 
by keeping the bottle in hot water. 

The same method of construction by glue- 
ing up is adopted whatever the required form 
may be, but for hollow castings more elabo- 
rate arrangements must be made. 

To produce a hollow casting a core is re 
quired, and a box has to be prepared to form 
it in. Take, for example, a steam-engine 
cylinder (fig. 3). 
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This consists of a hollow casting with 
flanges at either end to which the covers are 
bolted or screwed ; on one side is a project- 
ing block, in which the steam ports are 
either cast or made by drilling and chipping 
out with a co!d chisel. 

(To b: continued.) 
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Problem No. 580. 
By H. Bristow. 
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White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


A game (Sicilian opening) lately played 
between G. W. (White) and H. M. (Black). 


White obtained an advantage in 25 moves, 
and tried hard to win, but did not succeed. 


White. Black. 

1. P—K 4 P QB4 

2. Kt -B 3 Kt--QD 3 

3. Kt—B 3 1K 4 

4. B-B 4 P—Q3 

5. P—Q 3 3 Kt 5 

6. B- K 3 B-K 2 

7. Castles Kt—B 3 

8. P—KR3 e B—R 4 

9. P—K Kt 4 B—Kt 3 
10. Kt—Q 2 ht—Q? 
11. P—B 4 VP 

12. QD «P P-KR 4 
13. P—Kt 5 K B P' 
14. B. P B K Gch. 
15. K — R sq K Kt—k 4 
16. B. Kt Kt: B 
17. B— Kt 5 ch. Kt—Q 2 
18. kt—Q 5 B—Q5 
19. P- B 3 B- K 4 
20. Kt—B 3 B—B 2 
21. Q—Q 2 Castles- 
22. R—K Kt sq. P—R 3 
23. B-B 4 P-- Kt 4 (4) 
21. Ktx B Kt 
25. B--Q 5 Kt— B 3 (!) 
26. Bx R Rx B 
27. R—Kt 5 -B 5 (c) 
28. RB PxR 
29. P—K 5 Kt--R 2 
30. P—Q 4 Q-Q2 
31. Q—Kt 2 R—K B sq. 
32. R- K D sq. Q —DB 4 
33. K—R 2 Q—B5ch 
34. Q—Kt 3 Q.K6 
35. K—Kt 2 P-Kt4 
36. It —K sy. Q Q6 
37. P-K 6 HR —K sq. 
38. Q—K 5 P- K Kt 5 
39. PxD PP 
40. Kt Kt sq Kt—-B 3 
41. R-K3 Q--Q8 
42. P. -K 7 Q—QDa3S 
43. Q—K 6 ch K —R sy 
44. RK 2 22 Kt4 
45. R-K 5 Q—Q 7 ch 
46. Kt—K 2 Q-Q6 
47. R—K 3 Q-Q7 
48. K—B2 P -R4 
49. Q—B 7 P-R5 
50. R—K 5 -R 3 
51. K—K sq. Q—R 8 ch. 
52. K—Q 2 Q-R 3 ch. (4) 
03. R—K 3 Kt —K 5 ch 
54. K—B2 RNP 
55. Qx R R 
56. Q—K 8 ch. K R2 
57. Q—R 5 ch Q-K3 
58. Q—B 5 ch. —Kt 3 
59. QxQ xQ 
60. P—Q 5 P—Kt 6 
61. P—Kt 3 K—B3 


aud White resigned in ten more moves. 


Nores. 


(a) K—R sq. was safer. for White 
threatened R x B.— (^) Black must now lose 
the R cr the B. (e) A goad move to break 
the central P's or win the R back--(d) Black 
wishes to draw the game, but White tries to 
prevent it, and loses. 
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“ROCK OF AGES." 


THE translations which this beautifc! :ymn las 
undergone are numerous, the bet Anown Latin 
version, as given in our pages some years agu, having 
been made by Mr. Gladstone, who abo trarslated it 
into Greek and Italian. “Rock of Ages bis been the 
comfort and hope of countless thousands. When the 
late Prince Consort Jay very near to death be called 
for this hymn to be sung, and died with the words 
ringing in his care, The Armenians -o brutally mas- 


sacred in Constantinople during the last few yeirs 
fearlessly met their deaths chanting a translation of 
this same hymn; while General Stuart, the gallant 
cavalry lender of the Southern Confederacy, sang the 
verses as he Iny dying. Again, the last man who left 
the ill-fated Zordon when the went down in the 
Bay of Biscay in 1866, reported that he distinctly heard 
the imprisoned passengers singing it. We woinler 
how many B. O. P.“ readers can sing or repeat the 
words with true heartfelt sincerity. 
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“B.O.P.” COMMEMORATIVE 
-= TREES. 


V. BURROWES writes, under date of October 10, from 
St. Thomas, West Indies: I have planted a palm - tree 
in commemoration of the B. O. P.“ Coming. of- age.“ 
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USEFUL HANDBOOKS. 


Merssra. CASSELL & Co. have just issued, under the 
editorship of Mr. Paul N. Hasluck, an old writer for 
the B. O. P., two useful shilling handbooks, the one 
devoted to Mounting and Framing Pictures.“ and the 
other to ‘Smiths’ Work." Both books appear to be 
thoroughly practical, and that on picture frame making 
we can specially commend. 
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Our well-known B.O.P. artist, Mr. T. E. Donnison, 
has just published, through Messrs. Duckworth & Co., 
an amusing young people's book, in colours, entitled 
“ The Jaw-cracking Jingles.” The whimsical verses 
afford full scope for the author's clever brush. 
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MILLAIS AS A BOY. 


IN the “Life and Letters of Sir Joln Everett 
Millais,” by his ron, are some very interesting glimpses 
of the great painter as a boy. As a child and youth 
he seems to have been a tall, thin, weakly stripling ; 
but his love of outdoor Jife and sport seems to have 
done wonders for him in the way of licalth. Little 
John Millais commenced his angling career by catching 
sand-eels at St, Heliers, where his parents lived during 
the greater portion of his childhood, though he was, as 
a matter of fact, born at Southampton. In the ponds 
on the Manor of Roselle, in Jersey, he caught tench 
and perch, and when, later on, he came to London as 
an art student, carrying off the highest honours in the 
Academy Schools, while stil in his teens, he used to 
fish in the Round Pond and Serpentine, even after 
everyone else was prohibited. He and his brother 
were specially favoured by the Duke of Sussex. On 
many days he would take his recreation and obtain 
that health which he knew to be so valuable hy 
walking to Hornsey, to fish the New River, iu com- 
pany with his brother William, who was an expert 
angler. Very soon, however—-ns coon, indeed, as lie 
could afford it—he began to visit Scotland, and to tlic 
Jast was an enthusiastic lover and admirer of the land 
of wild crag and purple heather. 
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HOW TO LOOK UPON DUTY. 


Tux Primate, in recently laying the foundation-stone 
of new buildings, to cost about 4,0007., for the King’s 
School at Canterbury, spoke some stirring words on 
Duty. 

Addressing the boys. the Archbishop said that 
King's School was the oldest public school in England, 
and impressed upon them the importance and necesaity 
of devoting themselves to their work, notwithstanding 
that it might sometimes be disagreeable. If they 
could learn to look upon duty in thar way it would 
make them straight and worthy subjects of the Queen 
and worthy fellow-citizens all through life afterwards. 


EX 


A REGIMENTAL PET. 


THE antelope has been the crest of the Royal Warwick- 
shire Regiment since the battle of Saragossa, in 1710, 
when the regiment greatly distinguished iteclf, and 
assistel In capturing thirty standards. On one of 
these standards was a figure of an antelope. The 
Commanding Officer, Colonel Harrison, presented the 
standard to Queen Aune, and obtained her Majesty's 
permiaeion for the regiment to wenr this badge, in 
commemoration of the event. The 2nd Battalion of 
the regiment was lately stationed at Colchester, and 
occnpiel huts which were erected about the time of 
the Crimean war. The backgroun: shows part of the 
Officers’ Mess. The antelope is a specimen of the 
well-known black buck, which abounds on the plains 
of India. It has been with the battalion for nine 
years, and is about ten yenrs old. The coat of a buck 
of this age in the wild state would be of inky black- 
ness; but this one's coat is of a fawn colour, and 
resembles that of a doe. The horns measure, without 
the silver tips, about twenty-one inches, which is a fair 
length, secing that the animal bas been reared in 
captivity. The buck always marches at the head of 
the regiment, held by two band-boys, and gives them 
all they can do to hold it. It has a black coat cdgel 
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with gold lace, and a white collar, which bear the 
crest of the regiment. 
The smaller of the two boys who are holding the 


antelope is named. Arthur Norrington, and is one of 
the band boys. He is sixteen years of age, and ap- 
parently does not intend to grow any taller. The 
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other lad is George Kuight, fourtcen years of age; he 
is a drummer. Both of tbese lads were among the 
first to volunteer for the auti-typboid inoculations 


which have been introduced into the scrvice hy 
ares ot Wright, of the Army Medical School at 
ctley. 


— 2 9 P — - 
OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


NEW SUBJECTS 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


For the “ Rules and Conditions,” which apply equally to all * B.O.P.” Competitions, refer to page 60 of the preseat 
colume—that ie, the last weekly number Jor October.) 


XVIII.—Design and Construction: 
“A Window-garden Box.“ 


Prizes—Two Guineas. 


WE will give Prizg3 to this amount for the best 
model, judged both as to design and construction, of a 
flower-box for window gardening. Open to all ages 
equally. [Last day for sending in, Aprii 30.) 


XIX.—'' Maze" Competition. 


Prize—One Guinea. 


We offer this Prize for the most ingeniously con- 
structed Maze, formed on a half-sheet. o1 ordinary note- 
paper, the centre being a volume of the B.O.P.” Open 
to all ages. [Last day for sending in, April 30.] 


XX.—Drawiog Competition. 
Pri.e—One Guinea. 


The drawing below represents three dogs who have 
just finished their evening meal, and feel at peuce with 
all the world. We offer a PiizKof One Guinea for thebest 
sketch of those same dogs five minutes later when the 


— 


cry of “ Rats !" had been raised. Open to all ages. 
(Last day for sending ín, April 30.] 


We repeat here the following announcements, as they 
refer cqually to every month throughout the year: 


Descriptive Composition. 
Prizes—Treelve Guineas. 


We offer Prizes to this amount for the best. descri p- 
tion, each to be confined to 100 words, of the Coloured 
Plates thut may be issued with the present volume 
(Vol. XXII.). The descriptions should reach us within six 
weeks of the publication of each monthly part of the 
Paper. We will allot 10s. Cd. for each best description 
thus received, and, in addition to this, will award Fire 
Pounds, on. completion. to the writer who shall win 
most of these monthly Half-Guinea Prizes during the 
progress of the series. 


Special Merit Prizes. 


Gold and Silver Medals! 


We purpose giving annually a badge in Gorn to the 
competitor who in any year covered by our annual 
volume feries heads the list of Prize-winners as to 
number oi subjects - provided tlie success be in not less 
than thrce; and another badge in SILVER fo the 
competitor who bears off most certificates outside the 
actnal Prize winners. These medals cannot be won more 
than once, 
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WILL&,—An advertising quack G. W. K.—The premium ranges from X 
j of the ordinary kind. depends on the port and the class of vessel 
COBWEDB.—Statham's chemical is the most expensive. 7 


cabinets are sold at Ham- J. F.—The “B.O.P.” year is from the first week in 
ley’s “ Noah's Ark," Holborn. October to the last week ia September. 


Ivy.—Wash the plant with a A. W. M.-—Of no literary merit whatever, 


weak solution of the tobacco, ^ "n k 
or use some of the insecticide H. E. M.—Either one verse, or all; just 


stuff you can buy ina canister K. W. F.—We have already had a series of 
at the nurseryman's. articles on Homing Pigeons, 


OLD DADDY CinisTMAS, — We have no practical F. C. F. A.—Keep the tyres inflated, zive i h 
d ' * vr E 1 
LU 


4 


57 acquaintance with the handling of Norwegian a thorough good cleaning, and e 
praams, but imagine that the best sail plan for them parts, It is a good plan to let it "a 


is the one they are generally seen with. It will require looking to occasic 


READER OF Youn PAPER.—Get a catalogue from any 
wholesale chemist or chemical appliance dealer. 
You have evidently no notion of what a number of ! 
metals there are, Text-books are not price lists. | 

| 


E. A. G. writes to suggest that readers can make in- 
teresting pictures from any lantern-slides they may 
have by simply printing from them on to dry plates 
by contact. The result, when developed, is, of course, 
a negative, which can be printed from on to ordinary 
sensitised paper, or enlarged in an enlarging ap- 
paratus, We are obliged to our correspondent for 
his idea, but would remark that pictures so made 
must only be for private exhibition, or the copyright 
might be infringed. 


E. S. H.—No; the story has not yet been republished, 
and so can only be obtained in our back volume. 


@ANADIAN (Quebec).—Delighted to receive your letter, 
and especially to hear of your moral victory. May 
God bless and strengthen you still more. 


T. L. C. (Dublin).—Thanks for your letter We will | 


bear your suggestion in mind, but can hardly give | l 
another plate of engines for some little time, as many E 
ether subjects are awaiting their turn. a 


W. F. G.—We answered the question quite recently. : 
What you want isa graph. See our“ Indoor Games," A oed T 
part 8, where there is a full description. 


T. CAWLEY.—“ The Chariot Race“ was the frontispiece r 
of our second volume, You might get a copy by dd Ve LC 
advertising in * Exchange and Mart," or through dos 
some second-hand bookseller. r 
B. LuNN.—1. Wait till the summer, when it is light in mtt 
the morning. 2. Take in Cassell's * Popular Edu- YS 
eator.' 3. Perhaps a shilling. 4 The same d M 
measurements as an ordinary line regiment; but S wD il, 
you would have to go to Aberdeen, or wherever the S 2 Se eae’ Sok 


regiment might be. 


F. T. H. B.—Make a pad of clean white blotting-paper, 
Jay the stamps in it about half-way through, and 
then pour water on it and keep it wet until the 
mucilage is dissolved. 


F. J. BRADBKER.— We have been considering your 
letter, but to do such a thing well would require 
more time than we could possibly give to it. 


R. KENT and C. GobIp.— Lou will find such advertise- 
ments in our wrappers. in the “ English Mechanie," 
"Work," * Model Engines," aud journals of that 
sort. 


S. R. S.— For the sails use Horrockses' M long-cloth. 
The top side only was painted green, the under-water 
body was a golden bronze. 


J. H. LANGLAND&,— You will find the uniforms of the 
Lancer regiments in our coloured plate of “ British 
Cavalry, which is now out of print with us. 


F. FosTER. -- One way to waterproof a tent is to paint 
it over with a solution of gelatine until cold water 
does not get through it, and then to steep it for 
twenty-four hours in a strong solution of chrome 
alum. Another way is to steep it for a day and 
night in a decoction of oak bark. and then rinse it in 
running water. 


T. SHANNESSY.—The articles on the Electric Railway 
appeared after the issue of our “Indoor Games.“ 
Some day we shall have a book on electric matters, 


B. HoLurs. As a rule, you could not do better than 
call on the manager of the Sailors’ Home at one of 


the large seaport towns, A Cheery Greeting. 


“ Come along! You'll be all right with us,” i > 
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A BOLD CLIMBER ; 


OR, 
FOR AN EMPIRE. 


Bv Davip KER, 


Author of * Hunted Through the Frozen 
Ocean," 7e Finder of the White 
El. phant," etc. 


CHAPTER XXI.--CLIVE'8 FIRST AND 
LAST COUNCIL OF WAR. 


AS his friend had foreseen, Clive 
had lost no time in getting to 
work. 

The troops were already on their 
march up the river from Fort 
William, when the English leader 
gent off to Suraj-ud-Dowlah a de- 
spatch widely different in tone from 
the soothing letter” with which 
he had lulled the Nabob’s sus- 
picionsonly a few days before. Clive 
now recapitulated, with cold and 
stern precision, all the multiplied 
wrongs inflicted by the tyrant upon 
the English; and then, after offer- 
ing to submit their claims to Meer 
Jaffier’s arbitration (which, as 
matters stood, was very much like 
proposing a fox as umpire in a 
dispute among a flock of. geese), 
ended by saying, with grim signifi- 
cance, that, “as the rains were 
nbout to set in, he and his men 
would have the honour of waiting 
upon his Highness for an answer.“ 

Long after that memorable day, 
Clive recalled, with good reason, 
one incident of the departure of 
his troops from Calcutta, though 
at the time (with the fate of an 
empire swaying in the balance) it 
passed almost unheeded. 

Mr. Holwell, the new Governor. 
whose heroic constancy and cool- 
ness in the great agony of the 
Black Hole had fully merited the 
honour conferred upon him—had 
come down to watch the“ march- 
out ” of the English troops, and to 
exchange & few farewell words 
with Clive. Thetwo were standing 
side by side, when Holwell called 
out suddenly : 

* Hollo! there's that smart 
young fellow Hastings, who sent us 
such valuable information from 
Moorshedabad, at the risk of his 
life, when we were all on our island 
of refuge at Fulda, before you came 

Jesi MET ee Ab 282 up to the rescue. I thought I 
er a). ee — 3 knew his face. So he haB'joined 


9 1? 
Ar Oldan Hans your ranks, then ? 
(Zona for Sw“ Boy's ien Paper” by Victron ROBERTSON. ) 
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Indeed? said Clive, looking interested. 
* He must be a recruit worth having, if all 
I've heard of him is true. Which is he?” 

But just then up came an officer with a 
report which required immediate attention, 
and the matter passed from Clive’s mind— 
for the time. He and that young volunteer 
were not destined to meet yet. 

Once on the march, the troops advanced 
with all possible speed, and were already 
well upon their way towards Moorshedabad, 
when, one morning at daybreak, one of the 
many scouting parties of light horse sent 
out by Clive to reconnoitre— a detachment of 
twenty sowars (native troopers) with an 
English subaltern at their head —were riding 
slowly back along the river-bank, without 
having seen any sign of an enemy. 

All at once the dreamy stillness of early 
morning was broken by a wild scream from 
the yet unseen river below--the cry of one 
in mortal agony. 

The next moment the officer and his men 
were dashing headlong in the direction of 
the sound—a second cry, shrill, wild, 
despairing, coming to their ears as they 
rode; and when they swept up to the 
brink of the river, a startling spectacle burst 
upon them. 

Two huge crocodiles were creeping from 
opposite sides over the muddy flat of & low 
islet in the stream: and between them, 
almost within reach of the nearest monster, 
a human figure lay prostrate and motionless 
—a figure which, though in Eastern dress, 
had the fair complexion of an Englishman. 

One instant more, and all would have been 
over ; but, prompt at the word of command, 
the practised soldiers unslung their match- 
locks, and the crash of the volley echoed 
along the silent river like a peal of thunder. 

Whether wounded or not, the crocodiles 
were thoroughly frightened by this sudden 
attack; and, abandoning their helpless prey 
with & hoarse bellow of alarm, they plunged 
back into the water and disappeared. 

All this while the prostrate man had never 
stirred; but he might be still living, and 
saved he must be. 

True, the rescuers had no boat, and no 
means of obtaining one; but these reckless 
warriors, who had faced death in every form, 
were not the men to hang back from even 
such a risk as this. The quick-eyed officer 
had already noticed that the water seemed 
to be shallower between them and the islet ; 
and ina trice half-a-dozen of his men had 
dashed into the  stream—shouting and 
splashing with all their might to scare the 
crocodiles—and, snatching up the fallen 
man, bore him safe to the shore. 

Tom Watts (for it was he) proved to be 
still alive, though quite insensible; and he 
was sent as soon as possible to the rear, 
where—as might have been expected, after all 
this exposure and excitement—the next 
morning found him in the clutch of a high 
fever. 


I AM an old man now ; but I can recall some 
of the events of my boyhood and youth 

as clearly as if they had happened yesterday, 

instead of more than sixty years ago. 

My school days especially stand out 
before me, and amongst them a serious 
illness which befell me during my last term. 
About a fortnight after my return to school 
I caught a chill, which eventually turned to 
fever. 
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At any other time, Clive would have been 
greatly interested in this occurrence when it 
was reported to him, ignorant though he was 
of the rescued man’s identity with his old 
friend and school-mate. But, by the time 
the news reached him, he had no attention 
to spare it, the whole power of his mind 
being demanded by the most formidable 
dilemma that even he had ever been called 
upon to face. 

He had already learned that Suraj-ud- 
Dowlah was advancing against him with an 
overwhelming force; and it had been 
privately arranged between him and Meer 
Jaflier that, as soon as the two armies were 
near enough to each other, the traitor should 
pass over to the English side with the whole 
division of the Nabob’s troops which was 
under his immediate command —a movement 
which would undoubtedly decide the fate of 
the whole campaign. 

But, as Clive had dreaded from the very 
first, the dastard's heart failed him when the 
decisive moment came ; and just as one of 
his native scouts had brought him word that 
the Nabob's great host lay encamped at 
Plassey, only a day's march away. in came a 
confidential servant of Meer Jaflier with a 
string of smooth excuses from his worthy 
master, who evidently meant to balance 
between the two conflicting parties as long as 
he possibly could, and not to give the slightest 
help to either while there was any chance of 
the other winning the day. 

Then Dick Scrafton, who was still acting 
as Clive's secretary, and Nag the Koleree— 
who was standing at the tent-door as usual 
— 8aw a look on their chief's face which they 
had never seen upon it before, and were 
never to see there again—a look of «doubt 
and indecision. 

In truth, he might well hesitate. What 
was required of him was that, without any 
help whatever from the false and cowardly 
ally for whose sake he had thrust himself 
into this frightful peril, he should attack 
sixty thousand men with less than three 
thousand; and, as if even this were not 
enough, he must combat these fearful odds 
in the worst of all positions, with a river in 
his rear—a river which he must cross to 
reach the enemy, but over which, were he 
defeated, not one man of his little handful of 
heroes would ever return. 

Even Clive's firmness shrank from this 
terrible responsibility, and, for the first time 
in his life, he summoned a council of war. 

It is à common saying among military men 
that “a council of war never fights " ; and 
this one was no exception to the rule. Its 
members declared positively against giving 
battle at such a disadvantage ; and they were 
unanimous, with one exception. 

That exception, however, was an important 
one—Clive’s second in command, brave Cap- 
tain Coote (Major Coote by that time), under 
whose orders Clive himself had been, years 
before, at Fort St. David, just as he was now, 
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THE MISSING DUCK: 
A TALE OF MY SCHOOL 


There were no Sanatoriums in those days, 
and I was taken into a room in the Head- 
master's house, and nursed there by an old 
woman from the village, Mrs. Smith by 
name. 

How well I can recall that room: where 
T lived for six mortal weeks without seeing 
the face of anyone except old Dr. Pillbox 
and my nurse. 

It was the good old days of bleeding aud 


DAYS. 


by a singular turn of fortune, under those 
of his former subaltern. 

On this occasion the veteran. though hc 
stood alone, acted like the ‘General Sir 
Eyre Coote" that he was one day to be. 
His vote was given in one emphatic word. 
* Fight!" and Clive's face kindled for à 
moment, as if about to approve the daring 
counsel, and give orders for an immediate 
advance. But the majority had decided 
against fighting; and the young commander. 
after & brief pause, declared that he agreed 
with the majority. “I never," said Clive, 
years later, called a council of war but 
once; and had its advice been followed, the 
British would never have been masters of 
Bengal." Then the great leader drew 
himself apart, and for nearly an hour paced 
restlessly to and fro beneath the shadow of 
the trees, no one caring to approach bim. 

But his solitude was not unbroken; for 
all at once he heard a sound of low chanting 
not far away; and the last gleam of sunset 
showed him the dim figure of his trusty 
follower, Nag the Koleree, who, kneeling on 
the ground, was casting upon his own head 
the petals of the basil-flower, and singing 
meanwhile a low, dirge-like hymn. 

Clive’s face changed as he suddenly called 
to mind that this was the way in which the 
Koleree mountaineers were wont to prepare 
for death. 

“ What dost thou here, O Nag?” asked 
he quickly. 

* I am preparing for death, Daring in War, 
after the fashion of my forefathers,” replied 
the Hindu, in a tone of gloomy resignation. 
^ Thou knowest that the gods have gifted me 
with the power to see that which must come 
to pass; and by that power I know that, as 
the morrow shall be the greatest day of thy 
life, so shall it be the last day of mine!” 

* Thou thinkest then that I will fight with 
ihe hosts of Bengal," said Clive, looking 
fixedly at him. 

“I know thou wilt,“ answered the savage 
firmly; *and no man shall be able to stand 
before thee. As for me, I care not—what 
is foredoomed must needs come to pass. 
What saith Vyasa the holy one,* possessor of 
incomparable wisdom? ‘It behoveth not te 
grieve for that which is to be; for who can, 
by his wisdom, avert the decrees of Fate? 
and no one can leave the way marked out 
for him. Ere to-morrow's sun go down, Naz, 
the son of Hati, will have gone to the abode 
of Yama” (the god of death), even as his 
ancestors before him!“ 

And Clive, without making any reply, 
turned slowly away, deep in silent thought. 

Half an hour later he had issued orders to 
get everything in readiness for passing the 
river on the morrow, and giving battle to the 
enemy. 


* Author of the great Hindu epic, * Maha-Bhara‘ta,” 
Which may be called the Iliad of India, 
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starvation for fevers, and I certainly had my 
share of both. 

At first I must have been unconscious cf 
most that happened; but when I began to 
recover, oh ! how nauseous seemed the beef- 
tea, and water-gruel (a favourite article of 
sick diet in those days), and all the other 
messes with which I was provided. I hat, d 
such stuff at all times, but when my appetite 
returned, as it did when the fever lett ine, 


I felt positively ravenous, at times, and 
could have eaten a hearty meal, if I could 
have got it. But in vain I begged for even 
a mutton-chop, much less the half dozen I 
felt I could have disposed of! 

“We must be very careful, nurse," said 
old Dr. Pillbox, rubbing his hands the while; 
“ Master Jones may have an egg with his 
tea to-night, but meat would be poison to 
him just now"; and with that he bowed 
himself out of the room—would that I could 
have hastened his footsteps with a kick ! 

I really felt inclined to cry. ‘An egg,” 
indeed, when I felt I could have eaten a 
whole fowl; and to be mewed up like this, 
when there was nothing in the world the 
matter with me now, except that they were 
starving me to death! I longed to write 
home, but the penny post had not yet been 
established; there were no railroads or 
telegraphs ; and, once at school, we had very 
little communication with our homes, until 
the returning holidays. 

I sat and counted the weeks till 
Christmas ; poking up the tire as I did so, 
into a blaze. Hurrah! only another month 
till we were home again. Life was not so 
bad after all. 

Thoroughly tired out, however, I threw 
myself on my bed, and must soon have 
fallen asleep, for it was after eight o'clock 
when I awoke, and I had had a most 
delicious dream! I dreamt, in fact, that I 
was eating a hearty dinner. I smelt that 
dinner, even in my dreams! 

And then I realised the bitter truth, that it 
was a delusion after all. I was as hungry as 
ever, or more so! But no! the smell was a 
reality—a s&voury, appetising smell was in 
the air. Where could it be coming from? 
—not from my room at any rate. I softly 
opened the door to the lobby. Nurse was, I 
knew, at her supper in the kitchen. I 
peered down over the banisters, and there, 
on a tray in the hall, were some covered 
dishes, containing, no doubt, the Head. 
master's supper. 

Without a pause I flew downstairs ; 
hunger gave wings to my feet. I raised the 
first cover I saw, and discovered a duck: 
done to a turn, and smoking hot! Seizing 
it by & leg, I replaced the cover; and flew 
upstairs again to my room, forgetful of 
everything, except my duck ! 

No wonder I had smelt it! It was the most 
delicious bird I had ever tasted in my life! 

I had eaten half of it, before it even 
occurred to me that as I had deprived the 
Head of his supper, there would probably be 
a row before long about it, and certainly an 
unusual commotion did seem to be going on 
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downstairs; bells were ringing with more 
than usual violence, and I heard voices and 
footsteps in the passages. 

But though I trembled in my skin for fear 
of discovery, I could not help laughing us 
I thought of the Head’s disappointment ! 
But his loss was my gain; and as I sucked 
each juicy bone I laughed again at old 
Pillbox’s horror if he only knew the feast I 
was having. Poison indeed! I felt returning 
strength with every mouthful! At last my 
meal was over: I had picked clean every 
bone, and, now, where on earth was I to hide 
them ? 

No one had come near me while I had my 
feast —whatever mystery surrounded the 
disappearance of the duck, I had evidently 
not been thought of. But these bones would 
tell a fearful tale, and hide them I must. 
But where ? 

My room was bare of everything except 
my bed, a table and chair, and a washstand. 

Mrs. Smith slept in the adjoining dressing- 
room, and as she must now have finished 
her supper downstairs, and be on her way to 
bed, my danger became imminent. 

I looked at the window, but I should 
never have time to open the shutters, and, 
besides, throwing them outside would betray 
me next morning. 

Oh that I could have eaten them too! 
But that was a feat beyond even me! 

At last, in despair, I hastily thrust them 
under my mattress, trusting to Mrs. Smith's 
indolence in making my bed to their 
remaining there until, at all events, I had 
left the school, which I was hoping to do at 
Christmas. 

And then came one happy day when old 
Pillbox gave me a clean bill of health, and I 
was allowed to enter school life once more. 

Of course many exclamations greeted my 
reappearance, and chief amongst the pieces 
of news that were told me was the story 
of the stolen duck. 

I laughed at it heartily, partly to cover my 
guilty feelings, and partly because it did 
seem so comical to me, that I alone (as I 
fancied) should know the true solution of the 
mystery. It was only when the Head 
greeted me with “ Appetite good, Jones?“ 
and I thought I could deteet the very 
faintest twinkle as his eye met mine that I 
felt at all uneasy. What if he should 
knew about it after all! I trembled at the 
thought. 

Day after day passed, however. and I was 
just making up my mind that Ishould get 
off free after all, when an invitation to 
supper in the Head's house came for all the 
sixth form, of whom I was cne. 
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The next day the school would go down; 
and once on the top of the coach good-bye to 
all the duck-bones in Christendom ! 

The smell of supper, as we entered the 
Head's house, reminded me curiously of my 
never-to-be-forgotten duck! and, sure enough, 
when we sat down to table, amongst other 
things likely to tempt the appetite of school- 
1 there were roast ducks enough to feast 
us all. 

I tried not to betray myself, but I felt I 
must give one glance at the Head's face; 
and there again was certainly that horrid 
twinkle that had so alarmed and puzzled moe 
before. Was a Nemesis about to overtake mo 
after all? Had the bones been discovered ? 
As these and similar thoughts flashed through 
my mind, I heard the Head’s voice saying to 
one of the servants, * Bring in Master Jones’s 
supper," and a bowl of beastly gruel was 
placed before me; while all the fellows 
stared their best, and I grew crimson with 
fury and chagrin. No punishment that could 
have been devised would have made me as 
heartily ashamed of myself as I was at that 
moment. “Pm awfully sorry, I am indeed, 
sir," I stammered out. 

“ Upon my word, so am I," cried the Head, 
roaring with laughter. **I never was more 
sorry in my life than when I missed that 
duck, you young rascal. Pity you couldn't 
eat the bones too! Ha! ha!” and there. 
wasn’t & fellow in the room that wasn't. 
grinning from ear to ear, except myself. At. 
last, seeing my confusion, he added kindly, 
“There, send that slop away that’s before 
you ; that was only my decoy duck. I wanted 
to see if I was perfectly sure it was you. Eat 
f fone supper now ; these ducks are getting 
cold.“ 

Well, there wasn't a boy present wbo. 
didn't feel with me that of all the Head- 
masters in England we had got the best. 
We cheered him to the echo, and never in 
the annals of the school was there such a 
supper as we had that night. 

The suppers in the Head's house were 
usually occasions of great decorum, which 
were looked forward to with as much awe as 
pleasure. 

But this time we forgot everything in our 
enthusiasm, and shouted ** For he's a jolly 
good fellow’? till the fellows outside 
wondered what on earth had come over us. 

After supper I had to give a full and 
detailed account of the flight of the duck, 
interrupted often by the roars of laughter of 
the Head himself. And then he in turn told 
ns of the discovery of the bones by Mrs. 
Smith, and of how long it had taken him 
before he could think of a fitting punishment ! 
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INDIAN AND CANADIAN SKETCHES. 


By F. H. WILLIAus. 


II. THE GIRDLE OF EMPIRE °; SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CANADIAN-PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


Ten years ago the sole means of 
communication between the seaboard 
and the interior of Canada was afforded by 
that long chain of lakes and rivers which 
extends from the St. Lawrence estuary to the 
heart of Manitoba. 

Along this route for nearly two hundred 
years the great fur transport of the Hudson 
Bay and the North-West Trading Companies, 
English and French respectively, was carried 
on, by relays of Indian voyageurs in their 
birch-burk canoes; over this river road, too, 
fron the early seventies onwards there 
passed an ever-increasing multitude of Anglo- 
Saxon settlers, heading for the vasi tracts cf 
fertile prairie land westward ho! 

This tedious and costly mode of transit 


was presently found to be wholly inadequate 
as a factor in the opening up and develop. 
ment of a new country, equal, be it remern- 
bered, in area to the whole of Europe. 

An Alexander arose straightway to cut the 
knot of this mighty problem, for in 1850 the 
engineering genius of Sanford Fleming 
struck the furrow line of a great iron road 
across the face of the land, and the generous 
enterprise of railway and merchant princes, 
who saw infinite possibilities latent in the 
soil, and backed their opinions with a mint of 
money, brought the scheme to a triumphant 
issue within six years of its inception. 

Hundreds of townships leapt into vigorons 
existence along this Qucen’s Highway of 3,000 
milestones. Cities by the score —Fort William, 


the great grain-shipping depot, Winnipeg, 
the distributing centre of the West, Calgary, 
Brandon, Vancouver, to name a mero 
handful—saw their birthday of civic life and 
prosperity in those years, 1884-5, when the 
great army of contractor's men, advancing 
from the east, overtook and passed by the 
embryo settlements, laying down and spiking 
sleepers nnd rails, at the rate of three and 
four miles a day in the road-making march 
towards the Rocky Mountains. 

Certain points in travel experiences out 
west strike the newcomer with some interest, 
and may be worthy of brief rclation. 

Fresh from the crowded network of lince 
in cur little island we find at the outset, with 
feelings akin to disappointment, that this 
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giant steel girdle of the Dominion, for the 
‘greater part of its length, is compact of one 
single strand. 

A journey westward over long spider- 
built viaducts, through cuttings blasted, 
mile after mule. into the very core of stony- 
hearted mountains, skirting anon vast 
trembling morasses and storm-swept ravines, 
explains to the full this seeming insufficiency, 
and leaves us marvelling at the engineering 
audacity that has accomplished so much 
under conditions of such hazard. 

Beyond the Great Lakes, in an easier 


H We this is strange! Surely I’ve seen 
that before ? " and Mr. Bartle turned 
his newspaper impatiently. 
His two boys, Harry and Dick, home for 
Easter—Easter was early that year—írom 
boarding-school, nudged each other and 
. stifled a laugh. 

Mr. Bartle looked up at his wife, who 
was pouring out the coffee. * My dear," he 
said, ** listen to this " ; he began to read her 
a paragraph, but was interrupted. 

“Why, Henry," exclaimed Mrs. Bartle, 
looking up in surprise, “that was in 
vestezday's paper!“ 

S0 it was—so it was; I remember now. 
Dear me!” Mr. Bartle looked at the date 
cof his newspaper. 

“March 311" he cried lugubriously. 
“Who in the world stuck it on the 
breakfast-table instead of to-day’s ——”’ 

April fool! April fool!" laughed the 
boys. “ Oh, Dad, forgive us; but it’s the first 
of April, you know!” 

For one moment Mr. Bartle looked at 
them sternly —very sternly indeed. Then a 
saving recollection made his countenance 
change. Laughing as heartily as they, he 
flung the old newspaper at their heads, 
calling them rascals and villains, and 
threatening to pack them off back to 
school. 

“But you won't, Dad!” they cried, 
jumping up and dancing delightedly round 
his chair.“ You're game! You're game!” 

“My dears, what an expression!” 
remonstrated their mother. 

“Let them be!" responded the father 
good-naturedly. Boys will be boys, you 
know. I remember when I was at school 
how we once made an April fool of our 
head-master. Ay, and of all the other 
masters too. Pll tell you the story, lads, 
some time." 

*Oh, do, Dad!" they cried, for they 
dearly loved a story—“ tell us now." 

** No, no, boys; not just now," said their 
mother. Let father finish carving and 
have his breakfast in peace.” 

“And his newspaper," suggested the 
father, with twinkling eyes. “ You must let 
him have to-day's paper, ragamuflins ! " 

The boys got the paper from its hiding- 
place behind the sofa cushions, and placed it 
on the table near their father. Then they 
turned to their breakfast, with a good 
appetite. 

Later in the day, in the gloaming, just 
before lights were brought in, Mr. Bartle, 
who had returned rather earlier than usual 
from his oflice, related his story. 

* I was at a large school in Lancashire, as 
you know,” he said, “and it was in the year 
1846 that several of us boys resolved to play 
a huge joke on the masters, and, indeed 
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country, the line runs double for many miles 
to serve the needs of the grain trattic from 
wheat-bearing areas. Westwards from 
Winnipeg, the interminable procession of tele- 
graph-poles narrows down again, in unbroken 
perspective right up to the sky-line, and 
here and there the Pacific express is “ side 
tracked," as the East-bound mail thunders past 
bearing precious freight for the Atlantic liners. 

On the C.-P. R.” we find at once a brand- 
new set of names for the common objects of 
travel. 

Depot,“ „conductor,“ “ engineer," “ train 
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A HUGE JOKE. 
By E. C. KENYON, 


Author of “ Lost in the Backwoods,” “ Daring Tom,” ete. etc. 


almost everyone connected with the school. 
How we plotted and talked about it! But 
all so cautiously that we were never found 
out. Lmust tell you a loud bell was rung 
every morning at six o'clock, when we were 
to rise; then at seven the bell rang again 
for us to go to morning chapel "—he paused. 

“How early!" exclaimed Harry. It 
must have been awfully hard work to get up, 
especially on dark mornings! ”’ 

“I'm glad we haven't to be up so soon," 
said Dick. “Seven o'clock seems a lot too 
soon when we are sleepy.” 

“Well, we had to get up at six," 
continued their father. But now listen. In 
the dusk of the last evening in March 
several of us boys might have been seen 
creeping about stealthily from room to room 
wilh a ladder, by which, every now and 
then, one of us mounted toa clock. And in 
the bedrooms, when it was dark and all was 
still, the same boys prowled about from one 
bed to another, feeling for watch after 
watch. They did not steal the watches, of 
course; but they tampered with them, and 
put them back again where they were 
before." Mr. Bartle paused to re-light his pipe. 

Oh, go on, Dad ! " cried the boys; “what 
had they been doing with the clocks and 
watches?“ 

“The next morning," continued Mr. 
Bartle slowly, not heeding the question, ** at 
five o'clock a boy was seen going stealthily 
along the embattled wall which con- 
nected the look-out tower in front of the 
house with the belfry. Then the bell was 
rung rather jerkily — because the ringer was 
not accustomed to the task—and the sleepy 
boys and masters prepared to get up ——"' 

At five o'clock, Dad ? " cried the boys. 

“They didn't feel as if it could be sir 
o'clock ; but they looked at their watches and 
found it was six by them, so they all 
dressed for seven o'clock chapel. In due 
time the sergeant who rang the bell began to 
ring it lustily—he had been asleep, and had 
not heard that five o'clock bell, so he, the 
only man whose watch was right, was under 
the impression he was ringing the first 
* gelting-up " bell. Then the whole school, 
the boys, the prefects, the masters, even the 
Doctor himself, came trooping along to seven 
o'clock chapel. And, lo! it was six o'clock ! '' 
The narrator chuckled over the recollection 
of that most stupendous joke. 

* What happened ? " exclaimed Harry. 

* Did the boys get punished ? " demanded 
Dick, with a schoolboy's love of tragedy. 
“For of course they had put all the clocks 
and watches on an hour?“ 

“They had," said Mr. Bartle. * They 
had put them on an hour. It was the first 
of April, and it was à wholesale way of 
making April fools ! " 


despatcher," freight car,“ take the 
places of our old friends “ station,“ guard.“ 
* driver," *station-master," and * goods 
trucks," and there is never a“ porter“ along 
the whole line! Self-help is the dominant 
note of the country, Let us set ourselves in 
tune with it, and that speedily. The baggage- 
master will look after our heavier impedi- 
menta—and as for mere kit-bags and travel. 
ling-wraps, there is but one stern rule— 
e Rustle round and take care of the ‘traps’ 
yourself, and the trunks will take care oí 
themselves.” : 


* But did the boys get punished? Ob, I 
should think they did!“ cried Dick. 

“Our head-master would have whacked 
them well!” exclaimed Harry. 

* Well, vou see," said their father, *'it 
was a lovely spring morning. And our head- 
master dear man — enjoyed the freshness of 
the day and remembered it is better to be 
kind and merciful than unkind and intolerant; 
he therefore took the whole thing most 
pleasantly, and showed his appreciation of 
the joke by giving the school a whole holi. 
day." 

"He was just splendid!” commented 
Harry. 

“I wish we had such a master!” cried 
Dick. D 

‘Well, that's a true account of what 
happened at Rossall school in the year 1846, 
under Dr. Woolley," said their father, * and 
I can vouch for it because I was there. As 
for the master’s leniency, it did us all good, 
for we learnt from it that it is infinitely better 
to take jokes pleasantly even when they 
seemalittle annoying. Remember that, boys; 
never get angry when fellows play a joke on 
you.” 

I like your sermon, Dad," said Harry 
reflectively, “and I'll tell you why— you 
praetise what you preach." 

“ Yes, indeed," struck in Dick. ‘ You 
were as nice as nice when we made you an 
April fool this morning.”’ | à 

“Pooh! that was only a small matter— 
and I remembered my lesson, that was all." 

* We'll remember it, too," said his sons 
enthusiastically. Fellows are always 
horrid when they can't take jokes! ” 
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5 5. Foo — 
iis I ook here now, Plummer and Perkins, 
4 and you other fellows, as Peter's not 
brought in the supper yet, I vote we pay the 
kitchen a visit and collar it for ourselves." 

* Better let Wray go and tell Winkup, 
Lickfold, old man, I should say," answered 
Perkins; * you know Doctor Nettleton told 
Winkup to ring for the supper at-ten, and 
then see us off to bed." 

**T don't think I shall go in for these 
Cambridge locals next year," said a stout 
youth, Plummer; ** an hour's extra fag after 
the whole school's gone to bed, and nothing 
better for supper than a few extra slices of 
bread and butter—it’s not good enough." 

* Bravo, Plummer! " cried Lickfold, “ espe- 
cially since it's now half-past, and the grub 
hasn't come; old Winkup must be dream- 
ing. Come on, Perkins, shut up that Virgil." 

* Just a minute, Licky, I want to finish 
this page,” pleaded Perkins. 

But twenty minutes passed and still no 
signs of little Mr. Winkup, n... The embers 
were dying in the big school fire-place, and 
the fitful fliekering of the gas on the dark 
oak walls announced that the hour of all 
lights out was at hand. 

Perkins’ plan was to make for the school- 
house and the dormitories by the usual way 
—across the playground. 

* No road that way, Perkins, old chap," 
cried Lickfold in triumph; ‘ don't you see, 
old Winkup's bolted usin? There's nothing 
for it but to go down by the junior school 
staircase into the servants’ passage after all. 
Hurrah for cook and the grub!“ 

But you'll have to go round by the head- 
master’s study and the masters’ room if you 
zo that way,” said Perkins; “and the Doctor 
said he'd cane the next chap that went down 
the junior school staircase.” 

* Well, Pm off, at any rate," answered 
Lickfold. Come on, Plummer and Wray, and 
you others; hurrah, here comes old Perkins, 
too, good old funky!" And, followed by his 
chums, Lickfold led the way across. the 
junior school, now wrapped in darkness, and 
down old Feter's staircase. 
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By A. G. Munro (City of London School), 
Author of “A Memorable Pillow Fight," etc. 


At the bottom of this staircase, half a 
dozen steps led to the yard-door through 
which old Peter brought up the wood and 
the boots. Opposite the yard-door, a long 
corridor, known as the servants’ passage, led 
past the coal and wine cellars, the pantry, 
the kitchen and sculleries, to another stair- 
case, which, in turn, led to the head-master’s 
study, the masters’ room, the dining-hall, 
and the main-dormitory staircase. 

Lickfold’s plan was to pay cook a visit in 
passing, and reach the bedrooms vid the 
masters’ room. 

“Hest, hst," signalled Plummer as the 
Cambridge local class were filing cautiously 
down the passage. They were passing the 
pantry, and an enticing flavour from within 
some gauze-wire netting had attracted the fat 
boy’s fancy. 

“Hst, cheese-cakes, you  chaps," he 
whispered, trying to get his fist through a 
weak spot in the savoury stronghold ; but the 
fat boy's fist was big and clumsy, so that, in 
the effort, he upset a big dish, which came 
clattering in fragments on to the stone tloor. 

This was the signal for a sudden exit 
from the kitchen on the part of cook and the 
maids, who were already on the eve of retiring; 
and, as the alarmed countenances of the 
domestics hove in sight half-way down the 
passage, just opposite the kitehen door, 
Lickfold and his friends retreated stealthily 
along the wall to the door of the coal-cellar, 
which stood open. 

Then occurred a gabble of many domestic 
tongues, whilst cook picked up the broken 
bits in the pantry—cats and mice coming in 
for a full share of suspicion, and one of the 
maids suggesting burglars. 

At the mention of burglars, cook’s face 
showed alarm, and the others looked timidly 
down the dark corridor. 

“Just as well to shut that there coal- 
cellar door, at any rate," said cook, after a 
final survey, sending the door to with a 
stalwart swing, and then turning the key, so 
that burglars would have found entrance 
that moment a hard matter, and rendering 
Lickfold and his chums prisoners for the 
night. 

„A jolly pretty go we've been and made of 
it this time," said Perkins: ‘it’s all your 
doing, Lickfold." 

No, it isn't!“ retorted Lickfold hotly ; if 
it hadn’t been for Plummer sticking his 
greedy fist into the pantry we should all 
have been safe in bed now.  There'l be a 
tidy row when Doctor Nettleton finds the 
bedrooms empty." 

Meanwhile, what of Mr. Winkup, the 
senior assistant at Hazelford School? Mr. 
Adolphus Winkup, B.A., was as near per- 
fection as any master that ever breathed. 
Indeed, the neighbours for miles round 
spoke of him generally as Doctor Nettle- 
ton's treasure." - But Mr. Winkup had one 
failing. He was a man who liked to work 
in a groove—who “ got into ways," as Mrs. 
Nettleton put it—and any change in sehool 
discipline was very trying to him; so that, 
having got used to locking up the big school 
immediately after * prep." during a period 
of five years, he had done the same to-night 
and forgotten all about the order that day 
for the first time issued concerning the locals. 

But at this time the senior-assistant’s 
interest was also much engrossed with 
another matter, an original poem of un- 
common metre and new ideas, which he 
hoped, in the course of the next year, to offer 
in book form to the public—the ** Epic of 
Acheron." And so, whilst Lickfold and his 
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THE TRAGEDY OF A COAL-HOLE. 


crew were reproaching each other in the 
coal-cellar, Mr. Winkup was piling up the 
verses one upon the cther in his study ; 


“Father Pluto, speed the wherry 
O'er the dark Cimmerian ferry, 
Bid thy Chæron bear us yonder 
Past the fateful surge that daunts us, 
Past the lonesome awe that haunts us, 
To the land of- 


but the school clock that moment’ rang out 
the hour of eleven, and, in a flash, Mr. 
Winkup thought of the Cambridge loca! 
class. Yes, and he was an hour past his 
time! So, hurriedly lowering his lamp, 
he stole down the main staircase and 
out into the dark November night. On un- 
bolting the big school door, he found, to his 
dismay, the fire expiring, the gas out, and the 
boys flown. But whither ?—that was the 
question; and, after ransacking his brain, 
examining every nook and corner, and 
making many invocations to  Lickfold, 
Perkins, and Plummer, he returned in 
dismay across the school playground. 

When about to enter the boys’ corridor 
through the school-house door, he heard 
voices and the sound of footsteps. The 
boys’ hat-and-boot corridor ran for some 
distance exactly above the servants’ pas 
sage, and visitors approaching the main 
entrance from the carriage-drive, on cross- 
ing the quadrangle, passed quite close to 
the school-house door and very near a 
grating over the hole where coals were shot 
into the coal-cellar. 

Standing under cover of the door, Mr. 
Winkup listened. 1t was Doctor Nettleton 
and his wife returning from a dinner-party 
at the Rectory, and, under the genial influ- 
ence of the Rector’s good fare, the head- 
master was waxing warm in praise of some 
subject, and strangely enough that subject 
was Mr. Winkup. 

“What a comfort it is, Maria, when 
dining out, to know that the reins of the 
school are in safe hands. Why, if rd a 
house stocked with silver and gold, I'd 
trust every farthing of it with Winkup." . 

"Oh yes, Septimus, that's quite right; 
the little fellow's trustworthy enough in 
fact, when all's plain sailing, he's as safe a5 
the kitchen boiler; but, like most of yon 
men, he gets too much into a groove, and I 
shouldn't be a bit surprised some day to 
find him correcting exercises when the 
school's burning." 

“I’m sure I hope not, Maria," protested 
the head-master meekly. 

“All the same, Septimus, it's as well to 
keep your eyes open," retorted Mrs. Nettle- 
ton, * and, unless I'm much mistaken, I saw 
a light, a moment ago, just beneath that 
grating yonder.” 

" Hst, hst, douce that glim, Wray, don't 
you hear footsteps and voices just outside?“ 
said Lickfold, blowing out a lighted match 
in Wray's hand. 

“Its only Martha. dear, taking a last look, 
round before going to rest," urged the Doctor. 

„Well, let's hope it is," answered Mrs. 
Nettleton, “for, reaily, there's no fear of 
cook going to sleep with her eyes open; 
Martha’s wide-awake anyhow,” and arm-in-- 
arm the head-master and his wife made for 
the front door. 

Poor Mr. Winkup! Mrs. Nettleton’s re- 
proaches were just. He had, indeed, got 
into a groove. But, happy thought —perhaps 
the boys were in bed after all; so, a minute 
or two after the Doctor, Mr. Winkup entered 
the building and made for the dormitories. 
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With beating heart he opened the door of 
Lickiold's room, but alas! only to find it 
empty. Not one of the beds had a tenant in 
it. 

What on earth was the little man to do? 
Tell the Doctor? But that would doubtless 
produce the catastrophe of his own life, and, 
as he debated fearfully, now this way, now 
that, the hour of midnight wore on into the 
small hours of the morning, and the clock 
boomed out the strokes of one, two, and 
three into the wintry fog. At last, overcome 
with anxiety, Mr. Winkup flung himself in 
despair on to his bed and sought repose 
beneath his travelling-rug. But sleep would 
not woo his eyes, and no sooner did the first 
streak of dawn steal over the building than 
the master was groping his way across the 
quadrangle to the schoolroom. 


Meanwhile, the most startiing develop. 
ments in the history of Hazelford school 
were unfolding themselves both in and 
around the coal-cellar. 

“Look here—instead of wrangling, you 
chaps, I wish you'd put your heads together 
and help us to clear out of this," said 
Perkins; “has anyone got another light ?" 

„There's a light up there, in that corner; 
now, there it goes, don't you see it through a 
hole or something inthe floor?’’ whispered 
Lickfold, indicating the floor of the boys’ 
corridor just above them. 

„ Burglars," said Plummer, 
chattering with cold. 

“It’s perhaps only Peter going for the 
boots," suggested Perkins, who sat shivering 
on a fragment of coal. 

“ Peter's been in bed two hours, you ass; 
besides—don’t speak so loud—there’s more 
than one pair of feet up there; don’t you 
hear them dragging something to the door ? 
It’s my belief it is burglars, as old Fatty 
sayy.” 

For a quarter of an hour the boys listened 
and watched in silence, as the light gleamed 
‘ike a will o'-the-wisp overhead, and muilled 
footsteps shuffled to and fro. 

“They'll be down here next," whispered 
Plummer with bated breath; “ burglars are 
keen on grub nowadays, and they'll mistake 
this for the wine.cellar." 

Meanwhile, another interval wore on. The 
sounds overhead seemed at length to have 
ceased, whilst the black depths of the coal- 
ecllar rendered the night outside compara- 
tively light. 

„There's daylight coming through that 
corner," said Wray; “it must be the hole 
where they chuck coale in; couldn't we clear 
out through the grating?" 

“Do you think the const's 
whispered Piummer. 

"At any rate, I vote we risk it," snid 
Lickfold; *anything's better than this 
wretched dungeon. Hush! don't make a row, 
though!” and in a very few minutes they 
were removing the big blocks which separated 
them from liberty. 

“There, tiat's enough," said Perkins, as 
the shiftin of a mass of coal left space to 
scramble over the remaining heap to the 
grating ** Now then, here goes,” and, suiting 
the action to the word, Perkins was in a 
moment perched up aloft, and within an 
ace of the iron bars, when a signal from 
Juckfola cansed him to look sharply round. 

The notorious light from the corridor 
above wis slaving more busily than ever 
allthro:* de cosl-cellar roof, and mutiled 
footstep- wen again moving to and fro. 

Thea. ali ofa sudden, a dire catastrophe 
happens: Owing to the recent vigorous 
displacement of the coal below, the whole 
mass upon which Perkins was perched 
collapsed with a tremendous crash which 
reverberated like thunder through the base- 
ment. 
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For full five minutes the boys were dumb 
with terror, too panic-stricken even to notice 
that the light above had again gone out. 
Everx sound, too, had ceased. 

„ You've been and gone and done it now,” 
whispered Plummer, the first to break the 
silence; “but whatever's become of Perkins? 
Smashed to bits among those broken lumps. 
Ireckon! Perky, Perky ! where have you got 
to?” 

‘‘Here, Plummer, here," gasped a faint 
voice in a far-off corner. Fon, my arm! 
What a squasher! There, it's better now.“ 

For the next half-hour silence reigned 
supreme. Not a light nor sound, above, 
beneath, or around, disturbed the eerie quiet 
of the dismal night. Little wonder that 
Lickfold and his friends huddled together 
speechless in a corner. 

Plummer was the first to speak. 

* Look here,” said the fat boy with sudden 
resolution,“ I'm out of this. Burglars or no 
burglars, I'm not going to be frozen to death 
in this beastly hole. I don't believe the 
grating's more than six feet from the floor 
at that end." 

“No, it isn't," he added a minute later. 
* Come on, you chaps, there are some steps, 
too. Here, Lickv and Wray, lend & hand ; 
let's give it a shove.” 

* There it goes," cried Plummer, standing 
on the top step, as the grating, yielding to a 
mighty and united push, flew suddenly up- 
wards, followed by the head of the fat boy, 
into the open air. 

But poor Plummer! It was out of the 
frving-pan into the fire. No sooner was he 
fairly above ground than & rude hand grasped 
him by the neck. 

„And so it's you, is it, you young v&rmint ? 
Me and my mate’s been a-wonderin’ all 
along what that there row in t' coal-hole's 
been about. Are there any others on 'em 
down there? Speak, or I'll wring yer neck 
off.“ 

„The whole dormitory,” gasped Plummer; 
"aren't they, Lickfold, and you other 
fellows ? " 

“Yes, and all the Cambridge local class, 
too," shouted Perkins, growing bold on the 
fat boy's behalf. 

* Well, we've got a cure for such as you, 
haven't we, Bill? " said the burglar, clapping 
a hand on Plummer's mouth. But the latter 
was & lad of muscle, and, now that his blood 
was np, he began to struggle fiercely for 
liberty. 

That moment, however, Bill luid a restrain- 
ing hand on the arm of his fellow-burglar, and 
whispered a mysterious warning into his ear ; 
whereupon the other let loose of Plummer, 
and, followed by his companion, made a 
hurried departure. 


It was a cheerless dawn which greeted the 
anxious Mr. Winkup, B.a., as he stepped 
out into the quadrangle the next morning. 
in search of his vanished pupils. The 
whole building was wrapped in fog, so he 
could only grope his way blindly past the 
familiar objects towards the schoolroom. 
How clammy the walls of the fives-courts 
felt to hie outstretched palm! The vault. 
ing-horse, too, in the covered playground, 
had quite an uncanny touch, and the parallel 
bars gave him the shivers. In his close 
investigation of the schoolroom the previous 
night he had forgotten the drawing-cupboard. 
True, it was a forlorn hope, since the drawing- 
cupboard was barely four feet by three; but, 
as Mr. Winkup full well knew, boys will be 
boys, and perhaps they had hidden there 
just to show it could be done. The idea of 
facing Doctor Nettleton with this present 
terrible mystery unfathomed was intoler- 
able! 

Emerging from the covered playground, 
Mr. Winkup suddenly stood stock still, quite 


appalled. A huge figure like a giant stood 
only a few feet distant, no less immovable 
than the master himself. That moment Mr. 
Winkup remembered having noticed, in a 
fog on Ben Nevis, that sheep a few yards off 
looked as big as elephants and fragments 
of rocks like houses. 

So he took courage and moved forward, 
and the giant proved to be old Peter bringing 
up the coals. 

“ Goodness me, Mr. Winkup, sir" ex- 
claimed Peter, “I thought as you was a 
happerition." 

“Very likely, Peter," said Mr. Winkup. 
with a sickly attempt at a smile, things do 
look double-size in a fog; but you haven't 
seen Lickfold, and Plummer, and Perkins, 
and Wray about, have you?“ 

Ah, that marster Lickfold’s a queer un, 
sir," began Peter, but suddenly stopped 
short. 

Stealing towards himself and Mr. Winkup 
from the big school porch were the forms of 
the vanished boys. 

* More happeritions, I do declare!" cried 
Peter, as Mr. Winkup, with a sigh of intense 
relief, approached the boys—* unless," added 
the school servant on seeing their blackened 
faces, they're training for next breaking-up 
show "; whereupon old Peter hobbled with 
the coals into the schoolroom. 

„In the coal-cellar! A night in the coal- 
cellar! Plummer been attacked by a bur- 
glar!” exclaimed Mr. Winkup in amazement. 
„But you don't think the Doctor will expel 
us, do you, sir? " began Lickfold. ** It wasn't 
really our fault, except the cheese-cakes. . ." 
but here Plummer gave his schoolfellow a 
vicious dig in the ribs. 

* Expelled.no—ahem,ha, that is, unless -— - 
but I think, boys, you'd better go to the bed- 
room lavatory. Have a good wash, a real 
good wash, mind, and then return for early 
morning school; fortunately the getting-up 
bell has not yet rung. 

„And mind, boys," added Mr. Winkup 
with an unheard-of austerity, “ not a word, 
not a word about what's happened to a 
single soul—if the Doctor hears of it, very 
likely youll all be. yes, all be ex- 
pelled.” 

And I'm in the same fix, too," mused the 
senior-assistant to himself. 

Early morning school was usually a cheery 
function with Mr. Winkup, who loved rising 
with the lark and fairly revelled in the early- 
bird theory, but never in his life had he 
endured such a terrible ordeal as that morn- 
ing, when Doctor Nettleton, also an early 
riser, walked cheerily into the big schoo! 
and stood before the blazing fire. 

“Ha, ha!" said the Doctor gaily, on 
seeing Lickfold and his friends already hard 
at work —‘‘a good sign that for the locals ; 
we shall beat the Grammar School at that 
rate, Perkins, my boy; good morning, Mr. 
Winkup, good morning; you and I rejoice 
in this exemplary diligence of our pupils, do 
we not, sir?“ 

But Mr. Winkup was on thorns, and could 
barely stammer out an audible reply.  Lick- 
fcld and Co., too, kept their heads bent in 
suspense over their books. The least turn 
in fortune's wheel might mar this pleasing 
vision. 

And, on crossing the quadrangle from 
big school, there came to the Doctor a 
startling revelation. The fog had lifted, and 
all around the school-house door the quad- 
rangle was strewn with caps, top-coats, 
mufflers, slippers, shoes, jerseys, some tied 
up in big bundles, others lying loose by 
themselves. 

Even Mr. Winkup had no idea that a 
burglary on a colossal scale like this had 
happened. 

" A burglary!" was all the head-master 
could utter. The police were sent for and 


search for the marauders was made in all 
direetions. The latter had clearly intended to 
run off with every stitch of clothing and 
every shoe in the corridor. As if to con- 
firm this latter view, the tracks of a cart- 
wheel were traced all down the carriage 
drive. As Mr. Winkup’s junior colleague, 
Mr. Bouncer, airily put it, the affair, had it 
come off, * would have created a regular 
boom in the old clo' market for many a long 
day. and no mistake." 

However, the burglary saved the reputa- 
tion of little Mr. Winkup, for the maids 
were too horrified, all the morning, to notice 


N say that Harold Waters liked the 
winters to be sharp and keen, with 
snow on the ground and ice on the ponds, 
would only be another way of saying he 
was a healthy lad. The boy who is full of 
activity, and who prefers a warm and sloppy 
winter, or even a warm and dry one, to 
frost and snow, sliding, skating, and snow- 
balling, has not yet been born in England. 
But Harold went in this matter far beyond 
the average lad. 

„He's all hot for a cold winter," his 
father used to say. If he could have it as 
coid as he'd like, you'd have to change his 
name. He'd get so completely frozen that 
he wouldn't be * Waters but * Ice.’ ” 

In the fields a mile or two from Harold's 
house was a monumental pillar. As far as I 
know it stands there yet, and may be seen 
any day by passengers who travel that way, 
and who look out of the carriage windows 
at the right place. It marks the spot where, 
many years ago, a poor woman was lost 
in the snow. She was buried in it for more 
than a fortnight, and then, strange to say, 
was taken out alive. 

It was Saturday afternoon when the 
snowstorm overtook her. When she was 
found she had heard the bells of a neigh- 
bouring church call the people to worship 
on three successive Sundays, whilst she sat, 
helpless, under her cold covering. 

Boys who live in Cambridge will not need 
to be told now the name of the town in which 
Harold resided. 

"Ah!" he used to say in a grumbling 
tone, whenever he caught sight of the 
monument, ** we never have winters like that 
now —worse luck." 

And it is well we don't, my boy," his 
grandfather said to him once. ‘I remember 
a winter just such as you wish for, and I 
don't want to see another like it.” 

“ Why, grandfather ? ” 

* [t was in 1838. What a winter that was, 
light away from Christmas to April. We 
culled it *Murphey's winter.“ I lived not 
many miles from London then, where your 
uncle Harold, whom you’re named after, 
lives now—and I remember walking with 
the snow banked up six feet high on both 
sides of the road. It was like walking 
between high snow walls. There was no 
getting out except where the cross roads 
were cut.” 

“ That must have been splendid!" ex- 
claimed Haroid. 

Poor people didn't think so. They were 
«desperate with hunger.  Fishing-smacks 
couldn't get within miles of London because 
of the ice, and fish had to be landed on the 
marshes and sent in waggons. The famish- 
ing people in the villages would have stolen 
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that the beds had not been slept in, whereas 
Mr. Winkup himself, though the idea cer- 
tainly did occur to him, was too much of a 
man of honour to disturb the sheets and 
blankets even only a wee bit, just to avoid 
suspicion. 

Of course, as the years roll by, the old 
Hazelford boys must gradually learn some- 
thing of the matter, but the real truth has 
never yet reached the ears of Doctor Nettle- 
ton. Indeed, the one thing that still 
puzzles the head-master, when reference is 
made to the burglary, is the reason why the 
burglars, having got possession of their 
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the fish, and have emptied every waggon 
long before it could get to London, if there 
hadn't been strong guards all the way. I 
saw starving labourers attack the waggons 
and carry off fish in spite of the guards. A 
bitter winter, my boy, means terrible 
suffering for lots of people.“ 

Harold's favourite reading was books of 
Arctic adventure. He liked these better 
even than tales about Indians, or stories of 
the Middle Ages. 

* Well, Harold," said his father one day, 
* I think our journey to-morrow will be just 
such a one as you will like." 

This was on Monday, January 17, 1881. 
Harold remembers the day yet, and will as 
long as he lives. Wednesday, the 19th, was 
his birthday. He and his father were to 
spend it with uncle Harold. Tuesday, the 
18th, was the day for the journey. 

The weather that morning was terrible. 
A strong east wind was whirling snow 
erystals, which were as sharp and hard as 
grit, into the faces of pedestrians. How 
that snow stung and bit. How cleverly it 
found its way down collars and up coat- 
sleeves, and how quickly, when it had 
found its way there, it melted. 

"This is just prime ! " said Harold, es he 
dashed out of doors at such a pace that his 
father could hardly keep up with him. 

Does the reader know the railway-station 
at Cambridge? There is, I believe, no 
other large station like it. It is all on one 
side. It looks as if the builders, having put 
up one side, had forgotten the other. 

Its single platform, enormously long, 
faces the east—a splendid platform for an 
east wind to frolic on. The whole station 
seems to have stretched out its arms 
to their fullest extent in order to give storms 
from the North Sea and the Fen country a 
full welcome. 

When London was reached Harold did 
not dash out of the station quite as buoy- 
antly as he had dashed out of his home two 
hours before. It was not the traffic, how- 
ever, that prevented him. 

Very seldom indeed can London be seen 
as it was seen that day. Nearly all 
traffic had ceased and the streets were silent. 
When a solitary cab, drawn by two or three 
horses, struggled past, there was no sound. 
Twelve hours’ snow had made the greatest 
city in the world a silent city. 

There was still a railway journey before 
Harold and his father. 

They started this time from a station 
close by the Tower, and Harold was anxious 
to catch sight of that hoary old fortress. 
But it was impossible. The air was thick 
with falling snow. 

* Along that line," said his father, point- 
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booty, failed to carry it away. Perhaps 
Plummer may enlighten the great man some 
day. 


ing out of the window when Stepney was 
reached, “they would not allow the railway 
to be made unless it was roofed in. The 
roofing is there yet.” 

Harold could see nothing, but he said, 
“ Why was it roofed ? ” 

* Because folks were afraid that sparks 
from the engines, as the trains ran past, 
might set fire to the barges and ships in the 
basin below.” 

A few miles farther something else was 
pointed out to Harold, but this time he 
really could not pay attention. He was 
much too busy stamping his feet, chafing 
his hands, and wishing he had a third hand 
with which to rub his nose. 

At Barking his interest in things around 
him somewhat revived. The name attracted 
his attention. He thought it was & comic 
name for a town. 

When his father told him that the town 
was at one time a famous place for smuggling, 
his interest deepened. 

“ There used to be no end of smuggling,” 
said his father, *all along these marshes 
beside the river. Your uncle can tell you 
lots of stories about it, when we get there. 
A gang of resurrection men lived here, as 
well as smugglers.” 

* What were they?” asked Harold, open- 
ing his eyes as widely as possible. 

* Men who used to open freshly made 
graves and take the bodies out. I've heard 
your uncle tell how the men were caught 
once in a churchyard a mile or two from 
here.” 

* What did they do with them ?” asked 
Harold. 

“Threw them into a manure-heap first, 
dragged them through a pond to wash them 
next, then took them in a cart to the old 
cage in Barking Broadway, and shot them 
down at the door.” 

Harold laughed, and said he should want 
his uncle to tell him a good deal more 
about this. 

At the next station he laughed again, in 
spite of the cold, because he thought the 
porters called out * Raining.” It was not 
raining, but was blowing and snowing harder 
than ever. The porter had really shouted 
* Rainham,” and Harold had not quite under- 
stood him. 

Beyond this point the train got into sad 
difficulties. It began to go slower—and 
slower. Then it stopped altogether. 

Harold let down a window to see what 
was the matter, but he had opened it on the 
windy side, and speedily put it up again. 

Then they heard the guard say, “We 
shan’t be more than twenty minutes.“ 

“What! Are we stuck fast?" somebody 
shouted. 


Oh, we shalk be off directly," replied the 
guard. It's only a bit of a heap in front. 
We're going to take the engine off. It'll 
soon bump a way through, and we shall be 
at Purfleet directly.” 

“ Purfleet,” grumbled the passenger. “It 
was ‘ Poor fleet,’ Queen Elizabeth said, when 
she went there. If she was here now she'd 
say ‘Poor train.’ ” 

The guard laughed feebly at this wretched 
joke, and it was soon seen that when he had 
talked of the engine bumping its way 
through directly, he was mistaken. 

Instead of bumping through the drift, it 
bumped into the middle, and there stuck 
fast. 

The train was snowed up, far from human 
habitation, and in a wild country, so inter- 
sected with ditches, that for a stranger to 
venture across the fields would be most 
dangerous. What was worse still, night was 
coming on. An Arctic explorer like Harold 
could hardly have wished for a more pleas- 
ing state of things. 

One passenger was determined to walk 
across to Wennington. He was certain he could 
manage all right. Just before nightfall he 
set out, lantern in hand, the other passengers 
anxiously watching him, ready to follow if he 
got on without mishap. 

He had not waded many yards through 
the snow before he suddenly flung up his 
arms, lantern and all, and then disappeared. 
He had slipped into a ditch, which was 
fortunately frozen over, but out of which he 
had to be dragged. 

After that there were no more attempts to 
walk that night. 

Sixteen weary hours passed before the 
party was released. Many of the hours 
seemed as long as two, and some of them as 
long as three or four. It was the longest 
night that Harold ever passed. How he 


T. success of a boys’ football team often 
depends not a little upon the wealth of 
the school. The spending of money means 
a good ground, a ground like Gideon's fleece, 
dry, when every other place is soaking wet. 
It also means training, and suitable 
conditions altogether. But once in a way 
it so happens that the very excellence of 
arrangements leads to unwished-for results. 

Urbe College boys had everything their 
own way during the season. They had 
defeated all the other schools drawn against 
them for the Cup, and so were a little bit 
conceited on account of their unbroken 
record and the very flattering remarks of the 
newspapers. To-day they were sure of beat- 
ing Rus Grammar School in the final 

The latter were country lads, and it was 
the first year they had entered for the Cup. 
Owing to a chapter of accidents, they had 
never played in a big match before. For the 
first round, owing to the great distance they 
had to travel, they were drawn a bye. The 
second was given to them by default, because 
at the last moment the team they should 
have played were unable to appear; so in 
the city no one knew anything of their form, 
and Urbe boys felt that it was an act of 
condescension on their part to play them. 
They, who were described in the newspapers 
as the finest school team ever seen on any 
field ; they, from whose three-quarter line 
even the Internationals might take a hint; 
they, who had their own private trainer, and 
their own drag to carry them to and from 
their matches. Urbe smiled pityingly when 
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would have got through an Arctic night of 
four or five months I cannot tell. 

When it was quite dark a second engine 
came up in the rear. It panted painfully 
through the snowdrift until it was within a 
few yards of the train. Then in the most 
exasperating fashion it stuck fast and could 
be moved neither backward nor forward. It 
brought bread and cheese, however, which 
everybody welcomed except one lady who said 
she would much prefer sandwiches ! 

After supper the party warmed themselves 
as well as they could at the engine fires, 
heated the footwarmers afresh, and then 
huddled into first-class carriages, stopped up 
all windows and doors as closely as possible, 
and slept as well as they could through the 
night, whilst railway servants did their best 
to master the snow and clear a way for the 
train. They were defeated, and at daybreak 
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speaking of Rus. They determined to teach 
them a lesson, and show them how the 
game should be played. They would lick 
them well, so that in future Rus Grammar 
School might know its proper place in the 
football world. 

And, indeed, Rus had good reason te be 
afraid, for they had none of the advantages 
of the city team. They belonged to a day 
school in a country district, where little 
Rugby was played. Most of them were 
farmers’ sons, and had never seen a decent 
match in their lives. Their Head, too, was 
decidedly unsympathetic. He had never 
been to a publie school, and was not 
interested in athletics. He considered that 
Rus was a place to do solid work in; not to 
learn how to play foolish and dangerous 
games. It was with difficulty that he was 
persuaded to provide the boys with a 
suitable field for practice. 
and training was undertaken by a very lame 
house-master. Mr. Massarene had been a 
celebrated half-back in his day, but was 
injured early in his career. He, however, 
still thought that Rugby was the finest game 
in the world, and inspired the boys with his 
enthusiasm. 

They admired him more than he ever 
knew or guessed, for the history of his 
accident and the extraordinary plucky play 
which led to it was still fresh in everybody's 
memory. ‘They adored him for his ready 
sympathy and respected him for his 
firmness. It was he who gave tone to the 
school, for his pupils copied him in every- 
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next morning the train was abandoned by the 
passengers. 

It was nine o’clock when the party, blue 
and benumbed with cold,and fearing rheuma- 
tism for the rest of their lives, straggled, 
Indian-file fashion, into Rainham village. 

A worthy tradesman was just setting out 
with a huge can of hot coffee to find them. 
They found him instead. 

Harold never became an Arctic explorer. 

The last time I saw him was just after 
Nansen had given to the world an account of 
his experiences in the far North. 


What do you think of that?" I asked, re- 


ferring to Nansen. 

“ Ugh,” he replied, with a shrug of the 
shoulders. “I wouldn't go through it for 
all the thousands of pounds he's making by it. 
That night on the Essex marshes was enough 
for me.” 


thing, and to acquire his mauner, accent, 
and even gestures, was the ambition of all. 

“ You said that just like Massarene," was 
the highest compliment one fellow could pay 
to another. 

Mr. Massarene trained bis team with 
discretion. While drilling them in every bit 
of the game, he explained that a perfect 
three-quarter line cannot be made in one 
season, or even in two, and that the only 
hope of ignorance as opposed to science lies 
in the strength. and guile of the forwards 
and the clever defence of the backs. 

"Let them get the ball every time and 


then break up the maul fast and rush on. 


their backs; that will embarrass them," said 
he, as he hopped round the team on two 
sticks, giving them last words of encourage- 
ment and instruction. 

“I wish you were coming with us, sir,” 
said Farrell. 

Farrell was captain, and played full back. 
Now, this is not the best position for contro], 
but he was cool-headed, and the best kick in 
ihe team. 

*I wish I could,” replied Mr. Massarene, 
with a sigh, putting his hand on the boy's 
shoulder. Farrell was not quite himself to- 
day; he was nervous, for he felt the import- 
ance of his position, and how much depended 
on his wisdom. The others were all excited 
aud in high spirits. 

“ We'll send a wire at half-time, sir, and 
another when we've won the Cup," remarked 
Conolly, & bright-eyed, long-legged youth 
with blazing red hair. (li we 
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“If we win," sighed Farrell dolefully. 

"Of course you will win," said Mr. 
Massarene, “if you play as you have been 
taught. From all I have heard, Urbe depend 
entirely on their three-quarter line; the 
forwards are a mere puck of heeling-out 
machines." Then he added, * The weather 
is all in your favour ; this rain will spoil all 
back play. And you, Farrell, put on an 
extra jersey, for you will have nothing to do 
except place-kicking, and the day is cold." 
At this everybody laughed; it showed 
what confidence their master had in their 
powers. 

Then the train whistled, and the departing 
heroes were cheered to the echo by their 
comrades. The last words they heard as 
they moved slowly out of the station were: 
“Mind the throw-out. Mark your men. 
Pack your maul properly—three in front, not 
four."' 

It was a frightfully wet March day, cold 
and blustering. ‘The boys shivered as they 
stepped on the platform. : 

„Hang it all," said Farrell.“ we'll make a 
decent fight anyway. A wet ground is 
nothing to us; we're used to it," and, 
drawing his thin overcoat tighter, he collected 
his forces. Their spirits rose when they had 
eaten a hot lunch, and they went immediately 
to the field. It was lined with crowds of 
people to whom the weather evidently 
mattered nothing. "Their heuds were mostly 
invisible, for countless umbrellas covered the 
grand stand like huge black and dripping 
mushrooms. 

The Urbe team had just arrived. Farrell 
glanced at them, and his heart went into his 
boots. They were so smart and well-groomed, 
that they looked like thorough-bred ponies 
amongst a mob of rough wild colts. ‘Their 
trainer was with them, a very fussy person 
who fought their battles. He objected to 
the weather and the state of the ground, but 
was immedintely overruled by the com- 
mittee. 

“It is not raining now, and it is as bad 
for one team as the other. Do you protest 
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against the ground?" said the referee, 
turning to Farrell. 

* No," he replied, with a smile, looking at 
his silent team, who were feeling rather like 
outeasts. 

„And just look at the gate we have,” said 
one of the committee; you cannot disap- 
point all these people who have paid their 
money to see the match, and Rus, who have 
come such a distance. Turn out your men, 
and let us begin; there, the sun is shining." 

A wild burst of applause greeted Urbe as 
they ran out. It changed to a sympathetic 
note as the Rus boys appeared, looking 
conscious and shy. 

“ What a rough lot; no class about them ; 
such cheek, entering for the Cup!" was 
heard on all sides. Poor boys!” echoed 
the ladies, “ they have no chance." 

But connoisseurs noted the clean build of 
the players under their jerseys, and saw 
swiftness in the long-legged backs, while all 
of them were the picture of health. Then 
somebody said, * They look well-matched 
enough; half the grandeur of the others is 
in their clothes; strip the two teams, and 
you won't find so much to choose between 
them." And then the ball was put in the 
middle of the field, and the game began. 

From the first it was a fast match. The 
Rus forwards played as they had been taught. 
Breaking up the maul quickly, they rushed 
on their oppenents' backs, and spoiled the 
passing. Every long kick was cleverly 
returned by Farrell. The friends of Urbe were 
astonished, and their three-quarter line 
seemed quite dazed at the turn affairs had 
taken. At half-time no one had scored— 
which was wholesome for Urbe. 

Now there was not a pin to choose between 
the two teams in appearance. They were 
all covered with mud from head to foot. 
During the few minutes’ interval Farrell 
encouraged his men. He told them how 
their weight was telling in the maul, 
and that the others showed signs of being 
pumped, while Rus confessed to feeling as 
fresh as paint. 


In the second half luck seemed to favour 
Rus. Both sides played up furiously, ana 
the game became so fast that you could 
hardly follow it; but, owing to Urbe not 
understanding the tactics of Rus, their pass- 
ing was wild, and their kicks lacked judg- 
ment. But a free kick was given against 
Rus for offside, and Urbe dropped a goal. A 
yell of applause and approval went up froin 
their admirers. Most of those present looked 
upon Urbe as impregnable, and had been 
silent until now from sheer astonishment 
that they had not scored already about a 
dozen times. 

Before the shouts had died away the ball 
was flying once more. They had only ten 
minutes to play. A maul was formed close 
to Urbe's twenty-five, and the ball came out 
near Conolly, the red-haired Falf; he picked 
it up neatly, and was away as fast as his 
long legs could carry him. He flashed 
through the halves, and leapt clean over a 
three-quarter, who fell in an attempt to 
tackle him. The whole field was thundering 
at his heels. “Come on! come on!" he 
shouted, without looking back. He got over 
the line, but was swept off his feet by the 
headlong rush, and both teams were mixed 
up between the goal-posts, Conolly under- 
neath, with the ball held fast to his chest. 

It was a try beyond dispute, and when 
Farrell had kicked a beautiful goal, Rus were 
winners of the Cup by one point ahead of 
their opponents. 

They did not grasp the fact of their good 
luck until they heard the crowd yelling 
“ Rus! Rus!” and saw the utterly crestfallen 
and dejected faces of the Urbe team as they 
left the field. 

It was a popular, if a surprising victory. 
Urbe had been a little bit above themselves 
on account of their continued success, and 
everybody felt that it was good for football 
that this time they should be beaten. 
Besides, the pluck and dash with which 
Rus had led their forlorn hope and fought 
their way to victory had the sympathy and 
admiration of the spectators. 
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s Wi 8 jolly fine time you chaps must 

have, going away with the teams 
every other week-end!" This was a remark 
which was often addressed to me during one 
period of my journalistic career, when it 
became my humble duty to follow one First 
League football team or another up and 
down the country in its peregrinations for 
points. Possibly the many who made it 
would have been less envious if they had 
experienced some of the discomforts of the 
business. 

lor instance, I have yet to learn that it is 
one of tlie pleasures of life to be forced to get 
out of a warm bed at 4.30 a.x. the Saturday 
before Christmas, to find there is no time to 
wait for breakfast, and then to trudge two 
miles through the blackness and a cold 
drizzling rain to the station where n two 
hundred miles’ journey North is commenced, 
and to which you will return in the very 
small hours of the morning. 

But, all the same, these little trips are 
somewhat interesting, especially if one is so 
voung and enthusiastic that the results of 
League matches are considered of more 
importance than alliances between foreign 
Powers. The genus professional footballer, 
when he gces abroad to n.eet the enemy, is 


OUT WITH A LEAGUE TEAM. 
By H. LEACRH. 


PART I. 


a distinct study, and as most boys, especially 
those residing in a “Socker "-infested 
neighbourhood, have the form of the League 
clubs weighed up to an ounce, and follow their 
doings with the closest watchfulness, it 
occurred to me that they would like to know 
what takes place as a rule when the teams go 
away. Few may tind out in the ordinary 
way, for the players’ saloon is sacred to all but 
the players and trainer, committee-men, and 
the football war correspondents who follow 
a club faithfully through the glories and 
disasters of a whole seuson's campaign. 

And let me say here now that my experience 
has taught me that mucl injustice is done 
to the football pro.'s, as a class, by those who 
know nothing about them. I am no believer 
in the limited company manner in which 
Association football is carried on nowadays; 
but it is wholly unjust to visit the sins of the 
system upon the men who are the necessary 
result of it. 

From what I have seen of them—-and it 
is very much—they are & very steady and 
respectable class, and are probably much 
better men then they would have been if they 
had not taken football up as their profession. 
Regular habits of life are compulsory. and that 
is a great thing; and I have never known a 


professional to take any less interest in the 
game or be any less loyal to his club or 
solicitous for its welfare than would have 
been the case if he had been an amateur 
and did not get well paid for his services. 
He does not think of his wages when he is on 
the field, but only of his side and of tbe 
victory which he hopes may come to it. 

Well then, the team, with one or two 
reserves, is usually selected in good time 
during the week, and the secretary briefly 
notifies each man of the arrangements 
which have been made. His note runs 
something like this : 


“ Dzar SIR. You have been selected to play 
in your usual position in next Saturday's 
match against Everton at Everton ; kick-off 
at 2.30. To be ready for the 8.25 A. x. train at 
the Midland station, you will please report 
yourself there at 8.15.“ 


As a matter of fact, that train i3 not due to 
leave till 8.35, but the secretary is a good 
judge of human nature in the matter of 
catching early trains, and it would never do 
for a single player to be late. Still, in time 
the player becomes educated to this little 
dodge, and looks up the time-table on his 
own account, with the result that more than 


once have I seen an indispensable forward 
or goal-keeper rushing madly on to the plat- 
form, with his arms going about like the 
sails of a windmill, when the wheels had 
already begun to move. If the guard sym- 
pathises with football, and realises the state 
of affairs, he will pull the train up—especi- 
ally if it be a special, as it frequently is; but 
if his heart is stony those wheels roll on, 
and there is distress in the players’ saloon 
for a long time, while at the first stopping- 
place execrations are heaped upon the head 
of that villanous guard. 

On one journey we left a player behind in 
this way, and the match we were going to 
was one of extreme importance, for it was 
generally considered that it would have a lot 
to do with settling whether our club should 
rise from the Second Division to the First. 
There was a reserve in the saloon, but he 
was not a man to be depended upon ; and 
the state of affairs was distinctly unpleasant. 

A brilliant idea occurred to one of the 
committee-men. Our opponents were Man- 
chester City, and our route to Manchester 
lay through Derby. At Derby there resided 
one of our regular first-team players, who 
had, for some reason or other, been dropped 
this particular week. What could be simpler 
than for one of the committee to drop out 
at Derby, secure this man, and hurry 
away with him to Manchester by the next 
train, which would just land him there in 
time ? 

But the idea didn’t work out very well-—at 
least, at first it didn't. The official got out 
and hurried to the man's quarters, only to 
find that, as he was under the impres- 
sion he was having a holidav, he was 
not at home. Away went a telegram to 
Manchester to the secretary: ‘Can't find 
him," and the secretary became despondent. 
But the official later on obtained a clue as to 
his 1nan's whereabouts, and he wired again: 
* On his track." Up and down Derby he 
went from one place to another, and at last, 
only just in teme to catch the very last train 
which was any good, he was enabled to wire: 
* l'ound him. Coming.” 

But at the Manchester end the coming 
seemed to be too long delayed. The minutes 
-ped away, and the time for dressing came, 
and * He cometh not " was the sorrowful re- 
lection of the secretary. The reserve was 
ordered to turn out, and the players had 
lined up before a big crowd, when there was 
i commotion on the rails. A way was made, 
and an official rushed on to the field and 
dragged off the unwilling reserve. The 
cleventh. man had arrived, and. of course, 
if the game had begun with the reserve in 
the team, it would have had to go on with 
him, no changing after the start being 
allowed. The referee wouldn't wait while 
the eleventh man donned his football toggery, 
and so our side began with ten men; but 
soon the other one bounded on to the turf, 
and that day a brilliant four-one victory 
was accomplished. 

The same team seemed to be in an even 
tivhter fix than this upon another occasion. 
I may as well say that it was Notts County. 
We were coming down South with the inten- 


AS readers nre aware, at the end of last 
year the “B.O.P.” completed its ma- 
jority—that is to say, it had been in exist- 
encefor21years. Not only has it“ existed," 
but it has prospered. Apart from all this, it 
i- interesting, not to say wonderful, to note 
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tion of getting two points out of Woolwich 
Arsenal, and the match was of no less im- 
portance than the other. The train stopped 
at Kettering, and two or three of the men 
got out to stretch their legs. Long railway 
journeys are very wearisome to trained 
athletes. Suddenly, without any warning, 
without any blowing of the guard’s whistle, 
the train began to move on. ‘The secretary 
shouted out, and the players on the platform 
made a rush for the carriage-door, and, as it 
seemed, all got safely inside and congratulated 
themselves on being so close at hand. From 
a large party it is not difficult to miss one 
man, and we had gone some little distance 
before a most hideous fact dawned upon us, 
which threatened to bring about an imme. 
diate and universal greying of hair. Toone, 
the goal-keeper, many times International, 
whose place really could not be filled, was 
missing! The time-table was appealed to in 
vain for consolation. There was no other 
train from Kettering which would land him 
in London in time. 

A council of war was heic, and the inevit- 
able was accepted with all the -.4ce possible 
under the circumstances A rearrangement 
of the team was decided upon, and a half- 
back was ordered to go between the sticks. 
The outlook was gloomy, and it was by no 
means a safe proceeding to attempt to open 
up any conversation with the secretary, even 
on such an innocent subject as the weather. 

On reaching King’s Cross the party filed 
across the road to a restaurant, where orders 
were given for steaks for fourteen. We 
hadn't been sat down more than ten minutes 
waiting for those steaks to cook, when, in a 
Manner peculiar to him, but which was 
certainly very tantalising at such times, 
Toone quietly walked in and sat down 
amongst us as if nothing had happened. It 
really was Toone, and not his ghost, as some 
at first imagined. Helped by a lot of luck, 
he had made a very good best of a very bad 
job. When he found that his train had left 
him at Kettering, he naturally cast his eyes 
about him for another, and there on the other 
side of the line he saw one waiting ready to 
go out. It was a train which was behind its 
time, and should have been before the other. 
It was promptly boarded, and that is why an 
extra steak had to be ordered at King's Cross, 
and also, very likely, it was the reason why 
Woolwich Arsenal were beaten, for ‘Toone, 
as if to make up for his morning's faults, 
played a very great game that afternoon. 

But now let me say something about what 
goes on in the saloon in a general way, and 
about the arrangements which are made for 
the comfort and well-being of the party. 

Of course the saloon is always engaged, 
no matter whether the journey to be made 
is short or long. It is a detail that in the 
case of a party of such dimensions the 
railway company makes no extra charge 
for it. It is necessary that all the men 
should be together, and under the eye of 
the trainer and the secretary, who also acts 
as manager. The latter gets all the tickets 
(fare and a-quarter for the double journey) 


and distributes them, gratuitously of course, 


when the train is in motion. Each man 


A TWENTY-ONE YEARS RECORD: 


A FEW AMAZING STATISTICS. 


what is the true meaning of a 21-yenrs life 
of a weekly paper. Ata first glance it seems 
nothing more than 21 times 52, but it is 
much more than that, as we shall presently 
show. 

With the number ending in September 
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usually has his bag with him; but, as a rule, 
the trainer, who always accompanies the 
team, is largely responsible for shirts and 
knickers, and keeps them all in his own 
hamper. Another very important matter 
to which he attends is the commissariat, for 
in a large number of cases it is necessary to 
lunch in the train. Therefore the hamper 
is laden with goodly things—not fancy 
things, but good big joints of roast beef, 
and loaves of bread, with a few pots of 
pickles, which have to be consumed only 
very sparingly. 

Nobody has such an appetite as your 
well-trained footballer, and about midday, 
very fidgety, and tired of doing nothing, 
his thoughts turn towards eating and fitting 
himself bodily for the fray before him. 

Not till the trainer wills it, however, is 
his hunger to be appeased; but by.and.by 
this autocrat disappears into the little ante- 
chamber at the end of the saioon, a clatter ` 
of knives and forks is heard, and presently 
he emerges with a pile of crockery, which he 
follows up with the big lumps of beef, the 
loaves of bread, and all the other comestibles 
which in his wisdom he has provided for 
his crew. The secretary, or whoever is 
most skilful with the carvers, promptly 
commences to deal out the grub, and by 
the time he gets to No. 7, No. 1 is clamour- 
ing for more! 

Eventually, however, the hunger of all 
is appeased, and then, with a happy con- 
tentment and an optimism which is the 
natural result of & full stomach, the men 
discuss the coming encounter and the 
9 of goals they will probably win 

y. 
At best, however. these outward railway 
rides are weary affairs, for there is so much 
anxiety as to what is going to happen. 
Coming home, either victorious or beaten, 
is ever so much easier. The saloon is 
strewn with the morning papers, all 
invariably open at the football page, on 
which very likely is printed the names of 
the opposing team. This naturally be- 
comes a subject of keen discussion, and it 
is a matter for all-round congratulation if 
from some cause or other the rivals are u 
little below full strength. 

The grown footballer is not infrequently 
& smoker, but on no account is he allowed 
to smoke in the saloon on the journey out. 
This rule is most strictly enforced, not so 
much perhaps on account of the injury it 
would do to the smoker himself, as on 
account of the contamination of the 
atmosphere which would ensue, for it is 
one of the first principles of the trainer that 
his men must breathe pure air. Now and 
agnin, however, you see a player get up and 
evince some curiosity ns to what is in that 
little ante-chamber aforesaid. He looks 
about him fora moment, and then, as if by 
accident, the door quietly closes. A couple of 
minutes later another player follows him, and 
as the door opens you get a sniff of tobacco 
which tells a tale of guilt, and the little 
game is promptly stopped. No great harm, 
however, is done. 

(To bo chunt unt.) 


last the B.O.P.” completed 1,080 weekly 
numbers. This is divided into 21 yearly 
volumes, each, except Volume I., consisting of 
52 weekly parts. Volume I. contained 40 
parts only. Now those of you who are lucky 
enough to possess the whole of these 21 
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volumes in your book case, just look at them 
and try to imagine what they mean. "Those 
who are not so fortunate must stretch their 
imaginations a little farther. 

Twenty-one volumes, 1,080 numbers, 
17,240 pages, 51.840 columns, 4,406,400 
lines, 35,251,200 words. Does this convey 
much to you ? 

Perhaps not; let us have it a little clearer. 

4,406,400 lines. Now each line of B. O..“ 
printing measures 24 inches—that is to say, 
the printing covering the 17,280 pages of the 
21 volumes of the “ B.O.P.” would, if set out 
in one line, measure over 135 miles, or would 
reach from London to Stafford. 

35,251,200 words. Have you ever tried to 
count a million? Well, count 3,500 each 
day for a year, allowing 79 days’ rest, and 
you will have counted one million. Continue 
this for 35} years, and you will have counted 
all the words which have appeared in the 21 
volumes of the B.O.P.” 

The above calculations of words do not 
include any room for illustrations, nor do 
they include certain articles which are 
printed in small type. The basis taken is 8 
words to a line, 85 lines to a column, and 3 
columns to a page, or in all 2,040 words to a 
page. 

Now let us consider the illustrations. 
You will find there are, on an average, 40 
full-page drawings in each volume, or 840 in 
all the 21 volumes. 

Besides this, there is, on an average, one 
small drawing to each page, or 832 pictures 
in each volume, making 17,472 pictures in 
all the 21 yolumes together. Reckoning 6 
pictures to a page, all the illustrations which 
have appeared in the “ B.O.P.” since its 
commencement in 1879, if printed specially, 

6 pictures on a page, would take 4 volumes 
each of 730 pages to contain them all. 

We have finished with the letterpress and 
printing. Now as to their weight. A bound 
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volume of the B.O.P.” weighs about 53 lb., 
the 21 volumes, therefore, weigh 1153 lb., or 
as much as an average boy of 12 years. Its 
thiekness is 2 inches. Each page measures 
52 in. by 12 in., or in volume form 8} x 11}. 
In one volume there are 416 leaves, in the 
21 volumes 8,640 leaves. These leaves, if 
spread out, would cover an area of 27 square 
miles, or, if put lengthways, would reach a 
distance of 1} (over) mile. 
As a finish to your 21 volumes, let us 
view them in a tabular form : 
21 volumes. 
42 inches thick. 
1,080 weekly numbers. 
17,280 pages. 
51,810 columns. 
4,406,400 lines. 
35,251,200 words. 
17,472 illustrations. 
1153 lb. weight. 
Area covered by all the leaves of 21 
volumes spread out, 23 square miles. 
Distance reached by the leaves of the 21 
volumes, if each leaf be placed lengthways, 
1j mile. 


Now this is what your own 2i volumes, 


represent; what would all the volumes that 
have been printed look like if we could get 
them all together, in some open space—let 
us say Hyde Park, London ? 

Let us assume that the B.O.P.” has a 
modest circulation of 100,000 copies weekly. 
It has really been much larger than that, but 
this will answer very well for our purpose. 

One hundred thousand copies per week 
equals 5,200,000 copies a year, or in 21 years 
108,000,000 copies.* 

These would bind up into 2,000,000 vol- 
umes. Two millions of volumes! Just 
think of it! Pile them one on top of the 

It must be remembered that Volume I. contained 
only 40 penny numbers, not 52, us all the other 
volumes, 


other, and, if they did not topple over, the 
height reached would be over 63 miles, or 
11j times as high as Mount Everest, the 
highest mountain in the world. 

Place them lengthways on the ground, one 
volume after the other, and the distance 
covered would be found to be 359 miles, 
or as far as from London to Dumfries in 
Scotland. 

Place all these 2,000,000 volumes out on 
the ground, and the area covered will be 
found to be 98,656 square miles, or more 
than sufficient to cover the whole of Great 
Britain. 

Now what have the 21 volumes cost you? 
One thousand and eighty numbers at one 
penny, 47. 10s., and what have yon had in 
return for this? At least six serial tales in 
each volume, making 126 serials in all, 
which, if purchased separately, would cost 
on an average 3s. 6d. each volume, or 221. Js. 
for the 126 volumes, or over five times as 
much as you have paid for your B. O. P.'s.“ 
And this only represents the monetary value 
of the serial stories. What about the thou- 
sand and one interesting and instructive 
articles, the short stories, the coloured plates, 
and the like? You will see that your 41. 10s. 
spent in 21 years has been well laid out. 

We will again turn to the total output of 
* Boy's Own Papers," which we have stated 
is roughly 2,000,000 volumes. We have said 
that the printing of 21 volumes, if spread 
out in a line, would reach over 135 miles, 
consequently the printing of 2,000,000 vol- 
umes would extend in a line for 12,857,142 
miles. This gigantic line would form 514 
belts round the earth’s circumference, the 
earth’s circumference being 25,000 miles—a 
very insignificant figure when compared with 
the total length of the lines of printing in 
all the B. O. P.'s“ which have been issued 
in 21 years. 

WALTER DEXTER. 
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THE OPINIONS OF BLENKINSON MINOR ON PANCAKES. 


“Where's Fido?” 


— 


ANCAKES are very good things. There is a 
proverb or something which says you 

can have too much of a good thing ; but you 
can't have too much of pancakes. At least, 


Ican't! If the proverb said that you 
could never get enough of a good 
thing, there would be some truth in it. 

You have pancakes once a year, 
that's all. I don't see why there 
shouldn't be three or four pancake 
days in the year. Although you are 
supposed to put away a good many 
when you do get the chance, you can't 
expect to eat enough at one go to last 
you twelve months it isn't reasonable. 
We get spotted dog for dinner a jolly 
sight oftener than once a year ; why 
shouldn't we get pancakes oftener ? 

The way to make pancakes is to 
get some flour and sugar and stuff, 
and stir them together until thev’re 
all sloppy, and then stick some of the 
mixture into a frying-pan. You put 
the frying-pan over the fire ; and mind 
your face, for the thing spits and hisses 
like anything. When the under-side 
is cooked, you've got to turn it over. 
But it won't do to turn it over with a 
fork or anythinglike that. You catch 
hold of the handle of the frying. pan 
and chuck the pancake up in the air 
so that it twists and comes down 
with the cooked side up. You've got 
to be jolly careful and aim straight, 
though, or else you miss it and it falls 
on to the hearthrug. And you mustn't 
chuck it too hard, or else it'll make a 
mark on the ceiling. There's one 
thing about pancakes I can't make out: 
women can toss a pancake without spilling 
it, and yet can't shy a ball within half a 
mile of the wicket. 


Ive only made one pancake in my 
life—or, I should say, half one. I got it 
done on one side all right, but in chucking it 
over I dropped it all down my trousers, and 
the grease went over the fireplace. I had 
got some more stuff into the frying-pan and 
was going to have another shot; but the 
cook came in then, and she wouldn't let me 
try again. It's a thing you can't do without 
a lot of practice, I can tell you. 

Some people make pancakes with currants 
in, and some without. I like them with 
currants in, myself. But I don't much care 
about lemon with them: it's too fiddling, 
and it wastes an awful lot of time, squeeziny 
the juice ont. 

There are two kinds of pancakes —those you 
vet at school and those you get at home. 
Of course, those you get at school are better 
than none at all. Day-boarders get both 
school ones at dinner, and home ones when 
they get home to tea. I wish I was a day- 
boarder. 

You can eat pancakes easier than any- 
thing else almost. The average is about 
five (that is, after two helpings of meat). 
You're not very strong if you can't eat five. 
Id rather go without meat altogether on 
pancake day myself, but they'll never let me. 
I don't see why not. It would be much 
cheaper, and the school would save a heap of 
money. Our butcher told me one day that 
meat costs tenpence a pound. It seems an 
awful lot to pay for meat, but he said it was 
quite true—no humbug. Well, pancake- 
don’t cost anything like tenpence a pound, I 
know, even if they have currants in them. 
A chap I know never has meat on pancike 
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day, and he says he can eat ten easily for 
dinner, and once he did thirteen. 
i cram, and I told him so; but I think I 
could do 3 all right. 

There's à school somewhere in London 
where they have a special ceremony every 
pancake day. The cook brings a pancake in 
a frying-pan into the big hall of the school, 
and he chucks it over a beam near the roof. 
'The fellows all scramble for it, and the chap 
who collars it gets a guinea. It’s something 
like that anyway. 

Now I think For one 


that’s wrong. 
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Punt can be no mistake about it—boys, 
-L all the world over, are getting tired of the 
ordinary lantern exhibitions, and welcome 
any new departure in this science. Such 
entertainments as those provided by the cine- 
matograph are more to their liking, but it is 
not given to every boy, especially if living in 
a country district, to have the pleasure* of 
being present at such a treat; much less 
can he be expected to make the required 
apparatus for his own use. 

The object of this article is to provide the 
readers of the B.O.P. with the means of 
amusing and entertaining their friends and 
schoolfellows in a novel way—using for this 
purpose the ordinary lantern, to which have 
been made a few alterations—or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say additions. 
By giving a few practical suggestions as to 
the way in which the entertainment can 
be successfully conducted, I hope to be 
able to help the reader not only in the 
arrangement of the apparatus, but in the 
management of the entertainment itself. 

First, the manner of fitting up the lantern 
has to be altered somewhat, and a glance at 
the sectional drawing, fig. 1, will explain 
how this is to be done. 

The two lenses, ^ and B, of the condenser 
are separated, and one is fixed into a 
horizontal support, c, as shown. ‘This 
support is the top of a box that is fitted on 
to the front of the lantern. 


Thirteen's. 
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thing it's wasteful. The chap who gets the 
pancake can't eat it when all the others have 
been grabbing at it. That means all the 
cooking and the flour and currants wasted. 
Also it causes a lot of misery. The chap 
who gets the guinea wouldn't share it—not 
likely. And supposing there are two 
hundred boys in the school that means one 
is happy and a hundred and ninety-nine are 
not. I think a much better way would be to 
spend the guinea on flour and currants and 
sugar, and make a tremendous lot of pan- 
cakes, so that there would be two or three 
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In this box is placed a large mirror, D, at 
an angle of 45°. 

A wooden framework, E, bearing another 
smaller mirror, r, is hinged to the upright a. 
This second support, G, is fastened by means 
of the ordinary screws to the framework 
provided for the reception of the camera. 
The objective lens, m, is then fixed to a 
second stage, J, in the position shown; and 
the apparatus is complete. 

The light, after passing through the first 
lens of the condenser is reflected by the 
mirror, p, out of its usual course, at right 
angles up through the second lens of the 
condenser. The light then passes through 
the objective lens H on to the adjustable 
mirror F, and thence to the screen K. 

Thus, it will be seen, the slide, instead of 
being carried through the lantern in a 
vertical position, is laid horizontally on a 
suitable framework over the condenser, and, 
of course, ordinary slides may be exhibited 
in this way. This, however, is not our 
object in constructing this apparatus, but 
that a kind of writing-desk may be provided 
between the condenser and the objective 
lens, so that drawings may be made on à 
piece of glass, placed over the condenser. 

Our apparatus is now complete, and the 
reader will see that when a person draws on 
a glass placed over the condenser, the lines 
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each all round. Then everybody would be 


satisfied and there'd be no squabbling. The 
chance of collaring the pancake and winning 
the guinea is so jolly small that I expect ali 
the chaps who go to that school would 
rather be sure of two pancakes than try for 
the guinea and run the risk of getting nothing 
but a black eye in the scrimmage. 
It has been said * the more the merrier.” 
That is a very good description of pancakes. 
I don’t think I’ve got anything more to 
say about pancakes. 
l GEOFFREY MORTIMER BLENKINSON. 
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will be projected on the screen, as shown in 
fig. 1, and part of the artist's pen will also 
be seen sketching the lines. 

When the reader has effected the few 
simple operations needed, he will be in a 
position to interest and amuse his audience 
in an easy and novel manner. 

After I have mentioned a few necessary 
accessories with which the intending operator 
should be provided, we will imagine that he 
is just about to give his entertainment; and 
by that means—i.e. by going through an 
imaginary. entertainment—I hope to pro- 
vide him with plenty of ideas for success- 
fully interesting and amusing his future 


. audiences. 


Let the reader who wishes to effect this 
purpose, therefore, after he has fitted up his 
lantern in the manner described, furnish 
himself with the following implements and 
accessories: A good supply of clean pieces 
of glass, the same size as the ordinary 
lantern slides ; two pens, one giving fine and 
the other thick lines; a small brush; a bottle 
of the violet ink supplied with rubber stamps, 
diluted with water. Let me say here that 
ordinary writing ink will not do, as it is in 
the habit of running and blotting at very 
awkward moments. Inks of different colours 
may also be used to produce various effects. 

A great variety may, with considerable 
advantage, be introduced by using soot- 
covered glasses, and sketehing the desired 
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objects on them with any fine-pointed 
instrument. 


The operator can prepare a few of these 
glasses by allowing the soot from an oil-lamp, 


the tongues and round the glass. A water- 


tight tank is thus constructed. One or two 
minnows may be kept handy in a small jar. 
One thing more, and I have completed my 


with the chimney removed, to be deposited 
on the surface of each glass. 

Then, if he wants to save time, he can 
draw his pictures on some of his prepared 
glasses. 

This drawing, which may be used over 
and over again, is bound up in the manner 
of an ordinary lantern slide, with this 
addition—that a thin strip of cardboard is 
placed all round the interior edges to prevent 
the two glasses touching one another. This 
wil prevent the pictures from being 
scratched; and then all the operator has to 
do to exhibit them is to soot the outer surface 
of the cover-glass and quickly remove 
the soot from this glass with a small brush, 
when the previously sketched picture will be 
revealed on the screen. He will, of course, 
remove the soot in such a way that it will 
appear to his audience as though he were 
actually drawing the picture at the time. 
He is able to do this, because a faint image 
of the original drawing is visible to him on 
the soot surface. This, however, cannot be 
seen on the screen. 

Now I will show him how to construct a 
simple yet effective tank (fig. 2). 

A strip of tin 9 in. long and about II in. 
wide is cut out and bent round in the form 
of a hoop, the ends being fastened together 
with solder. 

A tongue on either side is formed by 
bending a portion down at right angles as 
shown at a and B. 

A flat rubber band, p, is now obtained, 
about the same diameter as the hoop of tin. 
This is laid on the centre of one of his clear 


glasses, c. The tin hoop is now placed on 
top of this and in close contact with the 
rubber band r. It is held firmly down 
by two other bands, £ and r, passing over 


suggestions of what to employ for the 
purpose of giving the audience a “ variety 
show." 

Cut out of thick, plain paper—note-paper 


will do excellently—a few simple figures in 
various attitudes. The “ boxers” shown in 
fig. 3 are amongst those that ! have found 
particularly amusing to my audiences. 
There is no need for me to particularise and 
say what figures should be cut out. This isa 
point that must be left entirely to the operator's 
own taste and ingenuity. Possibly he may 
prefer to cut his figures out of his “ B.O.P.” 
If so, he should select profiles, and those of 
the proper size. 

At any rate, he will soon find what pleases 
his audience and what does not. But with- 
out any more remarks I must now come to 
the entertainment itself. 

The operator has fitted up his lantern 
correctly, and has tried it privately to see 
that all is right. 

On the little table or bench on which his 
lantern is placed he has, ready at hand, all 
the accessories I have just described, and 
any more that may have suggested therm- 
selves to him. 

The audience is waiting in excited expecta- 


tion. At this point he may, perhaps, make 
& short speech, telling them what he intends 
doing, etc.; but mind it must be short, or the 
patience of his gathered friends will soon be 
exhausted. 

Now he places a clean glass over the con- 
denser, and commences to sketch as rapidly 
as possible some little picture or incident that 
has suggested itself to him, or that he has 
seen in a magazine. The astonishment of 
his audience at seeing the picture apparently 
being drawn before their eyes will soon be 
evinced, and their remarks of surprise and 
praise will act as an incentive to him to give 
them his very best. 

After sketching a few such pictures, he 
quietly places one of his sooted glasses over 
the condenser, and lo! the spectators are 
plunged in total darkness. 

But the operator js now at work sketching 
on the glass or removing the soot from the 
specially prepared glasses, and lines of light 
apparently darting about in mid-air hold his 
audience spellbound. 

Wonderingly they watch this strange sight 
till, at last, a perfect picture of light on 
darkness causes the consummation of their 
wonderment. The picture vanishes, and the 
usual circle of light appears, but only to 
tanish again as another glass is placed in 
position. 

A judicious mingling of these light and 
dark pictures —if one may so speak of them 
—will keep every member of the audience 
enthusiastic in their praises. 

At this point the operator fills his little 
tank with water and places therein one or 
two of his minnows. It is then placed over the 
condenser, and the sight of fish darting 
about, thus presented on the screen, will 
give the audience ample reason for 
astonishment and surprise. 

But the time for closing is now drawing 
on, and we must not forget that we have yet 
to give the ** shadow-show "; so the glasses 
are placed on one side and the figures are 
produced. 

The shadow of a boxer suddenly appears 
on the screen, and instantly another one 
steps up to the mark and faces him. "Then 
the operator moves them about with his 
hands in the manner shown in fig. 3. (The 


dotted line 4 includes all that is visible on 
the screen, so that the parts by which they 
are actuated are not seen by the spectators.) 
Then “atit they go," as all such questionable 
gentry are accustomed to do; and whilst both 


arms and legs of the fighters are mixed up in 
a wild, hopeless confusion, the audience wil} 
be shrieking with uncontrollable laughter. 
This is no exaggeration. Try it, and look at 


the effect on the screen, and you will soon 
be yourself one of the most “tickled " and 


amused. 

But such & gross breach of the law as 
fighting openly like this cannot of course be 
permitted, and, wonder of wonders! the 
usually absent policeman appears on the 
scene— or rather screen—and with his 
truncheon soon makes his presence felt. 

Perhaps, in the prevailing confusion, the 
policeman will get ** stood on his head," and 
the sight thus presented will send everyone 
into roars of laughter. 

Presently the operator removes all of them 
forcibly, and peace is happily restored. 

Now another figure appears—a clown or 
harlequin—anything that the operator thinks 
suitable, and these are made to dance or 
move about in most grotesque attitudes. 

A few of these comic shadowgrams, and 
then, darkness again. 

On his last sooted glass the operator 
quickly flourishes off the single word “ Good- 
night,' and his audience disperses, amused, 
interested, praising the entertainment, and 
still chuckling over the adventures of the 
boxers and policeman; and because he has 
provided his relations and chums with a 
novel source of amusement, the painstaking 
operator himself is well content. 

In conclusion, let me say that the optical 
lantern arranged in this way is admirably 
adapted for various other purposes, especially 
for illustrating shorthand and other lectures, 
where characters in writing, diagrams. etc.. 
are indispensable. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


MARCH. 
By Dr, GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, Garden. 


IT HE Boy HIMsSELr.—!I am writing this on the first day 

of the new year, 1900—the last year of the century 
God guide us all safely through, and bring us nearer 
to the straight and narrow path than ever. Oh, I'm 
not going to preach—don’t make any mistake. But I 
hope you have all made your good resolations, and 
mean to stick to them. 

Now, boys, there are one or two things I would like 
to repeat, either by way of warning or encouragement. 
And, first, never touch stimulants if you value health 
and happiness. You'll be ten times happier without 
them, and ten times jollier and healthier in every way. 

Try the cold bath. If you only could sec the letters 
I get every week from those whom my advice has 
benefited in this way, you would be surprised. It may 
make you gasp for a time or two, but that will soon 
wear away. Before breakfast, mind. Then five 
minutes’ scientific movement of 3-lb. dumb-bells, a 
breath ot fresh air, and breakfast. The bath only 
takes five minutes from the time you strip; the bigger 
the sponge the better. 

Never strike a domestic animal, and stick up fear; 
lessly for them in the street. 

My heart otten feels very sore as I read letters and 
confessions cf terrible vice from my thoughtless boys. 
I wonder what their future may be They are ruining 
their manhood; they will be old long before their 
time, and may die a lingering, but early death, 
Think, boys, before it 1s too late. Think--and pray. 


THE Pourrny RuN.—It is only March yet, and if 
the weather is cold and boisterous I should give the 
fowls a little warm food every morning. "This will put. 
pluck in them, and will encourage laying. If you have 
a grass run, happy are you, and happy your birds. 
They will pick up soft food nearly all day, but a 
haudíul or two of oats or cheap barley will do much 

You must not fatten, however. I don't believe 
much in the stimulants sold as egg-producers ; but 
give minced bullocks' lights, the scraps from table, etc. 
If they have clean houses and clean straw beds they 
will certainly lay. Be kind to your fowls. The 
should always be tame enough and confident énongl 
to eat out of your hand. 

Weed out useless and old fowls now. Fatten and 
sell extra cockerels. If you have chickens, be careful to 
feed well and feedthe mother too. 


THE PIGEONRY.—1 don't care where it is, whether a 
loft or a beautiful garden aviary, into which you may 
go with a book and u handful of tit-bits and make 
friends with your feathered pets, but it must be clean. 
Il have said it must be clean, because in March ml- 
ments of all kinds are fying about and microbes fili 
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the air. It is for this reason I wish you to feed well 
ana keep the water and the decks well scraped and 
clean; a little fluid “Izal” is the best disinfectant. 
But there is no earthly good in puttiug disinfectants 
over mess, 

Don't pair until the weather gets mild, else you 
may come to grief. Look out for squeakers eighteen 
Jays after the hen sits. Then give the freshest und 
softest of seeds to the parents. 


THE AviARY.—Some boys are in ever so great a 
hurry to pair. I strongly advise you not to for 
several weeks yet. See that both parents are strong, 
lively, aud healthy, else you'll have sweating, egg- 
bound, and nobody knows what else. I am sure that 
many of my readers would like to have so sweet a pet 
as the singing canary. He is a really beautiful bird, 
be his breed what it may. Get him the prettiest and 
largest sort of cage. Feed only on the cleanest of 
canary and summer rape. Dirty seed breeds disease. 
Don't hang the cage high in a room. If he wants a 
sun bath, cover one half of the cage up so that he may 
have sun and shade, Don't forget clean, roughish 
sand. Change the water—soft aud filtered—every 
morning, being sure to wash out the slime from the 
bottom. Dainties: only a morsel of egg and bread- 
^rumb now and then, the traditional morsel of sugar, 
which, however, is fattening, and may affect the 
breathing and voice, and bath every day in summer. 
Green food: lettuce, plantain (seeded), chickweed 
(ripe) etc. Teach him to know and love you, and let 
him out for a fly every day, when the door is shut and 
the cat out making calls. 


THE RABBITRY.—Get your hutehes cleansed, disin- 
tected, washe with boiling water and sun-dried. 
Choose prize stock if you want to breed. The young 
will sell, but they must be healthy. Get back volumes 
of the “B.O.P.” ın which many most valuable and 
practical illustrated articles have appeared. 


THE GARDEN.—Manure well. Plant greens and 
potatoes, It is time enough yet to get in annual 
flowers, Keep down weeds : make it a rule never to 
let a weed come to seed, but it 18 far better to 
destroy them as babies, Tidy walks, prune bushes, 
etc., and see to walks and borders, Onions you may 
sow about end of month, and peas too. Protect 
against birds 


An Unpleasant Truth. 


Schoolmaster > “ Now, Rogers, what are you doing? 
Learning something ? " 


Kogers: * No,sir. I'm listening to you, sir.” 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


C3" We have just completed our arrange- 
ments for three new Serial Stories of thrilling 
interest, by those masterly writers and ac- 
knowledged champions in their respective 
jields—JuLes VERNE, W. Crank RUSSELL, 
and G. A. HENTY. 

Mons. Verne's story will commence in our 
next week's issuc; Mr. Clark Russell's a 
month later ; and Mr. Henty's shortly after- 
wards. 

We have first published in England 
nearly the whole of Verne's principal works ; 
and this new story of his will prove, wwe 
think, the most entrancingly exciting of 
them all. Show your friends this notice. 
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SOME AMUSING MATHEMATICAL 
CATCHES. 


(COLLECTED BY R. THEODORE MILFORD, M.A.) 


l. If a cat and a-half catch a rat and a-half in a 
minute and a-half, in how many minutes will 100 cats 
catch 100 rats ? 


2. It is re juired to put 20 pigs into 4 sties (arranged 
at the four corners of a square field) in such a manner 
that, as you walk round the field in a certain direction, 
each number that you come to is nearer 10 than the 
one before. How shall the pigs be arranged? 


3. A man walks into a hatter’s shop and buys a 
seven-and-sixpenny hat, for wbich he pays with half a 
sovereign. The hatter, not having enough change, 
borrows ten shillings’ worth of silver from his neigh- 
bour the butcher, and the purchaser goes off with the 
hat and 2s. 6d. change. Soon afterwards, however, in 
rushes the butcher, having discovered that the half- 
sovereign was bad, returns it, and obtains full value 
in silver, Query : How much did the hatter lose ? 


4. Problem.—To stable 20 horses in 7 stalls, putting 
an odd number in each, 


5. Odd Property of. Numbers. 
(1) Take any three digits, of which the left hand is 
the largest. (2) Reverse and subtract. (3) Reverse 
and add. Show that the result will always be the same. 


MATHEMATICAL PUZZLES. 

6. Two men, with sacks, meet crossing a bridge. 
Says one to the other: “If I give you one sack, we 
shall be equal; if you give me one, I shall have twice 
as Many as you.” How many sacks had each man? 


7. Three men wished to divide a dish of oranges, 
and as they had no knife they proceeded as follows : 


A took half what was in the dish + 4 an orange 
B ” ” ” » left + 

C LL ” ” ” 

and thereby cleared the "dish, 
oranges were there originally ? 


8. A milkman has to deliver 4 gallons of milk ¿t æ 
certain house, but has only a /4/7 8-gallon can and an 
empty 5-gallon and empty 3-gallon ean. How can he 
do it ? 


9. What is the price of eggs when, if you got two 
more for a shilling, they would be 17. cheaper per 
dozen? This is a problem rather than à puzzle. 


10. A shepherd made a foll for his “sheep with 40 
hurdles. On one occasion he required a fold just twice 
as large. What isthe smallest number of hurdles with 
which he could do this ? 


+ P | ,* 
Query: How many 


PUZZLES. 


ll. Once there were three missionaries and three 
niggers on the bank of a river. The problem was how 
to get them all over to the other side under the follow- 
ing conditions : 

(a) There was one boat, holding two at a time. 

(b) All the missionaries and one nigger could row. 

(c) The niggers must never out-number the mission- 
aries on either bank. 


12. Required to find four weights which in combina- 
tion will weigh every pound from 1 to 40 inclusive. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A BUSH OUTING. 


T. G. MOORE, writes from Geelong, Victoria: * X 
friend and myself are going for a 100 miles tour through 
the Gippsland (Victoria) bush. We are taking a camera 
each with us, and propose starting on Christmas 
Eve. We have horse, cart, and two tents, one of which 
is made from the directions in the B.. P.“ for a 
bathing tent.’ He adds: “I have fourteen years of 
the B. O. P.“ and regret I missed the other seven, but 
I am on the look-out for them. I won three prizes iu 
your photo section about seven years ngo." He sug- 
gests sending us a short account of the present trip. 
and welook forward with interest to receiving it in 


due course, 


THE MOST POWERFUL 
LOCOMOTIVE. 


“ ENGINEERING “illustrates the most powerful loco- 
motive iu the world. It has a total weight of 232,000 Ib., 
or about 103 tous. The height of the funnel above the 
rails is 15 ft. 5in. This engine was built at the Brooks 
Locomotive Works, in America, and will run on the 
Cairo division of the Illinois Central Railroad. The 
steam pressure is 210 Ib. per square inch, and is 
generated by 3,500 square feet of heating surface, of 
which 3,237 square feet is in the tubes and 262 square 
feet in the firebox. This latter is 132 in. long, 42 in. 
wide, and 90 in. deep in front and 813 in. at the back. 
The steam is used in two cylinders each 23 in in 
liameter by 30 in. stroke, The cylinders drive four 
coupled axles, on which are wheels 57 ín. in diameter. 
The tender has a capacity of 7,000 gallons of water and 
twelve tons of coal, 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. — AHN manuseripts titended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER shonld be addressed to lite 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have (he name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter THK TITLE OF THR MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous coluniary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be 7 turned unless 
stamps are sent to cover. postuge, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself inann way 
responsible for length of detention’ or. accidental Loss, 
though every cure is taken. The nember of MSS. sent 
to the Office is so great that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn Jor consideration 
arrives, 

Pau ment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conte the copyright of manuscripts lo the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their diseretion, to publish such works separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account mus! 
always be the subiect of special arrangement berore 
submitting their MSS. 


E. WILBY.—Sheet copper varies in price according to 
the market: about 104. per lb. is the usual price, 
and the weight is ot course. according to thickness, 
‘sth of an inch will be quite sufficient for your boiler 
If well and carefuily riveted. It is very important 
to see that each rivet is square and flat with the 
metal when flanged down; the shank of rivet must 
not slant sideways, and any found that way shouid 
be cut out and fresh ones inserted. 


U AND L—You can get the particulars from the 
Secretary of the Thames Conservaney, Victoria 
Embankment, E.C., or any lock-keeper would answer 
your questions. You pay toll whether you go 
through the 1 ck or over the roliers. 


CENTOGRAPH.—If you are the ** Constant Reader“ you 
say, you must have seen that the question has been 
answered several times of late, and can refer back 
for a few numbers, 

R. JENKINS.— The Minories is a well-known street in 
London, running from Aldgate to the Tower and 
Royal Mint. 


Ano. —Connty Council scholarships are for people who 
live in the county, not for outsiders. You get the 
particulars by &pphing to the clerk, There is 
probably a printed list obtainable from the Board 
of Agriculture, 4 Whitehall Piace. 


A. H CHArLIN.—A pply to the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Victoria Street, s.w. 


YovNG MAN.—A man belongs to the country in which 
he is born, but he can take his father’s nationality 
in the event of that country not being lus father's 
home. 

Nervous DERILITY (J. L.).—We believe it is nothing 
else, but you must do as your doctor bids you. The 
heart is not diseased, but it is functionally weak. 
Strengthen the body, and you strengthen the heart. 

WANDS BLUE (Acorn).—Weak circulation, and weak 
right heart. Cold morning tub, Easton's syrup, good 
food, and fresh air. 

MEASUREMENTS (Guillaume).— Good boy, Willie. 


e" torni. Stick to the tub now you have begun 
t. 


"hv 
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Putting a Stop to it! 


JaAckpAWw (I. W. R.).—A jackdaw should have the run 
of the house and garden. Meat, of course, and scraps 
of all kinds. A jackdaw will eat almost anything 
except—Aberdeen granite ! 


Sick RAT (A. S.).—It is bronchitis. You can do 
nothing except give it nice food and keep it warm. 
We are afraid the cage bas been dirty, and the 
microbes have got the uppez hand. 


A DELICATE QUERY (F. W. G.).—BDe brave, and warn 
the boy, else his whole life may be ruined. 


CcnrvG Rarpit’s SKIN (Oliver). -A mixture of salt and 
alum in water well rubbed in; when about half dry, 
rub in the ordinary taxidermist paste, 


To Mawv.—Neither we nor Dr. Gordon Stables can 
answer by post, whatever may be the plea to“ form 
an exception to our rule," so you had better keep 
vour stamps to buy a copy or two of the “B.O.P.” 
where alone replies appear. 


G. KEENEY. — I. The articles on “The Marine 
Aquarium " were in the eighteeuth volume, now out 
oi print, 2. Cut the bird's toe-nails. 


R. F. BUDDEN.—See our article on * Tortoises, and How 
to keep them," on page 667 of Volume XX. Feed it 
on cabbages, lettuces, fruit, etc. 


A. HOWARD, FARMER, and Young MEcHANIC.—Get 
the pamph'ets on the Colonies you mention from 
the ner Clerk, Emigrants’ Information Office, 31 
Broadway, Westminster. 


H. B. G.—The William the Third guinea has four 
shields, arranged crosswise, and has the edge lettered. 
Yours would seem to be a counter; are you sure it is 
gold ? 


F. 


WawTs.—Dissolve three drams of yellow soap in a 
quart of hec water, and when nearly cool add one 
and a-half duid ounces of spirit of turpentine. Dab 
the woodeut over with this with a sponge, and let it 
soak. Then damp your plain unglazed paper, and 
lay it over the picture, giving it a moderate pressure 
for a minu eor so The transfer will not be quite so 
clear as the original, as only a part of the ink will 
come off 


RicE.—Get a pot of Stickphast Paste and give the 
paper a thin, even coat of thia; then stick it down 
on the mount so as to have no creases. At the same 
time paste a sheet of ordinary paper on the back of 
t e mount, and this will prevent its curving. 


Bon.—The Order of the Bith is first heard of about 
five hundred years ago in the days of Henry the 
Fourth. In the times of chivalry all knights, except 
those made on the field of battle, had to keep a vigil 
and watch their armour the night before the honour 
was conferred on them, and, in the case of the 
Knights of the Bath, the vigil was preceded by 
bathing, in token of purity. The Order was at first 
a small one. In time knights were admitted to it 
only in batches at coronations, and after the coronas 
tion of Charles the Seeond it fell into oblivion. But 
in 1725 the name was revived by George the First 
for his new military order, for which soldfers alone 
were eligible, In 1815 this order was extended to 
the Navy: in 1847 was tormed its civil division; 
and in 1561 it was organised as now existing. with 
its military (ineliiding naval) and civil divisions, 
With their grades each of G.C.D., K.C.B., aud C.B. 
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ANON.—The centre-board takes the place of the keel. 
It is generally of galvanised iron, and slides up amd 
down in a water-tight casing called the trunk. 


F. W. B.—Order the fourth part of our * Indoor Games ~ 
from your bookseller ; it will cost you sixpence, and 
teach you how to play chess, You can get a, board 
and men quite good enough to begin with for three 
or four shillings. 


ADMIRER OF * B.O.P."—1. We have had coloured plates 
giving every uniform in the army, but none of 
English regiments only, as there are so many of 
them alike, except for their badges, which could nor 
be shown on a small scale. These badges and the 
uniforms were all described some years ago in '* The 
Colours of the British Army.” Al our soldier plates 
are out of print. 2. A shilling book on the subject 
can be obtained from Brodie & Middleton, Long 
Acre, WC, 

€. M. Al Sor.— If the pen is a cheap one, you had 

better buy another. If it is a good one, you can get 

a new nib put in it at the maker's for balf-a-crown. 

Take it where it was bought, or to any shop selling 

similar pens. 


L. Crompiz.—l. The suggested alteration woukl 
not be generally approved of over here, and it would 
never do to raise the priee after all these years. 
2. Some of them, ves; all of them, no! Many have 
appeared among our biographies. 3. Barnett Smith's 
probably, published: by Cassell & Co, 4. Yes, * Life 
of Archbishop Benson," by E. F.. Benson. 5. A 
crown piece ia a silver coin, and is in ordinary 
circulation in this country. 6. Gold leaf is of the 
average thickness of the 282,000th of an inch. 


D. H. &.—For model steam-engines, stationary and 
otherwise, see the third part of our *Indoor Games.” 


TRINITY.— Your magazine will not last unless the only 
thing you have to pay for is the paper on which it is 
rinted. If you have not a larger sale than you can 
i0pe for, you cannot afford to spend any money on 
printing or the purchase of a graph apparatus ; and 
this means that your magazine will have to be à 
manuscript one. It would amuse you for a time, 
and probably do you good; but it would not last 
long. 


CHILBLAINS (E. C. P.)—Try to get as strong as 
possible. Take cold bath with Scrubb's Ammonia 
and Vivol. Any ehemist. If not broken, rub with 
equal parts of laudanum and tincture of iodine. If 
broken, water dressing and zinc ointment, Other 
boys please copy. Replies are never sent by post, 
either by the Editor, Dr. Gordon Stables, or other 
members of the staff, 


WHITE Micr.—Yes, if you give them air-lioles and 
mark * Live Stock, with care.” 


G. 


ILL-HRALTH (Stony Swelford).—Could not give any 
advice without seeing you, which is impossible. 


CATAMARAN (New Header).—1. Yes, 2. See a surgeon 
about the stiff joint, It can be cured, 


RHEUMATISM (Afllicted).—Cases need different treat- 
ment. Consult a doctor, 

CONSTIPATION AND Bors (Z. Y. X.).—No cure save 
Turkish bath, good food, exercise, and the morning 
tub. Eat lots of fruit, and have porridge everv 
morning salted to taste, Edt with butter and milk. 
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A BOLD CLIMBER; OR, FOR AN EMPIRE. 


By Davip KER, 


Author of Hunted Through the Frozen Ocean," 
“ The Finder of the White Elephant," etc, 


(/Uustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER XXII.—TWENTY TO ONE. 
Bree clear, beautiful—as if in direct 

contrast to the fell work that was just 
about to begin—dawned the mc rning of June 
23, 1757, the day which was t» decide the 
fate of Northern India. 

Late on the previous night Clive's little 
band, after à long and toilsome march, had 
taken up their position in a mango-grove 
noar Plassey; and barely a mile away from 
them lay encamped the great host with 


Received the ball intended for his master. 
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which they were to grapple as soon as the 
morrow's sun arose. 

The soldiers—Englishman and Hindu 
alike-—had slept as men sleep whose labour 
has fully earned their rest ; but there was no 
rest for their commander. The harrowing 
thought that a few hours more might shiver 
to pieces, at once and for ever, the great 
undertaking that be had built up so labori- 
ously, Just as it was so near its completion, 
would of itself have sufficed to chase slumber 
from his eyes, even without the ceaseless 
din of cymbals and kettle-drums from the 
mighty camp of his enemies, to which he lay 
listening gloomily, all through the long 
watches of a night that seemed to have no 
end. 

But with the first gleam of daylight he 
was his own daring self once more, and 
watching intently, with the keen eye of a 
great general, the opening moves of the 
deadly game on which hung the fate of an 
empire. 

To most men his situation would have 
seemed absolutely hopeless, but not so did 
it appear to himself. 

True, his foes were twenty to one; but, 
protected as he was by thick masses of trees 
to right and left, he couid only be assailed in 
front, and even there a high bank of earth, 
forming a kind ot natural redoubt along his 
whole line, would compietely shelter his men 
from the enemy's fire. Moreover, a full 
third of his little force consisted of British 
soldiers, well.trained and full of spirit— 
conspicuous among whom were the men of 
“the old Thirty-ninth," whose regimental 
colours were to bear, in memory of that great 
day, the name of Plassey and the motto 
„Primus in Indis ” (First in the Indies). 

His two thousand native soldiers. too, 
were all veterans, trained in British discipline, 
led by British officers, and able, in their 
young commander’s emphatic words, “to go 
anywhere and do anything." 

The keen-eyed Hindus were quick to mark 
the brightening of their idolised “ Subat 
Jung's" face, and to draw from it their 
usual augury of certain triumph. 

* Behold the light of victory on the face of 
the Daring in War!” whispered a stalwart 
Sepoy to his comrades; “ assuredly we shall 
win this day.” 

Nor were the English less confident of 
victory than their Eastern comrades. 

We ain't a-goin' to be licked this bout, 
Jack," muttered a big grenadier to. the man 
beside him; “we'll give 'em as good as they 
bring, never fear!" 

„Ay, that we will; our Bob’ll scatter 'em 
like so many sheep. Why, it's wastin' good 
steel to take a bayonet to sitch rubbish as 
them —one might sweep em all away with a 
broom ! "' 

Nevertheless, the sight of that great host, 
whose advance they watched with such dis- 
dainful confidence, might have borne hard 
on the nerves of any men less fearless and 
resolute than they. 

Far as the eye could reach, the whole 
plain was one sea of bright-coloured robes, 
and embroidered turbans, and dark, fierce 
faces, and gleaming steel, over which waved 
a host of gorgeous banners. On they cume, 
thousands upon thousands —the infantry in 
front, the cavalry upon the wings— wave 
after wave of living war, as if they would 
never end. 

But Clive's practised eye saw at once that 
the foot-soldiers, at least. were merely an 
armed mob, without discipline, without 
order, and to à great extent without 
effective weapons—for less than half of 
them carried firearms, the rest being 
equipped with bamboo spears, short swords, 
and even bows and arrows. 

The cavalry appeared more formidable, 
both men and horses being active and 
strong, and having evidently seen plenty of 
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service. But, secure in a position which 


could not be assailed by horsemen, even 
such bold riders as these, Clive could afford 


1o laugh them to scorn. 

But his face became graver as fifty heavy 
guns were seen rolling slowly forward, each 
with a long team of snow-white native 
oxen to drag it on, and an elephant to push 
it from behind; and he looked graver still 
when he saw, moving with admirable 
precision behind and around a few light 
field.pieces, & &mall, compact body of men 
in French uniform —the last remnant of the 
defeated garrison of Chandernagore. 

„% Those,” muttered Clive, “are the fellows 
we must mind ; the rest don't matter." 

Hardly had he spoken, when there came a 
flash and a bang—a puff of smoke from the 
nearest of the Nabob's guns—a rush through 
the still air like the rush of a whirlwind—and 
the first cannon- ball struck the bank. with a 
mighty shock, close to the spot where Clive 
Was standing, and covered him with the 
shower of earth that it dashed up. The great 
battle had begun ! 

Then the British guns replied, and for a 
time all was one whirl of billowy smoke, 
through which nothing could be seen, though 
the whole air trembled with the thunder ot 
cannon, the whizzing rush of the heavy 
shot, the rending and crackling of the 
splintered boughs overhead, the crashing fail 
of trees split in two by the flying balls, and 
the wild yells and barbaric music of the 
swarming assailants. 

But at length the rising wind began to 
drive aside the smoke-clouds, and the 
English could see that their steady and 
well-directed fire had already produced a 
considerable effect. The enemy's cannonade 
was visibly slackening, and the mass of men 
which lay nearest to Clives position 
showed such manitest signs of wavering, 
that plainly but little more was needed to 
put it to tight altogether. 

Just then a small, slight figure stepped 
quickly up to the spot where Clive was 
standing. The new comer wore the plain 
uniform of an English private; but there 
was something in his face and bearing which 
savoured more of the scholar and th» 
statesman than of the rough grenadier. 

"Colonel Clive," said he, saluting re. 
spectfully, “I think you may like to know 
that that banner of crimson silk yonder, 
with the tiger embroidered upon it, is the 
Nabobs own standard; and beside it he 
is always to be found with his best officers 
around him. If you were to concentrate 
your fire on that spot, and knock over one 
or two of them, so as to give him a thorough 
fright, I can venture to say that it would as 
good as decide the battle.” 

" Indeed! that's something worth know- 
ing," said Clive, looking keenly at him. 
And who are you, pray?“ 

"Iam a volunteer from Calcutta, and my 
name is WannEN HasrINGS," replied the 
young recruit, pronouncing simply and 
modestly the then obscure name which was so 
soon to ring through the whole world. 

"Aha!" eried Clive, *I have heard of 
you: you are the man who was so long at 
Moorshedabad, and sent such important 
information. Well, when this job is over, I 
think I can find you some fitter work than 
carrying a musket; but keep by me in the 
meantime. for I may want to ask you some 
questions.“ 

Prompt ns ever, the great leader lost not 
a moment in carrying out his young coun- 
sellor's advice; and its effect was speedily 
manifest. 

As the English fire strengthened, that of 
the enemy slackened more and more, while 
the confusion and dismay in their ranks 
visibly increased, and spread fast on every 
side. Two of the officers around the Nabob 
were struck down; and the dastardly tyrant 


himself, when the shot began to whizz past 
him. fell into a paroxysm of childish terror, 
and hastened to draw back to a safer spot. 

The sight of the royal standard retreating, 
and the Nabob's own elephant moving to the 
rear, put the finishing stroke to the 
discouragement of his already cowed and 
disheartened host. The whole fropt line 
fell into utter confusion, and, rolling awag 
in disorder to either side, left the French 
auxiliaries compietely exposed. 

“What men are those on the right and 
left of the French?" asked Clive quickly, 
turning to Warren Hastings. 

“Those on the right are Meer Jaflier's 
men," said Hastings, “and they won't fight; 
and those on the left are the followers of 
two chiefs whom the Nabob has offended, 
and who, if they see him getting the worst 
of it, will be more likely to fight against 
him than for him." 

Then Clive— who had followed every turn 
of the fight with the eye of an eagle 
watching its prey— saw that the time was 
come. He gave the word to charge, and his 
men, firing one volley, dashed forward undei 
cover of the smoke, and with one rush wete 
in the midst of the panic-stricken enemy. 

Then all gave way at once. Like snow in 
the sunshine, the tyrant’s mighty host 
melted away. Guns, standards, elephants. 
the royal banner itself, all became the prize 
of the conquerors. Alone amid that mighty 
mass of cowards, the gallant Frenchmen 
still strove valiantly to hold their ground. 
But all in vain: struggle as they would, 
they were swept away like straws by the 
resistless tide ot flight. 

So sudden and universal was the rout. 
that one of Clive's veterans had good cause 
io say afterwards, with a disdainful laugh. 
that “the Blackamoors had all run away 
afore we could hurt 'em." He spoke truly. 
for even on the vanquished side barely five 
hundred fell out of sixty thousand, while 
the victors conquered at one blow the whole 
valley of the Lower Ganges, and becam 
masters of a territory larger by far tban ail 
Britain put together, at à cost of twenty-two 
men killed and fifty wounded! 

* Believest thou now, O Sabat Jung, that 
the gods have spoken by my mouth!” sari 
Nag the Koleree to Clive, as the great 
conqueror stood victorious on the mos 
famous of all his battle-fields, with Na, 
and Warren Hastings beside him, watchin: 
the roaring whirl ot flight and pursuit mei: 
away in the distance into clouds of billowy 
dust. ‘I told thee that this day should b 
the greatest of thy life; and hath it not 
been so? I toid thee long since, among tne 
mountains of my people, that on th 
greatest day of thy life thou shouldst sev. 
face to face, the one man in all the land c: 
Hindustan who should be greater than thoi 
—and lo! be standeth by thy side!” 

The two great Englishmen looked fixedi: 
at each other, without uttering a word ; aud 
in that moment, perhaps, the measurele:- 
ambition of Warren Hastings saw, for th. 
first time, the gorgeous duy.dreums of hi: 
childhood take form and substance as possible 
realities. 

~ Tt is a true word, son of the mountain, 
said Clive at length, turning to the Kolers ` 
„but saidst thou not likewise that this da 
should be thy last? Lo! the fight is over 
and thou standest here unharmed before us! 

Scarcely were the words spoken, when ois 
of the Nabob’s musketeers (who had fate: 
down as if dead, and let the charge sweep 
over him *) started up from among the slain. 
and let fly straight at Clive's heart —the las, 
shot tired that day. 

Quick as thought, Nag the Koleree thrv« 
himself between, received in his breast t": 


9 This curious stratagem has been repeatedly pra 
tised by Hindu soldiers even in our own time, a- 
more than once with fatal success. 
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ball aimed at his master, and fell bleeding at 
Clive's feet. 

The treacherous nssailant was instantly 
despatched by two of the English soldiers ; 
but this passed alinost unheeded by Clive 
himself, who had neither eyes nor thoughts 
for anything but the prostrate form that lay 
beside him. 

But as he bent over it, the brave man felt 
his heart sink ; for hehad looked upon death 
too often not to read at a glance the gloomy 
tale told him by the pinched, sharpened 
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features of his trusty follower, and the chill 
grey pallor that was fast overspreading them. 

“Ishall miss thee sorely, O Nag!” said 
he to the fallen mountaineer in his own 
language, striving in vain to steady the deep 
stern voice that had never faltered amid the 
storm of battle. Thou hast been true to 
me, through good and ill, even as Lakhsh- 
man was true to Rama.* In all the land of 


* Heroes of the great“ Ramayana” epic, the Hindu 
Odysscy. 
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Hindustan, never yet have I found such a 
servant, and such a friend, as mine ancient 
foe, Nag the Koleree ! ” 

“ Mourn not for me, Daring in War— it is 
thou who art to be pitied!’’ gasped the 
dying man with his last breath, as he lifted 
his failing eyes to his great leader’s face with 
& look of strange compassion. “I die as 
befits a warrior, but thou shalt live to envy 
a death like mine!” 


( To be continued.) 
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WILLIAM J. HYPPERBONE; OR, THE WILL OF AN ECCENTRIC. 


STRANGER arriving in the chief city of 
Illinois on the morning of April 3, 1897, 
would have had good reason for considering 
himself the most fortunate of travellers. 
His note-book that day would have had 
entries enough to yield copy for many 


sensational articles. And assuredly if he had 
prolonged his stay in Chicago by a few weeks 
before and a few months after, he would 
have taken a share in the emotions, palpi- 
tations, and alternations of hope and despair, 
of the feverishness and bewilderment even 
of this great city, which for the time was 
quite beside itself 

Since eight o'clock an ever-increasing 
crowd had been streaming towards the 
twenty-second quarter. This is one of the 
wealthiest, and is comprised between North 
Avenue and Division Street on the north and 
south, and on the east and west between 
North Halstead Street and Lake Shore Drive, 
which skirts the waters of Michigan. As 
you know, the modern towns of the United 
States lay out their streets conformably to 
latitudes and longitudes, and make them as 
regular ns the lines on a chess-board. 

„Well!“ said a member of the municipal 
police, on duty at the angle of Beethoven 
Street and North Wells Street, “are all the 
people going to invade this quarter ? " 

A man of tall stature was this policeman, 
and of Irish origin, like most of his colleagues 
of the corporation—sturdy fellows, who 
apparently spend most of their salary of a 
thousand dollars in combating the inextin- 
guishable thirst so prevalent with the 
natives of green Erin. 

“Tt will be a fine day for the pickpockets,” 
replied one of his comrades, no less tall, no 
less thirsty, no less Irish. 

„And ao," said the first, “let everyone sce 
to his pocket. if he does not want to find it 
empty when he goes into a house, and that 
as we know — —" 

“There will be plenty to do to-day,” 
concluded the second, “ besides offering your 
arm to the ladies at the street crossings.” 

But what a crowd there would be in this 
twenty-second quarter if only half of the 


By JULES VERNE, 
Author of * Captain Len Guy," " Simon Hart," etc. etc. 


CHAPTER I.—A WHOLE TOWN IN FESTIVITY. 


people of Chicago went there! The city did 
not then contaiu less than seventeen hundred 
thousand inhabitants, of whom about a fifth 
were born in the United States. Germany 
could claim nearly four hundred thousand, 
Ireland almost as many. As for the rest, the 
English and Scotch numbered about fifty 
thousand, the Canadians about forty 
thousand. the Scandinavians a hundred 
thousand, the Bohemians and Poles about 
the same number, the Jews fifteen thousand, 
ihe French ten thousand, the smallest 
number in this agglomeration. 

Besides, the town, as Elisée Reclus ob- 
serves, does not yet occupy all the municipal 
territory that the legislators assigned for it 
on the shore of Lake Michigan. 

It was evident that on this occasion the 
sightseers were streaming from the three 
sections which the river Chicago forms with 
its two branches from the north-west and 
south-east, from the north side as from the 
south side. It is true that the influx was 
also taking place from the angle comprised 
on the west between the two branches of the 
river. ‘Though they dwelt in a less fashion- 
able section, the people here were none the 
less disposed to furnish a contingent to the 
crowd, even from the miserable houses in 
the environs of Madison Street and Clark 
Street, in which swarm the Bohemians, the 
Poles, the Italians, and a number of Chinese 
escaped from the folding screens of the 
Celestial empire. 

All this exodus was thronging towards the 
twenty-second quarter, tumultuously, noisily, 
and the eighty streets which it contains 
would not suflice for the accommodation of 
such a crowd. 

And very different classes of the population 
mingled in this human swarm—function- 
aries of the Federal Building and of the Post- 
Office; magistrates of the Court House; 
higher officials of the County Hall; muni- 
cipal councillors of the City Hall; the staff 
of that immense caravansary, the Auditorium, 
in which the rooms are in thousands; clerks 
from the great stores and bazaars, workmen 
from thie factories of lard and margarine, 
men in the great car factory of the celebrated 
Pullman from their distant suburb in the 
south, assistants from the important retail 
establishment of Montgomery Ward & Co.; 
three thousand of the workmen of Mr. 
MacCormick, the inventor of the famous 
reaping and harvesting machine; some from 
the furnaces and rolling mills of the Bessemer 
steel factories; some from the shops of Mr. 
J. MacGregor Adams, who work in nickel, 
tin, zinc, copper; some from the shoe 
factories, where a boot and a-half is made 
every minute ; and in addition to all these, 
the eighteen hundred workmen of the Elgin 
factory, which puts on the market two 
thousand watches a day. 

To this long list we might add the staff 


engaged in the elevators of Chicago, which 
is the leading market of the world in the 
grain trade. With them should be men- 
tioned the railway men from the network of 
lines which by twenty-seven different ways 
and more than 1,300 trains carry 175,000 
passengers daily through the town, and to 
these we may join the men employed on the 
steam and electric tramcars, rope cars and 
others, which carry 2,000,000 people; and 
finally the boatmen and sailors of an 
extensive port dealing inwards and outwards 
with sixty vessels a day. 

You would have had to be blind not to 
have seen in this crowd the managers, 
editors, compositors, reporters of the 540 
journals, daily and weekly, of the Chicago 
press. You would have had to be deaf not 
to have heard the shouts of the brokers, the 
bulls or operators for a rise, the bears or 
operators for a fall, as if they had been in 
full swing at the Board of Trade or the 
Wheat Pit—that is, the Grain Exchange. 
And how could we forget in this public 
demonstration the students of the colleges 
and universities, or forget the people from 
the twenty-nine principal hotels, or the 
waiters and servants of the restaurants large 
enough to accommodate 25,000 customers an 
hour, or the packers or butchers of the 
Great Union Stock Yard, which, on account 
of the houses of Armour, Swift, Nelson, 
Morris, and a number of others, kill millions 
of cattle and pigs at two dollars a head. 

Chicago, like the other great American 
cities, rejoices in a liberty as absolute as 
democratic. Decentralisation is complete, 
and yet, if we may say so, what was it that 
caused it to centralise on this day around 
La Salle Street ? 

Was it towards the City Hall that its 
population was pouring in tumultuous 
masses? Was there an irresistible current, 
what is here called a boom, in some land 
speculation? Was it one of those electoral 
contests which drive crowds to fury, a meet- 
ing of conservative republicans or liberal 
democrats in the precincts of the Federal 
Building? Was it to inaugurate a new 
World's Columbian Exhibition ? 

No, it was for a ceremony of quite a 
different kind, the character of which ought 
to have been profoundly sorrowful, if its 
organisers had not, in accordance with the 
wishes of the person concerned, carried it 
out amid universal festivity. 

At this hour La Salle Street was quite 
clear, thanks to the police posted in great 
numbers at each end. The procession 
which was to pass down the street would 
thus have no obstacle to meet with. 

If La Salle Street is not sought after by 
rich Americans as the equal of Prairie, 
Calumet, or Michigan Avenues, with their 
opulent mansions, it is none the less one oi 
the most frequented thoroughfares in the 
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city. It bears the name of a Frencbman, 
ee Cavelier de La Salle, one of the first 

avellers who came in 1619 to explore this 
region of the lakes. Towards the middle of 
La Salle Street the spectator who had been 
able to get through the double barrier of 
policemen would have seen at the corner 
of Goethe Street a car drawn by six horses, 
standing before a house of magnificent 
appearance. In front and behind this car 
was a procession, arranged in perfect order, 
waiting only for the signal to move. 

The tirst half of this procession comprised 
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generally known as Garden City. 
top of this vehicle, worthy of appearing at 
some national festivity, garlands were hang- 
ing, held in the hands of six people, three on 
the right, three on the left. 

A few steps behind was a group of some 
twenty people, among whom were James T. 
Davidson, Gordon S8. Allen, Harry B. 
Andrews, John I. Dickinson, Thomas R. 
Carlisle, etc., of the Eccentric Club in 
Mohawk Street, of which George B. Higgin- 
botham was the President, members of the 
Calumet Club in Michigan Avenue, Hyde Park 


From the 


It will be a finc day for the pickpockets.” 


several companies of militia, all in review 
order, under the orders of their ofticers, a 
band of not less than a hundred performers, 
and a choir of singers amounting to as 
many, who would oecasionally mingle their 
voices with the music of the instruments. 
The car was decked with draperies of 
brilliant red, relieved by borders of silver 
and gold, on which, sparkling with diamonds, 
were the three letters, W. J. H. Heaped on 
the ear was a profusion of bouquets, or 
rather armfuls of flowers, which would have 
been rare anywhere else than in a town 


Club in Washington Avenue, the Columbus 
Club in Munroe Street, the Union League in 
Custom House Place, the Irish American 
Club in Dearborn Street, and the fourteen 
other clubs in the town. 

You are not unaware that at Chicago are 
the headquarters of the Missouri division 


and the residence of the commandant. It 
goes without saying, therefore, that the 
commandant, General James Morris, with 


his staff and the officers installed in Pullman 
Building, were in a crowd behind the group 
mentioned. Then the governor of the State, 


John Hamilton, the mayor and his assistants. 
the members of the municipal council, the 
administrators of the county arrived for th 
occasion from Springfield, the official capital 
of Illinois, where the public offices are estab- 
lished, and also the magistrates of the 
Federal Court, who differ from the other 
functionaries in not being appointed by 
universal suffrage, but by the President of 
the Union. 

Elbowing each other at the end of the 
procession were merchants, manufacturers, 
engineers, professors, barristers, solicitors, 
doctors, dentists, coroners, sheriffs, to whom 
would be added an immense concourse of the 
public when the procession debouched from 
La Salle Street. 

With a view to protect this tail end from 
being lost in the crowd, General James 
Morris had massed strong detachments of 
cavalry with drawn swords, whose standards 
floated in the breeze. 

This long description of all the bodies, civil 
and military, of all the societies and corpora- 
tions which took part in this extraordinary 
ceremony, should be completed by this very 
significant detail : those present, without an 
exception, wore in their button-holes a 
gardenia given to them by the major-domo 
in a black suit, who stood on the steps of the 
mansion. 

The house itself had every appearance of 
festivity. Its girandoles and electric lamps 
streaming with light contended with the 
brilliant rays of an April sun. The windows, 
wide open, displayed their multi-coloured 
draperies. The servants in their best liveries 
were on duty on the marble steps of the 
principal staircase. The drawing-rooms were 
prepared for a solemn reception. The 
dining-rooms were set out with tables, on 
which glittered the massive silver plate and 
marvellous ware of the millionaires of 
Chicago, with the crystal cups full of wines 
of the best vintages and champagnes of the 
best brands. 

At last nine o’clock sounded from the 
clock of the City Hall. There was a fanfare 
of trumpets at the end of La Salle Street. 
Three cheers, given unanimously, filled the 
air. At a signal from the superintendent of 
police, the procession began to move with 
banners flying. 

At first, from the formidable instruments 
of the band, amid the enlivening strains of 
the Columbus March, by Professor J. k. 
Paine, of Cambridge, with slow and measured 
step the procession moved up La Salle Street. 
Almost immediately the car started, drawn 
by its six luxuriously caparisoned horses, 
plumed with tufts and aigrettes. The 
garlands of flowers were held in the hands 
of the six privileged persons, whose choice 
seemed to be due to the fantastic caprices of 
chance. 

Then the clubs, the authorities, military. 
civil, and municipal, the masses which 
followed the detachments of cavalry, ad. 
vanced in perfect order. Needless to sav. 
the doors, windows, balconies, the roofs 
even, of La Salle Street were thronged with 
spectators of every age, of whom the greater 
number had taken up their positions the 
evening before. 

When the first ranks of the procession 
had reached the end of the street thev 
inclined a little to the left so as to take the 
avenue that skirts Lincoln Park. What an 
incredible swarm of people were gather 
on the two hundred and fifty acres of thi 
admirable enclosure, bounded on the east ls 
the rippling waters of Lake Michigan, wit 
its shady alleys, its thickets, its lawns, :: 
wooded dunes, its Winston lagoon, its lof: 
monuments to the memory of Grant ana 

Lincoln, and its parade ground and it: 
zoological department, in which the «wil? 
beasts howled and the monkeys capered to 


be in unison with all this popular agitation. 
As the park is almost deserted during the 
week, a stranger might have asked if the 
day were not Sunday. No, it was a Friday 
—the miserable, unlucky Friday—that fell 
this year on the third of April. 

But the people hardly gave this a thought 
as they exchanged observations with each 
other while the procession went by, re- 
gretting, doubtless, that they did not take 
part in it. 

" Certainly," said one. it is as fine as the 
dedication ceremony of our exhibition." 

* True," said the other. and that was as 
good as the closing on October 24 in Mid- 
pay Plaisance." 

* And the six who walk near ihe car," 
said a boatman from the Chicago river. 

* And who will return with their pockets 
full,“ remarked a workman from Mac 
Cormick’s factory. 

„There are the winners of the big prizes," 
prunted an enormous brewer, who sweated 
beer from all his pores. 

* I would give my weight in gold to be in 
their place.“ 

“And you would not lose by it!" 
announced a strong slaughterman from the 
Stock Yards. 

„Bundles of bonds for them to-day ! " said 
those around them. 

Mes: their fortunes are made! 

„And what fortunes ! ” 

„Ten million dollars to each!“ 

* You should say twenty million dollars ! "' 

“ Nearer fifty than twenty!“ 

Started in this way, the good people ended 
by reaching & milliard—a word in current 
conversation in the United States. But it 
should be noted that all this was based on 
mere hypothesis! 

Was the procession going to make the 
tour of the town? Well, if the programme 
included such a perambulation, the day 
would not have sufficed for it. 

Anyhow, always with some demonstrations 
of joy, always amid the loud outbursts from 
the orchestra and the singing of the choir, 
who had just given “ To the Son of Art," 
amid the cheering of the crowd, the long 
unbroken column arrived before the entrance 
to Lincoln Avenue, on which abuts Fullerton 
Avenue. It then took the road to the left 
and went westward for about two miles to 
the northern branch of the Chieago river. 
Between the side-waiks, black with people, 
there was enough width for it to move along 
freely. 

Crossing the bridge, the procession, by way 
of Brand Street, reached that magnificent 
artery which bears the name of Humboldt 
Boulevard for a length of eleven miles, and 
descends again towards the south, after 
running towards the west. It was at the 
angle of Logan Square that it took this 
direction as soon as the police, not without 
difficulty, had cleared the road between the 
quintuple hedge of spectators. 

From this point tho car proceeded to 
Palmer Square, and appeared before the park, 
which also bears the name of the illustrious 
Prussian scientist. 
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It was noon. A halt of half an hour was 
made in Humboldt Park—a halt quite 
justifiable, for there was still a long way to 
go. The crowd could disperse at its ease 
over its green expanse, which has an area 
exceeding two hundred acres, and is watered 
by running streams. 

The car stopped. The band and choir 
attacked “The Star-spangled Banner,” 
which was received with applause, as if it had 
been at a music-hall. i 

The point farthest west which the pro- 
gramme assigned for the procession was 
reached aboui two o'clock at Garfield Park. 
We can see that there is no want of parks in 
the great city of Illinois. 

When the angle made by Douglas 
Boulevard as it turns towards the east had 
been passed, the procession followed the 
same direction, so as to reach Douglas Park, 
and thence, by the south-west, cross the 
southern branch of the Chicago river and 
the Michigan canal, which runs alongside it 
farther up. It then descended to the south 
along Western Avenue for about three miles to 
reach Gage Park. 

Three o'clock then struck, and a new 
direction had to be taken,so as to return 
towards the eastern quarters of the town. 

This time the band grew furious, play- 
ing with extraordinary vigour the liveliest 
strains. It was almost incredible that the 
people did not break out into à dance under 
the influence of these airs. 

The weather was magnificent, although 
rather cold. In the carly days of April the 
wintry period is far from having come to an 
end in the climate of Illinois, and the navi- 
gation of Lake Michigan and the Chicago 
river is generally interrupted from the 
beginning of December to the end of March. 

But although the temperature was rather 
low, the air was so pure, the sun pursuing 
his course in a cloudless sky gave forth such 
dazzling rays, that he also seemed to be 
making holiday, as the reporters said, and 
everything went magnificently to the close 
of the day. 

The masses of people showed no tendency 
to diminish. If the spectators no longer 
came from the northern quarters, they came 
from the southern, and these were as good 
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as the others in their demonstrative anima- 
tion and the enthusiasm of their cheering as 
the procession passed along. 

In its various groups the procession 
remained as at its start from the mansion in 
La Salle Street, and such it would remain 
until its long journey had finished. 

Coming out of Gage Park the car returned 
towards the east by Garfield Boulevard. 

At the end of this boulevard there 
stretches in all its magnificence Washington 
Park. which occupies an area of 37! res. 

The crowd covered it as they had done a 
few years before when the Great Exposition 
was held in its vicinity. From four o'clock 
to half past four o'clock there was a halt 
here, during which, amid the applause of 
the innumerable audience, the choir per- 
formed Beethoven's ** In Praise of God." 

Then the procession went on again under 
the shade of the trees to the park which, 
with Midway Plaisance, comprised the sur- 
roundings of the World's Columbian Fair, 
with the spacious limits of Jackson Park on 
the very shore of Lake Michigan. 

Was the car going to this already famous 
place? Was there to be & ceremony to 
recall to remembrance this memorable event 
in the annals of Chicago? Was there to be 
an annual festival to prevent its ever being 
forgotten ? 

No. After passing round the Washington 
Park Club by Cottage Grove, the leading 
ranks of militia halted before a park which 
the railways enclose with their network of 
steel in this populous quarter. 

The gates had just opened wide, and the 
police could only with great effort keep back 
the crowd that were here more noisy and 
overflowing than ever. 

This time they had not invaded the park. 
which was guarded by detachments of 
militia, so as to permit the car to enter it at 
the end of its fifteen miles of route through 
the immense city. 

The park was not a park. It was Oak- 
wood Cemetery, the largest of the eleven 
cemeteries of Chicago. And the car was a 
funeral car, which bore to his last home the 
mortal remains of William J. Hypper- 
bone, one of the members of the Eccentric 
Club. 


(To be continued ) 
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W: called him the “ Scarecrow” because 
of his unusually sprawling and 
awkward appearance. His proper name— 
which perhaps in & measure suggested the 
nickname —was John Plowman. 
Many queer fellows no doubt have donned 


THE 


« SCARECROW'S " 
Bv ALEC G. PEARSON, 


Author of '* A Strange Recapture," cle. etc, 


the blue jacket and gold-laced cap of the 
merchant service apprentice, but our captain 
asserted with decision that never on board 
the old Cleopatra had such a “green hand "' 
been borne on the ship's books. 

He was a little over sixteen years of age 


REVENGE. 


when he joined—a somewhat later age to 
commence one’s nautical career than is 
usual with apprentices— was tall, gaunt, and 
with the most awkwardly built figure that 
could possibly be conceived. 

His home was far away in o remote 
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agricultural district, where many generations 
of the Plowmans had farmed their own land ; 
and as he admitted that only once in his life 
had he seen the ocean, we were puzzled to 
know what had induced him to adopt the sea 
as a calling. With that engaging absence of 
restraint that characterises boys whether at 
school, in the half-deck. or anywhere else 
where they form a community, we asked him 
point-blank why he had decided on becoming 
a, sailor. 

He: ^s shy of confessing at first, but we 
eventu_.y wormed it out of him. Captain 
Marryat, it appeared, was responsible for his 
decision; or perhaps one ought rather to 
say, his works were. Midshipman Easy," 
Peter Simple," and one or two other stories 
of that kind had somehow found their way 
to the farmhouse, and John Plowman had 
devoured their contents greedily. It seemed 
a fine and glorious thing to be a sailor, and 
he resolved—after the third volume - that he 
would not follow the humdrum occupation of 
a tiller of the soil. As he was the second 
son, and would not therefore inherit the farm, 
his father, albeit with some misgivings, 
allowed him to have his wish. 

„There's a jolly sight of ditference between 
the hfe of a naval middy, especially as 
described in sea romances, and the life of 
an apprentice in the merchant service," 
remarked Podge Weldon sagely. 

This trite but true statement had been 
uttered by Podge Weldon many a time and 
oft; for it was to the perusal of nautical 
works of fiction of various kinds, good, bad, 
and indifferent, that Podge himself owed his 
decision to forsake the paternal roof for a 
“life on the ocean wave." But for all that 
there was the making of a good sailor in 
Podge Weldon; and although he indulged 
in an occasional “ growl because a sailor's 
life was at times a trifle monotonous, and 
very often particularly hard, he still had the 
Fense to recognise that it was a noble and 
honourable calling, even when the glamour 
of romance had vanished, leaving bare the 
plain, uncompromising reality. 

It is however of John Plowman and not of 
Podge Weldon that this story has to treat, so 
we must push Podge into the background, a 
position he was by no means content to 
occupy in real life. 

l'ellows on board ship, whether forward 
or aft, generally amuse themselves at the 
expense of the greenhorn, and the Scarecrow 
furnished both men and boys of the 
Cleopatra with & very considerable amount 
of amusement. He was the butt of every- 
body, excepting of course the captain and 
oflicers, and innumerable were the practical 
jokes that were played upon him. 

They were for the most part harmless, 
such as getting him to put a handspike in 
the lee scuppers to prevent the ship from 
rolling, sending him to tne chief officer to 
ask for the key of the kelson, etc. etc., but 
his capacity for swallowing any story told 
him, no matter how marvellous, led now and 
again to cruel tricks being played upon him. 

The worst offender in the latter respect was 
an apprentice named Grainger. He was the 
senior in the mess, a powerful young fellow 
of nineteen ; but unfortunately he was one 
of those detestable fellows who presume on 
their physical gifts to bully their weaker 
companions. He did nct certainly resort to 
the violent methods of the common bully. or 
the officers would soon have put a stop to it; 
but it is doubtful whether his plan was not 
more calculated to madden his victim than 
would have been the intliction of any mere 
plivsical discomfort. 

He was without a rival among his fellows 
in rough sarcasm and malicious taunts, and 
taking advantage of his physical superiority 
he made the Scarcerow's life a burden to 
him. Many a watch below in the half-deck 
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the latter might have been seen quivering 
with impotent rage under the lash of 
Grainger's tongue. 

"You a sailor!” Grainger would cry; 
* why I could carve a better sailor than you 
out of my allowance of suet duff! You 
should have stopped at home to look after 
the pigs, and then your mother would have 
been able to look after you. Made fast to 
her apron-strings you couldn't have come to 
much harm." 

The Scarecrow in a weak moment had 
confided to us that his mother did not wish 
him to go to sea, hence Grainger's satirical 
allusions to the ** apron-strings.” 

* You are a coward, Grainger,“ the Scare- 
crow would sometimes retort. “If I were 
as strong as you, you wouldn't dare to get on 
to me like this. But some day my chance 
will come, and then you will have to look 
out." 

If Grainger was in a good temper he 
would only laugh at the Scarecrow's threats 
of vengeance, but if he was in u surly mood 
he would grip his victim by the scruff of the 
neck and fling him out of the berth. 

The other fellows in the mess dropped 
chafling Plowman after a time, as they came 
to the conelusion that he had quite enough 
to put up with from Grainger. One or two 
of us even went so far as to remonstrate 
with Grainger, but to little purpose. 

“Ile wants rousing up," said he,“ for he 
is such a perfect mammy sap. He has been 
on board three months now und doesn't 
know yet how to belay a rope properly. We 
don’t want an idiot on board the ship taking 
the place of a fellow who might be useful. 
The best thing he can do is to run away 
when we reach a colonial port.” 

"I don't somehow think that the Scare- 
crow is the sort of chap to do that, even 
though he is a bit stupid," replied Podge 
Weldon. 

“Your cpinion wasn't asked," exclaimed 
Grainger, turning upon Podge savagely. 
"If you are his particular crony you had 
better go outside and keep him company on 
deck. We don't want you in here.” 

"I shall do as I please about that," 
retorted Podge. But I tell you, Grainger. 
that if you bullicd nie as you do him I 
would crack your head with a belaying-pin.” 

Grainger thought it advisable to treat this 
threat with silent contempt, and so the little 
passage of arms ended. Unfortunately 
Podge, Milligan (the other apprentice), and I 
were all youngsters then. only on our second 
voyage, otherwise we might have put a stop 
to Grainger's bullying by the simple yet 
effective method of a thorough good licking. 

The Cleopatra was bound in the first 
place to Hong Kong, and after discharging 
cargo there she proceeded in ballast to Port 
Lyttleton, New Zealand, in order to load up 
with wool for home. 

Our anchorage in the latter harbour was 
fully a mile from the landing place, conse- 
quently there was a good deal of boat service, 
the apprentices being employed on little else. 
Jt was our duty particularly to look after 
the gig, keeping it in proper order, spiek and 
span, so that it should be & credit to the 
ship. Tor it was in the gig that the captain 
went on shore in state every morning, 
coming off again during the afternoon or 
evening ; and it was the duty of his faithful 
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apprentices to row or sail the boat to and. 


from the landing place, or other ships in 
harbour. 

Grainger was of course in charge of the 
boat, as it was considered that he bad quite 
enough experience, having been over four 
years at sea, to be entrusted with that duty. 
It was a duty, however, that required some 
care and judgment, for it is a dangerous 
harbour for boat sailing, the wind sometimes 
coming down from the surrounding hills in 


sudden and violent gusts. It was on this 
account that Grainger was ordered never to 
set sail if the weather was at all doubtful, an 
order that he took the liberty of disobeying 
more than once. It was on one of these 
‘doubtful " days that we were returning to 
the ship after having landed the captain. 
when a sudden lurch of the boat, neariv 
sending the lee gunwale under, caused the 
Scarecrow to clutch rather wildly at tie 
thwart and give vent to a startled exclama- 
tion. It was by no means a cry of fear. 
although Grainger atfected to believe that it 
was, and set up a derisive laugh. 

“The poor dear gets nervous when the 
boat jumps about a bit," he cried. ^ He 
would feel so much safer if he was sitting on 
a wheelbarrow in the farmyard at home. 
See, he is quite pale. Afraid, eh? Weil, 
lin sorry we have a coward among us." 

“I am no more afraid than you are." 
replied Plowman, stung to madness by tne 
other's taunts. * And if either of us is a 
coward, it is vou, not me. I'll get even with 
you yet.” 

"Look here, Grainger,” cried | Pod» 
Weldon, “stow this chaff for a bit and 
look after the boat. I think it would be 
better if we lowered the sail and rowed the 
rest of the way." 

“I think it would be better if you shut up." 
replied Grainger savagely. “I don't wart 
your advice as to how to manage a boat ; you 
can 

His remarks were cut short by the gig 
giving another and heavier lurch, shipping a 
considerable quantity of water at the same 
time. Grainger then acted on the advice which 
he had scorned a moment before, and hurriedly 
ordered the sail to be lowered. I happeneu 
at the time to glance up into his face, and 
noticed to my surprise that there was an 
unmistakable expression of fear upon it. 

It was gone, however, the next minute, for 
the moment of danger was past; the sail 
had been smartly lowered and was lying snug 
at the bottom of the boat. 

We rowed the remaining distance to the 
ship in silence. 

“Do you know," I said to Podge that 
evcning as we were chatting together by the 
gangway, “Iam inclined to think the Scare- 
crow was right when he said that Grainger. 
and not he, wasthe coward. Isaw Grainger's 
face when he gave the order for the boat's 
sail to be lowered this morning, and for a few 
seconds I am sure he was in a blue funk." 

Podge laughed. 

“ We shall see something yet," he replied. 
“I shouldn't be surprised if the Scarecrow 
contrives to turn the tables on his tormenter 
before the*vovage is over." 

Well the Scarecrow did, bnt in a far 
different manner from anything we had 
imagined. 

It was a week later, and we were as usuai 
on boat duty. The captain had been landed. 
and as he was going to remain on shore for a 
few days with some friends, he had given us 
leave to have a ramble through the town, 
cautioning us, however, to get off to the ship 
before nightfall. 

Perhaps it was natural that we shouid 
make the most of our liberty ; anyway, we 
staved until the afternoon was drawing to a 
close, and dusk was falling on land and sea. 
The weather had changed, too, during the 
past few hours; masses of grey clouds drifted 
athwart the sky, and although there was no 
more than a moderate wind blowing, it had 
that hollow, mournful sound that foretells a 
storm. 

“We shall have to make the old boa: 
skip," remarked Grainger. or we shall drop 
in for a wet jacket. And, by the way, Plow- 
man, if you feel frightened you can lie down 
in the bottom of the boat.” 

Plowman took no notice of this taunt, bz: 
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went to his place in the bow of the boat. 
Then the sail was set and away we sped over 
the grey waters. 

Grainger steered well out into the harbour 
in order to get the full strength of the tide, 
which was at the ebb; the breeze was fairly 
steady, and everything went well until we 
had covered about half the distance to the 
ship. 

Then, without any warning, a wild squall 
of wind came with a swoop down from the 
hills. Asit struck us Podge Weldon yelled, 
* Let go the sheet! Quick!" But whether 
it was that the rope jammed at the critical 
moment, or whether Milligan, who had 
charge of it, did not let go quickly enough, is 
uncertain. All we knew was that the boat 
capsized and we were struggling in the water 
an instant later. 

Three of us—Podge Weldon, Milligan, and 
I—managed eventually to scramble up on to 
the keel of the upturned boat, but we could 
not see anything of Grainger or Plowman. 

" Perhaps they got entangled in the gear 
and are underneath the boat now," cried 
Milligan in a horrified voice. 

We all slid down into the water again and 
stretched our arms underneath the gunwale 
as far as we were able. We could fee 
nothing, however, but the boat's gear. 


No. 7 dormitory the gas was turned out, and 
after a few desultory attempts to get Parkin 
to tell a story, the boys began to settle down 
for the night's sleep. 

Even Turner stopped chattering at last, 


and there was complete silence. Then Gibbs, 
the biggest boy in the room, cried, “ What's 
that? 

There was no reply. 
Gibbs ? " asked Turner. 

“There was a funny noise over in the 
corner: didn't you hear it?“ 

“ Oh, yes—'twas a mouse, I guess.” 

The explanation passed, greatly to the 
relief of little Dawson, who occupied the bed 
in the corner from which the noise came. 
He knew well enough the cause of the noise. 
He was surreptitiously eating an apple under 
the bed-clothes. 

Dawson was a greedy boy, and not particu- 
larly generous. He was well aware that if it 
became known he had apples, his possession 
of them would be precarious. So he tried to 
eat them as soon as he could: that made 
them safe. 

He munched his apple with a tolerably 
easy mind now, and was surprised when 


What's the matter, 
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Presently Weldon yelled out, ** There they 
are! " and we saw them when he pointed. 

The Scarecrow was clinging on to a thin 
strip of wood that looked like a piece of one 
of the bottom boards of the boat. It was 
just sufficient to keep him afloat, and he was 
drifting rapidly away seaward with the wind 
and tide. However, by kicking out he would 
be able to propel himself athwart the 
current a sufficient distance to enable him 
to hail the ship as he drifted by, and so be 
rescued. To swim back against the tide to 
our capsized boat was an impossibility. 

Strangely enough, the boat was stationary. 
The reason of this, as we afterwards found 
out, was that she was anchored, the small 
kedge that we carried with a good length of 
rope attached having of course dropped to 
the bottom when the boat capsized. 

Our attention was now attracted to 
Grainger, who was shouting frantically for 
help. He was about ten yards away from 
Plowman. 

‘Swim towards the ship," we shouted to 
him ; *that is your best chance; swim with 
the tide."' 

"I can't,“ he yelled in a terrified voice. 
“ My arm is broken. Oh, I shall drown! " 

The Searecrow turned his head and gazed 
at his enemy. His chance had come at last. 
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Gibbs again called attention to the mysterious 
noise. 

“ Oh, get to sleep!“ cried Turner. 

But Gibbs declined. 

"You, young Dawson: it sounds under 
your bed: don't you hear it?” 

Dawson's mouth was too full to reply. He 
turned cold with fright for a moment; then 
the happy thought struck him that if he 
didn't answer Gibbs would think he was 
asleep. So he kept quiet and wished Le 
could eat his apple in peace. 

But unfortunately Gibbs had had his 
nerves upset, and was imagining all sorts of 
things. To Dawson's dismay, he heard the 
scrape of a match, and there was Gibbs peer- 
ing around by the light of a vesta. 

Dawson was too taken aback to make an 
attempt at concealment. 

* Why, you're awake, you beggar!” cried 
Gibbs. 

* Yes, Gibbs," was the mumbled reply. 

* What's that in your mouth ? " 

“ An apple." 

“ So you've been stuffing apples and fright- 
ening us all by the row you made? Hand 
over that apple! " 

„Please, Gibbs, I've finished it.’ 

“ Got any more? 

“ Not up here." 

Where are they?“ 

In my desk." 

* Then just cut down and fetch them." 

Gibbs was really angry. To think that this 
miserable youngster should have not only 
eaten his apples without sharing them, but 
given him a fright, made him merciless to 
the boy. But Dawson had some readiness of 
resource, and his dread of descending to the 
schoolroom at night made him more bold 
than usual. ; 

“I couldn't find them in the dark," he 
said. 

„I'll give you a match.” 

“ Then they'd sure to see me," pleaded 
Dawson. But I'll give an apple all round 
to the room if anybody will fetch them." 

There were six boys in the room, and all of 
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" Yes," he said slowly, “if your arm is 
broken you will never reach the ship. You 
will surely drown.” | 

„Will nobody help me?" cried Grainger 
in the extremity of his despair. * Plowman 
— Plowman don't leave me.” 

The Scarecrow looked at him for a 
moinent contemptuously, and then pushed 
the plank towards him until he was able to 
reach it. 

“Cling to that," he said, and you won't 
drown.” 

“ But it won't bear us both," spluttered 
Grainger. What are you going to do?” 

"Swim," replied the Scarecrow quietly, 
“if I can." He waved his hand to us and 
struck out, awkwardly as it seemed to me, 
towards the ship. In another minute we 
had lost sight of him in the darkness. 

„The ship is nearly half a mile away," 
whispered Podge to me, ** and I don't believe 
Plowman can swim à hundred yards." 

He never reached the ship, but days 
afterwards his body was found by some 
fishermen on the rocks at the harbour 
mouth. He had given his life so that 
his enemy, helpless and afraid, might be 
saved. 

It was thus the Scarecrow took his 
revenge. 


them wide awake now. Dawson’s proposal 
met with instant approval—it wasn’t fair to 
make him give the feast, and fetch it. 

“Who'll go down?" demanded Turner. 
* Here's a chance for some brave hero to 
volunteer for the good of the cause!“ 

* Why don’t you? "' suggested Parkin. 

“ Because if I'm caught I shall get it 
twice as hot asthe rest of you ; I was nabbed 
at the same game last week, and old Bell 
said that ——"' 

"Oh, let's toss for it, and get it over," 
interrupted Parkin. 

His suggestion was carried by acclama- 
tion; lots were drawn by the light of a 
vesta, and, as luck would have it, Turner had 
to make the descent. 

“All right; if I'm not back in ten 
minutes you'll know I'm caught," he re- 
marked, as he slipped on his trousers and 
slippers. : 

Of course he knew his way to the school- 
room blindfold; his only fear was that he 
might run against some one in the dark 
corridor, or be heard when he passed the 
masters’ rooms. However, luck favoured 
him on his journey ; he reached the deserted 
schoolroom in safety. The door was on 
the jar; he pushed it open quietly and stole 
in. 

There was enough moonlight to enable 
him to find his way amongst the desks with- 
out knocking up against them. Dawson’s 
was in the eighth row, close to the wall. It 
did not take Turner long to get six apples 
out of the desk, and stuff them in his 
pockets; taking a huge bite out of one by 
way of foretaste. 

As he approached the door to return, what 
was his dismay to hear footsteps along the 
passage, and to see the light of a candle 
approaching. In a moment he had dodged 
behind a row of desks, and lay at full 
length on a form, completely hidden. 

The door was pushed open, and Mr. Bell 
entered. There was no master that Turner 
would not have preferred to meet. 

Here's a go! he said to himself. “If 
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he sees me I’m a goner! Perhaps he’s 
come for a book, and will be off again in a 
minute or two. Hope he won't lock the door 
behind him.“ 

Poor Turner was in an unhappy fix in one 
respect; his mouth was still full of apple, 
and he was afraid to masticate 1t for fear of 
making a noise. It took him some time to 
get rid of the mouthful, and by that time 
Mr. Bell had lit a jet of gas, and settled 
himself down at his own high desk. He had 
some work to do, and, finding the masters’ 
common-room rather noisy, he had taken 
refuge in the deserted schoolroom. 

"Oh!" exclaimed ‘Turner under his 
breath. “The old nuisance is going to 
settle down for the night, I suppose. How 
on earth shall I get back? 

Before long he began to grow uneasy. 
He had not put on a coat, and the night was 
chilly. Moreover, the form was very hard, 
and there was nothing but his nightshirt to 
protect him from the wood. He dared 
scarcely stir for fear of making a noise, but 
before long he felt he must change his 
position or die of cramp. 

Very carefully he managed to turn him- 
self round : almost losing an apple out of his 
pocket in the process. By degrees he suc- 
ceeded in raising his head far enough to see 
Mr. Bell, who was too absorbed in his work 
to look about the room. Before him were 
exercise books and books of reference ; and 
by the deliberate way in which he was 
working it was clear he was in no hurry. 

But Turner was. In a quarter of an hour 
he was chilled to the bone, and sore in 
every joint. He made up his mind that if 
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Mr. Bell did not go away before the elock 
struck half-past nine, he would give himself 
up and take his reward. 

The limit of time was just up when a 
thought struck him. He noticed that the 
door of the chemistry class-room stood open. 
Was it possible to inveigle Mr. Bell into the 
room? It was worth trying. With infinite 
pains he extracted a marble from his trouser 
pocket ; then, watching his opportunity, shied 
it into the class-room. 

It niade more noise than he expected ; the 
empty room reverberated. Mr. Bell started 
violently, and half rose from his seat. Fora 
moment Turner thought he was going to flee, 
but he conquered his impulse and lit his 
candle by the gas jet. Then he hastily 
entered the class-room, his candle held high 
above his head. 


* Who's there?“ he demanded in a severe 
tone. Turner did not wait to hear if there 
were any reply: with a beating heart he ran 
out of the room, and never drew breath till 
he was in No. 7. 

Not a voice greeted his return. He 
listened attentively, and heard only the 
heavy breathing of sound sleepers. 

“ Ungrateful beggars!” he muttered. 
“ Here I've been catching a frightful cold 
getting them apples, and they can't even 
keep awake for a fellow. Serve them right 
NM 

He smiled to himself, and, jumping into 
bed, piled his clothes onthe top to get warm 
Then he began to eat the apples. 

When he had finished his supper there 
was & fine array of cores, witnesses to his 
prowess. But the apples were gone. 


BRITISH BATTLE-SHIPS PAST AND PRESENT. 


Wes the seas are dominated by our ships, 
and the vast British Empire is pro- 
tected by the iron band of the Navy, we feel 
sure that our boys will inspect with interest 
the forerunners of those magnificent ships, 
and see how by degrees the naval construc- 
tion of Great Britain has developed. 

In the first illustration we represent the 
ships that were used by William the Con- 
queror—small open boats, much the same as 
those of the Vikings of old. They were fitted 
out with a sail, and probably later on with a 
poop deck, so as to enable the captain to 
scan the seas from a slightly higher eleva- 
tion. 

By degrees, as England's power grew and 
the intercourse between countries spread, 
ships of a larger size, and capable of going 
out in roagher weather, were constructed ; and 
in drawings, etc., of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries we find ships with decks and 
cabins curiously built up in the front and 
back, such as we represent in our second illus- 
tration. The masts, too, increased in number 
as a greater area of sail became necessary. 
Such ships as these were used to carry the 
troops over to France that so gloriously de- 
feated the French at Cressy and Agincourt. 
In those times, when few people could read, 
arms and badges distinguished the various 
ships, and these were embroidered on the 
flags and sails, making them look like glow- 
ing banners, floating across the sea. 

The first ship of any great importance 
built forthe Navy was the Great Harry (see 
illustration No. 3), and she was constructed 
at Woolwich to replace a smaller vessel of 
the same name. This ship was a veritable 
Great Eastern of its time, far longer than any 
that had been built. She was of 1,000 tons 
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burden, and carried 122 guns, with a comple- 
ment of 700 soldiers &nd sailors. The Great 
Harry was built high up in the forecastle 
and poop, and certainly must have looked 
more like some fancy castle than a ship, 
according to our modern notions. Her 
career was not, however, very fortunate, as 
the only engagement of any importance in 
which she figured was in the war against the 
French in 1512, when she encountered the 
French admiral's ship, the Cordelier. The 
French ship caught fire after a very fierce 
struggle, and the Great Harry, being so un- 
wieldy, had not time to get clear of it before it 
blew up, carrying down with it the English ship, 
and everyone on board. 

Our illustration No. 4 is that of the 
Revenge, in the time of Elizabeth. In this 
period we seem to have gone back to the 
handier and smaller type of ships. The 
Spaniards, with their wealth and love of 
grandeur and display, built such ships as the 
Great Harry for the Armada, while Drake 
and the English, with their knowledge of 
navigation, apparently thought the time had 
not come for these monster vessels. At the 
defeat of the Armada Drake was in command 
of the Revenge, and the old chroniclers tell us 
that wherever the fighting was the thickest 
there was the Revenge in the midst of it. 
The vice-admiral of the Armada, Don Pedro 
de Valez, in his ship the Rosario, sur- 
rendered to the Revenge, and the Spanish 
flag taken from the Rosario was presented 
by Drake to the Trinity House, where it still 
remains. 

When we look back to those times it seems 
almost incredible what our Elizabethan 
navigators did in their small craft. Indeed, 
such adventures as they undertook seem 
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almost as marvellous as the Arabian Nights. 
Every boy must have read how in the Ba: 
of Cadiz the little Rerenge, with Sir Richard 
Grenville in command, fought nearly the 
whole Spanish Navy, and never gave in unti 
all on board, including the commander, were 
dead or dying from their wounds, and the 
ship was so water-logged that its deck wa: 
almost level with the sea. Such is the 
glorious record of the first Revenge, and the 
name is still kept up in the Navy to the 
present day. 

Illustration No. 5 represents the Royal 
Sovereign, built at Woolwichin 1636. She was 
1867 tons burden, 173 feet long, 50 feet wide. 
with an armament of 101 guns. She must 
indeed have been a lovely ship, and one vi 
the men of her time speaks about her ss 
being '*so gorgeously ornamented that she 
seems to have been designed rather for vain 
display of magnificence than for the service 
of the State." However, she must have had 
a rough time of it as she went through the 
constant wars between the Dutch an 
English in the seventeenth century. After 
reading about those sea-battles, one cannc: 
help feeling that the Navy had no light task. 
and the skill and bravery of the Dutch under 
their admiral, Van Tromp (who was the first 
man to institute battle-ships fighting in 
line), was worthy of the utmost respect. 

It was during these battles that Van 
Tromp hoisted the broom to his mast-head, 
to signify how he was about to sweep the 
seas clear of the English ships. But he 
reckoned without his host, as Blake, the 
English admiral, seeing the broom on the 
Dutch ship, tied a whip to the mast of his 
own, and the broom never did its sweeping. 


Van Tromp was completely routed, and was 
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killed in action in a later battle of the 
Texel, in the year 1653. During the time of 
the Commonwealth the Royal Sovereign was 
cut down a deck, and was then considered to 
be the finest ship in the world. In the year 
1696 she was accidentally burned while 
undergoing repairs at Chatham. 

The next illustration, No. 6, shows Nelson's 
Victory. There is surely no British boy who 
does not feel proud of the noble deeds that 
were done onits boards ; and its history is so 
well known that well-nigh everybody has read 
how Nelson made England paramount among 
the nations on the seas, and how this ship, 
the Victory, is so connected with his glorious 


uro are usually so arranged that on the 

team's arrival at its destination there is 
but little time cut to waste, for nothing so 
much depresses the football player away 
from home, and discounts his side's chances 
of victory, as an aimless idling about for an 
hour or two before the match. 

He knows he is in a hostile country, and 
that it would be foolish to expect either the 
admiration or the respect to which he is 
treated when he is on his own pitch. Instead 
of that, these foreign urchins make it their 
business to discover at the earliest possible 
moment all the weak points in his physique 
and his peculiarities of feature, and to 
communicate the results of their researches 
to each other in stage asides, which are 
audible to all, and most of all to the man 
criticised. Anargument arises alsoas to the 
precise number of goals by which the home 
side will beat their visitors. As a rule the 
consensus of opinion inclines to six, but 
sometimes double figures are favoured. 

Some very big boys. who ought to know 
better, but don’t, occasionally follow the 
example of the youngsters in these matters ; 
and, though it is all very wise and well to 
say that no man with any common-sense 
would take notice of such folly, it all adds to 
that feeling of sojourning in a strange land 
the ultimate result of which is a lost match. 

Everybody knows that a good team stands 
more chance of winning at home than it 
does away, and I should say, speaking with- 
out the book, that the average League eleven — 
the * average" is important here —wins 
three matches at home for every one on 
forcign soil. Why? Certainly not because 
it is more familiar with its own ground than 
any other. Many people fancy this is the 
reason, but every League player whom I have 
sounded on the question denies it. And I 
agree with them. Except in such cases as 
Newcastle United, the ground of which the 
ancient Britons might have thought good 
for football, but which the modern artist 
always dreams of in his worst nightmares, 
the playing patch of one League club is so 
like that of another that a forward pegging 
away at top specd scarcely ever notices any 
difference. Now and again, on a smallground, 
when he does not look up, he is crossing the 
goalline just when he begins to think it is 
time to put ina long shot, but that is all. 
It is the morning's anxiety, the restlessness, 
and the lack of publie sympathy which 
cause a visiting team to be beaten so often— 
and particularly the anxiety, because in the 
case of League clubs fighting for position 
everything depends upon the away matches. 

In speculating upon the possible and 
probable results of its matches at the com- 
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deeds. On it many years of his life were spent, 
and on it he died, giving his orders to the last. 
The hulk still nobly rests on the water in 
Portsmouth harbour much as he left it, 
though the masts have been renewed, and it 
has slightly been boxed up in the forecastle. 
Internally it is little changed, being still fitted 
with the old guns. Surely every boy who could 
see it has been over it, and pictured to him- 
self the sailors with their pigtails stoutly 
manning the guns amid the smoke and roar 
of battle, and then has gone down to the 
cockpit and seen the spot where Nelson 
died in the very hour of victory. 

Our last illustration, No. 7, is that of the 


OUT WITH A LEAGUE TEAM. 
Bv H. Leaca. 


PART II. 


mencement of the season a club always 
takes it for granted that it is going to win its 
home matches. If it cannot do so it stands 
a poor chance away, and it might as well “ put 
its shutters up" at once. An observation I 
have made which bears out what I have said 
is tothe effect that, whether a team pulls the 
game out of the fire or not, it nearly always 
plays better in the second half away from 
home than it docs in the first. So much for 
that point. 

The footballer abroad has many anxious 
thoughts for those at home, as he plainly 
shows when he hurries up to a friend who 
has come with them, just before going on the 
field, nd hands him a big batch of addressed 
telegram forms, with the humble request 
that he will send half away at half-time with 
the score, and the other half at the finish. 

Sometimes,if there are parents at home 
who look upon football as only less dangerous 
than standing with one's back to the muzzle 
of a hostile Maxim gun, a further request is 
also made that in the last telegram there 
shall be an indication that the sender's neck, 
arms, and legs are still intact—in short, that 
all is well. e 

I particularly remember the case of an 
amateur half-back, a friend of mine, who 
was nevertheless playing, as amateurs some- 
times do, in the ranks of a team which was 
otherwise wholly professional. A very good 
half-back he was, too, and he loved the game 
intensely. The club for which he played 
was located some thirty or forty miles away 
from his home, so that this journey had to be 
made for all home matches, and it was an 
extra when his side had to go away. The 
“ governor " was very sorely set against this 
footballing, and it was grudgingly that he 
waived his scruples upon the point. Conse- 
quently, I received standing instructions 
from icy friend always to send a telegram 
home at the close with the result, and the 
words“ All well." The said standing instruc- 
tion was given to me because, as he said, 
he himself might forget sometimes, and it 
Was nice to have somebody to depend upon— 
and blame. He said that if a match began 
at three o'clock, the **governor" at home 
spent the time between half.past four and 
five in walking to and fro uneasily between 
the post-otlice and his home, and it was with 
a great sense of relief that the brown en- 
velope was at length delivered to him. 

Woe was me! In an evil hour one Satur- 
day afternoon, having a lot of extra matter 
to put upon the wires, I forgot the telegram 
to the dad, and the reproaches cast upon 
me a week later almost made me quiver 
with repentance. 

Dut I remember at least one occasion on 


Majestic, one of the latest ironclads. She 
has a displacement of no less than 14,900 
tons. Between her and the old Victory there 
seems to be a wider gulf than all the other 
periods put together. No longer is the wind 
& necessity : not only is the whole propelling 
power altered, but also well-nigh every bit of 
material of which the ship is built. The 
record of this ship must be left for some 
future time. No doubt, if the necessity 
should unhappily arise, these modern iron- 
clads will carry on the victorious records of 
the past, and the iron giants of to-day will 
enable England to maintain her proud posi- 
tion of empress of the seas. 


which I had really to send a sorrowful! 
message to & player's home, though not to 
this player's home. It was from one of the 
most exciting Cup ties I have ever seen. 
Aston Villa were then at the head of the 
League, and without doubt a team of extra- 
ordinary brilliance. It is the usual thing for 
those who are learned in football history to 
say that the Preston North End team from 
1887 to 1889 was the finest that ever stepped 
on to a field; that it was the forwards’ 
pleasure to take the ball from one goal to 
another, passing it from one foot to the next, 
without ever letting it touch the ground ; and 
soon. Certainly, I grant that a team con- 
taining such men as N. J. Ross, a prince 
of backs, R. Holmes, David Russell, John 
Goodall, Drummond, and a few others of 
such calibre, wag necessarily a fine one; but 
I doubt, if it could have been pitted against 
the Aston Villa eleven of two or three years 
ago, whether it could have achieved victory. 
Preston North End taught us what com- 
bination could be, and, as the only club of 
that time who attained anything near per- 
fection, they naturally asserted a great 
superiority over their rivals, and this superi- 
ority made us think at the time that they 
were a far more brilliant team than they 
really were. Aston Villa asserted the same 
superiority over teams which were ever so 
much stronger than the opponents of the 
North Enders, and in a day when com- 
bination and the science of football generally 
was made the closest study of by ail clubs, 
high and low, and when the game had 
developed &mazingly from what it was in 
the eighties, they yet toyed with most of the 
elevens pitted against them as if they were 
children. 

This is a digression. The point I want to 
bring out is the strength of the Birmingham 
men this particular year, and the utter hope- 
lessness, as it seemed, of the task set Notts 
County when they were drawn against them 
in the first round of the English Cup compe- 
tition. To makethings worse, the match was 
to be played on the Villa ground. Notts 
were then at the head of the second 
division, and, therefore, nominaly the 
seventeenth best club in the country. 
Actually I should say that they were about 
the fourth or fifth just then. They went 
into very special training for this match ; bat 
I cannot think that anybody connected with 
the club thought they had the remotest 
chance of winning. But they came verv 
near it. The men were in the pink of con. 
dition and played beautifully, and very eariy 
on in the game a free kick taken by a fui! 
back was placed in the right spot to an inch, 
and was headed through the Villa goal. With 
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& point in hand they played desperately, and, 
though their famous opponents realised now 
that they had got their work cut out and 
bent themselves to it with a will, they could 
make no headway. They were penned in 
their own half, and as often as they tried to 
get away the Notts halves vetoed their 
attempts. Conspicuous amongst these halves 
was Charlie Bramley, who had aforetime 
helped Notts to the pinnacle of fame, being 
one of the team that won the Cup. Ue was 
playing as steadily as a rock. Out from the 
Villa pack came the famous Crabtree, with 
the ball at his toes. Bramley rushed to 
meet him. Two legs shot towards each 
other at the same moment, and the next one 
Bramley lay on the ground with a compound 
fracture of the leg! I was standing near the 
touch line at the time, about thirty yards 
away, and the crack smote my ears like the 
falling of a stack of timber. It rang out all 
over the ground. Notts’ chances had gone! 

The affair, of course, was purely accidental, 
and there was not n particle of roughness in 
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the play which brought it about. Crabtree is 
a thorough gentleman- professional on the 
field, and he was dreadfully cut up about it. 
A stretcher was brought into the arena. 
Bramley was laid upon it, and a surgeon 
temporarily bound up the broken limb. He 
bore himself bravely, and it was in no spirit 
of bravado that he asked for a cigarette, and, 
obtaining it, proceeded to smoke it whilst still 
lying there! I asked him if there was any- 
thing he would like me to do for him. Yes, 
there was just one thing ; would I wire his 
father to say that, though the leg was broken, 
it was all right? Then they carried him to 
8 Birmingham hospital, where he lay for over 
& month. A broken leg is bad enough for 
anybody; but it is perhaps worse for a pro: 
fessional footballer not in the first blush of 
youth than to anybody else. 

From that moment Bramley was dead to 
first-class football. Those who think there 
is no more sportsmanlike chivalry left in 
football may reflect upon the fact that 
Aston Villa, then the greatest possible 
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attraction to the football world, and a team 
run at tremendous expense, promptly offered 
to play their full team in a match, either at 
Birmingham or Nottingham, for Bramley's 
benefit, free of any charge whatever. Trent 
Bridge was chosen, and a substantial cheque 
for the beneficiare was the result. 

As for this Cup tie, the Villa won, but 
only just. They soon equalised; and it 
once looked as if they would never get the 
winning goal. The ghost of Bramley seemed 
to lead on those ten men of Notts, and it 
was only at the very finish that the Villa 
won from a corner-kick. It was the hardest 
match they had, though they went right 
through the competition and won the Cup. 
Twenty thousand people watched it, of 
whom sixteen thousand were supporters of 
the Birmingham men; but so much was 
sympathy with the visitors after their loss 
of Bramley, that I believe at the finish the 
crowd was just a trifle disappointed that its 
own side had won. 

( To be concluded.) 


E was all the fault of Simpkins minor; he 

was responsible for the whole bag of 
tricks. I suppose you don’t know Simpkins 
minor, but I’ve no doubt you know his father. 
He is something in the City, I've heard, and 
everybody knows him. I've never seen him 
myself, and don't suppose I shall pine much 
if I never do. Anyway, whoever he is, or 
whatever he is, Simpkins minor is his son 
and heir, and I wish the old man joy of his 
offspring. 

Why he is called “minor” I don't know, 
nor does he, nor does anyone. "There never 
was a Simpkins major,or, if there was. nobody 
ever saw him. The appellation is enveloped 
in obscurity. 

But I digress ; let us return to our muttons. 
The point is that Simpkins was responsible 
for a certain adventure, or perhaps I had 
better call it misadventure. 

You see Simpkins had just been elected 
editor of our weekly journal, called the 
“ Muggleton School Organ." Lought to have 
been elected myself, as Simpkins, although a 
good enough fellow in his way, is an awful 
muff at literature. But he gets some very 
tidy remittances from his pater; and as, in 
the affairs of our Organ,“ there is always a 
considerable balance on the wrong side of the 
cash-book, we gave him the post of honour 
on the condition that he would make good 
any deficiencies in the pecuniary line. Very 
kind of us — wasn't it? 

Of course, for the first week or so. he was 
rabidly enthusiastic, and inost insanely 
anxious to get hold of some " really original 
copy." This was all right enough, but the 
way he went about it was absurd. He seemed 
to think that he must go and do various 
things and see various things before he could 
Write them up. I pointed out to him the 
grievousness of his error, and endeavoured to 
explain the vast difference between under- 
going an experience and writing about it. 
“ Anyone can write about what he has seen," 
I remarked; “it is only the man who can 
Write about what he hasn't scen, and what he 
never will see, who is worth his salt in these 
days.“ 

But Simpkins minor could not see it in that 
light at all. So when, during one of our 
rambles through London while we were 

ome for the Easter vacation, we came upon 
the open manhole of a sewer in a quiet 
secluded street, I was not surprised when he 
banged me on the back and cried, “ The very 
thing, Martin, my buck—the very thing." 


A SEWER ADVENTURE. 


What's the very thing ? "' I asked. looking 
round to see if any of the sewer men were 
knocking about. 

“Why, this trap. Ten chances to one the 
men are in the public. house at the corner 
having their dinners. All we have to do is 
to get a lantern, lift up this grating. and down 
we go.” 

“ Yes," I replied, “ quite right; down we 
go. What then?” 

“ Whatthen ? Why, then we ferret about 
and have experiences and — and— well, 
bother it all, man, look what a draw it will 
be for the ‘Organ!’ Just fancy what a fine 
heading it will make: * A city bencath a 
city : or the editor's strange adventures 1n the 
great metropolitan sewers.’ ” i 

" Very fine," remarked Martin Cnatterton 
(that's me). But where do J come in?" 

"Oh! you well, I'll mention you in the 
article, you know.” 

'This was certainly not muchof an incentive, 
but the sight of that open grating was a bit 
too strong for my self-reliance ; and, to make 
matters worse, Simpkins minor tempted me 
until, like another in history, 1 succumbed. 

So I said I was game, and Simpkins flew 
round the corner to a neighbouring shop to 
get a second-hand lantern, while I remained 
behind to keep cave. 

Before I had time to alter my mind. 
Simpkins was back. He had brought a 
Chinese lantern and a candle, as he said the 
financial position of the“ Organ "" would not 
adinit of more expensive luxuries. 

So we had to make the best of it, and, 
choosing n moment when the street was 
clear, we climbed down the iron ladder, 
closing the grating behind us. Arriving at 
the bottom, we stepped ankle deep in slush, 
and then, walking on a few paces, so as to be 
out of the ken of passers-by, we proceeded to 
light our lantern. 

We found ourselves in a tremendous pipe, 
about five and a-half feet diameter, perbaps 
more. We could stand up in it comfortably, 
but tne fotid smell of the slush and slime 
made us feel a bit queer. 

e Well. said I, when do we commence 
experiencing ? ” 

“Ain t you experiencing now?“ 

“Tam, with a vengeance," I replied; “but 
what on earth is the good of sticking here? 
That one-eyed candle of yours doesn't 
illuminate more than two feet all round. 
How you are going to write an article on this 
lot I can't quite tumble to. We might just 


as well stand in a puddle, and shut our 
eyes, for all the experience we're getting. So 
far as I am concerned, it has bowled over all 
my ideas. I reckon I could have written a 
much prettier yarn about a sewer if I hadn't 
seen one. Guess we'd better make strokes 
for the surface." 

" No fear, we mustn't go back; there's 
plenty to see yet.” 

" Being what? ” 

“Well, there are—er—er— well, there are 
rats, you know.” 

‘Oh! are there — much obliged. And 
what if there are ?—I don't quite see the 
necessity for making their acquaintance.” 

"lshould like to come across a few, just 
to have the satisfaction of saying I’d seen 
em.“ 

“Well, there's nothing to prevent you 
saying you've seen them now. My dear 
Simpkins, youll never be an author, you 
haven't the imagination You ought to have 
been a Brutus. However. if there's no curc 
for your thick headedness, here goes. Keep 
an eye on the route, we may possibly want 
to come back, you know.” 

So forward we marched, like a conquering 
army. On through the dark reverberating 
tunnel; on through the oily slush and 
yellow shme, with the circular walls drib- 
bling their fwtid ooze around us, and our 
feet churning up the fever mixture beneath. 
On through the—— Here, half a minute; 
guess I'm getting a bit too heroic. Still, I 
like to go on in that way occasionally, just 
to show you that I can do the heavy tragedy 
if I want to, although I haven't got it very 
badly. 

Well, we continued our walk, which is 
only another rendering of the above 
paragraph. Our lantern certmnly didn't give 
an overpowering light, only sufficient to show 
us that we didn't know where we were voing ; 
but that was practically all we wanted, as 
there wasn't much landscape to dwell upon. 
We passed all sorts of branches and turned 
all sorts of corners, both of us making mental 
notes of every divergence from the straight, 
so as to help us on the return journey. 

I began to enter into the spirit of the 
thing. We commenced shouting und cater- 
wauling and striking the side of the sewer 
with a cricket-stump which I happened to 
have with me, in order to hear the heavy 
roll of the echo, which was like a salvo of 
artillery. : 

It was fine fun, I assure you; and I was 

(beginning 
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PUZZLES. 


SONG FOR BOYS, WITH CHORUS. 
Written and composed by the Rev. W. J. FoxEeLL, M.A., B. Mus. Lond. 


In moderate time. 


VOICE. 


Piano. 


1. A ma- ny puz les 
2. Jones mi - nor has an 


c m ! ; 
Starting the Term with a Clean Slate. 


pcr eI 


Ive ob serv'd In this odd world of curs, Which call for ex- plan- 
ap - pe - tite An os - trichcould not beat ; There's no e thing you could 


a - tion far Be a yond my hum-ble pow’rs. Some heads are big and 
of - fer him That young  - ster would-n't eat. He gorg -es morn e ing, 


Te E 
* e e - = P!!! TE RR RE: ST SE Ss CE (BE FREE — uo — 
é 5 yo — f= | — E PRORA DEBE — — — 3 — S — 
E — —— —-— EE PRY ——.. AR . SRE Sum — dim 
2 some are small, And most have brains in side; What makes the diff'-rent qual - i- 
noon, and night, En - joy , ing all, no doubt ; But why he isn't beast - ly 


1 E faj 


L OPI 
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CHORUS. ,~ Faster. 


I can't de 
I can't make 


— ea = e za ta 
EB A D M |. 


puz-zle—d’ye see? i - pnm a piale to me, 


E. a puz- sis to me! puz-zle, a puz-zle to me! 
£ L. A^ E.M. : US A5 M MN 3 MEME lr ———— 
—— —̃— Seo — 5 oai oc ee. eat E — = aS 
— — 2 22 X4. i — eS 
v: 8 e. | — 
p e 
Z - 34 CHEN — ^. 
a OE E FFF A inca dida uen 
— TI——8——-—49——— —£—3i:4—1 — — e—— E a 
* ee, ake L qu. Ww EX ele es 1 D lee 
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Whene'er I spend an evening out 
(A very frequent thing), 
The company begin to press, 
Inviting me to sing. 
But once they've heard me sing a song, 
They never ask again; 
Though why, I cannot tell—p'r'aps you 
May possibly explain. 
Cuoncs. 


4. 


Within the mystic sausage-skin 
What things their makers cram: 
Why all our puddings lack their plums, 
And all our tarts their jam: 
Why you are you, and I am I, 
And he himself is he: 
It's this, besides a great deal more, 
That's such a mystery! 
CHORUS, 


— — — 


“What! more pooket- money! No: certainly 
NOT!” 
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beginning to wonder what the pater would 
suy when I told him that I had resolved to 
be a sewer-man. But suddenly a wet, floppy 
thing smacked against my leg, held on for a 
second or so, then slid olf and scvoted. 
Ugh! it made me feel seasick. It was a 
sewer rat which I had almost trodden on, 
and he was a few sizes larger than the 
biggest I had ever caught in old Podger's 
barn, just beyond the school bounds, and 
they were not to be sneezed at, I can tell 
you. 

That cooled me wonderfully. I expressed 
myself forcibly. Isaid I would see Simpkins 
minor farther if I'd go another step. I was 
going back, and all the experiences in the 
world, and all the ** School Organs" in the 
world, should not tempt me from this 
resolution. 

Then we heard a peculiar sound a long 
way ahead. It was a kind of scrambling, 
scratching noise, not unlike what would be 
produced by a hundred brooms sweeping the 
road almost out of earshot. Isaw Simpkins 
was looking very white, and I asked if he 
was aware that I had addressed a remark to 
him. 

Do you hear that row ?? he asked, with- 
out taking any notice of my question. 

“Yes; wonder what it is?’ 

“That’s rats.“ 

“Which? How many of them?” 

"Hundreds, may be thousands. Don't 
run away, you idiot; if you turn tail they'll 
chaw you up for cert. Wait till they get 
nearer. If we show a bold face and kick up 
a terrific war-whoop they may sheer off.” 

Sound must be deceptive in sewers, for it 
only seemed a few minutes before we saw 
them coming. There appeared to be 
hundreds rushing on hundreds. Long. fat, 
slimy, uncanny.looking things they were too; 
twisting and turning. tumbling and rolling 
backwards and forwards over each other's 
backs, hissing and squeaking till our voices 
were drowned in the din. 

“ Now let 'em have it,“ shouted Simpkins, 
as the leaders came within a few yards of us. 
And let them have it we did. Howl! why I 
never heard such a blood.curdling, Red- 
Indian-on-the-warpath sort of yell in my 
natural existence. Honestly I didn't think 
I had it in me. Simpkins shrieked too, and 
did tolerably well; but he was nowhere near 
my form. 

To our surprise and satisfaction, the whole 
pack turned round and scrambled off in just 
as great a hurry as they had come. It was 
a marvellous defeat, and reminded me of 
that yarn of Achilles coming out of his tent 
and shouting till the Trojans scooted for 
their very lives. 

In my triumph I hurled my cricket-stump 
into the midst of them, laying out one or 
two, and creating fresh havoc. We got 
excited after that, seeing what a soft thing 
we had on, and started in hot pursuit. 
Every time we reached the stump we picked 
it up and discharged it again, and the number 
of the slain was— well, I can't tell you 
within a bit, but it was jolly considerable. 

The faster they ran the faster we followed, 
and in our excitement we forgot all about 
going back. At last, however, the progress 
of the rats slowed up a bit, and their squeals 
became shriller. Then they stopped alto- 
gether, and began climbing on top of each 
other, hundreds and hundreds of them, twist- 
ing and twining like a mass of wriggling 
cels. 

“Now we've got 'em, Simmy, my boy," I 
cried, as I increased my pace. 

“Stop! Come back!” cried the latter. 
" We shall have to look out for ourselves. 
They're shut in; we've come to the end of 
this branch. I hope it isn't so; they're 
nasty things to deal with when they're at 
bay. Look at them: hey're coming back.“ 
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Then we turned tail and ran, and, in a 
few choice words, I gave Simpkins minor 
my unprejudiced opinion of himself, his 
family and relations. But our progress was 
slow, and the rats came up to us hand over 
hand--the first of them were already 
running round our feet. I felt them hanging 
to my legs, and struck out savagely with my 
cricket-stump. I saw Simpkins struggling to 
free himself from two big hissing brutes 
which had got a grip of him. In his exer- 
tions he dropped the lantern and it went 
out. After that it was awful, I can tell you. 
It may not seem much to read about, but I 
guess you wouldn't have cared for it if you'd 
been there. 

Then suddenly I remembered having once 
read of a trick which sewer-men practise 
when they are in a similar predicament. I 
ought to have thought of it before. All you 
have to do is to stick your feet against one 
side of the sewer and your shoulders against 
the other, and make a sort of horizontal bar 
of your body; then shriek for all you’ro 
worth. 

I shouted to Simpkins what to do, and in 
a few seconds we were stretched across the 
sewer, howling till our eves nearly dropped 
out. Terrified by the noise, the rats rushed 
blindly underneath us, and in a few minutes 
were all tearing away ahead, with the ex- 
ception of about a dozen, which I had laid 
out with the stump. 

When we got down from our perches, we 
didn’t feel quite so brave, and our only desire 
was to get back as quickly as possible. We 
should have to do it without a light—it was 
no good trying to find the lantern ; even if we 
had, it would have been useless, as there were 
about ten inches of water at the bottom. 
Simpkins called my attention to the latter, 
and said it had risen quite six inches since 
we started. 

“It must be raining overhead," he added. 
“T hope it won’t come down very hard, 
When it does these sewers are like torrents, 
and we should be chawed up, sure as eggs.” 

Simpkins always was a comforter, and as 
it happened he was right. I learned after- 
wards that there was a very heavy rain-:torm 
above, and, as we staggered blindly forward, 
the water rose higher and higher, and as it 
rose its impetus became greater. 

When it came over our knees it was a very 
difficult matter to walk, as the rush of water 
was against us. However, we staggered on 
through the darkness, both feeling that we 
had had enough sewer experience to last the 
rest of our lives. We didn't know where we 
were going. We turned to the right here, 
and to the left there, and tried to flatter our- 
selves that we remembered coming that way. 

In a quarter of an hour the water was over 
our hips, and more rapid than ever. It was 
as much as we could do to keep our footing. 
and you may be sure progress was slow. I 
won't deceive you— we were in a blue funk. 
both of us ; but, although I don't wish to 
flatter myself, I think Simpkins was worse 
than I. The last I saw of him, when he 
dropped the lantern, he was looking very 
grey, and our troubles had hardly commenced 
then. 

In another ten minutes we werc wading 
over our waists, and the strength required 
to move was terrific. Iwas beginning to lose 
hope. We strained our eyes through the 
darkness, but not a glimmer could we see of 
the welcome daylight streaming through the 
grating. 

Simpkins didn't say a word, although I 
kept shouting to him to keep up his courage. 
He was growing weak too, for he was weigh- 
ing more and more heavily on my arm. 

The water was up to our chests, and swirl- 
ing along like a racehorse, when Simpkins 
threw up the sponge. He pulled sharp on 
iny arm, and shouted something, which I 


couldn’t hear above the confined roar, then 
down he went like a dumpling. I managed 
to retain my grip of his clothes, but lost my 
own footing, and, in an instant, we were 
rushing madly back on our course. 

I knew it would be impossible to try to 
regain the perpendicular, so I just Jet the 
water take me where it would, und contented 
myself with keeping Simpkins's head and iny 
own above the surface. 

I could not describe my feelings if I were 
to jaw from now till next half. Before vou 
can understand them you must go through 
the experience yourself. Ibelieve I blubbered 
a bit, but it wasn't from the pain, although 
there was plenty of that. It was only a case 
of drowning, certainly ; but it's one thing to 
die in the open ocean, with the honest sky 
above, and all the mightiness of the mighty 
creation around ; and another, and take my 
tip, & very different thing, to find yourself in 
our position. Buried in a drain; borne 
along by a lashing torrent of reeking water: 
dashed continually against the sides of the 
sewer, and touching, every now and then. 
with the face or hands, the fat, slimy body 
of a squirming rat. It seemed such a miser- 
able, forgotten sort of death —but, of course, 
it didn't come off, you know, or I shouldn't 
be writing this yarn. 

While the water was yet about eighteen 
inches from the top, I espied & dim light 
ahead. I gathered my strength as we were 
swept towards it, and screwed my left hand 
more tightly into Simpkins’s collar. It was 
a manhole, with the usual grating over it; 
but, luckily, the outer cover was removed. 

With a savage effort I threw myself against 
the force of the tlood, and ground my feet to 
the bottom. I was only able to withstand 
the rush for an instant, but in that instant I 
had got a grip of the iron ladder; and, before 
I knew where I was, I had been seized in the 
mighty arms of two great sewer-men, ani, 
with my burden, dragged to the daylight. 
where, of course, I fainted in the orthodox 
way. 

Well, that’s the whole boiling of the ex- 
perience; what follows is purely a personal 
matter. During the remainder of the vaca- 
tion I let fly our adventure, as per above; 
and, on returning to school, handed it to 
Simpkins for publication in the Organ.“ 
Would you believe it, the bounder sent it 
back to me with a note, saying that he could 
not sce his way clear to print it, as I had 
not dealt with him and his family in a 
respectful manner. So he would write one 
himself, in which he would endeavour to use 
a little more decorum. 

Cool, wasn't it? after I had saved his 
worthless life. But revenge is sweet, and so I 
send my MS. to you, Mr. Editor. If you look 
slippy, you'll have it in before next month's 
“ Organ " appears, and then —Ah! 
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IN THE BOAR'S 
HEAD 


By V. ROBINSON. 


BRINGING 


E old greystone of the college buildings gives but 

little answer to sounds of Christmas rejoicing tha: 
re-echo outside the walls of the University. Runs 
are empty, halls deserted, and kitchens closed, al 
undisturbed quiet reigns supreme. 

But there are exceptions. Who has not heard of the 
Christmas celebrations at Queen's, and the all Su: 
dead custom of bringing in the Boars Head, which 
stil lingers here. Perhaps lingers is hardly the womi— 
flourishes would better describe it. The evergre:o- 
decked hall, with its favoured guests in cap acl 
gown, and in the lower part crowded with privi- 
leged visitors, scarcely points to a dying custa. 
Lucky indeed are those who can manage to ottatu 
admission to the ceremony. The trumpet sounds to 
summon the guests, and in due course the col. 


servitors advance, almost groaning under the massiv? 


silver dish, from which the boar's head, weighing sri 
sixty pounds or more, looks down on the assed. 
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company. The college choir takes up the old carol 
Which begins : 

Caput afri defers 

Reddens laudes Domino, 

The bore's head in hand bringe I, 

With garlands gay nnd ro:emary, 

I pray you all sing merrily, 

Qui estis in convivio. 

The legend which connects Queen's witi the boar, 
and accounts for this almost solitary survival of the old 
practice, may be of some interest to * B.O.P.” readers 
(By-the-way, a huge statue of a boar used to once upon 
a time, and may still, for all 1 know, stand in the 
college library.) It is said that long, long ago, a 
scholar of the college was reading Aristotle on his way 
to church over Shotover Hill Suddenly he was 
confronted by a great wild boar whieh had been 
frightening the neighbourhood for some time. Quick 
as lightning, he thrust. his Aristotle down the brute's 
throat, with the natural result that the animal choked. 
This unexpected dose of Greek Philosophy was too 
much for him, and proved fatal. 

The deed was commemorated in a stained-glass 
window in the chureh of Horspath. I have come 
across, in a very old book, a song which describes this 
feat: 

“Stout Hercules labour'd and looked mighty big, 
When he slew the half-starved Erymanthian pig, 
But we can relate such a stratagem taken 
That the stoutest of boars could not sare his own 

bacon. 


Derrydown, down, down, derrydown. 
“So dreadful this bristle-back'd foe did appear, 
You'd have sworn he had got the wrong sow by the 
ear ; 
But instead of avoiding the mouth of the beast 
He rammed in a volume and cry! Graecum est. 


Derrydown, down, down, derrydown." 
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TRUE COURAGE: 


AN OLD SALT'S TALE OF THE SEA. 
By F. M. JAMES. 


I was strolling one day by tho harbour that 
shelters England's might, 
Where gather the steel-clad warships, made ready for 


deadly fight, 


‘And I spake to an ancient seaman, as I gazel 


across the bay 

To where on the dim grey waters Lord Nelson's 
Victory lay: 

And we spoke of his fame and glory, and the 
courage of Britain's sons, 

Aml how they died for England, as they stood 
behind the guns: 

But he said in the heat of battle ‘twas easy enough 
to fight ; 

But the grandest kind of courage was to dare to do 
the right. 

To stand for Truth and Duty thro’ taunts from 
friends grown cold, 

Thro’ threats and deadly danger; and ‘his is the tale 
he told. 


“TH spin you a true short yarn, sir, to. show you 
what I mean, 

Of a voyage I sailed long years ayo on the clipper 
Ocean Queen, 

We were homeward bound from the cast, sir, with 
a valuable cargo, too, 

We were thirty men on board, sir, captain and 
mates and crew, 

And a fair rough lot were most, sir, who'd a hell 
of the foc's'le make. 

All save the ‘prentice lad, sir, a bright young chap 
named Blake ; 

And a smart true boy was he, sir, and well he did 
his work, 

But the men they all despisel bim, tho’ never a 
job he'd shirk, 

For never an ugly word, sir, or an oath from his 
lips would fall, 

But he'd say his prayers and read * The Book’ in 
the cuddy afore them all. 


“Well, all went much as usual, with cloud zn 
breeze and brine, 

Til we lost the favouring Trade Winds, when wed 
nearly crossed the ' Linc, 
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When the vind dropped dead, the sails hung limp, 
and never an inch moved we, 

As we lay like a log on the heaving breast of the 
glassy Tropic sea. 

For ten long days we waited, and never a breeze 
came nigh, 

Not a ripple on the burning sea, not a cloud in the 
blazing sky. 

It was dull and weary waiting, but none of us fet 
alarin, 

For we knew ‘twas nothing more, sir, than a 
regular Doldrum calm. 

Till a man fell sick, then another, and the captain's 
brow grew black, 

And a shiver of fear ran thro’ the ship when ‘twas 
whispered * Yellow Jack.’ 


“We all of us knew what at meant, all who'd 
sailed East before, 

Aud those who hadn't had heard cnough of the 
scourge of the Eastern shore. 

How worse than a storm of shrapnel the fever 
attacks a town, 

For the stricken must die alone, sir, when the 
helpers themselves are down. 

We weren't no extra cowards on the Ocean Qucen 

that trip— 

thro’ many a storm aod 

weathere] the stannch old ship; 

"ut there wasnt à man on board, sir, who didn't 
fear it more 

Than thet wildest bursts of the cyclone storm, or 
the breakers’ angry roar ; 

And the captain swore he'd rather face the werst 
that ever blew 

Than lie becalmed aud helpless, with fever among 
the crew. 


And hurricane we'd 


“Twas then we fair lost heart, sir, as we marked 
each drooping sail; 

‘Twas then we louged for a wind, sir, for a breeze 
or a tearing gale; 

For ucxt day three more were taken, and both the 
mates had died, 

And in two days more there were fourteen down, 
and three’d gone over the side; 

Aud I for one despaired, sir, for that night when 
the sun sank red 

The Oran Queen was captainless, for the captain he 
was dead, 

Then we thought that all was over, with none but a 
'prentice hand 

To luy our course o'cr the trackie:s deep and guide 
the ship to land ; 

And we tried to drown iu drink, sir, the fear we dared 
not know, 

While the rest were dying an awful death in the 
stifling buuks below. 


“For we all of us held aloof, sir, aud none of us 
ventured nigh, 

For we feared the dread infection, and we left them 
there to die; 

And ‘twas only the 'prentice Jad, sir, who dared the 
danger brave, 

And did his best to ease their pain, and did what he 
conid to fave; 

Ard when we tried to stop him, aud spoke of the 
risk he ran, 

‘It's only my duty I de, he said, ‘my duty to 
God and man. 

Still one by one we sickened in the deadly fevcr'a 
grip. 

Til Blake and I alone were left beralmed on the 

plagne-struck ship: 

when one day a grey clond rose 
line of foam 
yed hardly the heart to raise a cheer and set her 
head for hours. 


And above a 


“As he'd borne his shipmates’ taunts, sir, in the 
cause of Truth and Right, 

As he’ braved the deadly sickness, so he bore him- 
self that night: 

And the last that I remember was the sight of his 
steadfast form 

As he stood at the wheel "mid the lightnins's glare 
and the thunder of the storm. 

I was struck by a falling spar. sir. and the very 
next thing I knew 

Was a hospital ward ashore, sir, 
carried our helpless erew ; 


where they'd 
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But ‘twas Elake who'd ste.red us to po:t, sir, and 
this [ say and hold, 
That never a truer hero c’er sailed the seas of old. 
Thats my idea of courage, sir—do right for the 
right's own sake, 
Last time I sailed in the Ocean Queen the captain's 
name was Blake.” 
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ANSWERS TO MATHEMATICAL 
CATCHES.— Sec page 885. 


1. 1} minute. 


a „S ONE A — ET 


a. ' — i 


| 
| 
lo, 10 
| | <- ! 
Thus, starting at A, 3 is nearer 10 than 0 
7 ?9 ,» ^ v 3 
19 99 LU LU 99 7 
(nothing) U, „ „ „ 10 and so on, 

the catch being in the use of the word “ nothing." 


33. 105. 


4. Ist stall 2ud 3rd 4th Sth Gth 7th 
11 1 1 1 1 1 14 j 
The guesser naturally objects: "But 14 is an eren 
number.“ You answer: Isit? Surcly 14 is an odd 
number of horses to put in any stall !” 


6. 1089. Err. 807 651 100 
708 458 vol 
099 198 099 
990 891 990 


— — — © — 


1059 1059 1059 etc., etc. 
— emai ~ant 
6. 7 and 5 
7. 7: A. 2411121 
„ . 137222 7 
C, 171281) 


R. He fills 3-gallon cau, and ewptics it iuto 5 galon; 
fills 3-gullon ugain, and fills up 5-gallon ; empties 5- 
galon into -gallon (which then has 7 gallons); 
empties ] gallon out of -gallon can into 5-gullon 
can: fills 3-gallon, so has 4 gallons left in 8-gallon can 
(or empties 3 into the $5-pailon can, which contains J]. 


9. 9d. (16 a shilliug — if 18 a shilling 2 8d. per dozen.) 
10. 2. eg. 


2 238＋7 242. 


11. For the required so utiou 7 moves are necessary. 
Let Mzinissionary, N=nigyer, uml RN=the mgger 
who could row. Then the moves ure as follows: 


Over Back 
1. M4N M 
2. HN-—-N RN 
jJ. M+M M+N 
4 MARN M+N 
5. M+M RN 
6 RN4N KN 


7. RN4N 
12. 1, 3, 9, 27. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK, 


OUR BATTLESHIPS PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


Mr. H. C. BREWER writes in reward to the drawing 
we publish on page 345 : " The de tails about the Great 
Harry ure perhaps liable to question, but J got my 
detail from drawings and my description from a book 
in the Pepysian Library at Cambridge, and 1 think 
there could be no doubt that the drawing and 
description were cf the ship built in Henry vits time. 
which came to grief as [ deseribe it. In some writers, 
however, this ship is de-cribed as the one built by 
Henry vit, My grandfather, the Rev. J. S. Brewer, 
who had the exaunnation of the manuscripts of the 
reign of Henry vin tor the Government, describes 
from the original document the one built in Henry Vitis 
time, and aithough in number of men and cannon it 
nearly tallies, vet one of its principal means of pro- 
pelling was by oarsmen, which woulhl have been 
impossible with the ship illustrated by me.” 
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STUTTERING.—Try Dr. Abbott's, Hastings — — 


VICE or ScHoots (Several).—You had better buy 
a second-hand coffin if you can’t give it up. 


BANTAM (Nemo).—Sorry, but we cannot advise on buying and 
selling. 


7 > — * y am * > A 5 * 
g 2 coe -— ^ ud Face FLUSHING (E. A. T.).—Cold bath and Easton's syrup. —— | 
- A. GoLD-FISH (H. W.).—Change the water often, or see that it is soft. Don't staud the globe 
* iu the sun. ryt 


E * ; i i 

at a K 2 2 n J Ao di GIDDINESS (Sussex ),— Want of fresh air and neglect of tub. Take Vivol fora time © a4 i 
, T - , H " Li i 

= Lo e c t NERVOUSNESS (Hopeful).—Only the cold tub, exercise, and fresh air night and day, E 


: ` Dod BITE (Nemo). No worse than the scratch of a rusty nail, 
A uit. VowLs (X. Y. Z).—1. Gravel. 2. At once. 3. You are almost too late. 


TAXIDERMY ( Mot ).—5ee our back volumes or our“ Indoor Games,” ete. ; or get a, book on this subject from Mr. Dy 
r Gill, 170 Strand, London. $e 


a 3 1 ö 
x VARIOCS (A. I. S.).—1. If the lizard wants to sleep, let it. Give it the run of the house, but watch it. Flies and meal-worme 


4 3. The“ Exchange and Mart” Office. 7 
E. MANISTRY.—Yon could get the cannon turned at any engineer's or modol-maker's shop. J. Bateman, of High Holborn, W., rans 

workman in Dorking. having a lathe, would do it; but if your casting is not thicker than is shown in your sketeh, the n won! 

not be safe to fire off ; the bore also should be of the same diameter. right through. The external enlarging at breech is fW 

strength, and not for the purpose of enlarging the bore. 


A Boy IN TROUBLE.—Most certainly it is. 


J. F. O. (Southport) —1. Sketches poor. You should work hard at a good drawing class, if vou wish to make p 
esL. your skill by entering our drawing competitions. Your position in them will show you where you stand, for if you cam 
. good place amongst amateurs of your own age you are scarcely likely to succeed as a professional artist. 2. Mr. Dom 
draws with pen and 1nk on cardboard. 


TABBY (Salop).—See reply to J. F. O. above, and follow the advice therein given. 


x 3 
^ G. R. P. (Wallsend).—Here are just a few of the names of those who appear in the photo of * B. O. P.“ ites at Dinner. Seated 
table, beginning at the left hand, are Mr. J. N. Lee, artist: Mr. G Manville Fenn: Rev. Dr. Lausdell; Dr. Barnardo; 

N Hutchison (Editor); Prebendary White; Rev. Dr. Malan; Paul Blake; Somerville Gibney ; ete. S - : 


OFFENSIVE PERSPIRATION (J. G.).—A sponge bath every mor E 
Eur washing down with good soap. Put Scrabb's Ammonia in 
the bath. 


Vanrovs (R. J. P.).—1. Sleeplessness, caused by indigestion. Get 
rid of that. 2. No. 3. Keep the cold tub up all the winter, of 
course. 


JACKDAW (W.G.S.).—Will live till twenty if well done by. 


PHOTO or Dr. GORDON STABLES (S. D. W.).—Yes; published by 
Elliott & Fry, in Highland dress. 


Fox-TERRIER (R. G.).—Spratt's puppy-cakes and gravy ; scraps cf 
table. Fced three times a day. 


Spots oN FACE (F. and W.).—No, they are all quacks. Use zine 
ointment and a Turkish bath once a week. 


PERSPIRING TOO FREELY (E. P. U.).—Quinine and the bath. 


WEAKNESS (Wiiliam).—Easton's is better and cheaper. Good food 
and morning tub and well-ventilated bedroom are cssentials. 


G. F. Bora ;tTox.—1f you can get hold of the March part of the * B.O.P.” for 1891 you will find a full description of the commutator in that. It is hardly possible to 
answer your query without illustrations, and too long a description for this column. Roughly speaking, we expect the tube of indiarnbber is fitted near the end of ax) 
and the brass tube divided in half lengthways. Each half is stuck to the tube of indiarubber so that there is a crack between the halves. Now the ends of the wires 
from the armature are soldered to the ends of these halves of the brass tube, one to each half, The brass sheeting divided lengthways forms two springs, which are fixe! 
to the base under two binding-screws as in your illustration, and are bent so as to press continuously on the halves of the brass tube us the axle revolves, so that each spring 
is always in contact with one or the other. The current now comes from the binding-screws. The screws are. of course, simply to fix the thing together. You would 
find full aanbe about wiring, ete, ju the dynamo article, In the picture You will sce that the wires from the ends of the maguet coils are also attached te the bigdirr- 
screws underneath. 
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A BOLD CLIMBER; 


OR, 


FOR AN EMPIRE. 


By Davip KER, 


Author of * Hunted Through the Frozen Ocean,” 
“ The Finder of the White Elephant,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—8TRUCK DOWN. 


HILE the guns were thundering at 
Plassey, all was trouble, and 
suspense, and feverish excitement in 
the great city whose fate was being 
decided on that memorable field. 

Every street of  Moorshedabad 
swarmed with dusky faces, livid with 
fear or black with rage; and at every 
gate, and even along the whole mile 
of dusty road that led to Cossimbazar 
and the banks of the Hooghley, men 
were watching and waiting, in breath- 
less anxiety, for any sign or sound 
of a messenger from the field of battle. 

Very few really wished success to 
the savage Nabob, save the ruffians 
who shared and profited by his crimes ; 
but fewer still had any doubts that he 
would be successful in a conflict where 
the odds were twenty to one in his 
favour. 

And when he came back in triumph, 
what then? Many of the townspeople 
were actually concerned in the plot 
against him, and there were many 
more who, though they had taken no 
part in it, were fully aware of its 
existence; and all alike trembled at 
the thought of being found out, or 
even suspected, by a monster whose 
daily amusement it was to perpetrate 
such cruelties as sickened all who 
heard of them. 

Nor were the bulk of the population, 
innocent of all offence as they were, 
one whit less anxious as to what might 
happen on the Nabob's return. Who 
could tell if this incarnate demon— 
who had amused himself by flinging to 
his pet tiger human victims seized at 
haphazard from among the passers-by, 
and had thought it fine sport to let 
loose venomous serpents amid the 
crowds in the market-place—might 
not cclebrate his victory with a 
massacre surpassing even the horrors 
of the Black Hole? In such a case 

-as they knew by fatal experience- 
noman among them, however innocent 
I * | 33 V N 7 or insignificant he might be, could feel 
[dg a Na Wi tay SGA, E NER 3 i safe 8 » d 
(EC A a. RN erm. o ea NEU NE as É ! If such were the feelings of the 
Mee. ewe eg s sah as a eae outsiders, it may be — what 


$ "t'a. 


„Nil Desperandum ! ''—5ee p. 368, 
(Drawn for the * Boy s Own Paper” by F. W. BUBDSX.) 
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were those of the three ringleaders in the 
plot, Roydullub the finance minister, Omi- 
chund the trader, and Jugget Seit the banker. 
What if Meer Jafler, or some other of the 
conspirators who were with the Nabob's 
army, should let out the fatal secret, either 
by accident or in order to secure thcir own 
safety in advance? In such a case—as all 
three well knew—the cruellest death that 
they could die would not satisfy Suraj-ud- 
Dowlah’s revenge; nor had they any way of 
escaping him, for, before his departure —con- 
vinced as he was of their loyalty to himself 
~he had, in one of his sudden fits of childish 
and unreasoning suspicion, sent for them to 
the palace, and retained them there under 
guard, in & kind of honourable imprisonment. 

The various ways in which the three faced 
their trying situation were characteristic 
enough. Roydullub filed his pipe with 
opium, and prepared to smoke himself to 
sleep. Omichund began to compose a con- 
gratulatory address to the Nabob, full of 
florid Eastern compliments on the victory 
which he might be gaining at that moment ; 
and Jugget Seit sat down to examine papers 
and add up accounts, as calmly as his 
greater and guiltier countryman, Nuncomar, 
was to do, a few years later, within an hour 
of his death on the gallows. 

Night came and went ; and when the next 
day dawned, and still there was no news of 
how the fight had gone, the fears of the towns- 
folk gradually became insupportable. Not a 
few hid in their girdles what little money 
they had saved from the royal robber who 
misruled them, and fled from the city into 
the jungle beyond ; and those who ventured 
to remain, did so in an ever-growing agony 
of terror. 

The sun was already bigh in the sky, when 
all at once a great bustle and shouting broke 
out in the direction of Cossimbazar. Far 
out on the southern road which led from the 
battle-field, a solitary man, mounted on a 
swift camel, had just made his appearance, 
flying with headlong speed toward the city. 

Of course he must be a messenger with 
news of the fight, and everyone flew to meet 
him. But he, heedless alike of the shouting 
throng around him, and of the eager questions 
poured upon him from every side, broke 
through them, nnd went dashing toward the 
city, knocking down half a dozeu of them as 
he did so, and actually trampling one or two 
under foot. 

On, on, into the town—on, through the 
roaring streets on still, to the outer gate of 
the palace itself— and there his worn-out 
beast sank under him, while he, flitting like a 
«host through the startled guards at the gate, 
vanished from the eyes of the wondering 

throng. 

Not one word had he spoken from first to 
last; and this heightened tenfold the feverish 
excitement of the ever-growing crowd, who, 
while certain that the new-comer brought 
important news of some kind. were still as 
ignorant as ever whether their tyrant had 
been victorious or defeated. 

But there was one man there who already 
knew which way the battle had gone. 

From the shelter of a ruin near the palace. 
& keen eye had watched the headlong course 
of the supposed messenger; and as he 
entered the palace, a smile of hideous triumph 
llitted over the dark, lean face of the unseen 
watcher, who was no other than Baji Rao, 
the * earless man mutilated by Suraj-ud. 
Dowlah's cruelty— for in that solitary fugitive, 
meanly dressed and covered with dust and 
dirt as he was, his ambushcd enemy recog- 
nised at once the savage Nabob himself! 

It was indeed Suraj-ud-Dowlah, the herald 
(like Napoleon in after days) of his own ovcr- 
throw. 

Cowardly as he was cruel, the fallen tvrant 
had left his scattered host to thc mercy of the 
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English bayonets, and, inteni only on saving 
his own worthless life, had fled from the field 
as soon as the battle was decided. His 
arrival, in such a plight. was a thunderbolt 
to the whole palace: and his councillors, 
hastily summoned, gathered round him with 
widely different feelings, for while the few 
who were still true to him wore faces of 
doubt and dismay, Omichund, Roydullub, 
Jugget Seit, and the other conspirators veiled 
their secret joy with a look of stolid Eastern 
apathy. 

Meanwhile the vindictive Baji Hao had 
spread through the whole city the Nabob's 
return in mean disguise, a beaten and terrified 
fugitive; but this news, astounding as it was, 
had an effect the very opposite from what 
might have beeu expected. 

In place of rushing to the palace to take 
vengeance on their oppressor, the natives hid 
themselvés.in their own houses, and many 
even slunk out of the town altogether; for 
the tyrant, though defeated, was not yet de- 
throned, and who could tell whether he might 
not wreak on his own innocent subjects his 
shame and fury at being put to flight by a 
handful of the hated and lony-despised 
" Ingrez-Adam ”? (English people). 

All through that long, weary, terrible day 
Moorshedabad was like a city of the dead; 
and the hot summer sun glared down upon 
a wilderness of deserted streets, in which no 
living thing was to be seen, and no sound or 
sign of life to be found. 

But while all was confusion and terror 
outside the palace, matters were little if at 
all better within. 

Suraj-ud-Dowlah, helpless as usual in any 
real danger, could only falter out that his army 
had been utterly routed, and feebly appeal to 
his advisers to suggest some settled plan of 
action, such as his sodden brain and dastard 
nature were wholly incapable of devising for 
himself. But, had he known it, he had 
little or no effectual aid to hope from men 
of whom nearly one-half were in a plot to 
dethrone him, while the other half were 
ready to fling him with their own hands 
upon the English bayonets, could they but 
thus ensure safety to themselves. 

The few who were still true to him urged 
him to give himself up to the English 
oflicers, declaring that “the great Sahibs " 
were merciful to their enemies, and that all 
he had to fear from them was a brief 
imprisonment. But the wretch’s jealous 
and ever-haunting suspicions forbade his 
adopting the only course that could have 
saved him; and, with cowardly tears in his 
cyes, he whined out that he would have 
none of their counsel, fer they wished to 
betray him to the enemy. 

Then Omichund spoke, and, with an 
alfectation of loyal zeal that almost deceived 
even those who knew him too well to credit 
him with caring for anyone in the world 
but himself, counselled the fallen tyrant to 
gather a second army, and try the chance of 
war once more. 

In speaking thus, the crafty Hindu knew 
better than anyone else what chance the 
rabble which the Nabob called an army 
would have in a fair field against the terrible 
Clive and his unconquerable English ; and 
he gave this wily counsel solely in the hope 
of effecting thereby Suraj-ud-Dowlah’s utter 
and tinal ruin, by which alone he himself 
could hope to obtain either the promised 
compensation for his losses during the sack 
of Calcutta by the Nabob, or the splendid 
bribe of which—relying on his secret treaty 
with Clive—he still thought himself surc. 

In sheer desperation the wretched dastard 
caught at this bold suggestion. and at once 
began to issue orders accordingly. But it 
was not in his base nature to remain firm, 
even for gne hour, to any manly resolution. 

Hardly had the messengers beon sent forth 
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who were to call out his remaining forces 
and to hasten the arrival of such fragments 
of his broken host as might be within reaci.. 
when the evening breeze brought to his ea: 
--faint, but distinctly audible—a far-off ro: 
of kettle-drums ! 

What could this mean? It was not likely 
that his routed and disheartened troo[- 
would advance upon the town in such à 
martial way ; and if not, it could only be th: 
enemy in pursuit of im ! 

Trembling in every limb, the wretche. 
coward hastily sent off scouts in that direc 
tion; and, just as the sun was setting, thes 
returned with the ominous news that Cossim 
bazar (which lay barely a mile away) hai 
just been occupied by a large body of nativ 
horse, the vanguard of the army with whici. 
Meer Jaffier himself was advancing upon 
Moorshedabad at his utmost speed, expectir: 
to reach it on the following day ! 

This was more than enough for the terrified 
Nabob, who—brutishly ignorant as he we: 
on all other points — knew enough of his ow. 
countrymen to guess what mercy he had t. 
expect from the man who was about to suj- 
plant him on the throne of Bengal; and, fo- 
once in his weak and shameful life, he toc: 
a prompt resolution, and adhered to it. 

Amid the fast.falling gloom of night, ; 
poorly dressed man let himself down fioi. 
oue of the balconies of the palace into 5 
small boat on the river; and the moment he 
was on board, it shot away into the darkness. 

This mean-looking fugitive was no other 
than Suraj-ud-Dowlah himself, who carrie. 
with him a king’s ransom in the jewel: 
hidden in his girdle beneath the filthy ras- 
that disguised him; and he flattered hhim-~el: 
that no eye had witnessed his fliplit. szw: 
the two trusty servants who manned 1: 
boat. 

But the oppressor’s crimes and cruelties 
were destined to work out their own punish- 
ment, in a way of which he little dreamed. 

Baji Rao was still on the watch, and the 
sleepless vigilance of his hatred was not to 
be foiled by any precaution. He, too, had 
heard the far-off kettle-drums, and ha: 
guessed at once what they meant; and he 
knew the Nabob's cowardice too well not tu 
he sure that he would take to flight again a: 
the first sign of an approaching foe. 

Even amid the deepening gloom the keer 
eyes of the “earless man’’ saw that di: 
figure slide down from the balcony to the 
river. He needed no one to tell him tna: 
this was the man who had maimed and di- 
figured him for life; and hardly had the boa: 
vanished into the darkness when a second 
boat sped forth on its track. 

When Meer Jaftier’s soldiers marched inte 
the city next morning, the townfolk, pecp- 
ing timidly from their doorways at the 
long line of glittering spear-heads, ur 
prancing horses, and dark, stern faces, wer 
sorely at a loss how to receive them, dreadinz 
equally the vietor's wrath if they did i 
welcome him, and the possible vengeance o 
their former tyrant if they did. But wiser. 
n little after noon, Meer dather himsean 
arrived, and rode through the town to t 
palace with brandished spears, and wavirz 
banners, and rolling kettle-drums, ind all il: 
pomp and splendour of Eastern war. ti: 
cringing Bengalees made a virtue of nece- 
sity, and came forth to salaam to their nes 
master, and to wish him all prosperity- 
mentally reserving to themselves the rights! 
turning against him as soon as anything wen: 
wrong. 

Ly this time the news of the Nabob's 
flight had begun to be noised abroad: anu 
Meer Jattier, greatly troubled at the esche 
of a man whose very existence made his osr 
head feel loose on his shoulders, at once sen 
out several bodies of native horse to pur 
and capture the runaway monarch. Lut re 


. after all you have done. 


. thing 


trace of him was to be found, nor could any 


one learn even which way he had gone. 


A few days later a thrill of excitement ran 
through the city at the news that the great 
Clive Sahib himself, the Daring in War, was 


at hand; and, sure enough, that very even- 


ing Clive, with three hundred hardy Sepoxs 


before him and two hundred British 
bayonets glittering at his back. rode through 
the town between two endless hedges of dark, 
eager faces, to the palace assigned as his 
residence, which stood in a garden so vast, 
that all the tive hundred men who were 
with him found space to encamp in it. 

On the following day urrived the main 
body of the victorious army, and with it, 
borne in a palanquin by four natives, Tom 
Watts, still pale and weak from his late 
sufferings. 

* Why, Tom, my poor fellow, you look like 
zu ghost!" cried his cousin Dick; „surely 
that brute of a Nabob hasn’t dared to torture 
you?” 

Watts replied by giving a brief summary 


of his recent adventures. 


“You have had a hard time, indeed!” 
said Scrafton pityingly; “but it’s all over 
now, thank God, and I'll be bound Clive 
won't forget your name in his next despatch 
Wonderful fellow 


he is, to be sure! I'm his secretary now, 


. you know; but it is not much need he has 


Of a secretary, for he seems able to do every- 
himself- soldier, statesman, com- 
inissary, Company's agent, and anything 
else that comes in his way! I say, when you 
and he came to see me off to Moorshedabad 
that time at Madras, we didn't think that 
we three should meet some day in thc 
Nabob's own palace, after conquering all 
Lower Bengal!” 

** Well, I always thought Bob would be a 
great man some day, and you see he has 
‘got on in India’ after all," said his cousin 


_ with a sly chuckle. 


* He has," rejoined Dick, echoing the 
laugh; “and when I said he never would, 
it just showed how little I knew him. You 


. should have seen him the morning after the 
battle, when that old sneak, Meer Jatter—- 


after playing Jack-o’-both-sides till all 
danger Was over—came creeping into our 


“camp, not knowing whether Clive would 


. welcome him or hang him. 


(I know which 


'" I'd have done, if I had been in old Bob's 
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place.) When the guard of honour turned 
out to receive him, the coffee-coloured rogue 
turned as yellow as a guinea, thinking they 
were going to arrest him. But Clive took 
him by the hand and led him in—saluted him 
as Nabob of Bengal— never seemed to know 
there had been anything wrong--and cut 
short the apologies that the old fox was 
making, for not having joined us in the 
battle with all his men, as he promised, by 
advising him to push on to Moorshedabad at 
once, and, if possible, seize Suraj-ud-Dowlah 
before he could escape; and I cun promise 
you Mr. Meer Jatlier didn't need to be told 
twice.” 

“If ever there was a rogue, /te is one," 
cried Tom, in deep disgust. 

“So they all are," said Dick ccolly ; “and 
it is Just because they are such rogues, and 
can't trust each other, that we English have 
been able to beat 'em. Well, my boy, I 
must be off now; but I shall see you at the 
Durbar (council) to-morrow, when Meer 
Jafher is installed.“ 

On the morrow the Durbar was held, and 
Clive himself (whose plain military uniform 
und harsh features looked strange enough 
amid the gorgeous robes of these gilded 
puppets that moved at his will) placed Meer 
Jattier on the royal musnud (seat), presented 
him with an offering of gold, and hailed 
him as Nabob of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissu ; 
and then, turning to the native grandees 
who filled the hall, he congratulated them 
on being freed from the cppression of a 
tyrant. 

This speech, translated by Serafton (for 
Watts was not yet well enough to resume 
his duties), was received with great applause 
and warm protestations of loyalty, by which 
Meer Jaltier— knowing, as he did, that these 
zealous lovalists would cut his throat with- 
out ecruple the moment fortune turned 
against him—was, no doubt, very much 
gratified. In fact, it was a most edifying 
ceremony altogether; for, as Watts truly 
said, Clive distrusted the conspirators, the 
conspirators distrusted cach other, they all 
distrusted the new king, and the new king 
distrusted evervone, 

Ere the council broke np, it. was arranged 
that its chief members should hold a con- 
ference at Jugget Seit's house the next diy, 
to settle the compensation due to the 
sufferers by the capture and sack of 
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Calcutta; and Dick Serafton, as Clive's 
secretary, was present among the rest. 

That scene was one that Dick never forgot ; 
but most vividly of all was he wont to re- 
member the pang of shame and sorrow that 
pulsed through him as he beheld the hypo- 
critical kindness with which Clive prected 
Omichund, the man whom he had been 
deceiving for weeks past, und whom he was 
now about to crush at one blow.  Scrafton 
knew the whole history of the false treaty 
and counterfeited signature by which the 
wily Hindu's treachery had been foiled: und 
he felt as anv honest Englishman would feel 
at such a spectacle as the greatest British 
commander of his time stooping to imitate, 
and even to surpass, the forgeries and lies 
of a knavish Benpalee usurer. 

But no fears or doubts disturbed Omichund 
himself, whose small, keen, black eyes 
sparkled with greedy joy at the thought 
of receiving not only the fullest compensa- 
tion for his losses, but, over and above this, 
the three millions of rupees (300,0007.) for 
which he had played so foully. As he had 
been in the Brazilian gambling-house, such 
he was still ever enger for gain, and utterly 
reckless by what means he acquired it. 

With the “red treaty " in his hand, he 
stood and listened attentively to the reading 
of the white treaty " of which he supposed 
his own to be an exact copy, with no sign of 
emotion beyond a look of slight surprise as 
one clause of the compact followed another, 
and still there was no mention of him or his 
claims. 

At length the reader ceased, and laid down 
his paper. 

Then Clive spoke for the first time, with- 
out a trace of emotion in the steely ring of 
his cold, measured tones : 

It is now time to undeccive Omichund. 

Mr. Scrafton, you will be so good us to do 
S0.“ 
Dick Scrafton was a bold man, but he 
changed colour as he stepped forward, 
though his voice never faltered us he said 
in Hindnstani: 

“ Omichund, this red treaty is a trick; you 
are to have nothing ! ` 

Omichund looked wildly round him for a 
moment- -a look which haunted those who 
saw it to their dying day-- and then, without 
moan or struggle, fell heavily on his face to 
the earth, 
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WILLIAM J. HYPPERBONE ; OR, THE WILL OF AN ECCENTRIC. 


EcAUSE James T. Davidson, Gordon S. 
Allen, Harry B. Andrews, Jolm 1. Dick- 
inson, George B. Higginbotham. and Thomas 
It. Carlisle have been mentioned among the 


. distinguished crowd walking behind the ear, 


x 


club in Mohawk Strect. 


it need not be inferred that they were the 
most prominent members of the Eccentric 


Club. 


In fact, to tell the truth. there wa: nothing 
eccentric in their manner of living in this 
world, except in then belonging to the said 
These eminent son: 


& of Jonathan, grown wealthy in their multip!c 


cR M aid 
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and profitable businesses in land, salt pro- 
Visions, petroleum, railways, mines, stock 
raising, stock slaughtering, may have 
intended to astonish their compatriots in 
the fiftv-one States of the Union and the 
new and old worlds by their ultra-Amcrican 
extravaganccs; but their cxistence, pullic 


By JuLEs VERNE, 
Author of * Captain Lon Gui," “Simon Hart,” cte. ete. 
HYPPEHRBONE., 


CHAPTER 1I. — WILLIAM J. 


and private, offered, it must be admitted, 
nothing of a kind to attract the attention of 
the universe. They were there, some fifty 
ot so, “worth a good deal for taxes,” paying 
a high subscription, going litte into Chicago 
society, regular attendants in the reading- 
rooms, and saving to themselves occasionally 
with regard to what they had done in the 
past, and what they were doing in the 
present -- 

* Decidedly we are not at all eccentric! ` 

One of the members, however, seemed to 
show more tendencies towards originality 
than his colleagues. Although he had not 
yet distinguished himself by a series of 
notorious extravagances, there was evidently 
a chance that in the future he would justify 
the name prematurely adopted by the celc- 
brated club. 

Lut, unfurtunately, William J. IIypperbouq 


had just died. It is true that what he had 
never done when Jiving he had just done in 
a certain fashion after his death, for it had 
been his express wish that his funeral should 
take place amid general enjoyment. 

The Jate William J. Hypperbone, when 
his life had suddenly ended, had not. passed 
his fittieth year. At this age he was a well- 
built 1140. tall of stature, broad of shoulder, 
strong of chest, rather stiff in his bearing, but 
not without a certain nobleness of form. He 
had chestnut hair, which he wore Short. u 
fan-shaped beard, in which the silky thread» | 
of gold were mingled with a few threads of 
silver, eyes of a dark bluc, with glowing 
pupils beneath the thick eyebrows. the mouth 
with its dental furniture complete, lips rather 
tightly closed, with their corners slightly 
raised— tho sign of a disposition inclined to 
railleyy aud even to disdain. 
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This superb specimen of the North 
American rejoiced in vigorous health. 


Never had a doctor felt his pulse, examined 
his tongue, looked at his throat, sounded his 
chest, listened to his heart, nor taken his 
vemperature with a thermometer. And yet 
there is no scarcity of doctors in Chicago, 
nor of dentists, all of them of great profes- 
sional ability, which they had never had an 
opportunity of displaying in his case. 
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positive, and that he never lost control of 
himself. That he found life pleasant was 
because he was a philosopher; and philo- 
sophy is easy when a large fortune and 
freedom from every care for wealth or family 
allow of benevolence being joined to gene- 
rosity. 

It will be asked if it were logical to expect 
anything eccentric from a nature so practical 
and well balanced. Had there been anything 


An Evening at the Eccentric Club. 


It might Have been said that no machine 
even of a hundred doctor power-— would have 
heen able to drag him from tbe world and 
transport him to another. and yet he was 
dead—dead without the help of the Faculty; 
and having passed from life to death, here 
was his funeral car standing before the gate 
of Oakwood Cemetery. 

To complete the portrait of this physical 
personage by the portrait of the mental 
personage, it may be added that William J. 
Hypperbone was of a nature very cool, very 


in this American's past to lead one to suppose 
so? 

Yes. there had been such a circumstance. 
At the age of forty, Williain J. Hypperbone 
had made up his mind to marry the most 
authentic centenarian of the New World, 
whose birth dated from 1781, the very day 
when, during the great war, the capitulation of 
Lord Cornwallis had obliged England to 
recognise the independence of the United 
States. Just as he was going to ask her to 
be his avife, the worthy Miss Anthonia Bur- 


goyne was carried off by an attack of infan- 
tine whooping-cough, so that he was not in 
time to be accepted. Faithful to the memory 
of the venerable lady, he remained a bachelor, 
and that perhaps may pass as an example of 
eccentricity. 

Had not everything succeeded with him ° 
Had he not been the great favourite oí 
fortune, who had always and everywhere 
leaped her favours on him? At twenty-five 
he had rejoiced in a fair share of wealth, 
and he had doubled it, increased it ten 
times, a hundred times, by lucky specu- 
lations without a single disaster. It 
was under these easy conditions, by 
buying at low prices and selling at high 
ones the plots of ground that purchaser: 
acquired at the rate of two or three 
thousand dollars the square yard for 
the construction of houses of twenty 
eight stories, and by also taking share: 
in railroads, oil wells, and mines, that 
William J. Hypperbone was able to 
enrich himself sufficiently to leave after 
him an enormous fortune. 

And now that he was dead, to whom 
would come the millions of the honour- 
able member of the Eccentric Club ? 

At the outset it had been asked if 
this club would not be the sole legate: 
of the first of its members who ha? 
quitted this life since its foundation— to 
encourage, perhaps, his colleagues later 
on to follow his example. 

It should be said that William J. 
Hypperbone lived more at the club ir 
Mohawk Street than at his home a: 
La Salle Street. There he took hı- 
meals, his ease, his amusements, o! 
which the greatest, please note thi: 
was the game not of chess, nor draugh:: 
nor billiards, but that which he had 
introduced himself into the club, and 
which he preferred to all the rest. 

This was the Royal Game of Goose, 
the noble game that has come down to 
us, in a more or less altered form, from 
the ancient Greeks. It would be im 
possible to say how passionately he wa: 
fond of it—so fond that he had suc 
ceeded in imparting some of his en 
thusiasm for it to his colleagues. Great 
was his excitement in leaping from or: 
division to another, hurling himse:i 
from goose to goose to reach the la~ 
of these denizens of the poultry-yar 
walking on * the bridge," resting in ~ th: 
inn,” falling down “the well," losin: 
himself in * the maze," casting himse' 
into “the prison," stumbling agains 
“the death’s head," visiting the com 
partments of “the sailor,” “ the fisher: 
man." “the harbour," “the stag, “tb 
mill" „the snake," “the sun," “th 
helmet," “ the lion," “ the rabbit," tl 
tlower-pot."' 

For about twenty years William J. 
Hypperbone had been spending his days 
at the club, satisfying himself with : 
walk or so along Lake Michigan. With- 
out any of the inclination of the Amen 
cans for running round the world, l: 
travels were limited to the Unite 
States. Then why did not his c 
leagues, with whom he was on 
excellent terms, succeed to what he hs 
left? Were they not the only people to wher: 
he was bound by ties of sympathy an: 
friendship? Had they not every day joine 
in his strange passion for the Royal Game : 
Goose, and contended with him on this icH 
where chance brought so many surprise: 
At leust he might have conceived the ides : 
founding an annual prize in favour oi ^! 
fellow member who had won the greatesi 
number of games between January 1 ana 
December 31. 

It shai be said here that the decease 
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possessed neither family nor direct or col- 
lateral heir, nor any relation near enough 
of kin to be his heir; and if he had died 
without disposing of his fortune, it would 
have gone to the federal republic, which, 
like any monarchical State, would have 
accepted it without any pressing. 

Anyhow, if you wished to know what 
were the last wishes of the deceased, you 
had only to go to No. 17 Sheldon Street, 
to Mr. Tornbrock, the notary, and ask if 
William J. Hypperbone had left a will, and, 
if so, what were its clauses and conditions. 

"Gentlemen," said Mr. Tornbrock to 
George B. Higginbotham, the president, and 
Thomas R. Carlisle, who had been delegated 
to call at the office of the worthy notary, “ I 
expected your visit. I am honoured by it.” 

And we are equally honoured," said the 
two members of the club, with a bow. 

"But," continued the notary, before 
troubling ourselves about the will, we must 
see about the funeral of the deceased." 

„With regard to that," said George B. 
Higginbotham, “ should it not be conducted 
with a magnificence worthy of our late 
colleague ? " 

“I ean only conform to the instructions 
of my client, which are contained in this 
cover," replied Mr. Tornbrock, showing an 
envelope, of which he had broken the seal. 

* And what sort of a funeral is it to be?“ 
asked Thomas R. Carlisle. 

* Pompous and lively, gentlemen, accom. 
panied by a band and a choir, so that the 
people will join in cheers of delight in 
honour of William J. Hypperbone." 

* I should have hoped no less of a member 
of our club," replied the president, with an 
approving nod of the head. 

* He could not be interred like a simple 
mortal," said Thomas R. Carlisle. 

" Likewise," continued Tornbrock, ** Wil- 
liam J. Hypperbone has signified his wish 
that the entire population of Chicago should 
be represented at his funeral by a delegation 
of six members drawn by lot under special 
cireumstances. With this prospect in view 
he had for some months been collecting in 
an urn the names of all his fellow-citizena 
of Chicago of both sexes between the ages 
of twenty and sixty. Yesterday, as his 
instructions required me, I proceeded to 
draw the lots in the presence of the Mayor 
and his assistants. The first six individuals 
whose names were drawn I have informed 
by registered letter of the intention of the 
deceased, and I have invited them to take 
their places at the head of the procession, 
and entreated them not to decline the duty 
of rendering him last honours.” 

* Which they will take good care not to 
decline," exclaimed Thomas R. Carlisle, ** for 
there is reason for believing that the testator 
has left them something to their advantage, 
if he has not left them the whole of his 
property ái 

That is possible," said Mr. Tornbrock, 
“and I should not be surprised if it were 
So. 

“And what conditions have to be fulfilled 
by the people who have been chosen by lot?“ 
asked George B. Higginbotham. 

"Only that they should have been born 
and reside in Chicago." 

What! nothing else?“ 

* Nothing at all.” 

“That is understood," said Thomas R. 
Carlisle; “ and now, when are you going to 
open the will? " 

„A fortnight after the death.” 

“ Only in a fortnight ? " 

"'lhat is it—as is directed in this note 
which accompanies it. Consequently on 
April 15..." 

" Why the delay ? ” 

" Because my client desired before making 
the publie acquainted with his last wishes 


that no doubt should exist of his having 
passed from life to death.” 

“ A practical man, our friend Hypperbone,” 
snid George B. Higginbotham. 

"One cannot be too careful in such 
cireumstances," said Thomas R. Carlisle, 
and unless you are cremated———”’ 

But nothing had been said about cremating 
the body of William J. Hypperbone, and 
beneath the draperies of the funeral car the 
body lay ready for burial. 

As may be imagined, the news of the 
death of William J. Hypperbone had pro- 
duced a prodigious sensation. The earliest 
accounts were as follows: 

On March 30, in the afternoon, the member 
of the Eccentric Club was seated with two of 
his colleagues before the Game of Goose 
table. He had just had his first turn, a 
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removed to a room in his own house, whither 
Mr. Tornbrock, to whom the news had at 
once been conveyed, had hastened without 
losing à moment. 

The notary's first care was to open the 
packet containing the deceased's dispositions 
with regard to his obsequies. In the first 
place he was requested to draw by lot the 
six people who were to take part in the 
procession, and whose names were con- 
tained, with hundreds of thousands of others, 
in an enormous urn that stood in the centre 
of the hall. 

When this extraordinary arrangement 
became known, it may easily be imagined 
what hosts of journalists assailed Mr. Torn- 


brock. To him came the reporters in 
erowds. The house in La Salle Street was 


thronged with -visitors for half the day. 


What a Moment that was! 


nine, made up of a six and a three, the most 
fortunate beginning, which sent him on to 
the fifty-ninth square. 

Suddenly his face became congested, his 
limbs grew stiff. He tried to rise; he 
tottered as he did so, stretched out. his 
hands, and would have fallen on the floor if 
John T. Dickinson and Harry B. Andrews 
had not caught him in their hands and laid 
him on a sofa. 

A doctor was at once called in. Two 
came. They said that William J. Hypper- 
bone had succumbed to congestion of the 
brain; that all was over; and Dr. H. Burn- 
ham, of Cleveland Avenue, and Dr. 8. 
Buchanan, of Franklin Street, were not 
likely to make a mistake in pronouncing 
a man to be dead. 

An hour afterwards the deceased had been 


And what these news-hunters, these fact- 
providers, these reporters, wished to get at 
was not the details of Hypperbone’s death 
which had occurred so unexpectedly—No! it 
was the names of the six privileged ones 
that had just been drawn from the urn. Mr. 
Tornbrock, overwhelmed by the numbers, 
got out of the difficulty like a practical man 
—practical as so many of his countrymen 
are to an unusual degree. He offered to put 
the names up for auction, to hand them over 
to the journal which would pay the highest 
price, with the understanding that the sum 
paid should be divided between two of the 
twenty-one hospitals of the town. 

The Tribune was the purchaser at ten 
thousand dollars. The bidding ran to ten 
thousand dollars after a prolonged competi- 
tion with the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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They rubbed their hands that day did the 
managers of the Illinois Charitable Eye and 
Kai Infirmary, 237 W. Adams Street, as did 
those of the Chicago Hospital for Women and 
Children, Paulina Corner, W. Adams Street. 

But next day what a success was made by 
the powerful journal, and what a profit it 
realised by its extra edition of 2,500,000 
copies, forit had to supply them by hundreds 
of thousands to the fifty-one States of which 
the Union was then composed. 

“The names!” shouted the newsboys— 
the names of the mortals fortunate above all, 
who had been chosen by lot from among the 
population of Chicago. 

They were the six “chancers” as they 
were called, coining a word for the occasion, 
which would have to find its way into the 
dictionary—or, more briefly, ** the six." 

The Tribune was accustomed to these 
&udacious outbursts, and what could dare to 
do so with & better grace than the well- 
informed journal of Dearborn and Madison 
Streets, which is run with a capital of a 
million dollars, the shares of which were 
issued at & thousand dollars, and are now 
worth twenty-five thousand. 

In addition to this issue of April 1, the 
Tribune published the six names on a 
special list, which its agents distributed in 
profusion to the most distant towns of the 
Republic of the United States. 

Herewith, in the order in which chance 
had designated them, are the names which 
were to be heard in the world for many 
months in connection with such extraordinary 
Vicissitudes as were never imagined by the 
most imaginative of romancers ; 

Max Real. 

Tom Crabbe. 

Hermann Titbury. 

Harris T. Kymbale. 

Lizzie Wag. 

Hodge Urrican. 
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It will be seen that of these six persons, 
five were of the stronger and one of the 
gentler sex —supposing that this qualification 
is correct when speaking of American 
women. 

Public curiosity was not, however, entirely 
satisfied at the outset. Who were the 
bearers of these names ? where did they live? 
to what class of society did they belong? 
This information the Tribune was not at 
first in a position to give its innumerable 
readers. 

Were they even still alive at this time, the 
elect of this posthumous lottery? That was 
an important question. 

ln fact, the names had been in the urn for 
some time, some months already, and some 
of those on whom chance had fallen might 
have died or left America. 

But if they were able to do so, although 
they had never been consulted on the sub- 
ject, they would come and take their place; 
round the car—there was no doubt about 
that. Was it likely that they would reply by 
& refusal to the strange but serious invitation 
of William J. Hypperbone —an eccentric, at 
least after his death—that they would 
renounce the advantages reserved for them, 
one was almost certain, in the will deposited 
with Mr. Tornbrock! No, they would all be 
there, for they had every reason to consider 
themselves the heirs to the large fortune of 
the deceased, and a heritage would assuredly 
not be allowed to fall to the greedy authori- 
ties of the State; and that was clear enough 
when, three days later, the six,“ without 
knowing one another, appeared on the steps 
of the mansion in La Salle Street before the 
notary, who, after proving their identity, 
placed in their hands the garlands of the 
car. 

Of what curiosity they were the object, 
and, equally, of what envy! By the 
orders of the deceased, all signs of mourning 


(To be continued.) 


had been proscribed at this extraordinary 
funeral, as published in the newspapers, and 
the six appeared in their best holiday clothes 
—which clothes, by their quality and cut, 
denoted that their wearers belonged to very 
different grades of society. 

They took up their positions 
following order : 

In the first rank: Lizzie Wag to the 
right, Max Real to the left. 

In the second rank : Hermann Titbury to 
the right, Hodge Urrican to the left. 

In the third rank: Harris T. Kymbale 


in the 


to the right, Tom Crabbe to the left. 


A thousand cheers greeted them when 
these positions had been taken up— cheers 
which some acknowledged by an amiable 
bow, and to which others made no reply. 

Thus it was they had begun their walk as 
soon as the signal had been given by the 
superintendent of police, and thus it was 
that for about eight hours they had passed 
along the roads, avenues, and boulevards of 
the great city of Chicago. 

Assuredly these six guests at the funeral 
were quite unacquainted with each other, but 
that would soon be altered. And who 
knows, for human avidity is insatiable, if 
these candidates to the succession were not 
already looking upon each other as rivals, 
&nd feared that after all the fortune was to 
fall to one of them instead of being divided 
among the six. 

We have seen how the funeral had 
proceeded through a prodigious concourse of 
people from La Salle Street to Oakwood 
amid music and singing, in which there was 
nothing funereal, and exclamations of 
delight at every turn in honour of the 
deceased. 

And now it had only to enter the cemetery 
and place in the depths of the tomb the 
body of him who was William J. Hypperbone 
of the Eccentric Club. 
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E were seated round a blazing peat-and- 
fir fire in the kitchen of Strathy 
Farmhouse, the abode of my uncle—“ Uncle 
Dougal"—the President of the Macbrogan 
Land League. Outside, the driving sleet 
clattered on the windows, and the furious 
blasts from the glen shook house and barn 
and byre. In the inglenook sat my annt 
Robina, moody and depressed, for her 
favourite brother—the President—was out 
on the hills, hunted like the red deer. 

The Leaguers had had a good innings, 
while it lasted; several evictions had been 
prevented in a masterly and soul-stirring 
tashion, and sundry unaccountable accidents 
of an amusing sort had befallen Shemus 
Mactavish, the sheriff's officer. The authori- 
ties regarded Uncle Dougal as the main- 
spring in this movement against rapacity, 
and like Alderman Cute in the “Chimes” 
they were determined to put him down. 

The climax to the bold deeds of the 
Macbrogan Land League came at the 
eviction of Archie Loan, whose rent had 
been raised from 4/. per annum to 101. His 
little croft “on the bare hillside” was a 
masterpiece in the production of stones ; and 
a large increase in rent, without a correspond- 
ing increase in the fertility of the soil, con- 
firmed Archie in his determination to resist 
extortion as well as a demand for arrears. 
No it was resolved to put him down too. 


THE PRESIDENTS ESCAPE. 


By WILLIAM C. SUTHERLAND, M.A., 
Author of Deuchary of the Macbrogans." 


On the now memorable day of eviction 
the President appeared in person at the 
head of n band of determined Leaguers, and 
routed the factors men horse and foot.” 
Sandy Mactavish was assisted into a 
neighbouring peatbog, whence he was 
ignominiously fished out by'some of his 
friends; Constable Macglashan got strangely 
upset, and was astonished at his want of 
success; while the factor himself lost his 
mental and bodily equilibrium by the 
upsetting of his gig. 

Then hostilities ceased. 

The League had but a brief existence, but 
it had made its mark. 

A warrant was issued for the arrest of 
Dougal Macpherson, and of several Jesser 
lights. The latter, mostly youny fellows, 
with no domestic responsibilities, had press- 
ing engagements with distant friends, and, 
of course, kept them. But the President 
was on the hills. He was tco well known 
to have a chance of escape by rail. 

The Macbrogan police, twenty all told. 
were sumnioned to Duldachy, the parish in 
which Strathy Farmhouse was situated. By 
watching the railway, the outlets to the 
east and west were closed, to the north there 
was no escape. Thirty miles of mountain 
ranges, an ironbound coast with no harbours, 
and, worst of all, no friends, constituted an 
uninviting prospect. The south alone 


beckoned with kindly smiles, and here the 
main body of the police lay ! 

Our farmhouse had heen closely searched, 
and was watched unceasingly. ‘A wee bird 
cam’ to oor ha’ door," and the burden of its 
song was that while the weather was dry 
the President had lain in a snug den on the 
eastern slopes of Ben Smeoral, but during 
the last few days of wild weather we had 
heard nothing of his whereabouts, and we 
were anxious about him, for he was of our 
kith and kin, and was in distress. I am 
sure we did not stop to consider whether 
he had acted rightly or wrongly. His 
intentions were generous if his actions were 
impulsive, and nine-tenths of the Duldachy 
Highlanders were determined to stand by 
him at all costs. As for me, a raw lad of 
eighteen, he was my kinsman, and amongst 
the Macbrogans blood is very much thicker 
than water. 

As blast after blast struck the gabled house 
and swung in fierce eddies round the farm- 
yard, the sounds of men's cries and of heavy 
scuflling outside brought us to our feet with 
blanched faces. To open the door was the 
work of a moment. 

“Here, lads, I’ve got him fast," 
shouted in a strange voice. 

“ Hev ye?" was the angry retort, but the 
tones were not those of Uncle Dougal, and I 
felt ready to dance the Tullochgorum. 


Was 


There was a rush into the kitchen, a 
strong man dragging a couple of policeman 
after him, whom presently he shook off as a 
collie shakes the heavy raindrops from its 
shaggy coat. 

And what do ye want wi’ me? " asked the 
strong man—Donald Ferguson, a small 
crofter, and one well affected to the Land 
League—in tones of simulated indignation. 
Several other policemen crowded into the 
room, and as Ferguson was expressing his 
feelings in floods of Gaelic, the firelight 
gleamed on disappointed faces. Gunn, the 
chief constable, came forward and apologised 
to the wrathful crofter for the mistake made, 
and to my aunt for the intrusion. 

He and his men had scarce withdrawn 
when we bolted the door behind them, and 
drew up our chairs by the fire to listen to 
Donald's explanation of his visit. In the 
first place he had hoped on this stormy 
night to call on us unperceived, but had 
fallen into the hands of the constables, who 
imaginedat first they had caught the President. 
Then the latter, when the bad weather nad set 
in, had left his hiding place in Ben Smeoral, 
and coming nearer home fellin with Ferguson, 
who hid him temporarily in the ruins of a 
Pictish tower not a mile off from Strathy 
Farmhouse! 

Into a slimy subterranean chamber of 
mean dimensions Donald had smuggled in 
sacks, wisps of hay and straw, blankets, 
candles, and food. It was easy for him to do 
so, ns the tower was contiguous to his croft 
and almost a continuation of his steading. 

Only a crazy dyke separated the tower 
from his cartshed. 

The mouth of the tunnel-like opening 


that led to this chamber was so small and 
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so surrounded by the débris of centuries und 
so tufted with rank heather or blocked with 
bracken that it was well-nigh invisible, or 
had it been seen might have been looked on 
as the lair of a fox or the den of a badger. 
One might lie with safety at the entrance 
in the daytime, and might even venture, 
with infinite care, to stretch one’s limbs on 
the neighbouring croft at night. But it was 
a mighty unpleasant and monotonous life 
to lead. 

To improve the President’s condition was 
the object of Donald’s visit. 

“We musna say cheep," continued 
Donald; *but the President thinks that 
Captain McQuorish might get him out of 
the country in the Brora Belle.“ 

McQuorish, known to everybody as the 
Captain, waa a forty-second cousin of ours, 
and that is not a relationship to be sneezed 
at among the Macbrogans. He supplied 
Duldachy with a cargo of coul every month 
from Sunderland, and was a breezy, never- 
look-before-you-leap kind of a sailor, ever 
ready for an adventure. 

His schooner would be due at Kirton Pier, 
three miles away, in a week's time: it would 
take another week to unload and ship 
ballast ; if the President could hold out for & 
fortnight among the shades of the ancient 
Picts, there was a good chance of his getting 
away in safety. That the police suspected 
his presence in Duldachy was evident from 
the way in which they watched Strathy and 
the Farlury Glen. 

It seemed an ave to us before the Brora 
Delle arrived, but when it did Ferguson took 
his horse and cart and stolidly wended his 
way. like the douce honest crofter he was, 
to Kirton Pier for a load of coal. He con- 
trived to say something to the captain that 
seemed to interest that worthy morethan the 
disappearance of hali his crew. 

“This beats the Ord of Caithness!’ he 
ejaculated. “ Come doon into the cabin and 
let us survey the universe! The Captain 
talked of everything in a superlative way, 
and, of course, mentally could survey any- 
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thing as easily from his cabin as from the 
top of Ben Nevis. 

After a proper survey of everything 
Ferguson began his homeward journey, and 
that evening at Strathy informed us of his 
arrangements. 

On the following Thursday week the 
Brora Belle wouid leave Kirton Pier and 
work her way down the Moray Firth, and, 
“wind and tide permitting," would lie two 
miles otf the coast in a line from the top 
of Smeoral to Kintradwell Rocks between two 
and three o'clock. on Friday morning. 
Sandy Ross of Kintradwell, a staunch Leaguer 


and the owner of a fishing-boat, could take . 


the bearings of the Belle's position before- 
hand. The Captain would show a white 
light at intervals, to which we should respond. 
As that part of the coast is unwatched for 
many miles, we could signal with safety. 

Ferguson would communicate with Ross at 
Clyne Market, which was to be held in a few 
days, and was ever a favourite rendezvous 
for Macbrogan crofters. 


About three in the afternoon on the 
momentous Thursday I was on the edge of 
a fir plantation, straining my eyes in the 
direction of Kirton Pier. Looking away 
over the fields and woods of the lowlands, I 
could see the Brora Belle shaking out her 
canvas as she moved with the ebbing tide 
down Loch Embo to the open firth, where 
the east wind filled her flapping sails, and 
sent her racing away on her first long tack 
to Portmahomack. I watched her beating 
down the firth till she faded with the 
waning light into a dull speck, and then I 
sped homewards as nervous as a young piper 
at his first Highland games. 

I quickly made my arrangements for the 
coming flight, and was somewhat surprised by 
the calmness of my aunt’s “ goodbye," but 
she was aye an undemonstrative body. 

To allay any suspicion as to my move- 
ments, I followed the usual programme of a 
Duldachy lounger. I waited at the railway 
station to see the last train for Wick, spent 
an hour in the reading-room affecting to read, 
and afterwards played chess shockingly. 
Then I went to drill with the famous 
Macbrogans. 

The sergeant was scathing at my expense. 
„There's a man in the rear rank," he yelled, 
“wha speaks Frainch, Gairman, Algibbra, 
and Triggernometry, and guidness kens 
what, but he canna coont seven ! " —referring 
to the bayonet exercise. Yer ither left, my 
man !" when I stepped off with the right. 

It was ten when I left the drill hall. The 
night was black as pitch and rain was falling. 
I took the road to Ferguson's by the Water- 
fall Forest instead of by Strathy, but, 
unfortunately, at the cross-roads Macglashan 
was on duty, and dark as it was he knew me 
at once. 

For I had gone but & little way when, 
through the splashing of the rain and the toss- 
ing and moaning of the trees, I heard a low 
whistle, and I began to fear that the 
President's chances of escape were growing 
fewer. 

Turning off at right angles, I climbed a 
steep beech-crowned brae, and got onto a well- 
known path, along which I sped at a hard 
trot up-hill to Ferguson's, a long Scots mile 
away. Afier I got through the wood I cut 
across fields, and dykes, and drains, stum- 
bling, gasping, and hearing the footsteps of 
pursuers in every noise of the wild night. 

" Fosgail an dorus” (open the door), I 
shouted. 

Donald opened and pulled mein. A big 
peat fire was glowing on the hearth, while 
round it sat the President himself and aunt 
Robina! 

Janet Ferguson placed a smoky lamp on 
the high chimney- piece, and by its dull light 
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1 saw my uncle was a little less ruddy than 
when I met him last; but there was the old 
twinkle in his eye, the twinkle of an 
adventurous soul ina tight place, and just 
seeing a desperate chance of escape. 

Well. brogach,” as he grasped my hand. 
“ you'll be in a hurry and no leaving verself 
breath to cool your porridge." 

“ Perhaps no, but the police will be leaving 
ye little else to eat but porridge, uncle," I 
replied ; they're just behind me.” 

Janet, hev yelockit the byre aud barn? “ 
snapped out Donald. 

The pollis! ochon!” wailed Janet. 

“ Haud yer gab, wimman," said Donald, 
as he opened a cupboard between the fire- 
place and the back wall of the room ; and 
raising & hinged shelf pulled out the lower 
part of the back of the cupboard, revealing an 
entrance into the darkness of the barn. 

Hurried farewells were said; Ferguson 
crawled through and we two after him. 
The boards were replaced and the cupboard 
closed. 

" Mind the oats,’ said Donald, as we 
stumbled over some sacks. A six-foot 
partition separated the barn from the byre. 
This we scaled and descended into an empty 
stall. As we did so there was a thunderir.g 
at the door of the house, and a loud 
command to open in the name of the law. 
We soon heard the shrill voice of Janet 
parleying with the foc. 

Quickly we opened the door lending into the 
cartshed. Here the crazy double door was 
partly open. Donald peeped out. 

“Three of them," he whispered. Then. 
„Two hev gone in, and wan's no’ looking 
this way; his back’s to the win’.” 

We were round the cartshed in a 
twinkling. 

“ Haud straight east beyond the toor, and 
ah'l be wi’ ye in a crack," murmured 
Donald. 

Not a stone did we disturb as noiselessly 
we crept over the tumbledown dyke. We 
kept carefully to the heather, without 
making, however, any undue haste. 

Soon Donald joined us. 

“It’s all right," he said: “Janet's 
crackin’ on at them, and they'll no’ be 
Macbrogan pollis if they'll catch us in the 
hill. Oot on the heather, bovs—it's easier 
tramping than in the woods!“ 


It was now about eleven o'clock, and ten 
miles of rough country lay before us. What 
with the rain and the hidden pools on the 
moorland, we were soon soaked through and 
through. But we held straight for Clyne 
ford, Ferguson and the President pelting 
on with confidence begotten of long ac- 
quaintance with the hills. 

We reached the ford after midnight, to (ind 
the river in full: spate and impassable. This 
was a blow! But three miles lower down 
was “the Cruves," a series of blocks of 
masonry standing well out of the water, and 
joined by planks embedded in cement. 
Between the planks was sufficient room for a 
man to slip into the river if he missed his 
footing. 

The country between the ford and the 
Cruves was of the wildest description, full of 
peat-bogs, deep drains, and great swamps, 80 
that by the time we renched the Cruves our 
plight was pitiable. Uncle Dougal and [ lay 
exhausted under the lee of a high dyke, 
while Ferguson proceeded to investigate the 
state of the Cruves. He returned in a little 
while with the information that the planks 
crossing the central span had been swept 
away, and with them all hopes of crossing 
here. 

“Awm thinking, Dougal, we're near oor 
tether end," said Donald: „there's only 
Clyne bridge now, and I doot but it's weel 
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** Hech, Donald," replied the President, 
what aboot the Fishertown? We can get 
hold of a cuddy (small boat) and cross the 
river mooth." 

** Losh, man, but ye hev it," said Donald 
gleefully. and we'll do it at wans.” 

U p and onwards for another mile. 

The wind was dying down a little, and 
the rainstorm thinning into a drizzle. We 
skirted the village carefully, crossed the 
railway, and descended steep cliffs to the 
sea where the little fisher village slumbered 
and slept. Here were many boats to choose 
from, but all high and dry. We lost no 
time, however, in running one down to the 
river ; and suchaclatter it made, we dreaded 
every moment hearing some tisherman hail 
us from his bedroom window. The water 
was very lumpy, and the cuddy was almost 
swamped, but by-and-by we reached the 
other side, beached the boat carefully, and 
set off in high spirits along the beach, 
caring neither for wind nor rain, nor the 
bodaichean (hobgoblins) who were reputed 
to haunt this lonely shore. 

It was three o'clock before we reached 
Kintradwell rocks, where we found Sandy 
Hoss anxiously waiting No time was lost, 
and we pushed oft at once. Sandy took the 
tiller, I sat in the bows with a lighted lantern, 
and the others managed the sail. To me, 
who was as much at home among the rocks 
as a mountain goat, the height and roar of 
the waves were fearful, and I wished myself 
among the moors and peat bogs again; but 
Sandy calmed my fears by stating it was 
only a wee bit fresh.” 

We sped on swiftly for a time, keenly watch. 
ing the southern horizon, Suddenly Sandy 
yelled out, There, on yer right, man! oot 
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wi' yer lantern," and sure enough, as we 
breasted a great roller, a quick flash was seen, 
and then another before we dived down into 
the hollows. 

Out came my lantern, which I waved to 
and fro in response to the flashes from the 
Brora Belle, which, for all I could tell, might 
be at any distance away from a hundred 
yards to a mile. But suddenly she sprang 
at us, and then there were orders roared out, 
which I could not understand. 

Down came the sail with a run, and down 
went I also, as a wet rope slashing across my 
cheek hitched itself round my throat. I dis 
entangled myself in time to hear the Captain 
inquiring as to what on earth kept us so 
long 

Then my uncle gave me a firm grip of the 
hand: ** Good-bye, brogach, the President `I 
turn up trumps some day." 

I felt a lump in my throat as he climbed 
the ship's sides 

" Ordhche mhath dhuit ! © (Good night to 
you), he cried out. 

“ Oidhche mhath thu- fém!" we cried 
back, as the Belle drew away from us and we 
headed sorrowfully for the shore. 

When we reached the land Ross hid us in 
his barn, and brought us meat and drink and 
piled the sheaves of barley round. 

"We musna' let the wimmen-folk know 
anything aboot the President, he said in an 
explanatory tone. 

It was broad daylight when the sound ot a 
swinging flail roused us, and peeping forth 
we saw Sandy sturdily threshing the corn. 
At times he talked cautiously to us, at times 
brought us food, and all the while kept the 
dogs at their proper distance. Towards 
gloaming he came in and told us the police 
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were all on this side of the river, and that 
the fisherman’s boat had doubtless pointed 
the way. Forthe police we cared nothing, 
but we were not anxious to indicate the 
direction in which the President had gone, 
so we lay in the barn till early cockcrow, 
and then took to the hills behind Kintrad- 
well. 

Many a mile we left behind us, and by the 
break of day came out into Farlary glen, well 
to the west of Duldachy. Here we parted to 
make for home by different routes. I was 
spied by Mrs. Macglashan, and for the next 
few days the police were scouring the 
mountains and glens westwards to the Kyle 
of Ross. 

They attempted to drag information from 
Ferguson, and got powerful addresses in 
Gaelic on the rights of the subject and the 
evils of vain curiosity. Me they left severely 
alone. 

And this was the end of the Macbrogan 
Land League. 

That was twenty years ago. jut I get 
many letters from Tasmania from a corre- 
spondent who sends love from aunt Robina 
and money orders for Donald Ferguson ; who 
says that apple-growing 1s better than High- 
land farming, and that the parish of Dul- 
dachy is a fine place to come to to spend the 
evening of one's days in. And I often meet 
the Captain, whois now quite a hoary-headed 
ancient mariner and skipper of a big new 
schooner, the Airton Lassie, which he thinks 
the. smartest craft on this side of the 
Eucalyptus (Ecliptic). He darkly hints at 
a possible voyage to the Antipodds, as he has 
a friend near Australia who would be very 
glad to see him. 

And he would too! 
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* Taurs Burton.” 

You might have heard a pin drop in 
the silence, and only the man named litted 
his head and fronted the speaker, grimly 
dumb, his teeth set, and his lips closed in a 
hard line. 

* James Burton "--the tall, black-bearded 
man speaking cleared his throat before he 
went on with the rest —“ this court has duly 
weighed the evidence laid before it—and it 
finds you— Guilty.” 

Aslightmovement,thenalong-drawn breath 
amounting to a murmur, went through the 
crowd of men who stood listening; but the 
one in the very forefront, a couple of paces 
or so in advance of the rest, never so much 
as winked an eyelid or opened his lips, only 
stood doggedly silent, waiting for the end. 
It was no go. As his mates were accustomed 
to say of him, he could “ orate above a bit,” 
could Long Jake, when the need came for it 
at times. But this didn’t seem one of them, 
and he backed out, letting the judicial tone 
slide, and coming back to the kind of talk he 
was used to. 

* We considers you guilty, Jim Burton, and 
those of us as hev been appointed to try you 
hev said so. Nary a soul in camp knew 
avhar the dust was kep’ outside o' you, the 
feller's own pardner ; it vamoosed yesterday, 
and nary & man knows whar it's gone to 
better nor yourself. We know you say you 
struck your pay streak yesterday, but that 
don't go down with us, you bet.” 

" Struck it by hooking his own pard's 
dust, I reckon," put in a voice from some- 
where in the background, and a grim 
significant laugh went round the crowd of 
men. 

“We believe you guilty," went on the 
former speaker when silence had been 
restored, * but as we ain't got it actooally 
proved against you, we mean to give you & 
show. So the sentence of this court is that 
you, Jim Burton, quit this camp right off, 
and that you ain't sighted within fifty mile 
of it agin. You'll git time to go the distance 
of course; but ef so be," the tone here was 
grimly, suggestively significant, “you're 
sighted agin within them fifty miles, why, 
the next verdict this court’ll hev to bring will 
be a verdict of Felo de se, that’s all." 

And then the prisoner had stood up 
straight and undaunted to front his judges. 

"Boys," he began, * you hev tried me 
fair and square, and I ain't got nothin’ to 
complain of, not along of you. Thar’s a 
strong case against me, I know. This here 
consarn ain't your funeral, so I bear no 
malice, not towards you. But—” he paused 


‘for a moment there, and the expression on 
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| EAGUE teams invarinbly play two games 
4 the same day. One is fought on the 
field. and another commences in the dressing- 
room immediately afterwards. 

A separate dressing-room is, of course, 
provided on every ground for each of the 
tenms, and the scene inside during the half. 
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JIMS REVENGE. 


By F. B. Forester, 


CHAPTER I.— THE PARTNERS. 


his face was one which few of those who saw 
it afterwards forgot —“ I don't say that of 
al. Thar’s one word I've to say, and it's 
this. Ef the feller I've to thank for this 
day's job and ine meet agin’, let him look 
out for himself. I know, and he knows, what 
it all means, and I swear I'll git level with 
him somehow. So let him mark what I've 
said— he's had fair warning." 

And having thus registered his grim 
resolve, Jim Burton swung out of the rough 
improvisel dock, in which he had so lately 
s.00d before a jury of his fellow-miners, on 
trial for his life; and strode otf to the log- 
cabin where he and his partner had lodged 
together for the last nine months. 

No one interfered with him. He was free, 
and they knew it—but not a man out of 
them all said a word to him, either. The 
rest stood about, keeping an eye on him, as 
he got his belongings together and made up 
his pack, but no one lent him a hand or 
offered him so much as a kindly word. And 
when his simple preparations were ended, 
and, shouldering all he'd got in the world, he 
started to quit the camp that had been his 
home, and where he had reckoned to make 
his pile the same as the rest- not a hand 
was held out to him, and never a voice 
among his fellows wished him so much as 
good luck. For he was too black a gheep for 
that; there was no passing over the thing 
he was held guilty of; and if just the single 
point that they couldn't quite see their way 
to proving his guilt hadn't stood his friend, 
the chances were that Jim Burton’s lease of 
life would have run out by this time. So his 
mates reckoned him disgraced and held off, 
one or two among them even muttering, as 
they watched him go, that it was a sin to let 
the cuss off like that. scot free, when he'd 
oughter been strung up as an example, ef 
Long Jake and the rest of them hadn’t been 
a mighty sight too soft. 

Only two or three of the children—not old 
enough to know better or to set £o much 
store by * pay-dirt' as their parents, and 
only knowing Jim Burton as the big, soft- 
hearted, good-natured giant who was always 
ready to romp with them, and put them up 
to all the fun he knew—saw him going and 
ran after him, setting up a howl that might 
have been heard 'way back at Creek City. 
He heard them, stopped, and turned, his 
bronzed weather-beaten face, that had shown 
so strangely stiff and hard barely a quarter 
of an hour back, softening into its old 
accustomed look as he saw the children 
running towards him. Then the hard-set 
expression came back, all in a moment, as 
the shrill voices of a couple of women came 


OUT WITH A LEAGUE TEAM. 
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PART III. 


hour following the blowing of the * Time! " 
whistle is one full of animation, no matter 
whether victory or defeat has attended the 
efforts of the men. The only difference this 
makes is the point of view from which each 
man discusses— first, the referee ; second, his 
colleagues ; and third, the enemy. 
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to his ears, calling to the children to come 
away. 

„Git!“ he said between his teeth, speaking 
with a kind of snarl. “ Git!—d'ye hear!” 

They could not understand it, the children ; 
but two of them stopped short and stood 
staring with their fingers in their mouths, 
while the third and youngest broke into a 
wail. But Jim Burton never so much as let 
on that he either saw or heard. He swung 
round, and went striding away down the 
trail, until his solitary figure disappeared 
from sight round the slope of a hill. And by 
the time the evening sun had begun to go 
down behind the trees of Pine Camp, the 
outcast was far away, tramping doggedly 
westward, a unit in that great wide world of 
mountain, river, and plain, a single speck on 
the lonely track, plodding steadily onward 
with a bowed head and a sore heart. 

Consciously innocent he was—at least he'd 
said so. Ay, but conscious innocence does 
not always take away the bitterness of the 
sting of injustice— with some natures, on the 
contrary, the result is only a sharper rankling, 
and Jim Burton was one of them. Small 
wonder that, as the solitary wayfarer trudged 
along, an outcast and suspect, banished for 
ever by the sentence of his mates from the 
spot where he had held his right, like them- 
s2lves, to live, and work, and win spoil from 
nature, by sheer pluck and perseverance, 
his heart should have been black within him 
with the thought of vengeance. For he held 
that he knew his enemy—it was there that 
the sting lay. His pard had turned against 
him ; he, the very man whose frank declaration 
of a belief in the other’s innocence might 
have stood for so much, had done his best, 
cn the contrary, to oil the wheels of suspicion, 
and that for a reason his comrade swore to 
himself he knew. Well, the chance of pay- 
ing off old scores would come one dav, 
perhaps, and if he failed to use it. . Jim 
Burton swore a solenin oath once more as 
he plodded on beneath the evening sky, 
looking from right to left of the faintly 
marked trail, in search of a resting-place for 
the night. 

“ I'll be level with him," muttered the big 
fellow as he lay down beneath the shadow of 
an enormous rock; I'll be quits with him 
yet. There'll be a heavy reckoning when 
you and me meets, Phil Morison.” 

The thought was the last with which he 
lay down to sleep; and the resolution was 
strong on him when he rose next morning, 
and, once more shouldering his few belong- 
ings, tramped uway, a lonely figure in the 
great wide world of the West. 

(To be continued.) 


If the result is a win, all are as good as 
good can be; and while the trainer, beaming 
with satisfuction, rubs away at the legs of 
the centre-forward, that worthy shcuts across 
to a full-back who is scraping the mud from 
his face, to compliment him on an exceed- 
ingly neat piece of work, whereby single- 


handed he stopped a mad rush of the whole 
of the opposing forward line. 

The full-back realises that the proper 
thing to do under the circumstances is t5 
express to the company his admiration for 
the shot with which the centre-forward 
scored the winning goal, which was 
absolutely the very finest he had ever seen in 
his life. And so the merry prattle goes on, 
till all have been bathed and rubbed and 
tidied up, so that they are fit to go out into 
the outside world again. 

All the timidity with which they moved 
amongst that throng of strangers before the 
hattle-blast was blown has vanished now. 
They walk abroad through the streets of the 
enemy with a proud consciousness of 
superiority, and pretend not to hear the 
remarks of the little boys, who have come 
to the conclusion that they are a much 
better lot than they at first supposed. 

Under such happy circumstances as these 
it is the wont of the players of a League 
team to keep together, and the officials. too, 
form part of the company which wends its 
way to the big hotel of the place, where a 
very high tea is ordered. At each end of the 
table steam rises from large plates of chops 
and steaks, and during the meal yet a third 
game is played. 

The outside right, fully conscious that he 
did all that human man could do, but 
craftily fishing for a compliment, declares 
that he blames himself severely for not 
scoring when he received that lovely pass 
from Jones. There is a chorus of dissent, 
one and all declaring that the outside right 
played the best game of his life. He 
blushingly protests, but all to no purpose; 
and then the goalkeeper recounts how he 
saved four hot shots in thirty seconds ! 

It is so different in defeat. Each man 
thinks there were ten bad players in the 
team, and one good one; but conversation is 
not so free. It is deemed wisest to maintain 
an attitude of sullen reserve to everybody. 
The trainer is most talkative, and expresses 
his opinions very bluntly. He knew what 
was going to happen--in fact, he told all his 
friends some days before that if they got off 
with a four-goal defeat they would be lucky ! 
With & very angry candour he impresses 
upon each man, as his turn for rubbing 
comes, the necessity of an immediate re. 
formation if he wishes to keep his vlace in 
the team, and declares moreover that if he, 
the trainer, had his way, he would never 
play again. What dil he tell him on 
Monday? How were his orders disobeyed 
on Tuesday? And where was that wretched 
player on Wednesday when the others were 
at practice? There ia no great gathering at 
the hotel now. The secretary gives each 
man half-a-crown to go and get his tea 
* somewhere," and in couples they slink out, 
and are seen no more till train time! 

On the journey home events are discussed 
in & more philosophie manner. Officials do 
not reproach the men for the defeat. 
Rather do they seek to restore fallen spirits, 
with here a Can't he helped," and there a 
Never mind, lads— better luck next time.“ 

If it is a long journey, a few of the men, 
tired out with anxiety and severe play, drop 
off into slumber, and the remainder con- 
verse in low tones. Not surprising can it be 
that these healthy athletes can fall to sleep 
in the train by nine o'clock in the evening. 

Once we had to go to a Lengue match at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the committee de- 
creed that we should start the same morning 
and not travel overnight. And a miserable 
rnorning it was, too, when we turned out at 
about four o'clock. I think it was after one 
ben we got to our stopping-place in the 
North. A very early kick-off had been 
arranged, and there was only just time to 
g et to the ground; and as soon as the match 
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was over we had to bolt for the train again, 
and landed home at about four in the 
morning. That was rather stiff for twenty- 
four hours. yet nobody minded, for a draw 
was effected, and a point secured which had 
hardly been expected. 

When expense in such matters is not 
considered by the big clubs, it may seem a 
trifle strange to some of you that the 
travelling should not have been done the 
day before, so that the men would be fresh 
and vigorous on the day of the encounter. 
Surely it would seem that their chances of 
victory were very much discounted by that 
dreadful ride on that cold winter’s morning, 
what time their opponents were sleeping 
peacefully in their beds at Newcastle. 

Yes; but just then the committee were 
afflicted with a theory. It so happened that 
the preceding match away from home was 
at Blackpool, and in view of certain aspira- 
tions it was regarded as highly desirable 
that a win should be booked on that occa- 
sion. Consequently, the team was 
despatched at midday on Friday, arrived 
at the Lancashire watering-place early in the 
evening, and after a good meal took a 
pleasant walk along on the front. They 
turned in early, and the order“ Lights out“ 
at ten o'clock was implicitly obeyed. In the 
morning all were as fresh as daisies ; but in 
the afternoon they lost! It waa a bitter pill 
to swallow. Various theories were pro- 
pounded for the defeat, but the one most 
generally favoured by the committee was 
that the sleeping in strange beds had done it. 
It seemed to me a rather whimsical theory ; 
but the players associated themselves with 
it at once, principally, I suspected, because 
it took all the blame from their own 
shoulders. That was why the next big 
journey was commenced when the rest of 
the world was asleep. 

For joy and happiness on the part of the 
men and oflicials after & grent match, two 
home-goings stand out in my mind before all 
others. 

The first was in the initial round of the 
English Cup competition a few years ago, and 
we were drawn to play against Wolverhamp- 
ton Wanderers away from home. The 
chances of pulling it off seemed very small 
indeed. The Wanderers were a much 
stronger team than ours then; they had the 
immense advantage of playing at home; the 
form of our men was unusually poor; and, 
worst of all, there was no money in the club- 
till to put them through a special course of 
training. The simple fact of the matter was 
that the club was in very low water, and it 
was realised that if it was to continue its 
existence something would have to be done. 
For something ” could be substituted “ win 
or draw at Wolverhampton," which would 
mean half-share in another Cup-tie '* gate,” 
always big ones. Consequently a public 
fund was raised, and after soine difficulty 
enough money was scraped together to pro- 
vide the players with special training at a 
quiet and healthy country place. 

It made a wonderful difference to them, 
and they seemed as fit as tiddles when they 
turned out at Wolverhampton. The first 
haif of the game, however, went dead against 
them, and all chance of averting defeat 
seemed to have vanished when half-time 
arrived and the score was 2—0 in favour of 
the Wolverhampton men. Then. however, 
the training came in. Our men stayed right 
up to the finish - improved, in fact, as the 
time went on— whilst the other side fell to 
pieces. A goal came, and then the equaliser, 
but though we pressed desperately towards 
the close, and were very unlucky, no winning 
point could be secured. The match had, 
therefore, to be replayed on the following 
Wednesday. 

What a journey home it was that night! 
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Some thousand followers of the club had 
gone to see the match, and took with them 
tlags of the colours of the club, for use in case 
the hoped-for result should come otf. Those 
flags waved in the breeze outside the enrrigge- 
windows all the way back, and at every 
stopping.place they were frantically shaken, 
to the accompaniment of vigorous cheering, 
that all the world might know that there 
was life in the old dog yet. 

Inside the players’ saloon the scene was 
pathetic. The achievement was too much 
to talk about, and most of the players were 
occupied in building aérial castles, and 
speculating upon what they would do with 
the Cup when they got it. 

Two players would discuss an incident of 
the game in which they were jointly 
concerned ; there would be expressions of 
mutual admiration, and then a soft lingering 
shake of the hands. 

Arrived home, & roaring welcome was 
accerded them, and for ninety-six hours the 
cup of contentment was full. There was 
a melancholy sequel. On the following 
Wednesday the Wanderers came for the 
replayed match, and won by four goals to 
three! 

One time, however and this is the other 
happy home-going I alluded to there was no 
after-sorrow to mar the memory of the day. 
The victory, too, was cf much more con- 
sequence than the other would have been — 
in fact, it was the consummation of a whole 
season's patient work, and the realisation of 
a three-years’ dream. 

Our team, having got to the top of the 
Second Division of the League, had earned 
its right to play against the bottom clubs of 
the First Division in the test-matches, and 
if it proved successful in them it would go up, 
at the expense of one of the seniors. There 
were four of these test-matches, and things 
so eventuated that everything depended upon 
the last one. 

We had to visit Burnley, and either draw 
or win; and, since Burnley had previously 
drawn with us at home, our prospects of 
going up into the First Division looked any- 
thing but rosy at this stage. The anxiety 
on the outward journey was intense, and it 
was a relief to all when, early on this April 
evening, the game began. 

It was fast and furious from start to 
finish. For excitement there has never 
been anything like these  test-matches ; 
often they have ineant life or death to the 
clubs concerned. Our men were promised 
10/. each extra if they did what was wanted, 
and right well they earned it. A goal was 
scored by them at an early stage of the 
game, and, by magnificent defensive play, 
they retained this lead to the finish, winning 
by the narrowest of margins. But it was 
enough; the promotion had been secured, 
and there was joy in the camp. 

The Burnley people were dismayed! They 
had counted upon an easy win for their pets, 
but they had lost ; and now they would have 
to go down. It was horrible. In their anger 
all kinds of calumnies about our players 


were spread, and threats of reports to the 


Association about breaches of rules were 
freely made use of. But, to their credit, be 
it said that their sportsmanlike instinct soon 
reasserted itself, and when we left Burnley 
station there were not a few there to give us 
a cheer— much as it cost them—and to con- 
gratulate us on a fine performance. 

That was a journey home! Three or four 
years before, the club had lost its position 
amony the elect just as Burnley had done 
that day. Now the football paradise had 
been regained. Many of the team belonged 
to it in its former days as one of the First 
League, and on these the effect was greatest. 
They could not speak. They could only 
smile consent when you spoke to them of all 
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the glory of the day. The International 
goalkeeper, hardened against emotion by 
many seasons' severe campaigns, declared 
himself to be happy at last; and the 
captain, David Calderhead, one of the best 
captains who ever stepped on to a field, 
echoed the sentiment. 

At such times the hours of homeward 
iravelling drag wearily, for the men and 
officials yearn for the plaudits of those at 
home, who they know will be at the station 
to welcome them. As home is neared all 
become restive, and the railway companies 
are blamed because the carriage-windows 
are not wide enough for six great bodies to 
lean through at once. 

At last the whistle shrieks, you hear the 
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N° doubt many B. O. P.“ readers have at 
some time or the other been anxious 
to build up and show to their friends, 
or assembled audience, some effective and 
mystifying illusion ; and yet, although they 
may have the secret of “how to do it,” 
they have discovered the apparatus would 
either cost too much to produce, or that 
an ordinary drawing-room was not large 
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enough, or otherwise unsuitable for the pur— 

Se. 

Now the subject of this article, “the 
mysterious Turk, will be found well 
adapted for the drawing-room. The needful 
apparatus is very inexpensive to make, and 
wi | occupy but little space when the show 
is in progress, or when packed away. 

lic. 1 is the front view of the fit-up, 
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break put on, the train slackens speed, and 
finally, amidst deafening cheers, runs into 
the station and finishes its day's work, for 
it is a special. This particular time it was 
Jong past midnight—somewhere about two 
o’clock, I think— when we got in; but there 
was a crowd of many hundreds of people on 
the platform awaiting us, and their cheers 
and wavings of flags lasted many minutes. 
The players were carried away on shoulders, 
and outside were mounted on trucks and 
asked for speeches. Football madness was 
in the air, and it was nearly daylight before 
enthusiasts could sleep. 

And now, I will draw down again the veil 
which I raised to show something of the 
ways and thoughts and feelings of the men 
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THE MYSTERIOUS TURK. 


By THE DRAWING-ROOM SHOWMAN, 


Author of “ The Boyograph," * A Diorama,’ ete 


standing upon an ordinary drawing-room 
table, and showing the head of the 
mysterious Turk appearing. The show 
front may be made of curtain stuff, or paper 
stretched and glued upon a wooden frame, 
and painted in imitation of curtains or 
panelling. The back scene should, if 
possible, be an appropriate design, of Eastern 
pattern. The centre of the background 
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must be a dead black where the head hes to 
appear. This scene may be painted ın any 
pigment the artist may favour, whether oil 
or water colour, distemper, ete. A wooden 
roller is to be attached to the top, and 
also one at the bottom, by the nid of tacks. 
Fig. 2 shows the side view. 4 is the 
framework. n the background or scene, 
which is suspended by a hock, which 1s fixed 


who constitute a great League club of to-day. 
I could write many more of such columns; 
but I think I have already shown that the 
business 1s not quite so black as it is painted, 
and that. even though a football player be 
paid for his services, he may still remain a 
gentleman and a sportsman. Just as there 
are black sheep in every fold, there are 
professional football players here and there 
who do the game no credit. But for the 
most part, as those who know them best wili 
agree, they are a respectable set of fellows, 
and, as I said at the beginning, are in all 
probability better men than they would be 
if they did not play the game they love so 
well, and be paid for doing so. 
[THE END.] 
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into the top of the framework. The top 
roller of the scene has screw eyes fixed in 
for the purpose. c is a sheet of glass 
supported at an angle of 45? by two pieces of 
wood, D and £. The glass is best if it is 
plate glass, but a good thick white sheet 
glass will answer fairly well. A confederate, 
whose head is made up in imitation of a 
Turk's, with a turban, moustache, etc., lies 
upon his back on the table, and under the 
framework, his face being about under the 
centre of the sheet of glass. The head 
must be very strongly illuminated from each 
side of the framework. This same 
illuminant will serve to light up the back- 
ground. The head, when a strong light 
is upon it, will be reflected into the glass c, 
when the reflection as seen by the spectators 
will assume an upright position, as shown 
by the dotted lines. The person who acts 
as the Turk must have his body covered by 
some black material from the neck down to 
the waist. The reason for this is that the 
body will not be then observed in the 
reflection. The headdress should be light 
and bright in colour, and have some 
sparkling beads or sequins sewn here and 
there upon it. The general effect of the 
illusion is that the audience see nothing but 
the illuminated scene, and in the centre 
gradually appears a confused mass, which 
slowly assumes shape, until it is a perfect 
Turk's head floating in space. The eyes are 
closed, but gradually open; then the 
features begin to show animation ; the effect 
of the whole being as if the head were just 
waking up. Now the hend may speak, and 
answer any questions put to it by the 
showman. It is almost needless to say that 
the whole of the above effect is acted by 
the real head below, and which is out of 
sight of the audience. At the finish the 
eyes close, and the head finally dissolves. 

To make the Turk appear and disappear 
in the manner described, two pieces of card- 
hoard must be cut into the shape shown in 
fig. 3, which is somewhat like a gigantic 
comb. It must be of such dimensions that 
from a to s must more than cover the face of 
the Turk, and the rest of this mask be nearly 
equal in length and breadth. Two of these 
masks are required, the teeth of one over- 
lapping the second ; thus there is only one 
flat black surface. This is held over the 
'l'urk's face by two assistants, one on either 
side of the framework. Then, when the head 
is to appear, each pulls his mask slowly and 
in time with the other, and when the teeth 
of the mask are beginning to show the face 
of the Turk, a slight wriggling movement 
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should be given to each mask until the object is fully 
exposed. The reverse of the above movements is 
made when the head has to vanish. The hand of 
each assistant must be shielded in some black material, 
otherwise the hands would be reflected into the glass. 
Fig. 4 is the framework, which is really a very simple 
arrangement. ‘The woodwork, if an inch square, will be 
found quite strong enough for the structure. The front 
uprights, a A, should be permanently secured to the 
cross pieces B and c; the latter being the upper 
support for the glass plate, D being the support for the 
lower end of the glass; p consists of two pieces of wood, 
one upon the other. The top one has to be narrower 
than the bottom piece, so as to form a groove against 
which the glass may rest, as seen at r. These two 
boards are held together by screws or nails, and sup- 
ported at both ends by a wooden bracket r, which is to 
be firmly screwed to the two back uprights, ó. In the 
centre of each upright at the top must be driven partly 
into the wood a stout French nail, leaving about two 
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and a-half to three inches exposed. The 
flat head of the nail must now be filed, or 
nipped off, with a pair of sharp pliers. 
Thus the horizontal parts of the framework 
n, by having a hole of sufficient size bored 
into their ends by a gimlet or one of the 
aforesaid nails made red-hot and driven 
through the ends of m, will allow it to fit 
easily upon the vertical uprights; the dia- 
gram, fig. 5, explains the above. 

The screw-hooks, J, are to support the 
scene. 

K shows an iron stay at each side of 
the fit-up. Stout hoop iron will be found 
quite strong enough. "l'he lower end has a 
hole drilled through it, and 'is then screwed 
permanently to the woodwork. The upper 

end has a small slot or 
piece cut out which is pressed 
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down upon a round-headed screw which must be nearly 
driven home into the back uprights. Fig. 6 shows in 
detail the above. The size of the framework depends upon 


. the dimensions of the table upon which it may be placed 


and the size of the ** Turk " who willlie underneath. There 
is nothing left now but to astonish your audience. 
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5 pattern for this is turned solid, and pro- 

jecting pieces termed “ prints " (a a, fig. 4) 
are left at either end; they should be slightly 
less in diameter than the intended bore of 
cylinder. 

The core in this case is simply a 
cylinder of sand and clay, of the required 
diameter, and sufficiently long to rest in the 
hollows made in the sand by the prints aa. 
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In large work, round cores are usually 
rolled up to the required size with a mixture 
of clay and sand, round a wire, wood, or 
straw centre, but in small work all cores are 
formed in either plaster or wooden boxes, 
termed core stocks. 

This one would be easily made by 
drilling a hole, of the required size of core, 
down the face of two pieces of deal, holding 
them in a vice meanwhile; then on opening 
them half the diameter is found on each 
board, as in fig. 5, which shows the box 
open; the recessed portions ^ p form 
the core, two dowel pins c c fit into 
corresponding holes p p and tend to keep 
the two halves in position while ramming in 
the sand. The positions for these pins can 
be found by placing two small shot on the 
lower board before pressing them together 
in the vice, and then, if the holes are drilled 
where the dents are formed by the shot, 
they will meet exactly. 

Another method is to turn, or carve, a 
wood pattern of core, and from that to take 
a plaster-of-Paris mould in halves; the 
pattern should be well greased to allow of 
its easy withdrawal from the plaster. 


Each separate casting requires a fresh 
core, and I have chosen this simple 
example to show you the principle on which 
all are made, but some of course are very 
intricate, according to the article required, 
and considerable care and thought are 
necessary in their preparation, but the 
trouble is amply repaid by the successful 
production of a perfect casting. 

With this short description of the method 
of making patterns, we will leave this part 
of the subject and go on to the construction 
of the furnace. 

It will be more useful to most amateurs if it 
is built of a portable form, so that when not 
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A SMALL FOUNDRY; 
TO MAKE 
By H. F. HOBDEN, 


Author of * The Boy's Own Launch Engine," “ Windmill,” ctc. 


PAZT II. 


in use it can be stowed away, as very few 
lads have sufficient space at their command 
on which to build a fixed one. 

A portable furnace can be set up at the 
end of the garden, or wherever required, in 
a few minutes, and with about 12 or 
14 ft. of iron pipe for a chimney, to 
support which it is handy to place it 
against the wall, you will be able to melt 
several pounds of metal in less than an hour 
without using a fan for blast. I will, 
however, show you later on how to make a 
small fan to use with this furnace, as it is 


very useful if you wish to make a lot oi 
castings quickly. 

The appearance of the furnace is not of 
an ornamental character, but that is of no 
importance. It consists of a sheet-iron 
cylinder lined with fireclay. The complete 
furnace is shown in fig. 6, and a section of 
same in fig. 7. 
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To make it, take a plate of sheet iron, 
about 19 gauge, 2 ft. deep by 32 in. wide, 
bend it round into a cylinder, and rivet it 
alony with a lap of 1 in.; then cut a 4 in. 
circular hole at a and rivet on a nozzle to 
take an ordinary 45 in. stove elbow, as in 
fig. 6. Next turn down the top edge for; in. 
all round to strengthen it, as at a (fig. 8), 
and then cat four legs r of 4 iron rod, 
i in. wide and 9 in. long, turn one end of 
cach up to form a foot E, and also drill three 
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holes in each c c v. The top holes are for 
rivets by which to fasten them to cylinder 
at B (fig. 7), while pis intended to take an iron 
fid or pin r r to support the firebars, which 
will fall out clear when required, on with- 
drawing the pins. 

In case you should afterwards wish to use 
à fan blast, it is as well if you arrange for a 
connection now, by cutting a hole near the 
base and at right-hand side a (fig. 6), in 
Which a piece of ordinary iron gas-pipe 


about 9 in. long is placed and attached 
by a couple of back nuts, as in section 
(fig. 8) at K x. 

Now take another sheet of iron, 2 ft. deep 
by 23 in. wide, and rivet that into a 
cylinder 7 in. diameter ; cut a 4 in. piece out at 
back for smoke-pipe a (fig. 9), and snip up 
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round the base in several places for 1} in. 
and bend the pieces outwards as at c c ; also 
make a hole p to correspond with the pipe 
^ (fig. 6), and then place this cylinder inside 
the other centrally, and, having mixed up 
some wet fireclay with broken firebrick, fill 
the space between the two cylinders, which is 
about 13 in., until it is a solid mass, press it 
firmly in, and allow it to dry. Theinneriron 
lining will get gradually burnt through, but 
that does not matter, as itis only intended to 
keep the fireclay in position until it gets 
burnt hard. The firebars E can be 
bought cast in one piece, or any old gully 
grating will do very well as a makeshift. — , 


(To be continued.) 
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GOING BACK. 


By PauL BLAKE. 


WONDER why I feel so sad? 
I wake up chirpy as a rule. 
Is it & nightmare I have had? 
I know! I'm going back to school ! 


My play-box and my trunk are packed, 
At ten fifteen I say “ Goodbye" ; 

To try vo blink that painful fact 
Is useless, so I will not try. 


My mater tells me to be good, 
And careful to wrap up my throat, 
To learn my lessons as I should, 
And never venture in a boat. 


My pater gives me half a quid, 

With dubious hopes that I shall pass 
* Matric." as early as he did; 

I know he thinks his son an ass. 


Then uncle pats me on the head— 
I wish he wouldn't, I'm fourteen — 
He'd better tip me well instead ; 
A shilling seems so jolly mean. 


Aunt Jane is better—she is good 
For half-a-crown, but she'll insist 
On kissing me; I wish I could 
Just hint a boy hates being kissed. 


What's that? It can't be striking eight! 
Yes, there's the jingling breakfast-tray ! 
Time I was up!—at any rate 
I've had a rattling holiday ! 
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Problem No. 581. 
Bv H. BnisTOW. 
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7+7=14 pieces, 
White to play and mate in two (2) moves, 


WHITE: 


BRISTOW'S PROBLEMS. 


Since G. A. Barth, in 1895, there has been 
no other composer but Henry Bristow who 
has published his collection, und this is 5 
small book of only fifty two-movers. which 
are constructed with ability, though some of 
them can be shaped into better torms. There 
are pretty ideas in Nos. 1, 2. 10, 13, 14, 17, 
30, 41, 42, etc. As regards the waiting and 
attacking moves the following is noteworthy : 
White, K--Q R 6; Q—K 3; Bs—Q R sq. 
and K R 7; Kt—Q Kt 7; Ps—Q Kt 5 and 
K 2. Black, K—Q B 5; B—K B 2; Kts— 
K 8 and K Rt 6; Ps—Q R 5 and 6, Q Kt 5, 
and K B 3.—The booklet can bc obtained 
for ls. from H. Bristow, 10. Wesley Terrace, 
Mutlcy, Plymouth. 
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Onituary.— During the last three years we 
have had to report the deaths of K. Bayer and 
A. van der Linde, and now one of the oldest and 
ablest writers on chess— namely, Baron Tassilo 
von Heydebrand und der Lasa, who was born 
at Berlin on Oct. 17, 1818, died on July 27, 
1899. 

SoLuTIoNs.—Problem No. 571. 1, R- 
sq., any. 2, B—B 3, and 3, R mates. The 
K can only stand on a5, b6 or c7, for if on a7 
or b8 (or a2) there would be, after B to Kt 4, 
the duals of either R to K R sq.—No. 575. 
1. Q—kt 4 ch., K—R 3. 2, K—R 4, etc.— 
No. 576.—1, Q- R7 ch, KxQ. 2, K—B 7. 
No. 577.—1, R—Q sq., K—K 5 (or a), 2, 
K—Q2,K—Q5. 3, R—B4 mate. (a) P— 
K 5. 2, R- B sq., K—Q 6. 3, R—B 3 
mate. No. 578.— 1, Kt—R 5, K—B 4 (or a, 
b) 2, Kt—B 6, K moves. 3, Q mates. (a) 
K—B 3 or 5. 2, Q—B 8 or 2 ch., and 3, Kt 
mates. (b P—B 3. 2, K — Kt 4, K—B 3. 
3, Q—K 6 mate. No. 579.— 1, Rx P, K R. 
2, R- B 5 or Kt 4, etc. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. B.—You are the seventy-second composer who hus 
published his collection. 

H. D. -Will anyone rucceel in making a Kt's tour 
which will be a magic square of all the eighteen 
lines? (See Meyer's " Guide to Chess,” page 231.) 

J. G. F. The magic star. called “the 26 puzzle," will be 
noticed. The name * Fyer" should ve Iyer. 


W. H. G.—It will appear. 
C.—You may have from two to ten or more players on 
each side. ö 


G. A. T.— The problem is not suitable. 
to introduce you at tlie club, or write. 

MAGGI“ Sorapnks. — Letters received from J. A. Simper, 
J. G. Fisher. €. Wood, H. W. Allen, and K. S. 
Ramaswami lyer. 

New correspondents should write their nates very 
clearly. 


Ask a member 


WHAT SHALL I BE? 


HOW TO BECOME A GAS ENGINEER OR 
l MANAGER. 


BY ALEXANDER MACLACHLAN, Assoc. Mem. Inst. CE 


AT DE through the introduction of the electric 
light, gas is in large cities rapidly being super- 
seded by electricity as an illuminant, tiie lesser light ia 
only being diverted and extended to other uses. Gas is 
still used as n stand-by where clectric light is employed 
in case of breakdowns or accidents, and there is every 
prospect of it so continuing for some time to come. 
ltistogasasa cooking and heating agent, and as 
a motive power for driving machinery, aud only 
partially as an illuminant, that we have to look for its 
future development, The first two uses of gas--asa 
cooking and heating agent-—have of late been enor- 
mously increased ; and possibly the Jast—gas as a 
motive power—inay yet be considerablv developed. 
Gas as n motive power for driving machinery is, in 
many situations, more suitable, and can be often more 
economically used, than steam or oil, electricity or 
water, 

There is, therefore, no danger for the future of pas. 
Its manufacture and distribution will long continue to 
call torth the skill of the chemist, gas engineer, and 
manager, and all the operatives anl workmen of the 
different trides therein cencerned. 

There necd nor then be any fear of the profession of 
the gas enzincer being superseded or done away with, 
but there is ample room for both the professions of 
electrical engineering and gas enginecring to exist 
independently each of the other, or, as they bid fair to 
be so in the future, as together helpers on in the great 
marel of the general progress of the world. 

This being so, that youth, who bus a strong 
proclivity for chemistry, mineralogy, and engineering 
in general, who would like to study as a gas engineer, 
in the hope of becoming one in the future, cannot do 
better than turn his attention to studying everything 
in the way of information tending to bear upon or 
lead to the hetter understanding of his pro-pectivc 
profession. It is proposed in this shert urticle to give 
him a few hints in this direction. 

There are three divisions of gas engineering, either 
of which may take up the attention. There is, first of 
all the employment as à manager of gaeworks ; rext 
the manufacturer of gas meters, pas engines, 
machinery and plant; returts, stand pipes, conden:o7s, 
purifiers, gasholders, and all the different applauces 
used in the icanufacture and distribution of gas: and 
hast. the consulting yas engineer who las wade this 
hind of engineering a speciality. 

lf the ctuduut wee tu study for the first, he way 
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not require to enter engineering workshops, as 
certainly the prospective manufacturer ami con- 
sulting engineer would require to do. Uf course he 
would be all the better for a mechanical training, but 
perhaps if he spends, sav, two years in the office of a 
civil engineer, he will be able to dispense with tlie 
workshop training. But he musc study hard at the 
university, technical schools, or evening classes, in 
order to fit hiuiself for the technical part of his calling. 
Of course, above all, he ought to get well up in mathe- 
matics, chemistry, mineralogy, light und heat, 
mechanical drawing. building construction, and gas 
mauutaeture and appliances, 

The tao years ot a civil engineer's office should give 
him an opportunity of acquiring a fair knowledge of 
drawing, tracing, designing, taking out quantities, und 
estimating. Jf he is smart, he may ulso pick up in the 
short time allottel to him a pretty good idea of 
surveying und levelling, and the use of the necessary 
instruments, such as the level und theodolite. He will 
also get a notion of general business and office work, 
useful to anyone engaged in everyday affairs. 

After he has completed his time with the civil 
engineer, atthe age of eighteen or nineteen, he will see 
better whether it would be advisable to spend, suy. two 
years in engineering shops, where gas engines, 
1nachinery and plant are more particularly manufac- 
tured, or to at once get entrance into u vas managers 
ofice as his assistant in the drawing office, anu iu the 
Inauagemenut of gasworks, 

If he enters the gasworks, and is an expert drawer, 
and knows something of the chemistry ef gas and its 
manufacture, and the construction of gasworks, he 
may be graduaily trusted by the manager to aid in 
carrying out repairs, alterntions, or extensions. 
While with the civil engineer he may have had an 
opportunity of aiding in the construction of actual 
gasworks; or he may come across plans and 
speciticutions, ete., of gasworks the engineer may have 
constructed previous to his entering the office. These 
plana and specifications, and other available informa- 
tion, he should carefully study and take notes from for 
future use, He should also get the best available 
literature on the subject of gus and its manufacture, 
and its different uses, 

What he has learnt of snrvesing in the civil 
engineer's office will be of use to him with the gas 
Manager, as it is one of his duties to survey all the gas 
mains of the town or district, and put them upon a 
plan or ordnance survey map. Or he mav te called 
upon to make an elaborate plan of the buildings com- 
prising the gasworks, with all the railway connections, 
Aud when alterations or extensions are mude, he may 
have to survey the adjacent ground, and prepare 
elevations of the new buildings. He therefore should 
get to know something ot architecture, building con- 
struction, of concrete, masonry, brickwork, cement 
and lime, and wrought aud cast iron, and steel, and 
timberwork, and the taking out of quantities, aud the 
making of estimates of the cost of works, with plans 
and detail drawings, etc. 

Heshould make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
all the different details of the gasworks, and get to 
understand the manufacture of gas in all the varied 
processes it goex through, 

To know all about the construction of gusholders, 
of furnaces, of flues and chimneys; of retorts, 
their charging, their proper heating ; the standpipes 
conveying the gases to tlie bydraulic mains: the ne- 
cumulation of tar therein, and flowing into the tar 
wells, with the ammoniacal liquors, while the gases pass 
jnto the condensers or refrigerators, to be further treed 
from their tar and ammoniacal vapours. Afterwards, 
the flowing of the gas into the purifiers, in which are 
Juyers of slaked lime upon shelves; und by contact 
with the slaked lime the gas has its sulphuretted 
hydrogen, carbonic acid, and otber impurities re- 
moved, and afterwards it enters the gasholders, and is 
kept in storage for use. 

He should study the heating and lighting power of 
gas, and its cost as compared with electricity, ever 
striving to reduce its price consistent with ite purity ; 
the cost of gas from the several kinds of coal; the 
differert illuminating powers in standard sperm 
candles, and the resulting analyses by the chemiste, 
showing the amount of impurities, sulphur and 
sulphuretted hydrogen, coming wel within the 
requirements ot the Act of Parliament. He should 
also know the profits derivable from gas ; the coke 
and breeze, and the tar, ammoniacal liquor, ete., after 
deducting the price of coal, wages, ete. 

After he has been several years in the gasworks, he 
will find that he is gradually gaining suftleient insight 
into their generat construction and arrangement, the 
manufacture of gas, tlie laying of the mains, the eost ot 
consumption, and general management of the works, 
to enable him to venture on applying for a situation 
us gas manager to seme small town, company, or 
corporation. Or he may be satisfied to remain on, in 
the bope, perhaps, of being some day the manager. 
Sub-managers may pet, for small towns, £300 a year, 
and mauagers £600 to £500. 

When le has been sib-manager for some time, he 
should enter the Gas Engineers’ Institute us member. 
This connection will do him good professionally. and 
hring nim into notice, besides petting him the latest 
literature on gas engineering und kindred subjects. 

He should keep bimself well posted up in ail the 
modern improvements in the manufacture of gus, iu 
its greater purification, in its chrichment and testing. 
and its increase of candle power, in the perfceting of 
the system of lighting, in the new and improved styles 
of lamps, retfiectorg& burners, aud globes, meters, cou- 
net ious aud piping, 

Theas engineer must bo ready to accent, though 
With caution, its dangerous rivals, ecetslene pas and 
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carburetted water-gas, and post himself up in their 
manufacture, distribution, consumption, and cost. 

Besides knowing all about gas for illuminating 
purpose-, he must reconcile himself, nowadays, to 
getting acquainted with it as a cooking and heating 
agent—to know what are all the best and most 
efficient kinds of gas cooking and heating stoves, and 
the best arrangements of pipes and burners. He 
should also not be ignorant of meters, wet and dry, 
and know how to read them,and their relative ad- 
vantages and disadvan 

Such are some of the duties required of a gas 
manager, and a few hints as to what he must know to 
become one. The position is fairly remunerative, and 
possibly easier of attainment than that of consulting 
gas engineer, whos’ profession is more of a speciality, 
aud more diffieult in which to succeed. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


( Continued from p. 303.) 


XXIV. — Literary Competition. 


0* page 559 of our last volume we offered 

Prize- money to the extent of Two 
Guineas for the best description of the 
** B.O.P." story in that particular volume the 
competitors liked best, with the reasons for 
their choice. A goodly number of readers 
took part in this subject. Appended is our 
Award : 


Prizes—10s. 64. each. 


EARL J. BUNNEY, 26 Lentilfield Road, Ovenden, Halifax. 
MAY E. M. DONALDSON, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon. 
WILLIAM THOMAS GODWIN, The Rosarium, Ashburne. 
Joux HOLEN, Dundas, Ont., Canada. 


These readers selected respectively the stories bw Dr. 
Gordon Stables, Jules Verne, David Ker, and Macdonald 
Oxley. 


CERTIFICATES., 


[Names arranged in order of merit.) 


Muriel Reeves Palmer, Highgate. Seredington, 
Folkingham ; Alfred S. Griffin, 4 Saville Row, Bath: 
John R. Johnson, 31 Osborne Avenue. South Shields ; 
W. A. Smyth, 64 Donard Street, Belfast; Norman 
Dennis Shaw, Vassilly Ostroff, 12th Line 9, St. Peters- 
burg, Russia; Jas. A Worrall, “ Ivy," 62 David Street, 
Liverpool, 8.; W. J. Stribley, Post-Office, Padstow, 
Cornwall; Charles Everest, Dane Street, Footscray, 
Victoria, Australia; Alwin C. Haagner, Dynamite 
Factory, P. O. Modderfontein, Transvaal, S.A. ; Ernest 
Frederick Evershed, 153 West Street, E. Grinstead, 
Sussex; Henry Chatfield Sturton, 17 Handen Road, 
Lee, S. E.: Atkinson Ward. 7 Oxendon Street, Leicester : 
Stanley B. Thomas, Clermont, Barbados, W.I.; Alfred 
Badger, Vale Cottage, Merridale Street, Wolver- 
hampton; A. B. Porter, 17 Wellington Road, Hands- 
worth, Birmingham; Cecil Bert Cooper, 76 College 
Road, Norwich ; M. Martin, 97 High Street, Ventnor, 
Isle of Wight: W. H. Dupré, Cape House, Samares, 
Jersey; Binodbehari Senroy, 10 Sadanund Bazar, 
Benares City, N.W.P. India; Ernest Walls, Cross 
Bank, Batley; Maud Forrester Brown, 39 Conduit 
Road, Bedford; Arthur Phillips, 39 Stackpool Road, 
southville, Bristol ; James Verner, 63 Kimberley Street, 
Belfast; Percy Simpson, 14 High Street, St. Kilda, 
Melbourne, Victoria; George Simmons, South Bank, 
Westerham, Kent; Frederick Coldham, 26 Trinity 
Road, East Finchley, x.; William Norman Wilson, 17 
Silverdale, P gre S.E.; M. L. Brown, Craigower, 
Kirkcaldy, N.B.; Francis William Hyett, 8 Bishop 
Street, North Brunswick, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia; Stanley R. Pimm, 55 Arbery Road, Bow, k.; 
Jessie Sinclair Phillips, 203 Lennox Street, Richmond, 
Melbourne, Victoria. 
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ST. GEORGE.—1 We have had no practical experience 
with either, and their merits appear to be about 
equal. Weshould recommend you to get whichever 
takes your fancy most. Barclay's seems the quickest 
shutter, but the other makers are probably better 
known. 2. Get the weekly number of B. O. P.“ for 
June 1, 1895, No. 855, and you will find therein full 
directions for taking stereoscopic photographs, which 
will answer with a hand camera, Briefly speaking, 
you have to take two ezact!y similar pictures ; only 
one must be about two feet to the right of the other. 
Develop, print, and mount on card so that the 
picture taken on the right hand is on the left, and 
vice versd, Also when cutting you have to take care 
that there is more of the subject on the right-hand 
edge of the left-hand picture than there is on the 
right-hand edge of the other. As the matter is 
rather complicated, you wiil do well to look at the 
number referred to, where you will find full details. 


HAND CAMERA (L. Balston).—Griffiths guinea hand 
camera, or Lancaster's, There are heaps, «nd all 
have their advantages—and also their disadvantages. 


Errcrmic LiGHT (Alan).—Any ordinary bichromate 
battery will produce the electric light, or even a 
Leclanché, or a dry battery. The bichromate 
battery consists of two plates of carbon with a plate 
of zinc between them, which are separated from each 
other by pieces of wood, ete., and are placed in a jar 
containing solution of bichromate of potash and a 
little strong sulphuric acid. The connecting wires 
are connected with the tops of the plates. We have 
had no end of instructions in previous numbers, if 
you will only read back articles and correspondence. 
If you want a complete history of the whole thing, 
see the weekly parts 576, 577, and 578, for January 25, 
February 1, and February 8, 1890. Any chemist will 
supply the materials. If you like to use a Leclanché 
battery, you can get it from almost any ironmonger. 


H. LUNSEN.—1. If you are born in England you are 
British-born; the proof is your birth certificate. 
You can, liowever, take your father's nationality if 
you choose to go to his native country and perform 
your military service, 2. See the article in this 
year's * Whitaker's Almanack.” 


A Big Order: Get outside, sir!" 


IZA, WII 
Digitized by Na OV 


VARICOSE VEINS (C. L. S. B.).—We fear nothing can 
be done. 


Bow Lees (B. T).— Too old for relief now. 
PIGEONS (Z. Q.).—No, grey peas and tick beans. 


SECRET VICE (Repentant)—Quite time you were re 
pentant. See a doctor, and pray God to help you. 


CANKER OF EAR (Bruce).—Poor dog. Get Spratt's 
cure. 


FRANK E. H.—Should not sleep in the same room with 
à consumptive. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


“NIL DESPERANDUM." 


o“ page 353 we give a spirited drawing by Mr. F. W. 

Burton, illustrativeof a memorable episode, which 
is thus recorded in “ Naval and Military Anecdotes : 
“To show, in a striking manner, what it is in the 
power of particular circumstances, apparently trifling, 
to affect in the most critical situations, may be related 
a remarkable occurrence which took place in the battle 
of June 1, 1794, on board the Marlborough. When that 
ship was entirely dismasted, and otherwise disabled by 
the extreme severity of the conflict, the captain (the 
Hon. G. Berkeley) and the first lieutenant (Sir M. 
Seymour) severely wounded, and the ship so roughly 
treated, that the remaining officers were considering 
the necessity of surrendering—a cock, having escaped 
from the coop, suddenly perched himself upon the 
stump of the mainmast, clapped his wings, and crowed 
with extreme vociferation. In an instant three hearty 
exhilarating cheers rang throughout the ship's 
company. All hands immediately renewed efforts to 
defend the ship; victory at the same time appeariug 
to be inclined towards the British fleet, and succour 
being rendered to the Marlborough, she was happily 
rescued from her perilous situation." The motto is 
one that all British boys should make their own. 


A Small Order: Get inside ! 
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Life at the Zoo.—1. The Lion, (Erum æ diay ^y 1. W. LASCELLI 8.) 
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A BOLD CLIMBER; 
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OR, 


By Davin KER, 


FOR AN EMPIRE. 


Author of Hunted Through the Frozen Ocean," “ The Finder of the White Elephant,” etc, 


CHAPTER XXIV.— WHAT THE SEARCH BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 


“ TT seems, then, Mr. Hastings, that I have 

to congratulate you on being ap- 
pointed to represent the Company at Meer 
Jatflier's court.“ 

* Colonel Clive has been good enough to 
think me fit for the post, and I need not 
say I shall do all I can to deserve his con- 
fidence.” 

The speakers were Tom Watts and Warren 
Hastings, who were sitting over a mass of 
papers on & verandah overlooking Clive's 
garden, in which his five hundred soldiers 
were still encamped. 

Only a week had passed since Meer 
Jaffier's installation as the new Nabob of 
Bengal, and order had already been so fully 
established in the capital, that a stranger 
would have found it hard to believe that the 
whole kingdom had so recently changed 
masters, and harder still to realise that a re- 
volution had just taken place which was de- 
stined to alter the whole future of India. 

Most of those who had tled from the city 
had already returned to it, and others were 
daily coming in. Scores of victims who 
looked for no escape but deith from the 

dungeons into which Suraj-ud-Dowlah’s 
cruelty had cast them, had been freed and 
restored to their families, whose grateful 
blessings followed Clive wherever he went; 
and—more characteristically Eastern still— 
hundreds of the tyrant’s best soldiers were 
flocking to enlist under the banner of the 
great English chief against whom they had 
been fighting only a few days before. 

“I always knew Clive would be a great 
man some day," cried Watts, in a tone of 
affectionate admiration; *and now, thanks 
to him, we shall all have a chance, and I 
can hope to achieve, sooner or later, the one 
object of my life." 

"And what is that?” asked the other, 
with an air of interest. 

* To restore the fallen fortunes of my 
family!" replied Tom, with a sudden glow 
on his pale and wasted features. 

"Ah, indeed?" said Warren Hastings, 
with unwonted animation. Well, I can 
sympathise with you there, for that has been 
the one object of my life ever since I was 
seven years old, when I used to lie beside 
the brook that marked the boundary of what 
was once our land, and to look up at the 
old house, and dream of buying it back some 
day, and being ‘ Hastings of Daylesford’ once 
more. But-——" 

Just then Dick Scrafton broke in upon 
them, with a face of such excitement as to 
show that something unusual must have 
happened. 

" You must come to the palace at once, 
Tom,” said he hurriedly, ** and so must you, 
Mr. Hastings. Suraj-ud-Dowlah has been 
caught at last.” 

“No! Has he?" cried his cousin, spring- 
ingup. "How? Where?” 

“The sowars (native troopers) are just 
bringing him in now—we only got the news 
half an hour ago. Come along; I can tell 
you all about it as we go.” 

And as they hurried along he told them 
how Baji Hao, the ** earless man " (who, as 
will be remembered, had witnessed Suraj-ud. 
Dowlah's secret flight from his capital), had 
followed him up with the ruthless tenacity 
of a wolf, marked his hiding.place, and 
pointed it out to a passing squadron of Meer 
Jaffier’s light horse, who were in pursuit of 
the fugitive, and one of whom had just 
brought to the palace the news of his capture. 


The sun was setting as the three English- 
men entered the palace, and its last rays 
revealed a spectacle that startled even them. 

Amid a ring of well-armed and gorgeously 
attired Hindu soldiers stood Meer Jatlier 
himself, attended by several of his courtiers, 
and three or four of Clive's English officers. 
Prostrate at their feet, whinirg like a beaten 
cur for the mercy that he had never shown, 
and striving to clasp with his bound hands the 
feet of his former servant, grovelled the 
wretched creature at whose very name thirty 
millions of better men than himself had so 
lately trembled. 

When the Englishmen entered he ap- 
pealed to them for mercy (and even to 
Watts himself, whom he had so often 
insulted and threatened to kill) with cries 
that sounded like the howling of a dog; 
and then he broke down into tears and loud 
&obs, till the bold Hindu soldiers and the 
gallant English alike turned away their eyes 
in loathing from the miserable spectacle of 
the murderer's abject cowardice. 

“Not even the courage of a brute!” 
muttered Dick Scrafton, in a tone of strong 
disgust. 

"Cowardice and cruelty generally go 
together," said Warren Hastings, with cold 
contempt. 

Meer Jaffier himself was silent, and looked 
perplexed. 

If left to his own free-will he would have 
torn the crouching suppliant limb from limb. 
But he had seen enough of the English to be 
sure that they would let no wrong be done 
to a helpless prisoner, and would give fair 
play and full justice even to the wretch who 
had cruelly murdered so many of their own 
countrymen. 

While he yet paused irresolute, up to his 
side came his son Meeran—a son worthy of 
such a father; for, though but a lad of 
seventeen, he was already a match for Suraj- 
ud-Dowlah himself both in cruelty and de- 
bauchery. He, like his father, had suffered 
more than once from the fallen tyrant's 
capricious insolence— and he had not for- 
gotten it. 

* My father," said he, in smooth, per- 
suasive tones, “ harm not this man; it is for 
the English sahibs to judge him, and they 
are always just. On the morrow, the Daring 
in War will decide what his fate shall be, 
and, till then, trouble thyself no more about 
him; I will see him well guarded and safely 
kept." 

The speaker's eyes met those of his father 
as the last words were spoken, and the two 
understood each other. Without a word, 
Meer Jaflier turned and went out of the 
hall. 

Then the English officers left it in their 
turn, satisfied that their presence had 
averted all risk of immediate violence to the 
captive, and looking forward to seeing him 
brought to a fair trial on the following day. 

But, in thinking thus, they only showed 
how little they knew either Meer Jaffier or 
his son. 

An hour later, two shadowy forms glided 
ghost-like through the deepening gloom 
toward the lonely and far-off chamber to 
which Suraj-ud-Dowlah had been led. One 
of the two carried a strong silken cord, and 
a stray gleam of lamplight showed his face 
to be that of Baji Rao, the Earless Man. 

Ten minutes passed, and then the two 
phantoms came creeping back—the one 
grave and impassible as ever, the other with a 


grin of hideous joy; and, in the room that 
they had just left, the dreaded tyrant of 
Bengal lay a blackened and disfigured 
corpse. 


„Tom,“ said Clive to his friend Watts a 
day or two later. I've been thinking a good 
deal of late about that business of your 
uncle's legacy to you, and it's really a very 
awkward affair. Jugget Seit, you know, 
denies that the money was ever lodged with 
him; and we have no proof that it was, or 
that it ever existed at all. Then, too, even 
had we such a proof, if we were to force a 
native banker to pay forty thousand pounds, 
in the teeth of his declaration that he did 
not owe it, it would seem to every man in 
Bengal a clear case of extortion and 
plunder; and I'd rather die than give these 
heathens any cause to think that Christian 
Englishmen are no better than a gang of 
robbers! So, my boy, if you want money to 
send home to your distressed relations 
(which is just where 7 am going to send part 
of mine) you had better jnst take a share of 
the allowance that the Nabob is going to give 
me, and not trouble yourself about your 
uncle’s money any more.” 

“ You're a right good fellow, Bob, and it is 
very kind of you indeed but it wouldn't do," 
said Watts firmly. “I do want to set my 
folks at home on their feet again ; and if you 
can find me any way of honestly earning 
money to do it, I shall be very grateful to 
you ; but take money that is not mine I can't 
and won't!“ 

The great leader clapped him approvingly 
on the shoulder, and nothing more was said. 

Two days later, Clive invited Watts to 
accompany him ona visit to Omichund, who, 
though he had (contrary to everyone's ex- 
pectation) survived the shock of his terrible 
disappointment, was still confined to his 
house. 

They were admitted at once, and received 
with low salaams by a throng of richly 
dressed native attendants. But it did not 
escape Watts that their inquiry for the 
master of the house was received with an air 
of general embarrassment, and that it was 
with marked hesitation and unwillingness 
that the grey-bearded steward of the house- 
hold at length offered to go and announce 
their visit to his master. 

But ere he could do so, Omichund himself 
entered the room with a strange, half-skipping 
gait, and came up to them with a vacant smile 
on his haggard face, which at once told its 
own fearful story. 

“The Daring in War has come to bid me 
farewell then ! ” said he, with a childish laugh; 
“ he is going forth to war, and will bring me 
three millions of rupees when he comes back. 
These precious stones are his gift," he went 
on, proudly showing his robes hung with 
worthless beads of glass, which a child would 
hardly have cared to pick up; “but I shall 
have finer ones than these soon- ha, ha!” 

And again his vacant laugh sounded 
horribly in their ears. 

Watts listened with mingled amazement 
and horror to these meaningless drivellings 
of the poor darkened mind that had once 
been so crafty and so strong; and even 
Clive himself — who had a kind heart beneath 
all his ruthless determination— was deeply 
shocked and distressed. He spoke kindly to 
the afflicted man, advised him to make a 
pilgrimage to one of the great shrines of 
lndia, that the change might restore his 
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health, and even hinted that. on his return, 
a place might be found for him among the 
ministers of the new government. 

But the soothing words fell in vain on an 
ear that could no longer comprehend them. 
From the hour of that fatal shock till his 
death a few months later, the once shrewd, 
subtle, scheming Hindu was a hopeless idiot 
—"' beggared, despised, broken-hearted.” 

„Poor wretch! he had almost better have 
died outright," said Tom Watts, with a 
shudder, as he and Clive left the house 
together. Lou told me once, Bob, that you 
never wished anything undone that you had 
once done; but wouldn't you like to undo 
this, if you could? 

“Not I," said Clive grimly. “I’m sorry 
it has hit him so hard, and I would gladly 
restore him as he was; but as for the trick 
by which I foiled his treachery, if it were to 
be done again, I'd do it! 

(And when, years later, he was called to 
account in England for his public acts in 
Bengal, the iron man repeated those very 
saine words as unflinchingly as ever.) 

The gloomy silence that followed was 
unbroken till they had almost reached 
Clive's palace gate, when he said, as calmly 
as before: 

" Now that Omichund is incapable of 
transacting business, we must have a 
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thorough inspection of all his papers at 
once, or a great many things will be going 
wrong. Send and tell Roydullub, the 
minister of finance, and Jugget Seit, the 
banker, to be here to-morrow afternoon, and 
you had better come at the same time, 
bringing with you Scrafton and Hastings." 

It was done; and, at the appointed time, 
the whole party set off to Omichund's house 
—Roydullub and Jugget Seit visibly ill at 
ease, though they did their best to look 
pleased and honoured. 

Clive’s suspicions as to the cause of this 
disquiet were changed to certainty by the 
examination of Omichund's papers, which 
contained proofs of so many treacheries und 
rascalities on the part of the worthy pair 
that even Dick Serafton stood amazed. 

“All this tells me nothing fresh," said 
Clive coldly, “ for I always knew them both 
to be thorough-paced rogues; and —-”’ 

Just then a startled exclamation from 
Tom Watts drew all eyes upon him; but the 
words that he would have spoken died on 
his lips. And well might it be so; for the 
paper that he had just taken up was the 
missing receipt for his uncle's forty 
thousand pounds, signed by Jugget Scit 
himself! 

For once in his life the knavish Bengalee 
found nolie ready to his tongue. Beneath 
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the stern, searching glance of Clive's keen 
eye even Mis assurance failed him, and he 
stood trembling like a whipped dog. 

* You were mistaken, you see, Jugget 


Seit," said Clive, with his usual cold 
composure. ‘Well, such mistakes will 
happen in all kinds of business; but, to 


avoid any risk of fresh misunderstanding 
or delay, you had better send Mr. Watts’s 
money to my house at once, principal and 
interest; and you, Mr. Scrafton, will be 
so good as to go with him, and see it 
done.” 

The treacherous banker slunk away 
without a word, and lost no time in obeying 
his orders; but whether Omichund had 
been holding the existence of this paper over 
Jugget Seit's head in terrorem, or whether the 
two worthies had meant to share the deposit 
between them as soon as the affairs of the 
country were in order again, no one evcr 
knew. 

“What a scoundrel that fellow must 
be!” said Tom Watts, looking after the 
banker as he retired; but now, thank God, 
I really can do something at last toward 
restoring the fortunes of my family !" 

„ And it shall go hard," muttered Warren 
Hastings, “if, sooner or later, I cannot do 
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the same for mine ! 
(THE END. 


WILLIAM J. HYPPERBONE; OR, THE WILL OF AN ECCENTRIC. 


* name of Oakwood indicates that the 
site occupied by the cemetery was 
formerly covered with a forest of oaks, the 
principal tree of these vast solitudes of 
Illinois, formerly called the Prairie State on 
account of the exuberance of its vegetation. 

Of all the monuments it contained —many 
of them erected at great cost —none could 
be compared with that which William J. 
Hypperbone had built some years before for 
his own use. 

As we know, these American cemeteries, 
like English cemeteries, are regular parks. 
Nothing is wanting which can please the 
eve, neither lawns nor shady walks, nor 
running streams. It seems as though there 
could be no sadness in them. The birds 
warble more joyously there than elsewhere, 
perhaps, because their safety is complete in 
these fields consecrated to supreme repose. 

The mausoleum built on the plans and by 
the care of William J. Hypperbone stood 
close to a small lake of calm clear water. 
In Anglo-Saxon architectural taste it coni- 
bined all the fancifulness of that Gothic 
style which extended into the Renaissance. 
In its front surmounted by a clock tower 
rising a hundred feet from the ground it 
resembled a chapel, in its roof and its 
stained-glass windows in the shape of 
miradors it had the look of a villa or 
cottage. 

The clock tower, ornamented with crosses 
and finials and supported by the buttresses 
along the front, contained a bell of powerful 
sonorousness, which struck the hours for the 
illuminated clock at its base. The metallic 
voice of this bell when it escaped through 
the pierced and guilded louvres, could be 
heard beyond the boundary of Oakwood as 
far as the shore of Lake Michigan. The 
monument measured a hundred and 
twenty feet in length and sixty in breadth at 
its transept. Its plan was that of a Latin 
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CHAPTER III. — OAKWOOD. 


cross terminated by an apse. The railing 
that surrounded it, a beautiful example of 
aluminium metal work, was supported at 
intervals by lamp columns. Beyond were 
grouped magnificent evergreen trees which 
served as a frame to the superb mausoleum. 
The gate of this railing, then open, gave 
access toa path bordered with clumps and 
clusters leading to a staircase of fine steps of 
white marble. At the back of the wide 
landing was the doorway with its two bronze 
doors decorated with a pattern of interlacing 
fruits and flowers. 

This entrance led into an antechamber 
furnished with gold-studded couches and 
ornamented with a flower vase of Chinese 
porcelain, the flowers in which were fre- 
quently changed. From the centre hung an 
electrolicr of crystal with seven branches. 
Through copper orifices airanged at the 
angles there was introduced the pleasant 
equable temperature of a hot-air stove, 
looked after during the cold season by one of 
the attendants at Oakwood. In this way 
warm air was provided in the interior of the 
nionument. 

Opening the glass panels of a door facing 
the entrance from the steps you stood in tho 
principal apartment of the building. It was 
a spacious hall, circular in form, in which 
was displayed all that extravagant luxury 
possible to an arch-millionaire who desires 
to continue after his death the opulent sur- 
roundings of his life. Abundant light was 
given from the ceiling of ground glass which 
closed in the upper portion of the vault. 
The surface of the walls was ornamented 
with arabesques, scrolls, annulets, emboss- 
ments, floral designs, vermiculations as 
finely designed and carved as those of the 
Alhambra. The lower part was hidden by 
couches of startling fabrics. Here and there 
were bronze and marble statues of fauns and 
nymphs. Between the pillars of dazzling 


stucco on which rested the ribs of the vault 
were a few pictures by modern masters, 
mostly landscapes, in gold frames picked out 
with luminous points. Thick strips of soft 
carpet covered the pavement, which was 
decorated with glittering mosaics. 

Beyond the hall, at the buck of the mau- 
soleum, was a recess, lighted by a large 
window, in which the splendid stained gluss 
glowed like a flame when the sun as he set 
struck it with his oblique rays. This recess 
was fitted with modern furniture. Easy- 
chairs, chairs, rocking-chairs, sofas, encum- 
bered it in the wished-for disorder. On a 
table were thrown in confusion books and 
pamphlets, journals and magazines, home 
and foreign. Behind its glass doors a side- 
board equipped with china and so forth pro- 
vided cold refreshments, always ready and 
renewed every day. 

In the centre of the hall, bathed in the 
light which the dome allowed to enter 
through the glass, rose a tomb of white 
marble ornamented with fine sculptures, with 
heraldic animals at the corners. This tomb, 
surrounded by a circle of incandescent lights, 
was open, the stone which closed it having 
been drawn buck. Here was to be placed 
the coftin in which the body of William J. 
Hypperbone Jay on its padded cushion of 
white satin. 

It should be noted that William J. Hypper- 
bone never failed to come twice a week, on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, and spend a few 
hours inside his mausoleum. From time to 
time many of his colleagues had accom- 
panied him. It was one of the quietest and 
most comfortable places for conversation. 

It need scarcely be said that no one but 
the owner could enter his “cottage at Osk- 
wood," as he called it. The keeper of the 
cemetery, to whom the care of the said 
cottage was entrusted, alone possessed w 
second key. 


Certainly if William J. Hypperbone was 
carcely distinguished from his fellows by 
the actions of his public life, his private life, 
divided between the club in Mohawk Street 
and the mausoleum at Oakwood, afforded a 


few singularities that admitted of his being 
classed among the eccentrics of his time. 
It would have crowned all and pushed CC- 


centricity to its farthest limits if Hypper- 
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images according as the body is living or 
dead. 

These rays were tried on William J. 
Hypperbone, and the images obtained left 
no doubt in the minds of the doctors. The 
* defunctuosity "—such was the word they 
used in their report— was indubitable, and 
there could be no danger of crror in a too 
hasty burial. 


One of the quietest and most comfortable places for conversation." 


bone were not really dead. But his heirs, 
whoever they might be, could rest assured in 
this respect. Here was no case of apparent 
death, but of unmistakable death. 

The ultra-X-rays of Professor Friedrich of 
Elbing (Prussia) had at this period been 
brought into use, which rays possess a force 
of penetration so intense that they traverse 
the human body, and rejoice in the singular 
property of producing ditferent photographic 


It was a quarter to six o'clock when the 
car entered the gates of Oakwood. It was 
in the middle of thecemetery, at the end of the 
lagoon, that the monument was placed. The 
procession, in the same order as before, in- 
creased by a more jostling crowd that the 
police had great difficulty in restraining, 
made its way under the foliage of the large 
trees towards the lagoon. 

The car stopped before the gate when the 


electric are lights mingled their dazzling 
rays with the first shades of evening. 

The interior of the mausoleum would ho!d 
a hundred people at the most: if therefore 


the programme of the obsequies included 


any more items they would have to be gone 
through outside, and, in fact, this was what 
occurred. 

The car stopped, the ranks closed up, 
there being no crowding on the six 
holders of the garlands who were to 
accompany the coffin to the tomb. A 
confused noise arose from the crowd, 
eager to see, eager to hear. But gradu- 
ally the tumult subsided, the groups 
became motionless, and silence reigned 
around the railings. 

Then, the Rev. Mr. Bingham, who 
had followed the deceased to his last 
home, declaimed the words of the 
Liturgy. The crowd listened to them 
reverently, and at this moment, and this 
moment alone, the obsequies partook of 
a religious character. 

To these words, given in a penetrating 
voice that could be heard afar, succeeded 
the performance of a celebrated march 
by Chopin, which has such an impressive 
effect in ceremonies of this kind. 

After this work of Chopin’s, the prin- 
cipal feature of the programme, one of 
the colleagues of William J. Hypperbone, 
who had been bound to him by the ties 
of closest friendship, the president, 
George B. Higginbotham, stepped out 
from the group, placed himself in front 
of the car, and in a brilliant oration re- 
traced in apologetic terms the life story 
of his friend. 

* At twenty-five years of age, already 
possessed of a moderate fortune, William 
J. Hypperbone had discovered how to 
increase it— and his fortunate acquisi- 
tions of land, every square yard of which 
was now worth as much gold as would 
cover it—and his elevation to the rank 
of one of the millicnaires of the city —- 
that is to say, one of the great citizens 
of the United States of America -and 
the sagacious shareholder in the mighty 
railroad companies of the Federation— 
and the prudent speculator in industrial 
enterprises bearing a high rate of inte- 
rest- and the generous giver, always 
ready to subscribe to the loans of his 
country whenever his country wanted to 
borrow, which was a want he himself 
had never experienced— and the distin- 
guished colleague that the Eccentric Club 
had lost in him, the member on whom 
they had reckoned to make it famous, 
the man who, if his life had been pro- 
longed, would have astonished the uni- 
verse—and he was one of those geniuses 
who do not reveal themselves until they 
are no more—to say nothing of his 
funeral, conducted in the way they had 
seen amid the concourse of the whole 
population, there was reason for sup- 
posing that his last wishes would impose 
exceptional conditions on his heirs— no 
doubt his will would contain clauses of a 
nature to provoke the admiration of tbc 
two Americas — which alone was worth 
more than the other four quarters of the 
globe!” 

Thus spoke George B. Higginbotham, 
not without producing general emotion. 
It seemed as though William J. Hypperbone 
had just appeared to the eyes of the crowd, 
flourishing in one hand the testamentary 
document which was to immortalise his 
name, and with the other pouring on the 
heads of the “six " the millions of his fortune. 

Then the choir and the band in vocal and 
instrumental union of the loudest performed 
the formidable“ Hallelujah“ from Handel'3 
* Messiah." 


The ceremony was nearing its end, the 
programme had been completed, and yet it 
scemed as though the publie were awaiting 
something more. Such was the excitement 
that no one would have been surprised at a 
sudden modification of the laws of nature, at 
some allegorical figure appearing in the sky, 
as when the cross and in Aoc signo vinces 
appeared to Constantine, or for the sun to 
stand still to shine on this great manifesta- 
tion for an extra hour, or for something 
miraculous which the fiercest freethinker 
could not deny. 

But this time the laws of nature remained 
unchanged, ar.d the universe was not troubled 
by phenomena of a superior order. 

The moment had come to remove the bier 
from the car, to take it into the interior of 
the hall, to deposit it in the tomb. It was to 
be carried by eight domestics of the deceased 
in their best liveries. They approached it, 
they removed the coverings, they placed it 
on their shoulders, and approached the gate. 

The **six " marched in the order and posi- 
tion they had maintained since their departure 
from La Salle Street. Those on the right 
held in their left hands, those on the left 
held in their right hands, the silver handles 
of the coflin, as they were asked to do by the 
Master of the Ceremonies. 

The members of the Eccentric Club and the 
civil and military authorities walked behind. 
Then the gate was closed, and it was with 
difficulty that the antechamber, the hall, and 
the apse of the mausoleum could hold them 
all. 

Outside were grouped the others who had 
received invitations to join the procession ; 
the crowd straggled off in different ways, and 
human grapes hung themselves on the 
branches of the trees which surrounded the 
monument. 

At this moment the trumpets of the militia 
blared forth loudly enough to burst the lungs 
of those who filled them with their breath, 
and there was let loose an immense flight of 
birds decorated with many-coloured streamers, 
who flew off in different directions over the 
lake and above the trees uttering joyful cries 
of deliverance. 

Then the ix“ passed in procession round 
the tomb and received the salute of George 
B. Higginbotham in the name of the 
Eccentric Club, and prepared to leave the 
hall. 

All that had to be done was to replace the 
heavy marble lid on which were inscribed 
the name and titles of the deceased. 

Mr. Tornbrock stepped a few paces in front, 
and, taking from his pocket the note that 
referred to the funeral, read the last lines as 
follows : 

* My wish is that my tomb shall remain 
open for twelve days, and that when this delay 
has elapsed, in the morning of the twelíth 


Author 


Mo at One-Horse Cree’, a glorious 
morning in the early fall. It was 
getting on for high noon, and the rays of 
the sun, darting down without a cloud to 
mask their radiance, made the air down 
below—where the eager toilers struggled and 
panted, growing prematurely old, heart-sick 
and weary in the fierce jostling fight for 
gold—glow like a veritable furnace. 

That was down below, on the flat ground 
near the river, But up on the ranges above, 
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day the six persons designated by lot who 
have followed my funeral come and lay their 
visiting-cards on my coffin. Then the stone 
can be put in place, and Mr. Tornbrock will 
the said day at noon precisely, in the hall of 
the Auditorium, read my will, which is in his 
hands. 
* WILLIAM J. HYPPERBONE.” 


aper. 


o0 


It was nearly eight o'elock. The day had 
been fine throughout. The serenity of the 
sky appeared to be still more complete amid 
the early shades of night. Innumerable stars 
sparkled in the firmament, adding their gentle 
light to that of the lamps which glared round 
the mausoleum. 

The crowd slowly dispersed through the 


ae 


* An immense flight of birds was let loose." 


Evidently the defunct was an original; and 
who knew if this posthumous originality were 
the last ? 

The assembly retired, and the keeper of the 
cemetery closed the doors of the monument 
and the gate of the railing. 
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JIM’S REVENGE. 
By F. B. FORESTER, 


CHAPTER IIL.— ONE-HOR&8E CREEK. 
where a great grove of redwoods stood 
stately and tall against the sky-line, it was 
cool and shady; and a fresh breeze blowing 
there sent the leaves all dancing to the air of 
the sun's morning gladness, making the spot 
a pleasant one from which to survey the 
architectural elegances and conveniences of 
One-Horse Camp. 

Why the place should have been called so, 
no one rightly knew. One Horse it had 
been, and One Horse it seemed likely to 


cemetery gates, longing for rest at the close 
of so tiring a day. For a little a tumultuous 
sound of footsteps troubled the neighbouring 
streets, and at last tranquillity reigned in this 
distant quarter of Oakwood. 


i To he continuus d.) 
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of © Peler “ Gumnastics under Difficulties," ** A Settler's Storm" ete. ele 


remain; for, however disparaging an im- 
pression the naine might convey with it, no 
one seemed capable of suggesting a better. 
But, “it warn’t no one-horse affair, now, 
vou bet not,“ its rough inhabitants 
Avere. accustomed’ to declare with warmth. 
For One-Horse Camp had shown herself 
good to her children, strangers and wanderers 
though they might be; and many a pile had 
been made, many a life's fortune won, down 
there by the yellow rushing waters of the 
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river, where only the great heaps of sand and 
sun-dried mud were left to show as evidences 
of what had been. 

Certainly—if anyone there had had an eye 
for that sort of thing—there was no denying 
that the camp might have been pitched in a 
spot where it would have shown to better 
advantage; and so evidently thought a girl 
who was standing on this particular 
morning, up among the redwoods, gazing 
down with the curiosity of à newcomer on 
the cluster of tents and rough log cabins 
which formed the camp. Down towards the 
river bed, her father’s wagon might have 
been seen, crawling like a fly as its patient 
team dragged it along the rough track 
bordering the channel. But the pace of the 
oxen had been too slow for Jackson's 
daughter, and in her impatience to see all 
that was to be seen she had jumped from the 
wagon, and, won by the shade offered by the 
grove, had made her way up and along 
the rocky range, until, forcing a path 
through the tangle of underbrush she had 
found herself in full view of her new home. 

“My!” she exclaimed, after a moment, 
“what on earth hev they done with the 
timber! They might hev hed sense enough 
to hev left jest one or two of the trees 
standing, ef only to give themselves a bit o' 
shade, let alone to look sort o' pretty. And 
whar kin they all be, them fellers, for thar 
ain't nary one to be sighted here? Wal, 
dad'l be getting right along by now, I 
reckon," she added after a moment, so I'd 
better be making tracks down.”’ 

Pushing her way through a tangle of wild 
vine, she started off along a rough rocky trail 
which bore some resemblance to a path. 
That same path, however, ended by striking 
the wider track leading up from the river 
bed, by reason whereof a sudden turn 
brought the intruder face to face with a big 
bearded sunburnt fellow, in the ragged 
overalls of a miner, making his way up. At 
the unexpected sight of a stranger, and— 
rare vision—of a woman, the man halted, 
and stood staring, as if unable to believe his 
eyes. The girl, however, although for the 
moment taken aback, recovered herself almost 
immediately. 

* Sakes alive ! " she ejaculated, advancing 
& pace. "Why, Jim Burton, I'd never hev 
thought it of you, so I wouldn't. You mus' 
hev got mighty far up in the world, surely, 
ef so be you're too proud to give & word to 
&n old friend. Come! You ain't goin' to 
say you disremember me.” 

He stil stared, but only for a moment. 
Then his whole face, bronzed well-nigh to 
copper colour, changed and softened all at 
once ; and although still with some perceptible 
hesitation, he too stepped forward and held 
out a biz work-hardened hand. 

"Jess," he said slowly. Why, Jess, 
who'd ever hev calculated to see you here? 
It" looking at her still somewhat doubt- 
fully .—* it is Jackson's Jess, ain't it.” 

“Thank yer for nothin’, Mister Jim 
Burton," retorted the girl smartly, with a 
toss of her head. 1 mus’ hev grown 
mighty bad-lookin’, surely, ef so be as you 
ain't sure o' me. Oh, I'm Jackson's Jess, 
you bet no other. That's as far as Jess goes 
I'd oughtersay, my—my othername’s Morison 
now." She spoke the last sentence with 
some hesitation, accompanying the words 
with a quick, questioning, half-defiant glance 
at him. 

“Then you're married?" Jim demanded 
bluntly. He was no courtier, and had no 
notion of asking & question except in the 
plainest words that came to hand-- polished 
phrases and rounded sentences being to hiin 
as things unknown. 

“I reckon that's the size of it, seein’ I've 
changed my name," responded Jess saucily, 
with another half-defiant jerk of her pretty 
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head. Then she glanced sideways, with 
a sort of shy compunction, at her big 
companion. "Say, Jim, don't you get 
grizzling and vexing over things as is past 
and gone, now. Didn't you know all the time 
as you hadn't a show, not along o' Phil? 
You'd oughter, anyhow, ef you didn't." She 
went on hastily as if with. the wish to turn 
his thoughts into another channel. * Say, 
Im real glad I glimpsed you, right here; 
for I've got soniething to tell you as you'd 
oughter hev heard long back - ay, and 
should hev, ef the boys had known whar to 
drop on you. You kin go back to Pine 
Camp, Jim, any day you want to; and 
there's nary a feller thar as won't be 
downright thankful to do all he kin to sorter 
mike up for the wrong as was done you two 
years back." 

“ A bit too late in the day for that," quoth 
Jim bluntiy, with a grim hard laugh. ‘ So 
they've spotted the thief, have they? That's 
the size of it, I take it.“ 

“That is so," agreed Jess. "Then she 
laughed outright. “ Say, who'd you reckon it 
was? But you'd never suspicion that, so I'd 
better sav. Sall Snooks’ kid.” 

“No!” burst out Jim, fully roused to 
astonishment now. That little cuss? 
Never!” 

* But I tell you it was," persisted Jess. 
“ His mother had been washing, and hadn't 
thought to keep an eye on him see? and he 
mus' hev crept inter the cabin and hooked 
thetin with the dust out o' the hole where 
Phil had cached it. My! you might hev 
knocked Sall down with a jay bird's feather 
when she found out and saw how it was. 
But that wasn't till long after you'd quitted 
camp, and then it was too late." 

" Ay," repeated Jim, “it was too late, for 
all that's past and gone." 

His tone was that of a man whose thoughts, 
while his lips speak, are far away, and for a 
minute he said no more. 

Jess glanced up, with a quick, half-timid, 
half-questioning expression, at his face. The 
lips were close set, and the eyes stern and 
hard—altogether, she did not find them re- 
assuring, 

“Then you ain't going back to Pine 
Camp?" she asked, her tone faltering 
curiously. 

Jim roused himself. ‘Go back to Pine 
Camp? You bet not," he answered, with a 
bitter laugh. One-Horse Creek has proved 
& better friend to me nor Pine Camp ever 
did, and it and me have done with each 
other for ever. Say, though," he added, 
his voice changing again, you ain't told me 
how you come to be here." 

"'lhet's easy told," she responded care- 
lessly. I'm come along o' dad. He packed 
me and the baby in the wagon, and ——" 

„And him—Phil?” 

"Phil ain't come, not yet," answered 
Phil's wife nervously. 

„Then he is a-coming?’’ demanded Jim, 
and there was the determination of a set 
purpose in his tone. 

“Yes,” responded Jess, a trifle reluctantly. 
" He's comin’ along, some time. Only I 
don't rightly know when it'll be." Once 
again her upward glance might have been 
almost taken for one of fear. Well, dad'll 
be getting along inter camp with the wagon 
now, so I'd better be going on." 

She went on her way with a careless nod, 
Jim standing to look down the path after her, 
until the light figure disappeared from sight. 
The meeting with his old sweetheart, the 
girl whom he had loved so devotedly, had 
" worked him," as he would have put it, 
“above a bit," yet it was not of that he was 
thinking, as he stood watching her now. 

“I ha? wronged him," he said at last, 
turning to make his way up the hill. “I ha’ 
wronged him, for I took it he'd done it his- 


self, so’s to get me outer his way. But he’s 
had no band in it, and I ha’ been a blind 
fool. Yet he might hev spoke & word to 
clear his pard, when he knew how far a 
word from him'd hev gone—that time. I'd 
hev done it, you bet. Wal, I'm bound to git 
level with him, and I will." 


And to “ git level" Jim tried, day after 
day, and week after week, but somehow the 
chance never came. 

Phil Morison had not turned up yet, and 
there seemed no sign that he would either. 
He was evidently in no great hurry to rejoin 
his wife and child; and Jim, forming his 
own opinion upon what he saw of Jess, came 
slowly to the conclusion that she thought so 
too. She had settled quietly down to keep 
house for her father, and little was seen of 
her in camp, as à rule. But more than once 
Jim caught sight of her, apparently settinz 
off for a ramble on the ranges, a wooden pail 
in her hand, as if for the purpose of gather- 
ing berries, and, except for her baby, quite 
alone. 

^ Fretting herself to death along o' that 
feller, I reckon," Burton muttered to himself 
between his teeth as he watched her from 
the door of his hut, when, a couple of hours 
or £0 later, she returned to camp. For Jess's 
lonely ramble had not brought her solace or 
refreshment, to judge by her pretty face. 
She had been crying, that was evident; and 
Jim, although he said nothing at the time, 
swore to himself that on the next occasion, 
for reasons he judged to be good and sufti- 
cient - come what might of it, he would 
interferc. 

So when, a few days later, he caught sight 
of thelight figure stealing away, for it almost 
seemed like that, in the direction of the 
upward path, he could stand it no longer. 
With a muttered growl he flung down the 
work with which he had been occupied, and, 
taking a short cut through the chaparral, 
got ahead of her, and met her face to face. 
Jess started as she heard the stalwart figure 
crashing its way through the underbrush ; 
and the look of apprehension on her face 
nowise diminished when a man burst through 
the last thicket, and, springing out on the 
path before her, proved himself to be Jim 
Burton. 

“What is it?" she asked hurriedly. 
„What do you want?” 

" You," retorted Jim bluntly. “To talk 
to you I means. Tain't safe, Jess, and you 
hadn’t oughter do it, cavorting out along 
the ranges by yerself, as you’ve been a- 
doing.” 

"It's as safe as Pine Camp, I reckon," 
snapped Jess. 

No, it ain't," Jim contradicted, with his 
accustomed candour. *'Istarted a mountain 
lion, me and the dog, not a week back, within 
half a mile o' the camp. He run from me, 
but that ain't to say he'd run from you. 
Thar's timber wolves about too. Hev'n't you 
heard ’em, nights? You come back now, 
thar's a good lass.” 

“I can't help it," said Jess resolutely. 
“Im dead sick o' staying in camp, and 
that’s the truth. I can take the dog along. 
ef so be you're so mighty consarned. 
Besides, I've got this—see?’? And she 
showed the barrel of a revolver, hidden 
beneath her shawl, in close proximity to the 
sleeping baby. 

“That ain't nothin',“ avowed Jim 
bluntly. * You let me come along o' you 
now. It'd be a sight better.“ 

„No- no—no! " cried the girl wildly. “I 
want no one—I ain't afraid. And,“ she 
added, recovering herself, *I—I ain't going 
far—not along the range, that is.” 

* No,” retorted Burton, with a bitter laugh. 
“Not more nor five or six mile, I reckon. 
That ain't fur—oh, no." 


Jess stared at him, catching her breath 
with a sudden gasp. Then she flashed out 
in anger— 

"You—you hev-- How dare you git 
watchin’ and spyin' after me, Jim Burton! 
It’s no funeral of yours, anyhow, what I do 
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or wharI go. I’m nothin’ to you. I ain’t 
your wife ! 
"No," declared Jim bitterly. “Ef you 


were, I reckon there'd be an end o' this, 

pretty smart. I'd not hev my wife crying 

her heart out for the want o' me, you bet, 
( To be continued.) 
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while I was hanging off and keepin’ back 
cause I'd not grit enough to show my face to 
the feller I'd gone back on.  Thar—you 
needn't stamp your little foot at me. I'm 
going." And back to camp he went, plung- 
ing heavily through the chaparral again. 
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An Australian Drought.—Sheep caught in a Grass Fire. 
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AND CANADIAN SKETCHES. 


IIf.—CANADA'S NATIONAL EMBLEM! THE MAPLE LEAF, AND ITS STORY. 


» 1 maple leaf for ever!“ Such is the 

refrain of Canada's own national 
anthem. Most people are aware that the beaver 
and the maple leaf are the chief emblems 
blazoned on the flag of our oldest colony. 
The armorial shields of Ontario and Quebec, 
those provinces occupied by the earliest 
settlers, carry the maple leaf alone as their 
distinctive badges. 

There must be some definite and sufficient 
reason in such a choice, for assuredly both 
emblem and anthem give utterance in some 
measure to the life-story of a nation. 

Much has been written in praise of the 
untiring industry and engineering abilities of 
the beaver, and here we find a singularly 
apt symbol of that undefeated genius so 
typical of England’s pioneer sons. What, 


then, is the special significance of the maple’s 
famous leaf ? 

Among indigenous trees it is certainly not 
the most common species. Journey through 
Canada on her great trans-continental rail- 
way, and for league after league of the empire's 
high-road an unbroken procession of spruce 
and pine trees flits past into the distance, at 
once the most characteristic and the most 
conspicuous feature in the landscape. The 
immense timber value of these coné-bearing 
trees would seem to furnish forth still 
stronger credentials for national recognition. 

Pride of place, nevertheless, has ever been 
accorded to the maple. We must go back to 
earlier days in history for some adequate 
answer. 

The colonist, newly landed in a virgin 


country, seeks and selects first the 
straightest, roundest timber for his log house. 

In Canada the pine stood ready to hand, a 
iree most admirably suited for the adze and 
saw of pioneer builders. Thus the rough 
shanties grew in many a clearing of the forest. 

Presently the settler looked round for 
something to plant in his little garden, some- 
thing to please the eye and provide shade 
and protection against scorching sun and 
bitter winter winds. 

Now the pine is not a congenial tree—its 
stiff branches and spiky fronds lend little 
beauty to a dwelling-house. It does not 
satisfy English ideals of home and home 
surroundings. Here and there in open glades 
the newcomer found & tree of totally different 
character; of growth most graceful, thickly 
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studded with symmetrical boughs, bearing 
leaves whose shapely beauty might provide 
line studies for a draughtsman's pencil. 

Amid the universal wilderness of pines 
this tree became at once the symbol of wel!- 
remembered parks and gardeus in the dear 
motherland overseas. 

Other and most practical uses and possi- 
bilities gradually became known. 

The welcome maple was found to bear 
strange fruit. At certain seasons of the 
year its bark dripped forth sugar, a luxury of 
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utmost price in regions where shops are not 
to be found! For a long time after Canada 
was settled the colonists derived their chief 
supply of sugar from maple sap. We find 
here another excellent reason why the tree 
should be held in high esteem. 

Add to this the fact that its timber is 
easily worked, and that it possesses a finely 
patterned * grain," qualities which render it 
particularly suitable for the manufacture of 
furniture and for many other purposes of use 
and ornament. There are no such varied 


AT THE GUNNER'S FIRESIDE. 


by GEORGE ANDREW PATTERSON, R.N., 


aper. 


values in any member of the pine and spruce 
families ! 

Thus, “good for food and pleasant to the 
eyes," this maple of many virtues became 
the chosen shade tree in the settler's 
garden ground. As towns sprang up and 
public parks were laid out, the young nation 
did not forget its first love; and to-day, when 
woods put on their autumn glory-robes of 
yellow and red and brown,this self-same tree 
lends the chiefest beauty to Canada's “ Indian 
summer." The maple leaf for ever!“ 


Author of In the Gunns Cabin” “In the Middle Watch," ete ete 


3 my usual summer visit to my 
native seaport I looked up my friend 
the gunner, who lives in his own house, 
purchased with the prize-money he made on 
active service, and is tended in his declining 
years by an unmarried daughter. He begins 
to show & few infirmities, but is still toler- 
ably sound in hull and cheery as ever. 
Most of his evenings are enlivened by old 
shipmates, who look in, when they fight 
their battles over again, and set each other 
right concerning incidents that oceurred in 
former commissions. 

“Ho! my bold buccaneer!" was his 
boisterous salutation; “glad to see you 
again; heard you’d gone away to rusticate ; 
how do you like a country life?“ 

„Oh, so-so; I miss the inspiration of a 
sea horizon, and have come down to get a 
sniff of the briny, and to see how Point and 
Common Hard are looking up; so I ain still 
true to my first love.” 

„Ah, said he, ** east or west, home's best 
— vou can't better this old place." 

Sitting on the sofa was & boy of twelve 
or so, who had come over with a message. 
“One of my grandsons,” remarked my old 
friend. 

* Well, my little man," 1 said. “and what 
are you going to be?" 

But the boy was shy, and remained silent, 
so the gunner became his mouthpiece, and 
responded. “Oh, young Bob is going to 


sea like old Bob did: only you'll have a 
better start, won't vou, Bob ?" Then turning 
himself more directly to me he continued: 
"I was only a little over his age when I 
made a move and ran away to sex, sneaking 
off from home, such as it was, early one 
morning across London Bridge with four- 
pence stowed away in my trousers’ pocket. 
That bought me a loaf when I was hungry, 
and after dark I turned into a field with 
some sheep, and had supper, first biting a 
bit off the crust I had saved from my loaf, 
then nibbling at a turnip, turn and turn 
about, till it was all gone, then bunked down 
under lee of the hedge, and gota sleep. I 
got up at daylight, stiff and tired, but 
pegged away anain, and kept on pegging 
away, with short spells between, tiil I 
reached Sheerness, and got entered into the 
navy as third.class boy." 

The youngster on the sofa was now sitting 
upright with both ears pricked up, and when 
the speaker paused, he piped in with: ‘ And 
then you were glad, gran’pa? " 

“Well, yes, Bob, I was for a time. I 
liked my new life very well. Ihad my share 
of rope's.end now and again, but it was 
nothing to what was coming, for next year I 
was drafted off to sea, in a strict man-o’-war, 
and the thrashings I got then nearly broke my 
heart, and I often felt like jumping over- 
board. We boys would Le sometimes 
thrashed for nothing at all; here's one case I 
call to mind. We all messed together, a 
dozen in a mess, and one day my turn came 
to be cook, to dish up the dinner. So I set 
to work, mixed the flour with salt water — 
they couldn’t afford fresh water for mixing 
up—made a good big duff, and took it up to 
the oven to bake. But perhaps I didn’t fasten 
the oven door properly, or else somebody 
played me a dirty trick, for a little while 
after, when the ship lurched, out rolled the 
baking-dish bottom up, and my fine duff 
spluttered out on to the deck in the shape 
of a map of England. Of course it was 
good-bye to our dinner. That would have been 
bad enough; but next morning the whole lot 
of us, one after another, were tied to a rope 
ladder and tickled up with two dozen strokes 
of the cane for making the ship's deck dirty. 

“ But there, it won't do for me to frighten 
you, Bob. All this happened long, long ago, 
as far back as when Biily the Fourth was 
king. He didn't live long after, though, for 
I remember being out yonder at Spithead 
when the news came, and I helped pass alony 
the powder to fire the minute-guns that told 
the people Sailor Bill vas dead—no, they 
don't send little chaps like you to sea now, so 
you'll be all right  ; and then adding: Now 
run away home and tell father I'll come 
round to-morrow,’ the speaker piloted his 
grandson to the door io see the youngster 
safely off. 


Returning to his seat opposite me he 
resumed : * Thought we'd lost the run of you 
altogether. Now let's know how you've been 
going on while you've got the chance, as I'm 
expecting one of my mates that I wet- 
nursed into a warrant to drop in. He's just 
taken up his pension, but wants to get charge 
of a yacht, and fancies a word from me to 
Charley Beresford or Lord Brassey will go a 
long way. I thought it was he when you 
knocked; so you must not mind if you're 
eut short.” 

I hastened to assure him he need not feel 
uneasy on that account, for I was pleased to 
find my old friend's tongue was as long as 
ever. Thirty years had made but little 
difference, and here he was spouting by his 
fireside, just as he used to do in the steerage 
cab'n to the voung middies that crowded in 
to listen. So I felt sure, even should the 
shipmate put in an appearance, there would 
not be a Quakers’ meeting—I should hear 
something I could turn to account; but I 
never bargained for the genuine surprise that 
was in store for me. 

It was not long before a rap at the door 

announced a visitor, who presently entered 
the room. He was a burly, well-set man, 
just past the prime of life, who evidently had 
more go left in him than would te satisfied 
with merely sloping around doing nothing. 
Our host introduced, or rather referred us to 
one another, and we forthwith fell into 
general chat. 
But when it comcs toa matter of chin-mag 
I make but a pocr show, and very soon I 
dropped astern; so I shut up altogether and 
took to listening. Of course my companions 
talked shop and lingered lovingly over days 
of auld lang syne. 

‘Twas all a treat to listen to the gunner 
when he was fairly under way. As a talker 
in his own line he was hard to beat. I don't 
know whether I have before referred to his 
astonishing memory, but it was marvellous. 
He was a naval encyclopedia, and a popular 
encyclopedia too, not a mere embodiment of 
dry technicalities; knew the Navy List by 
heart, and a great many things about which 
the Navy List was silent. He could tell you 
in racy style of Admiral Jones, K.C.B., when 
a. reefer, being mastheaded on the way out 
to China; how strict Commodore B-—— 
stood young S ——. on the main bitts and sent 
for the sailmaker to sew up his pocl:ets 
because he would not keep his hands out; 
why the Commander-in-Chief sent home 
Lieutenant K — from the Mediterranean for 
the disposal of the Admiralty, and he was 
never employed again; how one of his old 
skippers used to pipe the second-class boys 
to hunt out Mr. Midshipman Lazy, who was 
so seldom forthcoming when his turn came 
to keep watch; of the way his messmates 
tried young S — by mock court-martial and 
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cobbed him over the gun-room table; how 
jolly old Admiral Y ——, when he was a mate 
and had his leave stopped, got over the ship's 
side on the strict quiet, made his way to 
a dignity ball at Barbadoes, danced a fan- 
dango with his washerwoman, and got on 
board again safe and sound coiled up under 
the thwarts of the captain's gig. And of 
these things and such as these did the 
gunner and his friend talk over that even- 
ing as they sat by the fireside. 

At length the latter remarked: ‘ Well, 
Im glad to clew up after close on forty 
years' service, man and boy." 

* Not so much time as I put in; and here 
you come out on more money," snapped out 
the gunner. 

“Ah, but throw in your G.H.P. (Green- 
wich Hospital Pension), and you yo to wind- 
ward, Bob.” 

“ Yes, and had all the rough of it, for it,“ 
was the gruff rejoinder. 

The fact was, his companion belonged to 
& younger generation, who in the general 
improvement of all ranks had succeeded to 
better pay and pensions, and it was a sore 
point to those of the old school. 

So, by way of diversion, I turned to the 
junior, remarking suavely, “ Yes, I expect it 
has been smoother sailing with you. Just 
before you came in, Bob was telling how he 
began seafaring; it appears there was no 
regular training in seamanship for boys, 
they had to pick it up best way they could, 
and he was licked into a sailorman with a 
rope’s end. Now you had the pull of him 
there, I dare say: How came you to join— 
for love of it?” 

* Well, partly ; though, to some extent, I 
was bound to go to sea. But it was a bitter 
disappointment at the start, for I wanted to 
be an officer at once, and not go in at the 
hawsehole. What put this high and mighty 
notion into my head was due to my being 
brought up in Greenwich School.“ 

" Ha!" J ejaculated, giving a little start 
of surprise, that caused the speaker to look 
up inquiringly ; but I passed it off with the 
commonplace remark that I had known 
some of the boys, and was interested in 
them. 

* Yes," he went on, father was away at 
the time up the Straits. His skipper took a 
fancy to him, and he became captain's cox- 
swain and his right-hand man. While away 
in the boat, he promised father to get his 
boy into the school, and was as good as his 
word, for before very long a blue envelope 
came, directing mother to let the doctor see 
what sort of stuff I was made of; and when 
he had pinched and punched me about, 
made me give a hop, skip, and a jump, and told 
me to cough, but not in his face, I was 
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marched off to the tailor, to be rigged up in 
a school suit. 

“In those days the boys didn’t wear 
sailor dress as now, but a jacket suit, and a 
sort of Glengarry cap, about which they 
were often chaffed by impudent outside 
youngsters ; perhaps you may have heard : 


t Three bits o' leather 
Stuck together 
Make a Greenwich boy a cap. 


For all that, when doubled up, a rare good 
weapon that cap used to make for our sham 
fights on holiday afternoons. 

" At first, and for a long time, I was all for 
play, and gave books the go-by. And I had 
to smart for it, for when I did try to make 
up leeway in my studies it was too late. 
What made me alter my hand was this: 
Our navy was on the change; one by one 
all our splendid three-deckers and sailing 
frigates were being turned into steamers, 
and the Admiralty found it necessary to 
educate a new class of engineer officers for 
a future steam navy. Four such vacancies 
were annually reserved for Greenwich 
School, and every quarter the most promis- 
ing lad in the exams. was dispatched to one 
of the royal dockyards with a good send-off 
in the shape of outfit. 

„Well, this was the prize I hoped to win 
when I turned over a new leaf; but I didn't 
win, though I tried hard, for when trial day 
came, another boy proved himself a better 
‘plus,’ and they sent him down here into 
this Yard, while I was rowed aboard the 
Alligator in the Thames, to wait for a pas- 
sage round to a training ship. 


It was a bitter pill, but I had to swallow 
it; and the medicine did me good. I saw I 
had thrown away one chance ; so I buckled to, 
as a sailor boy, passed through my training 
course creditably, and went to gea off and on, 
until I fell across McNabs there, who took 
me in hand down in his cabin at nights and 
put me up to writing my book for a gunner's 
warrant; after that I was all right." 

“ And you've put me up to something too,” 
I said, as I rose from my chair and held out 
my hand. He followed suit, looking a bit 
astonished, and we stood thus for a few 
moments hands across, until I resumed, 
„Well, this is a strange meeting! You don't 
know me, of course, and I shouldn't have 
known you if I had met you in the street. 
But look here, put two and two together, and 
see what it will come to. My name is P——- ; 
turn up the list and you'll find it among the 
engineers —and forty years back saw me at 
Greenwich School with one Cheesey W-—, 
the swiftest runner in the playground: so 
there you are; what do you make of that?” 

His astonishment had increased, and he 
was looking at me more keenly than ever; 
then a light sprang into his eyes, while 
he said slowly and inquiringly : 

“ Why, you don't mean to say you're the 
same P—— that —? 

" Yes, that's just it," I answered, for I 
could see he understood —“ the very fellow 
that cut you out of the prize, as you said just 
now, and I'm real glad to find you haven't 
done so badly after all." 

And then from his seat at the fireside the 
gunner put his spoke in and blurted out, 
„Well I'm blowed! ” 


THE INTERNATIONAL RUGBY 


d &ccompanying diagrams are designed 
to show at a glance the results of any 
year's international matches under Rugby 
Union Rules since the first game was played 
at Edinburgh in 1871, and at the same time 
to show the relative positions of the four 
countries at the close of each season. 

In diagram 1, which shows the “ inter- 
nationals“ from 1871 to 1893 inclusive, and 
in the upper portion of the second diagram, 
which is dedicated to the years 1804-99 in- 
clusive, a parallelogram of a certain size is 
credited for each victory gained in any parti- 
cular season to the country whose represen- 
tatives proved successful in the encounter, 


MATCHES 
By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


and a parallelogram half the size of the first 
mentioned is credited to each of the sides 
taking part in a drawn game; for instance, 
under that portion of the first diagram 
devoted to the year 1878 we see that England 
has a victory and a drawn game to its credit, 
Scotland a drawn game, and Ireland nothing ; 
moreover, as the lettering on each parallelo- 
gram refers to the side with which the drawn 
game was played, or over which the victory 
was gained, we further learn that in the year 
in question, the England v. Scotland match 
ended in a drawn game, and that England 
defeated Ireland—only two internationals 
being played. 


(1871-1899) AT A GLANCE. 


To take another example in which the 
whole series of matches were played. In 1893 
England defeated Ireland, Scotland drew with 
the sister Isle, but defeated England, and the 
Welshmen had the honour of crediting their 
country with victories over England,Scotland, 
and Ireland, and the fact that her resultant 
column of victories is so immeasurably taller 
than those three, shows that she was un- 
doubtedly easily Champion for the year with 
Scotland & bad second, England third, and 
Ireland the holder of the wooden spoon. 

Starting on the left-hand side of the dia- 
gram, we see that the first international under 
Rugby Rules resulted in a victory to Scotland, 
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the defeat being wiped out the following year 
by the English team in London. In 1875 an 
Irish fifteen came to London to compete for 
international honours, but was defeated; and 
a couple of years later, Scotland, who have 
that year & victory over England to their 
credit, travelled to Belfast and administered 
so signal a defeat to the Irish team (6 goals 
and 2 tries to nothing) that next yenr we find 
that the Thistle and the Shamrock did not 
meet in friendly rivalry under the Rugby 
code. 

In 1879 the heights of the English and 
Scots columns are identical, but to England 
the Championship of the season must be 
awarded because of her heavier scoring; in 
1886, where the same state of affairs again 
occurs owing to the superiority of the English 
and Scots teams over their rivals, the ad- 
vantage of points lies with Scotland; in 1888, 
in which year England did not compete and 
each of the competing sides claimed a victory, 
Ireland claims the heaviest scores and there- 
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remarkable for the fact that Ireland scored 
at the expense of Scotland, the first victory 
to ber credit in this series of matches; 
Wales achieved a like success at the expense 
of Ireland for the first time in 1884. During 
the two seasons 1888-1889 England did not 
take part in the competition, and the 
Championship in going to Ireland, the 
balance of points being in her favour dur- 
ing the former season, for the first time 
went to a country other than England or 
Scotland ; in 1893 Wales tasted champion- 
ship honours for the first time. 

It will be observed that England beat al 
three of her opponents in the same season in 
the years 1880, 83, '84, and '92; Scotland 
beat all three of her opponents in '91 and 
'95, Ireland in '94 and '99, and Wales in '93. 

In October 1893 the present mode of 
scoring was adopted, with the result that the 
points scored by each country in the Inter- 
nationals from and including 1894 onwards 
can be compared one with another. In the 
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fore the Championship, which, on the same 
grounds, must be awarded to Scotland in 
1890 and to England in 1897—Wales this 
year, '97, owing to the trouble regarding the 
Gould testimonial, retiring from the com- 
petition, which was decided on the thrce 
matches played by the three countries 
remaining. In 1898 Scotland is awarded the 
Championship by the sporting authorities, 
for, although her resultant column is only 
equal to that of England and she scored less 
points, she played one match less, was 
undefeated, and the balance of points in her 
favour when those scored against her are 
subtracted from those scored for her, is greater 
than that of any of the other countries. 

In 1850 England for the first time 
defeated Scotland, Ireland, and Wales in one 
season; this year, by the way, saw the 
Welshinan's first experience of an inter- 
national match, and England at Blackheath 
ran up against them the record score for & 
match of this description of 8 goals and 5 
tries to nothing. The following year is 


lower portion of the second diagram the 
heights of the various columns are drawn in 
proportion to the total points scored by 
the country whose record the column sets 
forth in the particular year for which the 
score is desired. Thus in 1894 we see that 
England scored 29 points, and from the 
subdivision of the column we further 
see that 5 were scored in the Eng- 
land «v. Ireland match, and 24 in the 
match betv cen England and Wales; England 
obviously did not score in the match with 
Scotland. Scotland's 6 points were, it will 
be observed, scored entirely at England's 
expense, Ireland's 15 were contributed by 
Wales 3, Scotland 5, and England 7; Wales’ 
10 by England 3 and Scotland 7. A glance 
at the columns in the upper portion of the 
figure shows that Ireland was easily 
Champion for that year, beating all three of 
her opponents, notwithstanding the fact that 
England scored in points a total so greatly in 
excess of that of the sister isle. It is a 
strange fact that only once since the new 
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system of scoring has come into vogue has — the season, neither victory nor drawn game Fnglish Rose. Let us hope that the forth- 
the heaviest scorer cf points been Champion was placed to her credit, and her total coming season will have a different tale to 
for the yeur, and that was in 1897, when the scoring in the course of the three matches tell. The following table shows the number 
competition was more or less of a fiasco, on played by her was 1 try at the expense of of matches won, drawn, or lost by each 
P T . p . , division of the United Kingdom against each 


! l | . other division u n y 900 
— — l v. ENGLAND v. SCOTLAND V. IRELAND v. WALES T) po di uM * 1900. 
1e total number of matches won, lost, 
— and drawn by each division is as follows: 
Won Drawn Tost Won. Drawn. Lost Won Drawn Lo-t Won Drawn Lost f WM og JL 


Si — — — - 1 = 


England . A ? — — - 9 8 10 1 6 11 | 4 
Beetland 20. 0. . 09 s 9 — — —— 17 2 3 10 1 4 ' Percent- 
Ireland . ^ r " 6 1 16 " 2 17 rco dy uem — 6 | 1 7 ave of 
Wales 4 1 11 4 1 W 7 L 6 — — = ee Won Drawn Lost Total matches 
l i | i | i a U 50 won to 
hee ee I US 7 =, — ee ccc dM ea Md gc dq ME | matehe3 
* T ^ * . Tay «d 
account of the retirement of Wales before Wales, who retaliated to the extent of 4 l ' on 
the International series was played out. goals and 2 tries. England also contributed ^ ^  — ^^ ^ —- S CM NC 
The painful position in which England a penalty goal and a try to the Irish score, England ,, 26 | 0 13 65 55 
was left at the close of last season is graphi- anda goal to that of Scotland; altogether LOL = he " | 2 ; 5 | 5 
cally portrayed in that portion of the her opponents helped themselves to 37 points Wales.. 15 3 27 45 22 
diagram devoted to the year 1890; during at the expense of the representatives of the OP EC EM : 
— — 5222923432 
By J. PavL TavLon. 
Ms of the boys who will read these pages Tor running tackle, even if no winch can ease" may now think their turn is due; sol 
may be out of reach of shops-—as he made, it is well to have a good length of will only add wherever you go, all over the 


„.O. .“ readers are scattered all over the spare line wound on some sort of reel, and world, keep a few fish-hooks and a piece of 
world; therefore we will begin by a few placed in your pocket. Two or three bits of. fine cord in your pocket. You never know 
hints as to how to manage without regular wire fastened along the rod will answer for when they may save ycu from starvation. 


fishing tackle, for the special benefit of rings. and you will be prepared to give a ; . ° . ° . 5 
outlanders. little line if you should happen to hook a Turning now to the art of anpling iu civil- 

To begin with the most necessary part of monster. ised countries, you will find it best to go to 
your outfit—the hook. If you have some It will thus be seen that about the only the nearest tackle-makers and buy rods and 
iron wire and a file. it is easy to make a essential thing for catching fish is a line. lines according to your means, unless you 
fairly sharp hook, with a rough barb to it. This, of some sort, you must have, even if find the charges at your town very high, in 
If you have no wire, nor any pins, but are you have to make it of the tibres of trees, or which case get a copy of the “Fishing 
provided with needles, these can be used if by unravelling your dress. Gazette“ for twopence, and write for a 
you fasten your line to the middle of one; Bait of some sort can almost always be catalogue to one of the makers advertising 
for a jerk given when the tish takes the bait found. Almost any insect or smallanimal — there. 
will fix the needle across its jaws. This that is fourd by the water will do. The The prices you should pay for fairly service- 
plan is alopted commonly with eels, even grubs of wasps, bees, or hornets are good, able rods, ete. are as follows: An ordinary 
when hooks are available. A piece of very and worms, caterpillars, grasshoppers, and bottom-fishing rod, from 2s. 6d. to 5s. ; a fly 
hard wood or a strong fish-bone will answer large flies will be equally useful. Tor fish rod, 3s. 6d. to 10s. 6d.; gut lines 6d. for 3 
the same purpose, and this is the material of prey a small fish is of course best, but yards; hooks 6d. to is. a dozen; flies (on 
that the savages use. a strip of shining tin from a meat-can hooks) 1s. to 2s. a dozen; porcupine floats, 

In the usual way, however, fish-hooks and (which is often to be had) is almost equally — 1d. to 3d. each; cork floats ld. to Gd.; 
lines will be obtainable at the roughest and good. It should be bent so that it spins winches ls. 6d. to 5s. ; winch lines from 2d. 
most remote of stores, and your most com- when dragged through the water, and the to ld.avard; plummets (roll) 1d. each; bait 
mon difficulty will be with the rod, and with hooks should hang just behind. boxes 1d. to 3d. each; pocket-books Gd. to 
running tackle. For some fish a bit of white feather tied 2s. 6d. 

In countries where bamboo is common, of on a hook, and dragged along the top of the It will be seen that a fair outfit can be had 
cours? you will use that, but any straight water like a tly, proves effective, especially — forbottom-fishing for 10s., and for fly-fishing 
and light stick will answer vour purpose. if a scarlet tag can be attached. for a little more. There will be alsoa few 
If you find length to be important, take two There are some heavy fish which are incidental expenses, and if money is no object 
pieces, of ash and willow by preference, and ground feeders, such as the cat-fish. These you can spend as much upon fishing as upon 
cut a long splice in cach after seeing that may be caught by throwing ina piece of almost any hobby under the sun, and you 
the taper will be fairly even. meat on a hook, and letting it lie till taken, will get value, in a way, for your money ; for 

You will find that fine whipeord will be but this is not a very interesting sort of it is very pleasant to fish with a ten-guinea 
most convenient for making a firm splice fishing. split-cane fly rod and fittings to match, and 
quickly, as you can put on a heavy strain It must be remembered that in the kind of all other things can be had in proportion. 
while bending it round, without danger of fishing we had in view up to the present the I &m purposely leaving out of account 
breaking. A spree bound with thread and sole object has been to catch fish, whether — salmon-fishing, though spring is a good time 
waxed looks neater, of course, but takes by artistic methods or not. for it, as that is an amusement which very 
longer, and is not so strony. The splice If nets had been at hand it would have few boys (or men either) can afford. 
should be 5 or 6 inches long at least, and been best in many cases to use them; for the Perhaps a hint to such boys as chance to 


much longer if the rod is à very long one. very existence of yourself and friends might have the run of a salmon river may be 
With regard to lines, as a rule it will be depend on the food that could be obtained by useful. It is simply to be very careful that 
best to use the finest you can get next the hunting and fishing. Even short of thisitis all your tackle is always sound. Many a 
hook, though this does not apply if fish are natural and right that the means of taking good salmon has been taken by the trout 
large. Use gut it you ean get it. and if not, fish should be of a different nature under — fisher who has borne this in mind, and many 


horse-hair, single if fish are small, and different circumstances. a one (and trout also) has been lost hy the 
triple plaited if otherwise. If by chance you had no line but a short careless fisher. 
Of course common twine will do very well length of copper wire, many fish of the pike To come to practical matters: when vou 


for fish in new countries, and whipcord may tribe may be taken by snaring. This is done start in the morning make sure that nothing 
often be desirable, or even fine wire, which by making a running loop of wire, fastening is left behind, not even your food, though 
is now made very flexible. This last is it to the end of a pole, and putting it gently that, to a boy, ought to be unimportant! 


especially suitable for fish of prey, which over the fish's head. It is very provoking after a ten mile 
might bite through any other line, except This is done commonly in England, but walk to find the middle joint of your rod 
indeed loosely plaitel hemp. For float, the only on waters where pike are considered missing. 

cork from a bottle, slit half through, will be vermin. On other rivers it is punishable as We are not all Christopher Norths, to 
iound to answer well enough, and can poaching. think nothing of the twenty extra miles and 


easily be cut into suitable snape, Perhaps the boys who "live at home at make una good bag after all. At 
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If you have a long tramp to your river, 
don't hurry at starting. No advantage 
comes of that. Walk the whole distance 
as evenly as possible till you get to the 
last ridge, when you may safely imitate 
Charles Kingsley, and run like a hare down 
the valley to the river. 

At present we will treat of trout-fishing (for 
which spring is far the best time), though 
roach-fishing must be mentioned after- 
wards. 

On reaching the moorland stream, which 
is your goal, sit quiet a minute on the 
heather, and watch. In some of the quiet 
pools you may see rises, und then you will 
be sure that fish are there. 

Put your rod together, beginning by 
attaching the top joint to the next, and so on. 
Then fasten on the wiuch, and run the line 
carefully through every ring. Then knot the 
casting line (which should be two or three 
yards of fine gut) to it, putting the stouter 
end next the rod. 

For fly take a '*March.brown," which 
should always be on your cast in spring, and 
put it on the end of your line. Then puta 
“red palmer” on rext, aud then a black 
one—each fly two feet from the other, and 
fasten it (except in the case of the end fly) to 
n bit of gut about two inches long in such a 
manner that it sticks out nearly at right 
angles to your casting line. 

You will find these three flies do as well 
as a larger variety in most moorland streams, 
especially if you have a little gold and silver 
tinsel on the hook also. 

If you begin by fishing a pool, and the 
water is low and clear, take care you are not 
seen, and fish up stream; but if the conditions 
are otherwise, spring fishing is often best 
conducted down stream, in the fashion 
adopted by the natives, who seldom fish at 
all unless the water is a little coloured, and 
then often with worm. 

Cast over rises as much as possible, but 
do not wait for them. Keep your flies in 
the water as much as you can, and your line 
us nearly tight as possible. 

Strike gently at every indication of arise 
at your fly, even if it is only the flash of a 
yellow belly. Very often a fish will hook 
himself in a sharp stream, but don't trust to 
that. If your fish is small, as is usually the 
case in these streams, jerk him out quickly, 
and try again. If you hook two at once 
this is not safe; you must play them. 

Also if you get hold of one a little over 
the usual two ounces. 

While fish rise well keep at it ; they always 
go off after a while, and then you cau rest. 

On a good spring day on a Cornish, 
Devon, Scotch, or Welsh moorland stream 
even the beginner should get two or three 
dozen little trout, while the expert may have 
a hundred. 

Make the most of it while April lasts. 
You will find it more difficult in May, aud 
later on you may have to be contented with 
a tenth part of your April sport. 

A word as to dress. If you are strong 
perhaps waders are unnecessary, but do not 
uet wet if you can avoid it. You may feel 
no inconvenience now, and yet have to pay 
for it by stiff joints in after-life. Wear 
woollen always in spring fishing. It is often 
cold and always uncertain. Let your outer 
clothes be sober in colour; loud dressing 
disgusts trout. Never wear a white hat of 
any sort. 

It is not worth while to carry a landing- 
net unless you have access io water where 
trout are known to be large; you can easily 
make a landing-net out of a long length of 
common cane (your schoolmaster knows 
where to get it) bent round and tied together 
for a handle. Of course & net must be run 
upon it. "This will cost about 1s. in all, and 
wil be lighter and nearly as good as an 
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expensive landing-net. As to theexact spots 
in a stream best worth fishing, it depends 
much on the quantity of water. In spring 
there is often a little flood on. If so, the 
eddies by the sides are often best. If not, 
every eddy behind a big stone sticking up 
from the water is a sure haunt for a trout, 
and he will generally take a suitable fly, if 
properly presented. 

As the trout-fishing on the deeper and 
quieter waters of the lowlands is seldom of 
much use till May, we will postpone that 
subject, and only add a few hints as to the 
roach. fishing to be had in the same rivers in 
the spring, and especially in April. 

It must be remembered that in the 
Thames, and some of its tributaries, it is 
ilegal after March 16, but roach are 
generally in capital condition till the end of 
April, and the sport they afford then is far 
better than in June, after the close time is 
over, when they are flabby and lanky, not 
having recovered from spawning. 

For roach-fishing, a bamboo rod should be 
used (white cane, if you can aflord it) and 
fine gut line, without running tackle. Many 
anglers use single hair, and this is best if 
no large fish are in the river, for a roach 
of 12 or 2 lb. gives capital sport on single 
hair, as I can testify. 

On most rivers you can find a roach swim 
by noting the worn state of the bank, and 
the remains of ground-bait, etc.; but on a 
private stream select a swim about four or 
tive feet deep, over gravel, neither very fast 
nor slow, and with an even bottom. 

Bring a seat with you, and sit on it. 
Prepare your tackle quickly, and plumb your 
depth without disturbing the water. ‘Then 
throw in a little bran and bread, or chewed 
bread. 

Adjust your float that your bait may be 
one inch from the bottom, and let it be so 
shotted that the tip of the porcupine-quill 
(which you must use) is only 4 in. out of 
the water. Let your line be fastened tightly 
to the tip of your rod, and do not have more 
than 16 in. between rod top and float tip 
unless compelled by circumstances. Strike 
gently at the slightest nibble, not taking the 
line out, but lifting it two or three inches. 

But bait should have been mentioned 
before this point. It should consist of a pill 
of kneaded bread, about as big as a pea. 
The best way to make this paste is to take a 
piece of the crumb of bread, one day old, 
and dip it in clean water, and then squeeze 
it tightly in a rag, and knead it into a stiff 
paste. 

You can use gentles if you prefer it, but 
paste Is generally better, unless you have to 
contend with a strong stream which washes 
off your paste. Gentles can be had at the 
butcher's, though he will often pretend he 
hasn't one in his shop. Those you buy at 
the tackle shops are in better condition, and 
therefore preferable. 

To return to our roach: it is easy to deal 
with small fish which can be lifted out 
promptly, by disjointing your rod, without 
rising from your scat; but à large roach on 
ihe tine tackle described must be carefully 
played for some minutes, or he will break 
away. The net will be found most useful, 
and, if single hair is used, absolutely neces- 
sary. 

If roach cease to feed, you will find often 
that a pike has come into the swim. If 
so, it is best to try another place, though if 
9 pike were in season you might try for 

im. 

If you catch some good roach do not let 
them lie about in the wind and sun; put 
them in a linen bag, and they will form a 
capital addition to your supper, if properly 
cooked. 

Some of the best roach-fishing is to be 
had in the Norfolk rivers, and there is no 


close time there. They should not be caught, 
however, in May or June. l 

Roach-fishing in ponds is rather slow 
work. Quietness and fine tackle are most 
important, if the pond is clear. It is well to 
watch the roach and get your bait near 
them. 

They often swim about in shoals, and will 
sometimes take a bit of paste or a caterpillar 
before your eyes. Jn pond fishing it is 
better to keep your bait two or three inches 
from the bottom, or even higher if the fish are 
visible, and to move it often, but very gently. 
It is generally best to avoid single hair in 
pond fishing, as most ponds contain large 
carp, which occasionally take a brit, and are 
certain to break hair. 

In conclusion, let me remind ycu that 
though patience may be an angler’s chief 
virtue, he requires many others; and that 
the quality which most conduces to success 
in fishing is the ability to adapt oneself to 
circumstances; and also to make friends 
rather than enemies of all you meet in your 
rambles; and to rememher to be courteous, 
even to the keeper who comes up, perchance, 
with a big stick, to know “what on earth 
you mean by fishing this here water!“ 


ou gioco 


WHAT SHALL I BE? 


V.—A SANITARY INSPECTOR, 


By Akrutr C. JAMES, Assoc. M. Inst. C. E.; Town 
surveyor, Grays. 


i must be many readers of the * D.O.P." whose 

parents or guardians are not in a position to pay 
premiums for a term of pupilage to a profession 
during which no salary is received. To these, if they 
have an inclination towards sanitary work, an appoint- 
ment as Sanitary Inspector affords fair prospect of 
advancement, though the salaries which are obtainable 
are not large. For one, however, who kuows and dces 
his duty, a certain security of office is given by the 
fuct that the consent of the Local Government Beard 
is necessary before an appointment can be made, and 
before the holder can be dismissed ; and to the latter 
course they would certainly not consent without good 
reason shown. 

This, thereiore, is some consideration to set against 
the compa atively low salaries, which usually cem- 
mence at about £80 per annum and rarely rise above 
£2U0; though in a few towns the senior Inspectors 
receive larger suis. 

There is no special training required by law for the 
holders of appointinents as Sanitary Inspectors, but in 
practice this is necessary if the duties are to be properly 
carried out. 

A lad who has served an apprenticeship te a builder 
or plumber having plenty of sanitary work to do is in 
a good position for becoming a Sanitary Inspector if 
he wish to do so, and is of studious habits. He should 
thoroughly stndy the theoretical side of the work on 
Which he is practically enguged ; and then enter for 
cnc of the periodical examinations held by the Sanitary 
Institute. 

It is now almost a sine qud non that candidates for 
appointinents should bold the certificate of this body, 
and application should be made to the Secretary, 
Mr. E. White Wellis, Parkes Muscum, Margaret Street, 
W., for a syllabus of the subjects of examination, with 
Which will be sent copies of papers ect. previcusly. and 
u list of books which candidates are advised to studs. 

The name * Nuisance Inspector," by which, perhaps, 
this official is more generally known, is rather a mis- 
leading one; for though the detection and abatement 
of nuisances forms a large part of the duties, there are 
many other matters to be attended to not in any way 
less important. Among them may be mentioned the 
inspection of dairies, cowsheds, milkshops, hake hound 
slaughter-liouses common ledging-Louses, and premises 
Where what are known as “offensive” trades are 
carried on under licence, It is also lis duty, wlien 
infectious disease breaks cut in a house, to sce that 
patients are properly isolated at home: or, where this i- 
impossible, to remove the sick persons to the ho-pital. 
now provided in most places for that purpose. He ba- 
likewise to prevent the sale of fruit. meat, or other 10. 
Which from any cause has become unfit to eat, ail 
where he finds food exposed. for sale in this condition, 

to seize it, and, after obtaining an order to do so Iron: a 
magistrate, to have it destroyed. 

If these, and many other duties whieh might be 
mentioned, nre to be efficiently carried cut, a cen- 

siderable amount of legal knowledge is necessary in order 
that the proper steps may be taken in each case, besi. es 
which the officer must be wellup iu all sanitary mattus, 
such as drainage, ventilation, etc. 

It goes without saving that detects arise mest 
frequently on property belonging to the owner who 
are least willing to spend money iu remedying then ; 


consequently great tact is required if the work is to be 
done specdily and without recourse to legal proceedings 
which would not only lead to friction and unpleasant- 
ness, but make the process a very lengthy one. 

It is very essential, therefore, that sanitary inspec- 
tors, like other people, should have their tempers well 
under control; for owners of insanitary property, when 
required to put their houses in order, are apt to say 
nasty things to the officer, forgetting that he is only 
performing tlie duty for which they, in common with 
other ratepayers, pay him a salary. 

I must not omit to mention that this is a profession 
open to girls as well as boys, as there is now a con- 
siderable number of female inspectors who are specially 
useful in towns where there are factories employing 
women to à considerable extent. 
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QUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Continued from page 368.] 


XXV.—Amateur Photography. 


0 page 557 of our last Volume we offered Prizes to 

the amount of Five Guineas in connection with an 
amateur photographic competition. We suggested 
five classes into which the work was to be divided, and 
said the prize- money would be apportioned according 
to the judgment of the adjudicators. Appended is the 
Award, from which it will be seen that we have been 
led to increase the total amount of prize-money origin- 
ally offered. We are glad to see many old “ B.O.P.” 
competitors amongst the prize and certificate winners, 
as well as a large number of new readers. We shall 
reproduce a few of the principal photographs in an early 
number, to show the kind of work sent in. 


Section I.—SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Prize—10s. 64. 

ROBERT FLAT, 124 Belmont Road, Anfield, Liverpoo'. 
CERTIFICATES. 

H. Gardiner, Essendene, Downside Road, Clifton, 
Bristol ; H. M. Tansley, Britannia House, Beach Road, 
Lowestoft; J. C. Holland, Sheba Mine, Eureka City. 
Trausvaal, S. Africa. 


AL 
Section II.—PORTRAITS. 
Prize—15s. 
M. E. M. DoNALDSON, 8) Wellesley Road, Croydon, 
CERTIFICATES. 
R. W. Copeman, Kuklos Cottage, Henstridge, 
Somerset; Edward Alexander Godwin, Chipping 


Cumpden, Gloucestershire ; George Russell, 25 Ingrave 
Street, Falcon Road, Battersea, S. W.: Gerald Salomons, 
Platt Lane, Rusholme, Manchester; Reginald Scott, 
Box 539, Woodstock, Ontario, Canada; Johnnie C, 
Holland, Sheba Mine, Eureka City, Transvaal, 8. 
Africa ; H. H. Tansley, Britannia House, Beach Road, 
Lowestoft ; H. C. Holroyd, 47 St Ronans Road, South- 
sea; Binodbehari Senroy, 10 Sadanund Bazar, Benares 
City, N.W.P., India. 
Pa? 


Section III.—LANDSCAPES. 
Prizes—15s. each. 


R. W. Cop ua, Henstridge, Somerset. 
M. E. M. DONALDSON, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon. 


Prizes—10s. 64, each. 
H. GARDINER, Essendene, Downside Road, Clifton, 
Bristol. 
EDITH A. J. WRIGHT, 153 Upper Kennington Lane, 
Vauxhall, SE. 


— 


Pri:e—5s. 
EVELYN GRIMSTON, 9 Queen Street, Mayfair, w. 


CERTIFICATES, 


Gerald Salomons, Platt Lane, Rusholme, Man- 
chester; Gilbert Thomas Daniel, 12 Rifle Crescent, 
Victoria Roa, Aston, Birmingham; Bertha Lloyd, 8 
Westwood Park, Forest Hill; John Paterson, jun., 31 
Bullionfielad Cottages, Invergowrie, by Dundee ; Edward 
Alexander Godson, Chipping Campden, Gloucester: 
«hire; John Pearson, Normanhurst, Lytham, Lancs ; 
E. Hunt, 12 Walton Street, Oxford ; Benjamin S. W. 
Cooper, 16 Hillside Crescent, Edinburgh; Mary 
Harriett Mann, Swaton Vicarage, Folkingham ; H. 
Pettitt, 65 Osbaldeston Road, Stoke Newington, N.; 
George D. Pontin, Church House, Tapton, Arundel: 
R. 0. Headon, Ashburton, Grove Park, Denmark Hill, 
H. K.: Arthur T. Nicholls, Trouville, College Road. 
Norwich; H. H. Tansley, Britannia House, Beach 
Road, Lowestoft ; George Alfred Strickland, 68 Can- 
field Gardens, West Hampstead, N.w ; H.C. Holroyd, 
41 St. Ronans Road, Southsea ; Constance F. Manisty 
Arathoon, The Lawn, 59 Ladbrooke Grove, Notting 
Hil, w.; Johnnie C. Holland, Sheba Mine, Eureka 
Oity, Transvaal, S. Africa; Willie S. Downie, Wood- 
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side, Lenzie, N B. ; John O. Woodrow, 16 Patten Road, 
Wandsworth Common, 8.W.; Otbert Boucher, La 
Viotte, Besancon, Doubs, France; Alan James 8. 
Yates, 12 Barrington Road, Crouch End, N. ; Maurice 
Houghton, 8 Thornsett Road, Anerley, London, 8.8. ; 
Arthur Elcoate B. Steane, 87 Cunningham Street, 
Northcote, Victoria, Australia ; George Wallis, 36 The 
Oval, Kennington, z.; Binodbehari Senroy, 10 Sada- 
nund Bazar, Benares City, N.W.P., India; Edwyn 
Jervoise Henniand Park, Basingstoke; Arthur 8. 
Day, Eversleigh, Park Road, Dewsbury. 


Section IV.— INDOOR AND OUTDOOR 
PETS. 


I'rize—155. 
R. W. COPEMAN, Henstridge, Somerset, 


CERTIFICATES, 


Evelyn Grimston, 9 Queen Street, Mayfair: Edward 
Alexander Godson, Chipping Campden, Gloucester. 
shire; Johnnie C. Holland, Sheba Mine, Eureka City, 
‘Transvaal, S. Africa; Constance F. Manisty Arathoon, 
The Lawn, 59 Ladbrooke Grove, Notting Hill, w. 


LR] 
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Section V.—SNAPSHOTS. 
Prizes—10s. 6d. each. 


EVELYN GRIMSTON, 9 Queen Street, Mayfair, w. 
R. O. HEADON, Ashburton, Grove Park, Denmark Hil’, 
8. E. 


CERTIFIC ATES, 


M. E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon ; 
Edith A. J. Wright, 153 Upper Kennington Lane, &.E. ; 
G. Solomons, Platt Lane, Rusholme, Manchester; . 
W. M. Astle, Repton, Burton-on-Trent ; T. E. Bray, 
2 Arthur Terrace, Huxley Rosd, Leyton, k.; George 
Wallis, 36 The Oval, Kennington, S.E ; S. H. Freeman, 
New Windsor Street, Uxbridge, Middlesex: Arthur 
Smith, 2 Norman Cotts, South Kirkby, nr. Wakefield ; 
Alan J. S. Yates, 12 Barrington Road, Crouch End, x.; 
H. H. Tansley, Britannia House, Beach Road, Lowes- 
toft: C. Hilton Hutchinson, Kent House, Eastbourne ; 
T. Foster, 28 Manley Road, Whalley Range, Man- 
chester; H. C. Holroyd, 47 St. Ronans Road, Southsea ; 
Constance F, M. Arathoon, The Lawn, 59 Ladbrooke 
Grove, Notting Hill, w. 


A WET HALF-HOLIDAY. 


Hm ruin Look at the rain! 
Another half-holiday ruined again! 
What can you do, when you're cooped up in- 
doors ? 
A wet afternoon is the greatest of bores— 
And outside unceasingly 
Drearily, drearily, 
Down comes the rain. 


Rain, rain—Nothing but rain' 
It will never clear up before tea-time, that's plain. 
We've read till we're tired, we've played drauglits 
and chess, 
The small boys are making no end of a mess— 
And outside unceasingly, 
Drearily, drearilv. 
Down comes the rain. 


Rain, rain—Dother the rain! 
Everything goes the wrong way of the grain. 
The master on duty's as tired of us 
As we are of him, aud, if anything, ' wus'— 
While outside unceasingly, 
Drearily, drearily, 
Down comes tlie rain. 


Rain, rain—Plague on the rain! 
Why couldu't it go to the Desert, or Spain, 
Or some place where it's wanted, at least for to- 
day 
When we had the great match of the season to 
play— 
But outside unceasingly, 
Drearily, drearily, 
Down comes the rain. 


Rain, rain—Look at the rain! 
Hullo, though! Hooray, boys! It's clearing again! 
The sun's coming out; theres a patch of blue 
sky— 
I think we can manage n game if we try, 
Now that outside the sunshine has 
Cheerily, cheerily, 
Followed the rain. 
H. Sr. Joux SEAMER. 


^ 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE “B.O.P.” MODEL YACHT 
" LIVELY." 


E. A. MARSH writes to us from Cardiff : *T enclose 
you an amateur photo of model yacht Lirely made 
from drawings in the * D.O.P.' She is 4 ft. long, 7 ft. 
6 in. from heel to toymast, and 7 ft. 6 in. from bow- 
sprit to end of boom, has a polished mahogany deck, 
and altogether makes a very nice model, and an ex- 
ceptionelly fast sailer. It took me about 48 hours to 
make her, or the evenings and Saturdays of about three 
weeks, I shall be most pleased if you will cause the 
photo to be printed in the * B.O.P.” 


— 


E 
"AT THE FRONT.” 


LIEUTENANT MACNAGHTEN, who was taken prisoner, 
with thirty Gordon Highlanders, in the fight on Wagon 
Hill, is the youngest son of Lord Macnagbhten. An- 
other Lord of Appeal—viz. Lord Davey—has a son at 
Ladysmith. There are in all six judges who have 
sons engaged in the war, the others being the Lord 
Chief Justice, the Master of the Rolls, Lord Justice 
Romer, and Mr. Justice Stirling, 


- — 


ce) 


ANNIVERSARY OF GORDON’S 
DEATH. 


THE Rev. J. W. ADAMS, V.C., who this year, by the 
request of the Prince of Wales, preached the anniver- 
sary sermon on the death of General Gordon at 
Sandringham Church, is the only clergyman who has 
ever received the much-coveted distinction of the 
Victoria Cross. This was awarded for gallantry at 
the battle of Charasiah, near Cabul, in 1879, shortly 
after the entry into that city of Sir Frederick Roberts. 
Some men of the *th Royal Lancers had fallen into 
n deep ditch in close proximity to the enemy, and, 
eceing their predicament, Mr. Adams jumped into the 
water and, under a heavy fire, succceded in rescuing 
the troopers from their perilous position. He is now 
rector of Stow Bardolph, Downham Marke“. 


— 


o 
OUR OCEAN LINERS. 


A wnITER in the “Quarterly Review," in the course 
of an article ou * Our Ocean Liners," tells us that tlie 
non-professional reader is inclined to believe that, since 
the speed of ocean steamers has regularly increased and 
records have constantly been broken in the past, the 
same process may be indefinitely continued. The early 
Atlantic vessela made passages of from thirteen to 
sixteen days; tlie vovage is now done in five and a- 
half to six days. Having been thus reduced by more 
than one-half in the course of sixty years, why should 
it be supposed that finality has been reached? This 
&eemns sound reasoning, but it is not so. Approxi- 
mately, the writer reminds us, the power required to 
propel a vessel increases in the ratio of the cube of the 
speed. To double the speed, therefore, the power 
would have to be incre»sed eight times, Engineers 
admit the possibility of great advances through the 
application and improvement of the steam-turbine, but 
as yet these are only far-off dreams, It may surprise 
some boys to learn that a modern Atlantic liner must 
earn about 16,0007. clear per trip before a penny of 
profit is made, so great are the expenses of upkeep. 


Own Paper. 


To M. Boys.—If needing advice, write brief plain 
letters and come to the point at once. 


A. CARTWRIGHT.— You can get slate from any builder's, 
but if you have none to whom you ean apply, you can 
use wood. The tank will, however, be much more 
likely to leak. For a fresh-water aquarium you 
might use zine for the bottom, which would be 
better than wood, though not so good as slate. You 
had better cement a piece of glass, the exact size of 
the bottom, over it if you use wood or zine. Use 
plenty of cement, so as to prevent the water getting 
to the wood if possible. The cement is a brown 
material sold by all dealers, 


CAMERAS.—Second-hand cameras are sold by Sands 
& Hunter, 20 Cranbourne Street, Leicester Square, 
London, W.C., or W. Butcher & Son, Blackheath, 
R.E., but for your £2 you could get a fairly good one 
new, say Griffiths’ “Two-guinea” hand-camera 
(which, new, is £1 19s. 10d.), or some others of which 
you can get a list from any dealer, say Spiers & Pond, 
Queen Victoria Street, Kc. But whatever you 
decide on buying, take our advice and refuse any 
that does not take full-sized quarter plates. This 
enables you to use any brand of plate you like, and 
does not tie you down to those made by the maker of 
the camera, as many of these instruments which take 
unusual sizes do. Also get one that takes cut films 
and not roller films, if you wish to be left free to 
carry out your own desires, Most of them will take 
cither plates or films. 


SHOOTING (H. C.).—You'll get over the ringing of eara 
in time. Shoot away at a target, but don't shout 
birds Cruel ! 


VARICOSE VEINS (Troubled).—No, you cannot cure 
yourself. 


OPEN BEDROOM WiNDows (F. W. H.).—1. Yes, every 
night. 2. Continue cold bath winter and summer. 


SHORT-SIGHTED (G. C. H.).—You must get fitted with 
proper glasses, 

ASTUMATICAL (Faith).—Thanks for your good opinion 
of “BOP but we could not prescribe without 
examination, 


VERGETARLE-M «nrows AND Rosy CHEEKS (H. E.). — 
1. Get the plants from a professional nurseryman. 
Put in well-manurel bels about two feet apart in 
May. 2. Exercise, cold bath, and beef, 


THE Anux (Jim).—Yes ; 
entering any service. 


PALPITATION (T. H. L.).—Be examined at once by 
your family doctor. 


it will prevent you from 


INCREASING CHEST MEASUREMENT 
dumb-bells and Indian clubs. 
nastics and morning tub. 


(Q. R.). — Try 
Also evening gym- 
Felows' syrup and 


Virol. 
Exercise (E. W. T.)—You don't specify advice 
wauted. Write again. 


GRAVEL FOR FowL Ren (Z. Y. X.).—1. Ordinary 
scrumidge and yellow gravel. 9. Build at once. 3. 
Depends on whether you want flesh or eggs. Read 
back articles. 


ONLY A GIRL (J. Hortense).—Certainly, and we are 
always glad to hear from girls. Feed your bird only 
on black and white canary mixture, Give green food, 
good sand, and freh water, which stain yellow with 
sup from leaves. Nothing else can be done, Give 
no hemp nor dainties. 


DEVELOPER (Volunteer).—1. Indian clubs, hiking, 
walking, and the morning tub are good enough for 
anyone, 2. The London Scottish, but you must be a 


Peot, 


W. R.—The ouly way is to make a specimen as neatly 
as possible, and send it to a firm publishing the kind 
of thing, such as Ayres of 111 Aldersgate Street, or 
Jacques of Hatton Garden. You can patent it, 
perhaps, if there is a new idea in it, or you can 
publish it as à supplement to a book and copyright 
it, but it all depends on what it is. Anyhow, thercis 
not likely to be much money in it for tlie inveator. 


t. W. HIBBERSON.—4A canoe of the kind vou mention 
is worth about as many pounds as you offer shiilings. 
Your only chance is to advertise for a second-hind 
one; but if you find one at the price you mention, do 
not trust yourself in it without a life-belt. 


R. M.—1. See the articles in our last and present 
volumes, 2. A good book, but an old one, which you 
would probably hear of by applying to Chatto & 
Windus, St. Martin's Lane. 


M. McG. (Central India). — Should have been sent in 
in time for the Descriptive Competition on “The 
Blood Trail.” Not bad for oue so young. 


A BEGINNER (L. G.),—4 “volt” is the standard of 
electrical energy, and by its means we measure the 
amount of electromotive force in any cell, or tlie 
"capacity" of the cell, just as by means of the 
standard “drachm” or *ouuce" we measure the 
amount of fluid or solid. The * volt” applied to the 
lamps simply means the amount of force required to 
work any individual lamp, 


— 


. Denny —You could probably get what vou want 
from Messrs. H. Dale & Co, Dyers Buildings, 
Holborn, E.c., or Messrs. Price & Co., 4 Berry Street, 
Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 


DELICATE SupJECT (R. I. H.).—What you are doing 
will bring you to an early grave, if not to the Asylum, 
Give it up at once and for ever. 


A NEW READER.—It seems to be a medal, and of no 
value, This is not à new century, but we will take 
your good wishes in advance as referring to January 1 
next, 


MARINE ENGINEER.— You cannot become a second-class 
engineer in the Mercantile Marine without passing 
an examination, and to be eligible as a candidate for 
that examination you must be twenty-one years of 
aye, and must have served an apprenticeship for 
three years at least to an engineer, and prove that 
during that period you have been emploved in the 
making and repairing of engines, If not appreuticed 
you must prcve, to the satisfaction of the Board of 
Trade, that for not less than three years you have 
been employed as a journeyman mechanic in some 
factory or workshop on the making and repairing of 
engines. And in either case you must, in addition, 
have served one year at least at sea in the engine- 
room as an engineer on the wateh. If you have 
served four years at sea as an engineer on the watch 
it does not matter about your previous experiences; 
but, as you are not likely to be trusted to do such 
duty without a practical knowledge of the engines, 
it follows that you must either have been through 
the factory or else have had a long and varied 
training in the engine-room and extraordinary good 
fortune, In short, the only hopeful way is to get 
apprenticed as soon as you can. 


PIA. -A “royal” regiments have blue facings. 
Of those not having the prefix royal,“ the English 
regiments have white facings, Scottish regiments 
have yellow, and Irish regiments green ; but as there 
is only one Irish regiment that is not “royal” 
namely, the Connaught Rangers—that is the only 
regiment in the army with green facings. 

F. S.—Dumb-bells weighing two pounds are quite 
heavy enough for the exercises. If you want 
weight use Indian clubs. 


CANARY QuERY (Mac).—Yes, if properly paired. 


ErinLEPSY (Hopeless).—Very sorry indeed; but your 
case is too serious to be advised on here. 


AN ARBSENT-MINDED BEGGAR.—Get a pennyworth of 
vegetable black and mix some of it with a little gold 
size. Make it rather thick, and you will get an 
intense black that will dry quickly ; if it does not 
work quite smootli y add a little turpentine. 


Cuppir.—1. Use a cast-iron washer, and rc-heat it once 
or twice, letting it cool slowly, so as to soften it a 
bit. 2. Mr. G. A. Henty is particuiarly alive at the 
moment oi writing this, but what he may be when 
it is published we do not know. 3. We have been 
looking after motor-cars for the future. 4. You will 
probanly take another start for an inch or so when 
you are seventeen. 


F. C. JowErT.—The * Times" atlas is a good onc. It 
costs from 22s, 6d. to 268. 


Jack.—It is of no use beginning to work for an 
examination until you know definitely what that 
examination is; and the only sensible way of ob- 
taining the information is to write to headquarters 
for the official prospectus, In your case write to the 
Secretary. 


W. W. WiirrE.—Yes ; we have given all the types, but 
the plates are out of print. Many of the regiments 
nre alike, except for the badges. See answer to 
* Philip." 


J. S. P.—See the article on Bird-stuffing in the sevent! 
part of our “Indoor Games.” We have no paper on 
the subject now in print in any other form. 


F. Smiru.—The article has been found clear and full 
enough for other readers to build the instrument by. 
What further information is needed ? 
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Life at the Zoo.- 2. Eagle. 
(From o Drawing by T. W. LASCELLES.) 


A TALE OF 


NCLUPED in a rather large collection of 
Maori curios, gathered from many sources 
in the course of several years, there is one 
little object, of the smallest intrinsic worth, 
which invariably attracts as much attention 
from visitors as any of its more valuable 
jade casemates, and which certainly has in 
my eyes a far greater value. While the 
interest of casual observers is attributable 
solely to its singular nature, my regard is one 
of a purely sentimental character, for with it 
are linked memories connected with the 
most exciting and perilous experience of my 
life. 

The curio to which I refer is & fossilised 
Kiwi's head, perfect in preservation and 
spotlessly white in hue, yet doubtless a relic 
of a bird which existed long before the eru 
of the white man at the Antipodes. 

I paid dearly for the tiny skull, consider- 
ably more than my whole collection is worth ; 
and not seldom, when musing over the 
circumstances of its acquisition, do I reckon 
again each item of the heavy bill. No coin, 
it may be explained, changed hands, but the 
transaction was completed with & heavier 
payment than any man is ever justified in 
giving, for in the transferring of the curio to 
my museum I was guilty of an inexcusable 
breach of honour. 

In order that what follows may be the 
better understood, I shall outline the 
principal features of the Maori customs 
which affected my adventure, and the events 
leading up to it. 

As all those who have been brought into 
continual contact with the natives are aware, 
there are no practices more strictly observed 
than those connected with the disposal of 
their dead; these stand to-day exactly as 
they existed a couple of centuries ago, un- 
altered in even the slightest degree by the 
influence of civilisation. The traditional 
whare will soon become but a picturesque 
memory, the kaka, perhaps happily, a dance 
of the past, and the tatara (a rough flax 
mat used for ordinary wear) a garment at 
which Maori ladies" (they are already 
extremely particular as to this titular designa- 
tion) will hold up their hands in horror; but in 
the presence of death all the manners of the 
conquering race aie cast aside, and even in 
the most civilised kazangas (native villages) 
grief is expressed with the same time- 
honoured observances which delighted their 
forefathers back to the tenth generation. 

No plea of certain bankruptcy, or scarcity 
in food supplies for many months afterwards, 
must be allowed to interfere with the 
success of the tangi invariably announced, 
nor must the list of the invited, limited 
according to strict etiquette only by the 
tribal standing of the defunct native, be 
curtailed because of the great distances some 
of the mourners would have to travel. Any 
difficulty 1s overcome by the simple process 
of keeping the body until all the guests do 
arrive, though such a convenient arrange- 
ment, when managed by old-time methods 
and it is only with the greatest difliculty that 
sanitary innovations are sometimes insisted 
upon by the authorities —-possesses dis- 
advantages which I need hardly explain. 

But months after the burial comes the 
disgusting and eerie practice which more 
particularly concerns my experience, and 
Which, though always performed in such a 
nunner and at such a timo as to render 
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CHAPTER I. 


detection impossible, is nevertheless well 
known us being practised on all but the 
bodies of taurckarekas (slaves). 

This is nothing less than their resurrec- 
tion, so that the bones, after having been 
carefully stripped of all remaining shreds of 
flesh, may be deposited in some one of 
the many burial eaves which lie scattered 
in secret places all over the North Island. 
The extreme reticence observed is no doubt 
greatly due to the fact of there being placed 
with the remains numerous valuables, such 
as green-stones and mats, which prove, not 
onlv because of their being bevond purchase 
as tapu (sacred), an overpowering temptation 
to unscrupulous curio-hunters. 

As often the very prosperity of the tribe is 
Bupposed to rest on their safe custody, it is 
hardly to be wondered at that the natives 
will proceed to the worst extremities before 
losing them, and the would-be explorer whose 
intention has becoine known speedily finds a 
hasty departure froin the suspicious locality 
most conducive to continued good health. 

From the King country, indeed, there 
have come vague tales of the punishment of 
desecrutors caught red-handed, and if all 
that was whispered was true, death puta 
merciful end to unspeakable tortures. 

Though the terrible rumours were never 
verified (a fact which under the circum- 
stances would not brand them as untrue), 
personally I have the most implicit belief in 
their verity, for the reason that only by the 
interposition of Providence was I saved from 
a fate similar in many respects to that 
described. 

Always deeply interested in Maori lore, 
fairly proficient in the language, and just at 
the time able to take a holiday from the 
duties of the stuffy office which had witnessed 
my presence week in and week out for five 
weary years, it was with the pleasantest 
anticipations that I accepted an invitation 
to visit the country home of an old friend, 
whose letter promised, besides other attrac- 
tions, the indulgence of iny favourite pursuit. 
“ As I think you are aware," it ran, “for 
some time past it has been my endeavour, 
though a carefully concealed one, to discover 
certain burial caves belonging to the local 
tribe, and at last my perseverance has been 
rewarded. While out shooting I chanced on 
the entrance, and as a few days later au 
attempt to explore the passage proved un- 
successful, chietly through the cowardice of 
my companion, I am particularly desirous of 
your assistance. But I advise you to keep 
a silent tongue on the matter, as, should my 
purpose come to the ears of the Maories, our 
plans would be frustrated and the gravest 
trouble might possibly ensue.” 

My friendship with the writer, Tom Rollo, 
began at an English school, and had been 
further established by our having emigrated 
to the colony in the same ship, though it 
was under very different auspices our careers 
commenced in the new land. His people, 
who were verv well-to-do, allowed no 
monetary difficulties to stand in the way of 
his establishment asa large farmer; while 
I, robbed a few months before at one fell 
stroke of a father and the wherewithal with 
which to complete my course of study for the 
army, had to content myself with the humble 
prospects of a bank clerkship. But though 
our lives were thus fated to be passed in 
occupations so dissimilar, we never, iu the 
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years that followed, allowed ourselves quite 
to drift apart, and a comparatively frequeut 
correspondence was kept up. 

My friend's run was situated some two 
hundred miles from Auckland, and it was 
not until after three days’ continual travelling 
that we grasped hands, and I saw on the 
wooded slopes of the ranges, across a broad. 
swift-flowing river, the white gleam of his 
homestead. The house, nestling amony tall 
Norfolk Island. pines, some two hundred feet 
from the river bed, and not a mile from the 
foam-crested bar, was surrounded by ex- 
quisitely kept grounds, interspersed with 
velvety lawns and clumps of mossy pungas. 
While protected from the furious westerly 
gales which churned the bar to froth, and 
sent the salt spume flying for miles across 
the sandhills, its position commanded a 
magnificent view: on the one hand the 
river, winding fur twenty miles through 
forest land, until it ended in the hazy 
distance among countless islands, like the 
fraying of a silver sash; on the other the 
jagged coast, against which thundered a 
long rolling line of snowy breakers, and, 
farther out, the mighty Pacific. 

What with recalling boyish memories, 
and exchanging somewhat fragmentary news 
of mutual friends in the “ old country,” the 
day passed quickly, and the night shadows 
of the mountains had fallen across the river 
without any of the plans for my holiday 
being mentioned. 

After tea, reclining in comfortable deck 
chairs on the close-cropped grass bordering 
the verandah, we smoked and chatted inter- 
mittently, until the sub-tropical moon, then 
at its full, flooded the scene with her rays, 
and, blotting out the tints, the details, 
and irregularities of day, converted the 
grounds, and the hillside bevond, into a 
marvellous world of silvery light and deep 
shade. The shadowy plants scarcely moved, 
so still was the evening; not a ripple of the 
quiet water flowing below reached our ears 
—only the oceasional sudden splash of a 
gambolling fish, and the voice of the ocean. 
subdued and even, but infinitely expressive 
of its mighty power, broke the intense 
silence. Across the river, over the spotless 
sandhills, the occasional shadow of a cloud 
far up in the heavens hurried like a living 
thing, and miles above us, it seemed, the 
mountains ending in an ebon fretwork 
touched the sky. 


Unconsciously forced into silence by the . 
indefinable something which ever rests over. 
Nature's greater glories, we drank in the ; 


extreme beauty of the scene, without either 


of us feeling the polite necessity to breuk in 


upon cur thoughts with mere words. 
Suddenly, and as silently as a shade v. 
there emerged from the gloom cast by a 
clump of nikaus, a tall figure, which ad- 
vanced with quick and stealthy steps to- 
wards us. A warning hand was raised. as 
I moved to spring from my chair, animated 
with a not unreasonable alarm, and there 
came to my ears at the seme moment the 
musical voice of a native in the imperative 


word Turi?“ (silence). Before I understo | 


why I had obeyed tbe command, a well 
built, athletic Maori stood before us, hr 


deepest anxiety. For a second he paused 


motionless, his fine eyes scanning fixed!Y 
the neighbouring bushes, his nostrils quci- 
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ing with suppressed emotion; then he 
turned swiftly to my companion, and some- 
thing, I could not see what, passed from his 
into Tom's hand. 

"Why on earth, Pikau, do you come 
creeping up like-——’’ began my friend 
sigrily, but the sentence was never finished, 
tor with a low but distinct ory of * Kttakohe!” 
ibehold) the man sprang away, elevating 
above his head, so that it should be distinct 
in the moonlight, the dark stain-bandaged 
sump of his right wrist, from which the 
hand had apparently been severed. While 
the exclamation of horror was still on our 
lips, the bushes at the other side of the 
lawn had parted, and among them the man 
had vanished, leaving as little trace of his 
mysterious visit as if he had never been. 

The whole affair was so strange, and had 
occurred with so little, to me, evident reason. 
mat, but for the crumpled note between 
Tom's fingers, I could easily have imagined 
i; à dream, the result of a late dinner and 
the soothing influences of my surroundings. 

Almost immediately afterwards Tom 
suuck a match, and, as he examined the 
missive, I noticed his face was pale and 
rious. He read the few words several 
umes, and the flame was actually licking 
his fingers before he extinguished it: then, 
knocking the ashes from his pipe, he rose 
to his feet with a perceptible shudder. 

"Let us go inside," he said; “I have 
Imething to tell you”; and, nothing loth, 
I left the scene that, a few minutes before, 
had possessed such a charm, but which now 
"as suggestive of nothing but creeping 
nzures and ghastly sights. 

It was not until the door of the cosy 
dining-room had closed on us, the blind 
leen closely drawn, and we ourselves were 
ensconced in easy chairs, that my friend 
referred to the peculiar incident just 
related. 

"I am exceedingly sorry, old fellow,” he 
aid abruptly, “that you will be unable to 
visit those burial caves; the little drama we 
have just witnessed has convinced me of 
that, as it will you when its significance is 
explained. To be explicit," he continued, 
I must tell you something of the history of 
the hapu, to which the man you saw this 
evening belongs. You must know that about 
one hundred and fifty years ago. as near as 
it is possible to judge, the local tribe achieved 
the climax of its prosperity and power, under 
the chieftainship of a rangatira called Ra 
Nui. From all accounts he was an enormous 
man, nearly twice as tall as an ordinary 
native, & perfect Samson in strength, and a 
remorseless fiend for cruelty. But the 
utrocities he committed, often on members 
of his own tribe, were, in the opinion of his 
warriors, quite redeemed by his personal 
bravery, and the genius he displayed as a 
commander. Never once were his men led 
to aught but complete victory ; so far-reach- 
ing was his name that it is said the natives 
of the South Island trembled at it, and the 
aves he captured were reported to be as 
plentitul as the sands of the shore. 

„When he died, it was to become the 
‘uardian spirit of his tribe: his skull—as 
large, tradition says, as a man can compass 
with both arms—the natives concealed in 
certain secret caves among the mountains at 
the back of this property, while his bones 
rest elsewhere, among those of the greatest 
of his chiefs. The ancient custom of placing 
ornaments and weapons with the dead 
was not neglected, and with the skull were 
leposited the most valuable of the tribal 
treasures. No European has, as far as is 
known, ever set eyes on them, but it is said 
they consist of a mere pounamu (a flat pear- 
shaped weapon made of green-stone) of 
xtreme size and beauty, a large block of the 
eine stone on which are engraved curious 
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hieroglyphics of unknown- origin, and num- 
berless smaller green.stones. A prophecy 
exists that when the tribe loses the skull or 
any of the objects connected with it, then its 
mana will depart, its members die of a 
wasting disease, and its children go into 
slavery. This superstition has above all 
else influenced the Maories in concealing 
the position of the caves from both 
Europeans and alien natives, and the most 


terrible punishments have been devised for 


those who either divulge the secret, or 
venture without permission within the gloomy 
portals. 

“ You will wonder how I came by this know- 
ledge when the natives have such strong 
reasons for being silent. I will tell you. 
Soon after my arrival in this district, I 
befriended our visitor of this evening, then 
an unfortunate slave lad, whose lot, after the 
death of his parents & year before, had been 
anything but happy.  Ill-fed and worse 
ireated, he eagerly accepted, with the 
consent of his virtual owners, the more 
comfortable home I offered in exchange for 
any light labour of which he was capable. 
For five years he worked for me, learning to 
speak and write English fairly well; but 
when, at the end of that time, his treacherous 
compatriots invited him to return, the inborn 
craving for greater freedom proved too strong 
to be overcome even by the inducement of 
higher wages, and, like nearly every native 
who has had to decide between the two lives, 
he chose that of his forefathers. Though I 
could never afterwards persuade him to 
desert his people, he was always grateful for 
the kindness I had shown him, and. besides 
invariably accompanying me on any expedi- 
tion where native experience would prove 
valuable, he also told me at different times 
wliat he knew, except its position, about the 
place of Ra Nui's burial. 

“ Pikau was one of the few natives I hav 
ever met whom contact with Europeans had 
deprived to even the smallest extent of 


belief in racial superstitions, but in this 
sceptical.. 


respect he seemed singularly 
Soon after my discovery of large caves while 
searching for a wounded pigeon, I persuaded 
him, with a little diticulty, to assist me in 
their exploration, as I felt sure, both from 
their curious surroundings and his previous 
admissions, that they were those of which I 
had so long been in search. Unfortunately, 
however, we had only penetrated a short 
distance, when the native, for all his 
apparent carelessness, betrayed such abject 
terror, and prophesied so many dangers from 
taipos (evil spirits) and bottomless chasms, 
thut I was forced unwillingly to retrace my 
steps, meaning to return one day with you. 

“Though both the preparations and 
the journey itself had been conducted with 
the greatest secrecy, and neither of us had 
the faintest suspicion that we had been 
observed, yet such must bave been the case, 
for you and I had this evening ocular proof 
that the vengeance of the tribe has fallen, by 
Pikau, my erstwhile servant (the man you 
saw), in terms of the decreed punishment, 
losing his right hand. I am more sorry 
than words can express at the terrible 
consequence of my thoughtless action, and 
such a feeling is not rendered more bearable 
by the knowledge that because of the 
circumstances of the case I am utterly 
powerless to alleviate. even in the slightest 
degree, the poor fellow's sufferings. 

* But I have only told you the first part 
of the traditional penalty: the other affects 
the white man who is discovered within the 
forbidden limits. He is to sutfer death at 
the hands of the tohungas, and though I 
never before considered such an occurrence 
was ever likely to happen in reality, yet 
to-day I cannot but realise it as the soberest 
of probabilities. Without doubt, I think, 


reaping its due harvest. 
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Pikau's mutilation is the work of a fanatical 
witch doctor and one-time rebel, Te Whero 
by name, who possesses the utmost con- 
tidence of the tribe and whose utterances are 
reverenced as inspired. All Europeans come 
under the ban of his intense hatred; it is 
only with the greatest difficulty that he has 
been prevented on several occasions from 
causing serious trouble; and I feel sure, 
iudging by this note, coupled with the fact 
of the tribe supporting him being quite the 
most turbulent in the North Island, that 
he will exact terrible ulu on the slightest 
provocation.” 

So saying, Tom handed me the fateful 
scrap of crumpled paper, and holding it up 
to the light I deciphered, in the Maori 
language, some ill-written, pencilled words 
whose literal translation was To the man 
of the long limbs, Te Tangataroa (for so 
my friend was called by Pikau); ** Death sits 
closely on the shoulder of him who now enters 
the cave.” " = " 

„But.“ continued Tom, as I returned the 
paper, “I am certain that you will have 
plenty of interesting and, let us hope, 
pleasant memories to take away with you, 
without feeling the want of one that can 
only be gained by the jeopardising of our 
lives." 

Long after.I had retired that night, I 
heard -my chum's quiet footfalls as he 
monotonously paced his room; and it is 
with regret that I cannot truthfully confess 
my sleeplessness was the outcome of the 
same unselfish reasons that kept him awake; 
for though I sincerely pitied the Maori, the 
feeling was but transient, and he, his 
message and punishment, served only to fan 
my intense desire to visit the strange 
Golgotha. In my ignorance and perversity, 
I would not allow myself to see the events of 
the previous evening in the same light as 
my more experienced friend, and in the 
wakeful hours of that night I framed 
arguments which, to a biassed mind, were 
conclusively against there being any but a 
most moderate amount of danger in a well- 
planned excursion. 

Even though dire punishment had been 
executed on a native aggressor, it would be 
extremely unlikely, I reasoned, that in the 
event of discovery the natives would risk. 
the swift punishment of the law which would 
inevitably follow the ill-treatment or murder 
of an Englishman. I did not know then 
that there were certain features in con- 
nection with the caverns rendering the 
explorer's death, if desired, a matter of 
suspicion alone, and perhaps not even that. 
By experience was I to learn this, when 
my rashness was past mending and I was 
In such a manner, 
by listening to the counsels of my inclina- 
tions, did I presently find myself— guiltily, 
no doubt— wishing for nothing so much as 
an opportuzity of testing the conclusions at 
which I had arrived. 

During the next week we occupied onr- 
selves for the most part in shooting water- 
fowl among the willow-bordered reaches of 
the river, and in visiting some few of thc 
more noted local beauty spots. The rugged 
const was ever a source of thc keenest 
delight, and my invariable resort whenever 
Tom's duties claimed him for a few hours ; 
there I could sit with the glorious ocean 
breeze blowing strong in my face, watching 
the miles of dim cliffs. the circling sea-birds, 
and, above all, the ever-changing sea, which 
chufed restlessly among black- fanged rocks 
more than a hundred feet below. 

We made a few excursions among the 
ranges after wood-pigeons, and it was in the 
course of one of these that another link was 
forged in the chain drawing me, not un- 
willingly, towards the fulfilment of my 
secret desire, 
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‘With an already large bag, we had halted 
for lunch at a point where a bird’s-eye view 
of the country could be obtained. Range, 
forest, river, and ocean lay apparently at 
our feet, and my companion, in recognising 
familiar landmarks from our elevated 
position, suddenly discovered that one of the 
distinguishing features of the gully into 
which the sacred caves opened could be 
easily seen. By looking in the direction 
indicated by his outstretched hand, I 
presently observed, about ten miles away, 
what appeared to be a prominent cliff, whose 
whitish colour was conspicuous amongst the 
sombre foliage of the surrounding hills. 
This formation, my friend explained, was a 
curiously steep projection from the side of 
the valley, and was situate not more than a 
quarter of a mile from the cave entrance 
itself. 

I came away with its bearings photo- 
graphed on my brain, and, strangely enough, 
the wished-for chance to make use of my 
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knowledge came early the next morning, on 
the arrival of the weekly mail, when my 
host received word of his presence being 
urgently required forty miles away. He 
would be absent for quite two days, and in 
the meantime he begged me to consult my 
inclinations alone in the matter of amuse- 
ment. little thinking of the salve he was 
thereby applying to my conscience. 

I shall not attempt excuse for my already 
formed determination and subsequent 
actions—both are past all palliation; and 
the severe punishment which so surely 
followed in the footsteps of my wrongdoing 
was, I am prepared to admit, entirely 
deserved. 

Any uncomfortable qualms were silenced 
at the moment by the argument that a 
triumphant return would bring. if not 
entire forgetfulness, at least ready forgive- 
ness for the deceptions I had practised ; and 
anything but complete success did not enter 
into my calculations. But for all my self- 
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justification, it was with an extremely guilty 
feeling that I listened to Tom's apologies at 
his sudden departure, as he regretfully 
stepped into the boat that was to bear him 
away. 

Half an hour afterwards all my prepara- 
tions were completed, and, mounted on an 
active pony whose wiriness I had already 
tested, my memorable journey was begun. 

Besides the articles indispensable for the 
success of my excursion, I carried a double- 
barrelled fowling-piece and thirty rounds of 
No. 2 cartridges, which, while suitable for 
my ostensible sporting purpose, would also 
be eminently useful in the improbable con- 
tingency of falling foul of natives. As it 
was hardly seven o'clock, and the settlement 
was in the opposite direction, I did not 
anticipate even meeting any of them in the 
course of my ride, though, should I do so, 
my seeming innocent object was conspicuous 
enough, I thought, to quiet any suspicions 
they might entertain. 
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WILLIAM J. HYPPERBONE; OR, THE WILL OF AN ECCENTRIC. 


NES day Chicago returned to its numerous 
occupations. The different districts 
had resumed their daily physiognomy. If the 
population no longer passed, as they had done 
the day before, along the avenues and the 
boulevards as the funeral passed by, they 
took no less interest in the surprises that 
were doubtless in store in Hypperbone’s will. 

What clauses did it contain ? what obliga- 
tions, fantastic or otherwise, did it impose 
on the “six "? and how were they to be put in 
possession of their heritage ?—providing that 
it was not all to end in some mystification 
beyond the tomb worthy of a member of the 
Eccentric Club. 

But this was an eventuality that no one 
could admit. People refused to believe that 
Miss Lizzie Wag and Messrs. Urrican, 
Kymbale, Titbury, Crabbe, and Real were to 
get nothing out of the affair but deception 
and much ridicule. 

'There was & very simple way of satisfying 
public curiosity on the one hand, and on the 
other of saving those interested from the 
uncertainty which threatened to deprive 
them of appetite and sleep. All that had to 
be done was to open the will and ascertain 
its contents. But it was distinctly tor- 
bidden to do this before the 15th of the 
month. and Tornbrock would never consent 
to infringe the conditions imposed by the 
testator. On April 15 in the hall of the 
Auditorium, in presence of the numerous 
assemblage it would contain, he would read 
Hypperbone's will- April 15 at noon— not a 
day sooner or a minute Jater. 

They must resign themselves to circum- 
stances, and this could only increase the 
mental excitement of Chicago, as the fateful 
day approached. Added to this, the two 
thousand two hundred journals, the fifteen 
thousand other publication s, weekly, monthly, 
fortnightly, of the United States, were 
engaged in keeping up this excitement. 
And if they could not, even by supposition, 
forecast tue secrets of the deveased, they 
could at least submit each of the six to the 
tortures of the intervitw, and discover their 
social position. 

Considering that photography would not 
allow e itself to be outstripped by journalism, 
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CHAPTER IVYV.— THE SIX. 


portraits, large and small, full length, head 
only, head and shoulders, having been put 
into circulation by hundreds of thousands, 
it will be admitted that the six were destined 
to rank among the best-known people in 
America. 

The reporters of the Chicago Mail," who 
called on Hodge Urrican at 73 Randolph 
Street. got a very bad reception. 

"What do you want with me?" he 
replied, with a violence that was in no way 
put on. I know nothing! I have nothing 
to tell you! I was invited to follow the 
procession, and I followed it! And there 
were five others there, as I was, near the car 
—five of whom I knew no more than Adam 
or Eve. And if it ends badly for some of 
us, I shall not be astonished. I was there 
like a barge in tow of a tug, with no chance 
uf steaming at may ease as I blew off my 
temper. Ah! this William Hypperbone, if he 
has deceived me, I'11 ——"' 

„But,“ objected one of the reporters, 
bowing to this storm, “there is nothing, Mr. 
Urrican, to lead you to believe that you will 
be exposed to a mystification, that you will 
have to regret being one of those chosen by 
lot. Andif your share is only a sixth of the 
heritage ——"' 

"A sixth!—a sixth!” replied the hot- 
headed Urrican, in a voice of thunder; “ and 
this sixth, am I sure of getting it in full?“ 

Calm yourself, please.“ 

“I will not calm myself. It is not in my 
nature to calm myself. I am accustomed to 
storms, and I am always more stormy 
than——”’ 

“There are no storms about,” said the 
reporter; “the horizon is serene.” 

That is what we shall sce, sir.“ shouted 
the irascible American; “and if you are 
going to tell the public about my looks and 
my actions and my gestures, take care what 
you say, or you will have to reckon with 
Commodore Urrican."' 

He was in fact a Conunodore-—Hodge 
Urrican, an otticer of the United States Navy, 
Yetired six months before, to which he could 
not reconcile himself, a good and brave 
sailor, who had always done his duty before 
the thre of the enenly. Notwithstanding his 
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fifty-two years, he had lost nothing of his 
natural irritability. Imagine a man vigor- 
ously built, of tall stature, powerful shoulders, 
strong head with large eyes rolling beneath 
bushy eyebrows, forehead rather low, hair 
close cut, chin square, witha billy-goat beard 
that he stroked unceasingly with a feverish 
hand, arms solidly hung, legs regularly bowed, 
and giving the body that rolling motion pecu- 
Of a fiery temper, always 
flying into a passion, incapable of restrain- 
ing himself, as disagreeable as a human 
creature could be in private as in public, and 
—without a friend. It would have been 
surprising for such a man to have been 
married. And he was not; but What a 
chance for a woman!" would-be jokers 
exclaimed. He belonged to that class of 
the violent whom anger renders pale by 
causing a spasm of the heart, whose body is 
carried forward as if in attack, whose burn 
ing pupils are in a perpetual state of 
contraction, and whose voice has n hardness 
in it when they are calm, and a roar when 
they ure not. 

When the reporters of the “Chicago 
Globe“ knocked at the studio at 3997 South 
Halsted Street —the street is of a good 
length it will be noticed they found no one 
at home except a young negro of seventeen. 
who was in the service of Max Heal and 
opened the door to them. 

„Where is your master? " they asked. 

“I don't know." 

“When did he go out?“ 

* Don't know." 

^ When is he coming back ? ” 

„Don't know.” 

And it was a fact that Tommy did not 
know, for Max Real had gone out early in 
the morning without saying anything to 
Tommy, who was as fond of sleep as u child. 
and whom his master did not care to wake 
up at so early an hour. 

But because Tommy could not answer the 
questions of the reporters, it need not be 
inferred that the Chicago Globe“ was wit- 
out information regarding Max Real. No! 
This particular * sixer ” had already been the 
subject of interviews widely published in the 
United States. 
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He was a young painter of talent, a 
landscape painter, whose pictures had begun 
to sell at good prices in America, and for 
whom the future had in reserve a high 
position in the domain of art. Born at 
Chicago, if his name was of French origin it 
was because he was descended from a 
Canadian family of Quebec. In that city 
still lived Madame Real. a widow for many 
years, who was preparing to take up her 
abode near him in the metropolis of 
Illinois. 

Max Real adored his mother, who held 
him in similar adoration—an excellent 
mother and an excellent son. And so he 
had not lost a day in telling her what had 
passed and how he had been selected to take 
a special place at the obsequies of William 
J. Hypperbone. He assured her at thesame 
time that he troubled himself very little 
&bout the testamentary dispositions of thc 
deceased, which seemed “droll” to him, 
that was all. 

Max Heal had just reached his twenty- 
fifth year. From his birth he had the grace, 
distinction, and elegance of the French type. 
He was rather above the medium height, 
dark brown in hair and beard, eyes of dark 
blue, head high without haughtiness or 
stiffness, mouth smiling, walk deliberate, 
indicative of that internal contentment 
whence sprang his cheery unshaken con- 
fidence. That he had a fund of open- 
heartedness was apparent in his courage 
and generosity. 

Having made himself known as & painter 
of real merit, he had decided to leave 
Canada for the United States. His father 
had left him but a small patrimony, and he 
had made up his mind to acquire a fortune, 
more for his mother than himself. 

In short, when it was stated that Max 
Real was not to be found at No 3997 South 
Halsted Street, there was no need to question 
Tommy about him. The ‘Chicago Globe 
knew enough to satisfy the curiosity of its 
readers with regard to the young artist. 
Max Real might not be in Chicago to-day, 
but he was yesterday, and certainly he would 
be back on April 15 to be present at the 
reading of the famous will and complete the 
group of six at the Auditorium. 

It was another sort of thing when the 
reporters of the Daily News Record ” pre- 
sented themselves at the home of Harris 
T. Kymbale. There was no necessity for 
them to hunt him up at 213 Milwaukee 
Avenue, for he would have come of his 
own accord to deliver himself over to his 
colleagues. 

Harris T. Kymbale was a journalist, the 
reporter-in-chief of the popular Tribune.“ 
Thirty-seven years old, medium height, 
robust, sympathetic face, nose like a ferret, 
piercing little eyes, fine ears made to hear 
everything, imvatient mouth made to repeat 
everything. Vivacious, active, clear- 
headed, restless, talkative, patient, inde- 
fatigable, energetic, and quite an artist at 
brag in the American style. Thoroughly 
aware of his powers, always in an attitude 
of action, gifted with a persistent will 
always ready to manifest itself, he had 
remained a bachelor, as was best for a man 
who daily scaled the walls of private life. 
A good companion in short, very sure, very 
much esteemed by his comrades, who in no 
way envied the good fortune which had 
called him to figure among the six, 
supposing that he was to share in the 
worldly goods of William J. Hypperbone. 

No! There was no need to interrogate 
Harris T. Kymbale, for he at once saved 
them the trouble by beginning : 

* Yes, my friends, it is really your humble 
servant who figured in the Council of Six. 
You saw me yesterday walking in my place 
near the car. Did you notice how I bore 
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myself worthily and properly, and the pains 
I took to dissemble my joyfulness, for never 
in my life did I take part in such a lively 
funeral? And when I think that he was 
then near me, laid in his coffin, this ec- 
centric defunct! Do you know what I said 
to myself? If he were not dead, this 
worthy man! If he is going to start from 
the depths of his bier! If he is going to 
appear all alive oh! Well, believe me, I 
did hope that that would happen, that 
Hypperbone would arise in his full height 
and break open the tomb; and I should 
have thought none the worse of him for his 
untimely resurrection! You have always 
the right, haven’t you, to come to life, pro- 
vided you are not dead ? ” 

So said Harris T. Kymbale, but you 
should have heard him! 
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such an original! Well, if he asks what is 
possible it shall be done, und if it is impossi- 
ble it must do itself; anyhow, my friends, 
you can reckon on Harris T. Kymbale, he 
will not draw back an inch." 

No! For the honour of journalism he 
would not draw back; that was clear enough 
to those who knew him, and those who did 
not know him, if they were among the 
people of Chicago. No matter what were 
the conditions imposed by the deceased, the 
chief reporter of the “ Tribune " would accept 
them and fulfil them to the end! If he had 
to start for the moon he would start, and 
unless respiration failed him for want of air 
he would not stop on the road! 

What a contrast between this resolute 
American and his co-heir of a sixth, known by 
the nameof Hermann Titbury, who lived in the 
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" And what do you think," they asked, 
* will happen on April 15?” 

“ What will happen," he replied, “ will be 
that Mr. Tornbrock will open the will at 
noon precisely.” 

* And you don't doubt that the six will be 
declared the sole heirs of the deceased ? ” 

“Naturally! Why, pray, did Hypperbone 
ask us to his funeral, unless he was going to 
leave us his fortune?“ 

“ Who knows?” 

It would be too much of a good thing for 
him to have taken up our time without pay- 
ing damages ! Think of it —eleven hours of 
procession ——"' 

"But is it not suppoeable that the will 
may contain some more or less curious pro- 
visions?“ 

" That is likely, considering that he was 


commercial quarter traversed from south to 
north by the long thoroughfare of Robey Street. 

When the envoys of the Staatszeitung "' 
rang the bell at No. 77 they were not allowed 
to cross the threshold. Mr. Hermann Tit- 
bury," they said through the half-open door, 
" is he at home?" 

“ Yes," replied a sort of giantess of 
slovenly appearance with her hair in disorder, 
a kind of female dragon. 

“ Can we see him? 

“T will tell you when I have asked Mrs. 
Titbury.” 

For there existed a Mrs. Kate Titbury, 
aged fifty—that is, two years older than her 
husband. And the reply made by this 
matron and transmitted faithfully by the 
servant was: 

* Mr. Titbury has no wish to see you, and 
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is astonished that you should have allowed 
yourselves to disturb him.“ 

There was no question of having access to 
his office or his dining-room to ask him for 
partieulars about himself, or of taking à seat 
at his table. The house remained closed, and 
the reporters of the“ Staatszeitung " had to 
return reportless. 

Hermann Titbury and Kate Titbury were 
the most avaricious couple ever united to 
traverse together this vale of tears, in which 
they had never let fall the least drop in pity 
for the fate of the unfortunate. Two strong 
callous hearts, they were made to beat in 
unison. Happily, heaven had disdained to 
bless their union and theirline would become 
extinct with them. They were wealthy, but 
their fortune was derived neither from com- 
merce nor industry. Together—for the lady 
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doctor's visits, Provided with stomachs 
capable of digesting anything—such as 
honest people ought only to have —they lived 
on almost nothing, and their servant ac- 
commodated herself to what she could get. 
Since Mr. Titbury had retired from business 
he had had nothing to do with outside affairs, 
and allowed himself to be completely man- 
aged by Mrs. Titbury, a masterful woman, as 
detestable as she could be, and who “ slept 
with his keys," as the popular phrase 
goes. 

The couple occupied a house with windows 
as narrow as their ideas, iron-barred like 
their hearts, and which resembled a private 
strong-box. Their door never opened for a 
stranger, nor for a member of the family, as 
they had no family, nor for a friend, as they 
had no friends. And on this occasion before 
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She would have nothing to do with an interview.” 


worked as hard as the gentleman—they had 
carried on a clandestine business as pawn- 
brokers, lending on pledges, buying securities 
for as near to nothing as they could get them, 
being usurers of the lowest kind, sharks who 
live on plunder and yet manage to keep 
within the limits of the law—that law which 
a great French romancer has said would be a 
fine thing for scoundrels if God did not 
exist ! g 

In tracing back their line of ancestors, you 
would at the outset have met with the pro- 
genitors of German origin, justifying the 
Christian name of Hermann borne by the 
last representative of this Teutonic tribe. 

He was a short, stout man, red-bearded 
as his wife was red-haired. Enjoying a 
health that never failed. them, they had 
never had to spend half a dollar on drugs or 


the disgusted seekers after information it re- 
mained obstinately closed. 

It is true that, without interviewing Tit- 
bury directly, nothing could be easier than to 
appreciate his state of mind on the day he 
took his place among the group of six. What 
were his feelings when Hermann Titbury 
read his name in the famous issue of the 
"Tribune" on April 1! But were there not 
other people of the name in Chicago? None, 
at least at 77 Robey Street. As to supposing 
that he was the victim of some practical 
joker, he would have none of it. He saw 
himself already in possession of a sixth of 
the enormous fortune, and his great regret, 
his vexation even, was that he was not the 
only one designated by lot. And it was 
more than envy that he felt for his five co- 
heirs, it was hate— as with Commodore Urri- 


can and what he and Mrs. Titbury thought 
of these intruders had best be left to the 
reader's imagination. 

Assuredly luck had committed one of those 
gross errors it is accustomed to in calling on 
this in no way interesting, in no way sym- 
pathetic personage to receive a share of the 
fortune of William J. Hypperbone, if such 
had been the intention of that eccentric per- 
sonage. 

The morning after the funeral, at five 
o'clock in the morning, Mr. and Mrs. Titbury 
had left their house and gone to Oakwood 
Cemetery. There they had called up the 
keeper, and in a voice that betrayed the most 
intense anxiety had asked : 

'" Anything fresh last night?“ 

Nothing fresh," replied the keeper. 

“ And so he is really dead ? " 

" As dead as he can be, never fear!" 
declared the good man, who vainly expected 
a gratuity for his good news. 

Mr. and Mrs. Titbury returned home, but 
once again in the afternoon and again in the 
evening they made the long journey to assure 
themselves that William J. Hypperbone had 
not really returned to the sublunary world. 

When the two reporters of the “ Freie 
Presse arrived in Calumet Street, not far 
from the lake of this name, situated in the 
southern part of the town amid a populous 
and industrial district, they inquired of the 
police where they would find the house oí 
Tom Crabbe. 

Tom Crabbe's house, or rather that of his 
trainer, was No. 11. In fact, it was John 
Milner who assisted him in those memorable 
encounters from which gentlemen most fre- 
quently emerge with eyes bunged up, jaw- 
bones dislocated, chest knocked in here and 
there, and mouth relieved of a few teeth, for 
the honour of the National Boxing Cham- 
pionship. 

Tom Crabbe was a professional prize- 
fighter, the then Champion of the New World, 
owing to his having vanquished the famous 
Fitzsimmons, who that year had vanquished 
the no less famous Corbett. 

The reporters without difficulty obtained 
admission to John Milner’s house, and were 
received on the ground floor by the said 
trainer—a man of ordinary stature, of ex. 
ireme leanness, mere skin and bone, but all 
muscles, all nerves, penetrating eyes, pointed 
teeth, smooth face, active as a chamois, 
artful as a monkey. 

„Tom Crabbe? ” they asked. 

“He is finishing his first 
replied he in a harsh voice. 

“ Can we see him? ” 

„Regarding what?“ 

„Regarding the will of William J. Hypper- 
bone, and to say something about him in our 
newspaper." 

“ When you want to talk to Tom Crabbe,” 
replied Milner, * Tom Crabbe is always 
visible." 

The reporters entered the dining-room 
and found themselves in that personage's 
presence. He was devouring his sixth slice 
of ham, his sixth hunch of bread, his sixth 
pint of half-and-half while awaiting the tea 
which was being made in a huge kettle, and 
the six small glasses of whisky which 
generally ended his first meal, that which he 
took at half-past seven, which was followed 
by five others in the course of the day. You 
will notice the important part played by the 
figure 6 in the life of the famous boxer, and 
perhaps it was to its mysterious influence 
that he came to be counted in the group of 
heirs of William J. Hypperbone. 

Tom Crabbe was a colossus measuring six 
feet ten in height and three feet from 
shoulder to shoulder, his head was 
voluminous, his hair hard and black, cut 
close as if shaven, big bull’s eyes under 
thick cyebrows, forehead low and retreating, 
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ears prominent, heavy jaw-bones, heavy 
moustache cut off at the corners of his lips, 
all his teeth—for the formidable blows he 
had received had not removed one—a body 
like a hogshead of beer, arms like connecting- 
rods, legs like pillars made to support this 
enormous human structure. 

Is *human" the proper word? No, it 
should be “animal,” for there was nothing but 
animality in this gigantic product. His 
organs worked like those of a stenm engine 
when the fire is lighted—an engine which 
had for its engineer John Milner. He was 
celebrated in the two Americas and knew 
nothing of his celebrity. To ent, drink, box, 
sleep—that included all the acts of his exist- 
ence, without any intellectual expenditure. 

Did he understand what chance had done 
for him in introducing him among the 
“gix”? Did he know why the day before 
he had marched with heavy step close to the 
funeral car amid the applause of the multi- 
tude? Vaguely; but his trainer understood 
it for him, and all that came from the stroke 
of fortune would John Milner turn to his 
own profit. 

Hence it follows that it was Milner who 
gave the replies in the interview the rcporters 
had with Tom Crabbe. He furnished them 
with all the details likely to interest the 
readers of the Freie Presse " : his personal 
weight, 533 Ib. before a meal and 540 after 
it; his height, exactly 6 feet 10 inches, as we 
have said; his strength, measured by the 
dynamometer, 75 kilogrammeters, that of 
one horse-power; the maximum force of 
contraction of his jaws, 234 lb.; his age, 30 
years 6 months 17 days; his parents, a 
father who was & packer or slaughterer at 
Armour's, a mother who had been a strong- 
woman in a Swansea circus. 

And what more could they ask to write an 
article of & hundred lines on Tom Crabbe ? 

“He hardly speaks," said one of the 
journalists. 

“ As little as possible," said John Milner. 
„What is the good of using your tongue?“ 

„Perhaps but does he not think?“ 

“What is the use of thinking?“ 

“ None, Mr. Milner.” 

“Tom Crabbe is merely a fist," said the 
trainer—“ a closed fist, as prompt in attack 
as in defence!" 

And when the reporters of the Freie 
Presse ” had left them : 

“A brute!” said one. 

“And what a brute!” replied the other. 

And certainly it was not of John Milner 
they were speaking. 

Going to the north-west of the town, after 
passing the Humboldt boulevard you enter 
the twenty seventh quarter. Here there is 
less bustle in the streets, the people are not 
so busy. The visitor might believe himself 
in the provinces, althcugh the phrase has no 
meaning in the United States. Beyond 
Wabansia Avenue is the lower part of 
Sheridan Street. Reaching No. 19, you find 
yourself before & house of modest appearance 
of seventeen floors, inhabited by a hundred 
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T was Jim himself who brought the news. 
He had been over to Creek City; and 
about half-way back he sighted the glow and 
the red light in the sky to the west. No 
need to ask the meaning of that. even if he 
had not smelt the smoke; and he didn't 
spare horse-flesh after that, coming along to 
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tenants, It was here, on the ninth floor, 
that Lizzie Wag occupied a little flat of two 
rooms, to which she returned after her day 
spent as under-cashier in the linen-draper’s 
shop of Marshall Field. 

Lizzie Wag belonged to a respectable 
family of slender means, of whom she alone 
remained. Well brought-up, educated as 
are most young American girls, after reverses 
of fortune and the death of her father and 
mother, prematurely carried off, she had had 
to go out to work to gain the means of liveli- 
hood. Mr. Wag had lost all he possessed in 
a disastrous matter of marine assurance, and 
the liquidation persisted in in the interest of 
his daughter had produced no result. 

Lizzie Wag, endowed with an energetic 
character, sound judgment, shrewd intelli- 
gence, quiet and self-controlled, had moral 
strength enough not to lose courage. By 
the intervention of a few friends of the 
family, she was recommended to the head of 
the house of Marshall Field, and for fifteen 
months had held a good situation there. 

She was a charming girl who had just 
reached her twenty-first year, of medium 
height, fair hair, dark blue eyes, a good 
colour indicating good health, carrying her- 
self gracefully, features rather serious, 
animated occasionally by a smile, across 
which gleamed her beautiful teeth. Amiable, 
alfuble, obliging, kindly, she had none but 
friends among her companions. 

Of tastes very simple and humble, without 
ambition, without giving way to the dreams 
which have led so many others astray, 
Lizzie Wag was by far the least excited of 
the six when she heard that chance had 
called her to figure at the funeral. At first 
she would have refused. This kind of 
exhibition was not at all to her liking. To 
have her name and herself the object of 
publie curiosity inspired her with deep 
repugnance. And it was much against her 
feelings that, with a heavy heart and blush. 
ing forehead, she took her place by the side 
of the car. 

It should be said that the most intimate 
of her friends had done everything to over- 
come her resistance. "This was the livelv, 
cheery, laughing Jovita Foley, twenty-five 
years old, neither ugly nor pretty—and she 
knew it—but with a face sparkling with 
archness and humour, very refined, very 
acute, of excellent nature in fact, and whom 
the closest affection united to Lizzie Wag. 

These two girls occupied the same flat, 
and after the day spent in the shops of 
Marshall Field, where Jovita Foley was 
chief saleswoman, they returned together. 
One was seldom seen without the other. 

But if Lizzie Wag under such circum- 
stances ended by yielding to the irresistible 
solicitations of her companion, she by no 
means consented to receive the reporters of 
the “ Chicago Herald " who presented them- 
selves that very evening at 19 Sheridan 
Street. In vain Jovita Foley entreated her 
friend to he less disagreeable. She would 
have nothing to do with an interview. After 
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camp. He bad got a horse of his own, now, 
had Jim-—a big upstanding brute, Kentucky 
bred, and about as powerful as an elephant, 
as he would have needed to be to carry big 
Jim. He had a temper of his own, had 
Black Dick; and it was little time that he 
would allow to be spent over dressing him, 
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the reporters would come the photographers 
who would aim at her with their un- 
ceremonious lenses; after the photographers 
would come inquisitive people of all sorts. 
No! Better shut the door on the first of 
these importunates. Whatever Jovita might 
say, it was the wisest, and the ‘ Chicago 
Hera!'d" was unable to provide its readers 
with a sensational article. 

"So be it," said Jovita, when the dis- 
appointed journalists had retired. ‘You 
have shut your door, but you will not escape 
the attention of the public! Ahl if it had 
been I! I warn you, Lizzie, I will make you 
comply with all the conditions of the will! 
Think, my dear, this share of such an extra- 
ordinary heritage — —" 

“ I scarcely believe in it, Jovita,” replied 
Lizzie Wag; “and if it is only the freak of 
some practical joker, I shall not regret it 
much." 

"But, my Lizzie,’ said Jovita Foley 
drawing her towards her -** not regret it very 
much! When it means a fortune-——"' 

“Are we not happy? 

“ Agreed , but if it had been I!” repeated 
the ambitious young person. 

* Well—if it had been you!” 

“To begin with, you should have your 
share in it, dear Lizzie.” 

“As I shall do, you need not feat!" 
replied Lizzie, laughing at the contingent 
promises of her enthusiastic friend. 

„Would it were April 15!” continued 


Jovita. *' How long the time seems! Iam 
beginning to count the hours, the 
minutes ——"' 


„Spare me the seconds," said Lizzie. 
„There are too many of them." 

"Can you jest about so serious a matter 
—millions of dollars to bring home with 
you?" 

“Or, rather, millions of annoyances, of 
worries, as I have had all this day——-" 

“You are diflicult to please, Lizzie ! ” 

"Cannot you see. Jovita, that I am 
anxious as to how it is going to finish? ” 

“It will finish at the end," exclaimed 
Jovita, “as does everything else in the 
world." 

Such, then, was the sixth of the co-heirs 
—there was hardly a doubt that they would 
be called upon to share the enormous estate 
—whom William J. Hypperbone had invited 
to his funeral. These mortals, privileged 
above all, had only to remain patient for a 
fortnight. 

At last the two long weeks rolled by and 
April 15 arrived. That morning. in accordance 
with the conditions imposed, in the presence 
of Mr. George B. Higginbotham, assisted by 
Mr. Tornbrock, Lizzie Wag, Max Real, Tom 
Crabbe, Hermann Titbury, Harris T. Kymbale, 
and Hodge Urrican came to place their 
visiting cards on the tomb of William J. 
Hypperbone. Then thesepulchral stone was 
put in its place. The eccentric deceased 
was to receive no further visit at Oakwood 
Cemetery. 

( To be continued.) 
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rubbing down being a thing he didn't appro- 
bate nohow, as Jim said; but you should 
have seen him stretch himself and cover che 
ground when it came to a gallop in good 
earnest. And it was good earnest that day, 
when Jim came tearing along into One- 
Horse Camp with the news that the prairie 
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was all one blaze to the west, and the fire 
travelling down on us at the rate of forty 
miles an hour, 

All the same, the camp wasn't in so much 
danger as it looked. There was the river 
just below ; and it was & bit too wide, most 
of the boys calculated, for the fire to cross, 
although they were not all agreed as to that, 
and one or two showed themselves a bit 
doubtful. Then all thetimber on the ranges 
near at hand, as Jess had remarked on her 
arrival, had been felled long ago; so that, 
even if the fire should cross, there would 
have been nothing on that side, barring bare 
rock, for it to feed on, and it must have died 
out for sheer want of fuel before reaching 
the camp. But for all that, they decided to 
run no risks ; and down the whole camp ran 
like one man to the river bed, first to burn a 
strip ahead of the fire, and then, getting into 
line, to be ready to beat it out should the 
flames chisel them after all, and leap the 
river. 

Jim was on his way to join them. He 
had ridden up to stable Black Dick, and 
having just turned the horse into his stall, 
without waiting even to take off the bridle, 
was racing down to his mates, when, as 
he dashed at top speed down the rough path, 
he alinost knocked against some one coming 
ups-a woman, with a baby in her arms. It 
was Jackson's Jess—for she went by her old 
name still. with him—and her face was just 
about as white as death. She wasn't crying. 
All the crying seemed to be gone out of her; 
and she stood there staring, white-faced and 
stony-eyed, looking out towards that dull 
red light in the west. But she turned her 
head now at the sound of Jim's hurried 
steps, and the laugh with which she spoke 
was horrid to hear. 

“So it's you, is it?" she said, pointing 
away towards the fire. ‘ You see it, don't 
you? And ain't you glad to see it, now? 
Ain't you? You'll be level with him pretty 
smart, now, I reckon! Come! Don't say as 
you ain't glad, for I'd not believe you.” 

Jim stood staring dumbly, in blank 
wonder. Jess laughed again, the same low, 
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mirthless, mocking laugh. “You don’t 
sense it, mebbe. You don’t know what I 
mean. But I reckon you don't. I've kep' it 
dark too well, hevn’t I? It’s Phil, that’s 
all, Phil Morison, the man I married, and 
your old pard. You swore you'd git level 
with him, didn’t you? Wal, it’s too late in 
the day for that. He's outer your reach, is 
Phil, by now, or soon will be. The fire’ll 
take care of that, you bet.” 

She paused for breath, and Jim, fairly 
dazed, as well he might be, spoke: Say, 
what is it you’rea-driving at? I don’t know 
what you mean." 

Jess looked at him, her lips quivering. 
Then with an effort she forced herself to 
speak. 

“You hevn't heard whar Phil is, then? 
You don't know? "Way out to Shenstone's 
Ranch.“ 

* Never!" broke out Jim, the horror of one 
single thought uppermost with him for the 
moment. ‘Thar! Phil out thar! Then 
he's a gone coon, sure, and every living soul 
with him.” 

The wife's white face worked in speechless 
misery, but her set lips never moved. 

* He can’t be thar,” cried Burton, looking 
strangely excited. He's never thar, Jess, 
lass! They must hev sighted the fire long 
back, and him and Buck Shenstone ill be 
coming in to camp right off.” 

“ He'd be coming, ef he could," answered 
she, still in that same dull tone of an awful 
quiet. “Ireckon I ain't told you straight, 
or you don't cateh on. You ain't heard as 
Phil broke his leg on the way up to One- 
Horse, four weeks back, and they had to 
leave him at Shenstone's Ranch. All them 
weeks he's been thar, and you none the 
wiser: for nary & soul knew but me and 
dad and Buck Shenstone. Buck's gone to 
Creek City to-day, he come through at sun 
up; and now Phil’s out thar, alone. Say, 
it’s good news for you, all that, ain’t it? 
Why don't you say you're glad—I ’low 
you're that.“ Then the hard tone of mock- 
ing, forced defiance broke down, and with 
one low despairing cry —* Oh ! Phil! Phil! " 

(To be continued.) 


she dropped down on a bank and buried her 
face in her hands. 

And Jim? It would have been hard to 
get at his thoughtsthen. Likea man struck 
to stone he stood a moment, looking down at 
the figure before him. Then, turning with- 
out a word, he went back again, up the 
rough rocky path towards his own log cabin. 

The sound of horse-hoofs roused Jess a 
minute later, as she sat there bowed in her 
helpless misery ; and turning to look up, she 
saw Jim Burton standing in front of her, 
holding Black Dick by the bridle. And in 
spite of her despair and anguish, she gazed 
at him, wondering at the look on his face. 
She had seen the pictures of saints and 
martyrs painted with what is known as a 
glory round the head. There was no glory 
round Jim's; and yet there must have been 
a light that was not unlike one on his 
honest patient face, and shining in his eyes 
then. Jess said afterwards it was asif he 
had been looking straight on to something she 
couldn't see, something that was beyond her, 
as he stood there gazing down at her. Well, 
he had seen on to the end, perhaps knew 
what it would be for him; and the light of 
it, maybe, was shining in his face. 

* Jess," he said simply, “it shan't be too 
late, my lass. Me and Black Dick are a-going 
to bring Phil in, right off. So keep up your 
heart—he’s yourn, and you're his’n, and he's 
got to be saved!” 

She stared wildly, stupidly at him fora 
moment. Then his meaning came to her, 
and she understood. Stepping eagerly for- 
ward, she clutched at his arm with both her 
trembling hands. 

*Jim," she sobbed, “ listen here; I hev 
wronged you. I hev thought you meant to do 
him harm, out o' revenge, see, and I—I kept 
it from you long’s I could, about his being 
thar. How was I to help thinkin’ it! You 
said you'd git level with him, and I never 
heard you take it back.“ 

„Git level wi’ him. Ay, I swore it, and I 
meant it," repeated Jim solemnly. “But 
since the time I've known I'd been wronging 
him, I've meant it in another way." 
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CHAPTER I. 


Yss it was a queer adventure, and even 
now I cannot recall it without first a 
creepy shudder, and then a thrill of grateful 


joy. 

This is how it happened. 

I was a young fellow of bright, hopeful 
temperament, and with prospects as promising 
as I could well wish. Home and school had 
both done their best for me, and now, at 
thirty, as cashier in the London and Devon 
Bank, the future looked rosy and full of 
fortune. 

To add the last draught of joy to my cup 
and fill it to the brim, I had been able a little 
more than twelve months since, upon my 
father’s death, to set up a cosy home for my- 
self, and bring to it the girl whose love had 
made life’s prose turn into poetry. l 

For more than a year we had helped to 
prove that marriage was no failure, as it had 
made our hearts completely one, and our 
lives radiant with unalloyed happiness. 

Many a fellow whom I knew used to say 
with an envious sigh, “ Lucky dog, that 
Atkins!—has everything that heart can 
wish.” This gave, of course, added zest to all 


MY FRIEND CURTIS. 


By ROLAND ATKINS. 


my enjoyment, to know that others envied 
me. Butto my story. 

My annual holiday was drawing near, and 
this year it caused much unusual debate as to 
where we should go, for since there had come 
into our little home circle a laughing, crowing 
infant, travel had ceased to be the simple 
thing that once it was. After prolonged and 
anxious conference, and looking at things all 
round, it was agreed that mother and little 
one should go to a quiet watering-place on 
the east coast, whilst I should take a trip 


alone to Paris and the Riviera, returning in 


time to have a few days’ rest with them and 
bring them home again. 

In a few days behold me then saying 
“ Good-bye " to my two precious ones at the 
railway station, and within twenty-four hours 
speeding on my way to “ la belle France." 

Arrived in Paris the time passed rapidly, 
its gaiety and beauty giving wings to the 
hours. Sitting one evening at a café table, 
enjoying the lazy soothing pleasures of 
gleaming lights and sparkling music in the 
open air, I was agreeably surprised to hear 
amidst the murmur of French conversation a 
clear English voice. 

Turning almost involuntarily to see whence 


it came, I saw that its possessor was 3 
fine, handsome, intellectual man, with that 
air of easy culture, experience, and distinction 
that bespeaks the travelled man of the 
world. He saw my glance, and quick ío 
relieve any embarrassment I might fecl, he 
greeted me with a polite “ good-evening." 
I replied, talk began to flow between us, and 
within half an hour I found myself drawn by 
the attraction of his speech into animated and 
almost friendly conversation with my new 
acquaintance on all manner of topics. 

No dreary drip of commonplace gossip was 
his, but crisp, sparkling, informing, and 
fascinating talk. He seemed to know every- 
body worth knowing, and to have travelled 
almost everywhere; possessing that tone of 
easy confidence that compels others to be- 
come confidential too. He spoke freely of 
his past doings and present intentions, and 
without any apparent curiosity or obtrusion 
soon learned a great deal about me and my 
affairs. It was a pleasure to converse with 
so educated and interested a listener. I 
learned that with an adequate income already 
secured to him under his late father’s will— 
of whom he spoke with a trembling pathos 
in his voice—he had no need to labour, but 

[could 
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could spend his time in making himself, by 
travel and reading, a citizen of the world. 

As he was alone, and had thought of going 
on to the Riviera, he would be glad to ac- 
company me, if agreeable to me. Nothing 
could please me better, as his larger know- 
ledge and experience would be useful, whilst 
his company would make it impossible to be 
dull even for à moment. 

How grateful I was for the good fortune 
that had brought us together, and in a 
blundering way tried to say so when accept- 
ing readily his offer. 

What & trip that was! Shall Lever forget 
it? Under his masterful guidance and 
arranging, everything seemed to have a 
double reserve of pleasure in it. He antici- 
pated my wants, always had some new 
suggestion of enjoyment, and when the time 
came for me to return home, how thankful I 
felt that I had met ** my friend Curtis," as I 
was now proud to call him. 

One thing greatly impressed me, and that 
was his frank and faithful warnings to me 
against gambling, especially as seen at 
Monte Carlo. Iwas indeed fortunate to have 
made such a friend, and how gladly my sweet 
May would welcome him to our happy little 
home before long! 

We parted with great regret, but there was 
no help for it; I was only a bank cashier, 
and must be back to time to my desk and 
drawer ; but he, the gentleman at large, could 
afford to stay until the humour of wandering 
was fully satisfied. Of course I urged him 
to call and see me when again in town, and 
this he readily promised. So with hearty 
farewells I turned homeward, carrying with 
me many lingering &nd sunny memories of 
our time together. 


CHAPTER II. 


Two months or more had flown since I had 
resumed my duties at the bank in London, 
when one day, during a lull of customers, as 
I was glancing at & newspaper, I lifted my 
eves suddenly, when, lo! I was startled, yet 
delighted, to see my friend Curtis standing 
there watching me. Greeting me cordially, 
he ted me that he had only returned to 
England a few days ago, and had seized the 
first occasion for seeing me. 

The same easy grace, and frank, dis- 
tinguished manner that had charmed me, 
were, I could see, furtively interesting the 
other clerks and cashiers, who no doubt were 
mentally congratulating me on my brilliant 
and talented acquaintance. I felt proud that 
they should see my intimate relationship with 
such aman. Witha few pleasant courtesies 
he left, expressing his regret that he could 
not vet accept my invitation to spend an 
evening in my home, but hoped to manage it 
later on. 

Nothing occurred for some weeks to break 
the monotony of daily duty, and daily return 
to the home-nest; but one afternoon, just 
before four o'clock, in walked Curtis and in- 
quired whether I was free for the next evening. 
He had two friends coming to dine with him 
at his club, to whom he was anxious to intro- 
duce me. “Quiet, gentlemanly fellows like 
yourself," he said, so we shall make a nice 
cosy party of four. You need not trouble to 
go home to dress, old fellow; bring your 
swallow-tails with you to the bank; come 
straight to the club and dress there; weshall 
have an early and select little dinner to our- 
selves at seven, sharp, said shrewd, consider. 
ate Curtis. 

Lhis exactly suited my tastes: my dear un- 
selfish little wife was pleased at an evening 
out for me, to break the monotony of our 
quiet, regular life. So the next day, balancing 
my books at the closing of the bank, I 
sauntered up westward, and reached the club 
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in ampie time to de the regulation change 
and reach tho dinner-table before the 
two visitors arrived. With characteristic 
thoughtfulness Curtis had arranged to have 
the dinner not in thc large public dining- 
room but in a private room, in every respect 
more congenial to me. 

Punctually at seven o'clock the two friends 
came, and after a brief introduction from 
Curtis I was soon at ease. The cheery room, 
the choice viands, the free talk of all three, 
soon told on me, and under the influence of 
some of the mellowest wine I ever tasted, my 
spirits began to rise and my tongue to move 
freely. By sympathetic interest and inquiry 


I was drawn to tell in detail of my marriage 


connections -how my father-in-law was a 
rising artist whose pictures had been “ on the 
line " at the Academy, and would soon bring 
him the magic A.R.A., as also of my pro- 
fessional position and prospects, that only 
the managership of our branch was pecuni- 
arily above me, and this I might hope before 
long to secure. 

The dinner over, we sat and smoked and 
talked freely. Then, fearing time might 
hang heavily, he suggested going to his 
"den," as he facetiously dubbed his private 
rooms in Devonshire Avenue, w., for a quiet 
and friendly game of whist—“ just a simple 
four-in-hand, you know!” So hailing two 
hanaoms—Curtis and I in the _ first—we 
rattled along to the snug apartments of my 
aristocratic friend. 

With more wine flowing, this time of an- 
other sort and quality, we sat down to play, 
Curtis and I being partners, and winning 
every game. Then & change of partners 
was suggested, Curtis and Stewart, Barton 
and I, were to take sides. Igrew excited, 
played for half a sovereign, lost, doubled, 
lost again; grew reckless, until scarcely 
knowing what I was doing I found myself 
at three o’clock in the morning the loser 
of some six hundred pounds for which I 
had given two IOU's for three hundred 
pounds each to my friend Curtis and his 
partner Arthur Stewart to cover these debts 
of honour. When 1 reached home in the 
grey dawn I was drowsily, half.stupidly 
conscious that under the excitement of wine 
and cards I had lost the equivalent of a year's 
salary, but of course, only through my own 
reckless folly, and not through “ my friend 
Curtis.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


Oxce indoors, I crept up to my bedroom 
as quietly as I could, with a shamefaced 
fear that my sweet May would detect my 
muddled condition, and for the first time feel 
repulsion for me. Fortunately she wus 
calmly asleep, and did not rouse until it was 
time to stir me that I might not be late at 
the bank. 

With what strange feelings I rose that 
morning ! My head was heavy and throbbing ; 
my brain seemed like a furnace ; the bleared 
visionsofthe many incidentsof the night before 
danced before me with grotesque annoyance. 
To my wife's questions as to whether I had 
spent & pleasant evening I gave evasive 
replies, feeling a vague foreboding that 
trouble would follow my mad folly in play- 
ing for money—and so much—under the 
force of excitement. 

At the bank I was restless, abstracted, 
petulant. Once or twice I made mistakes in 
cashing, a thing never known to me before ; 
and when the day was over, hurried home, 
made an excuse for going early to bed, hoping 
that I might drown in forgetfulness my 
reckless stupidity and consequent danger. 

But all night long I was tortured with 
relentless questionings. Would Curtis de- 
mand the payment of his three hundred 


piinds soon? Would he put on pressure 
to recover it? Even if I could satisfy him, 
what of Stewart? Could I hope to silence 
him- a mere acquaintance—by a promise of 
u.timate payment ? 

What if my wife should come to know, 
and her friends? If this horrid business 
came to her father’s ears, he would scorn ine 
as bringing suffering on his daughter, and 
shame on their fair name. Suppose the 
manager heard of it, however kindly he 
might feel to me, he could not retain in his 
employ a card-playing, gambling cashier, for 
who could tell how much of the bank's 
money might go that way? 

Agonised by these fears, I passed a night of 
horror, and with heavy heart rose again the 
next morning. No longer could I conceal 
from my wife that something was grently 
depressing me, and my hollow evasion of her 
tender entreaties to take her into confidence, 
by the assurance that “there was nothing 
the matter," was a pitiable failure. My face 
and manner, which she instantly read, gave 
the lie to my words. Ruin utter and dis- 
graceful threatened me, and I looked as I 
felt, like a wretch condemned to despair. 
But my torture was soon to reach its climax. 

Two days had gone since that hateful and 
reckless night, when Curtis, faultlessly attired, 
appeared at the bank, greeted me effusively, 
and began to speak in unusually loud tones 
about the little affair of the dinner and card. 
party. Filled with alarm, I begged him to 
speak more quietly, as I could see that the 
other clerks and cashiers were watching and 
listening. 

This he graciously deigned to do, and 
broaching the topic of the I O U's he said. 
"Iam very sorry —really—that you lost so 
much, but it was your own fault entirely. 
you were so headstrong; but as your friend, 
I shall not insist on my share." With that 
he dramaticaly tore up the I O U I had 
given him, adding. But Stewart must have 
his in a day or so, and if in a week at the 
latest he does not receive it, he may become 
awkward—perhaps speak to the bank 
manager, or your father. in law, the celebrated 
artist, you know." 

All this was said in his blandest manner 
and coolest tones, but with significant looks 
that plainly said there was to be no trifling. 
AsI watched his retreating figure through 
the bank's huge doorway 1 began to have à 
strange, ill.defined dread of my new-found 
friend. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ALL the way home that afternoon I was 
like one demented. Fears, alarms, horrors 
seized me and held me in their grip. What 
could I do? If Stewart should go to the 
manager and expose me, I could never again 
look wife and friends in the face, but must 
fly the country. or take my life. Was there 
any hope of escape? What if I dared to teil 
my precious wife the whole shameful affair ; 
would she loathe ine, or would her deep 
affection and intuitive tact come to my 
rescue ? 

In any case, was it not better to tell her 
than to add deceit to my other crimes against 
her and our dear little one? I hesitated, 
resisted, struggled, but at last resolved that 
I would tell her; and instantly began to feel 
a strange calm, as of assured hope that 
relief and help would come. 

Arrived home, the usual meal was 
despatched with unusual celerity, and then. 
calling my wife into a room alone. I made a 
clean breast of the whole gruesome business. 
and flung myself upon her affectionate 
sympathy. 

Great was her restrained distress as she 
listened, and then, without a hint of reproach, 


told me that fot some time sho had had an 
unaccountable presentiment that my friend 
Curtis would prove a trouble and danger to 
nic. There was no time to be lost, and the 
only way out that she saw was to take her 
father into confidence, relying on his generous 
heart and greater experience to rescue us 
from the peril that threatened. This was to 
me a far keener trial, the bitterest draught 
for me to drink; but there was now no 
choice : one way was only certain shame and 
ruin; the other, shame possibly, but perhaps 
rescue. The week's limit that Stewart had 
fixed was fast going, we must act promptly, 
or all would be lost through delay. 

The very next day we went to her father, 
and told him the whole story. He listened 
attentively, and at the end calmly said he 
thought I was “an innocent fool, a green 
simpleton who had fallen into the toils of a 
trio of polished, scheming scoundrels who 
were always on the look.out for such green- 
horns as I was." Still, as they might make 
mischief at the bank, we had better see his 
lawyer Greenslade, who loved such cases, 
and was the wholesome terror of swindling 
gangs. 

Going by appointment the next morning 
to Greenslade's oflice, I was introduced to 
him by my father-in-law as “his son-in-law 
who had made a great ass of himself, and 
had come to him to get himself out of a nasty 
scrape." 

The man of briefs listened with cynical 
amusement to my account of the affair, and 
with a few reassuring words told me to leave 
the matter entirely with him, and if my 
friend Curtis called at the bank to decline 
conversation, but to refer him to Greenslade. 
He added that there was no reason to fear 
either discharge from the bank or expo- 
sure, as in all probability my IO U would 
be in my hands within forty-eight hours, 
and before Stewart’s week of grace had ex- 
pired. 

I could scarcely believe my own senses as 
I listened, and with a light heart went back 
to my desk æt the bank. Nor can I describe 
the load that was lifted from me asI returned 
heme to tell my sweet little May how I had 
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been delivered from the fear of my new 
friend. 


INTE ictu cimi 


CHAPTER V. 


THE next day, soon after my arrival at the 
bank, I received a telegram, which I eagerly 
burst open and read ; it ran— 

Come to my office. noon: Greenslade.” 

Mastering my excitement as well as I 
could I changed luncheon time with another 
cashier, and was punctually at the lawyer's 
office by twelve o'clock. He was waiting for 
me, and quickly relieved my suspense. He 
told me that soon after my interview with him 
the previous'day he had telegraphed to his 
home, for them to send his dress-suit to the 
office, as he was dining out that evening. Then 
he had sent another telegram, which was to 
Curtis in my name, asking him to meet me 
at a club of which he—Greenslade—was a 
member. Going to the club a little earlier 
than the time appointed, he had instructed 
the porter to show into the library anyone 
who should ask for Mr. Atkins, and be ready 
to call a policeman at any moment if 
needed. Punctually at the time appointed 
Curtis appeared; was shown into the library, 
looking greatly surprised not to see me, but 
a stranger there. 

** Mr. Curtis, I believe," said Greenslade. 

“ Yes; but I haven't the pleasure of your 
acquaintance. I thought Mr. Atkins was 
coming to dine with me." 

"Ah! yes," replied Greenslade. ‘ But 
he has been prevented, and has asked me to 
meet you and talk over that little matter of 
the I O U given to your friend Stewart the 
other night. I hope it may be arranged 
without unpleasantness." 

“ Yes, perhaps so—but " (evidently growing 
suspicious) “ who are you? 

„Oh! just a friend of Atkins: here is my 
card." 

Curtis took it, turned pale, and then glared 
fiercely as he read : 


«T. J. GREENSLADE, 
" Solicitor." 
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Well,” said he defiantly, feeling he was 
caught and was fairly at bay, what do you 
propose to do?“ 

"If you ask mo that, and want a frank 
answer," said Greenslade, with slow, in. 
cisive words, I propose sending at once for 
n police officer and arresting you; seizing 
your two accomplices, Stewart and Barton, 
early to-morrow morning, and straightwav 
charging all three of you with a criminal 
conspiracy to rob my friend Atkins. Thatis 
what I propose to do. I have long had the 
ambition to get hold of the three of you and 
break up your devilish gang, and now I look 
like gratifying it.“ 

Curtis literally quivered 
ghastly pale at this last thrust. Seeing his 
opportunity, Greenslade added in conde. 
scending tones, Still, I would postpone this 
pleasure and give you one more chance if you 
care to come to terms." 

„What are they?" eagerly said Curtis, 
clutching at the least hope of escape. 

* Well," answered Greenslade, very de- 
liberately, “bring to my office, by ten 
o'clock to-morrow morning, the I O U given 
to Stewart, and I will let you go this time; 
but fail, and I will have all three watched 
and arrested before the day is over." 

With a sullen growl Curtis gave the promise, 
and as he slunk out of the room Greenslade 
tlung after him the threat of arrest if he 
failed. 

That very morning, two hours before I 
reached  Greenslade's office, Curtis had 
brought the I O U, and ans the keen lawyer 
finished his recital of the story to nie, he 
handed me the fateful paper, saying, "I 
thought you would like to see it for yourself. 
and have the pleasure of putting it in the fire.” 

I took it, glanced at it for an instant, and 
then, with a relief that I can never describe, 
dropped it into the flame, watched it burn 
away into smoke, and then went out into the 
open air to breathe once more as a free man, 
full of gratitude to my own sweet wife and 
her father, and not least to Greenslade, that 
I was once for all delivered from the deadly 
thraldom of 

* My Friend Curtis.“ 


and turned 
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Author of * Photographic Portraiture,” * The Boy's Own Camera Club," ete. ete. 


I BEGAN this article with the intention of 

merely adding it to the series of 
“Camera Club" articles, but before I had 
got very far I came to the conclusion that the 
subject was worthy of ampler treatment, and 
that some illustrations were necessary to 
enable the different parts of the apparatus 
mentioned to be properly constructed; so I 
resolved to transfer it to the region of illus- 
trated articles instead, as it is a really in- 
teresting branch of photographic work. 

In the more or less dull days which usually 
favour us at this season of the year it is 
generally necessary to relinquish our pas- 
time of ph tography, at least to the extent of 
the instantaneous part of it: but we have a 
solace in the remarkable offshoot denomin- 
ated, as above, “flash-light photography." 
This form of instantaneous work is one 
peculiarly suited to the winter, being, as it is, 
absolutely independent of extraneous light. 
By its means we can take photographs of the 
family circle gathered round the fire, as they 
appear when holidays re-unite them, and the 
obnoxious duties of the schoolroom loom 
only dimly in the distant future of the follow- 
ing term. 


It is a branch of work often used to deli- 
neate the festive board at evening entertain- 
ments, dinners, suppers, etc., and many valu- 
&ble photographs are in existence of scenes 
thus taken, of which the leading figures have 
now passed beyond the reach of photography. 
It is also useful for the purpose of securing 
photographs of animals, babies, etc., as, the 
exposure being of exceedingly short duration, 
they have no time to move. The work 
affords much scope for amusement during 
the winter evenings, and perhaps, when well 
managed, gives more life-like presentments of 
our friends and relatives than can be obtained 
in any other way. 

With this explanation, and panegyric upon 
the virtues of the process, I proceed to ex- 
plain what flash-light photography is. It is 
the exposing of pictures by means of a flash of 
light produced by the sudden combustion of 
powdered magnesium in some way or other, 
the camera having been got ready before- 
hand, and the exposure being made simply by 
the flash alone. 

The powder may be a mixture of mag- 
nesium powder with some other chemical (e.g. 
chlorate of potash, etc.) which will go olf 


with a puff when a light is applied to a small 
portion of it, or simply magnesium powder 
unmixed with anything else, made to flash 
suddenly by injection into the flame of a 
spirit-lamp, by means which vary according 
to the lamp employed. If you use the former 
you must purchase it from a dealer ready 
mixed. I am not going to tell you how to 
make it, as I do not think it a safe perform- 
ance for inexperienced mixers. When you 
have got it you must keep it in a box where 
it cannot either be eaten or exploded by mis- 
take, and shake out just as much as you want 
at ench time required for operation. But it 
is not very safe stuff to have any dealings 
with, and [ recommend you to use only the 
pure powdered magnesium, which is safe to 
keep, and as effective in actuul use as the 
mixture. 

The tlash is prodreed by the sudden in- 
jection into a spirit-lamp tlame of a small 
quantity of this powder at the moment when 
the exposure is to be made. You can try the 
effect by way of experiment on a small seale 
before you make a flash-lamp. Take a little 
bit of glass tube about 4 in. in diameter, 
and at the end place a small quantity of the 


powder. Now hold it about 4 in. from a 
flame and blow suddenly at the other end. 
The result will be a flash, caused by the 
powder passing through the flame. This, on 
a rather larger scale, is what we want for the 
production of the required exposure of our 
plate. The light produced is extremely 
actinie, and enables very little powder to 
fully expose a plate even instantaneously. 

Before I proceed to the details of the work 
I will tell you how you can easily and cheaply 
make for yourself one or two designs of flash- 
lamp which may have particular advantages 
in your own case, and you can then suit your- 
self as to which form you prefer. 


— —————— 


Fic. 1.—Sr:1MPLE FLASH-LAMP TO BLOW FROM SIDE. 


8, spirit-lamp : T, tube holding powder ; 
w, wooden base; M, mouthpiece. 


To make the simplest form of all, you can 
take a piece of wood about } in. thick and 
measuring 6 in. by 3 in. and on it fix, about 
2 in. from one end, an upright brass tube 
21 in. high, to the top of which is fixed 
another brass tube about } in. or 3 in. in 
diameter and 4 in. long, so that the end of 
the upright (which is soldered to it) supports 
itinthe centre. Having got thus far, we place 
in front of the tube a small spirit-lamp 
formed by filling a tin canister 2 in. in 
diameter and 2 in. in height, with sponge, 
and saturating this with methylated spirit 
of wine. To this a light is applied when the 
instrument is wanted, and the mouth of the 
tube should then be just in front of the 
thickest part of the flame. At the other end 
of the tube is fixed a mouthpiece formed 
from another tube, which is connected with 
the fixed piece of tubing by means of a piece 
of indiarubber tube just large enough to fit 
tightly over both tubes. Enough powder is 
now put into the tube for the required flash, 
and the lamp is lighted, the focussing having 
been done before or after the lighting of the 
lamp, by means of a good strong parattin 
lamp or two; the mouth is applied to the 
mouthpiece, and on blowing through the 
tube the flash takes place. The rubber tube 
should be about 6 in. long, and care should 
be taken not to draw in the breath, or you 
would get your mouth full of powder ! 

This is a good form of horizontal lamp, 
but you will notice, both in the first experi- 


Pic, 2.—FLASH-LAMP TO BLOW FROM BENEATH. 

s, sponge soaked in methylated spirit ; T, tin canister 
holding sponge, etc.: P, pipe holding magnesium 
powder; 1, end of pipe to which rubber tube is 
uttached, 


ment and this one, that you get a white 
deposit of magnesium oxide and unburnt 
powder flying about after the flash. The 
complete combustion of the powder is more 
likely to be secured by the vertical form of 
Jump, of which a simple type is shown in 
fig. 2. To make this we require a tin 
canister about 2 in. in diameter and 3 in. 
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high. In the side of this is soldered a tin 
tube, about 2 in. of which project and the 
rest is bent at right angles, so that the mouth 
extends } in. above the surface of the 
canister when it is filled with sponge, which 
is moistened with methylated spirit as 
before. To the other end of the tube is 
attached a rubber tube and mouthpiece, as 
before, or a bulb, as will be presently described. 

To use this form of lamp the tube is 
charged with powder at its exit end (inside 
the lamp), and, the spirit having been lighted, 
the required puff is given at the other end, 
and the flash takes place by the injection of 
the powder through the flame. It is better 
than the horizontal form for two reasons—- 
first, because the powder has far more flame 
to pass through, it being probably about 4 in. 
from the bottom to the top of the flame ; 
and secondly, because any powder not con- 
sumed has a tendency to fall back into the 
flame, and not be dispersed, as in the previous 
case. 

Neither of these lamps will make more 
than one flash, but there are several forms of 
repeating flash-lamps, of which fig. 3 may 
be taken as a sample. To make this we want 
a flat base-board measuring 8 in. by 
3 in. and about } in. thick. On this is 
fastened a piece of tube of which the total 
length is 6 in. but the part fixed to the 
board is only 3 in., the rest being bent as 


Fig. 3.—KEPEATING I LAsH-LAMP, 
8, spirit-lamp; P, jet for powder; T, tube to blow 
powder through; F, funnel for reserve of powder; 


R, indiarubber tube; R, bulb which ejects the 
powder when pressed; v, valve letting air into 
bulb. 


shown in the illustration, one end upwards 
to receive a rubber tube and bulb, the other 
upwards and then straight again at the end, 
to form a jet almost on a level with the lamp. 
This end of the tube is bent into a flat shape, 
leaving a little orifice through which the 
powder emerges, the shape spreading it out 
as it leaves the tube. 

The lamp is formed of a tin vessel, 3 in. 
by 2 in., placed long-ways to the jet. In 
this, as before, is placed sponge, which is 
moistened with spirit of wine and set on 
fire. In the centre of the fixed part of the 
tube is made a little hole, and in this is 
fastened the bottom of a little funnel, made 
with a piece of tubing about 1 in. in diameter 
and 2 in. high, the bottom of which con- 
verges to a narrow orifice. Now if a supply 
of powder is placed in this receptacle some 
will sink into the tube below it. The puff of 
air blows out what is in the tube, and a fresh 
supply enters for the next puff. 4A little 
valve at the opening of the funnel into the 
tube would make sure that none in the 
funnel was blown ont, but this is not essen- 
tial ; such a valve would have to be so placed 
as to be easily passed by the powder, but 
blown shut by the puff of air when passing 
through the tube from beneath. The rubber 
tube in this case can be about 3 in. long. 

At the end of the rubber tube is fixed the 
bulb. These things you can get from any 
chemist's, as they are used for the sprays ‘of 
scent-bottles. They have at one end a little 
thick rubber tube, inside which is a minute 
valve which permits air to be drawn in when 
the ball is released, but when it is squeezed 
the valve prevents the egress of any air 
except through the tube. I used one for 
some time as an attachment to a Thornton- 
Pickard shutter; they work admirably so, as 
they never fail to continue full of air, whereas 


some bulbs lose air and become flaccid after 
a time. 

The details of the funnel, jet, and bulb are 
seen larger, and in section, in fig. 4. r there 
represents the funnel as attached to the tube, 
Js shows the manner of flattening the end so 
as to make a spreader for the powder, and r 
shows the bulb with rubber tube T attached, 
and the position of the valve v, which will 


Fic. 4.—CoNsTRUCCTION or FUNNEL, JET, AND BULB 
(in section). 
F, funnel soldered to tube: J, flattened end of tube 
forming jet; T, rubber tube; B, bulb; v, valve 
inside bulb. 


open inwards to admit more air, but on squeez- 
ing the bulb the valve is pressed against the 
inner ledge of the short tube, and prevents 
any air escaping except through the tube T. 
When a large number of accessories are to 
be included in the photograph, or when groups 
are to be taken, we employ two or three, or 
even more, lamps, which are connected 
together so as to make a simultaneous flash 
of light. The method of doing this is by 
means of a three-way connection, as shown 
in fig. 5. A large bulb is employed, the tube 


Fic. 5.— Trin EE-WAY CONNECTOR FOR INDIARUBBER 
TUBES. 
The blow-tube is attached to A, and the three lamps 
connected to the other tubes, 


from which is fastened to the tube a, and 
three smaller tubes are connected with the 
other tubes, which are also connected with 
three lamps. The connector is made by 
attaching three short tubes to a hollow ball 
of brass in the manner shown. Another 
method of attaining the same end is by the 
connector shown in fig 6, which would be 
easier to make because there is no brass ball. 
The large tube a enters a collar, in which 
three other smaller tubes are inserted so as 
to be included at their ends in the large tube 


Fic. 6.—ANOTHER FONM OF THREE-WAY CONNECTOL 
Bulb tube joined to A; lamps joined at B, C, D. 


the other side. The large tube is screwed 
into the collar on one side, and the smaller 
tubes into the cap of the collar on the other. 
The large tube is connected with the bulb 
tube, and the little ones with the tubes 
leading to the three lamps. When the bulb 
1s suddenly squeezed, in either case, there is 
a simultaneous flash of light from each of 
the lamps. The operator must take care 
to give n good squeeze, decidedly, or there 
may not be enough air injected to make the 
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flash with equal intensity from each of the 
lamps, and a waste of powder may result. 

In taking photographs with a large number 
of lamps, probably the best way to arrange 
these is in such a manner as to give a brilliant 
illumination on the sides of the faces nearest 


Fic. 7.—PosiTIoN or FLASH-LAMPS FOR FIRESIDE 
GROUP. 


F, fire; C, camera; 1, I., L flash-lamps. The circles 
show supposed positions of figures. 


the camera, and then to arrange one lamp so 
as to give a less brilliant illumination on the 
other sides. Thus unequal illumination will 
produce the effect of roundness, which adds 
so much to the portraits. Fora group by the 
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fireside one can arrange the lamps as in 
fig. 7, where the lamps are shown at the points 
marked r. Thus we get a brighter illumi- 
nation on the side of the faces next the 
camera, c, than on the opposite side. Simi- 
larly with a dinner-party, we can arrange 
the lamps as at L in fig. 8, thus giving a 


‘ER 


T, table, circles showing positions of figures round it ; 
L, L4 L, flash- lamps: C, camera. 


brighter illumination to the nearest side than 
to the other. 

In actual practice the best way to proceed is 
to set up the camera and arrange it so as to get 
in the required amount of space, using lighted 
lumps to show you what you have got on your 
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ground - glass screen. Now charge your lamps 
with magnesium, and light the spirit. The 
next thing to do is to arrange the group, or 
the solitary figure, as the case may be. You 
can do this by using a strong lamp to throw 
a light on it, or you can put the lamp 
alongside and focus that, if you are sure that 
you have the right &mount on the screen. 
Now put in the slide and draw the shutter. 
Take the bulb in your hand, and, when you 
are sure your sitter has got on the required 
expression, press it hard. A flash, or three 
simultaneous flashes, will be the result, and 
the room will be lighted up almost as brightly 
as by day. The darkness afterwards will be 
the more (apparently) intense, in which dark- 
ness you push in your shutter, and proceed 
to develop in due course. There are no 
special directions to be given as to the manner 
of developing flash-light plates. You should, 
of course, use rapid plates, as the exposure 
is so short, and must treat the resulting 
exposures as if they were instantaneous shots 
taken out of doors in the usual way. If a 
sufficient amount of light has been used, you 
will probably find them rather less under- 
exposed than the average plates t&ken under 
the more ordinary conditions and with a quick 
ghutter exposure. 


A MOST FEARSOME HISTORICAL TALE OF A CHAMPION CAT. 
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(s listen, boys, wlile I endeavour to tell 

A story that will amuse you all well ; 

It ís all from the life of a wonderful cat — 

Of his travels and troubles and what he was at, 


A Little about the Cat. 


To begin, then. I think III not trouble you, though, 
With his pedigree; yet it is right you should kuow 
That he was no “plebeian.” as better folks say, 
But came of an ancestry that far away 

Reached, as some people will have it, 

Full a thousand years back to vir Toby Beltavit! 


By Tru Rev. T. BLUNDUN. 


This famous old Tom, too, had travelled from 
Persia, 


Whence the Shah sent him to Bogle of Mercia. 


Sir Mallycumpout. 


King Bogle, at first, seemed not over pleasant, 
But rather disposed to refuse the Shah's present: 


For, not gratefully purring and making his bow 

When presen ed at Court, he set up a Wal- row! 

Which the courtiers, in ignorance, rudely resented 

(And some, in a trice, very quickly repented), 

In especial the brave knight Sir Mallycumpout, 

The first who endeavoured to put Toby out. 

A brave knight he was, and quite covered with 
scars, 

Wearing all sorts of medals, and all sorts of stars: 

Sir Mailycumpout in great battles had been, 

And many strange places and people had seen, 


They tell us, one day, as he swam in the Nile, 
He found himself close to a huge crocodile ; 


So, without more ado, be dived under the water, 


And behind the huge monster was seen shortly 
after. 

Poor Sir Mally (for so they would call him for 
short), 

In spite of his courage, thought this was no sport! 

He had no time to lose, and but little for thinking: 

And, were he a coward, there was no chanoe of 
shrinking 

From what he quite felt was the deadliest strife, 

And ugliest he had ever been in in his life! 

He knew that the monster must quickly be beaten, 


Unless he would tamely submit to be eaten. 
To the latter Sir Mally most strongly objected: 
Se, just for a moment, it seemed, he reflected. 


His Adventure with the Crocodile. 


Then, all in a twink, with a splash and a tack, 

tir Mally leaped on to the crocodile's back!: 

The crocodile shook, and the crocodile grunted, 

And Sir Mally, at times, came near being shunted. 

The crocodile shook, but the knight held the faster, 

Aud now came the struggle which was to be 
master. 

To tell the whole story to some would seem dubiuus, 

As Sir Mally assuredly seemed quite amphibious ! 


But ‘twas clear that Sir Mally had settled intentions 

In mounting a back of such scaly dimensions, 

Such settled intentions there certainly were, 

As the bystanders saw when tho monster drew 
near: 

And loud were the shouts and great the surprise, 

When they saw that Sir Mally had poked out his 
eyes ! 

But this valorous struggle was only begun; 

There was much to do yet ere the battle was won, 

The crocodile swam now with slow measured pace, 

As 1f timidly secking some near landing-place. 

Sir Mally looked pale and (there is no dis- 
sembling !) 

"I'was noticed, all over he seemed to be trembling! 

The crocodile wriggled, and roared with the pain 

As Sir Mally clung tight to his eye-holes again ; 

But what could be do? The beast was so wide 

That the knight's legs could hardly hold on by his 
side ! 

At last the old crocodile just reached the shore, 

When Sir Mal y slipped off behind him once more, 

And hurried on fast without saying a word, 

To the spot where be'd left all his clothes and his 
sword ; 

Then soon be returned with his good trusty steel 

To the monster that came nearly making u meal 

Of him who, in consequence, felt so very crusty 

That he heaped on him blows, sharp, many and 
lusty, 

The first of which cut off the erocodile's toes, 

While others most sadly disfigured his noe; 

And then next he gave him a terrible thwack 

That seemed to cut into the crocodile's back ! 

After that he just chopped off the end of his tail, 

And then thrust his sword ‘tween the joints of his 
mail; 

On his back turning over poor crocky fay kicking, 

While Sir Mally most valiantly fell to a-sticking 

The point of his sword into parts the most feeling 

That set the poor crocodile awfully squealing ! 

At last, when Sir Mally felt sure he was dead, 

As a trophy of valour, he hacked off his head { 


Sir Braggart and Toby. 


It was then, as I said, this Sir Mallyenmpout 

Who rashly endeavoured to put Toby out 

When the noise of bis mewing seemed very vexa- 
tious, 

And to such 
audacious. 


well-bred courtiers was cven 
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They did not know Toby was very well bred, 

And simply expressing his wish to be fed, 

For somehow, that day his needs were unheeded. 

"Twas to satisfy these he so lustily pleaded. 

One courtier, quite rudely, gave Toby a poke; 

Others sported their wit, quite enjoying the joke. 

Still, Toby, good-tempered, went on with his 
mewing, 

Till one Dragzart suggested, 
stewing." 

This Toby. insulted, very quickly resented, 

As that Braggart, I'm told, very quickly lamented. 

For, to frighten him, Toby tlew right at his face, 

And there left, in a twinkle. full many a trace, 

As with talons extended, he made a grand scoring 

That set the poor knight in a terrible roaring ! 

While Toby was biting and tearing and scratching, 

The king and his suite sat laughingly watching 

Poor Braggart, who looked so beruffied and pale, 

His face showing many à scratch and a wale, 

And not the Jeast visible mark of his woes 

Was a terrible wound on the tip of his nose ! 


"He ought to be 
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Now, his nose was the feature poor Braggart most 
prided, 

As being what most, beyond all doubt, decided 

Connection direct with * Magnasus," * the viking: 

So that wound can't be thought very much to his 
liking. 

No wonder the king and his courtiers were laughing. 

lndulging their banter and good-natured chafing. 

For poor Braggart, indeed, was the sorriest sight; 

He looked, one may say, in a regular plight. 

His collar and ruffles were all torn and tattered ; 

His cap was left still, but its feathers were scattered ; 

No wonder he shrank from a secoud engagement 

With Toby, at least, in his present enragement ! 


Origin of the Order of the Bath. 


but sir Mallycumpont, who was recently knighted, 

Trembled to think of his Order thus slizhted. 

Both Sir Maliy and Braggart were knights of the 
„Bath.“ 

That is of the “wash-tub,” were told by Magrath. 
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In his notes to tle “Peerage” you find him ex- 
plaining 
How one day, when King Bogle was roundly com- 


plaining, 
Now fortune was gone, that his friends were 
declining, 
And many with Roundheads were already com- 
bining, 


An old washerwoman overheard him with grief, 
And proffered her service to bring him relief. 
Sire,“ said the old woman, “as I be a-washing, 
There be many like me as ‘ud give ‘em a thrash- 
ing: 
We'd give them ‘ere Roundheads a terrible rub, 
Just as easy as whisking the clothes in the tub! 
Us wouldn't want guns, nor us wouldn't want 
swords, 

Us ‘ud scarify all on 'em just wi’ our words!“ 
Then she snatched in a trice tlie old stick from tlie 
copper, 

On the 
whopper. 


wasLing-board brought it, a regular 
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In the Lecture Room. 


“There, sire," added she, “that’s how us ‘ud thrash 
‘em. 

I be sure, as like bugs, us ‘ud certainly smash 
em!“ 

“Hurrah!” exclaimed some; “Three cheers for old 
splasher : 

Long live your Majesty! Well done, old slasher!” 

The king stood there looking quite grave aud 
sedute, 

Just stroking his beard, or else scratching his 
pate, 

As if in a muse, and bepuzzled with thinking ; 

While the old wWasherwoman was kKnowing!y 
winking ; 

When a'l on a sudden, she fell on her knees, 

And cried, “Most Gracious Majesty, pray, if you 
please, 

Let me form a new regiment, or some five or six 

Of others, like me, armed with stout coppersticks ! 

We'll give them ere Roundheads a regular drubbing, 

And redden their hides as if with a scrubbing; 

We'll take them by storm, sire, or else by surprise, 

And dash dirty soap-suds all into their eyes; 


Then, while they be howling and rubbing aud 
screechiug, 

And many, no doubt, on their knees are beseec bing : 

On, mercy, mum, mercy!’ ‘twill all be too late! 

They will have such a whack on the top of their 
pate, 

That, like so many = skittles, they soon will all 
tumble, 

Without any sense left to rant or to grumble. 

We'll teach 'em, sire, how 'tis the wickedest thing 

To rail at one's rulers and blaspheme the king!“ 

Hereupon the old woman seemed all in a flutter ; 

And many were heard to approvingly mutter: 

Then, * Knight her, sire, knight her!" repeatedly 
cried 

Those whom her eloquence won to her side, 

The poor king himself was most clearly impressed ; 

His tears were fast flowing; he looked most dis- 
tressed. 

He, at last, with a few kindly words did address 
her, " 

Accepting her service agaiust the aggressor, 
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Knighting of the Washerwoman, 


“Good dame," said the King, “ for so I must call you, 

In our service I pray that no harm may befall you : 

The so'diers we need should be sturdy and brave, 

With all the devotion and courage you have; 

And since for our service you seemingly yearn, 

When little, we fear, can be hoped in return, 

For since from our Court and dear oues we were 
banislied, 

Our friends and our power have surprisingly vau- 
islied ; 

Yet as you came seeking no promised reward, 

But proffering service, we act on your word ; 

Yet still ‘tis not right that you sbould be lewing 

Your home for the wars aud your children be- 
reaving, 

So to mark your devotion, and slow our decp 
sense, 

We grant you, Dame, now, as u small recompense, 

That here on the spot you be presently knighted” 

(At which the old dame was bot proud and 
delighted ) ; 


ed Google 


4% We present to you free all the titles and rights 

Of Bough, Auser (estates of two recreant knights): 

So let heralds proclaim to the 1est of the natiou 

The day and the year of this present creation.” 

With the accolade, adds then, “Joy wait on your 
path, 

Rise, Beldame, the flist of the Knights of the Bath !” 


The Struggle with Toby. 


Sir Mally. 1 say, then, was very much nettied, 

And heartily wished that the matter was settled. 

Then, sceing the rest were all shrinking from 
dread. 

And how all the ladies, in terror, were fled, 

While Toby most proudly was marching around, 

As if he quite felt himself lord of the ground: 

And hearing poor Braggart'a occasional squealing 

As he sat there, in agony, rocking and recling. 

Jie tacked up his sleeves, and he belted him tight, 

As though to prepare for a terrible fight. 

Then poor Pussy he seized with a very tight clutch ; 

And Toby, twas clear. did not relish it much, 

For, with a loud squall and a very strong twist, 

He seized on Sir Mally hard by the wrist ; 

Then with his hind legs he began such a scratch- 
ing, 

While the king sat amazed and quite eagerly 
watching ; 

The face of Sir Mally quite clearly betraying 

Emotions as if he were getting a flaying ! 

Old Toby worked harl with his teeth and his toes, 

And, teuring away, he fast multiplied woes, 

While Sir Mally he stamped and he hurried the 
more, 

To get the dread creature quite clear of the door, 

When Macnavit, a knight, looking horridly pale, 

Cried, * Hang him, sir; hang him right up by the 
tail!” 

But Sir Mally, 'twas manifest, could not get free. 

So he cried to Macnavit, “Just come and help 
mo!“ 

Well. Macnavit then seized the poor puss by tlie 
tail, 

And tugged at poor Toby that, with a loud wail, 

Left holding Sir Mally, and then, as was feared, 

Flew right at Macnavit and clung by his beard! 

With a paw in each whisker, then, Toby hung 
tight: 

And now there was witnessed a terrible sight. 

For Toby continued still scratching and tearing, 

And venting his anger in pussy-cat swearing, 

While Lady Macnavit quite fainted away, 

And other court ladies imploring did pray 

The king at once send for some stout halberdier3 

'l'o come to the rescue und thus end their fears. 

But the king sat there laughing and looking 
delighted, 

While all the court ladies were pale and affrighted ! 


Sw Mallys Appeal and Bragyart’s Response. 


At lust cried Sir Mally, “Come, Braggart, aud help 

Give a drubbing to thia wretched pussy-cat's whelp ! 

For the sake of Macnavit don't sit there and cry, 

But up and do something—at anv rate try! 

You know they declare how in union is strength ; 

Well, let us combine and endeavour at length, 

For the sake of the order to which we belong, 

Most bravely to fight, aud so wipe out the wrong 

That only too clearly our order now suffers 

With those who, in ignorance, think us all duffers ! 

Just tlunk of the king in his merriment, laughing, 

And others indulging in banter and chafflog ; 

Cunsider the ladies all sorrow and fear, 

And poor dear Macnavit left struggling there!“ 

Without further parley did Braggart arise, 

And rushed with Sir Mally, in what seemed surprise 

To most who looked all amazement and wonder, 

On poor Toby in deadliest conflict out yonder ? 

The squalls of the cat, with the cries of Macnavit 

And the other two knigbts who now “let Toby 
have it." 

soon set the whole court in the merriest mood, 

When amid cries of “Go it, sirs!” ‘Good, Toby, 
good!“ 

The knights tugged at Toby, who wouldu't leave 
holding 

Macnavit in spite of his yelling and scolding. 

At last, as they found there was uo usc in 
wrenching, 
t occurred to Sir Mally to give him a drenching ! 
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Macnavit's Ducking. 


The courtyard had a fountain with gold fishes 
swimming, 

And many choice ducks its smooth surface were 
skimming ; 

Ensculptured were mermaids with singular tails, 

Neptune and his trident with which to raise gales ; 

A heron stood here, and a cormorant yonder, 

So patient and motionless, looking for plunder ; 

A lively king-fisher, and strange little tortoise, 

A dolphir—or maybe a sort of young porpoise — 

I cannot tell quite, but it looked rather funny— 

"Twas not a bonetus, it might be a tunny! 


All round, in fact, objects both pleasing and 
numerous 

Were carved in tlie stone, some strange, others 
humorous. 


To this fountain Sir Mally and all of them bustled, 

While Macnavit and Toby were terribly hustled ! 

Jill, when uearing the basin 'mid loud roars of 
laughter, 

Poor Toby's shoved in, but Macnavit went after! 

There was seen then a sight that was really 
amusing, 

But to fishes and ducks it wag rather confusing. 

The ducks set up quacking, the fishes took fright, 

As pussy swam one way, the other the knight. 

Now Toby swam well: but the knight, 
portly, 

Kicked about in a manner we cannot deem courtly. 

They shortly got out, when puss, after a shaking, 

Seemed no way the worse; but Macnavit stood 
quaking, 

And, turning so pale, began so to tremble, 

That the king and his courtiers (what need to dis- 
semble) 

Grew rather alarmed as to what was the matter, 

And cried, in amazement, “Send quick for old 
Splatter !” 


being 


Old Splatter, the Doctress. 


Old Splatter, you know, was a wondrous old body, 
A cousin remote to Lord Bishop Tom-Noddy, 

A man rather famous, as most people ny: 

He discovered the virtues of cold curds and whey ; 
Though others most stoutly insist how that he 
Only prigged from Agyrtes * the original recipe! 


Unsurpassed for its virtues to help one in 
preaching, 
Though too much (Uke emetics) occasions a 


reaching ! 

So old women pronounce it—I don't think correctly, 

But the proper way, somehow, won't come directly ! 

With her plaisters and leeches our Splatter so 
hurried 

That she seemed to all present amazingly worried. 

Without further parley she fell to a-sticking 

All over the knight some strong plaisters and 
pricking 

(Lancing’s the proper word) to make the blood flow 

From the top of his head to the tip of his toc. 

And when poor Macnavit roared out from the pain, 

„That's good," cried old Splatter, and pricked him 
again. 

Her saying was: 
feeling“; 

So she didn't object to hear the knight squealing ! 

Each squeal thut he uttered but made her hope 
stronger, 

He would rally the sooner if she pricxed him the 
longer ! 

He was so far gone, then so wildly lysterical 

That he ever gut well, indeed, seems quite a 
miracle ! 


“Where there is life, there is 


Moral! 


Macuavit, then, mended, and that very shortly ; 
Some remarked that he seemed eveu rather more 


portly. 

He had learnt from experience—ohe best of all 
learning 

Some lessons that rendered him far more dis- 


ceruing: 

ü Let other folks fight their own battles" was one, 

And, “ Don't encounter mad cats, if you're able to 
run." 

Another there was, I've forgotten the savinz-- 

"Twas something, I know, about bragyart and 
braying, 

Tntended to teach all—more especially boys — | 

The braveat are wef those whe make the most nofe, 
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Problem No. 582. 


By W. H. GUNLDLY. 
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| WHITE. | 8 ＋ 3 Il pieces. 


White to pluy and mate in three (2) moves. 


, SoLUTIONS.—No. 580. 1, Q— ki 2, and 2, 
Kt—Kt 2 or K 5, or Q—Q B 2 or K2 or 4 or 
Q 5 mate. A pretty strategy against the two 
black Rs. 

No. 581. 1, B—R sq., and the mate 
follows with the Q on Q B 3, Q 6. B 4, Kt sq.. 
B x B, or Kt x P.— The problem in letters is 
solved by 1, Q—K7.—A pretty new two-er of 
25 pieces by H. Bristow will soon appear. 


. Solvers will also find clever moves in this 


two-mover: White, K—K 6; RKs—K 7 and 
K B 3; Bs—Q Kt 6 and K Kt 4; Kt--Q 
Kt 3; PS -B 2, 4,Q5 and K Kt 3. Black. 
K—K 5; R—Q 5; B—K sq.; Kt- 8; 
Ps—-Q B 2, 6, Q3, K Kt 2 and 4.— A different 
kind of ingenuity is displayed here: White, 
K--Q Kt 6; R—Q 4; Bs—K Kt 5 and K 
R 7; Kts—Q Kt 3 and QB 7; P—KB2. Black. 
K—K 4; Kt—Q Kt 5; Ps—Q 2 and4. Two 
moves.— Most two-movers contain more than 
a dozen pieces, it is therefore refreshing to 
see one of only eight pieces, like this one by 
A. H. Robbins: White, K—K Kt 6; Q— 
Q 3; Bs—Q 8 and K B 3; P--Q Kt 4. 
Black, K—K 4; Ps—Q 4 and K B 4. The 
display in the moves of the three black pieces 
is happy. Another brilliant combination is 
in this three-er by O. Würzburg: White, 
K—Q 2; Q-Q 3; R- B 4; Kt—Q 6. 
Black, K—Q R 4; Rs- Qt and 4; Ps— 
Rö, 6. CB 4 and 5. The first move is 
R- Kt 4, and the three prettiest answers are 
R- Kt 3, P x R, and P— B 6. 


ANSWERS TO CHEsS CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. SwvER.—YXou have suceeeled in solving the 
ancient end-game of K. R and At against Kand R in 
fewer moves than Kreole del Rio (Modena. 1760), D. L. 
Ponziani (Modena, 1782). L. Centurtot (Genoa, 1878), 
and Hobart (Leeds, 1899): sid vonr moves are so 
clever that we may give them in our next chess- 
column, The winning moves Were first published by 
Luigi Centurini (although * Hobart“ docs not mention 
him), for the two first named authors considered the 
position to bea draw. The play of the five pieces 19 
received much attention from Assa ini, C. *alvioli, €. 
Walker, L. Bledow, €. Forth, Urussow, J. Berger, and 
others, The position ean be developed «till further, 
and vou can also do still more with the D instead of 
the Kt. 


W. A. R.—How could 100 moves in Problem No. 563 
be attained ?--The author of No. 514 has made two 
versions thus: White, K—Q D 4; R—K R sq. ; Kt— 
Qk: Ps—Q6h aml RK B7. Black K- Kt sq.—White, 
K—K t7: R-QB4; n-: Ps—QH 7 und Q D 6G. 
Black, K —k sq. Each 21 three moves. 
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B. P. L. R.—1. If you were to see the waggon loads of 
mistletoe in Covent Garden Market during the week 
before Christmas, you would have no doubt as to its 
being still popular. 2. Sketch is of no use. 


AGRICOLA.—Write for the prospectuses. They will tell 
you the fees, and give you particulars of the scholar- 
ships. 

H. W. Curnrrr.—You would probably find out from the 
Minister of Public Works or the Director of the 
Government Railways. 


H. Hryex.—See our long illustrated article on Dumb- 
bells, in the first and second parts of our “Indoor 
Games.” 


B. DaNtrEL.—Chancery simply acts as a permanent 
trurtee, and hands over the money when the claim 
is proved. The «monnts in nearly every case consist 
of very small balances, the huge fortunes awaiting 
claimants being purely mythicil. 


C. GiLBERT.—Apply at Hamley's in Holborn, or any 
other large toyrhop. 


L. A. SHELL.—Attend the gymnasium classes at one of 
the Volytechnics. Inquire of the instructor. 


RKADER.—As we have said over and over again, the 
articulars of admi-sion to every branch of the 
oval Navy are given in the "Quarterly Navy 

List.” 


W. P. J.—It would take a book to answer your 
questions. Get a copy of our "Indoor Games.” 


F. W. G. (Sheffield).—The poem has been quite out of 
print with us for some yenrs : but we are thinking 
of reprinting it, with many others, in volume form. 


HaRRY.—You would soon get your shoes and leg- 
guards white again if you were to use Pickering's 
Blanvo.” 


Ol. D B.O.P.” REA DER. Write direct to the ship for 
particulars. There is an entrance examination. 
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P.S.0.—We have alreadv had articles on making a 
dynamo, and think it too technical a subject to 
enter on again. We must refer you to the articles in 
our March part for 1891. You can increa<e the size 
of that dynamo to your requirements. You might 
find it well to get a book by Mr. Bottone entitled 
“The Dynamo: How Made and How Used." Any 
bookseller could supply it. 


R. K.—It is pure carelessness, that is all. Make it a 
practice to write down what you have to do, aud you 
will soon find your memory improved. 


STAMP COLLECTOR. —Of course the Transvaal stamps 
will become rare as soon as their issue is stopped. 


DEUCALION.—The people who supply the instruments 
supply the cylinders. Look ut the makers name, 
and then find him out in the “ London Directory.” 


B. WHITER and CotoxisT.—Apply to the Chief Clerk, 
Emigrants’ [Information Office, 31 Broadway, West- 
minster, for all questions regarding emigration. It 
is a G., vernment Office, not a private agency. 


CADET.—* Thomas Atkins” is the name used as an 
example in showing how the enlistment forms 
should be filled up. “Jack” is probably short for 
* Bluejacket." 


R. E. PLowMAN.—You could probably get an old one 


bv applying to the superintendent of the line. The | 


current one is not likely to de given away. 


A. DouGLA8.—Get the fourth part of our “ Indoor 
Games" and read “ Chess for Beginners.’ 


J. T. T.—We have had articles on wood-polishing 
and on canaries—the latter with a cofoured plate. 
Begin when the weather is warmer. 


B. H. CHARr,TON. —The steps are Colonel. Brigadier- 


Genera, Major-General, Licutenant-General, General. 


Brigadier General is o: ly a temporary rank, the sub- 
stantive promotion going direct from Colonel to 
Major-General. 


Young Britons. 
(From a photo by GREGORY & Co., London) 
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SAt1LOR.—All boys wishing to become officers iu the 
Mercantile Marine should get the Regulations 
relating to the Examination of Masters and Mates,” 
issued by the Board of Trade. The book costs a 
shilling. and is sold by Eyre & Spottiswoode, Printer 
Street, New Street -quare, E.C. Before any boy is 
apprenticed or decides definitely to go to sca he 
should undergo the examination for vision at one of 
the examining stations, the addresscsof which arc 
given in the book mentioned. The fee for this 
examination is one shilling only, and as no certificate 
of competency is now given to anyone who cannot 
pass the tests it is well to face the examiner before 
the apprenticeship instead of at its close, when 
perhaps all the money and time may be found to be 
thrown away, owing to a weakness of sight in one of 
the eyes or a mild sort of colour-blindness. It is the 
only medical examination required in the service, 
and, sensibly enough, it is taken first. No one is 
allowed to be a candidate at the other examinations 
until he has passed it. 


T. A. P.— Take a picture of the Shamrock broadside on. 
Divide the length of the hull into the same number 
of parts as your model mea-ures inches. and this will 
give ou the proportionate scale to which you have 
to work with regard to the spars and sails. Draw 
your plan full-size on a sheet. of paper—newspaper 
with blue pencil does very well—before you begin to 
cut anything. The sketch looks as though the boat 
Wanted more ballast, and vou will probably find that 
the lower mast will be quite high enough at three- 
quarters of her length above tle deck, Shamrock 
notwithstanding. 


SHADOWs.—Surely you can make them yourself. They 
are fo easily cut, and cut, until you get them correct, 
and it is ouly si. houette work after all. 


L. C.—1. Ordinary bicycle lamp- oi! is as good as any. 
2. Yes: camphor i- used. but you would bave to get 
the stuff ready mixed. Of course the makers of the 

lanterns sell oil they recommend. 


No. 1107.—V ol. XXII. SATURDAY, MARCH 31, 1900. Price One Penny. 
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Life at the Zoo.—3. Polar Bear. (From u uruwiny vy T. W. LASCELLES.) 
— 9999999999 ———— ——— 
: THE KIWIS HEAD: A TALE OF MAORI BURIAL CAVES. 


75 
By J. HAvELOCK JERRAM, 
Author of Siaggers, etc. : ; 
-—- | „ . CHAPTER n. ! 
i A intention was to follow the coast until along its course, to reach the vicinity of my save fully an hour's riding by doing so, 
P Ireached the fifth creek from the river, desired. destination. | though in this idea I was mistaken, as I very 


which I knew from Tom's description to bos At the end of about three miles, however, ‘soon found. Passing along razor-like hill. 
the one flowing da the gully. It would J altered my plans, and forsook the path by tops, intersected with watercourses, and in 
then be comparatively easy, by proceeding the sea for the scrab-clad interior, heping to some spete, where the ground ehelved awny 


- - - - -- 
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on both «ides, with & clear fall on to dimi- 
nutive tree-tops, the path by its nature 
convinced. me that the time required to 
compass it safely would much more than 
counterbalance any advantage in distance 
it might possess. But this discovery came 
too late for the mistake to be remedied, and 
I had, perforce, to follow its irregular course, 
as it led alternately through bush, natural 
clearings, and clumps of dead and whitened 
trees, whose charred branches alone re- 
mained witnesses among the luxuriant 
younger vegetation to the fiery cause of 
their desolate statc. 

My misjudgment had cost mach time, but 

about ten o'clock the foum-crested waters of 
the stream came into sight. After some 
searching, I found a grassy and secluded 
dell, where my pony (for it was clearly 
impossible to take him farther) was left 
tethered to a fallen log. 
A very few minutes after I had turned my 
face up stream, the path, such as it was, came 
to an end, and I discovered my only guide in 
the future must be the sound of the water, 
for under the heavy canopy of the trees all 
landmarks were blotted out, with the sky and 
the sunlight. An odour of decaying vegeta- 
tion filled the air, and, damp with the un- 
evaporated moisture of years, it had at first 
un almost choking effect; the temperature 
was like that of a hot-house, and among such 
favourable conditions the undergrowth had 
become forced and rank. Gaunt light green 
taros reared their leaves above my head; 
supplejacks as thick as a man's wrist lost 
themselves in the trees overhead ; and paras, 
exquisite in delicacy of tint and trans- 
parency of leaf, were dwarfs if the tips of 
their graceful fronds were low enough for me 
to touch. Parasitical growths flourished 
luxuriantly; every rotting tree-trunk and 
lower branch was mantled with delicate ferns, 
and the trees almost to their topmost 
branches were festooned with many-coloured 
growths. Engendered toa great extent, no 
doubt, by the dimness and silence of my 
surroundings (for it was seldom that even a 
tui called), a feeling of depression and unensi- 
ness crept over me, which I found it was 
impossible wholly to shake off, though it was 
not until some time later that my ridiculous 
fancies, as I then thought them, culminated 
in a disagreeable and very real illusion. 

The trend of the valley was upwards, and 
it was while clinging to some supplejacks, 
before springing to the opposite side of a 
rather wide watercourse, that my gaze was 
suddenly riveted by a sight which held me 
spellbound, and at the same time sent an un- 
comfortable thrill down my spine. From the 
gloom of some pungas higher up the slope, 
there gleamed two of the most horribly bright 
eyes it has ever been my lot to look upon, and 
so menacing was their expression that for a 
second I was too fascinated to move. No 
other feature of the face was visible, but 
before I had recovered from my astonish- 
ment, in the twinkling of an eyelid, they had 
disappeared, and the lace.like leaves by 
which the spot was surrounded were undis- 
tinguishable from the many thousand others 
near. 

Summoning all my courage, I sprang across 
the ravine, and, crashing somewhat recklessly 
through the dense vegetation, stood hardly a 
minute later beneath the fateful tree fern. 
But though I searched the undergrowth in 
the immediate vicinity with the greatest 
care, the only result of my labour was a 
recently broken twig, of whose dainage I 
could not be absolutely certain I myself was 
not the author. 

That the whole affair was an hallucination 
I was ready to believe, but it had been so 
real that common seuse forced me to think 
it something much more substantial. So 
disquieting an effect, indeed, did the strange 
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occurrence have on me that it was only 
after I had explored the busn for some dis- 
tance round without making any further 
discovery that I decided to continue my 
journey. Two hundred yards farther on, the 


valley turned almost at right angles, and 


round the ‘bend, hemmed in by bush-clad 
hills, lay the sacred gully. 

Not more than two miles long, and a 
quarter of a mile at its broadest part, the un- 
usual characteristic which instantly struck 
me was the barrenness of its floor, which did 
not boast altogether half a dozen stunted 
trees. This was attributable, I afterwards 
found, to the fact of the hard limestone having 
at some long past day been swept clear 
of the soil by & tremendous force of water, 
probably the result of a volcanic disturbance 
— indeed. a native tradition of such a kind 
exists. Standing stceply far out into the 


. valley was the cliff already referred to, and 


its grey surface, from base to turreted 
summit strangely destitute of even the 
poorest blade of grass, had a most peculiar 
effect among the other heavily wooded hills. 

In the satisfaction consequent on my 
success, partial though it was so far, all the 
fears of a few minutes before evaporated, 
and my earlier enthusiasm was re-aroused. 

Though I had not learnt on which side 
the caverns branched off, I did not expect 
their finding would now prove very difficult, 
as the underground creek which ran through 
the caves, and of which there had been 
repeated mention, joined the main body of 
water close to their entrance. And not half 
& mile farther on, on my right hand, I 
noticed a swift but small stream, gushing 
apparently from fern-clad rocks, about 
eighteen inches trom the ground. 

Tough I knew that the opening to the 
caves was cleverly concealed, the leaves 
were really so dense that for some seconds I 
hardly dared to hope the discovery had been 
made; and until I actually touched them, 
the orifice over which they closed seemed 
much too small for the suggestion that a 
passage of any great extent lay behind. 
No sooner, however, had the slightest 
pressure been brought to bear than the 
living curtain parted, and the shadowy 
dimness of a large cavern was revealed. 
Perhaps had I in the succeeding seconds 
closely scanned the opposite hillside, all 
doubt as to the apparition of the pungas 
might have been dissipated ; but, by one of 
Fate's ironies, my only thought at the 
moment was of how persistently good 
fortune was aiding my every step. 

In the light of a candle, the yellowish 
stalactites covering the roof and sides of the 
passage bore the strangest resemblances to 
familiar objects: here were worked the 
regular flutings of some Titanic organ, 
yonder every fold and tassel of gracefully 
looped curtains, and farther to the right, in 
the greater darkness, uncouth shapes which 
required little imagination to convert them 
into a scattered army of grotesque-featured 
men. 

The cave was alive with the sound of 
slowly falling water, reaching seemingly for 
miles, and, though the air was freezingly 
cold after the sunshiny warmth of the 
outside world, it afforded no cause for 
anxiety on the ground of purity. The 
passage, I found, both increased in height 
and broadened, until. my- feeble light, not 
fur from the entrance, entirely failed to 
reach the other side, and I was compelled, 
for fear of losing my way, to keep to the left 
wall, which had been the one nearest me on 
entering. 

lor some distance there was no necessity 
to specially identify my path, but presently 
a small cross cavern brought me to an 
abrupt halt. A faint draught, which had 
been gradually growing more noticeable 


during the last quarter of an hour, and to 
which the atmosphere no doubt owed its 
freshness, evidently did not issue from it, for 
the air within its limits was perfectly 
quiescent and slightly warm. 

While standing undecided which path to 
pursue, my attention was suddenly attracted 
to where a naked human footprint, pointing 
in the direction of the smaller cavern, was 
impressed in a patch of soft sand. To mv 
relief, I found a few inches away the returning 
imprint, and its discovery immediately solved 
my difliculty, for there was only one chance 
in & hundred that the native had not been to 
visit the relics. Before proceeding, I took 
the precaution of tying a short length of 
thread, with which I had come provided, to 
a projection in the wall, in such a manner 
that except by the expectant searcher it 
would not be observed. 

' Though the floor was uneven and strewn 
with fallen fragments, it was much drier 
than that which I had been traversing, and 
there was consequently less time lost in 
picking my steps, but this very fact brought 
nbout a disaster whose effects—comparatively 
light at the time—exercised an important 
influence at a later period on my adventure. 
While turning a corner somewhat carelessly, 
I slipped on a smooth stone, and, falling 
backwards into a solitary pool of water, well 
nigh soaked myself to the skin, though 
providentially without extinguishing the 
ca dle. As the gun seemed to have escaped 
with a splashing, I did not replace the 
cartridges, nor, by an oversight, were the 
ones I carried in my belt examined. 

Not far from the scene of my mishap, the 
glistening sides of the passage shelved away 
into the darkness of some greater cavern, 
and the idea that I had at last reached the 
chamber of the dead was confirmed when my 
foot accidentally sent bounding beyond the 
radius of the light a hollow-sounding object 
which I saw with a feeling of disgust to be a 
human skull. Glancing downwards, my eyes 
rested on the bones of a complete skeleton, 
interspersed with fragments of rotting mat, 
in which it had once been enveloped, and 
beside the pile lay a fossilised kiwi's head, 
which, as an appropriate memento of my 
journey, I determined to keep. To obviate 
in my wanderings as much as possible the 
danger of becoming lost, I affixed the end of 
the thread close to the passage entrance, so 
that as I receded from the wall the reel could 
be gradually unwound, thus enabling me to 
return at any time without difliculty. 

The light afforded little assistance in the 
matter of careful exploration, as its gleams, 
shining on only a few yards immediately 
round me, revealed nothing by which I could 
distinguish one part of the cave from 
another. Littering the ground in unending 
monotony, in whatever direction I turned, 
were numberless stones, pieces of wood in 
various stages of decay, and occasional 
bundles, through whose rents were often 
revealed the gruesome contents. 

A considerable time having been spent 
fruitlessly, the conclusion was forced on me 
that only by some more systematic search 
was there any chance of the relics being 
found; and after consideration and the 
piecing together of what little knowledge 
I had gained, the thought suddenly struck me 
that the human bones had been arranged in 
a rough circle, whose ring I had penetrated 
so far only at varying tangents, and of which 
Ha Nui’s skull might perhaps have been 
made the centre. Based on this theory, I 
had some idea of my position, as a few 
minutes before I had passed beyond what 
secmed to be the opposite limit of the 
dead. 

Filled with renewed hope, I made without 
loss of time in the direction where the 
sacred relics lay, und so nearly did my | 


calculations prove to be correct that in n 
few minutes there came within the radius 
of the light a conical pile built of evenly 
shaped blocks of stone.  Arranged on its 
covering of valuable mats, whose newness 
proved the most constant attention were, 
in complete confirmation of my wildest 
dreams, the long-concealed tribal treasures, 
and among them the great skull of Ra Nui! 

I had reached the long-sought goal, and, 
mentally glancing back at the difficulties 
which my friend had thought insuperable, I 
could not repress a certain feeling of 
exultation—pride which was surely never 
followed by a greater fall. 

With all the delight of an entkusiast, I 
began my examination of the different objects, 
none of which had probably ever before been 
seen by a European. Apart from its weight 
and intricacy of carving, the history of the 
great chief's mere ponoumu made it, to the 
collector, specially interesting, for round it 
clustered the greatest traditions of a great 
tribe. Even now with natives its grimly 
joking name Te Maunga-a-ronga’”’ (peace- 
maker) was one only to be mentioned with 
bated breath, and in the security of daylight. 
Except on account of its size, which was 
almost twice that of an ordinary man’s head, 
the most sacred relic of all, the skull, 
attracted little of my attention, although had 
I been an ardent phrenologist I doubtless 
would have found in its npe- like conformation 
much that bore out its former possessor's 
reputation. 

So deeply engrossed did I become in my 
labours, and so great was the number of 
smaller ornaments, that I almost forgot my 
perilous position and the dangers of 
prolonging my visit. The drippings and 
sudden jarrings—perhaps explainable as the 
result of falling stalactites— which had been 
so noticeable a feature of the caves now had 
become such familiar sounds that I no longer 
noticed them, and it was only when through 
the blackness there came creeping a strange 
note that they lived again in all their lonely 
weirdness. 

Thoroughly startled, I carefully shaded the 
light and waited anxiously, with every sense 
on the alert, for a repetition, as I knew not 
what serious portent it might have. Some- 
how, I had begun to realise that the 
consequences of discovery would not be so 
light as they had seemed ; and if the incident 
of the pungas had been real, I reflected with 
a shudder, the owner of the eyes would 
hardly be a person I should expect mercy 
from under the circumstances. So vague, 
solitary, and sudden had been the cry that 
I hardly knew, as the minutes sped on, if I 
could again distinguish it, or whether among 
the many.voiced crashes it had not come 
to me since many times; until, when 
suddenly the sound came ringing again, 
louder and nearer, rousing a thousand 
echoes, I was ready to curse my stupidity 
that the meaning of it had not come 
moments earlier, so far removed was it in 
intonation from those which I had listened 
to. 

Not a doubt remained that Maories were 
approaching; never a hope was left, as the 
word “ Pakeha was made clear, but that my 
presence was known ; and in the tremulous 
scream of overpowering anger there was 
finally borne to me the knowledge that I 
stood not in mere danger of ill-treatment, 
but in immediate peril of my life. It had all 
happened so unexpectedly that I had no 
time to formulate any plan of escape, and it 
was more instinct than anything else which 
prompted me to blow out the light. and 
through the oppressive darkness, led by the 
cotton, make my way to the passage 
entrance. 

Almost at the same moment as I reached 
the rock was my peril even more clearly 
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demonstrated by hearing the murmur of 
distant voices along the passage, proving 
how completely my retreat by that way had 
been cut off. To complete the hopelessness 
of my position, it was almost immediately 
afterwards shown that these natives were not 
the ones whose cry had warned me, for there 
suddenly appeared in the cavern itself several 
distinct but rapidly nearing lights, against 
which were momentarily silhouetted several 
figures. One feeble chance remained — that 
of gaining the second entrance of whose 
existence I was thus for the first time made 
aware but how small it was may be imagined 
when my ignorance of the cavern’s natural 
characteristics, and the other disadvantages 
under which I necessarily laboured, are 
remembered. 

In the darkness, nevertheless, lay my only 
hope, and I was also aided by the knowledge 
of my pursuers’ superstitious fears, which 
would prevent them from separating from 
one another. Only as a last resource would 
I make use of my weapon; as, once my 
exact position determined, my doom would 
be sealed, though days might elapse before 
the end came. Ugh! the thought was 
terrible, and the foolhardiness, ay, madness 
of my quest appeared in its true colours. 

A stranger or more savage scene surely it 
has never been the lot of man to witness, 
than when the Maories—seven of them— 
halted indecisively not one hundred yards 
from me. The flaring torches against utter 
darkness of which the shadowy naked figures 
—for the men were tapu were moving out- 
posts, the grim heaps littering the floor, and 
the grimmer whitenesses showing among 
them, were constituents in a picture of 
indelible horror. 

„Kapo ko-ri-ro te pakeha” (the light is 
gone, the white man has escaped), said one 
doubtfully. 

" Kahi kohe, ki-ko-ne te pakeha” (you 
are wrong, he is here), answered another, 
in a voice of peculiar power, and the 
ferocious certainty of the tone in which 
the words were uttered, in some unaccount- 
able manner, brought to mind the evil 
apparition of the valley. Nor, as I trem- 
blingly scanned the speaker, was it to find 
my instinet mistaken, for in him I recog- 
nised, with the feeling of the intensest 


dread, both the owner of the terrible eyes 


and, from description, the great Te Whero. 

No one who had not passed through a 
similar experience could fully realise my 
sensations in the course of the journey 
which followed, when guided only by a 
sense of touch, and with every moment 
made dreadful with the fear of stumbling 
into some unknown pitfall. How deceptive 
the torchlight had made the distance, and 
how great was the circumference of the 
cavern, I was to learn but too painfully. 
So confusing was the gloom that only by 
repeated glances behind could I be certain 
that I had not several times turned and 
was rcòracing my steps. The time that 
would elapse before my absence from the 
passage was discovered, for there my foes 
evidently imagined me to be, could not be 
long, and the suspense of waiting for the 
fatal moment was absolute torture. Hours 
full of the most feverish anxiety, during 
which, consequent on the cave's irregular 
shape, I appeared to have made little pro- 
gress, seemed to have passed before the 
vengeful cry telling of the finding of my 
retreating footprints justified my worst 
fears. 

The torches, dancing like fireflies, had 


grown ominously large, and the horrible 


suspicion of having by some means passed 
the entrance had almost become a convic- 
tion, when I felt in my face the blessed chill 
of a draught, and next moment, instead of 
the jagged rock, clutched space. 
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Whether the excitement of the moment 
caused me to step less carefully, or whether 
I was overcome by momentary dizziness, 
I know not, but by some means I suddenly 
lost my balance, and fell face foremost on 
the rocky floor, with such impact as half 
stunned me. My fall at the same time, by 
dislodging some unknown heavy object. 
roused the echoes so effectually as could 
leave little doubt in the minds of the natives 
as to my exact whereabouts. Nor, as I 
struggled to my feet, nearly mad with 
vexation and pain, did I find myself dis- 
appointed; such a deathly silence ensued 
that I could have counted the quick throbs 
of my heart, while the torches were for a 
second stricken into a tell-tale immovability, 
ere quivering again as the chase was renewed 
in more deadly earnest. 

Groping hastily in the quarter from which 
the draught came, my hands almost im- 
mediately touched the right wall of the 
passage, and, guided by it and the air, I was 
able to increase my speed to a slow run. 
Luckily the path was level and fairly 
Straight, and the side my fingers passed over 
unbroken by serious inequalities or cross 
caverns, so that my desperate flight was for 
& long distance unaccompanied by accident. 

To my astonishment (for I had not hoped 
I was doing more than postponing the end 
by a few moments) all hostile sounds 
presently died away, though non-pursuit at 
this stage seemed so improbable that I for 
some time fancied my enemies had but 
altered their tactics, and were creeping on 
me silently. No thought, stupidly enough, 
entered my mind that passages existed on 
the opposite side to that which I touched, 
along which the natives might reasonably 
have concluded I had fled. 

It was only when a cut on my temple, 
whose severity had been unnoticed in the 
excitement following the accident, began to 
pain me, and there had come to my ears, 
after repeated listenings, no suspicious 
sounds, that I halted for the first time, at 
a shallow pool of water, into which I blindly 
waded. A hasty bathing of the wound 
relieved me more than I could have thought 
possible, both from the pain and the fever- 
ishness which had begun to quicken my 
blood, but even now I had little hope of 
finally eluding my fanatical pursuers. So 
overpowering had my horror of the caves 
become, however, that, at no matter what 
cost, I determined to gain the outside world, 
which might be done equally as well, I 
thought, by following the draught to its 
source; for it would be sheer recklessness, 
when the main cave was gained (and it was 
into that one I felt sure the passage led), 
to choose the path leading to the entrance 
through which I had come. 

Soon after I had recommenced to feel my 
way along the passage, the chilly breeze 
increased in strength so noticeably as to 
convince me of the close proximity of the 
lurger cavern, and so great was my anxiety 
to reach it that to a certain extent its 
dangers were forgotten. 

When I judged myself almost at the turn- 
ing—not farther, as events proved, than three 
yards from it—I was territied by a narrow 
gleam of tlickering light, which passed swiftly 
across the damp floor in front of me. In- 
stinctively I leapt back. bringing the gun 
into position, and as I did so there stepped 
from the shelter of the projecting wall, 
with a blaze of light, the chief of my pur- 
suers. Before his hand had lifted the 
feathered loki (tomahawk) I had pulled the 
trigger of the gun at point-blank range, and 
the hammer had fallen with a hopeless snap, 
as, after a seeming eternity of time, did the 
second, thus terribly convincing me of the 


‘dampness of both cartridges. 


Impelled by the energy of despair, I 
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clubbed my useless firearm and, springing at 
my adversary, aimed a blow at his head, 
bringing the butt end down with all the 
strength I was capable of, not on the man I 
inteuded it for, but on the shoulder of one 
of his companions who had sprung forward 
as the weapon descended. The man fell to 
the ground with a sharp cry of pain, and as 
the hubbub of many voices was raised, and 
the cavern danced with armed figures, I 
dashed onwards and ran in the direction 
offering the clearest course—that which, 
strange to relate, I had previously decided 
totake. But scatheless I was not, for in the 
mélée a mere had struck me with consider- 
able force on the cheek and neck, causing a 
feeling of growing dizziness and sickness, 
which spelled a warning I could not long dis- 
regard. But there was no time to stop, or feel 
my way in even the most incomplete manner ; 
I had to trust entirely to the instinct my ex- 
periences had taught, though after all it 
mattered little what happened now, ns the 
next few minutes would probably be my 
last. 

I could make no defence worthy of the 
name, for the cartridges in my belt were to 
the last one soaking wet, though the know- 
ledge of this misfortune came too late to 
make my sufferings more poignant; the 
agony which throbbed through my brain, 
combined with the mental anguish I had 
passed through, had caused me now to be 
almost careless of death. 

Many times I dashed against the rock, 
cutting my face and hands, though the pain 
of these injuries was lost in the greater one 
which was slowly driving me into insensi- 
bility. 

Stumbling and swaying more dangerously 
with every succeeding footstep, unconscious 
of the blood trickling down my face, of the 
‘increasing breeze, and the downward slope 
of the passage, I ran on until in a half 
delirium the darkness became peopled with 
indistinct peering faces, and unseen hands 
which brushed over my clothes and some- 
times struck me. The real danger behind, 
and my unreal fancies, united to make the 
fantasies full of the most dieadful terror; and 
when, as in & nightmare, the glaring faces 
appeared to resolve themselves into that one 
which I most dreaded, and at the same in- 
stant something struck me heavily, I 
uttered an involuntary scream. 

My own cry and sudden fall, which I had 
in my confused state of mind thought to be 
a blow, awoke me, shuddering from the 
delirium on Whose borders I had hovered, to 
find myself lying prone on the floor, my 
hands (from which the gun had long since 
fallen) resting over space, and an icy breeze 
fanning my forehead. How my footsteps 
had been arrested on the brink of the chasm, 
for such I instinctively knew it to be, I know 
not, any more than why my enemies, whose 
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approach I could distinctly hear, had not 
already overtaken me. It may have been 
that, sure of their prey and fearful of a sur- 
prise, for they perhaps were not aware of 
the loss of my gun, they advanced with 
more caution and a correspondingly slower 
rate of speed; but it is more probable that 
the delay was owing to their superstitious 
fears. 

When the torches lit up the path, the 
shining walls, and the yawning space be- 
yond, I felt that at last the moment of death 
could be surely counted on ; and after search- 
ing vainly for some object of defence, the 
exertion of which cost me agony, I drew 
back into the deepest shadow and resigned 
myself bopelessly to fate. 

There was no need to glance past the 
restless eyes of the tohunga, as, after a 
pause, in which his companions clustered, it 
seenied to me, nervously together, he stepped 
alone with slowly padding feet down the 
declivity, & distance of about ten yards, to 
read his merciless intention, and I braced 
myself for a deed, the idea of which had 
grown in a moment, and whose successful 
accomplishment seemed easy, weak and full 
of pain though I was. My speedy death, 
which it involved, was all I could now hope 
for; and I waited anxiously, without any 
terror, for the moment when he should draw 
close enough, and then, clutched tightly in 
my grasp, fall with me into the gulf of 
death. 

But in his search he chose first the other 
side, and, as was proved by later events, 
imagining that I had fallen over, paused 
only when standing on the very brink of the 
chasm at its farthest point, some twenty feet 
beyond me. Then, as he turned, raising the 
torch above his head, his eyes rested for the 
first time on my crouching figure and became 
fixed ina wide open stare, not of savage 
delight, but of untold dread. At the same 
instant a wild cry, perhaps caused by the 
imagined presence of the fiendish inhabitant 
of the caves (for dreadful, inhuman almost, 
I must have looked), broke from his lips, and 
he who feared no living thing stood for a 
moment framed against the darkness, a 
picture of the most abject terror. Then 
while I looked at him, with a face that was 
ashen beneath the brown, even in the un- 
certain light, he staggered, lost his balance, 
and, grasping wildly at the air, fell backwards 
into the spirit-haunted depths. The torches 
behind flashed excitedly, there was a con- 
fused cry of fear, & scamper of feet, and 
—utter darkness. After that a blank—I had 
fainted. 


Many hours must have passed before I 
opened my eyes, to confusedly remember, 
after some puzzled moments, the terrible 
events which I have detailed, and my 
marvellous escape, which was doubtless 
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owing to the superstitious natives’ conclusion 
that the dreaded taipo who was supposed 
to haunt the spot had been the cause of 
their leader’s death. 

Presently I was able—with considerable 
difficulty and pain, for every bone and 
muscle in my body ached—to stand upright ; 
and as my position with reference to the 
chasm had been too clearly defined for me 
to make any mistake, I decided to find my 
way out without using a light, the material 
for the striking of which still remained in 
my sporting bag. How, aided by the con. 
tinuation of the underground stream I had 
noticed on first entering the cave, I finallv 
gained the sacred valley, then shadowy and 
indistinct in the starlight, was an experience 
associated with almost as great physical 
misery as I had yet suffered. Both the 
journcy, down stream to where the horse was 
tethered, and the long night ride, for the safe 
accomplishment of which all credit is due to 
the sure-footed animal, I hardly remember 
at all; but at last, after the passing of hours 
in which reality and fancy were so inter- 
woven as to leave the vaguest of impressions, 
J staggered into the jasmine-scented garden, 
and as my eyes rested on Tom's burly figure 
outlined in the lamp-lit doorway I sank 
limply on to the shelly path. 

Many days passed before I had recovered 
sufficiently to hear the reason of my friend's 
unexpected return, and to make my full 
confession. To Tom's everlasting credit, he 
never by word or deed added to my already 
heavy punishment, and his only expressed 
regret was that my holiday had ended so 
disastrously. Fortunately for us both, my 
return and illness had been kept a profound 
secret, and when well enough, by the advice 
of my friend, I was ferried across the river 
at night, and reached Auckland without 
further mishap, though it was several weeks 
before I could resume work. 

Strange to say, from the moment Pikau 
vanished from our sight in the garden, he 
was never heard of again, and what happened 
to him can only be surmised. Shortly after- 
wards I received word that with great pre- 
caution the relics had been transferred to 
other unknown caves; so that for many 
years, at least, the Kiwi’s head of my collec- 
tion is likely to be the only genuine memento 
of a European's visit to them. The 
Providence that so strangely and wonderfully 
guarded me throughout my adventure cast its 
protecting shadow over Tom and his, and 
they suffered in no way by my reckless and 
otherwise inexcusable behaviour. No doubt 
this immunity from serious trouble was 
mainly due to the belief that my bones rest 
with those of the tohunga, Te Whero, in the 
cave chasm— one that for very obvious 
reasons none of those interested are ever 
likely to dissipate. 

; [THE END.] 
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WILLIAM J. HYPPERBONE; OR, THE WILL OF AN ECCENTRIC. 


ROM dawn on that eventful day. the ninc- 
teenth quarter was invaded by the 
crowd. The pubiic excitement seemed to 
have in no way decreased since the long 
procession had taken William J. Hypperbone 
to his last home. 

The thirteen hundred trains a day of 
Chicago had been pouring thousands of 
visitors into the town since the evening 
before. The weather promised to be superb. 


Bv JULES VERNE, 


Author of * Captain Leu Gua” “Simon Hart,” (te, de. 


CHAPTER V.—THE WILL. 


A fresh morning breeze had cleared the sky 
of the mists of the night. The sun hung 
on the distant horizon of the lake, which, 
streaked with a few ripples on its blue 
surface, caressed the shore with a gentle surf. 

By Michigan Avenue and Congress Street 
the tumultuous mob made their way to an 
enormous edifice, surmounted at one of its 
corners by a massive square tower 310 feet 
in height. 


The list of the city's hotels is long. The 
traveller's difficulty is not to find one, but 
to choose among so many. It matters not 
whither the cabs at twenty-five cents a mile 
take him, he never fails to find accommoda- 
tion. Hecan get & room in the European 
style at two or three dollars a day, in the 
American style at four or five. 

Among the principal hotels are the Palmer 
House in State and Monroe Streets, the 


Continental in Wabash Avenue and Monroe 
Street, the Commercial and Fremont House 
in Dearborn and Lake Streets, the Alhambra 
in Archer Avenue, the Atlantic, the 
Wellington, the Saratoga, and a hundred 
others. But in importance, in management, 
in the amount of its business, in its well- 
ordered service, in its power of accom- 
modating its visitors in either the European 
or American manner, the most noted is the 
Auditorium, & vast caravansary whose 
ten floors rise one above the other at 
the corner of Congress Street and Michi- 
gan Avenue, opposite Lake Park. And 
not only can this vast edifice give shelter 
to a thousand travellers, but it contains a 
hall large enough to hold eight thousand . 
spectators. 

During the matinée—the expression 
comes from the other side of the Atlantie 
—it would hold more than the maximum, 
and this expression is as justly applic- 
able with regard to the takings. Yes, the 
takings; for after the happy thought of 
putting the names of the six up to auction, 
Tornbrock had decided to make every- 
body pay for places who wished to hear 
the reading of the will in the Auditorium. 
By this means the poor would benefit to 
the amount of some twelve thousand 
dollars, to be shared between the hospitals 
of the Alexian Brothers and the Maurice 
Porter Memorial for Children. 

'The charge for seats made little differ- 
ence to the inquisitive crowd. On the 
stage were the mayor and the municipal 
authorities ; a little behind them were 
the members of the Eccentric Club, 
around their president, George B. Higgin- 
botham; a little in front were the six 
in & line near the footlights, each in the 
attitude most fitting to his or her social 
position. 

Lizzie Wag, really ashamed at being 
exhibited in this way before thousands 
of greedy eyes, sat in ‘her arm-chair with 
her head bowed, endeavouring to make 
herself as inconspicuous as possible. 

Harris T. Kymbale expanded between 
the arms of his chair, waving salutes in- 
numerable to his journalistic friends of 
every degree. 

Commodore Urrican, rolling his fero- 
cious eyes, seemed to be seeking a quarrel 
with everyone who took the liberty of 
looking him in the face. 

Max Real carelessly looked around at 
all these people swarming up to the very 
roof, devoured by curiosity which he in 
no way shared, and if the truth must be 
told, looking principally at the charming 
girl seated not far from him, whose 
evident embarrassment inspired him with 
keen interest. 

Hermann Titbury was calculating how 
much the takings would amount to—a 
mere drop of water amid the millions of 
the heritage. 

Tom Crabbe, hardly knowing why he 
was there, was seated, not in an arm. 
chair—which could not have contained 
his enormous mass—but on a large sofa, 
the feet of which bent beneath him. 

We need scarcely say that in the first 
row of spectators figured his trainer, 
John Milner, Mrs. Titbury, who every 
now and then made incomprehensible 
signs to her husband, and the nervous 
Jovita Foley, without whose intervention 
Lizzie Wag would never have consented to 
sit in the presence of this terrible public in 
the body of the great hall. 

In every place where a human body could 
find room and in every hole through which 
a head could peep, were piled up men, 
women, and children belonging to the 
different classes of the population who 
could pay for admission. . 
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And outside, along Michigan Avenue and 
Congress Street, in the windows of the 
houses, in the balconies of the hotels, on the 
pavements, in the roadways where the traffic 
had been stopped, were massed a crowd 
overflowing like the Mississippi at the time 
of its floods, with its outermost undulation 
reaching beyond the farthest limits of the 
district. 

It was estimated that on that day Chicago 
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The same instant Tornbrock arose, and the 
whisper, as a breeze through foliage, reached 
the crowd outside. 

Then there was profound silence —a silence 
as of that between a lightning flash and the 
growl of the thunder. 

Tornbrock, standing before the table which 
occupied the centre of the stage, with his arms 
crossed and a serious look on his face, waited 
until the last stroke of twelve had struck. 
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The Six in a Line. 


had received a crowd of fifty thousand 
visitors from different parts of Illinois and 
the neighbouring States, and also from New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Maine. A 
continued uproar, increasing and tumultuous, 
floated above this part of the town, filled the 
enclosure of Lake Park and died away on 
the sunny surface of I ke Michigan. 

Noon sounded. A tremendous whisper of 
“Ah!” escaped from the Auditorium. 


On the table was laid an envelope sealed 
with three red seals bearing the initials of 
the deceased. This envelope contained the 
will of William J. Hypperbone, and probably, 
from its dimensions, other testamentary 
papers. A few lines of writing indicated 
that the envelope was not to be opened until 
a fortnight after the death, and stipulated 
that the opening was to take place in the 
hall of the-Auditorium at noon. 
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Tornbrock with a feverish hand broke the 
seals and drew from it à parchment on which 
appeared the well-known large handwriting 
of the tcstator; then he drew forth a large 
piece of cardboard folded in four, and then 
a small box. 

And then in a loud voice, that could be 
heard in the farthest corners, Tornbrock, 
after running his eyes, armed with aluminium 
spectacles, over the first lines of the parch- 
ment, read as follows: 

"This is my last will, written entirely by 
my own hand, done at Chicago the third day 
of July, one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-five. 

^ Sound in body and mind, in all the 
plenitude of my intelligence, I have drawn 
up this deed, in which are set forth my last 
wishes. These wishes Mr. Notary Tornbrock. 
together with my colleague and friend 
George B. Higginbotham, president of the 
Fecentric Club, will carry out in all their 
details, as well as all that is to be done with 
regard to my funeral." 

At last the public and those interested 
knew what was coming. Now were to be 
solved all the questions asked during the 
fortnight, all the suppositions and hypo- 
theses that had arisen during these two 
weeks of feverish expectation. 

Tornbrock continued : 

* Up to now undoubtedly no member of 
the Eccentric Club has made himself 
remarkable by notable eccentricities. The 
writer of these lines has, like his colleagues, 
never ventured beyond the commonplaces of 
existence. But what he has failed to do 
when living he can by his lest will do after 
his death." 

A murmur of satisfaction ran round the 
ranks of his audience. He waited until this 
had died away before he resumed the 
reading thus interrupted for half a minute. 
And this was what he read : 

* My dear colleagues have not forgotten 
that if I ever experienced a passion it was 
only for the noble Game of Goose, so well 
known in Europe, and particularly in 
France, where it is said to have been revived 
from the Greeks, although Hellas never saw 
it played by Plato, Themistocles, Aristides, 
Leonidas, Socrates, or any other historical 
personage. I introduced this game into our 
club. It has caused me the most lively 
emotion by the variety of its details, the 
unexpectedness of its turns, the caprice of its 
combinations, in which pure chance guides 
those who struggle for victory on the field of 
battle.” 

For what object did this Game of Goose 
intervene in this unexpected fashion in 
Hypperbone’s will? A very natural question. 
The notary continued : 

„This game—everyone in Chicago knows 
it now—consists of a series of divisions 
placed side by side and numbered from one 
to sixty-three. Fourteen of these divisions 
are occupied by the figure of a goose, the 
animal so unjustly accused of stupidity, 
and which should have been restored to 
favour from the day it saved the Capitol 
from the attack of Brennus and his Gauls.” 

A few of the more sceptical of the audience 
began to ask themselves if the late Mr. 
Hypperbone were not slily poking fun at 
the public with this unseasonable eulogium 
on this tvpical example of the anserines. 

The will continued: 

“On account of the above arrangement, by 
cutting off fourteen divisions there remain 
forty-nine, of which s'x only require tho 
player to pay a fine, the first fine being at 
the sixth, where there is a bridge leading to 
the twelfth; two fines at the nineteenth, 
where he has to stay at the inn until the 
other players have had two throws; three 
fines at the thirty-first, where there is a well. 
at the bottom of which he must remain until 
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another comes to take his place ; two fines 
at the forty-second, where is the labyrinth he 
must immediately leave to return to the 
thirtieth, where is displayed a nosegay of 
flowers ; three fines at the fifty-second, where 
he must remain in prison until he is replaced 
by another player; and three fines at the 
fifty-eighth division, in which there is a 
death's head, from which the player is sent 
back to begin the game over again." 

When Tornbrock stopped after this long 
sentence to take breath many murmurs arose, 
but they were promptly repressed by the 
majority of the audience, who were evidently 
partial to the deceased. But everybody had 
not come to be crushed at the Auditorium 
for the purpose of listening to a lesson on 
the Game of Goose. 

The notary continued : 

* There will be found in this envelope a 
board and a box. The board is that of the 
noble Game of Goose, arranged with a new 
set of divisions according to a little idea of 
my own with which the publie should be 
made acquainted. The box contains a 
teetotum similar to that I have been in the 
habit of using at my club. The board on the 
one hand, the teetotum on the other, are in- 
tended for & game to be played on the follow- 
ing conditions." 

What! a game? Was there to be a Game 
of Goose? Decidedly the man was a prac- 
tical joker or a humbug! 

Loud cries of silence were addressed to 
the malcontents, and Tornbrock resumed his 
reading. 

“This is what I have done in honour of 
my country, which I love with a patriot's 
ardour, and of which I visited the various 
States as they increased in number and added 
to the stars in the flag of the American 
Republic!” 

Here a triple salvo of cheers awoke the 
echoes of the Auditorium, followed by a deep 
calm, for curiosity was at its zenith. 

* Without counting Alaska, situated outside 
its territory, the Union consists of fiity States, 
extending over an area of nearly eight million 
kilometres. 

" By arranging these fifty States in the 
divisions one after the other and repeating 
one of them fourteen times, I have obtained 
& board of sixty-three divisions, identical with 
that of the noble Game of Goose, which thus 
becomes the noble Game of the United States 
of America." 

Those of the audience who were familiar 
with the game in question understood 
Hypperbone's idea without difficulty. Indeed, 
it was & happy thought to distribute the 
States of the Union among the sixty-three 
squares ; and the audience abandoned them- 
selves to enthusiastic applause, and soon the 
streets resounded with acclamations at the 
testator's ingenious invention. 

Tornbrock continued his reading. 

„It remained to be determined which of 
the fifty States should figure fourteen times 
on the board. Could I do better than choose 
that of which the waters of Michigan bathe 
the superb shores, that which prides itself 
on a city such as ours, that which has robbed 
Cincinnati for more than half & century of 
the title of Queen of the West. that Illinois, 
ihe privileged region which Michigan borders 
on the north, the Ohio on the south, the 


- Mississippi on the west, the Wabash on the 


east—a State at the same time continental 
&nd insular, und now in the first rank of tlie 
great federal republic?“ 

Renewed thunder of cheers, which made 
the theatre walls tremble, and were taken up 
outside by the crowd, now at the very height 
of their excitement. This time the notary 
suspended his reading for several minutes. 
When calm was ut length restored, he 
read: 

* The next thing is to select the persons 


who are to play the game over the immense 
territory of the United States according to 
the board enclosed in this envelope, and 
which should be printed in millicns of copies 
in order that every citizen of the republic 
should follow the game's vicissitudes. These 
players, to the number of six, have been 
chosen by lot from among the population of 
our city, and should be assembled at this 
moment on the stage of the Auditorium. 
These are the people who will personally 
betake themselves to each State indicated by 
the number of points obtained, and to the 
very spot indicated by my executors accord- 
ing to the note annexed.”’ 

And so this was the part assigned to the 
six. The caprice of the teetotum was to 
send them moving about the surface of the 
Cnion. They were the chessmen of this 
extraordinary game! 

If Tom Crabbe did not understand 
Hypperbone's idea, it was otherwise with 
Commodore Urrican, Harris T. Kymbale, 
Hermann Titbury, Max Real, and Lizzie 
Wag. They looked at each other, and were 
already looked upon as extraordinary erea- 
tures placed beyond the bounds of humanity. 
But there vemained to be ascertained the 
final arrangements proposed by the deceased. 

A fortnight after the reading of my will," 
he said, “and continuing every other day in 
this place in the Auditorium, at eight o'clock 
in the niorning, Tornbrock, in the presence 
of the members of the Eccentric Club, will 
spin the teetotum twice, announce tle 
number, and send it by telegraph to the 
place where each player should be found 
under pain of being excluded from the game. 
Considering the facility and rapidity of com- 
munieation within the boundaries of the 
republic - which none of the players are al- 
lowed to cross under penalty of being dis- 
qualified have estimated that a fortnight 
will suflice for each move, however long 
a journey it may mean.“ 

It was evident that if the six decided to 
take part in this noble game they would 
have to strictly conform to the rules. Under 
what conditions then were they to undertake 
these mad careerings across the United 
States ? 

At their own expense,” said Tornbrock, 
amid a profound silence, the six will 
travel, and out of their own funds will they 
pay the fines required when reaching such 
and such a division, otherwise such and 
such a State; the fines being fixed at a 
thousand dollars each. Any player failing 
to pay any one of these fines will thereby 
retire from the game." 

A thousand dollars! And if this had to 
be paid several times—as ill luck might 
have it—it might amount to & considerable 
sum. We need not be surprised that 
Hermann Titbury made a grimace, which 
was reproduced at the same instant on the 
anxious face of his wife. Evidently the 
obligation to pay this fine of a thousand 
dollars when payment was necessary Was 
not of a nature to inconvenience all, or at 
least some of the players. Assuredly lenders 
would come to the aid of those who seemed 
to have the best chances. Did this not 
afford a new field to the speculative ardour 
of the citizens of speculative America ? 

The will contained further interesting 
matter. To begin with, this declaration 
relative to the financial position of William 
J. Hypperbone : 

* My fortune in properties built or not 
built upon, in shares, in industrial com- 
panies, in bank shares and railway bonds. 
the securities for which are deposited in the 
hands of Mr. Tornbrock, can be estimated 
as being of the value of sixty millions of 
dollars.“ | 

This declaration was received with a 
murmur of satisfaction. People were 


gratified that the deceased had left a heritage 
of this importance, and the amount appeared 
respectable even in the country of Gould, 
Bennett, Vanderbilt, Astor, Bradley-Martin, 
Hatty Green, Hutchinson, Carroll, Prior, 
Morgan, Slade, Lennox, Rockefeller, 
Schemeorn, Richard King, May Goelet, 
Ogden Mills, Sloane, Belmont, and other 
millionaires, kings of sugar, grain, flour, 
petroleum, railways, copper, silver and gold! 
Anyhow, him, her, or those to whom the 
fortune would fall in whole or part would be 
quite contented with it! But under what 
conditions would it be awarded? To that 
question the will replied in the following 
lines : 

" Tn this Game of Goose, as you know, the 
winner is the one who first reachos the sixty- 
third square. This square is not definitely 
reached if the number of points yielded by 
the last spin of tbe-teetotum takes him beyond 
it. If he exceeds it the player must go back 
just as many points as he obtained in excess. 
Having conformed to all these rules, the 
inheritor of my entire fortune shall be the 
player who first takes possession of the sixty- 
third square, otherwise the sixty-third State, 
which is that of Illinois.” 

And so there was to be one winner—the 
first to arrive! Nothing to his companions, 
after so many fatigues, so many excitements, 
so many expenses 

Wrong! The second was to be compensated 
and reimbursed to a certain extent. 

The second," said the will—* that is to 
say, the one who at the end of the game is 
nearest to the sixty-third square — shall receive 
the sum produced by the fines of a thousand 
dollars. This the chances of the game may 
bring up to & considerable sum, which he 
will know how to turn to good and profitable 
use 

This clause met with neither a good nor a 
bad reception from the assembly. Such as 
it was, there was no disputing it. 

Then William J. Hypperbone added : — 

If for one reason or another, one or several 
of the players retire before the end of the 
game, it will continue to be played by those 
who remain. And in the event of their all 
abandoning it, my heritage shall devolve on 
the city of Chicago as my sole legatee, to be 
employed in the best way for its interests." 

At last, the will ended with these lines : 

* Such are my formal wishes, the execution 
of which will be superintended by George B. 
Higginbotham, president of the Eccentric 
Club, and Notary Tornbrock. They must be 
observed in their strictness, as shall also be 
the rules of the noble Game of the United 
States of America. And now may Heaven 
control the game, determine the chances, and 
favour the worthiest.“ 

A cheer received this final appeal to the 
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intervention of Providence in favour of the 
players, and the audience were about to retire 
when Tornbrock, claiming silence by an 
imperious gesture, added these words: 
There is a codicil.” 
A codicil! Was it going to destroy all the 
arrangements of this testamentary work and 
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finally revea? the mystification which some 
still expected of this eccentric deceased ? 
The notary read as follows: 
* To the six players designated by lot there 
shall be added a seventh of my own selection, 
who will figure in the game under the letters 


JIM'S REVENGE. 


By F. D. Forester, 


ane Reading of the Will. 
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X K Z, enjoy the same rights as the others, 
and submit to the same rules. His real 
name will only be revealed in the event of 
his winning the game, and the information 
regarding the throws which concern him 
shall be sent to him only under these letters. 
Such is my final wish." 


T 1 = 
Hai Me 


This was strange. Whom did this codicil 
conceal? But there was no disputing it 
more than the others, and the crowd, much 
impressed, as the reporters said, left the 
Auditorium. 

( To be continued.) 
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Author of $ Peter,’ “Gymnastics under Difculties" * A &liler's Slory, ele. ete, 


T did not take Jim long to get to Shen- 
' stone’s Ranch. There were few horses 
to beat Black Dick, once let him get into his 
stride; and he stretched himself now and 
let out as if the fire had been at his heels 
instead of right ahead. But it was all Jim 
could do to hold him to his pace when he 
saw and smelt the fire to the west, towards 
which his rider was urging him on at top 
speed. 

I've often thought over that ride of Jim's 
then, talked over it with the rest of the boys 


CHAPTER IV.— HOW JIM GOT EVEN WITH PHIL. 


round the camp fire— wondering what must 
have been in his mind as he galloped out 
there alone to face the fire fiend, risking his 
own life to save the man who had gone back 
on him, racing against death. Know him. 
self to be a hero? You bet not. Clear grit 
a8 he was, all through, he had no room in 
his honest, simple mind for thoughts of that 
sort. A man lay out there, helpless, alone, 
unable to save himself; and. he, Jim, had 
got to save him. There lay his duty, he 
reckoned; and he was bound to put it 


through. -For the sake of clearing old 
scores, and for Jess's sake—those were 
the two thoughts in his mind, I take it, as 
Black Dick tore along under him for all 
he was worth, snorting now and again in 
mad terror as a puff of wind came down to 
him, charged with the fiery breath of death, 
trying more than once to swing clear round 
in his tracks and bolt, but still forced on and 


‘ruled by the iron will of the determined man 


bestriding him. 
There lay Shenstone's Ranch, right ahead, 
(and 
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and the horse shortened his strokes as he 


came up to the rails that bounded the 


pasture lot—for Jim knew, as he sent him 
at it, that the shortest road would mean life 
or deatb in the wild race back to One Horse. 
Over l and there lay the ranch-house, not 
more than a brace of hundred yards ahead. 
Staring across at the fire, Jim reckoned his 
chances, measuring with his practised eye 
the distance the blaze was off as he brought 
the panting horse to his haunches at the 
door. 

* Phil!" he shouted, holding Black Dick 
steady by main force- no easy work, mind 
you, with that hell-light on the horizon, and 
the lurid glare lighting up the sky above his 
head. And a faint, feeble voice answered 
him, coming back from somewhere within. 
At that, Jim flung himself out of the saddle, 
hitched the bridle to the rail, making it as 
firm as he knew how, and dashed indoors. 
A gaunt, hollow-eyed shadow, lying in a 
helpless, constrained attitude on a rough 
eouch, stared up at him wildly from the 
hearth of the living room bevond. And this 
was the once jaunty, gay Phil Morison, as 
Jim had known him— this haggard pale- 
faced wreck, gazing at him with eyes that 
scarcely seemed at first to recognise the 
man they saw. “Jim! Jim Burton! Say, 
Jim, it's never you? 

He was no coward, Phil ; don't think that 
of him. But to have faced, alone, the 
certainty of a fast approaching, terrible 
death; to have braced himself up to meet 
the inevitable doom coming upon him—of 
being, &s he lay helpless there, literally 
roasted alive; to have given up all hope— 
and then to hear the sudden voice of a 
rescuer sounding strongly in his ears, bring. 
ing with it once more the prospect and the 
renewed hope of life—is enough to test the 
grit of any man. No wonder, then, that the 
sight of Jim there. his old pard, come to him 
at his need, unnerved the helpless invalid, 
and broke him down. 

There are some fellows, I've noticed, who 
can see and think of only the things they 
have a mind to, shutting out all the rest: 
and I take it that not a thought of the mean 
game he'd played on his partner long ayo, 
by never speaking a word to back him, 
rather, by going t'other way—so much as 
came into Morison’s head then, to shame 
him. If he remembered anything in that 
connection, it was the oath he'd heard Jim 
swear; but I reckon the notion of that had 
been choked out of his mind by the nearer 
danger of the fire. You can't judge of a 
man by taking account of only one side of 
him, though. On the rough table, within 
reach of his hand, stood a bird-cage, empty. 
A year or so back, Buck Shenstone had 
caught a jay-bird, and tamed it ; the creature 
had been company for Phil through many 
long hours of weariness and pain; and now, 
when, as he took it, all hope for himself was 
over, the last thing he’d done had been to 
set the bird free, to give it at least a chance 
of life. Slab-sided and weak he might he, 
and never one to care who weni to the wall 
so long as he could get things to his own 
liking—but he wasn’t all bad, Phil. 

It's me," Jim answered, “and I'm come 
to fetch you. Drop that, now!” he added 
sternly, as the other broke down in weak 
hysterical tears. “We ain't got no time for 
the falling on neck sort of biz’, I reckon. 
What's gone o' your hoss?” 

* Shenstone'a took him over to Creek 
City," gasped Phil, pulling himself to- 
gether. 

„An' whar’s his’n?”’ 

In the pasture lot.” 

„No. he ain't," contradicted Jim. “He's 
lit out over the rails, you bet, when he first 
smelt smoke, and thar ain’t nothin’ queer 
‘bout that. Then Black Dick's got to carry 
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double, that’s all," he added grimly, “and I 


reckon he's got his work cut out for him. 
Catch holt o' me around the 


Come on! 
neck, and let me git a grip o' you. Buck up, 
now, and we'll do it yet." 

He was a giant in strength, and Phil, 
wasted by his illness, was worn almost to 
a shadow. That part was easy enough for 
Jim, as, catching the helpless man in a 
powerful grip, he lifted bim by main force 
and dashed out with his burden towards the 
waiting horse. Black Dick, his eyes starting 
from his head with terror, hung back at the 
full length of the reins, now stretched taut 
as a bowstring—shifting from side to side 
as he strained agninst them, and snorting, 
almost screaming, in his fear. The fire was 
coming down on them now with awful swift- 
ness. The air was black with rolling clouds 
of smoke, and hot as a furnace with the fiery 
breath of death. 

Once and again Jim tried his level best to 
lift his helpless burden upon the horse, and 
every time the brute, mad with terror, heedless 
of his owner's shouts, plunged and bucked so 
wildly that there was no getting near him. 
But at last he succeeded in getting Phil 
hoisted to the crupper, and, swinging himself 
into the saddle, stooped and with one 
powerful wrench got the bridle free. Then 
they started in that desperate race for 
home. 

No need to call on Black Dick to do all he 
knew, no need to urge him to top speed. 
Jim knew right wel, as he felt the gallant 
brute extended beneath him, that the horse 
was already going for all he was worth and 
could not be pushed to do more. Frontiers- 
man as he was, fe had raced a prairie fire in 
his time before this, and knew what the 
chances were ; and for about half the distance 
they had to cover he had got good hopes. 
Then he turned his head and looked back. 
The wind, hot with flame from the swiftly 
advancing furnace in the rear, blew in fiery 
blasts against his brow, and told him its own 
tale. So did Black Dick beneath him, for the 
first time beginning to show signs of distress. 
All in that moment, I take it, Jim made up 
his mind. And, once made up, he held to it 
like grim death. 

“ Say,” he asked abruptly of his companion, 
“ef I leave Black Dick to take you on to 
the camp. kin you sit hin? ” 

“I reckon so," answered Phil faintly. 
Between pain and weakness, he was pretty 
far through, and he leant heavily against the 
other's shoulder. But I don't hardly 
tumble to it," he added, rousing himself. 
* What's it you mean ? " 

* I mean,” answered Jim in the same tone 
of quiet resolution, “that thar ain't no 
manner o' sense in tempting Providence same 
as we're doing now, and I'm through with it, 
that's all.—You low you kin back the hoss 
along to camp?" 

„ kin so.“ . 

„Then,“ ordered Jin briefly, * thar's a bit 
o' rope in my pocket thar to the right. Put 
your hand to it nd take it out... Now 
pass it through that belt o' yoürn. . . . Hev 
you done it ? ” 

«J hev," answered Phil, too dazed to try 
to get at his meaning, but doing the thing 
he was told to do, obedient as a child. 

All this time the horse was going beneath 
them, doing all he knew, despite the odds 
against him, but bearing heavily on the bit 
at every stride. But Jim made no account 
of that, for his mind had been made up, long 
ago. 

„Then,“ he ordered briefly, “ when I say 
the word, you slither forward, and set whar 
I'm a setting. here in the saddle." 

He was on the ground as he spoke, hold- 
ing the panting horse still by sheer strength 
aud the pressure of the poweríul bit; and in 
a moment, with quick capable hands, he 
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had passed the end of the rope round the 

horn of the Mexican saddle, in such a way 

as to put the rider outside of the chance of 

Tegi it his senses or strength should fail 
im. 

“Thar ain't no call to drive him- he'll 
go for all he's worth, you bet, and he kin do 
it now," Jim said simply, settling the foot of 
the injured limb tenderly in the big Mexican 
stirrup. "I've a chance to git to the creek 
yonder, mebbe," he added, with a glance at 
the devouring flames in the rear, “and ef I 
don't . . . Shake, old pard. You and me's 
quits now, I reckon. .. So long, then. Let 
him go!” 

Phil only stared wildly, as his hand was 
gripped and released. Then the sense came 
to him. and he understood. And something 
must have caught then even at his cold heart, 
for as Black Dick started again at his Lead- 
long gallop, he turned in the saddle and 
called weakly to the man who had 
deliberately flung away, to save him, his 
own last chance of life. 

“Jim! Jim! I won't hev it you hear me! 
I ain't worth it, anyhow. You ain't got nary 
& show tbat way. Come back!" 

And Jim, already running for the creek, 
at right angles to the line of flame, looked 
back, waving his hand in farewell, while & 
puff of the same wind that was driving the 
tire in swift advancing strides before it. 
brought his last words faintly to the ears ox 
the other. 

Ef I'm on time I'll meander into camp 
by sundown, I reckon, and ef I don't " - the 
words came low, but clearly down on the 
wind-“ my dust’s a weddin’ present to 
Jess!“ 


Shoulder to shoulder and side by side the 
watchers at One Horse stood waiting to come 
to close quarters with the swiftly advancing 
fire— waiting in silence, sternly ready to do 
battle if the need should come, only a low 
eager question or comment breaking the 
stillness irom moment to moment. Sud- 
denly, far out on the dry expanse of plain, 
close up, it looked from there, against the 
line of fire, something showed, a small 
moving speck. coming along in a line with 
the camp. Eagerly one after another 
pointed to it; and those that were far. 
sighted among them stood straining their 
eyes, in the endeavour to make out what it 
could be. For they bad been down near the 
river for hours, and knew nothing of what 
had gone on up at the camp. 

“My word, it’s a hoss.” cried one, and 
at that they all stared the harder, wondering. 

„It's Jim Burton's Black Dick, you kin 
bet your life!” declared another stalwart 
miner, gazing with bleared and smoke- 
dimmed eyes in the direction of the 
galloping horse. But Burton ain't thar.” 

Would he do it in time? Breathlessly, 
and with anxious eyes, they stood watching, 
as the reeling, straining horse, stretched to 
his utmost, covered the Jast few hundred 
yards and brought his rider in Jong strides 
to the bank. Cl se behind, like tcry 
serpents eager for their prey, darted tongues 
of living flame, catching at the stalks of 
grass, now dry as tinder, and running with 
lightning speed a'ong the ground, while the 
advancing furnace beyond made the air hot 
us the breath of doom. 

A rousing cheer went up as man and 
horse took to the water, but that was all the 
heed we gave; for the fire was close on us 
now and called for all our attention there. 
Only one of the boys—Pete Perry it was—as 
he saw them take to the river, plunged in 
breast deep, and caught at the bridle as the 
horse came within reach of him. Black 
Dick had had to swim coming across, but 
the moment he felt his feet he turned against 
the current, swerving towards the man 
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standing up to the arm-pits in the water; 
and Pete could see that every hair of the poor 
brute's mane was scorched and gone. The 
saddle being under water, of course, did not 
let him see that the rider was in no danger 
of falling ; but Pete, guessing by the way his 
head hung forward that his senses were gone— 
scared, too, lest he should go over and be swept 
down by the current, for it ran pretty strong 
just there—shouted out to the rest to bear a 
hand. Upon that, another of them, seeing 
that the fire was done for and not going to 
cross, jumped into the water alongside of Pete ; 
and as the horse rose with the bank he saw 
how things stood, and, getting a grip of Phil, 
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cut the rope and heaved him clear of the 
saddle. Then Pete Perry, with the bridle 
over his arm, backed his way to the bank, 
and, catching at an alder, scrambled up out 
of the river, and the horse floated towards 
him, his head lying along the surface, with 
the water washing the foam from his muzzle 
as it flowed through his open jaws. 

“Come up, old man," said Pete, dripping 
like a dog before he's shaken himself, as he 
held to the swaying alder; and he tried to 
lift him with the bridle. And Black Dick 
answered to the call on him for the last 
time. He got his fore-feet on the bank, and 
that was all he could do, for his eyes were 
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ova men in London have few warmer 
friends in the ministry who thoroughly 
understand them than the popular preacher 
of Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road. 
When I interviewed him for the B. O. P.,“ 
he had just returned from a visit to the 
Bishop of Rochester, who had entertained 
him at breakfast upon the successful com- 
pletion of a four months' visit to India. 
Striding along the Kennington Road, with 
Lord Hugh Cecil, u. ., who was also one of 
the guests on that occasion, my attention 
was at once arrested, as I realised that here 
were two men of the Church Militant, each 
with strong sincere convictions, each in- 
tensely imbued with the aggressive spirit, 
whenever opportunity offered, against all 
that was wrong, and yet utterly differing in 
political, municipal, and theological views, 
but united by a firm belief in their Elder 
Brother, the Lord Jesus Christ. Mr. Meyer 
is just middle-aged, and he tells me how 
London, for him, has always had a strange 
fascination. He does not think it wrong for 
the young man to play well, but with that 
play he would have him work well, and do 
all he can to make life really worth living. 
"I owe everything," he tells me, to 
Christian home life; and from the days of my 
boyhood, it is not the birthdays or the public 
holidays, not even Christmas, or Easter, or 
Whitsuntide, but the Sundays, which stand 
out as red-letter days in my memory. The 
Sunday of my boyhood was as follows: The 
breakfast hour 8 a.i. (on other mornings 
7.15). No one was ever late to family 
worship, and there was no hurry and bustle. 
The clean linen on the table; the starched 
print dresses of the maids as they sat in & 
row, Bible in hand, whilst husband and 
father led in prayer; the bread and butter 
that seemed fresher and sweeter than on 
other days; the texts repeated round the 
table, after the eldest child had said grace— 
in all these respects the day seemed to begin 
right. And the talk at the meal was always 
rather different from other days, as though 
ordinary topics were by common consent 
tabooed; and yet there was seldom what 
might be termed religious conversation 
demanding an unnatural silence among the 
children. These particulars are referred to, 
because it is so desirable that as far as 
possible there should be a distinct on 
between the ordinary week-duy and the day 
of rest. It should stand os a mountain, 
1enring itself amid the country out of which 
it springs, or like the tabernacles of the Lord 
amid the tents of Israel. All day the dis- 
tinetion was maintained in our house; the 
early dinner at 1.30 precisely, the joy of 
which was that the father was there, and the 
family complete; the early tea, with its hour 
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of singing first, and its repetition of hymns 
after; the light supper after church, to share 
in which was the coveted mark of * growing 
old. It was Sunday, and there was fitness 
and freshness in everything being different 
from the ordinary week-day. 

“ Directly breakfast was over, the mother 
took the lead. We used to sit round the table 
and listen. I can remember her reading 
‘Peep of Day,’ ‘Line upon Line,.“ Barth's 
Bible Stories’—and in after-years we used 
to find Scripture references, and read them 
in turn—after this, a story. The hour or 
two were never irksome ; no eye wandered to 
the clock; no one ever dreamt of suggesting 
or wishing anything else till it was time to 
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get ready for church. There was no hurry 
or irritation in our home. How often I 
have noticed, in houses where I have been 
staying, that friction has been created by 
some members of the family lingering unduly 
over their Sunday toilet; and many a 
service is spoilt because of the sharp 
remarks, during the churchward walk, about 
being ‘always behind? and * late again.’ 

“In my boyhood we went each Lord's Day 
morning to Bloomsbury Chapel, to hear Dr. 
Brock; and it would be impossible to ex- 
aggerate the effect on my young heart of 
that crowded chapel, that resonant voice, 


glazing. He swerved, went over, and fell 
back into the river— dead. 


But Phil Morison lay living though un- 
conscious in the log-cabin half-way up the 
slope, with Jess kneeling heside him, shed- 
ding tears of joyful gratitude, all unknowing 
as yet of the price at which his life had been 
won. For Jim never lived to reach the creek, 
and he sleeps where the rough but kindly 
hands of his mates laid all that was left cf 
him, in the first grave dug at the camp, 
beneath the stately red woods at One-Horse 
Hill. 

[THE END.) 
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those prayers and hymns and sermons. I 
love to sit now in that old corner-seat on the 
book-box, and try to dream myself back into 
the blessed past. Then the ‘ Quakers’ 
meeting, til we reached St. Martin's 
Church, that we might have time to recollect 
what we had heard; then my father broke 
the silence by saying it was one of the 
grandest sermons he had ever heard; and 
then the children were encouraged to repeat 
all they could remember. 

“ The early afternoon was spent in hearing 
one or other of our parents read some reli- 
gious periodical or story. My favourite was 
the Young Pilgrim,’ by A.L.O.E., and such 
like. Then we read to ourselves, or did 
puzzles; after which came the great 
function of the day. For an hour before tea 
we gathered round the piano and sang 
hymns, whilst my mother played. It was 
long before Mr. Sankey had introduced his 
first melody, and even Philip Phillips was 
unknown. The graver * Psalmist” was our 
tune-book, and the old-fashioned tunes our 
favourites. We sang the hymns through as 
an act of worship; my father chose and rang 
them with his magnificent bass voice. Few 
could sing as he. We usually sang ‘ Around 
the throne of God in heaven,! in memory of 
& baby sister who had died. It is well on 
the Lord's Day that a family should remember 
ita absent members, whether in Paradise or 
living across the sea. 

“In very early years, we children always 
had our evening service together, at which I 
preached my earliest sermons, standing at 
the head of the dining-table, with my sisters 
and one old servant as congregation. I 
generally succeeded in making one of my 
sisters rather given at that time to tears 
weep bitterly, which seemed to be a fitting 
climax; but this characteristic has not 
largely marked my after- ministry. The 
other day I came across some yellow letters, 
in which my mother, with fond pride, 
chronicles these reminiscences. All mothers, 
I suppose, ponder these things in their 
hearts ! 

“ Thus the blessed day passed on, its slowly 
moving hours gliding sweetly, happily away. 
until the evening fell, with its service, its 
walks in the long garden in suromer, its 
gathered circle at the fir» in winter. Some- 
times one mourns them as gone for ever; but 
the sunshine lives in thorn and flower, the 
dew lives in the freshness of the verdure, the 
impression of the love lingers when the 
sultry fragrance of the spikenard has 
vanished, and there remaineth a rest for the 
pecple of God, in which the most blessed 


-experiences of childhood's Sabbath come 


back again, and become a lasting and 
permanent inheritance.” 


Is n public-school life useful to the future 
preacher and minister, Mr. Meyer?" 

" Yes, I owe very much to the years I spent 
at Brighton College. There I learnt to 
breathe in a broader atmosphere, to measure 
my strength, both intellectually and physically, 
with many others, and I understood in the 
play-field, as well as in the class-room, what 
glorious opportunities of usefulness our 
schools farnish to young men who take 
advantage of them. Oh, yes, I believe in 
public schools thoroughly. They may have 
their drawbacks, but they develop habits of 
self-reliance, of independence, and of manli- 
ness, which in the stirring battle of life——for 
which they are, after all, the preparation — 
will prove valuable in that bigger school of 
the world. If I had those precious yeara 
over again I would work far harder than I 
did, and I would see to it that no hours were 
wasted in frivolity or idleness. But 
remember this, our education does not finish 
with our school-life. Whatever one’s position 
in life, one should learn the value and the 
dignity of work. Life is not a time of 
luxurious ease, but it is something very real 
to the man who realises its possibilities, 
probabilities, and responsibilities.” 

" You have vis.ted India, Mr. 
What are your impressions ? ” 

“I am an Imperialist in the best sense 
of the word. One realises how very much 
depends upon our young men who go out to 
India. It those ancient religions are to be 
merged into Christianity, very much will 
depend upon those who go out. Remember, 
thousands are graduating in colleges, and if 
we teach them everything but the Christian 
religion, free-thought is the result. As 
they embrace civilisation, they give up their 
old faiths, but do not accept Christ. Mission 
work is noble, but my tour has left me more 
than ever anxious for soundly converted, 
manly young men in all positions of the Civil 
Service." | 

“You believe in recreation. What form 
does yours take ? ” 

„Well, I'm very happy at literary work; but 
I like cricket, and we have a club here. The 
ideal of Dr. Welldon of the play of the 
Harrow boys, that it should be serious, is one 
to encourage. Nor does religion forbid me, 
or anyone, from rejoicing in the triumphs 
of our clubs and associations. Personally, 
rambling is a very favourite form of exercise, 
but all do not like it. Gambiing, and all 
questionable sports that involve it, should be 
left severely alone. The gymnasium is good, 
and the spread of physical culture is one of the 
signs of the times. And where life is serious, 
when once manhood is entered upon, there will 
be but little time for play! Those who deal 
with the souls of men have little time for 
recreation." 

Do you not rise early?“ 

„Mes; and I usually do literary work—a 
necessity, because Christ Church is very poor— 
until twelve o'clock, and then am off to the 
various meetings at Westminster. 

"It might interest young men who con- 
tcmplate going in for a literary life to know 
that, although I work a great number of 
hours and have written a great number of 
books, it does not bring in more than between 
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200/. or 3007. a year. And when I gave up 
& pastorate of 800/., as I did, when I came 
here for one of 300/., this persevering, con- 
stant literary work was a necessity. There 
are some young men whom I know who 
think that it is a grand thing to be what is 
known as a ‘literary man.’ I would like to 
undeceive them, if they imagine it to be an 
easy life, and tell them that only hard work 
in any vocation nowadays is likely to 
succeed.“ 

Have you noticed, Mr. Meyer, that drink 
is the ruin of a very great many? " 

“ Yes, and especially of young men. One 
of the saddest cases I ever had, I will tell 
you of. One day I received a letter from a 
neighbouring town, asking me to make 
search for an only son, whose mother was 
well-to-do, and very anxious about him, as 
she had not received tidings for several 
months. His last address was sent me, 
from which I was able to trace him. I shall 
not forget that morning when I made my 
way into the little court, at the right-hand 
corner of which was the door of the house 
at which he was lodging. A tidy woman 
answered my knock, and told me that the 
lodger had been in bed for several days, 
because he was drinking too heavily to stand, 
and she pointed out the dark, steep wooden 
stairs, and told me that the door right in 
front was his. I stumbled up, and knocked, 
and entered. As I talk, I can remember the 
stench of that awful atmosphere laden with 
impurity, fumes of drink, and tobacco-smoke. 
There was not a crack of ventilation, and 
the poor imprisoned air seemed heavy with 
protest at its stagnation. I made a rush to 
the window and let down the upper sash, 
and stood as near it as possible as I spoke 
to the young man, whose bloated face ap- 
peared above the dirty counterpane; whilst 
under his bed, as thick as they could stand, 
were empty bottles that had held raw spirit. 

* * You will excuse me coming in like this, 
but your mother is awfully anxious about 
you, and she got me to seek you out.’ 

He looked at me in a dazed sort of way as 
I continued: ‘ You have got to stop off this 
drinking ; you will drink yourself off to the 
devil, if you go on like this. Come, let’s 
have a fight together against the accursed 
thing.“ Again he stared at me, and said in 
a thick voice, ‘It's no use you talking like 
that; I can’t stop. My uncle has tried to 
stop me, but he can't. My lawyer has tried 
it, but he can’t. My mother, bless her, has 
tried her hand, but she can't. And I can't, 
and nobody can help me, and I shall go on 
drinking till I kill myself. I can’t help 
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“s Well,’ said I, ‘anyhow, Christ can help 
it. And if he can't stop you drinking, I'll 
Give up being u parson, and start riveting 
shoes; for I won't be a party to upholding a 
Christianity which undertakes to save chaps 
like you, if it can't do what it professes.’ 
These remarks had tended to steady him; 
for though the drink had powerfully affected 
his body, his mind was fairly clear. Now,’ 
said I, ‘you must get up. I am going to 


take you out of this filthy place, whilst your 
landlady makes your bed and cleans the 
room.' 
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* * Where arc you going to take me to?’ he 
said. 

* This question quite posed me, as I had not 
considered up to that moment all that my 
proposition involved. But on the spur of 
the moment, and knowing that the fresh air 
of that exquisite spring morning would prob- 
ably do more to restore him than anything 
else, I replied, I am going to take vou for 
a drive in a hansom. It's such a beautiful 
morning : I want to get into the country, and 
to take you with me.’ 

“ So I helped him to dress, because he was 
not steady enough to do it for himself. At 
last he was sitting on the side of the bed, 
fairly altered, for his clothes were those of 
a gentleman. Meanwhile, I ran out, got n 
cab, and a pound of grapes to stay his crav- 
ings, returned for my poor friend, brought 
him downstairs, at the imminent risk of our 
two necks, and we started, much to the 
amazement of the cabman, for our drive into 
the country. By the time we came back I 
had got him to sign the pledge. 

‘Here let me advise any friend who has 
to deal with a similar case to try the hansom- 
cab cure. First, it gives fresh air; secondly, 
it enables you to have an uninterrupted téte- 
á-téle; thirdly, your congregation is not able 
to escape you; fourthly, there is no one to 
overhear what you say. He also gave me 
his last bottle of spirits, which, when I 
arrived home, I poured down the drain. He 
went on fairly well for a little, and then fell. 
Again we picked him up. He was heir to a 
considerable property, and his money was his 
curse. All last, at my suggestion, one of my 
working men, who was out of work, and 
whose wife and child were away from his 
home, shut himself up with our poor friend 
in his house, locking the door so that neither 
of them could get out —whilst their food was 
handed in. This went on for several days, 
until the terrible drink craving had passed 
somewhat, and the poor devil-possessed lad 
became calmer and stronger. I believe that 
he was changad, and for a little time he 
walked in the light, saying words which I 
taught him to repeat in the hour of tempta- 
tion. 

" After this he went abroad, and at first 
we heard good accounts of him; but, I am 
sorry to say, he again yielded to the old 
passion, which rapidly undermined his 
health. Ultimately he went home to his 
mother’s house to die, and there became 
truly penitent, and gave good evidence, 
before he pissed away, of true conversion. 
Wounded, draggled, almost devoured by tho 
lion, the sheep was yet rescued by the Good 
Shepherd ; and we have no doubt that he is 
now numbered with the great hosts of weak 
and helpless ones whom the right arm of 
Jehovah has rescued from the very doors of 
hell." 

Mr. Meyer is married, and is, as we have 
seen, & voluminous writer. He is also a 
great supporter of Industrial Farm Colonies 
for the redemption of the individual, and an 
enthusiast as to work for God. Certainly, he 
is a young men's pastor, and a speaker and 
preacher who ha3 always something to say 
worth listening to. 

Tuos. C. Col. LiNos. 
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A SMALL FOUNDRY; OR, HOW TO MAKE CASTINGS AT HOME. 


1 cover c (fig. 7) is like a large saucepan 

lid and is made in a similar way. Cut out 
a disc of sheet iron 12 in. in diameter and 
hammer up a 3 in. flange all round, as in 
gection n. fig. 10, and rivet on a small 
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handle c, so that the lid can be raised by in- 
serting & poker or bent wire (do not use 
your fingers); then cut a strip of iron 1j in. 
deep to form the flange, and rivet ıt up to a 
circle that will easily go inside the top of 
stove, snip the top edge p and turn inwards, 
and rivet to cover as at E. 

Then turn it upside down, and fill it with 
fireclay, which is next covered by a disc of 
iron, kept in place by turning the lower edge 
slightly over to form a lip F. 

Our furnace is now ready, and if it is 
intended to be used in the house it should be 
placed on the hearth with an iron tray D 
(fig. 7) under it, and the smoke-pipe led up into 
the chimney through & sheet of iron, cut to 
exactly fit the fireplace, so that all air 
passing up the chimney must first pass 
through the firebars. 

Fitted in this manner in & kitchen or out- 
house, it works very well, but if you have to 
use it in the garden you will require a good 
length of 44 in. piping as smoke-stack to 
create a draught, unless you use a fan blast, 
which I will now describe. This, to be really 
useful for our purpose, should be complete 


in itself, and portable; therefore have a 
baseboard to build it on -a piece of 1 in. 
deal, 2 ft. long by 9 in. wide, will do nicely. 
Mark it with pencil across the centre a n 
(fig. 11), and at c n 8 in. on either side of that 
line; on c n erect two -shaped supports to 
carry a fly-wheel. Make them 2} in. wide 
by 1 in. thick and 21 in. long; mortise them 
securely into the baseboard at a distance of 
3 in. apart, as in end view, fig. 12, E £, and to 
further strengthen them sorew on the piece 
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PART III. 


of wood r, 6 in. by 5 in., which will make it 
very rigid. 

The driving-wheel d should be about 
18 in. in diameter ; any old iron wheel can 
be utilised, or it may be of wood, made in 
two thicknesses to cross the grain ; then cut 
with a knife, or turn a groove on the edge to 
take a belt. If you use a wooden wheel, a 
small iron or lead balance-wheel m could be 
fixed on the axle or crank shaft, which is to 
be of à in. round iron rod. J 

Make one end red-hot, and bend it into a 
crank with a throw of 1j in.; also flatten 
it in the centre where the fly-wheel is to be 
fixed on, which is done by screwing on an 
iron plate to centre of wheel having a 
centre hole drilled in it; two wedges being 
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driven in then holds the wheel firmly on the 
shaft. 

For the bearings, take two pieces of brass 
tube, 1 in. long, and just large enough 
for the shaft to turn in easily, then drill a 
central hole in two pieces of hard wood 1 in. 
thick, and cut to the shape shown at r. 
Drive the tubes into the holes, and then 
place the wheel in position and secure the 
blocks by four screws as shown. Make the 
treadle of oak 15 in. long by 3 in. wide, and 
support it centrally on an ordinary 6 in. 
coach screw attached to the right-hand sup- 
port near the base by a couple of nuts K; & 
piece of wood having a hole to admit the 


serew is fastened underneath the treadle, and . 


a pitman or connecting rod , to connect 
the treadle with crank, can be oi } in. iron 
rod. 

The fan case shown at N is made by 
cutting out two pieces of 1 in. deal to shape 
of fig. 13. Strike two circles 4 and B, of 
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8 in. and 2 in. diameter respectively, and 
with.a pencil draw two lines at right ang'es 
across the centre, then with a fine saw cut 
out the inner disc B.. Make the base from 
vertical line B to c 1 ft. long, and from c 


1! in. deep, slant the tcp up to the circle. 
touching it on horizontal line as shown, and 
then saw them to shape. 

Two pieces of sheet brass or iron, 1 in. 
wide by 4 in. thick and 6 in. long, now lave to 


be screwed on the side across the central hole 
as at D, to carry the spindle on which the 
fan revolves; the vertical and horizontal 
lines already drawn will give you the correct 
position for placing these strips of metal. 

The spindle make of ! in. steel rod 7 in. 
long; sce that it is perfectly straight, and 
then make the wings of the tan by bending 
some stout tinned iron wire at least à in. 
thick round the spindle as at a, fig 14, aud 
then upwards to B, then round spindle again 
and down to c, finishing off at spindle, to 
which it is afterwards secured by solder. 

Make three double ioops like this and sli 
them on the spindle inside one another; this 
forms the framework for six wings as at r. 
which are kept rigid by soldering on thc 
wire ring £, which can be done at the same 
time the wings are secured to spindle. 

The width across thesc wings must not be 
more than 22 in., and as they have to revolve 
within the 8 in. circle their diameter mus. 


be 7} in. Each wing now has a piece c! 
tin 22 in. by 21 in. soldered on the under. sid. 
of curve, as at r F. 

Next cut a strip of tin or zinc, 5 in. wide 
and sufficiently long to reach from point c. 
fig. 18, right round to under same poi 
again, and secure it to one of the sides ly 
round-headed screws. Now place the 
spindle through the central holes in mets! 
plates and measure the amount of side-play 
between them and the wings; two strips of 
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brass tube cut to the requisite size and 
slipped on the spindle will prevent any 
side movement; after which, screw up all 
round: this leaves an internal space 3 in. 
wide for the fan to work in. 

A top view is given in fig. 15, the end a 
being filled by screwing on a piece of hard 
wood. B, into which is screwed a short length 
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of iron gas-pipe o, which is connected in use 
with the pipe a, fig. 6, by means of a flexible 
tube. 

The fan case is next secured to the base- 
board by a couple of angle irons p D in 
position so that the pulley-wheel E, which 
should be fixed to the end of spindle by 
filing a flat on it and then driving in a key; 

(To be continued.) 
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comes exactly under and in a line with the 
driving- wheel, to which it is then connected 
by a thin leather belt. 

As the pulley is very close to the driving- 
wheel, the belt should be crossed as shown 
in fig. 11, as by this means it gets a better 
grip of the small wheel and is not so liable 
to slip. 
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R who may wish to shine as amateur 

conjurers, as well as others who may 
wish to add to the attractions of some enter. 
tainment, will find a cabinet for the vanish- 
ment of a living lady or gentleman a pretty 
sure “draw,” and the one herein described 
will answer the purpose very well. Itiseasy 
to make, can be put up with the help of the 
audience, who thus have an opportunity to 
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examine it in its several parts, when they 
may convince themselves that it is a very 
simple affair and devoid of any trickery. 
The latter is a fact, as the trick comes later 
on! Another recommendation, and a very 
important one, is the fact that it is not 
necessary to have recourse to a platform to 
pertorm upon, as the cabinet can be placed 
in the centre of the drawing-room, or even in 
the garden, the audience being all round it, 
80 that there can be no suspicion of trap-door 
wols 
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THE MYSTIC CABINET. 


By 4 DRAWING-ROOM SHOWMAN, 
Author of ^ Masks and Faces," Some Peep Shows," ete. 


Fig 1 shows the cabinet already fitted up 
for the performance. Fig. 2 is the frame- 
work, which is composed of four upright 
bamboo poles, on the top of which are four 
stout laths of wood held in their place by 
the use of a thumbscrew at each corner. In 
front, and a few inches from the top, is seen 
a wooden rod placed upon two angle hooks, 
which are screwed firmly into the poles. 


help in the fitting up of the frame, bamboo 
comes in very well, as it has a very neat and 
finished appearance. 

If the poles, as described above, are used, 
there will berequired & plug of wood in the top 
of each pole, tightly kept in its place with 


glue. The purpose of this is that the screw 
in the top of each pole may have a firm 
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About half-way down the poles are three 
wooden laths, one at either side and the 
third at the back of the framework. All three 
pieces are held in their respective positions 
by the use of thumbscrews. Bamboo poles 
are not absolutely necessary, other supports 
may be used in their stead ; but bamboo is 
light and portable, and in our days is to be 
purchased in various lengths and thickness 
very cheaply from drapers', furniture, and 
ironmongers’ establishments. Then, as it is 
part of the programme for the audience to 
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resting- place. Altogether there are eight 
screws. The rod upon which the front curtain 
hangs has a hole bored at each end of it, so as 
to allow it to fit upon the angle hooks. The 
drapery that is to cover the framework at the 
right and left sides, and also the back and 
the top, should be dark in tone, such as dead 
green, claret, or black. The whole should be 
made up into one piece, forming & square 
bag or tent, so that it may be cast over the 
framework and fixed into its place at once, 
without trouble or los» of time. Don't forget 
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a sort of narrow valance which hangs down 
from the top in front, and which may be 
about eight to ten inches in depth. This 
latterisshowninfig 1. Next, the two curtains, 
which divide in the centre, should be of a 
bright and well-figured pattern. To the top 
of each curtain sufficient rings are sewn to 
suspend it by. ‘The curtains are then placed 
upon the curtain-rod in front, and fixed in 
position. 

All is so far ready—and is quite an ordinary 
arrangement, which can be thoroughly 
examined by the spectators if they wish. 
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A chair as light in colour as possible (an 
ordinary Windsor chair will answer) is now 
to be placed in the centre of the cabinet and 
near the front curtains. The vanishing one 
takes his seat upon it, in full view of the 
audience. The front curtains are now 
closed by the performer, who commands the 
disappearance, and immediately opens the 
curtains, when the chair is found to be 
empty and the subject has vanished, although 
members of the audience may have been 
seated around the cabinet. 

Now what has happened inside the cabinet? 


3 
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(Although there is little occasion for this, 
as we will suppose some of the audience have 
already helped to build up the cabinet, and 
the rest have seen it in course of construc- 
tion.) 

A curtain is now required, made of the 
same stuff as the tent, its size being exactly 
the width and height of the tent. Herein 
lies the performer’s secret. The top of this 
curtain must have a stout cord run through 
it. and at each end of the cord a stout wire 
hook is securely tied, as shown in fig. 3, 


Well, directly the curtains are closed, the 
subject jumps up, pulls the curtain down from 
his coat and places the hooks on the top 
poles of the framework at right and left, and 
then places himself behind it, as shown 
in the ground plan, fig. 4. A is the chair, 
B the curtain just suspended, c the 


subject behind it, E the front of the cabinet. 
The curtains are again drawn to, when the 
subject immediately takes the trick curtain 
down, places it up his coat, and seats himself 
uvon the chair. 


In the meantime the 


which also gives the shape of the hooks. 
The professor“ has his confederate, who 
is the person who has to disappear. 
Supposing that à ventleman is the subject, 
the curtain (fig. 3) is folded up and placed 
flat up against his back and under his 
coat, where it should rest comfortably 
unobserved, the subject, of course, facing the 
audience. He is introduced as a curious 
human being who has the power at the 
word of command to vanish into thin air, 
or return in solid flesh when so commanded. 


professor commands his reappearance, when 
the subject walks from the cabinet, bows, 
and retires, so as to get rid of the trick 
curtain. 

A little practice is necessary, that the 
professor and vanishing subject may work 
in unison together, as to time and some 
well-understood signs that may have been 
agreed upon as to the opening and closing 
of the curtains. Properly performed, it will 
be found a very etfective and mysterious 
performance. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 583. 
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=5 Piece 


A short history of this end-game appears 
in our last chess column. It was in the last 
century given as a draw, but was in 1873 
solved in abont 26 moves by L. Centurini, 
and now in 21 moves by Jamcs Swyer, whose 
main play is: 

1. R Q Kt 2.—Black has now two checks, 
and R to Kt sq., or to Kt 6. This last move 
requires 2, R—R 2 ch., K—Kt 2. 3, EB 
5 ch., and 4, Kt» R.—R—Kt sq. has 2, 
K—Kt 6, R—Kt 7. 4, R—Kt 5, R—Kt 7. 
4, Kt —Kt 4, etc. - RB 6 ch. 2, K—Q 6. 
R—Q 6 ch. 3, K—K 7, R—K 6 ch. (if to 
Q2 ch., K—K 8). 4, K— 7, R- 6 ch. 
5, K—B 8.—Now the best move, R—Kt 4 ch. 


2. K—Kt 6 R—Kt 7 

3. R- Kt 5 R—Kt 4 

4. Kt—K 5 R Kt 2 

5. K- B 6 R Et 2 

6. R- 25 R—K 2 

7. Kt—Q7 R—K 3 (ch.) 

8. K—B7 K—R 2 

9. R—Q sq. R—K R 3 
10. R- R sq. (ch.) R- R 3 
11. R- R sq. R- K Kt 3. 
12. Kt —K 5 R—Kt 2 (ch.) 
13. K—B 6 K—R sy. 
14. R—R 2 R—K 2 
15. Kt —Q 7 R—K 3 (ch.) 
16. K—B 7 K—R 2 
17. Kt—B 5 R—K 2 (ch.) 
18. K—B 6 K- R sq. 
19. K Kt 6 R- K sq. 
90. K--B 7 R-K2 (ch. ) 


21. Kt—Q 7, and mate follows in five 
more moves. 

Black’s reply of R—Kt 6 on the first move 
shows that if the black R had been on 
K Kt 8, he would have had a successfu" 
answer in R—Q Kt 8, and then Centurini's 
1, K Kt 6 would be right. 

With the white R on Q Kt sq., the blacF 
R on K R sq., the white K may be onKB7 
or 3, or so that it can in 2 moves defend the 
kt. Also K on 5 the 
black R on K Kt 2 is a winning position for 
white, for 1, R—Q Kt sq., R (ch.). 2, K- Q4, 
R-Q 6 (ch.). 3, K—B 5, R—Q 4 (ch.). 
4, K Kt 6. 

Thus we have now two new problems, 
which may be described thus: 

By L. Centurini. —White, K—QB5: R 


K R sq.; Kt—Q B6. Black, K- Q R sq; 
R- K“ Kt 7. White shows a win in 25 
moves. 


By J. Swyer.—White, K—Q B 5; R- 
KRsq.; Kt—Q B 6. Black, K—Q R sq.: 
R- K Ki 6. White shows a win in 21 
moves. 


er 


lire by forays and smaggling. 


SoLUTIox of No. 582.—1, B—B sq., K—K 5 
(or a). 2, Kt— K 6, K—B 6. 3, B—Kt 2 
mate. (a) K P. 2, Kt— t 3 (ch.), K —Kt 5. 
3. R—Q 4 mate. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A GRAMMAR-SCHOOL MEMORY. 


A HIGHLY GIFTED and venerable public man has 
recently passed away in the person of the Rev. Dr. 
Martineau, of whom the following story is told. He 
had the ill-fortune to incur the displeasure of his 
famous schoolfel ow, George Borrow, while the two 
boys were attending the Norwich Grammar School. It 
seems that young Borrow and four comrades set out 
from school to walk to Yarmouth and then to Caister, 
where they proposed to make themselves caves, aud 
A schoolfellow's father 
met them on the march, and took them to dine at an 
iun, meanwhile sending word of the truants to Dr. 
Valpy. the headmaster, who despatched a carriage to 
bring them back. Next day came the tragical consc- 
quences, when the master took Borrow and before tlie 
whole school, horsed him on young Martineau's back, 
on which eminence Borrow had to submit to a flogging 
of the most vigorous description. He never forgot his 
punishment or the part that James Martineau involuu- 
tarily played in it. He hated the Norwich Grammar 
school and Martineau for ever after, and was probabl 
almost, if not quite, the only enemy Martineau ever had. 


ote 


A FAMOUS FIREMAN. 


“Peace hath her victories as well as war." In the 
person of Mr. Samuel Goodall, who has retired on a 
well-earned pension, a remarkable figure disappears 
from the ranks of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. Mr. 
Goodall wears not only the silver medal of the service 
for conspicuous bravery, but also two clasps—each of 
which is the equivalent of the silver medal —represent- 
ing by far the highest award ever bestowed on an 
member of the London Fire Service for heroic deeds 
performed. 

Previous to joining the Fire Brigade in 1873, Mr. 
Goodall served for fifteen years in the Royal Navy, 
and in the Japanese War of 1863 he fought in two 
engagements on board H.M.S. Rattler. His first re- 
corded act of gallantry asa fireman was performed on 
the night of December 10, 1877, at a fire in Villiers 
Street, Strand, when he succeeded in rescuing four 
persons from almost certain death. Before he could 
mount the ladder again for the purpose of carrying 
down a girl of eleven years of age, she leaped from the 
third-floor window, receiving injuries from which she 
never recovered. On March 1 the following year, at a 
very serious fire which broke out at No 26 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, Mr. Goodall, at very great personal risk, 
was the means of saving three lives by the aid of an 
escape from the old fire-station in Chandos Street. 
The most daring act of bravery ever attempted by Mr. 


Mr. Samuel Goodall. 


Goodall was on November 24, 1878, on the occasion of 
a fire at a 'odging-house in Great Wild Street. Drury 
Lane. Whe he arrived with his escape. he found the 
lower part of the building blazing furiously. and four- 
teen persons were screaming for assistance at the 
upper windows. With the greatest difficulty. owing to 
the excitement of the crowd of persons which had 
collected, Mr. Goodall managed to place his machine 
against one of the windows, and to bring down literally 
through fire and smoke five of the inmates whose lives 
were endangered. Fearing it was impossible to save 
them all by means of hia escape, Mr. Goodall, upon 
ascending for the sixth time, carried a crowbar. with 
which he managed to break through the roof of the 
building involved. and to assist through the aperture 
thus made the nine remaining persons. Upon re- 
entering the burning structure for the purpose of 
gaining the ground by means of the escape, Mr. 
Goodall found that it had bccn removed by the pcople 


The Boy's Own Taper. 


below. Exhausted by lis efforts, and overcome by the 
heat and smoke, the ga lau, fireman fell unconscious 
on the fluor. At this critical moment another cscape 
arrived, and, furtunatels, Mr. Guudall’s danger was 
realised. He was rescued by his comrades, and 
revived by means of urtificial respiration. 

At this time medals were not granted by the old 
Metropolitan Board of Works for deeds of daring, 
although the Chairman (Sir MeGarel Hogg) on two 
occasious recommended Mr. Goodall for the Albert 
Medal; but the discipline prevailing in the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade prevented him from receiving it. 
However, as soon as it was decided to recognise extra- 
ordinary bravery in the Brigade by granti«z silver 
medals, Mr. Goodall was one of the first recipients, 
being presented with it and the two bars by H.R.H, 
the Princess of Wales on May 25, 1889. 

In 1899, at a tire in Felix Street, Westminster Bridge 
Road, when fireman Sidney Crowe was kiled and 
J. W. Ans ell seriously injured, Mr. Goodall nearly lost 
his life. As the wal fell which buried the two men lie 
launched himself through a window, and succeeded in 
escaping with the loss of the heel of one of his boots, 
which was ripped off by the failing masonry. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


APRIL. 
By Dn. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Fowl Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Kennel, Rabbitry, and Garden. 


HE Boy HiMsELF.—I have lately had letters from 
you lada enclosing stamped addressed envelopes, and 
asking for advice through the post. The stamps I tear 
off and give to bright-eyed, bonnie school-children, 
but I don’t answer the letters. I am continually stating 
that [ cannot possibly do so. I have something else to 
do with my time; and you cannot expect a two-guinen 
consultation because vou enclose à penni stamp, aguinst 
rules. I wish vou well for all that, and do all I can for 
you in these B. O. P.“ columns. 

Well, my young readers, spring has begun. Oh, how 
lovely the country is; how shyly beautiful the wild 
flowers! There are buds and leaves on hedgerow and 
tree, and softer now, oer hill and brae, blow the 
western winds. Are vou going to spring with the 
spring? Oh, I do wish you would bestir,yourself. Get 


.over that lazy habit of ling in bed till all hours. Go 


to bed at nine and be about by seven, if you don't want 
to be old before your time Really the bed makes one 
as limp as a chicken and just as white in flesh. Be no 
svoner out of bed than you are into sour bath. Exercise 
next in fresh air. but if weak y, ten minutes’ walking 
will suffice. Never take medicine, unless by doctor's 
orders and prescription. Never forget that no respect- 
able medical man advertises, and that the tracts that 
are sent wholesale under cover to boys st school are 
written by the most grasping quacks in the world. 


THE PovLTRY RUN.—Sang the old Highlander: 


Brose and butter and a’ and a’, 
Brose and butter and a’, 

And isn’t she very well off 
To have brose and butter and a’. 


But I hope that. by this time your song will be “ Chickens 
and egus and a' ;" and happy will you be in your fancy 
if through your own energy and untiring industry 
everything is thriving in your fowl-house and runs. 
But I really don't. see why careful boys should not go 
in for breeding prize stock. It is all very well for stock 
papers to tell us that fow's don't pay. They don’t pay 
much as flesh and egg producers, but they pay in more 
ways than one. A boy, let us say, has a “10 ion" 
(penchant) for fowls. Well, independently of the fact 
that the very tending to them and keeping a note-book 
teaches him business hab ts, the time occupied with 
his fad will be well spent, because no evil ever enters 
the mind of a busy boy. Over and above all,if he is a 
boy with a soul, he will be studying natural history all 
the time. Continue to set hens If you have chicks 
feed all day long. first with chopped hard-boiled egg 
and oatmeal draggled in milk, and lastly with this 
alone. Coop them on the grass in fine weather. But 
feed the hen extra well, If you have two small lots 
of chickens, give all to the best mother and turn the 
other her, back to the run. 


THE Pickon LorT.—Pigeon fanciers should have a 
note-book, and preserve in it the wany useful hints as 
wel! as the practical illustrated articles appearing 
from time to time in these pages. Mind vou, it isa 
considerable worry to poor little me that I cannot, 
owing to confinement to limited space, tell you in these 
monthly “Doings more than Ido. But if I krew 
that each bov had a hook, I could help you along, for 
whenever you came toa hitch you would only have to 
ask me, and could insert the auswer fur your future 
guidance, 

This is the best month for mating. but before you do 
so get over yonr spring cleaning. Put your pets away 
somewhere first. Choose a fine. dry. sunny day and 
inu buster.” Begin carly in the morning, but don't 
make a wet and sloppy mess. Dust. scrape, an? rub, 
using very little water, so that there shall be no danger 
to the birds from damp. Iuse the disinfectant called 
“Izal” now.  ' Sanitas" is sweet and good, but 
probablv not so thorough The Army and Navy are 
using the new dieinfectant by the ton. It is uon- 
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poisonous, but don't let any get amoug the food or 
water, for all that. Rinse out your fountains every day. 

fae sott water, and peas aud tick beans free from 
us ^. 


THE AviAnY.—Don't mate even yet unless tlie 
weatber is fine. Don't mate uny but strong, young, 
healthy birds, which I hope you secured in November. 
Don't forget to thoroughly scrub and disinfect or 
Izalise the breediug.cage if it has been used before. 
Don't forget that mites play the very mirchief. Don't 
forget that cleanliness is next to godliness. Don't for- 
get the sweet and freshly made cyg and bread-crumb 
with a little cayenne. Don't dis-remember the morsel 
of sweet green tood, the fresh soft water, nor the finc 
gravelly clean sand. 


THE KENXEI.— Watch your dogs now for colis. 
Continue to feed well and to bed well. How my heart 
bleeds for poor doggies chained like wld beasts to a 
strawless, bedle-s barrel all the weary winter through. 
Bring your kouaks into use, buys, and take snapsliots of 
such kennels, I will give, with the Editor's permission, 
one of my largest aud best new books. viz. “ Kidnapped 
by Cannibals,” to the sender of best photo of a wretched 
dog chained to a kennel; and several copies of my 
medical brochures to second and third best. Address, 
Dr. Stables, c/o Editor, Boy's Own Paper." 


RABBITRY.— Read last month's“ Doings.” Breed now, 
but don't let the buck live in tbe hutch with the doe, 
Keep your butches dry aud clean and savoury. Feed 
well. Give sunshine and exercise. 


THE GARDEN.—I hope to have a longer par on 
this next month. Meanwhile tidy everything. Dig 
down manure aud leaves. Prepare the ground. Get 
in your vegetable seeds and plant potatoes nnd greeus. 
Put your window boxes in order, Rake beds intended 
for seeds as even as a billiard table. Don't forget the 
broadest of broad beans. How delightful these are 
with bacon ! Sow annual flowers in the borders in fine 
weather. Protect seeds from birds. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL SERIES.] 


— — 


I.— Hand writing. 


0* page 60 of the present volume we wrote: We 

offer PRIZES to the va ue of Five Guineas for the 
best copy of the Twenty-thira Psalm, Authorized Ver 
sion. We do not limit the style of writing to any one 
class, whether the commercial, currespondiny, legal, 
etc., but no extra marks are allowed for ornamenta- 
tion, fancy initials, etc. Competitors will be taken in 
sections, accoruing to age, anu the prize-money will be 
divided ac ording to the judgment of the adjudica- 
tors.“ We have now much pleasure in publishing our 
Awards : 

Ages 7 and 8 years. 
Prise—6s. 


RoBERT JOHN MCNEIL Love (age 8), Outlands, Devon- 
port, 8. Devon. 


CERTIFICATES, 

Grace Hart Sadler, Ashfield, Ross-on-Wye: Isa 
Rowena Hutchison, Ivy Bank. Leytonstone; Wilfred 
James Maryan, Balcarres House, Hailsham, Sussex: 
Gilbert Crescens Robinson, Laleham, Downleaze, near 
Bristol. 


Age 9. 
Pri:e—58. 
STANLEY MASON (age 9), 15 Crescent Street, Grimsby. 


CERTIFICATES. 

Kenneth Boden. High Street, Syston, Leicester; 
Wilfrid Whitfield, 72 Third Street, Gateshend ; Leonard 
Green, 64 Mere Road. Leicester: Howard Sims Gander- 
ton, 93 Gladstone Road, Sparkbrook, Birmingham ; 
Lionel J. Bettison, Glentworth Vicarage, Lincoln. 


Age 10. 
Prize—da. 
VcEYOLOD VESHNIAKOFF, Nikitsky Boulevard, Maizon 
Veshniukoff, Moscow, Russia. 


CERTIFICATFS. 


James Gilbert Watson, 181 Kew Road, Kew, Surrey: 
Philip A. Taylor. 17 Buccleng! Read. W. Dulwich, 
& F.: Revinald Arthur Knight, Himbridge, Taunton, 
Somerset: William Joseph Price 41 Cernfton Road, 
Ilford; Allan Poland. 8 Eliot Vale, Bla kheath, 8. F.: 
Clifford Kossuth Robinson, Lalehim, Downleaze, 
Bristol : George Walter Albert Risdon, 109 Park Road, 
Kingston Hill, Surrey ; J. H. Russell, 20 Westbourne 
Road, Walsall ; George Leonard Prestige, 75 Elms Road, 
Clapham, S. w.: Edward Priestley, 81 Linden Gardens, 
Bayswater, w.: Robert Jermyn Hutton, The New- 
lands, near Chester*eld. 


(To be continued.) 
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1 | ^ NOTICE To CONTRRUTORS.— Al? manuscripts intended B. F. T. ( T. Wells).—Impossible ; all destroyed as soon 
+ 3! * 1 Jor the Boy's U N s 1 be addressed to the ; as competition is over. ; 
2 ruse KN Vr ow Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, und must have the name 
Mo eR yc. en " and address of the sender clearly written hereon, and P. REEVES.—The School of Ballooning at Aldershot is 
pn Bex i. i in any accompanuing letter THE TITLE OF THK MS. a branch of the Royal Engineers, and the only way 
tud UE Re l^ must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions you could join it is by enlisting in tuat regiment. 
cid: r^ mov i» t4 are submitted in too grew! numbers to be returned unless lInoNoroLIS.—See our articles on the Microscope in 
^ 5 F. i s stamps «re sent to cover postige. and the Editor cannot last voiume, 
Vnd wp itr correspond rewarding them, or hold himself in any way : 
T 75.6 ES 5 responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, PETE, MARINE, and others.—You might go as an 
2e * at though every cure is taken, The number of MSS. sent apprentice ; but pass the sight examination first. 
3 y," to the Office ts so gr at that a considerable time must F. Smira.—You will never learn shorthand unless you 
"DAL get some one to read to you or practice ou some one, 


5 necessarily «lapse before their turn for consideration 


arrives, 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveus the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious lract Society, with liberty for them, at 


knowingly or unkuowingly. 


A. SHARP - 1. Pitman's. 2. You must have a special 
licence, otherwise it would look as though, if you bad 
an ordinary licence, you cou d fish anywhe e. The 


book tell you that “the years endinz the century, 


dE : P their discretion, to publish such works separately. point ix that the water, being not all in one property, 
ie DAE. Cu Y, Republication by authors on their own account must the fish move beyond the boundaries of the estate. 
ate EREA always be the subject of special arrangement before J F. MEGGS,—We have had an article on the subject, 
et submitting their MSS but it is out of print. Get a tinker to give vou a 
us t. Um 8 practical lesson. There is no book, but you will find 

* HS E ? To COoRRESPONDENTR.— Replies to correspondents are nner about it in "Every Man his own Me. 

Ubi n 11 i not sent bu post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- NI 

UL ih 31557 tion —the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes DEAD Canary (A. A., Chiswick).—1. This bird died 

4 85 ) E. "13 notwithstanding. from congestion of the liver, but, as no informarion is 

ane se RUE Replies on all questions of any general interest are given given respecting the diet, we cannot trace the disease 

615 v.d 1 in these columns in due course. to its origin. In all rrobability the bird was fed on 

LE 3 8 A 4 March Airs mixed seed« containing inga which is highly in- 

We tS RN : * . jurions. 2. You are one of many who have built the 

Mo Ae ro G. G. BLAKE.—See our article on mavic-lantern slide Lively, and found her as you say, “a great success.” 

Ubi. m. "a painting in parts 5 and 6 of our “Indoor Gemes." E 
| ae ERN The instructions are too lengthy to repeat here. ( A. E. V. D. (Cape Clony).—No ; we cannot insert any 

seats | Messrs. Brodie & Middleton, of Long Acre (near ; 5 such communication from an unknown currespon- 

55 U7 Drury Lane), sell a suilling book on tue subject. CANOEIST.—Mr. Holding’s article on “ Tent-making dent. 

$ KEL ! P. BniGGs.—Yes : we have had an article on making a „ was in our Summer Number for W. W. (Hampton). — Not at all badly drawn for a b 
aii mode steamboat, but it is now only obtainable in ic 5 Š NINETEEN — of your age, but scarcely np to publication standard. 
UB our “ Indoor Games.” M. F.—Our coloured plates are not sold separately. — px —A simple kind of enlarging apparatus is de- 
V 0 C. H. Yes; any number of them — * Printer's You must Vend b 7 them in the parts or in the scribed in our weekly issue numbers 1055 and 1056, 

| pese lg! Gazette.” “Printing Times" „Modern Printer," PEACE UP ION Cee OED WARN for April 1 and 8 1 99, If you want a more elaborate 

eB I “Printer and Stationer.” etc. You can see most SC Tr.—A cheap book on graphology is published by affair you will find it in the “ Euglish Mechanic " for 
"3 MEN trade journalsa’ the Patent Office Library. For list Ward & Lock. February 10, 1899 (No. 1768). 

A . | go to he Free Library, and look at Mitchell's * Press 
is SM 4 Guide’ or Seli's, or another's, The librarian is sure 
4 , é i bs to have one handy. 

a) His a p: TE E T. KiNG.— The only wav is to work privately, and then 
81 VIE. «br take the examinations at London University. Write 
4 rr to the Registrar, University of Loudon, Burlington 
" 4. N died , 0 Gardens, for pı ospectus, or see the Loudon Univer- 
labs PSOR t sity Calendar in your Free Library. A so get a 
K daP riv, it prospectus, by writing, from the University Corre- 

! | x n 7 ix. ^ spondence College, Red Lion Square, w.c. | 
l 149 ers 5 j T. H. b.—How many ways there are of reading | 
I, ene | meanings into simple statemen:s ! “Could you tell . 

rP ER K i me whether a mode -yacht having a water-line of 7 
AU UNE. i 36 in. mean< 18 in. each side or 36 in. each side?" 7 
abit ^u Water-line is the length on the water from where et 
| N ut the stern post enters the water to where the bow ay 
ER VISIT. » enters the water, and is the straight line between / 
T IRIS these points, not the curve. 7 
ui i. l G. F. WI TTAKER.—You will find all abont it in some rj 
no AME such book as Younzhusband's “ Queen's Commis- i 
VIA, E "a sion," publishel by hn Murray. 
SB Is TOS. d: i C. R. P. HEginN.—If you mean a Queen's Messenger, 
A (CRIT SEED t you get the particulars from the Foreign Office. 

2k $ i "i Pa To A. Tisurn and others —We have no spare to devote to 
bow i IE a discussion as to when the twentieth century begins. : 
Fi. o aL. S Lr ' We might iust as well start one on the multiplication 
|} uS ua . * 4 ' table, The staʻement in the calendar is so clear as to 
|i enn 130 242 4 leave no room for opinion ou rhe subject. The 
A XV M: wes i century begins next January. Does not your taole- 
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though divisible by 4, are not leap years, except," 


etc. ? Does 1899 divide by four without remainder ? 
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A VOYAGE OF STIR AND STRESS. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Author of * The Wreck of the G rosvenor," * The Convict Ship," etc. 


( Illustrated by G. E. ROBERTSON.) 


CHAPTER I.—THE SCHEME. 


A FEW years ago a young gentleman named 
ya Martin Daniell was threatened with the 
loss of his eyesight. He was being educated for 
the army, but his failing vision compelled his 
father and mother to bring him home, and his 
prospect of sickly sight, slowly waning into the 
palpable obscure of the eyeless, was sad beyond 
expression : for what greater affliction can befall 
a lad than the loss of vision? Even the mighty 
mind of Milton, radiant with divine revélation, 
bemoaned the being shut out from the splendours 
of the heaven by day and night, from the rap- 
turous sweetness of the colours and bending 

shapes of flowers, from the lights of the blue 
sea and the frowning terraces whose base it 
foams upon. 

Mr. Daniell, senior, was a gentleman who 
had retired with a small fortune after some 
years of partnership in a Birmingham firm. 
Martin was his only son—his only child 
indeed—and it was intolerable to him and 
to his wife that their boy should be threat- 

| : = e ened with the tragic calamity of blindness.. 

n o sone tns E sabres i H FERIE EAE ed orte FFF The lad was a fine- looking young fellow, of 
doeteePte TE Teei tere mme Hb uuo apn ERR S a an erect and forward stature, about five feet 

i g E ETE 5 l ten in height, with pliant joints and wide 


'* * That'll please the youngsters,’ said Captain Bolt.“ 
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breast. What was the matter with his 
eyes ? 

Doctors sometimes are wont to use 
large numbers of learned words when 
they are asked to give an opinion: but 
words are not cures: they are fees; and 
we do not greatly love to pay gold to 
learn the name of our disease, because 
naming a wound does not heal it. 

Mr. Daniell lived in a square in Bays- 
water, and a wide area of doctors lav 
within an easv cab drive. He consulted 
severa], but none made clear and satis- 
factory answer to the point. It was 
certain there was inflammation of the 
evelids; it might be gout; the optic 
nerve was healthy; the trouble lay in 
front. Big names were given to little 
scarlet patches; there was tension of 
the eyeball; there was this and there 
was that, and nobody was a penny better 
except the doctors. 

Now, the condition of the boy's vision 
was this: he could sometimes see a fair 
distance. and sometimes the print of the 
book wriggled like worms upon the page 


with frequent spaces of blankness. Was 
it functional? Was it organic? Apart 


from the misery of impaired sight in one 
so young wis the consideration of its 
attendant evil, idleness. For it is true 
that commonly with growing lads it is 
but a short step from doing nothing to 
doing ill. And very little in any way 
serviceable to himself or to others was 
young Martin likely to do if he could not 
sce. 

Amongst the doctors consulted by Mr. 
Daniell were two—both of them dis- 
tinguished men—who assured him em- 
phatically that his son's only chance lav 
in a sea voyage: not as a passenger, but 
as a sailor; und they gave as their reason 
that similar conditions of eyesight had 
actually been relieved or cured by the 
sufferers going to sea as sailors. The 
potency of this prescription lay in working 
hard, faring plainly, tasting many climates, 
and the obligation by daily duties to be 
much in the open air, which signified the 
gale as well as the calm, the inspiriting 
shout of the trade-wind and the suspiration 
of the catspaw. 

It strangely happened that looking in 
at his club one afternoon Mr. Daniell fell 
in with & gentleman who owned some 
ships trading from the Port of Londor. 
The shipowner asked after Mr. Danicll's 
son. 

“He doesn't improve," replied Mr. 
Daniell. But for some days past my 
wife and I have been talking over tne 
idea of a voyage for him.” 

And Mr. Daniell told the shipowner 
what the doctors had prescribed. 

“Tt seems an excellent idea,” said the 
shipowner, “and such a voyage might 
effect a radical cure. Will he ship before 
the mast, like Dana?“ 

"Dana!" exclaimed Mr. 
* Who's Dana? " 

* The author of ‘Two Years before the 
Mast.. 

Never heard of it.“ said Mr. Daniell. 

„There is no better sea book in the 
language." responded the shipowner. 
„Richard Dana was a young gentleman 
of Harvard University. His sight failed 
him, and he shipped on board a brig before 
the mast, belicving the remedy vour son's 
doctors prescribe would help him." 

"Did it?” 


Daniell. 
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“Tt cured him," answered the ship- 
owner promptly. 

~“ Dut it is a work of fiction." 

"It is a solid block of fact," said the 
shipowner. *“ Dana was a very great 
American, and every English-speaking 
sailor should subscribe to a monument to 
him." 

Mr. Daniel] purchased the book and 
read it. He was fascinated by the style, 
the simplicity, and the truthfulness of the 
narrative. He was delighted with many 
passages of gentle beauty and of British 
humour that is not Yankee. Above all, 
he was astonished by the coincidence of 
the receipt for sore eyes given by Dana 
and the receipt given by his son's 
doctors, who probably never had read, if 
they had ever heard of. the book. 

Young Martin's mother read the book 
to her son, and when she had ended it he 


said that he no longer wanted to be a2 


soldier: he would rather be a sailor. 

" What!" cried the mother, “in the 
face of such dreadful sufferings and perils 
as I have rcad to you? Think of the ice 
and the scurvy ! " 

“Thats what I think of," answered 
Martin, whose age was sixteen. 

Dana's book fixed Mr. Daniell's re- 
solution; his son entered into it with 
feverish eagerness, thinking more of the 
change of scene than of his eyes. Mrs. 
Daniell was a little slow. The life was 
*fearfully dangerous," she thought; a 
small brig too, and the ocean so immense ! 
And suppose it did not cure his eves ? 
Martin would return very coarse from 
association with common sailors, and 
what would he see of the world if his 
evesight continued bad or got worse ? 

But the father was a inan of strong 
resolution. It must be kill or cure. 
Total blindness was too horrible an issue 
to contemplate. Something greatly 
heroic must be attempted, and the boy 
was willing—nay, tempestuously eager— 
to back up the effort. He was sick of 
dawdling at home; he was certain that 
the ocean air, the chmbing aloft, the 
plain food of the cabin, the hundred 
sights of the sea which impassion the 
mind and render memory festive with 
pageants in finely knit intellects. would 
cure his eyes! So the mother gave way. 

But how was this prescription to be 
applied? What was the character of the 
physic? And what the number of 
doses? And who was to dispense the 
inedicine ? 

Mr. Daniell’s shipowning friend dined 
almost every evening at his club. No 
other acquaintance that Mr. Daniell 
possessed in this wide world could give 
him the valuable information which it 
was within the experience of this gentle- 
man to impart. One evening Mr. Daniell 
and the shipowner dined together. and a 
very long conversation which was brought 
to a close in the sinoking- room at mid- 
night resulted in this project. A smart 
little vessel was to be chartered. The 
shipowner knew of such a vessel. She 
was a brig, newly sheathed and well 
found in every respect. Her name was 
the Pretty Polly. She had been built at 
Sunderland for a Norwegian firm which 
tuiled before the delivery of the vessel, 
and she was lving idle. She was to be 
bought cheap. 

But Mr. Daniell did not want to buy a 
vessel when he could charter one. He 


could not afford to embark single-hand. : 
in the undertaking; and the shipowne: 
whose name was Bray, said that, as i. 
had a son who wished to go to sea. |: 
would be willing to bear a portion of ti. 
burden of cost, if two other gentlem-. 
could be found with sons who desired t. 
be sailors. 

“There could not be a better plan. 
said he, “to quickly give a boy the pr. 
fessional knowledge he requires to qual! 
him for command. If you apprenuc 
your son he goes for four years: if l|. 
gets sick of the life and quits it after a fe: 
months you forfeit the premium. Mor 
over, as an apprentice he is taught liv. 
but how to holystonethedeck. polish bras- 
work, grease down and make a bad stu 
of a light sail. Though he should take 
sextant to sea he is not taught navig: 
tion.” 

My son would only go for his health. 
said Mr. Daniell. 

“ He might take a fancy to the life ar- 
stick to 1t," replied Mr. Bray. 

" Your suggestion of two other genik- 
men is good.“ said Mr. Daniell; * I shou: 
think thev are to be easily found." 

“I should say an advertisement woul 
produce them in twenty-four hours, «x 
claimed Mr. Bray. **Iknow a man wh 
will make us the very captain we coul 
desire. His name is Bolt—John Bou 
He has been for twenty vears in ow 
service and has retired, but Iam certau 
that he would accept this job. It woul. 
be a vachting trip to him." 

* What's his age?" asked Mr. Daniell 

“When last I met him,” answered Mr. 
Bray, “he said to me, ^ I am riding to i 
long scope. The sixty-fathom shackl. 
isn't far off my windlass.’ "' 

»A man is young under sixty,” re- 
marked Mr. Daniell. 

* Bolt’s young enough for us anyhow.” 
said Mr. Bray. “He is unmarried, ard 
lie is one of those sailors who are full c 
wise saws and modern instances. It is 
through no fault of his that he is a 


bachelor. He courted a girl when he 
was second mate. They lived in differen: 
parishes. Bolt omitted to publish hi: 


banns, and went across from the tow: 
where he was living to get married. Th: 
parson declined to officiate. The young 
woman fainted at the altar, and was after- 
wards so enraged by Bolt’s neglectfulness 
that she gave her hand to an earlier lover. 
This conduct brought Bolt's fist dow: 
upon the table with a thump that starte 
the tumblers, and he vowed that if the 
most beautiful duchess in Great Brita: 
offered to marry him he would repel her 
with scorn. Many old people lu 
memories of this sort--curls of hwr 
which they'll whisper to you about-- 
recollections in lavender. ‘The mind i- 
like an old desk; it has its corner ir 
which hes a faded letter. the old-fashionc. 
trinket, perhaps a ring." 

Mr. Bray sighed as he spoke, as thouz! 
his discourse was something personal t- 
himself. It is difficult to a sailor t 
imagine a shipowner capable of sighing: 

* Bolt," continued Mr. Bray, “will b 
the man for us. He is a careful navigator 
and will prove a good example to tle 
boys.” 

Could not the undertaking be Made 
to pay its own expenses?" Mr. Danie: 
asked. 


„Why, yes. This has been in my hea: 
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„ must keep our labour bill down. 


: by the weather. 
. drives its share over the brow, the scythe 


long tiller of the coaster. 


whilst we talked. I should propose a 
warm voyage— Calcutta: and we will call 
the time twelve months. Now, what do 
you say to a consignment of Hindoo 
needs—jewellery, a variety of fallals which 
they call curios, all made in Birmingham 
for exportation to a consignee who will 
leave them stowed aboard for re-importa- 


tion iuto this country as native manu- 
- factures ! " 


* It isa sort of a fraud, wouldn't it be? 
said Mr. Daniell, smiling. 
It is ordinary trade.’ 


, 


answered Mr. 


. Bray; "and as this is the age of Free 


Trade, every species of trucking, short of 


> slaves, is legitimate.“ 


"I shall be glad to leave this part of 
the voyage entirely in your hands," said 
* We shall want a crew.” 

* Yes ; and provisions, and a few shelves 
of books. I think one mate will do. We 
I know 
na man named Paul Jones who holds a 


. mate'scertificate,though he has never been 


more than a bo'sun with ns. This man is 


“2: now at home; he shall be mate, bo'sun, 
.'& carpenter, and sail-maker all rolled up 


into one. This voyage will thoroughly 
ground my son, and cure yours." 

„With the blessing of God!” ejacu- 
lated Mr. Daniell. 

The Pretty Polly was lying in one of 
the Sunderland docks, and within a week 
of the evening when Mr. Daniell and Mr. 


Bray met at dinner at the club a group 


of five gentlemen stood upon the platform 
of the Great Northern Railway Company’s 
London terminus. 

Two of these gentlemen had been dis- 
covered by the agency of an advertise- 
ment. Both had sons who wished to be 
sailors. Both had promptly entered into 
Messrs. Daniell and Bray's scheme. One 
was Mr. Lothian, a civil engineer of 
repute; the other was Mr. Smeaton, a 
stockbroker ; and one of the five was most 
unmistakably a sailor. His name was 
Captain John Bolt, and if he was not fair 
he was certainly good to sce. 

Most seamen’s faces are rough-hewed 
The plongh of the gale 


of the electric storm scores the manly 
cheek as the scramble of the surf ribs the 
hard brown sand. And what the sun 
leaves undone the habit of looking to 
windward completes. John Bolt had one 
of these hard a-weather faces, which 
instantly bring to the mind's eve the 
He was bald to 
the middle of the head, and then the 
white hair flowed down past two very 
long ears in a considerable fall of whiskers 
which was united to the throat. He had 
i large and heavy nose richly veined, 
a wide mouth whose expression was as 
though the flavour of something very 
agreeable had not passed from the palate. 
His eyes had a lifting look—by which I 
mean that when ho gazed at you he talked 
to vour hat orthe top of your head. "This 
posture of eyes imparted an element of 
self-exaltation to the general expression 
of Bolt’s countenance, and you easily 
saw that, whatever others might think 
of Bolt, Bolt thought uncommonly well 
of himself. 

These five gentlemen duly arrived at 
Sunderland, where they were met bv the 
agent of the owners of the Pretty Polly. 
The lost no tiine in repairing on board. 

The Pretty Polly lay in a corner of the 
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dock; the five gentlemen and the agent 
paused to view her externally. She had 
been newly sheathed to the bends, and 
the sparkling metal brightened and 
refined the beautifully modelled fabric 
into a very spirit of the white wing. 

“That'll please the youngsters," said 
Captain Bolt, pointing to the brig's 
figure-head. 

This decoration, gloriously crowning 
the clipper curve of the cutwater, was 
the effigy of a parrot, very cunningly 
carved and richly gilt. It struck a beam 
of light into the water uuder the bowsprit ; 
it added radiance to the sheen of the 
sheathing; it seemed to enrich the 
sparkle of everything that was glass or 
brass aboard the brig. In fact, it was one 
of those figure-heads which would in- 
stantly captivate the imagination of a 
normal boy, fill him with fancies of tropic 
shores rich in spreading growths, flashful 
with the flight of green and purple birds, 


. and determine him on the spoi to be- 


come a sailor. 

Captain Bolt critically eyed the vessel 
aloft. She was lofty, though she carried 
nothing above royals; her vards were 
very square, so that she promised a 
spacious spread of canvas when she 
received the signal to wing into the ocean 
solitude. 

“What do you think of her?” said 
Mr. Daniell to Captain Bolt. 

“Can't find a fault with her, so far," 
Bolt replied. 

And all this time he was minutely 
observing blocks, davits, boats, forecastle 
furniture, fittings aft, the stay of the 
masts, dead.eyes above the line of bul- 
warks, and whatever was visible of the 
vessel’s equipment from the quay side. 

They all went aboard. And first they 
entered the cabin. Here was the exact 
accommodation required. Another bunk 
in each of the two cabins and the boys 
would be berthed. The starboard for- 
ward cabin was the mate's; the star- 
board after cabin the captain's. Imme- 
diately abreast were two cabins for the 
four boys. A mahogany table ran down 
the centre of the cabin, between the 
berths ; and this table was furnished with 
six chairs—one at the head for Bolt, one 
at the foot for the mate, and two of aside 
for the boys. l 

“Ts this not a small ship for a big 
sea," inquired Mr. Smeaton, looking 
round. 

„Ah. sir," said Captain Bolt, “a big sen 
will make even the biggest ship look 
small." 

^ She'd outweather a 'orn hurricane,” 
remarked the agent. 

* Would you like to be on board her 
then ?” said Mr. Lothian. 

* Sooner in her than in Sunderland in 
a hurricane." 

“Sunderland looks as if it wants the 
wet of the hurricane." said Mr. Bray. 
* What keeps you so dirty?” 

“Output in tonnage. You can't build 
ships and keep vour bricks white." 

Whilst thev lingered in the cabin they 
talked of a library for the boys. 

“ They must have books," said Captain 
Bolt, ** and the best of books, which means 
all sorts. For, gentleinen, I have come 
to find out that the state of the mind 
is like the state of the stomach. Mv 
stomach has chemicals in it which yours 
hasn't. Consequently if you give me 
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mutton to eat, it turns acid, whilst with 
vou it is properly digested. So with read- 


ing. ‘There are some books I like, and 
there are some I don’t. The books I 


don't like don't mix nicely with the 
chemicals in my mind, and they poison 
me: but I don’t say they are not going to 
nix with your chemicals so that you can 
get nourishment out of 'em. That's my 
humble opinion of reading, gentlemen." 

* What books would you recommend ? ” 
inquired Mr. Daniell, secretly diverted by 
the old captain's literary views. 

„Well, for dunnage " began Captain 
Bolt. 

“What's dunnage? ' interrupted Mr. 
Daniell. 

“Nuff for the bottom of the hold, to 
keep the cargo you stow upon it dry," 
said Mr. Brav. 7 

"For dunnage." continued Bolt, “I 
should lay in a stock of Nautical Maga- 
zines.’ First-class reading is to be met 
with in some of the earlier journals." He 
gazed thoughtfully around hin whilst 
the others waited, and added, “ And when 
I mention the * Nautical Magazine’ I've 
said about all J ean think of." 

“ Marryat's books," said Mr. Lothian, 
“and the * Boy's Own’ annuals.” 

„Oh, certainly!" exclaimed Mr. Bray; 
“and Cooper and Cupples, and Dana aud 
Melville." | 

“ Odds and ends, odds and ends, that's 
what sailors like," said Captain Bolt. 
"I've read over and over again the middle 
piece of a yarn—the beginniog and end, 
along with the covers, being lost. I 
never could have felt so interested in 
that varn if it had been all there." 

* What about provisions?" inquired 
Mr. Bray, looking a little archly at Cap- 
tain Bolt, possibly remembering that 
Bolt knew that Bray was a shipowner. 

* When I was a boy," answered Bolt, 
responding to the expression of Mr. 
Bray's eyes by addressing his hat, there 
used to be this saying aimongst sailors: 
‘To work hard, to fare hard, and then to 
go to Davy Jones's locker after all would 
be hard indeed." He turned to Mr. 
Daniell. “If your son is coming to sea 
as a sailor for the benefit of his eyes, he 
should live like a sailor." 

“Thats a part of the prescription,” 
said Mr. Daniell. The provisions 
should be plain, Mr. Lothian.” 

* But good,“ answered that gentleman 
emphatically. ** Sailors’ food is very 
bad." 

“When bad, there's nothing worse.“ 
groaned Bolt; “and even when good 1t 
don't make flesh.“ 

“Pack your biscuit in metal," remarked 
the agent. “It'll eat like pork crackling 
after twenty voyages round the world.” 

* Fresh meat in a voyage of this sort 
means preserved meat,” said Mr. Smeaton ; 
“and preserved meat gives off gas which 
is poisonous.” 

“Tf the tin is bulged, chuck it over- 
board," said Captain Bolt 

“We can do no better,“ exclaimed Mr. 
Bray. who spoke as an authority, ** than 
to purchase the best of biscuit, salted and 
preserved meats, butter, marmalade, suet, 
flour, peas, and the like. We might ship 
some live-stock, Captain Bolt—say, four 
coops of poultry and a sow with six or 
eight piggy-wiggies.“ 

They continued to talk this matter over 
a little while. and then went on deck. 
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There the prospect was livelier than it 
was in the eabin. Plenty of ships lay 
moored beside the walls of the docks— 
some of them large iron sailing ships, 
some of them big steamers with lifted 
bows which seemed to snort in disdain of 
themselves through their hawse-holes. 
Here was a ship fresh from San Francisco 
discharging her cargo. Heavy weather 
to the hour of her arrival had prevented 
her captain from making a dandy of her 
with the paint-pot. Her rigging was 
slack, her masts ill-staved, her sides raw 
with the heavy blows of the brine, and 
her line of painted ports was stained with 
tears of rust. Yonder was a steamer that 
two hours hence would be clear of the 
Wear, heading south for a Spanish port. 
She was deep sunk. You feared that if a 
heavy green sea tumbled aboard of her 
the weight of water would send her down 
like a stone. She was full up—an ark of 
deadly menace to her people: a death 
trap for sailormen. But if she went down, 
the underwriters would pay the insurance; 
and if she managed to wash without sink. 
ing to her destination, the people who 
owned her would make a liandsome profit 
out of the risks incurred by the captain 
whose wife and five children lived at the 
back yonder, by the two unfortunate 
mates who were expected in their watch 
on deck to help the three men in à watch 
to paint the bulwarks, and by the equally 
unfortunate three men in a watch who 
would be forced to desert by ill-treatment 
and leave their wages behind them to 
swell the gains of this romantic expedition. 
Such is sometimes the life of the sea under 
the scarlct flag of Britannia ! 

Captain Bolt looked thoughtfully at 
that steamer's funnel, though his attention 
was fixed on her hull and its line of 
immersion. 

* I wonder the Board of Trade surveyor 
don't stop her ! " exclaimed the agent. 

How can he see her through a glass 
of champagne? answered Bolt. 

“ I have lived to see many changes in 
shipping," said Mr. Bray to Mr. Daniell ; 
* but, speaking as an owner of ships, I pro- 
test "—he added with indignant emphasis, 
pointing to the overloaded steamer—‘‘that 
such a sight as that is a disgrace to the 
country that suffers it. I am willing to 
make money out of the lives of sailors, 
but not by drowning them.” 

“I should always wish my son to 
remain in sailing ships,“ said Mr. 
Lothian. 

„If that's to be it, sir," said Captain 
Jolt. “his time will be short as a sailor, 
for the age is fast coming when there'll 
not be a sailing ship afloat under the 
Lritish flag." 

" No, no," said Mr. Smeaton, let the 
boys qualify for steam, and work for 
positions in the great mail lines.” 

A trifling expression of acidity slightly 
curled the extremities of Captain Bolt's 
wide mouth. 

„What commends this vovage to me," 
said Mr. Lothian, “is this: if at the end 
my son doesn't like the calling, he can 
give it up. It will be better than a year 
of college life. He will have seen the 
world. He will have gained in strength 
and health. He will have obtained an 
insight into a condition of life which 
every Englishman should know sone- 
thing about, because the Merchant Ser- 
vico means our commerce, and our 
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commerce means our Empire, and our 
Empire means our existence.” 

Ear, ear!“ said the agent. 

“What is vour advice about clothes 
for the boys, Captain Bolt?“ asked Mr. 
Daniell. 

* My answer to that question is that 
the young gentlemen will want just as 
little as they can do with. It's an old 
saying that a South Spainer can put his 
clothes into a stocking. The outfitters 
will rob you if you go to them. They'll 
fill your chests with drill breeches and 
shirts, which the youngsters will swop 
for curios.” 

* Will you make out a list of what you 
think necessary ? said Mr. Daniell. 

* With pleasure, sir. I shall be willing 
to throw in & few brass buttons to please 
the young gentlemen.” 

“Anda badge, Bolt ? " said Mr. Bray. 

“I think a cap with a few brass 
buttons is quite enougl, sir," answered 
Captain Bolt. 

“Oh, let them have a badge," said 
Mr. Smeaton, smiling. 

Bolt looked a little mutinous. He 
had never worn & badge in his life: 
therefore, according to the logic of sailors, 
what was the good of badges ? 

“This brig will sit light even when 
laden," said Mr. Bray. 

"I'll keep a personal eye upon the 
stevedore,” replied Captain Bolt. I've 
put my trust in a man before now and 
gone to sea with steel rails stowed on 
bird-cages.”’ 

" Let everything be as safe as the sea 
will allow!" exclaimed Mr Daniell, who 
seemed to grow suddenly anxious when 
Bolt spoke. 

Bolt witnessed the emotion in the 
father’s face— witnessed it clearly, al- 
though he only looked at Mr. Daniell's 
hat—and a sense of heavy responsi- 
bility visited the old sailor. Four boys, 
voung gentlemen of breeding and educa- 
tion, one with bad eves, all entrusted to 
his safe-keeping! He was expected to 
teach them navigation, to furnish the list 
of clothes thev wanted, to attend to their 
morals, and return them to their fathers 
versed in the art of practical seamanship. 
He looked at an iron ship lying abreast 
and thought to himself, no wonder the 
shipowners don’t care to take boys unless 
they get premiums with them, when of 
course they expect boys to grow disgusted 
at the end of the voyage, so that their 
four years’ premium pays for their food 
and the owner gets the boy’s labour for 
nothing. But then, in this swift passage 
of retlection, Bolt remembered that he 
was to receive twelve guineas a month 
and a share in the profits of the voyage. 
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“ What about a surgeon?” said Mr. 
Lothian. ‘ Suppose a boy falls ill?“ 

I'd rather carry a cow than a surgeon," 
answered Bolt brusquely. What's a 
surgeon going to do that I can't do. 
gentlemen ? Give me a decent medicine 
chest, and leave the surgeon ashore to 
kill people who aren’t in a hurry to die. 
Voyage after voyage I’ve never sailed 
with more than glauber salts aboard, and 
I never knew that physic to fail, whether 
it was toothache, liver, or roomatics.”’ 

“ This is the way to the fok'sle, gents,” 
said the agent. 

The four fathers and Captain Bolt 
followed the agent about the brig’s decks. 
He showed them the galley in which the 
meat, duff, and pea-soup for the men are 
boiled, and where the cabin dinner is 
dressed. He pointed down the fore. 
scuttle, which in a flush-deck ship is the 
aperture through which the men’s living 
room is entered. | 

Bolt descended, and the others peered 
down and saw nothing but the gleam of 
the top of Bolt's silk hat sliding off into 
darkness. The old man reappeared in a 
few minutes, and reported that the brig’s 
forecastle was a very comfortable abode, 
a sight better than many he had slept in, 
with a little table for the men to eat on. 

“ Sailors are being spoilt, Mr. Bray,” 
said he. What with Acts of Parliament 
and newspaper writers, they're being so 
coddled that it must come to their taking 
their wives and mothers along to sea with 
em to tuck 'em up in bed and give ‘em 
gruel when they catch cold. In iny time 
my dinner-table was my sea-chest, my 
knife and fork a clasp-knife, my trencher 
a ship's biscuit—on which the dollop of 


_ pork wouldn't sit easy, all on account of 


the squirming of the worms in the pores 
of the bread, disliking the flavour." 

“Not in my service, Mr. Bolt," said 
Mr. Bray. 

“No, sir; I'm talking of this here 
port and Hull." 

And now they had viewed as much of 
the brig as they needed to see. They 
were perfectly satisfied. She was a fine 
model, and a new vessel built by a firm 
that had in its day turned out some 


‘splendid examples of Blackwall liners. 


She possessed all the qualities of the 
yacht, with every promise of teaching the 
true business of the sca to such of the 
youngsters as desired to make a voyage 
to find out if the ocean life were all that 
their own and the imaginations of the sca 
novelists painted it. 

So the four fathers and Captain Polt 
and the agent stepped on to the quay. 
and walked to a hotel where they ordered 
a good dinner. 


BE CONTINUED | 


( 


WILLIAM J. HYPPERBONE; 


AT dey the evening newspapers, and next 

day the morning newspapers, were 
snatched at double and treble prices from 
the vendors and the stalls. If eight thousand 
spectators had been able to hear the reading 
of the will, Americans by the hundred 
thousand at Chicago and by millions in the 
United States, devoured by curiosity, had 
not had that fortunate opportunity. 

But although the articles, interviews, and 
reports were of a nature to satisfy the masses 
in a great measure, general opinion imperi- 
ously required the publication of the card 
which accompanied the will. 

This card was the board on which was to 
be played the Noble Game of the United States 
as arranged by William J. Hypperbone, 
which was exactly similar to that of the 
Royal Game of Goose. How had the 
honourable member of the Eccentric Club 
arranged the fifty States of the Union? 
Which were they that caused the stoppages, 
short or long; which of them sent the 
players back to begin over again; which of 
them sent them back so many points, and 
required the payment of single, double, or 
triple fines? There need be no surprise 
that, even more than the public, the six and 
their personal friends were particularly 
desirous of ascertaining this. 

By the diligence of George D. Higgin- 
botham and Notary Tornbrock, the card or 
board, faithfully reproduced after that of the 
deceased, was drawn, engraved, coloured, 
nnd printed in less than twenty-four hours, 
and many millions of its copies scattered 
throughout America at a cost of two cents 
each. It was thus within reach of everybody 
who could pin out each spin and follow the 
progress of this memorable game. 

Here is the order in which he had numbered 
and arranged the fifty States of which the 
Republie was composed at this epoch : 


1. Rhode Island. 33. North Dakota. 
2. Maine. 34. New Jersey. 
3. Tennessee. 35. Ohio. 

4. Utah. 36. Illinois. 

5. Illinois. 37. West Virginia. 
6. New York. 38. Kentucky. 

7. Massachusetts. 39. South Dakota. 
8. Kansas. 40. Maryland. 

9. Illinois. 41. Illinois. 

10. Colorado. 42. Nebraska. 

11. Texas. 43. Idaho. 

12. New Mexico. 44. Virginia. 

13. Montana. 45. Illinois. 

14. Illinois. 46. District of Colum- 
15. Mississippi. bia. 

16. Connecticut. 47. Pennsylvania. 
17. Iowa. 48. Vermont. 

18. Illinois. 49. Alabama. 

19. Louisiana. 50. Illinois. 

20. Delaware. 51. Minnesota. 
21. New Hampshire. 52. Missouri. 


22. South Carolina. 53. Florida. 

23. Illinois. 54. Illinois. 

24. Michigan. 55. North Carolina. 
25. Georgia. 56. Indiana. 

26. Wisconsin. 57. Arkansas. 

27. Illinois. 58. California. 

28. Wyoming. 59. Illinois. 

29. Oklohama. 60. Arizona. 

30. Washington. 61. Oregon. 

31. Nevada. 62. Indian Territory. 
32. Illinois. 63. Illinois. 


Such was the order assigned to each State 
in the sixty-three numbers, Illinois being 
mentioned fourteen times. 

To begin with, it is convenient to note 
which of the squares necessitated the pay- 
ment of a fine and which of them obliged 
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the unfortunate players to remain stationary, 
or to effect a no less regrettable retreat. 

They were six in number: 

1. The sixth, New York, corresponded to 
that of the bridge in the Game of Goose, and 
the player who reached it had to leave it at 
once and betake himself to the twelfth, New 
Mexico, and pay a single fine. 

2. The nineteenth, Louisiana, corresponded 
to that in which figures an inn, and here the 
player had to remain for two turns without 
playing, and pay a double fine. 

3. The thirty-first, Nevada, corresponding 
to that of the well, at the bottom of which 
the player remained until another player took 
his place, the fine being a triple one. 

4. The forty-second, Nebraska, correspond. 
ing to that in which are drawn the multiple 
windings of a labyrinth, whence, after the 
payment of a double fine, the player goes 
back to the fourth, that of Utah. 

5. The fifty-second, Missouri, correspond- 
ing to that of the prison in which the player 
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has to remain on payment of a triple fine 
until another player takes his place and 
pays a similar fine. 

6. The fifty-eighth, California, corresponds 
to that which displays a death's head, and 
which by the pitiless rule compels the player 
to abandon it, after paying a triple fine, so 
as to begin again at No. 1, that is, Rhode 
Island. 

Regarding the State of Illinois, appearing 
fourteen times on the map, the numbers 5, 9, 
14, 18, 23, 27, 32. 36, 41, 45, 50, 54, 59, and 
63 borne by it corresponded to those of the 
geese. But tne players could never stop 
there; and according to the rule, they doubled 
the points obtained until they lighted on a 
number not reserved for the sympathetic 
animal whom Hypperbone wished to rehabili- 
tate. 

It is true that if the first spin of the 
teetotum yielded the number 9, the player 
could proceed from goose to goose direct to 
the sixty-third square, that is, to the end. 

Again, when one player was followed by 
another on to the same number, he had to 
give up his place to him and return to that 
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AN ECCENTRIC. 


which the other occupied, and pay a single 
fine to the pool—unless he had already left 
the number the day the other should have 
arrived there. This exception had been 
introduced by the testator in consideration 
of the delays necessitated by having to make 
more than one move. 

There remained a second question—and a 
most interesting one assuredly— which a 
study of the map was unable to solve. In 
each State, what was the place to which the 
players had to go? Was it the capital, the 
official chief town, or the metropolis, gene- 
rally the more important, or any other locality 
remarkable from an historical or geographical 
point of view? Was it not presumable that 
the deceased, profiting by the experience of 
his own travels, would prefer the places 
most talked about? A note annexed to the 
will indicated these places, but the informa- 
tion was only to be given to those interested 
when they received the telegram announcing 
the result of the throw. This telegram 
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Tornbrock was to send to the place where 
the player should be at the time. 

Of course the American newspapers pub- 
lished their observations with the reminder 
that, according to the will, the rules of the 
Game of Goose were to be strictly followed. 

The lapse of time allowed for the players 
to reach the places denoted was more than 
suflicient, although a spin was to take place 
every other day. As there were seven 
players, each was allowed twice seven, that 
is fourteen, days, and in that time he could 
easily get from one end of the Union to the 
other - for instance, from Maine to Texas or 
from Oregon to the farthest part of Florida. 
In these days the network of railroads 
covered the entire surface of the country, 
and with the aid of the time-tables and maps 
the journeys could be made very quickly. 

Such were the rules, which admitted of no 
discussion. As the saying goes, they could 
either be taken or left. 

And they took them. 

That all the six took them with the same 
eagerness and enthusiasm was certainly not 
the case. Commodore Urrican’s interest in 
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the matter was about on a par with that of 
Tom Crabbe, or rather John Milner, and that 
of Hermann Titbury. As to Max Real and 
Harris T. Kymbale, they regarded the whole 
affair more from a tourist point of view, one 
as affording subjects for pictures, the other 
as matter for articles. As to Lizzie Wag, 
this was what she was told by Jovita 
Foley : 

“My dear, I have asked Mr. Marshall 
Field to give a holiday to you and to me also, 
for I will go with you to the sixty-third 
square.” 

„But that is foolish ! " said Lizzie. 

"On the contrary, it is wise," replied 
Jovita. “ And as it is you who will win the 
sixty millions of dollars of the worthy Mr. 
Hypperbone ——”’ , 
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Crabbe, whose trainer would never leave 
him, and would take good care to train him, 
entrain him and detrain him to the best of 
his ability, as may be imagined. 

As to Commodore Urrican, Max Real, and 
Harris T. Kymbale, would they travel alone 
or take a servant with them? They had 
said nothing about this as yet. No clause 
in the will prevented them from doing so. 

With their private resources, Hermann 
Titbury and Hodge Urrican, who were 
wealthy, and also John Milner, who would 
make a good deal of money by exhibiting 
Tom Crabbe, would never be defaulters in 
the payment of fines. As regards Harris T. 
Kymbale, the“ Tribune what an advertise- 
ment for this newspaper ! -was prepared to 
open the necessary credits for him. 
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“I have plenty of time! 


“Me?” 

“ You, Lizzie—you ought to give me half 
of it for my trouble.” 

“ All—if you wish." 

" Agreed!" answered Jovita Foley, as 
eriously as could be. 

Mrs. Titbury of course would follow 
Hermann in his peregrinations, although it 
doubled the expense. As they were not for- 
bidden to start together, thev would start. 
It would be better for both of them. Mrs. 
Titbury insisted on it, as she had also in- 
sisted on Mr. Titbury consenting to be a 
player, for such running about and its cost 
quite frightened the good man, who was 
as timid as he was avaricious. But the 
imperious Kate had given him to understand 
that she had made up her mind, and 
Hermann had to obey. 

It was the same with regard to Tom 


Max Real did not worry himself about 
these financial obligations which might or 
might not occur. He would think of that 
when the time came. 

With regard to Lizzie Wag, Jovita Foley 
was content to say to her: 

* Fear nothing, my dear; we will use our 
savings to pay our travelling expenses.”’ 

“Then we shall not go far, Jovita.” 

* Very far, Lizzie." 

“ But if we have to pay any fines 

“Luck will make us—win'!" declared 
Jovita, in so resolute a tone that Lizzie Wag 
refrained from arguing with her. 

Nevertheless it was probable that neither 
Lizzie Wag nor perhaps Max Real would 
become favourites among the American 
speculators, as the non-payment of a fine 
would exclude them from the game, to the 
advantage of the other players. 
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In some people’s opinion there was one 
thing in Max Real’s favour, and that was 
that fortune chose him to be the first to 
start. At this Commodore Urrican was 
furious to the verge of absurdity. He could 
not reconcile himself to having the sixth 
place, after Max Real, Tom Crabbe, 
Hermann Titbury, Harris T. Kymbale, and 
Lizzie Wag. And yet a little reflection 
would have shown that this was of no 
importance. 

It was evident that the public, interested 
as they were from the very outset, would 
see nothing of the difficulties, still less of 
the fatigues of the journeys, the game 
entailed. Doubtless it might be over in a 
few weeks, and yet it might last months or 
even years. None knew this better than the 
members of the Eccentric Club, who bai 
seen the lengthy games played daily in the 
club-rooms by William J. Hypperbone. Ly 
prolonging the moves and making them so 
hurried and rapid, it was to be feared tbat 
some of the players would fall ili and have 
to stay in one place, so as to be obliged to 
give up the chance of reaching the end, to 
the benefit of the more energetic or those 
more favoured by fortune. 

No good was to be obtained by thinking of 
these eventualities. Everyone was eager for 
the game to begin, and then when the six 
were on the road they could share in thei 
emotions, accompany them in their imagina- 
tion, and even in reality as amateur cyclists 
in a professional race, and follow them in 
their numerous journeys across America. 
And that is what would satisfy the purse of 
the hotel-keepers of the States that were 
crossed by the lines of travel. 

But if the public would not reflect on the 
hindrances of all sorts that would arise, a 
very natural reflection occurred to some of 
the players. Why should they not come to 
an arrangement between themselves—an 
arrangement by which the winner would 
undertake to share his winnings among 
those whom fortune had not so favoured ? 
Or rather, if he kept half the enormous for- 
tune, why should he not give the other half 
to the less fortunate? Thirty millions of 
dollars for himself, and the rest shared 
among the losers! That wastempting. To 
be sure in any case of gaining several 
millions seemed to many practical and 
unventuresome minds an offer worth serious 
consideration. 

Or the whole there was nothing in it con- 
trary to the wishes of the testator, as the 
game would be carried on all the same under 
the prescribed conditions, and the winner 
could certainly deal with his prize as he 
thought fit. 

And so those interested, at the invitation 
of one of their number—evidently the wisest 
of the six—were called together to discuss 
the proposal. Hermann Titbury advised its 
acceptance—think of several million dollars 
guaranteed to each of them! Mrs. Titbury 
hesitated, but finally yielded. After reflec- 
tion, for he was of an adventurous character. 
Harris T. Kymbale was of the same opinion: 
so was Lizzie Wag, at the advice of her 
patron, Mr. Marshall Field, and in spite oí 
the opposition of the ambitious Jovita Folev, 
who wanted all or none. As to John Milner, 
he asked nothing better than to support it on 
behalf of Tom Crabbe; and if Max Heal 
required a little pressing, it was because 
these artists have generally a grain oí 
foolishness in their brains. Besides, he did 
not wish to run contrary to Lizzie Wag, 
whose position interested him greatly, and 
he announced that he was ready to sign the 
engagement with the other players. 

But for this engagement to be definite 
all the six must sign. But if five had 
consented, there was a sixth whose obstinacy 
no argument could triumph over. As may 
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be guessed, this was the terrible Commodore agreement could proceed no farther, the at John Milner's orders, and which would 
Urrican, who refused to listen to reason. commodore taking refuge in impregnable have bulged him out in several places. 
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He had been designated by lot to play the obstinacy, in spite of the threat of a mighty And in addition it will not have been 
game, and he would play it to the end. The blow Tom Crabbe was preparing to give him, forgotten that, according to the codicil, the 
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players were no longer six, but seven. There 
was this unknown, this XKZ chosen by 
William J. Hypperbone. Who was he? 
Did he live in Chicago? Did even Torn- 
brock know who he was? The codicil 
declared that the name of this mysterious 
personage would not be revealed unless he 
was the winner. There, indeed, was some- 
thing for people to think about which threw 
a new element of curiosity into the affair. 
And as this XK Z could not be found to 
acquiesce in the proposed arrangement, it 
was impossible to carry through the proposal, 
even if Commodore Urrican had consented. 

Nothing, then, could be done but to wait 
for the first spin of the teetotum, the result of 
which would be announced in the Auditorium 
on the 30th of April. 

We are now at the 25th, six days only 
from the fateful day. For preparations 
there was plenty of time for Commodore 
Urrican, who was to start sixth, as well as 
for the four others, Hermann Titbury, Harris 
T. Kymbale, Tom Crabbe, and Lizzie Wag, 
who would take their departures before he 
did. 

Would it be believed that it was the first 
who was to get away who was the least 
concerned about the journey? The fantastic 
Max Heal seemed to take no thought about 
it at all. When Madame Real, who had 
quitted Quebec and now lived at the house 
in South Halsted Street, spoke to him about 
it— 

“I have plenty of time," he said. 

* Not too much, my child." 

“And, after all, what is the good of my 
going on thi- absurd adventure?“ 

“What, Max! Surely you would not lose 
the chance———" 

“Of becoming a great millionaire ? ” 

“Undoubtedly,” continued the excellent 
lady, who dreamed all that mothers dream 
for their children. Jou must get ready for 
your journey.” 

* To-morrow—dear mother, the day after 
- norrow—the evening before I start —— ” 

* put tell me at least what you think of 
taking with you." 

* My ‘rushes, my colour box, my canvases, 
and my knapsack like a soldier." 


A STORY 


Y TE were snowed up, safely and effectually ! 

There was not a doubt of it. We had 
guessed it ourselves, by the gradual decrease 
in our rate of speed for the last few miles, by 
the powdery white drifts which we could see 
on either hand, when we seraped a peep-hole 
through the frost which obscured the window- 
panes, and, finally, by the tearing, grinding, 
"serunching" noise with which the train 
came to a standstill. 

But any lingering hopes we might have 
entertained were dispelled by the guard 
wrenching open the door—letting in. as he 
did so, by the way, a draught of icy air 
which made us shiver under our rugs and 
wrappings—and announcing, in the broadest 
of broad Scotch, that the line immediately in 
front of us was hopelessly blocked. It was 
now nearly three o'clock; and as at that 
season it would be quite dark by four, we 
could not hope that the way would be clear 
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* Do you forget that you may be sent to 
the far end of America?“ 

„Of the United States, rather,“ replied the 
young man, “and with no more than a hand- 
bag I would make the tour of the world.” 

It was impossible to extract any other 
reply from him, and he returned to his 
studio. But Madame Real intended he 
should not lose so good an opportunity of 
making his fortune. 

Lizzie Wag had plenty of time, as she was 
not to start until ten days after Max Real— 
hence much complaining on the part of the 
impatient Jovita Foley. 

“How unfortunate, my poor Lizzie," she 
repeated, that you are number five!” 

* Do not worry yourself, my dear friend,” 
replied the girl; “it is quite as good as the 
others--or quite as bad.” 

"Do not say that, Lizzie. Do not have 
such ideas! It will bring us ill-luck.” 

“See here, Jovita—look at me—do you 


seriously believe — ?“ 
* Believe that you will win? ” 
“Yes.” 


“Tam sure of it, my dear—as sure of it as 
that I still have my thirty-two teeth!” 

And then Lizzie Wag gave such a shout 
of laughter as made Jovita tempted to strike 
her. 

We need not dwell on Commodore 
Urrican’s state of mind. He lived no 
longer. He had decided to leave Chicago 
ten minutes after the number thrown for 
him had been announced. He would not 
wait a day nor an hour even if he were sent 
to the depths of the Everglades in the 
Florida peninsula, 

As to the Titburys, they only thought of 
the fines they might have to pay, it luck 
would have it so, and still more of a sojourn 
in the prison of Missouri or the well of 
Nevada. But perhaps they would have the 
happiness of avoiding these fatal places. 

In conclusion, a word about Tom Crabbe. 
The boxer continued to take his six meals a 
day without troubling himself about the 
future, and hoping that nothing would 
interfere with so good a custom during his 
travels. Large eater as he was, he might 
always find hotels that were sutliciently 
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CHAPTER I. 


for us to proceed on our journey before the 
morning“ then! 

Snow was beginning to fall again also, and 
it would be dangerous to attempt to go back, 
even along the railway line, to the last station, 
Kineltrie, more than eight miles away. How- 
ever, a fireman volunteered to risk it, in 
order that the junction might be warned by 
wire that the line beyond Kineltrie was 
blocked; and two of the male passengers 
insisted on accompanying him, in spite of 
the guard’s remonstrances. As for the rest 
of us, being less heroic or more sensible, we 
remained where we were, liberally indulging 
in the Briton’s proverbial right to grumble — 
for which, perhaps, considering everything, 
we may be excused. 

To be snowed up in a Scottish train on the 
day before New Year's Eve can never bea very 
pleasant experience, but in our case the dis- 
comfort was greatly aggravated by a series of 
unfortunate circumstances. To begin with, the 
treacherous snow had apparently lured us on 
to the most desolate portion of the whole 


provisioned, even in the smallest town. 
John Milner could be there and could see 
that he wanted nothing. It would cost a 
good deal, undoubtedly; but what an adver- 
tisement for the champion of the New World. 
and why should he not get up a few pugilistic 
entertainments on the road which would 
yield honour and profit to the celebrated jaw- 
breaker ? 

If the impatience of the public had been 
great between April 1 and 15—the day ot 
the reading of the will—it was none the less 
so between April 15 and 30, the dax of 
the first spin on Wilham J. Hypperbone’s 
board. 

Under any circumstances, Max Real, it 
raust be confessed. conducted himself in a 
strange way. Will it be believed that on 
April 29, the evening before the spin was to 
indicate his route, he had left Chicago ? For 
two days, with his painter's kit on his 
shoulder, he had been absent in the country ! 
His mother, in the greatest anxiety, could 
not say when he was coming back. Ah! If 
he were to be detained, no matter where, if 
he were not present next day to answer w 
his name—what satisfaction to the sixth 
player, who would become the fifth! And 
this fifth would be Hodge Urrican, who 
would be already exulting at the thoucht 
that his turn would advance a step, and 
that he would only have five rivals to 
beat. 

In short, no one could say if Max Real on 
April 30 had returned from his excursion, or 
even if he were in the Auditorium. 

As eight o'clock struck, before the tumwl. 
tuous crowd of spectators, Notary Torr- 
broek, assisted by George B. Higginbotham. 
surrounded by members of the Eccent.c 
Club, spun the six-sided teetotum. k 
slowed and fell with the“ 4" uppermost. 

“Four!” he shouted; and again he spun 
it. 

“Four!” he shouted as it fell. 

“Eight!” replied the audience with one 
voice, 

The number was that of the square 
assigned by the testator to the State of 
Kansas. 

(To be continued.) 
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country-side, before stopping our journey in «o 
unmannerly a fashion. We were eight miles, 
as I have said, from Kineltrie, and the nearest 
house was over a mile away; moreover, ii 
was only a wretched hovel, not large 
enough to accommodate half our number. 
Then there was nothing in the van which 
could be utilised in the event of our cap- 
tivity being prolonged -- nothing there, in fact. 
either eatable or drinkable, except a conxicc- 
ment of huge tins of milk, going south íron: 
some Highland farm; aud, to put the ciimax 
to our misfortunes, the fleeey white particles 
were falling, faliing, so steadily, so swiftly, tha: 
it seemed likely that when the rescue-cang 
did finally arrive, the carriages. engine. an 

passengers would have to be dug bodily out. 
Colonel Hector Fane—readers of the 
„B. O. P.“ will remember him—and I. his 
nephew, were passengers on board that luck- 
less train bound from the north to Edinburgh. 
We had expected to reach “ Auld Heekie " 
that evening in time to catch the miht 
train for London, whence we were to brane? 
awar 
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Old English Field Sports. -A Boar Hunt. 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by PAUL HARDY.) 
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away to ihe Midlands, arriving at Wyvern 
Grange, so we had fondly hoped, just before 
dinner. I had spent Christmas at my own 
home in the Highlands, where also my uncle 
had been staying, and was now going with 
him to spend the rest of my holidays with 
my southern kinsfolk. 

But now our pleasant anticipations of a 
hearty welcome, after our long and harassing 
journey, were all knocked on the head, and 
as I thought longingly of the good cheer, the 
fun and jollity, sure to be rife at the dear old 
English country-house just at this time, I 
must confess that my ire rose most unreason- 
ably and unavailingly against the weather, 
the railway company, and things in general, 
and I have no doubt that my feelings were 
shared by a large majority of my fellow. 
passengers. 

But the most inveterate gloom and ill- 
humour melted away before Uncle Hector's 
cheery good temper. He had the military 
man's knack of adapting himself to circum- 
stances, and of making the best of things 
generally, and he turned out to be a tower of 
strength in the present instance—all the 
practical suggestions for relieving our 
miseries which afterwards proved of such 
service would, if traced to their source, have 
been found to have emanated from him, and 
in a very short space of time he had infected 
us with some of his own frank gaiety, and 
the outlook, somehow, began to appear not 
quite so gloomy after all. 

It had been decided to send the lady 
passengers to the crofter's house, where, at 
least, they could have the benefit of fires ; and 
when the gentlemen who had acted as their 
escort had returned, we proceeded to make our- 
selves as comfortable as we could for the time 
of our captivity. 

We brought our rugs and wraps into one 
of the luggage-vans—sumehow we felt it 
warmer as well as more cheerful when we 
were all together—and then guard and 
driver, and passengers, sitting on the boxes and 
portmanteaux around, we brewed scalding hot 
tea on the little spirit-lamp which Colonel 
Fane never travelled without, and fell to 
upon the contents of our bags and lunch- 
baskets, those who had a goodly stock sharing 
generously with others less abundantly sup- 
plied. After a time, indeed, we became so 
much at home in our surroundings that we 
determined to have some kind of a fire; the 
driver rummaged out a substantial iron 
plate, from some hiding-place of his own, 
and when some red-hot coals from the 
engine furnace were piled up on this, a very 
pleasant change of temperature was the 
result. We agreed, however, that when we 
felt inclined for sleep our fire must be put 
out, or else ve must take it in turns to keep 
watch, for fear of accidents. 

And now we prepared to while away the 
dreary hours which luy before us as best we 
could. Some one, a jolly little commercial 
traveller, I think it was, proceeded to give us 
an account of some of his business ex- 
periences, which kept us in fits of laughter ; 
the engine-driver followed with the most 
zhastly narrative of a railway accident that 
I ever heard; and, finally, breaking the 
creepy pause that ensued, a gentleman 
sitting near us turned to the handsome old 
soldier, and asked if he could not contribute 
something to the general entertainment. 
A military man," he added, who has seen 
so much active service as you have, Colonel, 
must surely have passed through any number 
of adventures." 

Uncle Hector laughed a little, and squeezed 
my arm 

“ How soon they have found me out, Alan, 
ch?” he said; and then, to the rest. I'm 
afraid that, personally, I have had very 
few exciting episodes in my life, beyond 
the ordinary risks of war; but if you 
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like I'll tell you how a friend of mine, an 
officer in my regiment, won the little cross 
which places a man on honour's roll for 
ever. It's a story that will bear telling 
while there's one of the old English breed 
alive.“ 

A murmur of unanimous approval went 
round the circle, and the Colonel edged the 
tin trunk that served him for a sent a little 
nearer the fire. 

„In the month of March 1896," he began, 
"the hero of my story, Captain Kenneth 
Sutherland, of the Queen's Own Daleshires,' 
was staying with some friends at a place 
called ‘Grahame’s Farm, about twenty 
miles out of Buluwayo. The rest of us were 
at Cape Town then, but Sutherland had been 
serving with the Chartered Company's forces 
for the past three years. He had been 
through the first Matabele war. and when 
hostilities came to an end, and the power of 
the natives seemed broken, he got leave, 
and went big-game shooting north of the 
Zambesi. 

“He was in a very wild out-of-the-way spot 
up there, enjoying, I believe, sufficiently 
good sport to satisfy even him, when rumours 
of the unfortunate Jameson Raid began to 
get about; and rightly guessing that such 
an affair as that would bring trouble in 
its train, and stir up a feeling of unrest 
al over South Africa, he packed up his 
trophies and trekked south into Rhodesia 
again. 

“ Arrived at Buluwayo, he veard that the 
harmful business was all over, and as there 
now seemed to be no need for hurry, he 
accepted the invitation of a friend, one 
Donald Grahame, a Scot like himself, who 
had served as one of Major Forbes’s volun- 
teers during the advance into Lobengula’s 
country, to go and spend a week or two at 
Grahame's Farm. Though as hard as nails, 
Sutherland was beginning to feel the effects 
of the ceaseless exertions he had been 
making of late, so no doubt he was glad 
enough of the chance of a rest, especially as 
the Grahames-—there were four of them, 
father, mother, and two sons— were remark- 
ably nice people, members of a good old 
Scottish family who had met with reverses, 
and had been obliged to start life again in 
the new colony, and gave him a hearty 
welcome. 

^ The sun was setting on the evening of the 
23rd of March as Sutherland rode slowly along 
towards the farm. He had spent the 
previous night in Buluwayo, having been 
obliged to ride there to arrange about the 
despatch of his many spoils of the chase to 
Cape Town, and was now returning to pack 
up his scanty personal belongings and say 
good-bye to his friends, for he expected to 
leave that part of the country in a few days’ 
time. He was thinking deeply, and so 
dropped the reins on the neck of his horse, 
a fine chestnut and an old and tried friend, 
and permitted the animal to take his own 
time in traversing the rough track which, 
skirting ‘kopjes’ and plunging through 
narrow valleys, ran from the erstwhile kraal 
of Lobengula to Grahame's Farm. 

Many a time afterwards, Kenneth Suther- 
land told me, has he thanked God that he 
suffered his horse to travel those twenty 
miles so easily; that he did so was one of 
those happenings that we are wont to term 
‘chance,’ for he had not the faintest con- 
ception then, that lives. the lives of English- 
men and women, were soon to hang upon 
the chestnut’s speed and strength. And 
vet, as he rode along he was thinking of a 
conversation which had taken place the 
night before, in the house where he had 
staved in Buluwayo—a conversation, or 
rather argument, to which he had listened 
interestedly ; though, with true Scots caution. 
he had, in «pite of being often appealed to as 


an Imperial officer, refused tc commit 
himself on one side or the other. 

* One of the disputants, a lean old hunter, 
who had shot nearly every kind of wild beast 
that Africa produces, and who bore the scars 
of many encounters with fierce brutes and 
fiercer men on his sinewy limbs, had 
declared that they would have trouble with 
the natives yet, that the march on Buluwayo 
had been something in the nature of a 
surprise to the Matabele, but that their 
power was not decisively broken. ‘ And.’ 
the speaker added, with a shade of griin 
foreboding on his weatherbeaten face, ‘ I'm 
very much afraid that next time they'll 
surprise us.’ 

" His opponent, & man who passed for a 
great judge of native character, laughed 
aloud. 

‘** Nonsense!’ he answered, a little con- 
temptuously perhaps. They've got quite 
enough to show them that we're an 
ill people to quarrel with; Lobengula is 
dead, and their impis are all scattered. 
Besides, if they did give trouble, & single 
Imperial regiment would cow them in no 
time.’ 

*'Hardly. We should win in the end, of 
course —we always do ; but, in the meantime, 
what? And what about our women? These 
fellows have got no weak notions of chivalry ; 
they've not got a thousand years of civilisa- 
tion behind them, as you ought to know. 
I'll tell you what it is - you and I, and every 
white in Rhodesia, are just standing on the 
verge of a precipice at this moment!’ 

* Kenneth Sutherland was thinking of this 
dispute now, wondering which of the t«o 
opponents would prove to be the true 
prophet. For himself, he had not hitherto 
given much thought to the question—he had 
considered himself too recent a comer to set 
up any opinion in the presence of those who 
had spent half a lifetime in South Africa ; 
but as he pondered the old hunter's words, 
he came to the conclusion that the present 
condition of affairs was such as to call for 
considerable anxiety. He knew well that 
the power of the Matabele was not broken 
—no one who had stood, as he had done, 
by that ant-hill on the banks of the 
Shangani, where Allan Wilson’s party hed 
made their heroic stand, and fearlessly met 
their death, could think that for a moment; 
bet at the same time he doubted whether 
the natives possessed power of organisation 
to engineer an extensive revolt. 

" He was trying to reason himself out of his 
anxiety, when he suddenly remembered that 
ugly rumours had been afloat in the town 
respecting the reported murder, by the 
Matabele, at a post on the Umzingwani 
river, of a policeman and two servants, and 
as the remembrance flashed into his mind 
he tightened his grip of the reins, and 
pressed his heel into his horse’s side. His 
senses were fully awakened now ; he scented 
the threatened danger with the keen instinct 
of one who has passed through more peril 
than ordinarily falls to the lot of men, and he 
determined, as the chestnut broke into a 
brisk trot, that he would do his best to 
induce his friends to come into Buluwayo, 
for a time at least. 

“He was now not far from Grahame's 
Farm, and his steed was forced to make up 
for lost time, for, with a vague dread of he 
scarcely knew what possessing him, Suther- 
land put the animal to its best pace. Right 
before him rose the swelling sides of a 
* kopje, beyond which ran a half dried-up 
stream, crossed by a ‘drift’ or ford, on 
whose farther bank the farm was situated, 
surrounded by an extensive patch of cult:- 
vated land; darkness was falling raptdly 
now, but he knew that once round th» 
intervening *kopje, the Grahames' home- 
stead would still be plainly visible. 


** Spurred by that vague anxiety, he dashed 
on. regretting as he rode that he had ever 
quitted the farm. 

elf anything should have happened,’ he 
muttered to himself under his blonde 
moustache, * I shall always feel somehow as 
if it were my fault—as if I should have been 
there to help them. But who could have 
foreseen — pshaw! what an idiot I am! in 
ten minutes Don Grahame will be laughing 
at my folly!’ 

He swept round the hill, and in a 
nioment had reined up his horse with & hand 
that shook like that of & man in a fit of 
azue, while every trace of colour vanished 
from. his thin sunburnt face. Where the 
comfortable home of the Grahames had 
stood on the previous morning, there was now 
only a heap of charred and blackened ruins, 
from which a heavy dark smoke ascended 
lazily into the air! 

* Kenneth Sutherland uttered no sound, but 
an expressive glint crept into his keen blue 
eyes; under the middle height, and slightly 
built though he was, he looked at that 
moment as if he were prepared to join battle 
with the entire Matabele nation. 

What was he to do? Goon, or ride back 
to Buluwayo, and inform the authorities 
there? He did not hesitate for a moment 
—the news must wait, urgent though it 
was. 

* Loosening the revolver in the case which 
hung at his side, he gave the chestnut his 
head, and dashed through the stream, his 
horse’s hoofs throwing up a fountain of 
bright drops, towards the opposite bank. On 
its very verge lay a dend Matabele warrior, 
his assegai clutched in his right hand, and 
the eddying ripples around him crimsoned 
with his blood. Sutherland’s steed leaped 
the dark body with a snort of alarm, and 
bore him on to the house, or what was once 
the house, and then, reining up once more, 
the rider tlung himself to the ground. All 
was deathly, horribly still, and Sutherland's 
heart, which had been beating like a 
hammer —thud, thud !—seemed to rise into 
his throat. 

**  Grahame— Donald - where are you? he 
called, in a hoarse, gasping voice; but there 
was no answer, no sign or sound of life, 
nothing but the charred ruins, and the heavy 
“moke rising slowly into the air. To remain 
quiet any longer was intolerable, and so, 
leading his horse, he went round to the other 
side of the house, where he at once discovered 
signs which proved that, outnumbered and 
surprised though the inmates of that ruined 
home must have been, the old dogged British 
spirit had nevertheless animated tiem to the 
last. 

Three more dead Matabele warriors lay 
outstretched close to the house, there were 
ugly brown stains upon the wall, and the 
ground had been trodden into mire, as 
though by the feet of men engaged in a 
desperate struggle: but there was no trace 
anywhere of those he sought. 

* Kenneth leaned for a moment against his 
horse, sick to the very heart. He had often 
seen blood spilled, had seen men die amidst 
ali the wider horrors of a battlefield ; but that 
was in the heat of action, und not like this, 
these evidences of massacre, of savage fury, 
and of a heroism more invincible than death. 
And the woman—that sweet and kindly 
lady, who had bidden him au revoir only the 
previous morning, with a gracious smile 
that had reminded him of his own mother 
far away in bonnie Scotland —what had — he 
shivered as though a blast of icy air had 
struck him, and the horse, nuzzling its velvety 
nose against his hand, whinnied plaintivelx. 
Then the numb feeling passed away, though 
the horror never left him—giving placetoa dull 
anger which glowed within him. But he was 
alone, and the Matabele were up, and it was 
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twenty miles to Buluwayo! He felt very 
much as the British soldiers must have done 
when Cawnpore was entered, and that well, 
With its dread tragedy, that thrills us vet, 
was revealed to their eyes. 

“He stood there for a minute or two, 
knowing that he ought to mount and ride 
with the news—to ride for dear life; but, 
somehow, those smoking ruins held him 
against his will—he could not help thinking 
of what might lie beneath them--and then, 
suddenly, out of the gathering gloom, came a 
feeble whisper: 

* * Sutherland, old fellow, is it yon?’ 

* Kenneth started; he had that vein of 
superstition which always runs in Celtic 
blood, and if this place began to speak to 
him with voices like that, it would be more 


than he could endure. Presently the 
whisper came again, this time a little 
louder : 


„ Sutherland, its I, Don Grahame; 
answer me!’ 

“ Dropping his bridle, Sutherland sprang 
towards the spot whence the voice pro- 
ceeded ; a clump of bushes stood in his way, 
but he pushed them eagerly aside, and a 
moment later stood by the prostrate figure 
of his friend. 

“The young Scotsman was lying in a patch 
of shadow, the reason, perhaps, why he had 
escaped immediate death ; the breast of his 
shirt was stained red, and across his pallid 
lips was lying that florid-tinted streak of 
foam which told Sutherland, who had seen 
that sign before, that all the savage warriors 
in Matabeleland could have no terror now 
for Donald Grahame. 

“tI was hoping,’ gasped the dying man, 
as Kenneth bent over him, ‘ that something 
would keep you in Buluwayo, till till the news 
was known there. No, no—it's no use,' as 
the other, with & mist before his sight, was 
trying blindly to lift him into an easier 
position ; ‘don’t touch me—no use—got an 
assegai through the lungs. They came on 
us quite suddenly,’ Donald went on, after a 
moment, * and burst into the house, shooting 
iny brother Archie dend on the stoep. Then 
our servants they were Matabelc—you know, 
joined them, and they turned on my father, 
who had just time to snatch up a revolver 
before being attacked. He stood between 
them and mother, for a time, but then they 
got him down—and—and assegaied her! I 
was out at the time, but the firing startled 
me, and I got to the house as quickly as 
possible. I heard her—my mother—cry out, 
as I came up— Kenneth, I thank God that I 
am dying; I would not care to live, having 
heard that cry.“ Sutherland muttered 
something, and the arm upon which he had 
raised Grahame’s head trembled. 

**I had only a spade in my hand,’ went 
on the feeble voice, which was growing fainter 
now, * but I think I went mad for a little 
while, and that gave me strength. I flew at 
the big fellow—you can see him lying out 
there—and cleft his skull; then one of the 
others spitted me with his assegai, and I 
fell. That's all I remember till I woke a 
little while ago, and found the darkness 


faling, and those brutes gone. Then I 
began to think of you, and—and ——’ 
„Never mind me, old fellow, said 


Kenneth huskily ; ** is—is the pain very bad ? ' 

“tI don't feel any now’—the voice had 
grown so weak that Kenneth had to bend his 
ear almost to the speaker's lips —* but you— 
you must go. Don't stay; ride for Buluwavo: 
the whole country is up, and in a few dayr’ 
time there won't be a single white man leit. 
alive in Matabeleland ! ' 

“The other started violently; Grahame's 
words had awakened in his mind both a 
fear nnd an idea. l 

„ Donald, he whispered—‘at Vandrift's 
Crossing -- what of them?’ Grahame 
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shiverad, the chill of death was creeping 
over him now, and he blue shadows were 
gathering on his face. 

„They will go too,’ he breathed rather 
than spoke; ‘I have been thinking of thein; 
but—but I can't think any more now. 
Kenneth, are you there?’ 

„Mes, old fellow, here!’ 

“Tor a few moments there was a dead 
silence; even the keen anxiety for his 
countrymen at Vandrift's Crossing had 
faded out of Sutherland's mind, and every 
thought was concentrated upon his dying 
friend. Blindly Donald groped for his 
companion's hand, and for a moment held 
it tightly, then his grasp relaxed, and his 
breath begun to come in labouring gasps 
which wrung the listener's heart. 

“But the struggle was almost over now; 
suddenly Grahaine made a restless move- 
ment, coughed a little, the fleck of foam 
upon his lips grew crimson, and Kenneth 
Sutherland knew that he was holding a dead 
man in his arms. 

“It was terribly still; the living man felt 
the weight of silence which reigned around, 
his usually clear and collected mind was a 
chaos of confused and tangled thoughts. and, 
for a time, he scarcely realised his exact 
position. But through it all there was a 
consciousness of some heavy task that lay 
before him, some duty that must be set 
about at once, if he did not wish it to fail of 
its object; so, at length, he laid the poor 
head down with reverent tenderness, and 
staggered to his feet. 

„ Vandrift's Crossing?’ he muttered, 
passing his hand across his forehead-—‘ what 
was it about Vandrift’s Crossing? Ah, I 
remember!’ and in a moment the full 
comprehension of everything came back to 
him, and Kenneth Sutherland was his cool 
determined self once more, sick at heart, and 
knowing full well that the duty which faced 
him meant almost certain death ; but, never- 
theless, he never hesitated for a moment in 
his resolution to attempt it. 

* He brougnt charred fragments from the 
house, and covered the body of Donald 
Grahame as completely as he could—-the 
other members of that hapless family had 
already found a grave in the still smoking 
ruins-- and then went in search of his horse, 
which had been patiently waiting for its 
master all this time. He led the animal 
round to the banks of the stream, and 
forcing the assegai from the death-grip of 
the Matabele warrior lying there, paused 
for an instant to review the situation. 

* Buluwayo was safe, he felt certain; the 
news of the rising would soon arrive there, and 
the natives would not be likely to attack it ; 
certainly they would not attempt any such 
proceeding until they had organised a very 
Jurge force, by which time, no doubt, re- 
inforcements would be well on their way up. 
Of course, care for his personal safety bade 
him ride for the town at once, but his 
personal safety was of the very smallest 
consideration with Captain Sutherland that 
night. i 

“What of Vandrift’s Crossing? It was 
seventeen miles away, and the country was 
by this time, no doubt, swarming with the 
rebellious natives, but —— 

“There are seven of t:e M.M.P. at the 
police-post, he said slower to himself, 
checking otf the units on his fingers—* young 
Bessels, the German, and his sister at the 
post-office, and Pat. Prendergast and his 
wife and baby at thestore. Oh, yes, and the 
old man, Bennet, at the farm just outside 
— that’s thirteen souls altogether, including 
two women and an infant. They must be 
warned at once, and got into Buluwayo, if 
possible; it’s no use thinking of holding out 
at the Crossing against the swarms that the 
Matebele can send against us.’ 
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* He looked carefully to the girths as he 
spoke, and then sprang into the saddle. 

*'Youll have to put your best foot 
foremost now, old friend,’ he went on, as he 


THE CRICKET SEASONS OF 1899 AND 1900. 


AST year was & hot one, and the harvest 

4 of runs was a little overpowering. The 
grounds were so hard and true that the 
bowlers had a bad time, and all sorts of queer 
suggestions were made to give the poor 
fellows a chance. 

Some people wanted to narrow the bat, 
some to widen the wicket, some to make the 
stumps higher. To shorten the game, some 
people proposed to do away with boundaries, 
though nobody suggested doing away with 
gate-money, which would effectually finish off 
any match within three days. 

Boundaries might be abolished with 
advantage, and the leg-before law would bear 
alteration, if we could come to an agreement 
as to what it should be; but if we have 
anything like an ordinary summer this year, 
the ball will get back to its work again, and 
of alterations in the implements we shall 
hear no more. 

In the laws there were some small altera- 
tions last season. ; 

Law 33 became—33 (a)—A batsman being 
Out from any cause, the ball shall be ** dead.” 
33 (b). If the ball, whether struck by the bat 
or not, lodges in a batsmaws clothing, the 
ball shall become dead." 

And a note was added to Law 46: 

N. B.— An appeal How's that!” covers 
allwaysof being ou! (within the jurisdiction of 
the umpire appea ted to), unless a specific way 
of getting out is stated by the person asking. 

And in Law 2 regarding One-day Matches, 
there was a change: 

2. The match, unless played out, shall be 
decided by the first innings. Prior to the 
commencement of a match, it may be agreed 
that the over consist of five or six balls. 

N.B.—A tie is included in the words 
“played out.” 

This year further alterations have been 
proposed, which may or may not be adopted 
at the M.C.C. meeting in May. They are, 
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patted the chestnut’s glossy neck; ‘there 
are lives—lives of women and of a little 
child—depending on your speed.’ 
“Two minutes later he had forded the 
(To be continued.) 


** Caught in the slips." 


PART I. 


ihat six balls should constitute an over; 
that an innings can be declared closed at or 
after the luncheon time on the second day; 
and that the side that leads by 150 runs in 
a three-day match, 100 runs in & two-day 
match, or 75 runs in a one-day match, shall 
have the option of calling on the other side 
to follow its innings. If these are adopted, 
the accounts of matches will be puzzling 
reading, unless they are borne in mind. 
Judging from the fixture-list, this is going to 
be a quiet county-going year, in which many 
noted amateurs will be absent from their 
cricket, owing to their being engaged in a much 
more serious game. Last year the Australian 
visit was the most prominent feature. Somuch 
has been said about the Australians, whose 
portraits were given in our last volume, that 
only a brief reference is here needed. They 
kept up their reputation as a singularly 
strong all-round combination to the close, 
and finished with a record of 35 matches, of 
which 16 were won and 16 drawn. They 
drew more matches than any Australian 
team, except that of 18860, and they won 
fewer than the teams of 1880, 1882, 1884, 
1888, 1893, and 1896; but they lost fewer 
than any previous team, for the teams of 
1880 and 1882 lost 4, while they lost but 3. 
They were beaten by Essex, Surrey, and 
Kent, and they beat Lancashire, Leicester- 
shire, Surrey. Derbyshire, Gloucestershire, 
Warwickshire, and Middlesex once each, but 
they did not beat Yorkshire or Sussex or 
Somerset or Hampshire or Notts, and they 
did not play Worcestershire. In the test 
matches they beat England once, and drew 
the four other matches. In every sense the 
tour was a success, but it cannot be said 
to have been interesting, except as showing 
how tedious a game cricket can be made 
when full advantage is taken of its laws. 
Though somewhat interfered with by the 
Australian fixtures, county cricket attracted 


stream, and had started on his long rid. 
through a country now infested by the] 
massacring Matabele, to warn his count. 
men at Vandrift's Crossing. 
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as much attention as ever, but the high 
scoring due to the excellence of the ground: 
and the truly Australian weather led to 60 o! 
the matches being drawn. The scoring was 
indeed gigantic, no less than 120,895 runs 
being made in the 149 matches, the averaz: 
per wicket being over 26. Yorkshire alon 
made 12,538 runs at an average of nearly 32. 
and Surrey made 11,572 at an average e 
nearly 36, Middlesex making 6,519 at i! 
average of 26. The balance of runs mae 
by Middlesex as compared with ther 
opponents was, strange to relate, only 5 . 
while Surrey's balance was 686, and Yori- 
shire's 2,057. These three were the mosi 
successful of the first-class counties of the 
year, which numbered fifteen in all, aud 
Surrey, with 8 points in 12 finished game- 
were left with the championship in the ver 
last week. : 
Derbyshire had another season of misfor- 
tune, and ended at the bottom of the list 
Like four other counties they won a cour! 
of matches, but unlike them they lost nim 
The death of George Davidson was a senec 
matter, as a player so good in all ways is no 
easily replaced: Mr. Evershed could onl 
appear in two matches; Chatterton was ovi 
of form; and Storer, excellent as he was wit! 
the bat, had apparently lost some of li: 
wicket-keeping. Storer's batting average a. 
39 over 1,027 was gratifying, and so was Mr. 
L. G. Wright’s 33 over 1,064: if the others 
had only done as well Derbyshire would 
have won more matches, or rather lost fewer 
in that year of draws. But it was not * 
much in batting as in bowling that the sid: 
was weak. Hulme did most of the work a» 
did it well, but he was poorly supporte. 
except by Bestwick, who seems likely t 
improve, though the pair will never meet wit: 
the success they deserve if not helped by è 
third bowler of at least equal merit. Of t: 


two victories, that over Hampshire wa: 
'certainit 
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J. T. Hearne ( Middlesex ). 
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A. D. Pougher (Leicestershire ). 


F. J. Bull (Essex). 
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W. Brockwell (Surrey). 


PP 
W. G. Grace (London County C. C.). 
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S. M. J. Woods (Somerset). 
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SOME OF OUR LEADING CRICKETERS, 
(From Specíal Photographs.) 


R, Abel (Surrey). 
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H. W. Bainbridge ( Warwickshire). 
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H. Young ( Essex). 
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certainly won by the better side, but that 
over Essex was given away by the weather, 
which stopped all play on the first day. On 
the other hand, they were stopped by the 
weather from beating Leicestershire, and 
would probably have beaten Worcestershire 
if the game had been played out. 

Essex went farther down in the list, but only 
by one place. They played twenty matches 
and won six and lost six, being beaten by 
Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Surrey, and Lanca- 
shire, and twice by Gloucestershire. They 
were always a dangerous side, except perhaps 
in the Surrey match, when they started in a 
swamp due to their ground-man having over- 
watered the pitch, but they did not seem to 
have so much hope in them as usual. They 
began in a brilliant way by beating the 
Australians, but a few days afterwards in 
their first. county match they had a verv 
tough fight for victory over Sussex ; and this 
being followed by the depressing Whitsuntide 
draw with Leicestershire and the heavy 
defeat by Yorkshire gave them a touch of 
melancholy that was with them to the end. 
They were without Mr. Kortright, a great loss, 
atoned for in a considerable degree by the 
success of Young, whose great performance 
in the Australian match gave him his place 
among the lending bowlers of the year. 
Mead was also in great form with the ball. 
and though Mr. Bull was no: so successful 
as usual, the three were a strong bowling 
combination. The batting, too, was strong. 
Mr. F. L. Fane in a dozen innings had an 
average of 61, while Mr. Perrin in twenty 
matches, and Mr. A. J. Turner in ten. had 
each an average of 49. The regret that Mr. 
Turner was unable to play more. owing to 
his military duties, has perhaps been modified 
by the news that his attention to those 


wis had been in for his second innings and 
K) had made a duck; his interest in the 
game had therefore dwindled considerably. 
After all, it was only a school match of no 
importance, so instead of nursing his knees 
in front of the scoring-board and shouting 
himself hoarse as Bates or Willoughby 
scored, he thought he would make a short 
and private exeursion to a certain leue 
where blackberries were rather abundant. 
He was very fond of blackberries. 

No one noticed his departure from the 
field, but his excursion was cut short by 
a suminons from the school porter, who 
caught sight of him just as he was out of 
bounds. 

“What's the matter?" demanded Sims, 
as he hurried back. He thought it great 
check of the porter to shout after him, but 
the circumstances did not render an alterca- 
tien advisable. 

“You're wanted in the parlour,” was the 
porter's brief reply as he turned back to the 
house, 

“It must be Uncle. Fred!” exclaimed 
Sims joyfully. In half a minute he was 
back in the field, in another he had snatched 
up his jacket from the heap lying by the 
tent and had reached the parlour. 

It was Uncle Fred, who had looked in for 
half an hour whilst waiting for a train at the 
Junction. A great deal can be done in half 
an hour by an eager boy und a generous 
uncle, and when Sims bade his relative 
good-bye at the station he was poorer in 
appetite but richer by half-a- crown. This 
reposed in the ticket-pocket of hie jacket, 


, 
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duties led to his being able to destroy the 
Boer big gun in the night-surprise at Lady- 
smith. A valuable recruit was found in his 
brother, W. M. Turner, of Wellington 
College fame, and another in Ayres, who 
used to play for Surrey. A curiosity of the 
Essex season was their being beaten twice 
by Gloucestershire, as they were the year 
before. It is remarkable that each time they 
have met Gloucestershire they have been 
defeated. This year there is to be a deter- 
mined endeavour to brenk the spell on 
Muy 17, at Leyton. It will be worth going 
to see. 

Gloucestershire went down from second 
place to ninth, a fact sufficiently accounted 
for by the absence of Dr. W. G. Grace, who 
appeared only in four of the May matches, 
and then retired from the captaincy he bad 
held ever since Gloucestershire has had a 
county team, and that means thirty years. 
That the retirement would be inevitable some 
day did not lessen the general regret with 
which the announcement was received. 
Gloucestershire without W. G. did not sound 
attractive, and did not do so well on several 
occasions as thev might have done, but they 
were by no means weak. In Mr. Charles 
Townsend they had the best all-round 
cricketer of the year; for hiscounty he made 
eight scores of over a hundred, and totalled 
1,694 runs at an average of 56; in bowling 
he took 72 wickets; and in all first-class 
matches taken together he equalled the 
W. G. feat of taking over 100 wickets and 
scoring over 2,000 runs. On the retirement 
of Dr. Grace the captaincy devoived on Mr. 
Troup, who, after tbe season was over, 
returned to India. The captain for the 
coming season is Mr. G. L. Jessop, who is a 
baisman of a very different school. He will 
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SIMSS ‘*‘ BLAZER.” 
By Paul BLAKE. 


for he bad reason to distrust the pockets of 
his trousers. 

Thinking it would be as well to put in an 
nppearance before the close of the gume, 
Sims chose a short cut towards the field- a 
cut which involved a good deal of fence and 
hedge climbing. Recent rain had rendered 
the ground slippery and treacherous, which 
must account for the fact that he managed 
to slip as he was vaulting a fence; in saving 
himself he fell against the post, and dis- 
covered that it had been recently tarred. 

„Here's a go!” he said to himself, as he 
picked himself up. Here's my lovely 
tlannel blazer done for! Won't the matron 
give me beans ! 

He washed his hands tolerably clean in 
ihe water of an adjacent ditch, but could do 
nothing with his coat. He resolved to hurry 
straight home to the matron and confess the 
truth. 

He put his best foot foremost, and then 
suddenly stopped. His hand had encoun- 
tered & marble in his jacket pocket, and he 
was not the possessor of a marble of any 
kind. He looked at his blazer more care- 
fullv, and came to the undoubted conclusion 
that he had on some other boy's jacket ! 

" Whose is it?“ he soliloquised. They 
were all lying in a heap, and I thought I 
took mine. Jolly glad I didn’t, as I've made 
this in such a mess." 

"Twas a bit of luck indeed! If only he 
could find out who had taken his coat his 
little mishap need never be known. Fortune 
favoured him ; as he approached the house 
the boys were pouring in froin the field, 


have areally good bowler to depend on in 
Paish, whose record of 125 wickets for under 
19 wasa long way better than Young's 89 1cr 
22. and showed him to be perhaps the best 
of the new first-class bowlers. Gloucester- 
shire drew seven matches and lost eight 
out of twenty. Yorkshire beat them twice, 
Lancashire beat them twice, Middlesex beat 
them twice, and they were beaten once each 
by Surrey and Somersetshire. 

Next below Gloucestershire came Hamp- 
shire, who won four matches out of twenty 
and lost eight, and went up from twelfth place 
to tenth. Their victories were over Suricy, 
Somersetshire, Derbyshire, and Worcester- 
shire, but it was not by these that their 
season was distinguished, but by the remark- 
ubie performances of Major Poore, who scored 
for the county 1,399 runs, at an average 
of 116. Against Somerset he made two 
hundreds in a match, and in the next 
innings he played he made another hundred: 
against Somerset, at Taunton, he made 304, 
in the same match that Captain Wynyard 
made 225 ; against Surrey he made 175; 
against Leicestershire he made 157; against 
Worcestershire he made 122; in fact, he 
made seven centuries for his county, and 
though he failed in the Gentlemen and 
Players’ matches, he easily headed the first- 
class averages of the year. Major Poore 
played in only nine matches for his county. 
Captain Wynyard played in eleven, which wis 
more than usual, and that he was nearly as 
good as ever was shown by his average of 
49. Hampshire owes much to their military 
men. If they could only find three ;:ccd 
bowlers among the army contingent they 
would certainly go up three more points in 
the county championship. 

( To be continued.) 


some carrying their coats over their arms, 
some with them on. Sims managed to slip 
off his jacket and mingle with the crowd 
unobserved No one had seen him leave the 
field or return. Directly he reached the 
wardrobe room he hung up his coat (taking 
care that the tarrv portion was concealed). 
changed his indoor things, and went in to tea 
with the others. 

The question now was to find out who had 
his cont. All the cricketing jackets weie 
made by contract of the same striped flannel, 
so that it was not to be wondered at that 
some confusion as to ownership would 
occasionally occur. Sims, on the plea that 
he had forgotten his handkerchief. received 
permission to return to the wardrobe room. 
Could he trace his own coat in the minute 
or so which was all he dared be absent 
for ? 

He had hastily examined a dozen ccais 
without success when he came upon a hook 
with the name of Webb over it. There he 
found his own, which he recognised by a 
slight hole made when his knife shipped enc 
day. To place his jacket in his own cup- 
board and put the borrowed spoilt one vi 
Webb in its proper place did not take many 
seconds, whilst his return to the tea-reom 
was unnoticed. 

He drank his tea with delight, hugging 
himself over the clever way in which he had 
got out of a row with the matron, and pos- 
sible expense. How luckv it was that he 
had taken Webb's coat instead of his own! 
It wasn't as if he had done it ov. purpe-e— 
that would have been a mean trick; but te 


have taken it by mistake absolved him 
entirely, he argued. 

It so happened, however, that aftcr tea 
Webb remembered he had left some notes of 
the scoring in his jacket pocket, so on his 
way to the schoolroom he paid a visit to his 
cupboard. To his dismay he found that the 
sleeves cf his jacket were streaked with tar 
to the elbows, and not only that, but his 
notes of the score were missing. 

“Whats the row. Webb?” inquired 
several boys who were on their way to the 
schoolroom. 

“What's the row?” he repeated. Why, 
I left my jacket here before tea all clean, and 
how it's in this state! Look!” 

“You've been tarred and feathered and 
forgotten all about it," suggested Drake. 

„P'raps 'tisn't yours after all,” said Impey. 

“ But it is! " cried Webb, in a perfect fury 
of helpless anger. Some beggar has 
cribbed everything out of my pockets and 
spoilt my coat, and all whilst I was at 
tea.” 

All agreed that the affair was exceptionally 
mysterious, and Sims, who was careful to be 
at hand, joined in the chorus. It certainly 
was a gorgeous joke on Webb. 

* You'll have to pay for cleaning it," said 
Yarrell, after inspecting the jacket. This 
won't brush off ; tar sticks." 

«It I knew who did it ——" began Webb; 
and Sims, seeing his anger, was very glad 
that the matter was a secret, for Webb could 
lick him easily 

* Sure it’s your jacket, I suppose? asked 
Yarrell. 

“Sure? Of course I’m sure; here's a 
marble in the pocket— that’s mine." 

* Here's something else in the ticket 
pocket," said Yarrell. 

Sims's heart gave a wild leap, and he 
almost jumped forward to claim the half- 
crown which Yarrell drew out. His 
half-crown ! He had forgotten all about it in 
the excitement of the interchange of jackets. 

"My word," cried Webb; was that in 
my pocket?“ 

„Of course it was; didn't you know ?” 

* Not a bit," was Webb's reply. 

“Then 'tisn't yours." 

„Whose is it, then?“ retorted Webb. 

„Nobody's.“ replied Yarrell; ‘so you'd 
better give it to our cricket club." (Yarrell 
was treasurer.) 

“I shant," said Webb promptly; “I 
shall keep it." 

“So should I.” cried Drake; “serve the 
fellow right who's lost it. "Iwas a mean 
trick for him to spoil your jacket and never 
sav anything about it.“ 

To this sentiment everyone agreed, and 
even Sims joined the chorus, though much 
against his will. The bell rang, and 
they all trooped into the schoolroom for 
preparation-—Webb in high glee at his unex- 
pected riches, Sims in the depths of despair 
at the loss of his half-crown. 

The worst of it was, he was helpless. To 
get his half-crown back he must confers 
that having spoilt Webb’s jacket he had 
tried to conceal his misdeed, and place the 
cost and annoyance on Webb's shoulders. 
It seemed a snenk's trick now that he could 
look at it in cool blood, and he wished he'd 
never done such a mean action. 

He had to swallow a bitterer pill later on 
in the evening. Webb, all unconscious of 
Sims's feelings, and ignorant of his presence 
at thetime of the discovery, retailed the whole 
story to him with glee. 

“Wasn't it a mean trick to play a 
fellow??? demanded Webb, at the end of 
the narration. “The beggar had forgotten 
hed put half-a-crown in the pocket, I 
S pose. 

Sims smiled fecbly, and made the best of à 
bad 10b. 
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“ Perhaps he put the money in to pay for 
spoiling the coat, he said. 

“Did he? I never thought of that. Of 
course he may have, and if so he's a brick 
instead of a sneak, don't you think so? 

Sims agreed. And he is not likely to at- 
tempt to pluy any such trick again. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL SERIES.] 


Handwriting Competition. 


[Continued from page 416.) 


AGE 1l. 
Prize—i8. 6d. 
GEORGE G. PILAVACHI, Rue Rosette, Alexandria. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names arranged in order of merit.) 


John Mellor Bottomley, West View, Ormskirk ; 
Gershom Daniel, 203 Every Street, Ancoats, Man- 
chester; George Martin Laidlaw, 53 East Dulwich 
Road, S..: Thomas Story Lambert, 33 Portland Street, 
York ; Frank Pendry, 6 Clipstone Avenue, Nottiug- 
ham; Charles F. Gripper, Goudhurst S.O, Kent; 
Jeffrey Blackstock McGlashan, F. C. Manse, Gate- 
house, N.B.; Alan Fiulay, Salisbury Street, Mere, 
Wilts: Frank Stevens, 12 Williams Road, Ealing, w.; 
Saizy Watson, 181 Kew Road, Kew, Surrey; Godfrey 
Quarmby Armitage, Lydgate Cottage, High Street, 
Horbury, nr. Wakefleld ; James Moxley Hutton 
83 Avenue Road, Southampton; Brian Montague 
Osborne, 9 Sudbourne Road, Brixton Hill, s. W.: William 
Love Anderson, Madras, Anehtermuchty, Fife; Kath- 
leen Elizabeth Flenley, 19 Lothair Road, Anfield, 
Liverpool; Harold William Hawkins, 16 Desborough 
Road, Eastleigh ; Albert iwin Utton, 52 King’s Road, 
Peckham, g. E.: Henry Clyne Christian. 19 Lower 
Mount Pleasant Avenue, Rathmines, Dublin ; Charlie 
Ivygulden, Dearn Willa. High Street, Cranbrook, Keut ; 
John Bolton, 13 Grant Street, Earlestown, Lancashire ; 
Henry Edward Goddard, 33 Bismarck Road, Highgate 
Till, London, N.: Harold Hockley, 89 Eltham Road, 
Lee: John Fredrick Roobottem, Rowley Farm, Ham- 
stall Ridware, Rugeley, Staffs > James Edwin Auvache 
42 sydner Road, Rectory Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


AGE 12, 
Prize - los. 6d. 
Joux Rupp, 38 Stapenhill Road, Burton-on-Trent. 


CERTIFICATES, 

Clifford Charle: Richards, London and County Bank, 

Balham: Florence Elizabeth Williams [send fall 
address] ; Fred Tyson, 13 Sixhill Street, Grimsby ; 
George Sim, 114 Mid stocket Road, Aberdeen ; Thomas 
Perowne Coe, 5 Cambridge Street, Norwich ; Frederick 
Bertram Burdett, 27 Bective Road, Forest Gate, London, 
K. ; Stephen John Jenkins, 102 and 103 High Street, 
Aberyschian, Mon.: €. M. Greenald, 73 Warwick Ter- 
race, Batey; Arthur John Prentice. 61 Brighton 
Read, South Hornsey, Loudon, N.: A. P. Beattie, 
18 Church Street, Maidstone ; Noe! Geo, Robertson, ¢ o 
Mrs. Yeo, Stonehouse, Gloucestershire : Arthur Sidney 
Reed, 15 Davenant Road, Upper Holloway, Londen ; 
L. Durant, 50 Edridge Road, Croydon: Frank Girliug, 
Raby Street Board School, Byker, Neweastle-on-Tyne , 
Mabel Ingram, Muttra. N. W. P., India; John Miller, 
Whiteroek, Cambuslang, ur. Glasgow: John Harry 
Hummel, 88 Salcott Koad, Wandsworth Common, E. W.: 
Stanley B. King, 42 St. Luke's Rowl, Westbourne Park ; 
George Darby, 71 Woolwich toad, East Greenwich ; 
laleigh Croll, 5 Gilespie Crescent. Edinburgh ; Her- 
bert Benjamin Buck 72 Berners Street, Ipswieli : A. Y. 
Chandler, ! Beresford Villas, Park Terrace, Southend- 
on-Sea : George Wiliam Barber, 2 Upper Gardner 
Street, Brighton: Rebert M. Hose, 105 Chestout 
Avenue, Forest Gate: Perey Hamilton Nettleton, 
25 Belitha Villas, Thornhill) Road, Islington, N.: 
George Miller, Bishopsgate, Engletield Green, Surrey: 
Charles Frederick Jones. 2 Queen's Terrace, Weston- 
sucer-Mure ; Francis Sidney Phillips, 78 Waterloo 
Road North, Wolverhampton ; John Pearman, Police- 
station, Beaconstield, Bucks: William Henry Wilson, 
17 Harrison Avenue, Stanningley, nr. Leeds ; Percy H. 
Evans, Grasmere, Belgrave Street, Liseard Park, 
Cheshire: Edwin C. White, 71 Brewery Road, Plum- 
stead ; Perey Green, 64 Mere Road, Leicester; William 
Evans, 64 Lansdowne Road, Croydon ; Frank Edwards, 
196 Kentish Town Road, London, J. W.: Rolda Gladys 
Hutchison, Ivy Bank, Leytonstone ; S. Müller, 95 
Elizabeth Road, East Ham, k.: Willie 8. Edwards, Ivor 
Villa, 4 Cowbridge Road, Cardiff ; William Charles 
Knight, St. Krelwdes, Hope Road. Shanklin, I.W.; 
Ralph Winwood, Lagavulin, Islay, N.B. 
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DESCRIPTIVE COMPETITIONS. 
1.—'* Flags of the World." 


Pri:e—10*. 64. 
Joux B. WHEATCROFT, 100 Weston Street, Sheffield. 


CERTIFICATES, 

Mabel Edwards, Glen Rosa, Stoneygate Road, Leices- 
ter: Thomas Simpson, 71 Tate's Avenue Belfast, 
Ireland; May E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Hoag, 
Croydon; Earl J. Bunney. 26  Lentilfield Road, 
Ovenden. Halifax, Yorks; John Osborn Hutehison, 46 
Burton Road, Brixton. S. W.; C. Henrietta Cather, 32 
Belgrave Square, Rathmines, Dublin, Ireland: Jobn 
Robert Johnsen, 31 Osborne Avenue, South Shields: 
Johu Kirk, jun., 17 Greenhill Gardens, Edinburghi ; 
Alfred Badger, Vale Cottage, Merridale Street, Wolver- 
hampton: Annie Josephine Cather, 32 Belgrave 
Square, Rathmines, Dublin; William E. Mulvey, Post 
Office, Handbridge, Chester; George D. Pontin, Church 
House, Tapton, Arundel; H. Chatfield. Sturton, 17 
Handen Road. Lee. S Ek.; W. T. Godwin, The Rosarium. 
Ashbourne, Derbyshire; Ernest Frederick Evershed, 
153 West Street, East Grinstead, Sussex: William 
Norman Wilson, 17 Silverdale, Sydenham, S. N.: 
George Martin, 671 Seven Sisters Road, South Totten- 
ham: H. W. Roper, 88 Campbell Road, Bow, E.; 
George A. Walker, 130 Carmichael Street, Georgetown, 
British Guiana; Egbert Aubrey Pepper, 18 Woodland 
Road, Handsworth; William Beswick, jun., Mount 
Felix, Walton-on-Thames ; Albert T. Brett, 15 George 
Street, Ramsgate; Reginald Gough, 11 Cricklade 
Road, Bishopston, Bristol; Edward Colins, 17 
Gloucester Road, Holloway, J.: W. H. King, 32 
Shelzate Road, Clapham Junction; Herbert James 
Boden, 82 Beechdale Road, Brixton Hill, s.w. ; Claud 
Ernest Greathead, 7 Brackley Terrace, Chiswick, W.: 
Charles Groves, 6 Shaftesbury Road, Oxford Road, 
Reading, Berkshire. 


2.—*'* Hard Pressed.” 


Prize—102. 64. 
JOHN B. WHEATCROFT, 100 Weston Street, SheMeld. 


CERTIFICATES, 


Mabel Edwards, Glen Rosa, Stoneygate Road, 
Leicester ; May E. M. Donalüson, 80 Wellesley Road, 
Croydon; Annie Josephine Cather, 32 Belgrave 
Square, Rathmines, Dublin: Norman Dennis Shaw, 
Vassilly Ostroff, 12th line No. 9 St. Petersburg, 
Russia: Ernest de Gelobter, 12 New King Street, 
Deptford, k. E.: Maud Roberte-West, Cheam, Surrey: 
George D. Pontin, Church House, Tapton, Arundel: 
Thomas Simpson, 71 Tate's Avenue, Belfast, Ireland ; 
John Osborn Hutchison, 46 Burton Road, Brixton, 
s.w.: William M. Macmillan, Eikenhof, Stellenbosch, 
CC. ; C. Henrietta Cather, 32 Belgrave Square, Rath- 
wines, Dublin; Robert Henry Alderson, 9 Vine 
Terrace, Swires Road, Halifax, Yorkshire; Falkar 
Spencer Burdett, 27 Bective Road, Forest Gate, 
London, R.; George C. Martin, 671 Seven Sisters Rowi, 
South Tottenham: Henry A. Townsend, 20 London 
Road, Clapton, F..; E. Hewitt, Letheringsett, Holt, 
Norfolk: Guy Waterlow Bingham, d Richmond 
Street, Brighton, Sussex: Herbert Owen, Nelson 
Street, Molewood, Hertford, Herts: W. E. Mulvey, 
Handbridge, Chester: Henry Chattield Stur on., 17 
Handen Road, Lee, Kent; John Kirk, jun., 17 Green- 
hill Gardeus, Edinburgh: William T. Godwin, The 
Rosarium, Ashbourne, Derby: J. Landels Love, 4 
Bennochy Terrace, Kirkealdy, N. B.: Thon:us MeCor- 
mack, 77 Falmouth Road, Heston, Neweastle-on- 
Tyne; Atkinson Ward, 7 Oxendon Street, Leicester; 
Julian Sydney Price, Upnor, Rochester; Anthony H. 
Gilbertson, 19 Main Street, Egremont, Cumberland ; 
John Grant. F. C. Manse, Botrophnie, Keith. N. B.: 
Charles Murray, Hillview, Auehtermuelity, Fife: Ethel 
Gertrude Goulden ; 56 Finsbury Park Road, Finsbury 
Park, N.: Evan Thomas, 26 Morris Lane, St. Thomas, 
Swansea: Albert T. Brett, 15 George street, Rameyate ; 
Alfred Badger, Vide Cottage, Merridale Street, Wolver- 
hampton ; Ernest Frederick Evershed, 153 West Street, 
Kast Grinstead, Sussex: Frederick Liene? Gosnold, 138 
Queen's Road, Norwich, Norfolk; H. W. Roper, 88 
Campbell Road. Bow, k.: Wiliam Beswich, jun., 
Mount Felix, Walton-on-Thames; William Norman 
Wilson, 17 Silverdale, Sydeubam, s.k; Frederiek 
Arthur Hendery, Critton Lodge, Bilsthorpe, Southwell, 
Notts; E. J. Einna Buteher. Upper Colaba, Bombay, 
India; Frank W. Sterry, juns 43 Falkner Street, 
Gloucester; Alexander McFarlane, 2 Cornbury Road, 
Rotherhithe; Thomas Jobn Reece, Cross Road 
Cottage, Waunarlwydd, near Swansea, Glamorgan- 
shire; Christopher Willian O'Leary Markham, 
"Culver," Overton Road, Sutton. Surrey: Albert 8. 
Williams, 54 Bridge street, Burdette Road, Bow, Y. : 
George A. Walker, 130 Carmiehnel Street, Georgetown, 
British Guiana : Henry Gerrard, 271 Manchester Road, 
Ince, near Wigan, Lancashire ; Sydney Way, Wood- 
land Villae, Mumbles, near Swauses ; Harold Wright, 
Fairmeal, Worcester. Rond, Sutton, Surrey: Ernest 
Douglas Cather, 30 Strada Nuova, Shema, Malta; 
Herbert J. K. Field, * Jugle-neuk," 5 Piermont Road, 
Eust Dulwich, S. H.: Edward Collios, 17 Gloucester 
Rond, Holloway, N. ; Thomas John Gates, 3 Woodville 
Road, Bowes Park, N.: Luther Maurice Russel, Stock- 
woods, Northiam, Sussex: Charles A. Walker. St. 
Philips School, 92 Smith Street, Georgetown, British 
Guiamm. 

(To be continued.) 
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NEMO, PARENT, and many others.—It is against the 
rules of the Boy's Own Paper, as clearly stated therein 
from time to time, to send replies by post, the for- 
warding of stamped and uddressed envelopes not:vith- 
standing It would be impossible thus to reply to 
all who ask, and it is not fair to make exceptions— 
particularly in the case of correspondents who 
confess to ** only seeing the paper now and then," at 
“some one else's house," etc., if at all, as a special 
reason for seeking the favour ! We have no time to 
advise the non-reading nation at large. Answers by 
the Editor and his staff of experts can only be given, 
in due course, in the “Correspondence” pages of 
the paper itself for the benefit of its regular readers. 
It is not usual for perfect strangers to write to 
lawyers, doctors, and others and expect. professional 
advice without paving a professional fee ; and suc- 
eessful London editors are, perhaps, the busiest 
people in existence. Verb. sap. i 


G. L.—Drill the hole in the glass, 


R. M. (Glamorgan).— Thanks; but scarcely up to our 
standard for publication. 


G. L. (Kent)—Has not yet been reprinted, so can only 
be obtained in our back volumes. 


J. B. L. (Devonport).—The only way for you to secure 
the sheet of flags is to purchase a copy of our last 
November part in which it appears. 


F. S.— Verses of no use whatever. 


BLACK AND WHITE.—You need much more practice in 
drawing before you can hope to make your work 
remunerative. Why not try your hand in our 
drawing competitions? That would enable you to 
see about where you stand with other amateurs. 


M. E. M. D. (Croydon).— Yes, accepted, and hope to 
use soon; but have many pressiug claims on our 
space. 

C. G. (Hythe).—Write direct to the Headmaster, 
Cle esmore School, Enfield, London, for the informa- 
tion you want, 


CoNJURING.—The simple explanation is that the present 
* new series " is a continuation of the first series in 
our last volume. Refer back, and you will find all 
the illustrations, ete., you ask about, 


Too Far (Braemar).—Read back correspondence ; it 
is impossible to keep repeating. 


A Dangerous Joke. 
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SKINNED Nose (Regular Reauer).— Use leau lotion in 
the morning, before exposure to sun, and at bed- 
time. 

Mick AND Cats ( Mice).—Yes, give the mouse canary 

Your cat has worms. Use Spratt’s dog 
powders, giving the same quantity as you would to 
a little dog. 


HEAVY LIyr (Ironmonger).—The dumb-bell exercise 
or Indian clubs will benefit you if taken scientifically. 
Join a gymnasium. Cold bath every morning. 


PIGRON-BREEDING (H. W.).—First egg laid about a 
week after the nest is built. Remove this and put 
in cotton wadding till on the second day after the 
other is laid. Then put back, Young are hatched 
in from seventeen to eighteen days. 


PIGHONS (Reader)—Of course they would stay with 
you if you breed them. You must always breed the 
pigeons you wish to make sure of keeping, 


DUMB-BELLS (R. H.).—1. No, they will tend to your 
physical development. 2. Take your doctor's advice, 
3. Know nothing about the developer you mention. 
Guess it is a flat-catcher ! 


ELECTRIC BELTS (A. D.).—Useless. You can waste 
money if you like, only we have done our duty in 
warning you. 


Bap Hanrrs (New Reader),—Sorry we cannot help 
you. Nothing can do good till you refrain from the 
sin. Get a second-hand coffin ready if you do not. 


STAMMERING (Several)—We don't know the book. 
Write to Dr. Abbotts, Hastings. 


REGAINING STRENGTH (R  W.)—Cod-liver oil not 
much good to you Try Virol; it is composed of 
f marrow and extract of malt. « 


CARAVAN TRAVELLING (S. £, M.).—' Leaves from the 
Log of a Gentleman Gipsy," by Dr. Gordon Stables, 
R.N., published by Jarrold's, London and Norwich. 


Tun BLOOD: CHILBLAINS (F. Gee)—You must keep 
your blood sweet by cultivating a good digestion. 
So-called blood remedies mostly quackery. Never 
over-eat, Don't eat between meals. The cold bath 
and an occasional Turkish bath. Chilblains: paint 
with equal parts of tincture of iodine and laudanum. 


WEAK KNEES (F. Wood).—Your knees go in and your 
joints go out? Fuuny ; yet nothing but walking 
exercise and good food can cure this If positively 
bandy, vou are too old for a cure. 


PIMPLES, BLACKHEADS, etc. (Anxious and another).— 
Good living, fresh air, and exercise, and zine oint- 
ment put on at night. Fellow's syrup would do you 
good ; so would Virol. 


H. N. (East Ham).—There are the * Band of Hope 
Chronicle " and the * Band of Hope Review." 


Kn. — He was unfortunately prevented being present: 
that was all. Dr. Stradling was also absent, in his 
case owing toill-health. 
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MR. CLARK RUSSELL. 


IN this week's number we commence a new serial story 
by Mr. William Clark Russell, the well-known author 
of “The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” “ The Convict Ship.” 
“The Frozen Pirate" and other thrilling nautical 
yarns. Mr. Russell, who was born in 1844, and served 
inthe Merchant Service from the age of thirteen to 
twenty, is acknowledged as preeminently the story- 
teller of the sea. His son has frequently contributed 
to our pages. 


NEURASTHENIA (I. M and others).—Got hold of that 
word, have you? Well, it merely means debility or 
weakness of the nervous svstem. Take plenty of red 

. meat and fat, butter, sugar, and farinaceous food 
generally. Nuts and fruit. Live a regular life, but 
avoid worrv. Cold bath every morning. You don't 
want a doctor. Take Virol. Any chemist. Also 
Easton’s syrup. 


BaD Boy (Troubled).—You'll have to somehow, or 
else get away to the front. Better to be shot right 
away than be a slave to such vice, which may lead 
you to a madhouse or the grave, " : 


E. W. (Clapton).—Dr. Stradling broke down completely 
in health, some time ago, and has sinee been quite 
incapacitated fcr work. That is the only reason— 
but, alas! a very sad one—why he was not at the 
dinner, and why he has not contributed lately to our 
pages. 


H. (A SCHOOLBOY).—1. In the eighth volume the long 
stories were“ A Great Mistake,” by the Rev. T. S. 
Millington ; * Ilderim the Afghan," by David Ker; 
* Kormak the Viking.” by J. F. Hodgetts, and ** Roger 
Kyffüin's Ward," by W. H G. Kingston. 2. The 
Boy Captain " was by Jules Verne ; “ The Willoughby 
Captains” by Talbot Reed ; * From Powder-Monkey 
to Admiral" by W. H. G. Kingston; * Jack Archer 
by G. A. Henty; * For George and James " by the 
Rev. H. C. Adams; and * Ivan Dibroff " by Professor 
J. F. Hodgetts. ? 


PATRIA.—There is no illustrated book. There is 
Matthew Hale's * Amateur Soldiers,“ which costs a 
shilling, and was published by Wyman, 7: Great 
Queen Street. We had an excellent article, giving 

. details of the drill and routine. from start to finish, 
some years ago, but it is out of print. 


"= 


erte Live A 


An Informing Talk! 


Tutor ~- Now, George, can you tell me anything about 
the cuckvo?” 

George: ** Oh, yes : the cuckoo's the bird that doesn't 
lay its own eggs !" 
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| ILE PRETI Y POLLY ; 
A VOYAGE OF STIR AND STRESS. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
/ Author of * The Wreck of the Grosvenor.” * The Convict 
/ Ship," ** The Frozen Pirate ,U etc. 


(Illustrated bu G. E. RORERTSON,) 


CHAPTER IL--THE START. 
qu merchant anchorage in Plymouth 
Sound is in Jenny Cliff Bay. "There 
vou get about five fathoms of water. The 


a I Hi) breakwater is not far off, and westwards lies 
E I Ili Jj the cold embroidery of Mount Edgecumbe 
2 0 | whose green lace sips the surface of the blue 
, 00 water 
| Wil Indeed, there is no fairer bay in this wide 
p r world of lovely pictures. Drake's Island 
; gems it as a diamond star a crown, and all 
> nnn: the land on either hand fades away to the 
| British Channel in folds of beauty, witbin 
whose embrace, whitened by the ivory of 
crumbling foam, there often flott a score of 
shapes, lordly as in the man-of-war, gallant 
as in the merchant sailing ship, tender and 
Í airy as in the yacht. 


t: You and your lady shall have him back, sir, safe and sound.” And nothing surpasses the little brigs of 
8 5 gs c 
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war, which here you see—in sweetness 
and in soft though rich memory of the old 
sea life; for in them lies“ the tongueless 
eloquence of lights and shadows,“ and in 
their swelling canvas you behold “ the 
silent poetry of living marbles.” 

It was eight o'clock in the morning—an 
autumn iorning. The light wind, north- 
east by magnetie compass, was brignt and 
blue with the white brilliance of the sun 
soaring over Reny Point, and the wash 
about the Shagstone sparkled like sugar, 
though so weak was the wind that circles 
and triangles and squares, as velvet-calin 
as the petal of a violet, slept with the 
repose of oil in various spaces of the 
Sound, whose water was elsewhere 
brushed and shaken into sparkles as 
though to a rain of splintered diamonds. 

In Jenny Cliff Bay, in company with 
three other merchantmen, lay the brig 
Pretty Polly. No fabric ever floated at 
her anchor with a more delicate grace, 
with a prettier lift and pride of spar. All 
her yards to the royals were crossed: the 
cream-white lines of her sails were 
harbour-stowed, and each bunt was triced 
up man-o'-war style. All her running 
rigging was rove; the Red Ensign 
languidly shook at the peak ; Blue Peter, 
for want of air to expand it, lay like a 
thickness of paint down the foreroyal 


mast. Her cargo was light. and she sat 
light. She showed a broad band of metal 


sheeting, and the gilt parrot at her stem- 
head glanced its flame into the salt mirror 
under it. 

She was ready to get her anchor, and 
Captain Bolt was walking the quarter-deck 
in a cap with a nautical peak, a round 
coat with horn buttons, and tan boots, 
awaiting the arrival of Mr. Daniell and 
his son. The other boys had come aboard 
at Sunderland, and were standing on the 
port side of the quarter-deck looking at 
the lovely English scene, of land scarcely 
yet bronzed by autumn, and of water 
trombling from one violet eye of calm to 
another, with the delight which boys who 
have salt water in their blood will take 
in ships and islands and shores. 

There were three ; one of them, Douglas 
Lothian, was as tall as Martin Daniell. 
He had a large bald face and great staring 
eyes, and the right sort of fist for a 
halliard or a bolt rope. Another, Reuben 
Bray, was short and square, with a deep- 
water swing of body, as though some 
ancestral sailor lived in him. He had an 
eager, animated face, and though but 
seventeen looked about eight and twenty. 
You guessed that when this boy tulked, 
his words fell over one another in his 
hurry of speech. The third was Arthur 
Smeaton, aged fifteen, a weird little chap 
with a head that pnt you in mind of a 
newly hatched chicken. A sailor, when 
he thought of this boy going aloft, would 
first Jook at his legs, and then at the foot 
ropes on the yards, and at the spaces 
between the rathnes. His eves were 
black, with a bright light in them. and 
you guessed he was a keen boy, sharp in 
reply, quick to understand, and valuable 
as a prospective sailor far beyond the 
limits of his stature. 

They were clothed in a sort of uniform. 
Each wore a cap with a naval peak with 
a strap across the top of it, which stretched 
from one brass button to the other. Bolt 
had gained his end, and his eye was not 
to be mortified by a badge. They wore a 
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dark blue cloth jacket embellished with a 
few brass buttons, a brass bound waistcoat, 
and blue cloth trousers. They had sailed 
through the North Sea and down the 
Channel; they had broken the top of the 
egg; for some days they had learnt how 
to be sea-sick, and had tasted of the ocean, 
when on duty, with ropes in their hands 
and the piping of the sea wind in their 
ears, and in the cabin they had found a 
flavour of it in fresh-boiled beef. in potatoes 
boiled in their jackets, and in puddings 
like babies’ bolsters; and it was a good 
sign that not one of them wanted to send 
a telegram ashore to his father to say 
that he had seen enouch of the life. and 
was to be expected home by an early 
train. 

The mate of the brig, Mr. Paul Jones, 
was on the forecastle. As he was mate. 
boatswain, carpenter, and sailniaker, all 
rolled up into one, he was naturally not 
very particular in the choice of his ship- 
board associates. There was nothing very 
remarkable or distinctive in the appear- 
ance of this man. He wore the old- 
fashioned curly look of the seaman: the 
curly beard, the curly eyebrow, the curly 
hair. You could not have mistaken him 
for anything else than a sailor, had vou 
felt over him in the dark or seen his 
shadow only. His was the lurch, the 
sprawl, the sway of the trunk from the 
hips up, as though he was coupled in th» 
waist and swung on & weighted bottoin 
like a toy mandarin. Moreover, he wore 
earrings. 

Of course, as his name was Paul Jones, 
he claimed to be a direct descendant from 
the notorious renegade, without minutely 


inquiring whether the original Paul 
Jones had been married or not. This 
consideration did not enter into his 
scheme of ancestral importance. Paul 


Jones was a famous sailor in the last 
century, and our Paul Jones was a sailor 
in this century; and so one came of the 
other, and the smaller would have been 
the bigger, had the chances been equal. 

The mate leaned upon the forecastle 
rail and talked to some of the crew, all 
of whom seemed likely men. The cook 
sometimes put his head ont of the galley to 
see what was going forward. A pig house 
had been constructed under the longboat, 
and in it lay housed a huge fat sow and 
eight little pigs. Here was promise of 
plenty of fresh pork for a small brig's 
complement. Just abaft this piggery were 
some coops full of poultry. A farmyard 
noise arose from that part of the little 
ship, and the smell of the farm in certain 
moods of pigs and hens was not far off, 
when you stood to leeward of the live 
stock. 

The decks were very white; the bul- 
warks had been lately painted; the 
lightning of the sun was in the very faint 
sway of the greased topmasts and top- 
gallant masts. The shadows of the lower 
rigging lay upon the ivory plank black as 
black nets of wide web. And stars of the 
morning light gushed in misty splendour 
from the bright binnacle hood, and the 
bright brass work that embellished the 
vessel. 

"When is Mr. Daniel coming?" 
thought old Bolt, who was impatient to 
lift his anchor and be off. 

The boys over to port were watching a 
pieture that kept their eyes fastened on it. 
This was nothing less than a steel battle- 
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ship, scarce perceptibly floating forward 
to the first revolution of her screws. 
stately in motion as the launch of the 
mountainous avalanche ere it hurls in a 
thunder of smoking snow into the depths. 
She was a huge black ship, with two 
funnels and two masts and two heaven- 
ward-yearning cannon, telescopes fit for 
the eyes of Milton's giant fiends. The 
decks were crowded with figures. and 
the blue of the jacket was varied with the 
red of the tumic, and the bridge was 
brave with lace and curls. 

Old Bolt crossed the deck to observe 
her. and stood beside the bovs. 

“Thats what they call a ship in these 
days, young gentlemen,” said he, “and ! 
can recollect predicting that iron would 
never come into fashion. because it isn’t 
its nature to float." 

“What is she, sir?” asked young 
Lothian, who had been ordered by Bolt 
to call hin sir as regularly as he addressed 
him. 

"A first-class battleship.” answered 
Captain Bolt, with the acid. prejudiced 
look of an old sailor who cannot dissociate 
sail from the sea. She is one of those 
ships that when they're launched the 
crowd cheers. They impress by size and 
thickness of scantling, and when their 
guns are mounted, my eye! what terrors 
to theeneiniesof God save the Queen! But, 
young gentlemen, even a giant may have a 
diseased heart; and huge and terrible as 
that ship looks— and as many like her 
look— her heart is diseased, and thev are 
not physicking her for it, and shell drop 
dead just when she's wanted." 

The youngsters starcd at Bolt, and then 
at the battleship. 

" Young gentlemen," said Bolt,“ never 
stare; for in all inv experience I never 
knew a starer an observer. Now, what's 
moving that ship? Yon can answer 
because you've heard of it, but all tue 
sanie you can't see it. If it was on deck 
it would be visible, and so would the 
disease. Suppose she was rigged as a 
full-rigged ship, and suppose you knew 
that most of her spars were sprung. by 
which 1 mean, broken. They stand up 
all right and look all right, but would 
you trust that ship with sprung masts in 
a fight, whose success shall be owing to 
the power of carrying a press if the need 
arose? Of course you wouldn't. But 
thats what the British Admiralty are 
doing. ‘hey are all old men up there, ana 
can't get away from ideas that don't 
belong to these times; and so they look 
after the training ship and fill her deck~ 
with men who don't understand the 
machinery by which war is to be waged. 
and through which battles are to be won. 
They don't go into the engine-room : 
they send the ship forth with a diseased 
heart, by neglecting the only part of her 
which means her life and her chances. 
Its a sad moral," said old Bolt, with a 
melancholy shake of his head, “to draw 
from a ship like that which may have cest 
the country a million of hard eash. Hi 
can’t go on, and the day's a-coming when 
that sort of ship will be entirely manned 
bv engineers who will command her, for 
the like of her is the tomb of the 
sailor ; Jaek knocked off the sea and went 
in a steamboat when steam came in, and 
the naval officer of the future who don't 
know the steamship as well as the chaps 
you can't see in the engine-room of that 


ship vonder, can only serve his country 


by going into the army or stopping 
ashore.” 
Whilst Bolt talked, a boat running 


under a big white lug might have been 
scen heading direct for the Pretty Polly. 
At the same moment a rich and sounding 
chorus broke from the forecastle of a 
small, full-rigged ship that was getting 
her anchor within a few cables of the 
brig. The breeze had slightly freshened, 
the little spaces of sleeping water were 
not fretted, the life of a small breeze of 
wind was in the whole extent of the 
Sound, and the spirit of the scene was 
deepened in beauty by a darker, tenderer, 
sweeter shade of blue throughout. 

The ship's forecastle chorus was 
plaintive: most of these working sailors’ 
melodies have something of melancholy 
in them. It is the song of departure 
from the land, the heart, the home ; it is 
a music that seems very fit to float out 
on the wings of the wind into the solitude 
of that liquid girdle which the ship shall 
presently centre. The forecastle chorus 
caught the ears of the boys, the clank of 
the windlass pawls timed the melody 
with metal pulses. Captain Bolt crossed 
the deck, and when he had gained the 
rail he saw the boat with ihe. white lug 
sall almost alongside, and Mr. Daniell 
and his son in the stern-sheets of her. 

Mr. Daniell was one of the merchant 
venturers of this vovage of incident; he 
held a considerable interest in the gew- 
gaws and curiosities with which two or 
three Birmingham manufacturers had 
lightly filled the brig’s hold. Captain 
Bolt therefore at the gangway received 
him with all the contortions of an old 
salt suddenly aftlicted by the inspirations 


of courtesy, and shook hands with 
Martin. The lad's sea-chest had been 
sent aboard at Sunderland, and ho 


vrought nothing with him into the brig 
but a handbag. Beyond a certain dim- 
ness in the flowery part of the eye and a 
little redness along the line of eyelash, 
you would not have guessed that the 
voung fellow was suffering much fromm 
his sight. He carried coloured glasses in 
his pocket, but seldom wore them. He 
rarely felt pain in his eyes; now and 
again his brows ached; and yet this fear 
attended him, that if the life he was 
about to enter failed as a cure, he must 
pass his days in darkness. 

"Can you see your shipmates across 
the deck, there?" said Captain Bolt, 
speaking as though he was the boy's 
father. 

* Quite plainly," answered Martin, and 
he called out * How d'ye do, Lothian? 
How are you, Bray and Smeaton ? " 

“I must say it before your father," 
said Captain Bolt. “I’m master of this 
brig and you're & young sailor under me, 
and therefore you must always call me 
‘sir’ in speaking to me.” 

Attend to that, Martin," 
Mr. Daniell. “I am not much 


exclaimed 
of a 


sailor mvself, but I should think that if 


discipline is wanted anywhere it’s at sea. 
His mother would have liked to see him 
off, but had not courage enough to say 
good-bye on board. 

„Well sir," said Captain Bolt, * since 
it was the will of the Lord that weakness 
was to be served out to human nature, it 
is but right that women should get most of 
it.“ Then he roared out—“ Mr. Jones! " 
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„Sir, answered the mate from the 
forecastle. 

* Man the windlass.” 

„I' stop till yeu're actually moving," 
said Mr. Daniell, and after à brief look 
round he descended with his son into the 
cabin. 

Martin was not wanted on deck. He 
would have been in the way with his 
ignorance and bad sieht. He would have 
been of no more use than an admiral in 
an engine-room or a jackass on the foot- 
plate of a locomotive. We must be 
trained to know, and the application of 
our knowledge will depend not onlv upon 
our eyesight, but upon the shapes of our 
heads. 

Martin. shared a cabin with Reuben 
Bray. The little berth was fitted up 
wich two plain white deal bunks, one on 
top of the other, and a washstand, but the 
lad’s sea-chests must serve as chests of 
drawers. Bach bunk contained a miat- 
tress, a bolster, and a couple of blankets. 
The little room was lighted. by a thick 
glass senttle in the brig's side. 

Mr. Daniell looked around him with a 
full heart. He might never see his son 
again. This little hole of a bedroom was 
not home. Jt was the prescription of 
two almost hopeless doctors. He prayed 
in the depths of his soul that God would 
look down upon his child and preserve 
his sight, and return him in safety to the 
parents who would miss him, who would 
be thinking of him when the winter 
wind groaned in the chimney, when the 
moonshine of the spring frosted the pale 
buildings of the streets. But he held his 
peace. He witnessed the emotion of 
leave-taking in his boy's face, and as 
they stood a moment in silence they 
heard the dulled chorus of the forecastle. 

In this age getting under weigh simply 
means the letting. go of a line or two, or 
the lifting of an anchor, the stroke of a 
bell. the tremors of a fabric to the revolu- 
tions of engines. But the getting under 
weigh of a sailing-ship is a more or less 
complicated mManceuvre in proportion as 
the watching eye is more or less nautical. 

The Pretty ¢olly was riding head to 
wind. Her flying jibboom-end pointed 
over the coast about Rum Bay. Her 
starboard anchor was down, and this the 
men on the forecastle were heaving up. 
Now, as there was no propeller and no 
paddle-wheel, this was to be done: chain 
must be hove short, the jib hoisted, and 
the helm put to port, then the anchor 
comes up to the bows. The brig pays off 
under the jib; when she gathers | headw ay 
sail is made and the helm shifted. Now 
she is before the wind, everything is to 
be trimmed aloft, and the anchor catted 
and fished. 

When Mr. Daniell and his son returned 
on deck the anchor was off the ground, 
the windlass chorus was sweeping down 
the breeze, the flying jibboom was outward 
bound, Bolt was fetching echoes from 
aloft, and it was time for Mr. Daniell to 
go. Very fair was the look of that 
morning. ‘The breeze had freshened, 
here and there was the wink of foam, 
and high above the mastheads long lines 
of white, cloud-like feather-pens were 
pointing down the sky to the Channel. 

Mr. Daniell pressed his son's hand; he 
could not shake hands with the other 
youngsters, because Bray was loosing the 
mainroyal and Smeaton the main.top- 
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gallant sail, and Lothian and an ordinary 
seaman the main topsail, whilst a couple 
of sailors were letting fall canvas forward. 
50 Mr. Daniell grasped Bolt by the hand, 
and Bolt simply said: » You and your 
lady shall have him back, sir, safe and 
sound, with the eyes of the keenest-sighted 
aboard.” 

And in that sort of silence which a very 
thin partition divides from the man’s dry 
sob, Mr. Daniell descended the brig's side 
and blew shorewards, with his face (until 
it glimmered into nothing) turned upon 
the brig. 

Now followed a lively halthour. The 
prettiest marine sight in this wide world 
was the flash of the British frigate into 
radiant wings from the truck to the 
water-ways. This is a thing of beauty 
that is past. and has therefore failed to 
prove a jov for ever. But it is still a 
pretty sight to watch a ship making sail 
and starting on a voyage. They are slow 
in the Merchant Service because they are 
few, and the yard mounts sluggishly to 
the drag of che: ap labour. But by degrees 
the vessel is clothed; the running con- 
ment cf command sets the chirp of the 
parrel, the squeak of the sheave, to a 
rude hoarse music; and by the time that 
Rame Head was about three-quarters ot 
a mile astern the Pretty Polly was raising 
a little buzz of foam under the great 
gilt parrot, the canvas was full and stir- 
less, and the lustrous feather-pens on 
high sailed stately with the brig, and 
pointed the road to the Channel course. 

By noon she was heading for the 
Atlantic, for Plymouth Sound lies far 
west upon the pleasant garden-land of 
England. and the few rocks where Britain 
crumbles away into the azure main are 
not very fur off. It blew a pleasant wind 
—a long and lazy swell under-ran the 
airy frolic of the sea. Several ships and 
steamers were in sight, and the coast 
stretched in a dim, moist shadow along 
the starboard beam. They had trimined 
sail to the shift of course, the brig heeled 
a little, and the lofty motions of her royal 
mastheads tuned the floating under-run 
of the wide and lazy swell. The clipper 
bow blew the white foam from the vellow 
sheathing, and under the dolphin-striker 
the air was the white-ash breeze of tho 
oar, so bright was the seething salt, 
refractive the sweeping atinosphere. 

Now Captain Bolt, who was an oid 
shell and very knowing in "the ropes,” 
nad made up his mind on two points: 
first, that the routine of the deep-water 
voyage should begin at eight bells of tlie 
first "day of the brig's departure from. 
Plymouth; next that the brig should 
possess a second mate. It had been 
presumed that Bolt intended to keep 
watch and wateh with the mate, No 
presumption could have been more falla- 
cious. Captain Bolt had chosen his crew 
with an eye to the selection of a second 
mate when the brig was fairly at sea 
after leaving Plymouth. Ile had a 
money interest in the voyage, and the 
saving of wages, therefore, was naturally 
a matter that concerned him personall; . 
So he would have a second mate who 
would do the work of a certificated man, 
but he would receive no more than the 
wages he signed for, which scheme Bolt 
thought clever, and perhaps it was, for it 
would save expense and also preserve 
Bolt from the obligation of getting ont or 
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bed every four hours to relicve the mate. 
He was fifty-eight years of age, had in- 
curred four several moral responsibilities. 
was again at sea in the old life, and 
meant to be comfortable. 

The crew were at work about the 
decks; all good men. selected by Bolt, 
who knew a sailor when he saw him. 
They had been divided into watches for 
the North Sea and Channel with the 
understanding that there would be a rc- 
division after le: aving the Sound. This 
meant the selection of a second mate. 
The four young gentlemen were gronped 
on the lee-side of the quarter-deck. ‘They 
were "first vovagers," and had no notes 
outside of school experiences to compare. 
Martin Daniell asked questions about 
things which he sometimes saw clearly 
and sometimes dimly, For example: if 
he looked at the dog-vane at the main- 
royal masthead it would gleam vividly 
in a streak of red attached to a piece of 
brass that turned upon a spindle; for an 
instant it was in his eyes and then it was 
cone, but if after a little he looked again 
he saw it, and then it vanished. ‘This 
was his problem of vision that had 
puzzled the doctors. But he could hold 
objects long enough in. view to be able to 
ask questions abont them. and the others 
who had sailed down the North Sea and 
the British Channel answered him as best 
they could. 

It was certain, however, that Bolt 
would not trust the lad aloft. But plenty 
of hard work was to be found for him in 
pulling and hauling on deck, in. scraping 
and holystoning and the like; for there 
is no light work fit for ladies at sea on 
board a sailing ship, unless it be the 
making of knots, the pointing of ropes’ 
ends, or the plaiting of sennit for gaskets. 

Suddenly the man standing at the 
wheel struck a little brass bell hanging 
within arm's reach. He struck eight 
bells with a brief pause between every 
two. Immediately a man sprang to the 
forecastle bell, and made the hour noon 
without help of the sextant. 

* Send all hands aft. Mr. Jones!“ sang 
out Captain Bolt to the mate, who was 
standing in the gangway. 

The men gathered in a little crowd 
abaft the mainmast. It was customary 
in former times for the captain before the 
men had been divided into watches to ad- 
dressa few words to them. Severalcustoms 
of this sort have disappeared. | Captain 
Bolt did not intend to perpetuate the 
tradition; he cleared his throat. and 
simply said : 

J don't intend to wait for the evening 
to start the working-life of this voyage. 
Before you're again divided I want one 
of you to act as second mate. Will vou 
choose hin?“ 

He did not mean to be sarcastic; he 
“knew the ropes," and so did the men, 
who conformed to the old forecastle philo- 
sophy. “Lads, let the captain choose; 
for if we choose a man we shan't be able 
to complain of hun." 

So a sulor named Dil Larfin 
claimed. We'll leave it to vou. sir.” 

Bolt instantly said. * Then I choose 
John Green." 

This had been preconcerted between 
Captain Bolt and John Green. and Green 
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came out from among the men and stood 
near Paul Jones trying to look surprised. 
The crew were then for the second time 
divided into watches, and Martin Daniell 
and Douglas Lothian were claimed for 
the captain’s or starboard watch, and 
Arthur Smeaton and Reuben Bray for 
the mate's or port watch. 

They went to dinner that day (cabin 
and forecastle) at one bell, half an hour 
after noon. This brig was not a great 
oceun mail steamer where dinner is 
served in the evening, where the saloon, 
as Jong as a street, is festive with tables. 
radiant with silver and flowers, wlute as 
the gleam of the falling star in the piercing 
spark of the electric light. Nevertheless, 
the little cabin of the Pretty Polly looked 
very comfortable at half-past noon that 
day. 
fellow named Mark Wells. He had laid 
the cloth and decorated it with black- 
handled knives and forks with two prongs. 
A decanter glowed abreast of the captain's 
chair, and there were two bottles of beer 
for the young gentlemen who were to eat 
with the captain. ‘This little sea-parlour 
was further civilised by some shelves of 
books, in which you would have found 
Marrvat’s works, “ The Mariner’s Chro- 
nicle,” twelve volumes of The Nautical 
Magazine,” a number of B.O.P.” Annuals, 
* Norrie’s Epitome,” “ The Nautical 
Almanac," one or two volumes about 
practical seamanship, and the like. 

Presently the cabin servant descended 
the companion-steps with the dinner. Of 
course they would be served with a fresh 
mess, and to-day a boiled leg of mutton 
and a big dish of potatoes and some 
boiled onions, of which Captain Bolt was 
uncommonly fond, smoked their combined 
incense into the skylight, through whose 
wire-protected glass you saw the milky 
softness of the swelling sail, whilst spokes 
of sunshine breaking into a flood of light 
upon the side of the cabin lifted and fell 
to the swing of the brig on the beam heave. 
as she shredded the little leaping surge 
into sudden splendours of smoking snow. 

Captain Bolt, with his hair and whiskers 
freshly brushed. came out of his cabin. 
Martin Daniell and Douglas Lothian, 
who, as I have told vou, were in his 
or the second mate's watch, stood wait- 
ing. When Bolt seated himself, they sat 
down. and the captain began to carve thie 
boiled leg of mutton. 

“Well, young gentlemen," said hc. 
whilst he played his elbow, “let us hope 
that this voyage will be swift and coin- 
fortable, and that it will turn out a real 
cure for sore eyes. D'ye like boiled 
mutton, Mr. Daniell?“ 

“I don't think I should, sir, if I felt 
Sen-sick.“ answered the young fellow. 
* Bue [ don't." 

“ No call to feel ashamed if you did, 
said Bolt. * I was never sea-sick in my 
life, but a greater sailor than I am, him 
that won the battle of Trafalgar, was con- 
stantly sea-sick. whether at anchor or 
whether under weich." 

Wells, the attendant, uncorked the 
bottles, and went on deck to wait until 
the captain should sing out for the 
pudding. 

* You may ask any questions vou like. 
young gentlemen," said Captain Bolt. 


The cabin servant was a young. 
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"I am more than your nautical school- 
master; I'in your friend, and vour 
father's friend. Mind you regularly say 
vour prayers before turning in. If God's 
to be fonnd anywhere, He's to be found at 
sea, as you'll discover of a dark, quiet 


night, when all is loneliness and re- 
flection.” 

" Do you say your prayers, Captan: 
Jolt ? asked Daniell. 


Never miss 'ein, unless I forget ein 
through being called out in à hurry.’ 
answered Bolt, whose whiskers worked, 
as he chewed, like the beard of a rumina- 
ting goat. 

In all your long going to sea, sir." 
said Lothian, * you will have scen a great 
many things? 

“Seen them and acted them.“ an- 
swered Bolt, with the superior smile of 
venerable memory. “And I'll tell vou 
the queerest thing that ever happened to 
me. When I was an ordinary seaman I 
dreaint that the ship I was going to sail 
in was lost. She was blown across the 
Channel on to the French coast. failed to 
claw off, and all hands but two perished. 
Now that dream was so life- like, it was 
and drowning, so I 
refused to join her, and was very properly 
locked up: for you see, young gentlemen. 
I had got my advance, and had nothine 
to say against the ship, and it was right 
that I should be punished for allowing my 
mind to be operated on by a dream. But 
what followed? The ship was lost. just 
where I dreamt she was, and only two 
hands managed to get ashore. Now that 
vurn's as true as that there joint is 
mutton!’ 

“Some boys," said Lothian, “try hard 
to look like sailors before they go to sea. 
I knew a boy who rolled about on his leg- 
as though he couldn't get rid of the habit 
of the heaving deck." 

* I began to roll a little before I came 
aboard here,” exclaimed Daniell, laughing. 
“ My father wants me to be a soldier. If 
my sight gets better, I don't think I 
shall go into the Army." 

* A boy should be born for his calling." 
said Captain Bolt. “I knew a lad who 
was fond of plaving parson. The nurse 
would put his night-gown on, and he'd 
pet upon a chair and “preach to her over 
the back of it. That boy's now doing wel! 
in the Church.” 

wanted to be a clown when I was 
six vears old,” said Lothian. 

“They say," said Captain Bolt, “that 
it is the man that makes the calling. 
Whoever says it, says wrong. It’s the 
calling that makes the man. The servant 
looks down the area, the barber at your 
cheek, the bootingker at your boots, the 
tailor at your coat, the hatter at your hat. 
Calling is a habit, and the eye expresses 
it, and so does the man.” 

As Bolt pronounced these words a 
sudden confusion was heard on deck. 
The plank was stamped by running feet. 
and a noise of hoarse bawling was in the 
wind. The rolling and lunging brig in a 
few heartbeats sat upright, with a dim 
rattling of canvas like to the sound of a 
volley tired at a distance. : 

Captain Bolt, followed by the boys, 
rushed on deck. 

( To be continued.) 
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WILLIAM J. HYPPERBONE; OR, THE WILL OF AN ECCENTRIC. 


ir next day the great railway station at 
Chicago was a scene of intense excite- 
ment. What was the reason of this excite- 
ment? Evidently the presence of a traveller 
in a tourist suit, with an artist's kit on his 
back, followed by a young negro carrying a 
light portmanteau and with a bag slung 
across his shoulder, who had come to catch 
the 8.10 train. 

There is no scarcity of railroads in the 
federal republic. They run through the 
country in all directions. The capital of the 
railroads of the United States exceeds fifty- 
five milliards of francs, and seven hundred 
thousand men are engaged in working them. 
At Chicago alone, there are three hundred 
ihousand passengers a day, besides the ten 
thousand tons of newspapers and letters that 
are carried every year. 

Consequently it mattered not how caprice 
might send them across the States, none of 
the seven players would find it difficult to 
zet there or would meet with much delay on 
the road. And in addition to these railroads 
there were the steamers and boats on the 
lakes, eanals, and rivers. Chicago is easy to 
get at and not less easy to leave. 

Max Real had returned the night before 
zom his excursion and was standing among 
the crowd which encumbered the Auditorium, 
when his number was announced by Torn- 
brock. No one knew he was there, for no 
one was aware of his return. When his 
name was called there was an ominous 
silence, broken by the powerful voice of 
Commodore Urrican, who shouted from his 
place: 

* Absent! ” 

* Present! " was the reply. 

And Max Real, greeted with applause, 
1nounted the stage. 

Ready to start?" asked the president of 
the Eccentric Club, approaching the artist. 

Ready to start, and to win!“ replied the 
voung artist with a smile. 

Commodore Urrican, like a Polynesian 
cannibal, would have eaten him alive. 

That excellent fellow Harris T. Kymbale 
stepped up to him, and said without bitter- 
ness’; 

A pleasant journey to you, comrade ! ” 

* A pleasant journey to you also, when the 
day comes for you to pack your things!” 
replied Max Heal. And they shook hands 
cordially. 

Neither Hodge Urrican nor Tom Crabbe- - 
the one furious, the other as stupid as 
usual—thought it necessary to join in the 
journalist's compliments. 

As to the Titburys, they had but one wish, 
that all the worst luck of the game should 
fall to this first starter, that he might fall 
into the well of Nevada or thrust himself 
into the prison of Missouri.and stay there for 
the rest of his life. 

As he passed Lizzie Wag, Max Real bowed 
respectfully and said : 

„Allow me, miss, to wish you good 
luck—— ” 

“ But that is to speak against your own 
interest, sir," said the girl, somewhat sur- 
prised. | 

* Never mind that, 1niss ; rest assured that 
I really mean it.” 

“ I thank you, sir," replied Lizzie Wag. 

And Jovita Foley whispered into her 
friend's ear the very judicious remark : “ He 
is rather good-looking, this Max Real, and if, 
as he wishes, he lets you arrive first, he vill 
be better-looking still.” 

The proceedings beingover, the Auditorium 
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CHAPTER VII.— THE FIRST TO START. 


was gradually evacuated, and the result 
immediately spread through the town. 

The * Hypperbone match," as it was 
called by the public, had begun. 

In the evening Max Real completed his 
preparations—simple as they were—and the 
next morning he embraced his mother, after 
a formal promise to write to her as often as 
possible. Then he left 3997 Halsted Street, 
preceded by the faithful Tommy, and arrived 
on foot at the railway station ten minutes 
before the departure of the train. 

That the railroads radiated from Chicago 
on all sides he was well aware, and all he 
had to do was to choose between the two or 
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Such was the opinion given by Tornbrock 
when he wus consulted on the subject. The 
memorandum drawn up by William J. 
Mypperbone required Max Real to go to 
Fort Riley in Kansas, and it was enough for 
him to be there within a fortnight after his 
departure, so as to receive by telegram the 
number of the second spin which concerned 
him-—that is, the eighth in the game. In 
fact, among the fifty States placed on the 
board in the order we know, there were but 
three to which the player had to go as 
quickly as possible, to be there in the event 
of chance sending another player to replace 
him by the next spin. These were 
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Was he in form?" 


three lines that went to Kansas. This State 
does not adjoin Illinois, but is only separated 
from it by the State of Missouri; thus the 
journey imposed by fate on the young painter 
did not exceed five hundred and fifty or six 
hundred miles, according to the route he 
selected. 

“ I do not know Kansas," he said to him- 
self, “ and here is an opportunity for me to 
see the American desert, as they used to call 
it. Among the farmers there the French 
Canadians are not badly spoken of. I shall 
be at home there, for there is nothing 
against my going as I like, providing I get 
to the place picked out for me." 

There was nothing against his doing so. 


Louisiana, the nineteenth square, assigned 
to the inn; Nevada, the thirtieth square, 
assigned to the well; and Missouri, thc 
fifty-second square, assigned to the prison. 

Nothing could be better than for him to 
be able to go to his destination in the school- 
boy way, as the French have it. But we 
can hardly suppose Commodore Urrican or 
Hermann Titbury spending their patience 
and their money by loitering on the way. 
They would drive on at full speed, little 
desirous of transire videndo. 

The route adopted by Max Real was this. 
Instead of going the shortest way to Kansas 
City, by crossing Illinois and . Missouri 
obliquely from east to west, he took the 
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Grand Trunk, the railroad 3,786 miles long 
which runs from New York to San Francisco 

-+ Ocean to Ocean,” as they say in America. 
A run of about five hundred miles would 
take him to Omaha, on the Nebraska frontier, 
and from there on board one of the steam- 
boats which descend the Missouri he could 
reach the metropolis of Kansas. Then asa 
tourist. as artist, he could arrive at Fort 
Riley on the day appointed. 

When Max Real entered the station he 
found there a crowd of spectators. Before 
they wayered heavy sums on the game about 
to be played, the people who were going to 
bet, as unhappily some people will on any- 
thing, wished to see with their own eyes the 
first of the players to get off. Did his looks 
inspire confidence? Was he in form? Was 
there a chance of his becoming a favourite 
notwithstanding the possibility of the fines 
to pay stopping him on his journey ? 

It must be confessed that Max Real did 
not please his fellow-citizens by carrying his 
painter's kit. Jonathan is a practical man, 
and thought that Real need not have 
troubled himself about seeing the country or 
making pictures; he should have travelled 
as a player in the game and not as an artist. 
In the opinion of the majority, the game 
invented by William J. Hypperbone was 
raised to the height of a national question 
and should be played seriously. If any of 
the seven did not play the game with all the 
ardour they could muster, it would be a 
breach of the conventionatities with the 
immense majority of the citizens of free 
America. And the result was that among 
the disappointed spectators not one decided 
to go by train with Max Real, as far at least 
as the first station, to give him a good “ send 
off,” as it is called. The cars were oecupied 
entirely by passengers whom the require- 
ments of commerce or industry called away 
from Chicago. 

Max Real, quite at his ease, installed 
himself in one of the seats, and Toniny sat 
near him, for the time had gone by when 
whites would not remain in the same com- 
partment with people of colour. 

At last the whistle was heard. the train 
began to move, the powerful locomotive 
puffed from its wide mouth great showers of 
sparks mingled with the steam. And amid 
the crowd remaining on the platform there 
was noticed Commodore Urrican glaring 
threateningly on the first to start. 

From the weather point of view the 
journey began badly. Do not forget that in 
America at this latitude—and it is on much 
the same parallel as northern Spuin— 
winter does not end until the month of 
April. Over these vast territories, which no 
mountain shelters, it is prolonged to this 
season of the year, and the atmospheric 
currents from the polar regions are freely 
unloosed over it. If the cold began to give 
way before the rays of the sun of May, 
storms were still troubling the air. Dense 
low clouds, from which fell heavy showers, 
hung in confused masses on the horizon and 
shut it in. An unfortunate circumstance 
for a painter in search of sunny landscapes. 
Far better to have toured through the 
States in the early days of spring. Later 
the heat would become insupportable. 
After all there was reason for hoping that 
the bad weather would not last beyond 
the end of the month, and there were 
already signs of better meteorological condi- 
tions. 

And now a word with regard to the young 
negro who had for two years been in the 
service of Max Real and was to accompany 
him on a journey that would probably be 
fertile in surprises. He was, as we know, 
a boy of seventeen, and consequently born 
free, for the emancipution of the slaves dated 
from the war of secession, which ended thirty 
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vears before, to the great honour of the 
Americans and of humanity. 

Tominy's father and mother, who lived in 
the slavery times, were born im this State of 
Kansas, where the strife was so violent 
between the abolitionists and the Virginian 
planters. His parents -and stress should be 
laid on this point. — had not to undergo too 
rigorous a fate, and their life had been much 
easier than that of most of their kin. Living 
under a good master, a man thoughtful and 
just, they had considered themselves as being 
of the family, and when abolition was pro- 
claimed they had no more desire to leave him 
than he had to get rid of them. 

Tommy then was born free, and after the 
death of his parents and their master— was 
it the influence of atavism or the remem- 
brance of the happy days of his childhood ?— 
he was much embarrassed at finding himself 
alone in face of the necessities of life. Per- 
haps his young mind did not grasp the 
advantages of this great act of emancipation 
when he had to trust to his own resources to 
get along with, when he had to think of to- 
morrow, who had never before thought of the 
future, and to whom the present was every- 
thing. And were they not more numerous 
than was thought, these poor people who 
regretted as the children they still were that 
they had become free servants after having 
been slaves ? 

Fortunately Tommy had the opportunity 
of being recommended to Max Real. He 
was fairly intelligent, open-hearted, well- 
behaved, and ready to love those who showed 
the slightest affection for him. He became 
attached to the young artist, with whom he 
found a permanent situation. 

One regret, one only, he had ~and he did 
not conceal it—that he did not belong to him 
in a more complete way, and he often said 
SO. 

* But why ?" Max Real would ask. 

„Because, if vou were iny master, if you 
had bought me. I should belong to you." 

" And what would you gain by that, my 
boy?" 

“I would gain that you could not send me 
away, as you can do with a servant that does 
not please you." 

“But who talks of sending you away? 
Besides, if you were my slave I could always 
sell you." 

Needless to say, Tommy was delighted to 
accompany him during this journey about 
the United States. He would have had a 
heavy heart to see him set out alone, though 
it might have been for only a few days. And 
who knew how long this game would last if 
the winner took weeks, and perhaps months, 
to reach the sixty-third square ? 

Whether the journey was short or long, it 
was certainly very disagreeable during this 
first day between the windows clouded with 
steam and rain. The country had to be 
traversed without being seen. Everything 
was lost in the grey tones abhorred by 
painters; the sky, the birds, the villages, 
the houses, the railway stations, the land- 
scape of Illinois appeared confusedly through 
the mists. All that could be identified were 
the high chimneys of the Napiersville flour- 
mills, and the roofs of the Aurora match 
factory. Nothing could be seen of Oswego, 
of Yorkville, of Sandwich, of Mendoza, of 
Princeton, of Rock Island, of its superb 
bridge across the Mississippi, whose waters 
surround the island; nothing of that State 
property transformed into an arsenal where 
hundreds of guns lie side by side among the 
green thickets and flowering shrubs. 

Max Real was much disappointed. In 
passing through these storms be would find 
nothing worth remembering for his art. He 
might just as well sleep all day—as Tommy 
was doing conscientiously. 

Towards evening the rain ceased, the 


clouds rose into the higher zones, the sun 
set in cloths of gold on the horizon. This 
was a feast for the artist's eyes. But almost 
immediately the shades of twilight invaded 
the sky over the region separating Iowa from 
Illinois, and so the crossing of this country. 
although the night was clear enough, gave no 
satisfaction to Max Real, who soon closed 
his eyes and did not open them again unti’ 
dawn next day. 

And perhaps he was right in regretting 
that he had not stopped the night before a* 
Rock Island. 

* Yes, I was wrong, evidently wrong," he 
said to himself when henawoke. ** There was 
plenty of time, and I am not in a hurry for 
twenty-four hours. The day I thought of 
spending at Omaha I should have spent at 
Rock Island. From there to Davenport, that 
riverside city of the Mississippi, there is only 
the big river to cross, and I should have seen 
this Father of Waters, which I am perhap- 
called upon to see all the way down now that 
fate has sent me across these central 
States.” 

It was too late to indulge in such re- 
flections. The train was now running at fuil 
steam across the plains of Iowa. Max Real 
could not see Iowa City in the valley of tha: 
name, which for sixteen years was the capita! 
of the State, nor Des Moines, the present 
capital, an old fort built at the junction cf 
the river of that name and the Racoon, now 
a city of fifty thousand inhabitants, camped 
amid a network of railroads. 

At last the sun rose as the train was about 
to stop at Council Bluffs, almost on the 
State's boundary and three miles only fror. 
Omaha, an important town of this Nebraska 
of which the Missouri forms the natural 
frontier. 

There formerly was “The Rock of 
Council," where the tribes of the Far West 
assembled. From there started the expedi- 
tions of conquest or commerce which were 
to open up the regions intersected by the 
multiple ramifications of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and New Mexico. 

It cannot be said that Max Real ran 
through this first station of the Union Pacitic 
as he had run through many others since the 
previous evening. 

^ Let us get out," he said. 

„Have we arrived ?" asked Tommy, open- 
ing his eyes. 

“A man has always arrived —- when he i: 
anywhere!” 

And after this astonishingly positive repis. 
the two, one with knapsack on his back, the 
other with the portmanteau in his hand, 
stepped out on to the platform of the railway 
stution. 

The steamer would not leave Omaha before 
ten o'clock in the morning: it was now sis. 
and there was plenty of time to visit Counci: 
Bluffs, on the left bank of the Missouri. 
This was what they did after a short halt 
for the first breakfast. Then the futuie 
master and the future slave went otf between 
the two iron roads which lead to the two 
bridges over the river and form a double 
communication with the metropolis of Ne- 
braska. 

The sky had cleared. The sun was shoot. 
ing a sheaf of morning rays through the rift 
in the clouds that a light breeze from the 
east was gently driving above the plain. 
What satisfaction, after twenty-four hours' 
imprisonment in a railroad car, to swing 
along in this way with free and freshening 
stride! 

True, Max Real could not think of stopping 
to sketch on the way. Before his eyes lav 
long and barren beaches with nothing about 
them to tempt an artist's brush, and so he 
walked straight on towards the Missouri. 
that grand tributary of the Mississippi whict. 
was formerly called Mise Souri, Peti haneui, 


that is to say, in the Indian language, “the 
muddy river,’ which up to here is three 
thousand mules from its source. 

Max Real had an idea which doubtless 
would never have occurred to Commodore 
Urrican, nor the trainer of Tom Crabbe, 
nor cven Harris T. Kymbale: it was to keep 
away as much as he could from public 
curiosity. It was on this account that he 
had not announced his route when he 
left Chicago. The city of Omaha was 
no less interested than the others in 
this popular Game of the United States, 
and if it had known that the first to 
start had arrived that morning within 
its walls it would have received him 
with the honours due to a personage of 
such importance. 

A considerable town is this Omaha, 
and including its southern suburb it 
contains at least 150,000 inhabitants. 
It was owing to “the boom "--that 
which Réclus justly describes as * the 
period of puffery, of speculation, of 
stock-jobbing, and at the same time of 
furious work—that in 1854 it rose 
among the solitudes like so many others 
with all its equipment of industry and 
civilisation." Gamblers by instinct, 
how could the Omaba people resist the 
temptation to bet on one or other of 
the players whom blind destiny was 
<lispersing among the States of the 
Union? And here was one of them 
«disdaining to reveal his presence among 
them! Evidently this Max Real was 
doing nothing to win the favour of his 
fellow-citizens. At a modest hotel, 
without giving his name or occupation, 
fhe took his repast. It was possible, 
besides, that hazard might send him 
several times to Nebraska or the States 
which the Grand Trunk serves to the 
svestward. 

At Omaha begins that long iron road 
called the Pacific Union between Omaha 
and Ogden and the Sonthern Pacific 
between Ogden and San Francisco. As 
to the lines which put Omaha in con- 
nection with New York, there are so 
many that travellers find their only 
difficulty in making their choice. 

There, unrecognised, Max Real walked 
about the principal quarters of this 
town, which is just as much like a 
chess-board as its neighbour, Council 
Bluffs, there being fifty-four blocks, all 
rectangular and all bounded by recti- 
lineal lines. 

It was ten o'clock when Max Real, 
folloved by Tommy, returned towards 
the Missouri by the north of the town 
and went down to the quay near the 
steamboat wharf. 

The Dean Richmond was ready to 
start. Her boilers were snoring like a 
drunken man, her engine beam was 
only waiting for the order to begin to 
move above her spar-deck. 

The day would suffice for the Dean 
Richmond after a run of 150 miles to 
reach Kansas City. 

Max Real and Tommy installed them- 
selves on the upper gallery near the 
stern. Ah! if the passengers had only 
known that one of the players in this 
famous game was to descend in their com- 
pany the Missourian waters as far as the 
town of Kansas, what an enthusiastic wel- 
come he would have had! But Max Real 
continued to keep the strictest incognito, and 
Tommy was not allowed to betray it. 

At ten minutes past ten the hawsers were 
cast off, the powerful paddle-wheels were put 
in motion, and the steamboat started down 
the river, which is dotted with floating 
pumice-stone from its sources in the gorges 
of the Rocky Mountains. 
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The banks of the Missouri are flat and 
green, and have none of that strange aspect 
given them higher up by the gigantic rocks 
of which they there consist. Here the yellow 
river is no longer interrupted by cataracts, 
weirs, locks, nor troubled with falls and 
rapids. Swollen by the material brought 
down by its tributaries from the farthest 
regions of Canada, it owes much to its 
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that of the Platte is more suitable, owing to 
its meandering between grassy banks that 
are very bare, and its bed is of little depth. 
Twenty-five miles farther on the steamboat 
stopped at Nebraska City, which town is 
practically the port of Lincoln, the State 
capital, although that is twenty leagues to 
the west of the river. 

During the afternoon Max Real was able 


** He would have been deaf not to have heard." 


numerous affluents, of which the chief is the 
Yellowstone River. 

The Dean Richmond sped rapidly down 
the river among the flotilla of steam vessels 
and sailing vessels, which are not found 
above this owing to the course being hardly 
navigable, ice encumbering in winter, and 
drought making it shallow during the 
summer. 

They reached Platte City, on the river 
which gives one of its names to the State, 
for it is also called the Nebraska. But really 


to get a few sketches about Atkinson and at 
a remarkable spot near Leavenworth, where 
the Missouri is spanned by one of the most 
beautiful bridges along its course. Here in 
1827 was built the fort destined to defend 
the country against the Indian tribes. 

It was nearly midnight when the young 
painter and Tommy landed at Kansas City. 

They had still a dozen days to get to Fort 
Riley, the place indicated in this State by 
William J. Hypperbone’s memorandum. 

Max Real soon selected an hotel of decent 
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appearance, where he passed a good night, 
after twenty-four hours in a railway train 
and fourteen on a steamer. 

The next day was devoted to visiting the 
town, or rather the two towns, for there are two 
Kansases, situated on the same right bank of 
the Missouri, which here has a sharp bend, 
but separated by the Kansas River, one 
belonging to the State of Kansas, the other 
to that of the Missouri. The second is by 
far the more important, with 130,000 
inhabitants, while the other has but 38,000. 
In reality they would form but one and the 
same city if they were in the same State. 

Max Heal had no intention of staying 
more than a day in Kansas of Kansas or 
Kansas of Missouri. The two towns are as 
much alike as two chess-boards, and if you 
have seen one you have seen the other. 
And so in the morning of May 4 he 
started for Fort Riley, and this time it was 
as an artist that he travelled. True, he 
took the railroad, but he intended to alight 
at the stations that pleased him in search of 
landscape studies which he could turn to 
profitable use, if he were not the first to 
arrive, although the first to start. 

This is no longer the American desert of 
former times. The vast plain gradually 
rises towards the west to an altitude of 400 
feet on the fronticr of Colorado. and its 
successive undulations are cut up by wide 
wooded bottoms, separated by the steppes as 
far as the eye can reach, which a hundred 
years ago were roamed over by the Kansas, 
Nez Percés, Otea, and other Indian tribes. 

But what has brought about the complete 
transformation of the country is the disap- 
pearance of the cypress groves and fir groves, 
the planting of millions of fruit trees on the 
savannahs, and the establishing of nurseries 
to supply tbe orchards and vineyards. 
Immense tracts are devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of sorghum used in the manufacture of 
sugar, alternated with fields of barley, rye, 
buckwheat, oats, wheat, which make Kansas 
one of the richest States of the Union. 

There are many different species of 
flowering plants, and particularly noticeable 
on the banks of the Kansas are the innumer- 
able clumps with cottony leaves, some 
herbaceous, some frutescent, that impregnate 
the air with an odour of turpentine. 

In going from station to station, in stroll- 
ing off for four or five miles across country, 
in sketching in several canvases, Max Real 
spent a week in reaching Topeka, where he 
arrived during the afternoon of May 13. 

Topeka is the capital of Kansas. It 
derives its name from the wild potatoes 
which abound on the slopes of the valley. 
The town occupies the southern bank of the 
stream, and has a suburb on the opposite 
bank. 

A half-day’s rest was taken as necessary 
by Max Real and the young negro—rest 
which was interrupted next day by a visit 
to the capital. Its 32,000 inhabitants were 
unaware that they had amongst them the 
celebrated player whose name had already 
begun to appear on the newspaper contents 
bills, but they were waiting to greet him on 
his way. They had never imagined that to 
get to Fort Riley he had taken any other 
way than that which skirts the Kansas and 
runs through Topeka. They were waiting 
in expectation, and Max Real departed at 
dawn on the 14th without his presence 
being suspected for an instant. 

Fort Riley, at the confluence of the Smoky 
Hill and Republican rivers, is some sixty 
miles away. Max Real could get there that 
evening if convenient, or next morning if the 
fancy took him to linger on the way, whicn 
was what he did, having left the train at 
Manhattan. But he had a narrow escape of 
being stopped at the outset of the game and 
losing the right to continue. The artist was 
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almost too much for the chess-man that 
chance was moving across this region. In 
the afternoon Max Real and Tommy got out 
at the last station but one, three or four 
miles from Fort Riley, and made for the left 
bank of the Kansas. As half a day was 
enough to allow for this distance, even if 
they had to walk it, there was nothing to be 
anxious about. 

The charming landscape that suddenly 
greeted his eyes tempted Max Real to stop 
on the river bank. In an angle of the 
stream amid varied light and shade stood one 
of the survivors of an old cypress grove, its 
branches overhanging from one bank to the 
other. At its base were the remains of an 
adobe hut, and behind extended a vast 
prairie studded with flowers, principally 
showy sunflowers. Beyond the Kansas was 
a depth of verdure, mostly in heavy shadow, 
pierced here and there by the brilliant rays 
of the sun. Asa composition the picture 
was perfect. 


“What a beautiful view!" said Max Real. 


** In two hours I can finish a sketch of it." 
And, as we shall see immediately, it was not 
the sketch but himself that was nearly 
finished. 

The young painter was seated on the bank, 
his little canvas fixed in the lid of his colour- 
box, and he had been working away for 
forty minutes without intermission when a 
distant noise—quadrupedante sonitu of 
Virgil —was heard io the eastward of him. 
It seemed like a rush of horsemen across the 
plain that bordered the left bank. 

Tommy was lying at the foot of a tree 
when this increasing noise woke him from 
the half sleep into which he had so willingly 
subsided. 

His master hearing nothing and not even 
turning his head, he rose and walked up the 
bank a little way so as to get a better view. 

The noise then got louder, and on the 
edge of the horizon rose clouds of dust, 
which the breeze, then freshening, was 
driving towards the west. 

Tommy returned hastily, and, seized with 
alarm, said: 

„Master!“ 

The painter, absorbed in his work, did not 
reply. 

" Master!" repeated Tommy in an 
anxious voice, placing his hand on his 
shoulder. ; 

"Eh! What is up, Tommy?" replied 
Max Real, busily mixing with the tip of his 
brush a little sienna and vermilion. 

“ Master—do you not hear that?” said 
Tommy. 

He would have been deaf not to have 
heard the rumbling of this tumultuous gallop. 

Instantly Max Heal arose, put his palette 
on the grass, and ran to the edge of the 
bank. 


Five hundred yards away was a vast 


assemblage of horses raising clouds of dust 
and vapour and neighing furiously, a sort of 
avalanche precipitated on to the plain. In 
a few moments the avalanche would be at 
the river. 

The only possible flight was towards the 
north. Gathering up his kit, Max Real, pre- 
ceded by Tommy, ran off in that direction. 

The horde which approached at full speed 
was composed of many thousands of horses 
and mules which the State formerly bred in 
8 reserve on the bank of the Missouri, but 
since autocars and bicycles had come into 
fashion these hippomotors had been left to 
themselves and wandered about the country. 
These had evidently taken fright, and 
perhaps had been on the gallop for several 
hours. 
fields, had been 


the cultivated lands 


devastated on their path, and if the river did 


not oppose an insurmountable barrier, where 
would they go? 


` returned to the hotel. 


No obstacle had stopped them; the 


Max Real and Tommy, although they ran 
with all their might, were nearly caught, 
and would have been trampled to death 
under those terrible hoofs if they had not 
climbed up into the lower branches of :. 
vigorous walnut-tree, the only tree within 
reach. | | 

It was then five o'clock in the evening. 

There they remained in safety, and when 
the last of the herd had disappeared alon: 
the river— 

“Quick! Quick!“ said Max Real. 

Tommy was in no hurry ‘to leave the 
branch on which he sat astride. 

“ Quick, I tell you, or I shall lose six- 
teen million dollars, and shall not be able 
to make you a vile slave! 

Max Heal was joking ; there was no risk 
of his being late at Fort Riley. For this 
reason, instead of returning to the station. 
which was now some distance away, and 
where he might not have caught a train, he 
proceeded quietly on foot, and, when the 
evening came, walked towards the distant 


lights that shone on the horizon. 


In this way the last part of the journey 
was accomplished, and eight o’clock had not 
quite struck when Max Real and Tommy 
found themselves before the Jackson Hotel. 

The first to start was thus at the spot 
chosen by William J. Hypperbone in the 
eighth square. And why this choice? 


‘Probably because, if Missouri, situated in 


the geographic centre of the Union, has been 
called the Central State, Kansas, on the 
other hand, might be as justly called <u 
from its occupying the geometric centre, and 
Fort Riley is in the very centre of this State. 
And, 2s marking this, a monument has been 
built near Fort Riley, just at the junction of _ 
the Smoky Hill and Republican Rivers. 

At last Max Real was safe and sound at 
Fort Riley. Next morning he went out from. 


the Jackson Hotel, where he had put up, and 


called at the post-office and asked if a tele- 


^ gram were waiting for him. 


. " Your name, sir ? " asked the clerk. 

“ Max Real." 

„Max Real—of Chicago?“ 

In person." 

* And one of the players in the Noble 
Game of the United States of America? ”’ 

, " Quite so." 

Impossible this time to maintain his in- 
cognito, and the news of Max Real's presence 
spread through the town. 

It was then amid much cheering, but to 
his great annoyance, that the young painter 
There he would 
receive as soon as it arrived the telegram 
announcing the result of the second spin, and 
which would send him- where? 
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The Pilot’s Signal. 
(Drawn Jor tlie Boy's Own Paper " by F. W. BURTON.) 
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A STORY OF THE 


r at this point Uncle Hector paused for 
0 a moment, and Tam Howieson, the 
engine-driver, started up. 

* If ye'd haud a wee till I come back, I'd 
he obliged tae ye, sir," he said; “ our bit fire 
is burning low, an’ I maun get a handfu' 
„coal frae the engine; but I wadna’ like tae 
lose ony o' this—I was always like a bairn 
ior story-tellin! ! "' 

The Colonel nodded with a smile, and big 


MATABELE RISING: BEING 


SUTHERLAND OF “OURS”: 


By V. L. Goina. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tam plunged into the darkness. a glimpse 
of which through the door, as he vanished. 
made even our luggage-van seem cheerful 
and home-like by comparison. Outside, 
winter's frozen tears still fell, steadily, 
silently; and I could not help wondering a 
little anxiously if the adventurous fireman 
and his two companions had got through in 
safety to Kineltrie, or if, rather, they were not 
now lying buried in some treacherous drift 


A SEQUEL TO 


“DAMON AND PYTHIAS.” 


close to th. railway track. If this were the 
case, they were lost, and we ourselves might 
be in some considerable danger, for since the 
message telling of our plight could not then 
have been wired to the junction, some 
southern-bound train might dash in upon us 
at any moment. I don't think my fears had 
occurred to any of my fellow-passengers, else 
they would scarcely have looked so perfectly 
at ease, as they sat coiled up in their wraps, 
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listening to Uncle Hector's story. But they 
cvidently had to the guard, for he had rigged 
up, on the rear of our hindmost carriage, a 
red lamp, which glowed in the darkness like 
a great malevolent eye. 

Presently Tam, the engine-driver, returned 
with his store of coal, his bushy beard and 
whiskers turned to the whiteness of a 
premature old age by the snowflakes, until 
he looked like a veritable Father Christmas, 
and then we promptly settled down to listen 
once more. 

“I daresay some of you have thought," 
went on the Colonel, when Tam had 
fed our little fire, “that Captain Suther- 
land was starting on a very hopeless errand 
on the night of that terrible 23rd of March 
—that he might have spared himself the 
trouble and danger of such a ride, because 
the whites at Vandrift's Crossing would all 
be massacred long before he could reach the 
spot, even if they had not already met their 
fate. But the officer felt that this was likely, 
though not certain, to have happened. Any- 
way, he still hoped that the people at the post 
he was riding to warn would have a brief respite 
from the stealthy death which had seized 
upon their countrymen. 

“There were six white policemen and a 
sergeant there, as the natives would know 
full well, and all well armed, besides the 
colonists, who, if not so well provided with 
weapons of defence, might nevertheless be 
depended upon to make a brave stand for their 
lives and dear ones. Having regard to this, 
and to the providential circumstance that, 
without exception, all the native servants at 
Vandrift's Crossing were Makalakas, members 
of a tribe which previously had been subject 
to the Matabele, and were therefore not 
likely to desert their more considerate white 
masters, Sutherland felt that he had good 
ground for the hope he entertained, that this 
particular post would be regarded by the 
rebels as a hard nut to crack, and that con- 
sequently they would leave it severely alone 
until they had completed their fell work 
clsewhere, and were at leisure to concentrate 
a considerable force upon it. 

" Having settled this point, correctly as 
it proved, in his own mind, Kenneth put all 
thoughts of, and anxieties for, the future 
resolutely away from him, showing, I think, 
no little force of character in so doing, and 
bent his whole attention, first, to & keen but 
rapid survey of the country on either hand, 
lest he should fall into some cunningly set 
trap of the Matabele; and secondly, to the 
task of so nursing his horse over the uneven 
and broken ground through which his route 
lay. as to combine the maximum of speed 
with the minimum of fatigue. 

"For himself he cared nothing—he was 
conscious of no feeling of wenriness, though 
a long, worrying dav in Buluwayo, and a ride 
of twenty miles into the bargain, were hardly 
good preparations for his present errand. 
but such scenes as that through which he 
had just passed are enough to give any true 
man strength, and Sutherland, though small 
and slight, was wiry, with muscles which were 
like ropes of steel; he felt that he could hold 
out as long as the necessity remained, but he 
knew also that, though the endurance of 
man may, on occasion, prove practically 
boundless, that of horse-flesh, even though it 
be of the best, has very positive limits, and 
accordingly his principal anxiety was for his 
mount. He had seventeen miles before him. 
and so, eager though he was to get to his 
journey's end, he took matters cautiously. 
resisting the almost overpowering temptation 
to spur away for dear life. alternately walk. 
ing, trotting. or cantering his horse, and 
husbanding the noble beast's strength as 
much as possible. 

»The night was oppressive, the summer 
was nearly over- December is, perhaps, the 
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hottest month in that part of the world; 
but it was warm enough yet, and whether it 
rose from the consciousness of responsibility 
or no, Sutherland felt an almost intolerable 
weight in the atmosphere. He took off his 
wide felt hat, and wiped his heated forehead, 
then opened his grey flannel shirt at the 
throat, and suffered the faint air that was 
stirring to blow upon his sunburnt neck, but 
even this air seemed hot and lifeless, charged 
with the poison of the stealthy death that 
brooded over the land, so he ceased his 
efforts with an impatient sigh. 

Another thing worried him exceedingly — 
his scanty means of defence. He had his 
revolver; that held, in his hands, the lives of 
six men; and a long. keen knife, a present 
from a Spanish sailor whom he had once 
befriended in  Alexandria—that was all, 
except the dead Matabele's assegai, which 
was only one degree better than nothing. 
Most of his belongings were safe in Bulu- 
wayo; but there was a pet rifle, and a new 
Lee-Metford carbine, à charming weapon— 
how useful it would be now !—lying charred 
and burnt beneath those terrible ruins at 
Grahame’s Farm. 

“It was all very still; but for the thudding 
of his horse's hoofs there was not a sound to 
be heard; indeed, the beating of his heart 
seemed louder as it knocked against his side 
with those nervous, breathless, sickening 
throbbings, which parch the lips, and seem 
to close the throat and tell of mind and will 
alike strung to their utmost tension. This 
would never do, he told himself, severely ; of 
what use would he be if his nerves kept 
jumping in this fashion - like those of a 
hysterical woman, or a raw ‘rooky’ under 
tire for the first time. He—who had heard 
the Dervish war-shout echoing around the 
wells at Abu Klea; who had hunted dacoits 
in Burmese jungles so dense that never a 
ray of sunlight penetrated the screen, to 
touch into prominence the blades of the 
enemy's keen-edged dahs; who had slept 
night after night in camps pitched in wind- 
swept frontier valleys, whose brief slumbers 
were ceaselessly broken by the ‘sniping’ 
shots of Afghan marksmen, and whose 
sentries were found in the morning, lying--- 
horrors—in the sun! What had, secretly, at 
least, broken down his usual dogged cool- 
ness? Probably the consciousness of what 
had huppened, and was happening, around 
him, and the knowledge that, even if, by 
some unlooked-for good fortune, he ‘should 
succeed in his present attempt, there were so 
many others whom he could not warn, who 
must go under, with never a friendly hand 
to save them! 

* So, with that harassing feeling gnawing 
at his heart, he covered some five miles of 
his journey, keeping along by the bank of 
the river, which was nearly dried up now, 
only a few half-stagnant pools remaining, 
lying sullenly about the stones and boulders 
in its bed. ‘The chestnut had settled down 
gallantly to his work, and was going 
strong, with an even, steady, swinging pace, 
which promised a good reserve of strength 
to draw upon. So far, Sutherland had not 
encountered one of the enemy indeed, he 
had not detected a single trace of human 
presence anywhere around. 

* But. just at this point, a thick clump of 
reeds loomed ahead, clinging to the fringes 
of the river for the sake of any little 
moisture they might obtain there; and as 
they neared this, the horse swerved aside 
with a snort of terror, so suddenly and 
violently that the movement shook Suther- 
land in his seat. Startled by this trick, for 
his steed had never offended in such a manner 
before, Kenneth was about to administer a 
dig with his spurs, when, suddenly, some- 
thing whizzed past him in the air, with a 
Venomous whirr which he knew only too well, 


and stuck quivering in the ground, not haf 
a dozen yards beyond his horse's head. KR 
was a Matabele assegai! Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation he turned in his saddle, anu. 
poising the weapon he carried in his hand 
for a throw, sent it flying dexterously into 
the very centre of the clump of reeds—he 
would not use his revolver until forced to do 
So, for he knew that its report would bring 
every prowling Matabele within reach dow: 
upon him. A stifled cry from the cover told 
him he had chanced to hit his mark, and. 
putting his horse to its best speed for a 
time, he was soon far away from that 
sinister clump of reeds by the river's bank. 
Strange to say, the incident seemed to have 
steadied those sickening heart-beats which 
before had worried him, the advent of 
imminent personal danger had cooled his 
brain, and acted as a tonic to his nerves. 
He had never felt more calmly resolute than 
now, as he rode steadily on. 

„Mile after mile was marked away by thie 
relentless beat of the brave chestnut’s hoofs, 
and, with every moment that passed, that 
warning which was to blanch every cheek 
was drawing nearer and nearer to Vandlrift's 
Crossing. Kenneth began almost to hope 
that the Matabele he had encountered had 
been only an isolated scout, for he stumbled 
upon no more, though he passed many 
places where they might have lurked in 
safety. 

“ And now, as he entered a narrow valley 
cleaving in two a range of low hills, he 
gladly realised that he was within a few 
miles of his goal. This gorge, or ‘nek,’ as 
it would be called in the Transvaal, was 
known as the ‘Springbok Pass,’ and was 
regarded as a short cut to the Crossing. 
Beyond its mouth the country was open, and 
the track less difficult, and half an hour at 
most would bring him to his journey's end. 

"It was very dark, and very still, and 
aimost instinctively, as he advanced farther 
into the pass, Sutherland opened  h:s 
revolver-case, and his hand closed upon the 
butt of the weapon. "The chestnut's delicate 
ears began to quiver, and, without bidding 
from his master, he quickened his steady 
stride. The place was so lonely, and there 
were so many spots where enemies could lie 
concealed, that Kenneth, remembering the 
importance of his errand, wished he had 
avoided it. Surely something moved there 
in the shadow of that bush! Yes! He 
strained his eyes into the darkness, bending 
forward in his saddle as he did so, and this 
action probably saved hislife. For suddenly 
the silence of the valley was broken by a 
yell, a red tongue of flame shot out into 
the gloom, there was a sharp report. and 
a bullet flattened itself against a boulder 
close bv. 

* Sutherland's revolver was in his right 
hand in a moment—he touched his horse 
and the gallant teast bounded on; but that 
shout, and the shot that followed it, were 
evidently meant for an alarm, for now 
answeriug yells came floating to his ears 
from all quarters, the valley was aglow with 
the flashes of the rifles, and a mob of black 
figures blocked the way. 

“Kenneth set his teeth grimly together. 
and, clutching his revolver tightly, dashei 
straight at the rebels. Assegais and bullet: 
whistled past him in the air, and one of the 
former, in its flight, cut through his coat and 
shirt, tearing a nasty gash in his shoulder. 
He felt the sharp sting of pain, and then a 
welling up of something damp and warm, 
and knew that, in this contest at least, it was 
first blood for the Matabele. The thought, 
and the remembrance of those smoking ruin- 
and what lay beneath them, enraged him 
almost to madness, and he charged the 
enemy with a fierceness which, for a moment. 
caused them to give way a little. But only 


for a moment; the next. the Matabele, 
confident in their overwhelming numbers, 
closed in about him with wild and eerie 
yells. Sutherland shot two of the foremost, 
one on cither side, and the chestnut seconded 
his rider's efforts bravely by making his 
sharp teeth meet in the thigh of a dusky 
warrior who had imprudently ventured too 
near. This naturally kept the others at a 
little distance; but as they saw their quarry 
dashing threugh them, and ever getting 
nearer and nearer to the mouth of the pass, 
they rushed in once more, and clubbing their 
uns- for the rising proved that the Mata- 
bele had a mixed supply of these, from the 
old muzzle-loader to the  Martini—they 
strove to bear down the gallant Scotsman by 
the sheer weight of their blows. 

* But though his shoulders and arms were 
bruised and savagely knocked about, 
Kenneth managed to keep his scat, and, 
what is more, to hold his own in the 
desperate hand-to-hand conflict which wus 
now being waged. He emptied his revolver 
into the surging mass of dark bodies which 
pressed. around him, his horse trampled 
down others beneath its iron-shod hoofs, 
ind then, bethinking himself of the long 
Spanish knife at his belt, Sutherland struck 
sideways and down with it at the black 
wave that seethed below him, while ever the 
two, gallant steed and gallant rider, pressed 
on towards the open ground which promised 
them, for & time at least, freedom and 
safety. 

„He was sorely beset —the night air, tainted 
as it was with the stifling reek of powder, 
and laden with the impish yells of his 
nssailants, seemed to choke him, his lips 
were parched with thirst, the blood was 
flowing freely from his wound in a hot, 
clammy stream that sickened him, and he 
was aching in every limb from the Matabele's 
savage blows; but still, in Kenneth Suther- 
land's heart there was a fierce exultation ; 
anything was better than the silent waiting 
for the stealthy stroke —this was action, and 
action is & brave man's very life. 

“ Crouching low, one of the enemy gripped 
Sutherland’s foot, and strove to throw him 
forward out of the saddle, but a swift dash 
of his spurred heel into the Matabele’s face 
cuused the latter to release his hold, and, 
bending over, the Scotsman dealt the fellow 
a blow with his empty revolver, on the ring 
of dark, gummy substance which surmounted 
his head—proving him to be a full-fledged 
warrior, or ‘ringed man ’—which laid him 
senseless on the ground. 

„And then hurrah ! and again hurrah ! —he 

ns through through the clustering bodies of 
the enemy, through the mouth of the pass, and 
speeding away at the chestnut's long stretch- 
ing gallop across the open ground! 

“True, he was not yet out of range of the 
better sort of rifles owned by the Mntabele, 
and the latter were blazing away merrily 
behind him; but in the obscurity it was not 
likely they could hit so swiftly moving a 
mark, and he was already beyond the reach 
of the farthest-hurled assegai. He laughed 
aloud, exultantly. as the space widened 
between him and his discomfited foes—a 
laugh which, however, died abruptly into 
silence, as he put up his hand to his shoulder 
and drew it away stained with crimson. A 
faint, sick feeling crept over him, and the 
thudding of his horse’s hoofs seemed to beat 
like hammers upon his brain; he was begin- 
ning to seethe dark forms and fierce faces of 
lurking Matabele behind every stone and in 
the shadow of every patch of scrub, and the 
distance to be traversed lengthened itself out 
until it seemed longer than all the rest of 
his journey. Those last three miles were 
indeed cruelly hard riding for one who 
swayed in his saddle, and to whom every 
motion of his horse's long stride was agony. 
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But. at last—at last—penetrating even the 
grey haze which was gathering before his 
sight, the blessed lights shone out, which 
told him that the worst, the loneliest part of 
his task was done, that Vandrift's Crossing 
was close at hand, and, best of all, that there, 
so far, all seemed well. 

“The deep sigh of intense satisfaction to 
which the chestnut gave vent, as he came to 
a halt before the door of the post-oftice—for 
horses can sigh, I have often heard them — 
was echoed even more heartily by his rider, 
for Kenneth had begun to realise that if his 
destination had been but one mile farther on 
he would probably never have reached it; he 
felt that he had been on the point of fainting, 
but the cessation of movement gave him a 
chance to revive a little, and, with an effort, 
he drew himself erect in the saddle. A 
ruddy stream of light was pouring from the 
oftice door, and, standing in its pathway, en- 
grossed in conversation with fair-haired Karl 
Bessels, the German post-master, was a man, 
who, from his dress, Sutherland knew to be 
a trooper of the M.M.P. 

“The latter shaded his eves with his 
hand, and peered out into the surrounding 
gloom. 

„ Hullo!’ he remarked casually, Ken- 
neth’s figure being still in shadow, ‘who 
are you? Must have come a good way: 
your horse looks pretty well pumped out.’ 

Kenneth gave another deep sigh of relief: 
it was very evident that no disquieting 
occurrences had taken place at Vandrift's 
Crossing. 

“tI am Captain Sutherland of the 
Chartered Company's forces, he answered 
quietly, *and I have come from Grahame's 


Farm. Is your sergeant in? I want to 
speak to him.’ 
es. sir.“ the man replied, saluting 


respectfully; ‘he is in, I think. I'll go and 
let him know you're here’; and he turned 
away with an aside to Karl Bessels, which 
Sutherland’s dazed hearing did not catch: 
* What's up. I wonder? 

“Our hero followed the trooper across to the 
police-post, and remained sitting in his 
saddle while his messenger went in to fetch 
out the sergeant; truth to tell, Kenneth 
hardly felt equal to the effort of dismounting 
without assistance. In & few moments the 
sergeant appeared—-a tall, dark, handsome 
man, who, even in the obscurity, and in the 
brief space of one hasty glance, gave Suther- 
land an uneasy conviction that he had seen 
him somewhere before, though where and 
when he could not say. But there was no 
time to waste in hunting up old memories of 
faces now. -he must get the burden of his 
warning off his mind, they would have to 
make their plans hurriedly, too hurriedly 
even at the best. So he bent down and said, 
in a low suppressed voice : 

“sI have ridden from Grahame's Farm, 
Sergeant, to warn you that the Matabele are 
up. They have risen simultaneously, or 
nearly so, I think it will be found, all over 
the country, and at this moment the lives of 
all the whites in the outlying districts of 
Rhodesia are not worth a day's purchase! 

“Some of the other police-troopers had 
followed the non-commissioned ofticer, and 
from these arose an irrepressible chorus of 
exclamations, while their faces expressed 
some wonder, some, it might be, even 
incredulity. Not so the sergeant; his dark, 
set features showed, in the light of a lantern 
held by one of the men, like those of one 
who is menaced by a danger he has long 
foreseen, and is bracing himself to meet 
it. 

“u Sutherland saw the incredulous looks, and 
said suddenly : 

“¢Husi! Don’t make so much noise! I 
don't want those people over vonder.“ 
nodding towards the post-office and the 
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store, ‘to hear of this until they must. 
That will be soon enouch, Heaven knows! 
Some of you seem to think that I've brought 
a false alarm. Come in, then, I have some- 
thing to show you! Give me a hand, 
Sergeant.’ He dismounted stiflly, with the 
aid of the sergeant’s arm, and not without 
considerable suffering to himself, and then, 
leading the way into the men’s not by any 
means luxurious quarters, he faced them, 
throwing open his coat as he did so. 

“*There!’ he said grimly, are you 
convinced ? or do you think I imagined that 
too? i 

“From shoulder to belt his shirt was stained 
with biood, his face was ghastly, and even 
as they watched him, startled and horri- 
fied, he caught blindly at the table for 
support. 

“ The sergeant, roused out of his customary 
immobility, muttered something not altogether 
complimentary to the Matabele, under his 
breath, and advanced to Kenneth in evident 
concern. 

“I'm afraid you're badly hurt, sir,’ he 
said. * Brookes, to one of the troopers, 
‘you're clever at this sort of thing; see 
what you can do. I've been afraid of this, 
sir,’ he added, addressing Sutherland; ‘I’ve 
thought for some time that the natives were 
going to make us trouble, and,’ he concluded 
bitterly, ‘they couldn't have chosen a better 
opportunity.’ 

"Unfortunately, yes, Kenneth returned, 
sinking wearily into a seat. ‘Do you happen 
to have any brandy about the place? I 
don't want to make a fool of myself by 
fainting—I haven't any time to spare for 
that sort of nonsense; but I’m very much 
afraid I am going to do so all the same.’ 

* There was commotion enough then, in all 
conscience. One man hurried away for 
water, another for spirits, and a third to 
hunt up something that could be used for 
bandages, and presently, while the young 
trooper, Sidney Brookes, was binding up his 
wounded shoulder with a skill that bespoke 
the one-time medical student, Sutherland 
felt himself strong enough to give a brief 
record of his adventures to the anxious 
group around. 

“(I had been in Buluwayo all day,’ he 
began, ‘and had heard some rather disquiet- 
ing rumours there, but at first I thought 
nothing about them. However, when I got 
to Grahame’s Farm, where I was staying, I 
found that the house had been burnt almost 
to the ground. There were dead Matabele 
lying about, and--and-—don't ask me what 
else I saw there, men, at that awful spot —I 
cannot speak of it steadily vet. But I heard 
enough to realise that all at Vandrift’s 
Crossing were in terrible danger, so I came 
on at once to warn you. A Matabele scout 
flung an assegai at me from some cover 
about five miles from Grahame's Farm, but 
he didn't hit me, though I think I did him 
some damage in return, and I saw no more 
of the enemy until I got into the Springbok 
Pass, which they are holding in force—I 
should say there must be at least two 
hundred of them there— and I rode almost 
into the middle of them before I realised 
what I was doing. But, somehow, I could 
hardly tell you how, I managed to got 
through, with only this little souvenir in my 
shoulder to remind me of what has been one 
of the closest shaves I have ever experienced 
in all my life. And now, Sergeant—you 
probably know more of the country than I 
do—will you tell me what you think is the 
first thing to be done ?" 

„There was dead silence for a moment, and 
then the man he had addressed answered 
steadily: 

% T think, sir, there is but one thing to be 
done, but one thought in our minds.-the 
women must be got to Buluwayo !’ 
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“Tt was an experience which, I am very 
certain, Kenneth Sutherland will never 
forget. The all-pervading consciousness of 
imminent, deadly peril which was upon them, 
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the knowledge of their responsibility, the 
eager, anxious faces of the men around, 
their picturesque garb, the gleam of the 
rifle-harrels against the wall, and the steady 


(To be continued.) 
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voice of the man who was once again giving 
utterance, all unwittingly, to the mott 
which has been old England's glory a 
along the ages— The weakest first ! ^^ 


THE CRICKET SEASONS OF 1899 AND 1900. 


K came out eighth and had a fairly good 
season, in which were eight losses and 
six wins. The most noticeable feature was 
the way in which they upset anticipations 
by unexpected victories. They beat the 
Australians—which they were not expected 
to do—they beat Yorkshire, and knocked 
them out of the championship, and they 
performed the like kind oftice for Middlesex. 
If they could only have beaten Surrey at the 
Oval—and they were not so far off doing so 
—their chain of interferences would have 
been complete. That they should have 
beaten Somersetshire, Notts, Warwickshire, 
and Sussex was quite as it should be, though 
Sussex would have given them more troubie, 
with better luck. In Mr. W. M. Bradley 
they had the best fast bowler in England, 
and in Messrs. Burnup, Day, and Mason 
three of the best of batsmen. Mr. Mason 
did well both with bat and ball, and the 
wicket-keeper, Huish. was admirable. 

Lancashire had a fairly good season, that 
began badly and ended very badly, although 
it left them higher up the list. Illness 
deprived them of Hallam eurly in the season, 
and of Briggs later on; but they found an 
excellent bat in Mr. R. H. Spooner, of 
Marlborough, who scored well from the very 
beginning, a new fast bowler and useful bat 
in Sharp, and another bowler of promise in 
G. Webb, who appeared for Middlesex a 
couple of years ago. They won a dozen 
matehes out of twenty-five, and lost six. 
Surrey beat them twice, and they were beaten 
once each by Sussex, Somerset, Middlesex, 
and Leicestershire, but when Leicestershire 
won, their best bat, Tyldesley, was away. 

Leicestershire, however, played really good 
cricket on that occasion, as they did on 
several occasions during a season which left 
them as usual near the wrong end. They 
won another match, that over Worcestershire, 
which must have been rather gratifying, as 
that county was the newcomer; and coming 
immediately after the Manchester match, it 
looked as though fortune was about to smile 
on them at last. But these were their only 
victories, and out of eighteen attempts 
they had eight losses and eight draws. 
Their best batsman was Knight, whose 
average was 38 over 1,231 runs, he being the 
first man to score over a thousand runs for 
Leicestershire in county cricket. He made 
three centuries for his side, and each time he 
made a century his side was beaten in one 
innings. 

Middlesex started well for the champion- 
ship, but a surprise defeat by Notts, on a wet 
wicket at Lord's, gave them a shake which the 
Kent match, already mentioned, made serious, 
and the Sussex match on a bad wicket at 
Hastings made fatal. As it was, they finished 
second on the list, with 11 wins and 3 losses 
out of 18 matches, and fewer draws than any 
other county. The difference in this respect 
between them and Surrey was most marked, 
Middlesex having four draws and Surrey four- 
teen. They were a really good eleven, bril- 
liant in every department of the game, and 
always interesting, particularly when the 
:ehoolmasters — Mr. Wells and the two 
Pouslases— were playing. Mr. Wells, who 
through Dulwich, Cambridge University, and 
Surrex, has at last reached Middlesex, had an 
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average of 81 for 9 innings, and took 22 
wickets for 17 runs apiece. A. E. Trott took 
146 wickets for 15 runs, and made 680 runs 
for the county, and in first-class cricket 
gained the distinction of taking over 200 
wickets and making over a thousand runs. 
Mr. P. F. Warner had an average of 33 
over 32 innings, and included in his 970 was 
a magnificent 150 against Yorkshire; and 
Mr. F. G. J. Ford, who with him did most 
of the batting, hnd a similar average. 

Nottinghamshire made very much the same 
sort of show as last year. They won two 
matches and drew ten, the two victories 
being over Middlesex and Derbyshire. 
Middlesex beat them in the return at Trent 
Bridge, and Yorkshire and Kent also beat 
them there, and Lancashire beat them at 
Manchester, thus accounting for the sixteen 
matches they played. Shrewsbury and Gunn 
got à good many runs, as Shrewsbury and 
Gunn generally do. Mr. A. O. Jones woke 
up still more, and became one of the best bats- 
men in the country, and the top scorer for his 
county; but the rest of the batting was not 
remarkable, and the bulk of the bowling fell 
to J. Gunn and Wass, who were hardly up to 
Nottingham pitch, but bid fair to improve. 

Somersetshire played the same number of 
matches as Notts, and won the same number, 
but only drew six, and consequently ended 
three places lower down. ‘They were not 
quite so successful as last year, and that is 
about all that can be said. Their bowlers 
were not dangerous on such wickets, and their 
batting was without several of their best 
men. Mr. Woods, as always, was indefatig- 
able, and to make up for the falling off in 
his bowling, headed the batting averages 
with an excellent 42 over 1,110 runs. He 
has done so much for his county that it is 
no wonder it is known on the cricket field as 
Sammysetshire. 

Surrey became champion county; they lost 
but two matches out of twenty-six. One of 
them, that with Hampshire, was when they 
had to trust to a weak team, owing to their 
men being up at Leeds; in the other, with 
Middlesex at Lord’s, there was no doubt 
that the better side won. It was noticeable, 
with relief, that as Surrey became champion 
county, there was no correspondence in the 
London newspapers finding fault with the 
system of adjudging the championship. 
They made prodigiously big scores, and won 
six of their matches by more than an 
innings; but they frequently forgot to leave 
their opponents time to get out, so that on 
no less than seven occasions the match was 
drawn when their opponents had not finished 
the second innings to their first. Individu- 
ally Hayward was excellent. Abel was also 
in great form with the bat. Lockwood with 
bat and ball was better than ever, and 
Brockwell did almost as well. These four 
were the stars of the team. Abel got 2,134 
runs, at an average of 64; Hayward had a 
similar average on 1,798 runs, and took 45 
wickets at 22; Lockwood had an average of 
42 on 1.110 runs, and took 98 wickets at 19; 
and Brockwell had an average of 39. and 
took 81 wickets at 95. In first-class cricket 
both Brockwell and Lockwood took over a 
hundred wickets, and scored over a thousand 
runs. Among the twenty-three men who 


played for the county during the season thc: 
were fifteen with batting averages over 2" 
one of them, Mr. N. Miller, of Streathan. 
only playing in one innings, and then getur. 
124 — which is a record. 

Sussex also was a heavy scoring team, ur 
also went up in the list, winning sev: 
matches out of twenty-two, and losing bu 
five. Ranjitsinhji returned in wonder: ! 
form, and made 2.285 runs for his county = 
an average of 76; Mr. C. B. Fry, too, wa- 
particularly happy, scoring 1,579 at 4. 
average of 42, and Mr. G. Brann was ai: 
prominent with 1,224 for 32. Among tis 
others the most useful was Vine, who 
batting was more valuable than his averaz 
of 27 would indicate. The bowling was n 
the hands of Tate and Bland, assisted bs 
Killick, who was the only man to play in 4. 
the matches, and it was a great. improve- 
ment on what it had been, and probabis i 
wil improve still more when Cordingies. 
the young Yorkshireman, appears in the 
eleven. Sussex beat Middlesex, Lancashire. 
Worcestershire, Somerset, Kent, and Hau 
shire, the last both at Brighton a1. 
Southampton. They were beaten bs 
Middlesex. Lancashire, and Rent, so as to 
equalise matters, the other defeats being b: 
Essex and Gloucestershire. whose corre- 
sponding matches were among the teu 
draws. 

Warwickshire had not a bad season 
They only won four matches out of twenty. 
but they lost only five, and they finished ur 
seventh on the list. Their experiences were 
somewhat singular. For three months n 
looked as though they would finish last. 
They did not win a match until they me: 
Leicestershire on July 31 and two followinr 
days, and of the eight other August matches 
they won three, beating Worcestershire. 
Kent, and Hampshire. They were strony iL 
batting, but the wickets were too fast fv 
their bowlers.  Santall got badly knoch-u 
about for his 56 wickets, though Field sts 
Dickens did not do so badly. W. G. Quai 
was as usual prominent in the batting. anc 
had an average of 54 on 1.480, while Dive: 
had one of 31 on 1.010. 

Worcestershire made th r first appear 
ance among the first-cla-s counties anu 
began well, but they did not maintain their 
excellence, though they fully justified their 
inclusion by finishing above Leicestes. 
Somerset, and Derbyshire. The one note 
worthy event of their season was the success 
of the brothers W. L. and R. E. Foster, whe 
against Hampshire managed to make tw. 
separate hundreds each, W. L. scoring li" 
and 172 not out, and R. E. scoring 134 ave 
101 not out. Another brother, H. K., ais: 
got into the century list with 162 against 
Derbyshire. Worcestershire only played 
twelve matches, winning two, losing five, and 
drawing five. 

Yorkshire had a splendid team, who wen: 
off once or twice unaccountably. They had 
no business to be beaten by Essex, Lanca- 
shire, or Kent, and though Middlesex were 
quite their equals, their defeat at Lord's by 
more than an innings was much too heavy to 
be a true indication of relative form. They 
plaved twenty-eight matches, two more thar 
any other county ; they won fourteen, beirc 
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two more than any other county, and they 
lost four, being two more than the cham- 
pions. In short, they won as many matches 
as Surrey drew, and drew as many matches 
as Surrey won. They were the only county 
to play the full round of county matches, 
and it was only in the last week of the 
season that their chance of the champion- 
ship disappeared. Seven of the side scored 
over à thousand runs, Mr. F. S. Jackson 
heading the batting averages with 47; J. T. 
Brown (who was injured in the Warwickshire 
match in July) coming second with 44; 


First, Denton, Mr. F. Mitchell, Mr. E. R. 


Wilson, and Wainwright all having averages 
over 30. Rhodes took 153 wickets at 16, 


J. T. Brown, jun., took 57 at 19, Haigh took 
: 79 at.21, Hirst took 76 at 23, and Wain- 
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wright took 56 at 24, a remarkable record in 
so dry a season, and showing how well the 
bowling was distributed, no less than 529 


- wickets falling to eight men. 
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Among the second-class counties, the first 
place was tied for by Northamptonshire and 
Buckinghamshire, who neither of them lost 
a match; but as Northampton played ten 
matches and Bucks only eight, and 
Northampton won three matches and Bucks 
only one, there can be little doubt as to 
relative merit. Glamorgan, the Surrey 
Second, Norfolk, and Hertfordshire each 


- lost but one match, but Glamorgan and 


Surrey each won six, while Norfolk only won 
two, and Hertfordshire one. The rest in 
order were Durham, Northumberland, Wilt- 


. Shire, Berkshire, and Cambridge. 


The Gentlemen and Players matches 
resulted in the Gentlemen winning one, and 


the Players the other. Oxford and Cambridge 


ended in a draw: it was a great year for draws. 
Among the clabs the most notable event 
was the establishment of the London County 
Club, which this year has a large number of 
first-class fixtures in its programme, including 
the opening match with Surrey at the Oval. 
Last year London played 27 matches, winning 
11, drawing 11, making a tie of one, and 
losing 4. Dr. W. G. Grace made four 
centuries for it, and headed the averages 
with 84 on 1,092 runs. 

Among the individual performances: in 
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HAT is a wire gun? 

The public have lately been informed 
that many more wire guns are to be made 
for the Navy; and the immense value of the 
4:7 Navy guns at Ladysmith has brought 
the subject of improved artillery prominently 
into notice. The Horse Artillery received, 
about two years ago, a new 12-pounder 6-cwt. 
wire-wound gun. What is it? 

Now the wire gun, which is literally 
constructed very largely of steel wire, may 
be described as the natural development and 
logical result of the principles upon which 
Lord Armstrong —then Mr. Armstrong — built 
up his famous Armstrong gun about the year 
1858. 

Down at Woolwich you may see a big 
wire gun being made. It is an interesting 
sight. First a large ingot of steel is drawn 
out, as it is called, under the steam hammer— 
that is, forged or beaten out to the neces- 
sary length. Then it is bored on a huge 
lathe. The ingot is now an immense tube, 
which is made thicker at the breech, and 
the tube is formed larger here also, as a 
chamber for the powder--or, rather, the 
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MAKING THE GUNS: 
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first-class cricket, the most notable was 
Major Poore’s average of 91 over 21 innings. 
Ranjitsinhji made a record with 3,159 runs 
at an average of 63; Hayward’s average was 
58 on 2,647 runs; Abel's was 53 on 2,685 
runs, and his 357 not out against Somerset- 
shire was the highest individual score of the 
year in first.class company. The highest 
score in any match we shall come to 
presently. Mr. Townsend had an average of 
nearly 52 on 2,410 runs; Mr. C. B. Fry had 
one of 43 on 2,366 runs. Of those getting 
between 1,000 and 2,000 runs, the best were 
Shrewsbury's 52, Mr. Perrin's 46, Mr. 
Jackson's 45, Mr. Jones's 44, W. G. Quaife's 
43, J. T. Brown's 42, Captain Wynyard's 41, 
Mr. Woods's 40, and Mr. Burnup's 40. In 
such & year of big numbers we can leave 
those below 40 unmentioned ; but of those 
under a thousand runs, mention should be 
made of Mr. Wells's 65, Mr. Fane's 46, Mr. 
V. F. S. Crawford’s 41, and Mr. A. J. 
Turner's 40. But think what a year of run- 
getting it must have been with about 130 
men figuring in the first.class list with 
averages of over 20! 

As to the centuries in cricket of all sorts, 
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there were over 1,500 of them reported. 
Abel made 7, Major Poore made 7, V. F. 8. 
Crawford made 6, J. W. Crawfurd made 7. 
G. W. Beldam of the Wanderers made 9. 
L. C. Braund made 5, H. M. Braybrooke 
made 5, C. Cordon of Mitcham 6, Bernard 
Cox of the Spencer made 5, F. G. J. Ford 
made 6, C. B. Fry made 6, W. G. Grace made 
5, Hayward made 7, F. S. Jackson made 5. 
J. H. Kelsey made 5, R. H. Lambert made 
o, N. Miller, who made such a startling first 
appearance for Surrey made 6, H. C. Pilking. 
ton made 5, H. C. Pretty made 5, W. G. 
Quaife made 5, Ranjitsinhji made 8, Shrews- 
bury made 5, Mr. R. H. Spooner made 5, 
Mr. Stoddart made 8, Mr. Townsend made 9. 
And A. E. J. Collins made 5, of which one 
was not out 628, which is the highest 
individual score on record, and as such will 
receive attention in our notes on School 
Cricket. What leather-hunting there must 
have been! Really we have no heart to 
mention the poor bowlers with their averages 
up to à hundred odd, except to say that 
Trott, Rhodes, Mead, Paish, Mold, Mr. 


Bradley, and Lockwood succeeded in escaping 
with under twenty. 


SOME WONDERS AT 
MILES OF WIRE FOR GUNS. 


By F. M. HOLMEs. 


cordite. The iube is then rifled—that is, 
grooves, with & gradual twisting curve, are 
cut in it, to give the shell a twist as it is 
forced out of the gun by the explosion. The 
boring and the rifling are accomplished by 
means of beautiful and powerful machine tools; 
and you can stand at one end of the long 
tube and gaze through its flashing length to 
a gas jet and mirror at the other end. 
watching as you gaze the gradual and 
accurate groove being cut by the machine- 
chisel at work in the middle of the tube. 
You will also see a jet of soapy water 
gushing against the chisel to reduce the 
friction. The interior is as smooth and 
brilliant as glass. 

Now for the wire. It is wound by 
machinery around this steel tube as smoothly 
and as neatly as sewing cotton round a 
reel— indeed, it is, if possible, more smooth 
and more neat. Strictly speaking, the wire 
is narrow ribbon rather than wire-—that is, 
it is flat rather than round; perhaps flat 
wire would be the best description. But it 
is so intensely tough that, lengthwise, its 
breaking strain may be something like 100 
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tons toa squareinch. Miles of flat wire are 
thus wound round some of the big guns, and 
add immensely to the strength of the gun's 
circumference, without adding in like propor- 
tion to its weight. Each of the 46-ton guns cf 
the Majestic has 102 miles of wire wound round 
it, the diameter of the bore of the gun being 
12 inches, and the average tension of the 
wire armour being about 40 tons to the 
square inch. 

The outside of the gun is made by shrink- 
ing forged steel rings over the wire, the steel 
rings being locked or fixed firmly together 
by suitable joints or shoulders. 

As yet, however, the gun is only a very 
strong and elaborately built-up tube. It is 
to be a brcech-load ng gun, of course. How 
is the breech closed? Briefly, the apparatus 
is sometbing like this: A very thick and 
solid steel plug is made, having a screw 
thread round it, cut to fit a similar screw 
thread cut within the breech of the gun. So 
far everything seems simple. Tie solid 
plug, you say, can be screwed into the breech 
of the gun, after loading it. and the breech 
is closed. But the unscrewing of sucha plug 
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for the whole distance—8s would make an 
effective stopper when the immensely power- 
ful ch»rge is fired - would occupy a long time, 
and at a moment when time is all-important. 
The screw-thread, therefore, is cut away in 
four or six places at intervals in the plug, 
and also in the breech —though not all round 
&t the same place; and thus a quarter, or 
& sixth, turn of the screw brings the plug to 
one of the spaces, and enables it to be drawn 
out immediately. 

Still further; in order to force al the 
gas of the exploding cordite toward the 
mouth of the gun, and thus to expend its 
whole power on the shell —in other words, to 
prevent any of the gas from escaping at the 
breech—a mushroom shaped piece of steel, 
covered with a pad of asbestos, is some- 
times employed in front of the plug. When 
the explosion occurs the “mushroom” is 
forced back, and the asbestos pad is closed up 
firmly all round the bore. Other devices, or 
variations of this contrivance, are also 
employed. 

We have now got our gun ; and perhaps 
the first thing that strikes the ordinary 
observer is its extraordinary length. It 
might almost look like a long black snake. 
It seems, also, extraordinarily wanting in 
proportionate thickness. The wire, how- 
ever, gives it strength without great thick- 
ness or immense weight ; but why is it so 
long ? 

Briefly, the reason is this: it has been 
found that far greater power is obtained 
from a slow-burning powder operating on a 
shell along a great stretch of tube--thus, in 
fact, giving the powder time to develop all 
its strength — than by using a comparatively 
short, thick muzzle-loader—as was the case 
somefew years ago. Moreover,a slow-burning 
powder operating along a great stretch of tube 
does not strain the powder chamber so much 
a very important consideration. The 46-ton 
wire guns of the Majestic type of vessel are 
about 38 feet long, while the new mammoth 
wire guns for our war ships will, it has been 
stated, be no less than 40 feet long, and will 
be able to fire a shot from Dover to Calais. 

As far back as the first Jubilee Year, 1887, 
& shot, called the **Jubilee shot," was fired 
from a 9:2 inch wire gun at Shoeburyness, 
and reached a range of nearly a dozen miles. 
The gun was fired at an angle of forty degrees, 
and the shot it was calculated would attain a 
height of over 5,000 feet und descend at 
an angle of more than fifty-three degrees. 
The missile occupied only a little more than 
a minute in its tremendous flight. 

Twelve miles in 1887; twenty miles in 
1899. If scientific gunnery proceeds at this 
rate, Jules Verne's romance of firing a shot 
from the earth to the moon seems not so 
wildly improbable after all. 

But now, why is the wire used? - what are 
the principles underlying the enormous 
changes in gunnery within the last forty 
years ? 

The story, stripped from technicalities, 
may be very briefly summarised as follows: 
Up to 1854 little improvement had been 
made in gun manufacture. But the curious 
fact came to be realised that, after a certain 
point, the thickness in cast-iron guns is of 
no service in resisting the explosion of the 
charge. It was therefore of no use to make 
heavier guns than 68-pounders, weighing 
about 42 tons. The limits of what we may 
call the old system had been reached. 

Various improvements were suggested by 
eminent men, as, Sir Joseph Whitworth, in 
England, and Herr Krupp, in Germany, and 
Captain Rodman, in the United States. But 
though their improvements were by no 
means unsuccessful, no really new principle 
had been introduced to prove the starting- 
point of new development. 

Now,it so happened that after the Crimean 
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War the British Government employed a 
young engineer named Mr. Armstrong, of 
Newcastle--known for his invention of the 
hydraulic crane—to blow up some vessels 
sunk in the Black Sea. This commission 
turned his active mind to the study of 
gunnery, and he introduced the celebrated 
Armstrong gun. He learned, or discovered 
for himself, that when cannon is fired the 
explosion of the powder subjects the gun not 
to one strain only, but to two. One strain 
is along the gun lengthwise, or longitudinal; 
and the other is around the circumference of 
the gun, or circumferential. The reason, 
therefore, in a word, why simple thickness 
—after a certain point —in cast-iron guns is 
of no avail is that the great strain is not 
equally borne by all parts. Mr., now Lord, 
Armstrong suggested an inner tube to resist 
the longitudinal strain, and coils of wrought 
iron shrunk round this tube for the purpose 
of resisting the circumferential or transverse 
strain. The inner tube was to be in a com- 
pressed state, and the outer coils were to be 
“ tense,” that is, like wire is tense. 

A small experiment illustrates the“ tense“ 
state of wire. You can break wire more easily 
by twisting it backward and forward than by 
dragging it apart by main force, as people might 
say. Indeed, the latter plan would bealmost an 
impossibility except by machinery. If, then, 
the wrought-iron bar in this“ tense“ state 
be twisted round the inner tube, the strain 
of the bursting explosion upon it is of the 
same character as that of a strain endeavour- 
ing to pull it apart by main force. Further, 
it is well known that iron expands when 
hot, and contracts when cold. The coils 
were therefore placed red-hot round the 
inner tube or barrel, and when cold they 
contracted tightly round it—still, however, 
remaining ‘‘tense’’—while the state of the 
tube inside was “compressed.” Further- 
more, the coils were fitted with “ interlocking 
shoulders," enabling them to resist the 
strain longitudinally. The metallic fibre in 
the inner tube runs longitudinally to resist the 
longitudinal strain; while in the coils the 
fibre is bound round the tube and resists 
the circumferential strain. By this method 
the strength of the gun is enormously in- 
creased without adding toits weight. Indeed, 
guns half the weight of their predecessors 
would yet fire shots three times the distance. 

In 1858 Lord Armstrong introduced a gun 
which may be said to have initiated the 
great changes in the British Artillery service 
since then. Thus the internal tube was of 
forged steel, and was rifled ; it was surrounded 
by coils of wrought iron forged to cylinders, 
and, lastly, it was constructed to load at the 
breech. 

It was foreseen that an ideal application of 
the principle—of coiling iron round the gun 
barrel — would beto bind wire around the inner 
tube, and this development isnow inextensive 
practice, experiments having been carried 
out both at Woolwich and at Elswick in the 
years 1883 to 1888. About that time a 9:2 
inch Woolwich wire gun stood the strain of 
& charge of 330 lb. of powder, and fired a 
380-1b. shell, which at a thousand yards pene- 
trated 23:2 inches of wrought iron. The 
triumph of the principle was complete. 

The reason, therefore, of the use of strong 
steel wire in building up a gun is, popularly 
speaking, that it affords greater resistance 
to the circumferential strain on the gun with 
a minimum of weight. 

The heaviest guns for the British service 
were the 1103 ton. But these huge Wool- 
wich Infants" were not satisfactory. They 
were, for instance, very heavy to work, and, 
moreover, the barrels were apt to be damaged 
by the fearful and sudden heat of the tremen- 
dous explosions. From about 1885 or 1888, 
gun scientists endeavoured to obtain equal 
or better results in other ways, as by the use 


of wire, the extension of the length, and the 
employment of slow-burning charges. 

Yet, again, quick.firers have come int» 
vogue, probably because of the need for à 
weapon to cope with the fast torpedo boats. 
The 4:7 ordnance quick-firer is a most for- 
midable weapon. The secret of the quick 
firers has to do with the mountings of the 
gun—a large and complicated subject -- also 
with simplicity and rapidity of the breech 
action, the tixing of the charge in a large 
cartridge, and the avoidance of the need for 
sponging the gun; the arrangement of the 
„sights“ so that they need not be altered 
at each discharge, and the arrangements oí 
mounting for controlling the recoil. In 
some of Armstrong's quick-firers the recoil 
is employed to open the breech plug ready 
for the next cartridge. In the 46-ton wire 
guns the recoil is ingeniously utilised to 
bring them back after firing. Some remark- 
able results in quick-firing have been 
obtained, three rounds having been fired froin 
a 12-inch gun in four minutes, while the 
service estimate is that 16 rounds can be 
fired from a specific quick.firer in three 
minutes. 

Greater strength, less weight, increased 
power and rapidity of fire—all these things 
are among the more recent marvels of 
gunnery. Engineers and chemists have been 
joining hands over the matter, and they have 
certainly achieved some astounding results. 
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Problem No. 584. 
By J. H. BLACKBURNR. 
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WHITE, 6+6=1 ces. 


White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


A welcome addition to chess literature is 
* Mr. Blackburne's Games at Chess," pub- 
lished by Longmans & Co., 39 Paternoster 
Row, London, E. c., at the price of 7s. 6d. net. 
The book of vii.+ 331 pages contains 407 
games, 28 problems, and a portrait of the 
author. The work is edited, with a bio- 
graphical sketch and a brief history of blind. 
fold chess, by P. Anderson Graham. The 
games have been played in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Holland, Germany, Austria, France, 
America, and Australia, and the problems 
have been composed in the years from 1861 
to 1894. The book contains some of the best 
games ever played, especially games Nos. 130, 
39 (this one we published lately on our page 
95), 26, 65, 68, 80, 321, 389, etc. The games 
are well arranged, and are nearly all illus- 
trated with diagrams, so that & student can 
learn a great deal from them. The blindfold 
games, Nos. 250 to 407, are particularly 
interesting, for there is nobody who has sur- 
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passed Mr. Blackburne in this branch ; his 
«reatest rivals are P. Morphy, L. Paulsen, and 
J. H. Zukertort. He has several times played 
ten or twelve, or even fifteen, games simul- 
taneously. The problems are in three and 
four moves, and are fairly difticult, but we 
should have liked to see some in ten and 
twenty moves. Nos. 22, 26, and 27 may puzzle 
the solver more than the others. No. 26 
could well have been turned the other way. 
Game No. 130 will appear in our next chess 
column. 


Solution of No. 582.— 1, B—Kt sq., K- K5 
(a). 2, Kt —K6, K—B6. 3, B— Kt 2 mate. 
(a) Kx P. 2, Kt — Kt 3 ch., K Kt 5. 3, R— 
Q 4 mate. 

No. 583.— Those who wish to study this 
problem should also look at the following by 
J. Berger: White, KK B6; R—Q3; Kt— 
2 B 5. Black, K--K sq.; R—Q Kt 5. White 
wins thus: 1, Kt—K 6, R—Kt sq. 2, R—Q 
sq. (compelling the black R to occupy another 
square), R--B sq. 3, Kt —Kt 7 ch., K—B sq. 
4, R—K Kt sq., R—B 3 ch. (a). 5, Kt—K 6 
ch., K—K sq. 6, R Rt S ch., K—Q2. 7, R 
Q 8 mate. (a) Other moves are also de- 
feated by Kt—K 6 ch., for if K —Kt sq. and 
then to R 9, there follows 4, K—B 7.— C. 
salvioli gives this: White, K—Q 6; R— 
K B 3; Kt—KKt 5. Black, K—K sd. R— 
K R 5, which is a draw, for the black K can 
move to the left. 
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RATS AND DOOMED SHIPS. 


UNDER date of December 22, Mr. P. Booth writes from 
Edinburgh: “With reference to the illustration 
‘Doomed’ in your issue of this month, it may be of 
interest to your readers to hear how the expression 
‘Rats desert a sinking ship" originated,  ('Sinking" 
here means ‘doomed to sink.) In the days of our 
wooden ships, as soon as they became old and leaky, 
merchants refused to ship perishable goods by them, 
nnd the rats, no longer able to get anything to eat, 
migrated on the first opportunity. 

These ships, old and leaky, heavy laden with dead- 
weight, could ouly get such sailors as were unable to get 
berths in good ships, and that they were frequently 
lost with all hands was not to be wondered at. Jack 
put two and two together and said, Rats desert a 
sinking ship.’ 

“That rats do migrate ina body is proved by the 
following incident. A large ship many years ago lay in 
one of the London docks, with empty holda but in- 
fested with rats. A small craft loaded with fruit 
hauled in one evening and made fast to and alongside 
the ship. In the middle of the night the watchman 
saw, as he thought, the mooring ropes being hauled on 
board the fruit-laden craft. Closer inspection showed 
him an army of rats travelling along the ropes so close 
together that the nose of the one touched the stern of 
theother. In the morning the brig hauled away to 
her discharging berth, taking with her all the big 


ship's rats.” 


MODELS OF WARSHIPS. 


COMPARATIVELY few bors, probably. know that, by 
the Admiralty's orders, perfect models are made in 
wax of every new battleship before it is laid down, and 
these models are tested in a tank at Haslar. The 
models are from 12 ft. to 24 ft. long, and the tank is 
400 ft. long and 20 ft. wide. The models are made of 
wax because it is a material which does not absorb the 
avater or change its weight. so alterations can easily be 
made; also the material ean be melted up and used 
again. The American naval authorities also have 
models of the hulls of all their ships constructed: but 
these are much more elaborate than ours, being formed 
of white pine, and titted with rudders, false keels, pro- 
pcller-shafts, aud all etceteras, 
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WORDS OF CHEER. 


“CHARLIE” writes from Christchurch, Canterbury, 
New Zealand: “I always feel as if I must write to you 
when I receive my annual gift of the dear old Boy's 
Own, I have twelve Annuals now, and if I have any 
rnore given to me, I shall have to strike my camp, and 
havea tent in the garden, or my room, which is only 
12 x 9, will not hold the books, and me too. I give my 
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hooks names, I piek out some one in the book that I 
like, or take the name or initials of some one I care for, 
and write them on the back, and the book gets its own 
individuality then.” 


From Hagley, Tasmania, Mr. John A. Breaden 
writes : As vou have received many congratulations 
on your attaining your majority, I thought, though 
late, that I'd send mine from thia far-off land. Though 
1 have boys and girls of my own-—my eldest son 
twenty-two, my youngest not quite two, and seven 
between them—I am as much a lover of the * B. O. P.“ 
as any of them. I take the yearly volume. I com- 
menced with Vol. IL, and I have never missed. I have 
had the new volume now over a fortnight, and Tam 
delighted to see that in all departments it still main- 
tains its high standard of excellence. I have 
opportunities of sceing the different books for young 
people, and J have no hesitation in stating that in u 
opinion the B. O. P. is the best.” 
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STORM SIGNALS. 


SouTu CONE. Norti CONE. 


or, or, 


Tuk hoisting of such a signal is a sign that an 
atmospherical disturbance is in existence which will 
probably cause a gale, from the quarter indicated by 
the character of the signal displayed, either at, or 
within a distance of (say) 50 miles of, the place where 
the signal is hoisted. 


SOUTHERLY GALE. 


The Cone or lights point downwards indicates that 
gales or strong winds are probable from the Southward ; 
that is, from S.E. round by South to N.W. 


NORTHERLY GALF. 


The Cone or lights point upwards indicates that gales 
or strong winds are probable from the Northward ; 
that is, from N.W. round by North to S.E. 


WESTERLY GALE, 

Should it appear likely that a gale will begin from 
between West and N. W., and also that it is likely to 
veer towards North or N.E., the North Cone will be 
hoisted in preference to the South Cone. 


EASTERLY GALE. 


Should it appear likely that a gale will begin from 
between East and S.E., and also that it is likely to veer 
towards South or S.W., the South Cone will be hoisted 
in preference to the North Cone. 


WEATHER RHYME 


Quick rise after low 
Indicates a stronger blow; 
Long foretold, long last. 
Short notice, soon past. 


When the glass falls low 

You must prepare for a blow ; 
When it slowly rises high 
Lofty canvas you may fly. 


If clouds are gathering thick and fast 
Keep sharp look-out for sail and mast ; 
But if they slowly onward crawl, 
Shoot your lines, nets and trawl. 


Mackerel sky end mare's tails 

Make lofty ships carry low sails: 
When tlie wind shifts against the sun, 
Trust it not, for back it will run. 


With rain before wind, 
Your fishing gear mind ; 
But wind before rain, 
Your nets shoot again. 
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The evening red and morning grey 
Are sure signs of a fine day; 

But the evening grey and morning red 
Makes the tisherman shake his head. 


A rainbow in the morning; 
Is the fisherman's warning ; 
A rainbow at night 

Is the sailor's delight. 
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A FISHER-LAD'S IDEA. 


C. S. Hows writes from Brixham: “T have ead 
several letters from boys in the dear od B. O. P.“ 
telling what they have done to commemorate the 
coming of age of our paper: but I don't suppose any 
boly has thought of doing what I bave. 1 have nailen 
a penny on the snateh (that isa beam of wood which 
goes through the deck and is fastened to the keelson) 
of the fishing-smack Gur Bons, of whieh I am the cook. 
The first thing I do (after of course kissing mother) 
is to find the * BOP? when J come home from sea on 
Saturdays. The only regret I have after having been 
in for a day in the middle ofa week through its blowing 
hard is that 1 shan't be able to read the B. O. P. on 
Saturday, because I have already read it." 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
[TwrxTry-SkcoNp ANNUAL SERIES. ] 


tc NEW SUBJECTS FOR APRIL. 


[For the * Rules aud Conditions,” which apply equally 
to all SBOP! Competitions, refer to page 60 of the 
present volumne—that is, the last weekly number for 
toner) 


XXI.— Oil and Water-Colour Work. 


Frizes—Three Guineas. 


In our weekly number dated March 17, we com- 
menced a series of striking “Life” studies at the Zoo, 
by Mr. T. W. Lascelles, We now offer PRIZE» of One 
téuinea each for the best reproductions, in oil or water- 
colours, of any of the three studies. we have published 
up to this date. The copy should be double the size 9: 
our original. Open to all ages equn ly, and readers may 
try in the three subjects if they like. [Last day for 
sending in, June 30.) 


XXII.—* Cricket" Competition. 


Prize - Gne Guinea. 

We offer PRIZE MONEY to the amount of One Guinea 
for the best description of a cricket-match witnessed 
by the competitor during the present season, Descrip- 
tion not to exceed 300 words. Competitors will be 
judged in two classes— all ages np to 15. and. from 15 
upwards. (Lastday Jor sending in, June 30.) 


XXIII.—‘‘ True Courage." 


Pri :es—Two Guineas. 

We will give Prizesof One Guinea in each of the fol- 
lowing branches of the subject : 

(1) For the best set of original verses setting forth 
„True Courage.” 

(2) For the best brief essay, not exceeding 500 words, 
on the same theme. 

There will be two divisions—all ages up to 15, und ail 
above 15. [Last day sur sending in, June 30.) 


We repeat bere the following announcements. as they 
refer equally to every month throughout the year: 


Descriptive Composition. 


Prizes—Twelte Guineas, 

We offer Prizrs to thia amount for the best descrip- 
tion, each to be confined to 100 words, of the Coloured 
Plates that may be issued. with the present volun 
(Vol. XXII.). The descriptions should reach us teithin svc 
weeks of the publication af each monthly part of the 
Paper. We will allot 10s, C. for euch best. description 
thus received, and, in addition to this, will award Fire 
Pounds, on completion, to the writer who shall win 
mast of these monthly Zalf-Guinea Prizes during the 
progress of the series. 


Special Merit Prizes. 
Gold and Silcer Medals ! 


We purpose giving annually a badge in Gora to the 
competitor who in any year covered by our annual 
volume series heads the list of Prize-winners as to 
number of subjects provided the success be in not less 
than three; and another badge in SILVER to tle 
competitor who bears off most certificates outside the 
actual Prize-winners. These medals cannot be won more 
than once. 

( To be continued.) 
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VOLUNTEER.—1. The article was on page 463 of the 
eighteenth volume. Another way of doing the same 
thing was given in a much earlier article, Get two 
canisters, knock out their bottoms, cover them at one 
end with parehment, gluing it on tight, so ns to 
make a sort of drumhead. Make a small pin-hole in 
the centre, and through it pass any length you 
please of crochet cotton, making a knot at the end to 
prevent it drawing through. Hold one canister to 
rour ear while the other is neld by your companion. 
Keep the cotton stretched without touching anything 
on the way, and there is your string telephone. 
2. There is nothing to be uneasy about. 3 Every 
regiment has a prospectus giving full particulars as 
to expenses, Which is obtainable at the orderly room 
on application. 


J. H.—We have had several articles on making lathes, 
and have no room for another just vet. 


NATURALIST —You may, of course, get a second-hand 
one under exceptional circumstances, but ns n rule 
von must pay nt least four pounds for a microscope, 
if it is to be of any practical use. 
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VERNOS.— You should use two-pound dumbbeus and 
seven-pound Indian clubs. The four-pound dumb- 
bellsare too heavy ; the lighter they are the better. 

J. H T,—Begin with Thompson's “Elementary Lessons 
in Electricity and Magnetism,” published by Mac- 
millan & Co. 

J. KERR.—1. Can you enter the army as a lieutenant 
without first being a private?” Yes, it is the usual 
way. 2. What would be the cost ot entering the 
army as n lieutenant ?” Two hundred pounds for 
uniform and outfit, and two hundred a year private 
income, in addition to what may have been speut oh 
your education to enable you to pass the different 
examinations. 3. “ If bad teeth would keep one from 
being a soldier?“ Yes, if you have bad teeth you 


would not pass the medical examination. 

S, SOUTHWORTH.—Any oil paint will make it water- 
proof; but it would seem betrer to treat it outside 
with a cost of black varnish (a sort of tar) and 
paint it within. 

E. P. Ar8TIX,—Wc may have n series of articles on 
fencing. 


The Orchard Robber before the Beak! 
Lari for the Poy's Own Paper" by Locis WAIN.) 


BOAT DUILDERS’ APPRENTICE.—The best articte on t» 
Victory, with measurements, appeared ik * Th 
Engineer “in 1891, but neither in it nor in anp boo: 
are sufficient details given for you to make modd 
from. 


SQUIRREL FANCIERS,—Yon might get some hints imam 
the article on cage-making in parts 9 and dO ef ar 
Indoor Games.” | 


N. Tooker (P. E. I.). Canoe on birch-bark lines um te 
seventh part of our * Indoor Games.“ . 


E. RonEnTSON.— Certainly ; just preparing sm atio 
on that sort of thing. The Hobertsous were one? 
the eighteen great clans—that of Donnachie—m i+ 
was one of the five in the Maormorship of tie Gall- 
gacl which, according to Ptolemy, eg cim 
Caledonioi. The home of the wal L 
Rannoch iu Perthshire. 


A. W. WATsON. —We think the cycle-tyre cement ~- 
at cycle dealers’ shops would answer your require 
ments. We recommend you to cement a plate «t 
glass over the bottom, inside. 
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THE “PRETTY POLLY": 

| A VOYAGE OF STIR AND STRESS. 
| 

= e| By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


Author of * The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” * The Convict 
Ship," * The Frozen Pirate,” etc, 


sAN 


(Must rated by G. E. ROBERTSON.) 


| | CHAPTER III. TWICE HOVE-TO. 
dd i We had happened? The breeze 

A was steady and fresh and bright 

with sunlight. The Channel water was 
blue, and ran in foam-lires whose 
brilliance of sifted snow was here and 
there dulled by the violet shadow ofa 
t full-bosomed cloud, swollen folds of cream 
"MEME. 22 with scarlet shoulders turned upon the 
—s sun. 

The brig had been brought to a stand ; 
the wind was hurrying through her canvas 
and shaking and rippling it with fingers 
^ "E I of shadow. Some men were in the act 
SS). Lie. ZA SS ae , ñ̃ 7, ss i of rapidly slacking away the falls of a boat 

S mm TE oz A in which were seated three sailors and 
the mate Paul Jones. 

„What is it?“ yelled Captain Bolt. 

“Mr. Smeaton has fallen overboard 
and Mr. Bray has jumped after him!" 
bawled the mate from the boat. And the 
rail and the wind, as the boat sank, clipt 
further speech from the man. 

Yes, that was it. Young Smeaton, 
anxious to master the art of climbing 
whilst Captain Bolt was dining below, 
sprang into the weather main rigging and 


“ Five minutes later he had dragged them both into the boat.” had gained the height of the futtock 
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shrouds when, instead of holding on, he, 
through giddiness or ignorance, let go, 
and fell, rolling down the shrouds clean 
overboard. Bray, who had been watching 
nis messmate, instantly kicked off his shoes 
and sprang in a scientific header after 
him; and even whilst he was in the air, in 
the breath betwixt the leap from the rail 
and the lancing of the sea by the plucky 
little figure. John Green bawled Man 
overboard!” and the fellow at the wheel 
put the helm hard down, whilst another 
tlung a life-buoy in the direction. of 
Smeaton, who had reappeared. but who, 
it was easily judged by his windinill con- 
vulsions, could not swim. 

The feathering of the light surge blew 
a delicate smoke of salt into Bray's eves, 
but he was a very fine swimmer, dexterous 
as a frog in the water. He shook his 
head and saw the foam-hill which the 
drowning boy wa3 piling by unscientific 
beating of arms, an! presently, perhaps 
within two seconds of Smeaton's total 
disappearance, Brav had hooked tlie 
fingers of a lion-hearted young fellow into 
the hair of his drowning comrade, and 
five ininutes later Mr. Paul Jones had 
dragged them both into the boat, whilst 
a man tossed the life-buoy in-board with a 
boat-hook. 

Sineaton had not been long enough in 
the water to be nearly drowned. He was 
dusky in the face, and perhaps felt some- 
what stont with brine about the district 
of the belt. But something is bound to 
happen in & voyage at sea, and if a boy 
doesn't take an early opportunity of 
falling overboard, then another incident 
equally exciting must supply the xato 
with matter for a log-book entry. 

“You are a fine young gentleman,” 
exclaimed Mr. Jones to Bray; and no 
more was said until they were all aboard. 

Captain Bolt was more deeply agitated 
than he appeared. From the brig's 
quarter he had watched the proceedings 
with real agony of mind. If that boyv was 
drowned, what should he do? Head for 
Plymouth again and telegraph the dread- 
ful news? It might put an end to the 
adventure by horrifving the other fathers, 
who would naturally reflect that the 
ocean life must be a deadly vocation 
indeed when a boy could not be a few 
hours out without being drowned, not to 
mention the improbability of the remains 
washing ashore. Bolt felt that he would 
be reproached with this tragic disaster. 
All the fathers would hold him responsible 
for the drowning of that boy out there, 
who was already making for himself a 
little tombstone of foam with his. wind- 
mill arms. 

* Why don't they teach them to swim," 
thought Bolt in agony, * before they con- 
sign them to other people's custody ?” 
omitting to remember that he himself 
could not swim three inches. 

But here they were, safe on deck again, 
both alive, and each draining a spreading 
pool from his feet. 

From comic to tragice is as swift a 
passage atsea as the turning of a laughing 
into a crying face by thetouch of a pencil. 
But all was well in this case, and Bolt let 
fly his breath in a heavy expiration of 
relief. 

“Trim sail—get her to her course, Mr. 
Jones“; and the old captain, with his face 
full of feeling, extended his hand to Bray 
and cordially grasped the little fellow's fist. 
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* You have done well—vou have dono 
well," he said. Jou have done your 
duty. You have saved a fellow-being’s 
life. The memory will sit like a crown 
on you. Whether vou follow the sea or 
not as a calling, you're a sailor in spirit, 
heart and blood, voung gentleman. And 
so God bless ye. and both of you go below 
and dry yourselves and shift, and get your 
dinner." 

Now, as they were all Englishmen 
aboard the Pretty Polly, and all of them 
good sailorinen, Bray's stroke of heroisin 
was naturally greatly appreciated, and 
appreciation went bevond the token of 
looks of adiniration and approval; it even 
manifested itself in song; for in hauling 
upon the ropes the men sang, and he who 
led the chorus chanted the praise of Bray 
in rude, rhymeless, unpremeditated verse, 
just as at a banquet, when the health of 
the hero of the moment 1s proposed, the 
company strike up “ For he's a jolly good 
fellow!“ 

„It was a narrow shave," said Captain 
Bolt to Mr. Jones, and it may as well be 
said here that there was to be no quarter- 
deck etiquette aboard this little brig out- 
side the stern exigencies of discipline. 
Bolt had knocked off the sea, and had 
never contemplated re-command in the 
imperious sense of the word. He was to 
be a sailor amongst sailors, though their 
captain. He and Jones were to be as the 
proprietor of a vacht is to her captain 
—owner, but often companion. For in 
sober truth Captain Bolt had commanded 
ships for so many years past that he used 
to say, after his retirement from the sea, 
he would never care to take charge of a 
ship again because of the loneliness of the 

captain's life. 

In no undertaking in existence is the 
head of it more lonely than the com- 
mander of a ship. It is often his own 
fault, because sometimes the mate and 
the second mate may be men who are out 
and away superior to him in social ante- 
cedents, and would not surrender their 
respect for him if he dealt with them as 
tangible shipmates rather than as profes- 
sional abstractions. In my time I have 
seen the captain and mate living together 
on excellent terms, walking the deck 
together, in the China Seas spreading the 
chart on the skylight and overhanging it 
together in carnest consultation. 

This is as it should be, and many a ship 
would have been saved from destruction 
had the mates enjoved the confidence of 
the master. But for reasons too many 
to be enumerated here the commander of 
a ship at sea leads a lonelier hfe than any 
man in any other walk: and as Captain 

Jolt did not mean to feel lonely he talked 
to Jones, who had sailed with him again 
and again. 

“It was a narrow shave,” he said. 

“In another minute, sir," answered 
Jones, “there'd not have been a bubble of 
him left.” 

„IJ have accepted a heavy responsi- 
bility,” exclaimed Captain Bolt. casting 
his eyes over the brig, whose sails were 
now trimmed, and at whose cutwater the 
brine was purring with a strong note as 
the little clipper fabric leaned from the 
weight of the breeze, with the Channel 
Waters over the bow quivering under the 
lightning of the day beam like the flaming 
beacons of the sun in the flash of a thou- 
sand windows. 


“What put it into the gentlemen's 
heads to send their sons to sea, sir? " 
asked Jones. Where's the invitation to 
the life?“ and the curly man with the 
earrings looked over the rail as though hie 
should find an answer to his question in 
the toss of the foam.plumes or in the 
curves of the speckled blue hollows. 

“ Qne's come for a cure for his sich." 
answered Captain Holt, ‘and I hope the 
voyage will do him good, I'm sure, for his 
father's one of those gents a man could 
sail round the world with. T’others are 
here to find out if they're going to liic 
it." : 

And his grave smile partook of that ex- 
pression which is called sardonic. 

“ But it must come to steain with them 
if they stick to the sea," said the mate; 
“and what's the good of teaching a young 
gentleman how to turn in a dead-eve, how 
to send down a long t'eallantmast, how to 
make a harbour stow of a sail, when he'll 
find nothing aboard a steamer but a 
funnel, a pole-compass, and a pole-mast 
for a derrick ? ”? 

* Well, I took that view.“ said Captain 
Bolt, but it wasn't for me to urge ai. 


Had he been drowned——"  Hebroke ot? 


and added: “I'd rather be responsibi- 
for my own sons than the sons of other 
men.“ 

" I'd rather be responsible for neither.“ 
said Mr. Jones, * and thank God, Captain 
Bolt, this ‘ere cap covers all my rela- 
tions.“ 

“The same here," said Captain D. 
dryly, and he stepped aft to look at the 
compass, leaving Jones to go below to g: 
his dinner, whilst John Green forward |: 
the 
dusky clay, waiting for the captain to ca. 
him to the relief. For thev meant to 
have a good time aboard the Pretty Pot. 
and they had begun well. 

Meanwhile below Bray and Smeaten 
had shifted into dry clothes. They h. 4 
done more. Smeaton had grasped Dra; 
by the hand and, looking him in the face. 
said : “ Thank zou for saving mv life.” 

Gratitude is a rare flower in the garden 
of the human mind. You are wee 
grateful to-day for some kindness jus 
done you. Wil vou be equally gratcta 
this time next year for that same kinl- 
ness? Will even the memory of it i- 
yours two years hence? But no man 
who looked at little Sineaton's delicate 
face and caught the note of his voice wir ^ 
he thanked Bray but nmst hae 
intuitively felt that here was huius 
gratitude which should perish only unn 
life, and that the most princely gift whi 
the lad could receive would be u: 
exalted privilege of repaying ihe debt im 
kind and in greater devree. 

When Captain Bolt entered the calin 
he found the mate and two lads ea: 
lukewarm boiled mutton and fast-cooliiz 
onions and potatoes, and as the old mar 
had been interrupted in the meal |; 
Smeaton’s misadventure he sent Wess 
for the pudding with his compliments !. 
Mr. Lothian and Mr. Daniell, and hi 
instructions that they should follow tre 
pudding and partake of it. So here were 
now six people in the little cabin, somre 
eating mutton and some pudding. and the 
pudding was by no means bad : 
outline described an ellipsis; it was pu 
and solid, about as long as the leg ot . 
tisherman's stocking, starry with eurran:: 
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and as it was composed of good flour and 
good lard, instead of dark flour and slush 
skimmed from the galley coppers, the 
steam it distributed was not ungrateful to 
the nose. 

Pour some molasses over that there 
slice!” said Captain Bolt to Daniell and 
Lothian. ‘It'll grease the ways." 

The boys complied, and Bolt helped 
himself to some treacle. But it was 
quite plain that all four youngsters were 
subdued by Smeaton’s accident. Daniell 
and Lothian stared very hard at Bray, 
and were filled with that admiration 
which generous and high-spirited lads 
feel for those who do well and nobly. 

On the other hand, there was no special 
reference to the matter either in Bolt's 
or Jones's mind. These men were old 
sailors. The sailor earries his lite in his 
hand. The enforced assertion of man- 
hood by the stimulus of the perilous life 
he leads renders him—visibly, at least — 
disdainful of danger, and, though he 
should escape but by a hair's breadth, he 
wil make nothing of it, he will say 
nothing about it, and will resent any 
reference to it. Such is the character of 
the true sailor, and this peculiar quality 
of manhood will be found throughout the 
annals—-from Jack's first putting to sea 
in a coracle, down to his entering the 
Navy as a Bluejacket. 

* We passed a wide shoal of herrings 
just now,” said Mr. Jones, meaning to 
interest the boys. 

„Then fleas are plentiful ashore,” said 
Captain Bolt. “Stand by for a good 
herring season when you can’t count the 
fleas.” 

* Where do sardines come from ? ” said 
Mr. Jones, looking at a tin of them upon 
the table. 

“From?” exclaimed Captain 
“Why, from Sardinia, of course.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Jones, who fitted his 
new situation in that cabin as easily as 
if he had been used to sit at tho head of 
a table in the saloon of a mail liner. 

Captain Bolt helped himself to a drink, 
and looked at Lothian, who was the 
eldest of the four boys, for a few moments 
in silence. He then exclaimed : 

** You four young gentlemen have come 
to sea to learn to be sailors. Now, if this 
was a steamboat there'd be very little to 
teach you. It would be enough if you 
could steer, get a cast of the land, keep a 
look-out, and flourish a paint-brush. But 
the sailing ship, which is so fast depart- 
ing from our country that if I had a son 
I wouldn't fear to say if he lived for 
another thirty or forty years he'd not sce 
a sailing ship under the Red Flag—I say 
that the management of the sailing ship 
requires a very great deal of knowledge. 
You've got to think of her as a young 
Indy that keeps all on needing to be 
dressed up to look fine. You must paint 
her, wash her, grease or soap her; give 
lier a brooch for her bosom, called a figure- 
head, jewel blocks and earrings for de- 
coration ; her dress must fit her. You've 
got to adorn her with knots of ribbon, 
single wall knots, single diamond knots, 
double diamond knots, Matthew Walkers 
T'urk’s heads, and half a score more 
You've got to know how she's built, an 
what the hundred parts of her are called 
You'll have to find out all about the 
bending and unbending of sails, rattling 
down and setting up of rigging, the 
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making of small stuffs, and so on. Now, 
it'll be for Mr. Jones to teach you the 
ropes in this way, and it'll be for me to 
verse ye in the art of navigation. I don't 
mean to say that outside of navigation 
what you learn aboard this brig will be of 
much use to you after you've passed into 
steam. But all knowledge is valuable, 
for you can never tell the moment when 
you may be ealled upon urgently to deal 
with something whieh vou, but none 
other of the company, know. It often 
means the saving of precious life; it 
sometimes means the foundation of a 
great fortune. Whatever you are told, 
try to understand, and put your whole 
heart into every job you are set to, 
whether it's the contemplation of a 
magnificent star through your sextant, or 
whether it's the huinble task of cleaning 
out a pig-sty.” 

Mr. Jones with a grunt of approval 
went on deck, the boys followed hin, 
and the captain entered his cabin. 

Some qualm of home-sickness dis- 
turbed Smeaton, who, since his ducking, 
more than before, directly approached 
in suggestion the idea of a newly hatched 
chicken. Ho had been close to death, 
and this made him think of his father 
and mother and home. But he was only 
fifteen years old, and at that age there is 
little depth of soil on the surface of the 
mind for emotion and imagination to 
take deep root. 

The others seemed to enter into the 
life as though to the manner born, and 
even Daniell witnessed enough of the 
ocean scene of beauty to freshen tlie 
throbs of his heart with impulses of 
hope and curiosity. The wind was a 
steady breeze. It was two o'clock in the 
afternoon watch. Almost ahead the 
heavens were spacious with gigantie fan- 
shaped shadows striking fron) ;cloud to 
sea like the motionless vans.of'a wind- 
mill. A large full-rigged ship was on 
the weather beam ; she was a very fast 
ship, and she had been steadily over- 
hauling the Pretty Polly whilst Captain 
Bolt and the others sat below. She was 
awide flight of symmetrical wings, and 
you thought of the sudden soaring of two 
score huge white sea-birds as vour eye rose 
from pinion to pinion, resting finally on 
the skysails, which, Jike shells of mother- 
o'-pearl, crowned with round breasts the 
swelling bosoms of the three airy spires. 
The white water swept in a rainbow from 
the stem; her decks glittered to the 
slight sway of the swell like the sparkles 
after a shower, of a summer bough swung 
by the sun-whitened wind. 

There was poetry, there was life, there 
was romance in that ship--the poetry of 
the sea, the life of the wind, the romance 
of tradition. Contrast her with that 
inward-bound steamer just beyond, with 
her leaning funnel well aft, a mound of 
snow under the counter, her bows lifting 
as though she were going down stern 
foremost, a common little man on the 
bridge stitching at a weather cloth and 
leaving the ship to keep a look-out for 
herself, a foreigner at the wheel without 
knowledge of the terins of the helm, the 
whole picture partially framed above by 
a line of filthy smoke and below by a 
film of sweating brine putrid to the sight 
by discoloration of slate-hued side! 

It was not Captain Bolt’s intention to 
insist upon a rigid discipline all at once. 
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The boys were sons of the charterers of 
the brig, and Dolt designed that they 
should have an easy time to start with. 
So they wero left to lounge about the 
deck and look &t the passing panorama 
of the sea and ask questions of the men 
until the first dog- watch, when the hands 
went to supper. The brig was making 
good way. Before the dawn of day the 
broad Atlantic would be under the beak 
of the parrot, and the long vovage to 
Calcutta by way of the Capo of Good 
Hope fairly begun. The brig was proving 
her speed by passing everything that was 
not steam except the full-rigged ship, 
which was now far ahead lke a leaning 
marble obelisk in the liquid distance that 
was a dark soft blue with the floating 
shadow of cloud and the dye of the 
coming night. 

The first dog-watch begins at four in 
the afternoon, and the second at six and 
ends at eight, when the sca night begins, 
and the four hours till midnight are called 
the first watch. The dog-watches are 
the sailors' holiday at sea. What they 
are in the steam tramp I do not know 
and donot care to know. Always in the 
long sailing voyage the sailors got thoir 
supper at three bells—half.past five; 
then, if the weather was fine, they as- 
senibled on the forecastle and smoked and 
sang songs and the thrifty mended their 
clothes, and the peace of the sca, when 
captains and mates were good men and 
when the company forward were good 
sailors. was upon the ship as she rolled 
along her course. 

But with the Pretty Polly this was the 
first day out. It is true that the brig had 
come down the North Sea round to Ply- 
mouth, but her sailing from Plymouth as 
a home port made these early hours to 
be felt the same as though it was the 
brig's first day out, and the subduing | 
influence of home and the memory and 
the thought of home attended that little 
ship's company, and there was no seu 
revelry in the dog-watches, but a quict 
tramp to and fro, to and fro, of figures on 
the quarterdeck and forecastle, substantial 
forms fast fading into glimmering shapes 
as the evening closed upon the brig, and 
her sidelights, red and green, gazed sparel y 
from their screens, Whilst a little haze of 
light hung over the binnacle. 

“Tt was not yet eight o'clock. Over the 
port bow was the red light and the mast- 
head white light of a steamer, the yearn- 
ing eyes of a ship who knows that her 
lcok-out is bad and is nfraid of the 
* Dutehman" at the wheel, and is more 
afraid yet of the half-boosed mate on the 
bridge. For when a ship is launched the 
spirit of the sea enters her, and she 
becomes vital with a principle of life that 
can be found in no other illustration of 
man’s genius as a craftsman. ' A ship 
often knows herself better than the man 
that controls her. She will take up her 
own place in a gale of wind, and make 
good weather of it if the man who 
controls her will leave her alone. She 
does her best to avoid collisions ; she 
would never run ashore or lunge into an 
iceberg if the man who controls her had 
an ear for her protests and knew how io 
interpret the spirit of life that is hers. 
The best sailor is the man who lives not 
on but in his ship; who suflers himself 
to be absorbed by her in a sort of sacra- 
mental incorporation of flesh and wood 
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or iron. The shipwright builds the ship. 
but it is the ocean that quiekens her. and 
to the degree of the sailor's interpretation 
of the ship as a thing of sentence is that 
man good as a sailor. 

Captain Bolt and Mr. Jones strolled 
the weather-deck. The four lads walked 
abreast to leeward. 

* I wonder how London is looking?“ 
said Daniell. 

“Tt hasn't changed much since youn 
left it, I expect." exclaimed Bray. in 
headlong delivery full of nerve. 

“I believe I shall stick to this life.” 
said tall, bald-faced Lothian. whose back 
looked fitter for the ramrod spine of the 
soldier than the cucumber shape that 
comes to Jack through pulling and haul- 
ing. It's not bad so far.” 

It's a bit risky," said little Smeaton, 
who resembled that son of Charles 
Dickens named by tlhe great novelist 
“The Ocean Spectre.” * 

“Well, I'd rather do this sort of 
thing.“ exclaimed Daniell,“ than cram for 
the Civil Service. When my sight gets 
better I shall go aloft, and see more 
things than schoolmasters ever looked at." 

„There's only the sea to be seen from 
aloft," said Bray. 

* More may be scen sometimes than is 
visible to the eye," answered Martin. 

“ Yes, if you invent, observed Lothian. 
* And then you'll see the sea-snake and 
the Flying Dutchman.” 

“I don't quite mean that," said 
Daniell. But I must grow older and 
stronger before I can tell you what I do 
mean.“ 

* A light low down, right ahead—a 
white light!" shouted the man on the 
forecastle. 

Captain Boit, who was walking with 
Mr. Jones, rushed to the side to obtain a 
view of the light. conceiving the look-out 
mistaken. The four boys also rushed to 
the side. There was a strong noise of 
wind aloft. The brig was under all 
plain sail, and the water crackled, hissed, 
and spat like a burning faggot along the 
bends. Within a few seconds of the 
forecastle hail to the quarterdeck a man's 
voice close under the bows could be heard 
raving. 

“ We're on to it, sir!” shouted the 
forecastle look-out. 

“ Starboard your helm! roared Bolt 
to the man at the wheel. 

But it was too late. The brig struck a 
small boat with her starboard bow, a 
sound of splintering wood followed, the 
dusky shape of a fabric about the size of 
a ship's quarterboat reeled aft on the 
white of the water, and a man inside her 
was thundering “Help! Help!" as 
though he clamoured through a speaking- 
tube. 

* Port your helm—port main and top- 


sail braces! Hurry up, my lads! Hurry 
up!“ 
And now the decks were as full of 


commotion as a few minutes before they 
had been placid. Men velped as they 
dragged at the main braces which led 
forward. The sails of the main were 
laid aback ; the brig's way was arrested. 
She plunged to the bow sea. and the 
sound was as though all hands were 
emptying buckets of sloppy slush over the 
head rail. Something small had been run 


* Sydney Dickens died at sea; he was a schoulfellow 
of the author of this story. 
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into; a white light low down had been 
suddenly extinguished ; a dancing smudge 
was visible by the sheen of the curling 
crests abeam, and a powerful voice was 
shouting “ Help! Help!” which proved 
that something out there was alive, though 
the dancing smudge might be in the 
throes of foundering. 

The Pretty Polly carried two small 
quarterboats in davits, and a long boat 
forward amidships. She was better 
found in boats than the Act of Parliament 
required. But four well-to-do fathers 
had sent four sons to sea in this 
little ship, and as these four sons were 
not common sailors, whose drowning for 
the want of boats would have concerned 
nobody but those dependent on their 
earnings, the brig had sailed well-found 
for a vessel of her tonnage. And the 
same condition would probably obtain if 
the owner of a ship sent his son to sea 
in her, but, as this very seldom happens, 
the tramp leaves port with equipment 
minimised to the lowest degree top-side 
the zero of the law. 

Now for & second time in one day 
had old Bolt been obliged to heave his 
brig to. He did not object to picking up 
& drowning boy; on the contrary. he, in 
the depths of his soul, had thanked God 
that the boy's life had been saved. But 
here was something with a light low 
down that had been run into, and the 
shout of “Help! Help!" had again 
compelled old Bolt to lay his main-topsail 
aback. His temper, then, was not per- 
fectly sweet. nor was it improved by the 
ceaseless vociferation in the dusk. 

A boat was lowered. and some men 
pulled the second mate in the direction of 
the leaping smudge, themselves wildly 
frolicking, for the sea ran wide and 
weighty for a short keel. Bolt ordered a 
lantern to be hung over the side. It was 
a moonless night, and the trembling stars 
ran fast between the clouds, and they 
made no light in the air, and the light 
you saw by, away from the brig, was the 
phantom radiance of the foaming head 
and the corpse-light illumination of the 
froth-sheet bellving like & hammock in 
the trough. 

The boys gathered about Dolt and Paul 
Jones, and all stood waiting for the boat 
to return with the man or men whose 
little fabric had been run into. The brig's 
boat was so long a time away that Bolt 
would have fancied she had gone down if 
he had been unable to distinguish her. 
As she was sometimes visible in the lens 
of the binocular the old fellow levelled, 
he certainly must have expressed his 
impatience in a flow of  forecastle 
terminology if the boys had not been 
standing close at hand. 

* Why don't they take the people out 
of that there boat and bring ein 
aboard ? he cried. 

Looks to me as if they were a-towing.“ 
exclaimed Mr. Jones. 

* I'm certain one boat is towing the 
other, sir," said Bray, whose ray of 
vision penetrated the gloom as a bayonet 
the breast. 

“She may be a full boat,” said Mr. 
Jones, „without room in our boat for 
them all." 

* Now look here," burst out Bolt in a 
passion, “a white light low down always 
means a lonelv foreigner or an experi- 
ment which is bound to be run into and 
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stop masters from making prompt des 
patch. If that there white light whicl: 
was just now low down isn't a lonesome 
Dutchman crossing the Atlantic to ge: 
money by going on exhibition, I'll swallow 
my shoes. And what do my men met: 
by towing of 'em? Cast off!" he bel 
lowed with his hand at the side of his 
mouth. Cast off, you fools; do you 
hear?" 

“The tow may be full of people with ? 
hole in her bottom!” said the mat 
dryly. 

* Only one man holler'd," cried Dol. 
who was still in a rage. 

* Sufferin' may have extinguished tl: 
voices of the others, sir, said Mr. Jones, 

„Don't stand there argyfying,”’ crie 
Bolt; and he yelled out again, Cast ot. 
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I tell you! Cast off and bring ‘eu. 
aboard!“ 

Nevertheless the two smudges cor- 
tinued linked. Perhaps the brig's boa 
did not catch the voice of the brig- 
captain. The two little fabrics soare 
and vanished, came and went. visibl 
enlarging their proportions on ever: 
pallid peak that threw their frames ou: 
There was nothing to do but to wait, ar 
poor Martin sighed, for the dusk ha 
turned his vision into blindness, a: 
though staring, he could see nothing b 
lights, as dissembling as the sportiv 
kaleidoscopic tints which visit the seale 
vision after it has glanced a second a. 
the sun. 


(To be continned,) 
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Fon Hrre!—A champion sfeeve-wake 
guaranteed to keep up his wicket and yi: 
out time under any circumstances. A» 3 
ele. 
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t WILLIAM J. HYPPERBONE; OR, THE WILL OF AN ECCENTRIC. 


i LEVEN by the five and six is not a spin to 
be despised when the player does not 

bring off the highest. 
. Perhaps it was to be regretted that the 
. State indicated by the number happened to 
` be a long distance from Illinois, and no doubt 
- Tom Crabbe was rather disgusted at it—or 
" at least his trainer was. 
Fate had sent them to Texas, the largest 
* of the States of the Union, which alone has 
an area larger than that of France. This 
State, situated in the south-west of the con- 
* federation, borders on Mexico, from which it 
was not separated until 1835, after the battle 

xained by General Houston over General 
; Santa Anna. 

Tom Crabbe could get to Texas in two 

. ways. He could on leaving Chicago go to 
St. Louis and take the Mississippi steamers 

_to New Orleans, or take the railway to the 
metropolis of Louisiana by traversing the 
States of Illinois, Tennessee, and Mississippi. 
- And from there he could ascertain the 
shortest way to reach Austin, the capital of 
=> Texas, the place indicated in William J. 
~ Hypperbone’s memorandum, either by rail- 
road or on board one of the steamers which 
‘run between New Orleans and Galveston. 
John Milner decided to take Tom Crabbe 
0 Louisiana by railway. But under any 

circumstances he had no time to lose like 

Max Real, nor leisure to loiter on the road, 

ıs he had to reach the end of the journey by 

the 16th. 

* Well,” asked the reporter of the Freie 
Presse after the result of the spin had been 
innounced on May 3 in the Auditorium, 
‘when do you start?“ 

** This evening." 

Is your luggage packed?“ 

»My luggage is Crabbe,” replied John 
liner. He is packed, shut, corded, and I 
1ave only to take him to the station ———" 

And what does he say?“ 

* Nothing. As soon as his sixth meal is 
nished we shall go together to the train, 
nd I should put him in the luggage van if 
were not afraid of having to pay excess." 

* I have a presentiment," continued the 
»porter, * that Tom Crabbe will be favoured 
ith the same luck ——” 

Do not doubt it,“ declared John Milner. 
** A pleasant journey to you." 
Thank you." 
he trainer had no intention of imposing 
=1 incognito on the champion of the New 
orld. A personage so considerable—from 
material point of view—as Tom Crabbe 
Huld not be passed unseen. His departure 
‘Jas consequently in no way kept secret. 
here was a crowd that evening on the rail- 
ay platforms to see him hoist himself into 
s ear amid cheers. John Milner entered 
ter him. Then the train started, and pro- 
A bly the engine felt the increase of load due 
the transport of the weighty pugilist ! 
4| During the night the train covered three 
4| in dred and fifty miles, and in the morning 
&| reached Fulton, on the Kentucky frontier. 
‘Tom Crabbe scarcely troubled himself to 
>k at the country he was passing through 
n State relegated to the fourth rank in the 
iion. Undoubtedly if Max Real or Harris 

. Kymbale had been in his place, they 
would not have omitted to visit Nashville, 
2 present capital, and the battle-field of 
2§ attanooga, on which Sherman opened the 

yids to the south to the federal armies. 
^ d then, one as artist. the other as reporter, 
F should they not have taken a run to the 
"^ ht for a hundred miles, to Grand Junction. 


1 
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By JULES VERNE, 
Author of “Captain Len Guy," * Simon Hart,” etc. etc. 


so as to honour Memphis with their presence ? 
This is the only important city the State 
possesses on the left bank of the Mississippi, 
and it has a fine appearance, situated on the 
cliff which dominates the course of the 
superb river strewn with islets of rich ver- 
dure. A 

But the trainer did not think he was called 
upon to diverge from his direct route to 
permit the enormous feet of Tom Crabbe to 
tread this city with an Egyptian appellation. 
And so he had no opportunity of asking why 
some sixty years ago, although Memphis is 
so distant from the sea, the government 
there established arsenals and workshops 


CHAPTER VIII.— TOM CRABBE ENTRAINED BY JOHN MILNER. 


Among the spectators was a man of learn- 
ing—the Honourable Kil Kirney—who, after 
measuring with extreme precision the 
Champion of the New World, considered he 
was justified in offermg a few depreciatory 
remarks, and this was what he did not 
hesitate to declare ex professo : “ Gentlemen, 
in eonnection with the historical researches 
to which I am devoted, I have got together 
the principal statistics of measurement given 
by gigantographers and reduced them to the 
decimal system. In the seventeenth century 
appeared Walter Parson, who had a height 
of two metres twenty-seven. In the 
eighteenth century appeared the German 


“I cannot make him any longer." 


which are now abandoned, nor to hear the 
reply : in America they make these mistakes 
as they do elsewhere. The train continued 
to carry the second player and his indifferent 
companion across the plains of the State of 
Mississippi. lt went through Holly Springs, 
Grenada, and Jackson. This last town is the 
capital, of little importance, of a region 
which the exclusive culture of cotton has left 
far behind in the industrial and commercial 
advance. 

There, however, during an hour at the 
railway station the arrival of Tom Crabbe 
produced a great effect. Several hundred 
spectators wished to see the celebrated prize- 
fighter. 


Muller of Leipzig. who measured two metres 
forty; the Englishman Burnsfield, who was 
two metres thirty-five; the Irishman 
Magrath, who was two metres thirty; the 
Irishman O'Brien, who was two metres 
fifty-five; the Englishman Toller, who was 
two metres fifty-tive; and the Spaniard 
Elacegin, who was two metres thirty-five. 
In the nineteenth century appeared the 
Greek Auvassab, who was two metres 
thirty-three ; the English Hales, of Norfolk, 
who was two metres forty; the German 
Marianne. who was two metres forty-five, 
and the Chinese Chang, who was two metres 
fifty-tive. Now, from the sole of the feet to 
the crown of the head, I would inform the 
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honourable trainer that Tom Crabbe is only 
two metres thirty Äi 

“ What do you want me to do?” replied 
the trainer rather sharply. “I cannot make 
him any longer.” 

" No, undoubtedly," replied Mr. 
Kirney, “and I don't ask you to do so. 
anyhow, he’s inferior to ——"' 

“Tom!” said John Milner. “Give him 
one in the bread-basket, so that he can 
measure the force of your biceps." 

The learned man did not wish to assist at 
an experiment which would have left him 
without the regulation number of ribs, aud 
he retired with dignity. 

Tom Crabbe was none the less greeted b 
the acclamations of the public when John 
Milner issued a challenge in his name to the 
local amateurs. But the challenge was not 
taken up, and the Champion of the New 
World hauled himself back into his car, 
i. wishes of good luck rained around 

iim. 

After crossing the State of Mississippi 
from north to south the railway reaches the 
frontier of Louisiana at Rocky Comfort. 

Following the course of the Tangipaoha 
river, the train descends to Lake Pontchart- 
rain, the western bank of which it passes by 
the narrow strip of land which separates this 
lake from that of Maurepas, on which is the 

' Mauchac viaduct. At Carrollton station it 
reaches the river, here 900 yards across, 
which curves so as to encircle the Louisianan 

city. 

At New Orleans, Tom Crabbe and John 
Milner left the railway after a journey of 
nearly nine hundred miles from Chicago. 
Arriving in the afternoon of May 5, they had 
thirteen days to gct to Austin, the capital of 
lexas—time enough, although they must 

-Mlow for possible delays either by land in 

‘availing themselves of the Southern Pacific, 

ot by way of the sea. 

In any case it would not have done for 
John Milner to take his Crabbe through the 
town to look at the sights. If chance sent 
here another of the “ seven,” he would acquit 
himself of the task much better. Austin 
was still four hundred miles away, and John 
Milner's only thought was to get his Crabbe 
there by the shortest and safest route. 

The shortest would have been the railway, 

for there is direct communication between 
the two towns, providing the trains fit in. 

. Alter running westward by Lafayette, Rare- 

Jant, Terrebone, Tigerville, Ramos, Brashear, 
towards Lake Grand, it reaches, a hundred 

and eighty miles beyond, the frontier of 
Texas. From this point, at Orange, the line 
runs on to Austin, a distance of two hundred 
and thirty miles. Nevertheless—perhaps he 
was wrong—John Milner preferred to go 
another way, and thought it better to embark 
at New Orleans for the port of Galveston, 

which is united by a railroad to the Texan 
capital. 

„le found that the steamer Sherman would 
leave New Orlcans for Galveston the following 
morning. Here was something of which he 
could take advantage. Three hundred miles 
of sea on & boat travelling at twelve miles an 

hour meant a day and a-half—two days if 
tho wind were not favourable. 

John Milner did not think it worth while 
to consult Tom Crabbe on the subject, any 
more than à man consults his luggage when 
it is ready to start. Having finished his 
sixth repast, at an hotel near the harbour, the 
eminent boxer wanted nothing but to sleep 
till the morning. 

It was seven o’clock when Captain Curtis 
gave the order to cast off the hawsers of the 

Sherman, after he had welcomed the i lus- 

trious Champion of the New World with all 

the respect due to the second player in the 

Hypperbone match. 

»The honourable Tom Crabbe,” said he, 


Kil 
But, 
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“I am honoured in having the honour of 
your presence on my ship.” 

The boxer did not seem to understand 
what Captain Curtis said to him, and his 
eyes wandered instinctively towards the door 
of the dining-room. 

“You may depend upon it," continued the 
captain, that I will do inv utmost to get you 
there with the least possible delay. I shall 
not stint my coal nor economise my steam. 
I will be the soul of my cylinders, the soul of 
my beam, the soul of my wheels, which will 
run at their highest speed to assure you of 
glory and profit." 

Tom Crabbe's mouth opened as if to reply, 
and closed again immediately, to open again 
and shut again. ‘That indicated that the 
hour of the first breakfast had struck in the 
stomachic timepiece of Tom Crabbe. 

“The ship is at your disposal," declared 
Captain Curtis,“ and rest assured we shall 
land in time in Texas, if I have to shut down 
the valves and blow up the ship-.— -" 

* Do not blow it up," said John Milner, 
with that good sense which distinguished 
him. * It would be a mistake—on the eve 
of winning sixty million dollars.” 

The weather was fine, and, besides, there 
was nothing to fear in the New Orleans 


channels, although they are subject to 
capricious changes which are under the 


surveillance of the harbour authorities. The 
Sherman took the south channel, between 
the reeds and rushes of the low-lying banks. 
Perhaps the olfactory nerves of the passengers 
were disagre cably affected by the hydrogenous 
exhalations of innumerable particles engen- 
dered by the fermentation of organic matters 
at the bottom, but there was no danger of 
running aground in this channel, which has 
become the main entrance of the great river. 

They passed many factories and ware- 
houses grouped on both banks in front of 
Algiers, in front of Point a la Hache, in 
front of Jump. At this period of the year 
the river does not run low. In April, May, 
and June, the Mississippi is swollen by 
regular floods, and its waters do not reach 
their minimum until November. The Sher- 
man eonseqnently kept on at full speed, and 
without a check reached Port Eads, from the 
name of the engineer who so much iinproved 
this southern channel. 

Here the Mississippi becomes absorbed in 
the Gulf of Mexico after & course estimated 
at 4.500 miles. 

The Sherman, as soon as she had doubled 
the last point, laid her course to the wost- 
ward. 

How had Tom Crabbe borne this part of 
the voyage? Very well. After feeding at 
his usual times he had gone to bed. In the 
morning he appeared hale and hearty, when 
he resumed his place on the after-part of the 
spar-deck. 

The Sherman was then fifty miles out at 
sea, and the coast to the north was only just 
visible very low down. 

It was the first time that Tom Crabbe had 
ventured on a sea voyage. And conse- 
quently he looked astonished at the rolling 
and pitching. 

This astonishment produced on his large 
face, which was generally so red, an in- 
creasing paleness, which John Milner, who 
was thoroughly seasoned, very soon noticed. 

* [s he going to be ill?” he asked him- 
self as he approached the seat on which his 
companion sat. 

And shaking him by the shoulder, he said, 
* How are you getting on?” 

Tom Crabbe opencd his mouth, and this 
time it was not hunger which put his 
masseters into motion, although the hour of 
his first breakfast had struck. And as he 
could not shut it in time, 3 mouthful of salt 
water was dashed down his throat as. the 

Sherman gave a deep roll on the surge. 


Tom Crabbe was thrown off the seat and 
fell on to the deck. 

It was evidently judicious to take him to 
the centre of the steamer, where the oscilla- 
tions are not so marked. 

„Come, Tom,” said John Milner. 

Tom Crabbe would have risen, but he 
tried in vain, and fell back with all his 
weight. 

Captain Curtis, noticing the concussion, 
came aft. 

“I see that it is,“ he declared, — nothing, 
in fact, and the honourable ‘fom Crabbe wiil 
be all right. It is not possible for such a 
man to be sea-sick. It is good for silly 
women at most; but it would be terrible for 
a man so strongly built." 

Terrible it was, and never did passengers 
behold a more lamentable spectacle. Nausea 
is the natural lot of the weakly and the 
miserable. The phenomenon developed in 
the usual way. But in a case of this corpu- 
lence and vigour! With him it was as with 
those monuments that are more damaged by 
an earthquake than the frail Indian het 
One resists, the other is shaken to pieces. 

And Tom Crabbe was shaking to pieces, 
and looked as though he would become a 
heap of ruins. 

John Milner, greatly annoyed, intervened. 

* We shall have to haul him up,” said he. 

Captain Curtis called the boatswain and 
twelve sailorsto undertake the job. Theunited 
efforts of the party were not equal to lifting 
the Champion of the New World. It was 
necessary to roll him along the spar-deck as ii 
he were a cask, then to lower him below by 
means of a block and tackle, then to diag 
him to the skylight of the engine-room, 
where he remained completely prostrate. 

“There,” said John Milner to Captain 
Curtis,“ it was that abominable salt water 
which Tom got in his mouth! If it had 
been alcohol ——"' 

If it had been alcohol," replied the captain 
judiciously, “the sea would have been drank 
to the last drop long ago, and no navigation 
would be possible!“ 

It was, indeed, unlucky. The wind was 
coming from the westward, and had gone 
right round, and blew hard, the rolling and 
pitching being thereby increased. Steamin. 
against a head sen made a considerab: 
diminution in speed. The length of th: 
voyage would be doubled —seventy or eights 
hours instead of forty. In short, John 
Milner passed through every phase ot 
anxiety while his companion passed through 
every phase of his most unpleasant attic 
tion. In a word, to quote an cxpressior 
used by Captain Curtis, “Tom Crabbe wa- 
only fit to be scraped up with a shovel.” 

At last, on May 9, after a furious squa- 
which happily was of short duration, the 
coast of Texas, bordered by white sandhi:ls. 
defended by a string of islands over whici 
flew flocks of enormous pelicans, appeare: 
about three o'clock in the afternoon. Ther 
had been a great saving in provisions, oww- 
to Tom Crabbe, although he had often ar. 
too often opened his mouth, having eat 
nothing since he took his last meal whe: 
opposite Port Eads. 

John Milner cherished the hope that h 
companion would recover himself, that |. 
would overcome the abominable sicknc- 
that he would resume his human form, th. 
he would at least be presentable, when t* 
Sherman, in shelter from the open sea i. 
Galveston Bay, would be clear of the oscii.. 
tions of the surge. But no! The unfor:. 
nate man did not recover in the least, ew 
in smooth water. 

The town is situated at the end of a sir 
point. A viaduct connects it with the cor: 
nent, and brings to it the goods it expo: 
which are principally cotton, and are of ev: 
siderable importance. 


The Sherman, as soon as she had come 
up the channel, was brought alongside to 
her landing-stage. 

John Milner was simply furious, as well 
he might be. Several hundred spectators 
were on the quay. Hearing by telegraph 
that Tom Crabbe had embarked at New 
Orleans for Galveston, they had been await- 
ing his arrival. 

And what was his trainer going to present 
to them in place of the Champion of 
the New World, the second starter in the 
Hypperbone match? A shapeless mass 
that resembled more an empty sack than 
a human creature. 

John Milner made another attempt to 
pull Tom Crabbe together. 

* Well—it's all over now?”’ 

The sack remained a sack ; and truth 
to tell, the sack had to be carried on a 
stretcher to the Beach Hotel, where 
apartments had been secured. 

A few jests, a few gibes, were heard on 
the way, instead of the cheer to which 
he was accustomed and which had 
greeted his departure from Chicago. 

But all was not lost. Next morning, 
after a good night’s rest and a series of 
meals cleverly combined, Tom Crabbe 
would probably recover his vital energy, 
his normal vigour, and would no longer 
look— 

So John Milner thought, but he was 
again mistaken. The night brought no 
modification in the state of his com- 
panion. The prostration of all his 
faculties was as profound as on the pre- 
vious day. And yet what was required 
of him was no intellectual energy—of 
that he was incapable—but a mere 
animal effort. It was useless. His 
mouth had remained closed ever since 
he had touched land. And he had made 
no call for food at his accustomed hours. 

In this way May 10 went by,then the 
11th, and it was on the 16th he must be 
at Austin. John Milner took the only 
step he could. Better arrive too soon 
than too late. If Tom Crabbe was to 
emerge from this prostration, he would 
emerge as well at Austin as at Galveston, 
and, at least, he would be at his post. 

So he was wheeled on a truck to the * 
railway and put into a car as if he were 
a bundle. At 8.30 that evening the 
train started. 

it was fortunate that the Champion 
of the New World and his trainer had 
not to travel over the seventy-five mil- 
lions of hectares of which the Texas 

area consists. They had but to cover 
the one hundred and sixty miles which 
separated Galveston from the capital of 
the State. 

Assuredly it would have been desir- 
able to visit the regions watered by the 
magnificent Rio Grande, and so many 
other rivers, the Antonio, the Brazos, 
the Trinity, which flows into Galveston 
Bay, and the Colorado and its capricious 
danks strewn with pearly oysters. A 
magnificent country this Texas, with 
immense prairies, on which formerly 
camped the Comanches ; in the west 
it is covered with virgin forest, rich in 
magnolias, sycamores, acacias, palms, . 
oaks, cypresses, cedars; in profusion 
are its orange-trees, nopals, cactuses, 
the most beautiful of its flowers; its moun- 
tains in the north-west, which represent the 
Rockies, are superb; it produces sugar-cane 
superior to that of the Antilles, Nacogdoches 
tobacco superior to that of Maryland or 
Virginia, cotton superior to that of Mississippi 
or Louisiana; it has farms of forty thousand 
acres, With as many head of cattle, and ranches 
reckoned in hundreds of miles, on which are 
raised the finest specimens of the equine race. 
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But what was there in all that to interest 
Tom Crabbe, who saw nothing, and John 
Milner, who saw nothing but Tom Crabbe ? 

in the evening the train stopped two 
hours at Houston, where a few vessels could 
be seen on an insignificant stream. Here is 
the centre for merchandise arriving by the 
Trinity, the Brazos, and the Colorado. 

Next day, May 13, very early in the 
morning, Tom Crabbe got out at Austin 
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all of Saxon origin. It is one town, while 
the towns of the Rio Grande are double— 
with houses of wood on one side of the 
river and huts of adobe on the other—such 
as El Paso, El Presidio, which are half 
Mexican. 

Thus at Austin it was Americans only that. 
were attracted by curiosity — perhaps with a 
view to making a bet or so—to gaze at the 
second player whom a spin of the teetotum 


“It was necessary to roll him." 


station, having ended his journey. It is an 
important industrial centre, where the waters 
of the river are held back by a dam, and is 
built on a terrace to the north of the 
Colorado in a region abounding with iron, 
copper, manganese, granite, marble, gypsum, 
and clay. The city, which is more American 
than many others in Texas, was chosen to 
be the seat of the State legislature, and con- 
tains twenty-six thousand inhabitants, nearly 


had sent from the distant regions of Illinois. 
And these were more favoured than the 
people of Galveston and Houston. When 
he set foot on the pavement of the Texan 
capital, Tom Crabbe had at last got rid of 
that disquieting torpor over which the atten- 
tions, supplications, and objurgations of 
John Milner had been unable to triumph. 
At first the Champion of the New World 
may have appeared a little stale, a little 
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limp, a little slack in his action; but how 
could you be astonished at that, considering 
he had absorbed nothing but sea-air since 
the Sherman got out to sea? Yes! The 
giant had been reduced to requiring food 
to merely keep him alive; but even reduced 
to this, he would have to take a good deal of 
nourishment for some days. 
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What a meal he made that morning—a 
meal which lasted till the evening, quarters 
of venison, mutton and beef, odds and ends 
of pork, vegetables, fruit, cheese, and half- 
and-half, gin, whisky, tea and coffee ! 
Milner felt rather scared when he thought of 
the hotel bill he would have to meet at the 
end of his stay. 


John 


And it went on the next day and the day 
after, and in that way arrived May 16. Tom 
Crabbe had again become the prodigious 
human machine before whom Corbett, Fitz- 
simmons, and other no less celebrated 
boxers had so many times bitten the 
dust. 

(To be continued.) 
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SUTHERLAND OF “OURS”: 


A STORY OF THE MATABELE RISING: BEING A SEQUEL TO “DAMON AND PYTHIAS.” 


* [ was not long before the station at Van- 

drift's Crossing was astir with the 
hurried, anxious bustle which bespeaks a 
sudden flitting. & police-trooper had been 
zent to bring Karl Bessels and the Irish 
storekeeper to the police-post; whilst a 
second had been despatched to inform old 
Bennet, at his farm half a mile away, of 
the condition of affairs. 

"Men were moving about with nervous, 
noiseless strides and set faces, bringing in 
bullocks, loading rifles, and otherwise pre- 
paring for their journey. The two women, 
Gretchen Bessels and Norah Prendergast, 
with her baby in her anxious mother-arms, 
hastily packed the few indispensable things 
which must be taken with them, dropping 
silent tears the while over the many little 
household treasures which had to be left 
behind in the homes which might soon be 
heaps of smoking ruin; and the shafts of 
light from the open doors fell now and 
again on the dark figures of the faithful 
Makalaka servants, who, standing like 
statues cut in ebony, watched every possible 
approach by which the Matabele might 
attempt a surprise. There were more of 
these dusky scouts scattered through the 
country outside, and thanks to them Van- 
drift’s Crossing could not be attacked with- 
out at least fair warning, but all hoped that 
they would be far away from the place before 
the rebels made the attempt. 

“ There was no safety for a white skin any- 
where outside of Buluwayo, perhaps not even 
there; for it was, as I have said before, a 
notorious fact that the resources of the 
colony were totally insufficient to cope with 
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CHAPTER III. 


the present emergency. Arms and war 
material of every kind were wanting ; changes 
were being made in the white police, and 
only a small number of these were available; 
the native police were disaffected to the core ; 
and the colonists themselves, though their 
courage was undoubted, were so ill-provided 
with weapons as to render it a matter of 
uncertainty whether they could be made 
much use of or no. The men at Vandrift’s 
Crossing tried to cheer each other and the 
women with the hope of Imperial reinforce- 
ments ; but they knew these things only too 
well, and they knew too that it would be 
some time before help could reach them in 
the shape of colonial forces and Volunteers 
from Natal and the Cape, longer still before 
the wave of khaki-clad Tommies could come 
sweeping up. 

"And in the meantime, if the Matabele 
assembled in great force and made a bold 
dash on Buluwayo, they might— well, it was 
an eventuality which would not bear think- 
ing about, and so the men turned their atten- 
tion to other matters. They whispered to 
each other, as they went about their heart- 
breaking work, of vague rumours heard and 
disregarded, of ugly looks and muttered 
threats, of words casually let fall and seem- 
ingly without meaning, of all the little clouds 
‘like a man’s hand’ which had been creep- 
ing over the horizon of late, and in dry, hard 
tones they called themselves ‘blind fools. 
Truly the white colonists of Rhodesia were 
paying the price of Empire—in the hard coin 
of ruined homes, the work of years destroyed, 
of sorrow, suffering, and death. Yet, after 
all, the indications had been so slight, mere 
straws blown about by the wind, that surely 
no one was to blame. 

* Kenneth Sutherland was talking matters 
over with the Sergeant. They were alone, 
for four of the police-troopers were busy out- 
side saddling their horses, while two more 
were out at the farm, helping old Bennet to 
inspan. Sutherland was leaning back in his 
seat, his keen blue eyes and bronzed features, 
against which his light hair and sun-bleached 
moustache showed oddly, wearing their old 
expression of impassive calm. Sidney 
Brookes's skilful treatment of his wound and 
some food had given him a fresh lease of 
strength, and he was his own man again—for 
a time, at least. The Sergeant stood at the 
opposite side of the rough wooden table, as 
fine-looking a man as one could wish to see, 
but always with that look of bitter weariness 
upon his face. 

“« It’s the only thing we can do,’ Kenneth 
was saying; it's frightfully risky, of course, 
but staying here is certain death, and for the 
sake of the women we must not chance that. 
At Buluwayo they will, I am convinced, be 
fairly safe.’ 

* There was a moment's pause, then— 

** Yes, sir,’ said the other slowly if we 
ever get there.’ 


“Sutherland started. Where was it he 
had heard that slow, musical drawl before? 
There were vague recollections of Stop! 
With a swift glance round, to make sure that 
they were really alone, Sutherland faced his 
companion. 

** What were you in?’ he asked deliber. 
ately. 

“ There was no reply for a little time; the 
sergeant reddened a deep, painful crimson, 
and then the colour faded, leaving his face 
white beneath its tan. 

* * You know me, then?’ he said at last, a 
little unsteadily. 

** No, I don't know who you are, but Ican 

form a very shrewd guess as to what you 
were; you have the stamp that one never 
loses. My dear fellow, do you take me for a 
fool? Anyone with half an eye could see 
that you are a gentleman by up-bringing and 
education; but half your men are that. I’m 
very sorry ; I know I shouldn't have spoken, 
but really I couldn't help it.’ 
Oh, I don’t know that I mind your know- 
ing very much,’ returned the other, with an 
indifference which Kenneth could see was 
more than half affected. ‘You won't talk, I 
suppose. Well, I was once Walter Dering- 
ham, oí the Guards; but I'm Sergeant Smith 
now—and, he added bitterly, ‘very glad of 
the billet.' 

“Sutherland wassilent; his usually cautious 
nature was stirred with pity for his com- 
panion. Oh yes, the whole story was coming 
back to his memory now, in pieces which 
fitted together like a puzzle-map. 1 
thought your face was familiar to me,’ he 
said at length; ‘we were at Eton together. 
you may remember, though you must be at 
least four years younger than I. You had 
just come, and I was leaving for an army 
crammer's. That's nearly seventeen years 
ago, and—do you happen to know that— 
that — ? He hesitated for a moment, and 
the other broke in : 

„That my father is dead? Yes! 
difference does it make ?’ 

„Only that you are now Lord Alver- 
stoke,’ Sutherland answered, with a touch 
of cynicism in his tone. ‘ You would find 
that people have short memories. Everyone 
would receive you very kindly. 

„Walter Deringham laughed —a laugh that 
his listener did not like to hear; it was so 
hopeless, so full of enmity towards the rest 
of mankind. Then the danger-signal of 
sudden passion flamed redly into his face. 

„% daresay,’ he answered; but, un- 
fortunately, my memory is not so short. 
I cannot forget that these people of whom 
you speak have hounded me out of Society, 
that their servants have met me with the 
gib falsehood * Not at home," that their 
pretty daughters have cut me in the Park, 
that their men-folk have had me blackballed 
at their clubs, because another man forged a 
certain cheque—a crime of which I knew as 
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little as you did. No, on the whole I think 
I shall stay where I am ; and can you wonder 
at it?" 

* Sutherland rose from his sent and laid 
his hand upon his companion's shoulder. 

"*I am awfully sorry, Deringham, he 
said earnestly. 

" The other made a restless movement, but 
did not shake off the kindly hand. 
‘Sergeant Smith, sir, if vou please,’ he 
said. 

“Almost at the same moment a police- 
trooper appeared in the doorway, and 
Kenneth saw that all chance of private 
conversation was nt an end. It was as well 
perhaps, for what he had heard had sad. 


dened him greatly; he felt a great weight ` 


of depression stealing over him as he 
picked up his broad felt hat and went out 
to see how the preparations were getting 
on. 
"Soon all was in readiness for a start. 
Bennet’s waggon, with its team of twenty- 
four stolid bullocks, had been brought into 
the station, and the two women, Mrs. 
Prendergast and Gretchen Bessels, and the 
baby, with the few belongings which they 
were trying to save, were packed into it. 
Old Bennet himself-- a dogged, hard-headed 
Yorkshireman, hale and sturdy yet, in spite 
of his sixty winters and snow-white hair— 
was in charge, with a cartridge-belt across 
his breast and an old Snider beside him. 
He had the assistance of two of the faithful 
Makalakas, who had volunteered to accom- 
pany the party. They would be invaluable 
as scouts; their comrades intended to 
disperse, and when things grew a little 
quieter make their way if possible to 
Buluwavo. These two Makalakas were 
armed only with their tribal weapons. 

“Pat Prendergast, the well-to-do store. 
keeper, had lately become possessed of a 
more civilised conveyance than the waggon, 
a kind of waggonette, roomy and comfortable, 
drawn by two horses. He himself was to 
drive this, and give a seat to Karl Bessels, 
the Gerinan postmaster. The Irishman was 
a crack shot, and was well armed with a 
Martini and a brace of revolvers, one of 
which he lent to Karl, who had only a 
somewhat dilapidatel Gras rifle, purchased 
somewhere for an old song when the French 
army took up the Lebel. Sutherland had 
been begged to take z seat in the waggonette, 
but had refused; his wound was not painful 
at present, and as Bennet had lent him a 
fresh horse he very much preferred to 
remain in the saddle. Most providentially 
the horse-sickness, which had been so 
prevalent in Rhodesia, had left sufficient 
animals at Vandrift’s Crossing to offer the 
unfortunate colonists a chance of escape. 

“The space outside the police-post pre- 
sented a curious sight, as seen by the yellow 
rays which streamed through the open doors 
of the deserted house-—the —bullocks, 
inspanned to the great lumbering waggon, 
the men’s set faces showing pale against the 
light, the women's bitter, bitter tears, the 
restless horses, the police-troopers in their 
trim yet picturesque uniform, which some- 
how always reminds one of Earl's Court, 
themselves a mixed group, representing the 
motherland and her colonies —of as many 
grades in society as there were men perhaps, 
yet all of the good old bull-dog breed, all 
imbued with the same tenacious, loyal 
purpose—and through all, the light glinting 
on the brass tips of the cartridges in their 
belts, and on the rifle-barrels, upon which 
hung. under providence, their very lives. 

“ Kenneth rode over to the waggon to speak 
to Bennet, and, as he passed, Norah Prender- 
gast rose. 

“t Captain Sutherland,’ she said softly, 
trying to still the eig ing child in her arms, 
‘I want to speak to you.’ 
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* He raised his hat courteously, and reined 
in his horse. 

“sWe want to thank you, Gretchen and 
I" she went on-—the tears were raining 
down her white face now, and she made no 
effort to check them —'to say God bless you 
for your courage, for your thought of us poor 
women for all! I know what that ride 
must have been, seventeen miles through a 
country teeming with the enemy. Don't 
tell me it was nothing—I know better! 
The men are talking of it; they would die 
for you; they could not do it more willingly 
than we would, who have to sit still and wait. 
May the woman you love best never need & 
friend! Whoever she may be, there are two 
women who will never cease to pray for her 
and for you to the last hour of their lives!“ 

* He caught her hands in his own, and held 
them for a moment; they might be rough 
and toil-worn, but it seemed to him that 
there was something like a blessing in their 
touch. 

„Thank you,’ he said huskily, and turned 
away. Just for an instant, the lights swam 
before his eves, and the figures of men and 
horses were blurred together as in a mist. 

"Avo that's t'mon to serve under,’ said 
the old Yorkshireman stolidly. ‘ T'lads here 
"ull follow him into t'midst of a Matabele 
impi, if need be.’ 

Sutherland gave the word, and the sorrow- 
ful cavalcade started, the women watching 
the fading lights with tearful eves, the men 
sitting with their faces turned sternly away. 
In a few hours, perhaps less, the fruit of 
years of hard unremitting labour would 
have vanished into smoke, and who could 
say if they themselves would long survive 
it? If thev did, it would be to commence 
life over again, with the best of those lives 
flung away. 

" Vandrifts Crossing was very much the 
same distance from Buluwayo as was 
Grahame’s Farm- about nineteen or twenty 
miles. It was past midnight when they 
started, and it was impossible to tell when 
they would arrive nt the town, so many 
accidents might crop up to delay them. 

Everything had been left as though the 
station were still occupied, lights had been 
left burning, and dogs chained up, so that 
their barking might reassure the Matabele. 
The colonists hoped that by this means the 
raiders would be deceived, and, thinking the 
station quite at their mercy, would not 
hurry themselves. But Kenneth shook his 
head at the idea. He feared that the object 
of his ride had been at once detected by 
the rebels whom he had encountered, and 
that they had sent off to inform other impis 
of their failure to detain him. In that case, 
he thought, the Matabele were almost certain 
to march to Vandrift's Crossing, and send a 
scout in to reconnoitre. The man would 
discover that the place was deserted, and 
they would soon have a body of the enemy 
at their heeis, whilst others remained behind 
to sack the station. There was a chance 
that the liquor in Prendergast’s store might 
detain them for a little, but there was not 
enough of it to materially hinder the 
pursuit. 

* Kenneth found that his fears were shared 
by most of the police, but he took good care 
that none of the men should air them in the 
hearing of the colonists; the latter were 
bearing up wonderfully, and there was no 
end to be served in depriving them of their 
last little gleam of hope. 

“On they went into the gloom ; the creak- 
ing and jolting of the lunibering waggon, the 
peculiar clink-clank c£ the horses’ hoofs, and 
occasionally the clear jingling of spurs, were 
the only sounds that broke the stillness, for 
they were all very silent. and the frightened 
infant had fallen asleep, with one wee hand 
clutching its mother’s gown. One of tlie 


Makalakas, under whose dusky skins beat 
hearts as brave and true as those of men 
who have been called heroes by the world's 
united voice, acted as vorlooper,' a kind of 
savage postillion to Bennet's team; the othe: 
scouted round, worming himself through the 
occasional tufts of long grey grass that looked. 
in the obscurity, like the beards of dead men, 
peering round boulders, and lying unseen in 
the patches of shadow cast by bushes- the 
ears and eyes of the little column. 

“The country hereabouts was very wild 
and lonely—lonely with a ghastly isolation 
such as might reign on some planet whose fire- 
are quenched for ever; but in a couple of 
hours’ time they hoped to reach the coach 
road running from the South to Buluwavo; 
there travelling would be much less difficult. 
and they would be more likely to come into 
touch with scouting-parties from the town. 
So they went on, steadily, without anxious 
questioning or lament, but with hearts 
gnawed with the anguish of suspense — 
anguish so keen that the women clenched 
their hands until the nails pierced their 
palms, and the men ground their teeth 
together. 

After a time, the dull red glow of fires 
began to be visible at several points—-fires 
many miles distant perhaps, but reflected 
like blood-stains against the sky: the 
Matabele were busily at work, and it re- 
quired no very great stretch of imagination 
to fancy that one could see agonised white 
faces, and the broad blades of deadly as-e- 
gais outlined against the far-off flames. Yet 
up to this, the Makalaka had encountered 
none of the enemy, and if any had been 
near, he would assuredly have discovered 
them. 

* Kenneth rode at the head of the party. 
At first he had not been conscious of 
fatigue, but now its numbing hand wa 
creeping over him. He did not doubt hi: 
power to endure while the need remained, 
but he was suffering acutely. The great 
black bruises caused by the Matabeles’ 
savage blows ached with an almost in. 
tolerable persistence, and his woundct 
shoulder had begun to burn as though a het 
iron had seared it; also, he felt so stiff all 
over that he doubted seriously if he should 
ever be able to quit the saddle. Of such 
queer stuff are men made, too, that there 
was another thing that worried him—the 
loss of the good horse which had carried 
him to Vandrift's Crossing. Bennet's offer 
of a fresh mount he could not refuse. for he 
had taken too much out of his own steed to 
attempt the further journey to Buluwaro 
with him, so perforce the brave chestn it 
had to be left behind to the tender mercies 
of the Matabele. I am inclined to think 
that if his own life had been all that 
Kenneth had to care for, he would have 
trusted his own horse's powers to take bim 
to the town; but for the sake of the party 
whose leader he was, he could not permit 
sentiment to lead him into unnecessary 
risks. But the memory of the poor beast s 
biz, wistful eyes, the touch of the sleek head 
rubbing against his shoulder, were with him 
as he rode on. 

* Progress was, of course, to the anxious 
minds of the fuyitives, painfully slow, fer 
the ground was very difficult, and the 
waggonette and the horses of the police- 
troopers had to wait on the cumbersome 
waggon, and many a time Sutherland felt 
as if, had he been strong enough. he wouid 
have liked to dismount, and pull the anti- 
quated conveyance himself, the slow stolid 
pacing of the bullocks irritated him so ur- 
bearably. But chating against the deias 
would not hurry the cavalcade one whit, z2 
he was forced to gulp down his impatien:: 
as best he could.” 

( To be continued.) 
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A CHAT WITH A PROMINENT CYCLIST ON 


T* riders who cycle only for sport's sake 

are better known than the writer of the 
Manchester Guardian Wheel Notes --Mr. 
Haydon Perry—who has penned a whole 
library of tourist books. He knows the 
delights of the cycle, and as an exhilarating 
pastime commends it above all else. 

Mr. Perry’s foreign experiences are almost 
unequalled, and he has visited Italy, Switzer- 
land, Norway, Germany, Holland, and the 
United States, always with an observant eye 
as to the best routes and as to the facilities 
offered to cyclists. Not long ago, the Pall 
Mall Gazette sent him as Special Commis- 
sioner to the Salon du Cycle in Paris-—the 
French National Show. At the present 
moment he has undertaken to describe 
20,000 miles of road for the Cyclists’ Touring 
Club, and this roving commission will occupy 
ii very great deal of the summer. As he 
explained to me, his keen interest in the 
sport arises from the fact that he regards it 
as the most healthy recreation for leisure 
moments, and has no sympathy whatever 
with seorching. 

„There are," says Mr. Perry, “a class of 
men who spoil every sport. The real 
charm of cycling is, that you can go just the 
pace you like, and just where vou like, and 
when you like; but there is too much a tend- 
ency among some people to regard cycling 
merely as a matter of record-breaking, and 
of out-doing every previous effort. What 
has been needed for a Jong time for large 
classes of riders—and the sport increases in 
popularity every ycar--has been a reliable 
series of books, written by wheelinen, who 
themselves have been over the routes dealt 
with, and pointing out not only the best way, 
but giving ample information as to the 
various stopping-places and the accommoda- 
tion provided, with the tariff throughout: 
also furnishing the historical and antiquarian 
lore of the neighbourhood; and, in short, 
telling you all there is to know about the 
locality you pass through. 

In Coventry, and other places, numbers of 
the children go to school upon their cycles, 
and in many of the Board schools sheds are 
provided for the housing of the machines. 
Another feature 18 the increasing number of 
elderly people who take to the machine. 
The late Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, 
who was the President of the Cyclist Con- 
gress, rode almost up to the day of his 
death, and considered that, as a means of 
healthful exercise, this particular kind of 
sport was exceedingly beneficial. Major 
Knox Homes rode till even a greater age; 
and to-day plenty of people who have passed 
the half-century are to be found in the 
active ranks of cyclists.” 

Knowing that Mr. Perry had been the 
editor of two of our leading cyclist papers. 
I asked him how it was that he came to 
write about the sport. 

He told me that there was a time, only a 
few years ago, when the wheel was unknown 
to literature, and the only accounts of the 
sport were contained in the press devoted to 
that branch of literature, and the notices 
there were simply about the races on the 
cinder-path. It seemed te me, as a jour- 
nalist, that here was a topic for far greater 
treatment, from a literary point of view, than 
it was receiving. Many of the periodical 
cycling notices in leading journals consisted 
of a line or two, und a list of scrappy 
announcements of meets, challenges, and 
records, and there was never a suggestion of 
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MR. HAYDON PERRY. 


By a * B.O.P.” SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


facilities which were provided for runs on a 
Saturday aíternoon, or for the formation 
of clubs, which would bring one nearer 
towards getting the people of all classes 
together. l 

* And, speaking to young men, may I say, 
as a young man keenly interested in school 
and college life, and all the activities of in- 
stitutions of that sort, that the earlier boys 
learn in their recreation the pleasure of 
social intercourse the better, for, as an editor 
of an important paper, that took a great 
interest in promoting the welfare of the 
people, I was struck with the fact that one 
of the saddest features of our national life 
to-day is the separation of certain classes 
from certain other classes. It is the cause 
of endless misunderstanding; and here, in 
cycling, there is an opportunity for clubs 
and tours, and mixing together, in a way 
that will bring about frienaships that will be 
valued, and draw people closer together in a 
way little drearat of." 

“When was'it that you began to describe 
the pretty routes for riders which have 
become so well-known to all tourists?“ 

It was just after the tall ordinary machine 
had been almost completely elbowed out of 
existence by the safety, which, fitted with 
pneumatic tyres, was increasing and multi- 
plying in prodigious numbers. Ladies still 
needed all the courage of their convictions 
to run the gauntlet on a safety, but the 
transition state was still on. My cycling 
notes in the Manchester Guardian I tried 
to make good reading even to the general 
publie. I described well-known routes, but 
often turned into the by-paths. I explored 
Cheshire, which lies at the door of Man- 
chester and Liverpool, and opened up to the 
eyes of readers in Lancashire, Derbyshire, 
and Yorkshire a cyclists paradise worth 
sighing for. Journeys in the basin of the 
Mersey and Irwell, the Dane, and the Dee, 
were persistent and penetrating, and then I 
invented the circular tours that the 
publie are kind enough to say have always 
been appreciated. I told my readers what 
to avoid, and tried to make the Saturday- 
afternoon ride as pleasant as possible, and 
the rough places plain for them. 

„Many and many a time, and I am a 
bachelor, have I spent my holiday in cycling 
through some part of the British Isles, or the 
Continent. It has been observed with great 
truth, How very little they know of England, 
who only England know,’ and I have been 
amazed at the numbers of people who 
possess cycles who have never gone to Corn- 
wall or Devon, to Wales or Lancashire, or 
through the Midlands, or have traversed 
the Emerald Isle. Yet the advantages 
are enormous. Nearly every boy feels an 
intense interest in biography, and turn 
where you will—east or west, north or south 
—it is possible to visit some well-known spot 
with historical associations. Large numbers 
of people who possess country seats, that 
perhaps are associated with some great 
event in the story of our land, are ever ready 
to welcome cyciists; and the late Duke of 
Westminster, the Prime Minister of 
England, and the Duke of Norfolk are 
among those who have given facilities to 
riders to see not only how richly nature has 
endowed these palatial and picturesque 
mansions of England, but, in some cases, 
have actually provided accommodation for 
the visitor who cares to come. Now may I 
warn young meon against abusing these 
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TO RIDE FOR ENJOYMENT.' 


privileges, for in very many cases scorching 
and other antics have led to a short road 
through a private park being closed to the 
public, who have been thereby compelled to 
take a long circuitous route of many miles. 

“ Some of the most enjoyable rides are to 
be had in the north of France, among, for 
instance, the people of Normandy. "The ex- 
perienceis a delightful one, the people hospit- 
able, and the advantage of the increase to 
one’s knowledge is also a distinct gain. I 
would like to remind boys who possess cycles 
that they lin ve enormous facilities for securing 
information first-hand, and for secing for 
themselves; and that is very much better 
than simply trying to out-do all previous 
efforts, and to have as their highest ambition 
the wish to put all up-to-date records in the 
shade by eclipsing them with an effort 
which, when accomplished, will give them a 
very short lease of fame indeed. It is not 
the racing fraternity who make the best of 
cycling, but those who use it as Sir B. W. 
Richardson liked to see it used — us a means 
of exercise and of acquiring instruction." 

“Is not the cycle becoming popular in 
military circles?“ 

„es, increasingly so; and many of the 
London corps have cycling squads attached 
tothem. If any reader is a volunteer, and 
he wishes to combine that with cycling, he 
can probably get attached to the squad in 
connection with the regiment to which he 
belongs. 

“ There has been some controversy as to 
whether, in actual warfare, the cycle would 
be of much use, and the present war with 
the Transvaal will probably give us an 
answer to that. Personally, I am inclined 
to think that it may be very useful indeed, 
despite the unsympathetic manner in which 
it has been received. By the way, it is 
interesting to note that Major Buden-Powell, 
the brother of the gallant defender of Mafe- 
king. has invented a folding cycle specially 
designed for military use." 

“Do you advise any particular course of 
training for young riders?“ 

“If you are speaking with a view to 
racing, beyond the fact that they should live 
simply, naturally, and not over.do the 
matter, I need say nothing; but to the 
ordinary learner and rider I would say—Do 
not be in too much of a hurry to undertake 
long spins. In cycling, as in everything 
else, the enjoyment depends very largely 
upon the leisurely way in which you take to 
the sport. Some can ride many more miles 
than others, and it is fur better to be content 
with ten or twentv miles and feel that it 
has done you good, than to ride fifty or 
sixty before you have become gradually used 
to the endurance required. Very much 
must depend upon the amount of stamina 
and of leisure at the disposal of the rider. 
Some boys seem to think that the acme of 
riding is to accomplish a given number of 
miles in a day; this is a very great mistake. 
There are some things they should always 
do. It is well to belong to the Cyclists’ 
Touring Club, for in that way you gain 
many advantages that would otherwise be 
denied you; and they, with the National 
Cyclists’ Union, are ever ready to look after 
the interests of the sport, and to try also 
aud get the roads kept in a proper state. For 
a small fee, membership of the C.T.C. 
means a fixed tariff if you are touring. and 
also that the house at which you purtake of 
refreshment is of good character; aud that 
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every assistance will be rendered you in case 
of an accident by the way." 


Mr. Perry made an interesting appearance, 


as a public lecturer, on a platform which 
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has a unique reputation in the provinces. 
The New Islington Hall is the Toynbee Hall 
of the north, and its weekly lectures and 
concerts are a Manchester institution. His 


subject was * The Future of Cycling," and 
was a humorously fantastical prophecy 
that surprised most of his hearers. As a 
speaker and lecturer he is excellent. 


OR, 


1 machine is now complete, and will be 
found to give a steady constant stream of 
air, working very easily by an up-and-down 
motion of the foot. 

Having now got your apparatus in order, 
you will next require two or three crucibles, 
also a pair of tongs with which to lift them 
from the fire, and a couple of moulding 
boxes, or flasks, as they are called, in which 
the sand is held while the metal is being 
cast. 

A sufficient quantity of moulding sand 
is also necessary, and can of course be used 
over and over again. 

Crucibles that become tender, or soft, at 
a high temperature are dangerous, as they 
are apt to break or crush when grasped with 
the tongs, so always use plumbago crucibles, 
as they will stand any amount of heat. 
They are shaped like a, fig. 16, and before 
use they should be annealed by placing 
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them mouth downwards over the fire. A 
No. 3 or No. 4 will be large enough for your 
work; they cost about 1s. 9d. each, and the 
tongs 3s. 

The flasks are simply frames, or shallow 
boxes, with neither top nor bottom, and ar 
usually made in two or more sections, as at 
B. Wooden flasks are often used for green 
sand, but for dry-sand casting they should 
be of iron, to allow of being placed in an 
oven to dry. The sections fit together by 
means of dowels or pins placed on the edge; 
a few pins also project inside to aid in keep- 
ing the sand in place. The top of the flask 
is the "cope," the bottom the “ nowel,” 
while any intermediate pieces are termed 
the ** cheeks." 

If you make any wood flasks for yourself 
they must be strong ; use wood at least 1 in. 
thick, to stand the ramming necessary to 
keep the sand firm; 12 in. by 8 in. by ö in. 
deep is a handy size for general work. 

There are fine and coarse moulding sands, 
both green and dry, which can be purchased 
ready for use; a capital moulding sand for 
small work consists of a mixture of 93 parts 
of pure quartz sand to 7 parts of pure clay. 
When using it, the sand should be slightly 
damp, just sufficient to adhere together when 
pressed in the hand, but it must not be wet. 

The partings between the sections of the 
flask are prevented from sticking together 
by a sprinkling of dry brickdust; powdered 
chareoal or rotten-stone is also used as a 
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facing for fine work, while wood ashes, 
powdered chalk, etc., are more economical 
and are often used for larger things. 

Mixing the sand requires care, and too much 
clay must not be used, or the gases 
generated when pouring in the metal would 
cause “blown” castings, with the surface 
full of air-holes if the sand was air-tight. 

Having now obtained all the materials 
required, you will be ready to start; so set 
up your furnace and light a small fire with 
wood and coal, and when burnt through 
clear, fill up with hard coke, broken up 
small—this is the best fuel for this work—and 
after the crucible is annealed put it down on 
the fire, and pack up all round with more 
coke; next place the pieces of metal in that 
you wish to melt, place the lid on, and 
wait until fluid. If you have made the 
blast fan the operation will be much 
quicker ; as it burns down, the coke will 
require to be renewed, but the lid should 
not be taken off more than necessary. 

Before putting in the metal, you should 
know at least a little of the various 
compounds that are necessary to produce 
the metal required. A very small quantity of 
some metal in excess of that required will 
often make a difference in the metal 
produced; for instance, } gr. of lead will 
render 1 oz. of gold perfectly brittle, 
although neither gold nor lead are in 
themselves brittle metals, so you see the 
mixing requires a certain amount of care. 

The temperature at which various metals 
become fluid varies considerably. Copper 
melts at 1,996° F., while lead requires only 
612°, and tin but 442°; zinc melts at 773°, 
and also has the troublesome habit of 
burning away in vapour, so you must 
remember to always put the zinc into the 
crucible last of all, after the others have 
become fluid, whatever the metal to be 
produced may be. 

In feeding the metal in, put copper, or old 
brass in small pieces, until the crucible is 
nearly full, and when it is quite liquid 
add the tin and stir up, throw in some 
charcoal dust or broken glass, which will 
float on top and prevent oxidation, and then 
add afew pieces of zinc; if they flare up, 
throw in the rest and stir well, then skim 
off the dross and pour into the mould. A 
few small lumps of borax thrown into the 
crucible are of advantage if there is much 
dross, and also assists in melting. 

The following list may be of use to you in 
producing a metal for any special purpose. 

Soft gunmetal or bronze is composed of 
1 lb. of copper to 1 oz. of tin. 

For slightly harder alloy the tin may be 
increased up to 13 oz. 

One pound of copper to 2J oz. of tin makes 
& good bearing metal for machines. and 3 oz. 
of tin to 1 lb. copper produces a metal with 
& musical note suitable for small bells. 

For a bell metal with rich sound suitable 
for gongs, etc., take 80 parts copper to 20 
parts of tin. 

Seventy-eight parts of copper to 22 parts 
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of tin, if cast in thin plates, is nearly as brittle 
as glass; butif heated to a cherry red between 
sheets of iron to prevent bending, and then 
plunged into cold water, it becomes malleable, 
and is then suitable for making cymbals, 
gongs, etc. 

Brass is an alloy of zinc and copper. 

A rich red brass is composed of 3 oz. 
zinc to llb. copper, and from that up to 
8 oz.zine is suitable for all ordinary brass 
articles, according to colour required. 

A very tenacious mctal of great strength is 
composed of 16 oz. copper, li oz. tin, and 
2 O;. zinc. For turning in the lathe a mixture 
of 16 oz. copper, 1j oz. brass, and 2 oz. tin 
makes a fine smooth cutting metal. 

In re-melting old brass, notin is necessary. 
and but a small quantity of zinc. The metal 
should not be poured too hot, or the casting 
might get discoloured through the sand being 
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burnt. The proper time is shown by the 
wasting of the zinc, which goes off in à 
lambent flame from the surface ; and directly 
this is observed the crucible should be re- 
moved to prevent waste of this volatile sub- 
stance. 

To prepare the mould ready for casting, 
take the nowel, or lower section of the flask, 
and place it flat on a board or bench, fill it 
with damp moulding sand, and ram it well in. 
Then, if the pattern is a large one, scoop some 
sand out where the pattern is to lie and press 
the pattern half-way in, smooth the surround- 
ing sand and level it, as in fig. 17, which 
shows a ball in position at 4, and to prevent 
the sections sticking together sprinkle some 
dry brickdust over the sand. 

Now place the cope, or top of the flask. cn 
and fill up with sand, having first placed a 
piece of wood about the size of a lead penci! 
against the pattern as at B, to act as a feeder. 
or hole, through which the metal is poured 
in. 
The sand being pressed down firmly. 
several small holes for ventilation must be 
made with a steel wire 4 in. thick, to allow 
the gases to escape when the metal is poured 
in. The wire should be pressed in until i: 
just touches the pattern each time. 

The feeder can now be removed, leavirg 4 
hole as at a, fig. 18; Bc are the ventilation 
holes. Then the cope can be lifted off an: 


tf 


. several 


the pattern recaoved, and if the sand is ragged 
or broken it should now be made sound, and 
after the cope is replaced the mould is ready 
for the casting. 
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When several articles of a small size or 
similar pattern are required, it saves time if 
the gate system is followed. 

This is simply an arrangement of the 
various patterns in one flask, and then, after 
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removing them, the hollow spaces are con- 
nected together by small passages, as shown 
by dotted lines in fig. 19; these may be cut 
out by hand, the main supply or feeder being 
central at 4, or in any other required position. 
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A quick and very simple method of pre- 
paring a casting, but which necessitates the 
destruction of the pattern, is one that is 
often employed by the Japanese. 

The pattern is made in wax, to which a 
feeder of the same material is attached, and 
it is then suspended by means of a fine 
string tied round the feeder inside a card or 
paper box, as at fig. 20. A simple method of 
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fastening the string quickly is to pass it in 
and out of three nicks cut in the top edge of 
the box as at A, a. The wax feeder B supports 
the pattern c. 

A mixture consisting of 1 part plaster of 
Paris to 2 parts of fine brickdust is then 
stirred up with water to the consistency of 
cream, and is poured into the box until it 
completely covers the pattern, and is then 
allowed to set hard. The mould is now 
formed and can be made hot and the wax 
run out through the feed-hole, after which it 
is ready to receive the metal. After the 
metal is cold the mould can be broken open 
and the casting taken out. 

The original pattern having been destroyed 
is not of much consequence, as the casting 
produced can be used as a pattern for subse- 
quent castings to be made in sand in the 
usual way. 
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Beautiful and most delicate castings of 
small dead animals, birds, beetles, or even 
flies, showing all the fine and minute mark- 
ings of the real object, can be taken in a 
similar manner. 

To do this you should first attach a wax 
feeder to the insect, or whatever you intend 
casting: the under-side is generally the best 
to attach it to, as the mark made by sawing 
off the feeder is not shown. 

A thin mixture of the plaster and brick- 
dust is then dabbed on to the object by means 
of a fine brush, until coated, taking care no 
air-bubbles are formed, and it is then quickly 
suspended in the box and the rest of the 
mixture poured in. 

When quite dry and hard, the mould is put 
in the fire or held in a gas flame until the 
object is entirely destroyed and reduced to 
fine ash, which may be shaken out through 
the feed-hole, and when quite clear the metal 
in a very fluid state is poured in. 

An alloy melting at a low temperature, 
and very suitable for this purpose, is com- 
posed of 6 oz. of tin, 2 oz. of bismuth, and 
3 oz. of lead ; this can be melted togethef in 
an iron spoon. Casting in metal, like every 
art, requires practice to secure a good result ; 
and that I will now leave you to do. 
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„T ADIESMEN and gentles," says the per- 


former, * me show you muchee funny 
trickee trickee! Lookee, lookee ! ” 

T'he performer draws the forefinger of his 
right hand from the top to tip of his nose 
successive times in a_ pensive 
fashion. 

*« Watchee, watchee !" Again the finger 
passes down the nose, and this time there is 
seen upon it a thimble; though whence it 


. comes is not evident. 


* See thimble? Me show you simple 
trickee with thimble— very thimble trickee."' 
The performer stands with his right side 
turned towards his audience and waves his 
hand gently up and down, the fingers being 


. outstretched and the back of hand facing the 


spectators. 

* Lookee, lookee-- thimble go "— (it is seen 
to have disappeared from first finger)—“ he 
notee go far—come back on finger two" 
—(thimble is now seen on second finger)— 
"he go  'gain"—(thimble disappears) — 
“come back on first finger "-—(thimble 
reappears accordingly). 

„Me takee off finger — (does so, with left 
hi) —“ passee through head—head quite 
solid--and there thimble!’ (performer 
brings down left hand smartly on top of 


SO THIMBLE! 
(With Apologies to SOMERVILLE GIBNEY.) 


By Louis NIKOLA, 
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head two or three times, shows the hand 
empty, and produces thimble from his mouth 
on the tip of first finger of right hand). 

“ Me swallow he—Tommy likee thimble— 
thimble likee notee me- thimble indigesti- 
westi !—and come out here.“ 

In swallowing thimble, the finger carrying 
it is placed in the mouth and removed minus 
that article, the assumption being that it is 
left behind; though, as will be seen here- 
after, the movement is not so straightforward 
as it appears to be—but no matter—we must 
not anticipate. After the pretence of 
swallowing, the forefinger travels up to the 
right ear and reproduces the thimble from 
behind it. 

„Me try gain (repeats swallowing move- 
ment) —“ no good "—(shakes head dismally) 
— Tommy have tummy.ache and here 
thimble!" The thimble is this time 
reproduced from under the vest, being drawn 
forth upon the finger as before. 

“ Me put thimble in mouth —muchee blow 
hard—thimble go up, up—stop on way 
here thimble "' (takes from hair). 

“Tommy comb hair with thimble— 
thimble go—not in hair—Tommy blow nose 
—and there thimble! " 

After * combing " his hair with the fingers of 


the right hand—a process necessitating, just 
for the fun of the thing, a prodigious amount 
of ruffling-up—the thimble is shown to have 
left the finger; and for the double purpose 
of adding to the absurdity of the thing, and 
of showing that the thimble is not concealed 
in the hair, it is again ruffled, combed out 
and otherwise stirred up, now with the 
fingers of both hands. The first finger and 
thumb of the right hand are then placed on 
each side of the nose, when the thimble 
drops (really from the hand, in which it 
remained concealed, as will afterwards be 


seen), the left being extended to receive it as 


it falls. 
A rapid succession of passes of a 
somewhat bewildering nature follows; the 


«thimble is shown on the right hand fore- 


finger, and thence it disappears, immedi- 
ately after being found on the corre- 


‘sponding finger of the left hand, and then 


again returning to its first position. The 
operator presents his right and left side alter- 
nately to the spectators as each change is 
made. This is done at first with moderate 
deliberation, then the sleight is executed 
with increasing speed, until the thimble 
changes from one hand to the other with a 
rapidity almost impossible to follow. 
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At the conclusion of this stage of the trick, 
the thimble remains in its original position— 
viz. on the first tinger. A little paper cone, 
of the sugar-bag species, is next formed over 
it: the object being to make a cover of con- 
venient size. The cover when made is stood 
mouth downwards on the table. The 
thimble is vanished from the finger, and on 
the paper cone being lifted it is found 
beneath. It is taken from the table with the 
left hand, and from the left it is transferred 
to the right; a kneading action is made with 
the fingers of this hand, as though to crush 
it, ending with a gesture of throwing the 
contents into the air, when the hand appears 
entirely empty. 

“Thimble go—Tommy go too." 
performer. 


Exit 


The explanation of this pretty little tric!: 
hangs all on one simple sleight. Readers 
who have followed up the study of conjuring 
principles at all, will have already guessed 
that the whole thing depends more'or less 
on palming. And so it is, the novelty lying 
in the object used, and the peculiar way in 
which it lends itself to the application of new 
methods. 

The way in which the thimble is concealed 
in the hand is shown in fig. 4. Commencing 
with the thimble on the first finger, as in 
fig. 1, that finger is bent until the thimble is 
brought down into the fork of the thumb 
(figs. 2 and 3), where it is firmly gripped 
between the roots of thumb and finger, the 


tip of finger being withdrawn from the 
thimble and the latter left behind securely 
held in the manner indicated. To regain it, 
as will be obvious, the movement is 
reversed. 

Here comes in the necessary practice. 
The movements of placing the thimble in 
its position of concealment, of holding it 
there without in any way interfering with 
the use of the hand and fingers, and of re- 
taking it on the first finger, must be diligently 
practised until they can be executed with 
facility by both hands. These powers 
acquired, the trick is all but accomplished, 
and the number and style of passes to 
be made is limited only by the inventive 
powers of the student. 

The main idea of the trick is just to make 
a thimble vanish from the finger of one hand 
and to appear upon a corresponding finger 
of the other, and with this simple foundation 
to work upon much may be done. 

Following up the series given, the per- 
former starts with a thimble palmed * in the 
right hand, by the method described. 

While pronouncing his introductory re- 
marks, he stands with the hands in an easy 
position. In drawing the finger down the 
front of the nose, the back of the hand is 
naturally towards the spectators, and if the 


9? We use this term for convenience, though it may 
not be strictly correct: palming really means holding 
an object in the actual palm, but conjurers generally 
accept the word as denoting the concealment of an 
object in the hand, without regard to theexact method 
of holding. 
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thimble is properly held, there is nothing in 
the appearance of the hand to induce sus- 
picion that it is otherwise than empty. Asin 
all other conjuring matters, practice should 
be done before a mirror, and any little fault 
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visible should at once be picked out and recti- 
fied. At the words Watchee, watchee,” there 
is necessarily & cessation of the stroking 
movement, and in that instant, as the hand is 
lowered from the face, the forefinger quickly 
bends and draws away the thimble, instantly 
returning to the nose, so that the motion of 
the hand may hide the presence of the 
thimble. The finger again travels slowly 
down the nose, and the thimble is seen 
thereon. If properly managed, there is not 
the slightest fear of the means of gaining 
the thimble or the method of concealing it 
being discovered. 

Making a half-turn, so as to bring his right 
profile and the back of the operating hand to 
the front, the disappearances and reappear- 
ances described are easily managed by palm- 
ing the thimble and regaining it alternately. 
The up-and-down motion of the hand is 
designed to cover the workings of the fingers 
in executing the sleight, while at the same 
time it lends effect to the manipulations. 

Some little additional practice is necessary 
to get the thimble on to the second finger, 
this being rather more difficult than the first- 
finger movement. To gain possession of the 
thimble with third and fourth fingers gives 
each time increased difficulty to surmount ; 
but it is possible to use all fingers in this 
way, and it is surprising how supple the 
exercise makes the digits become. 

The supposititious passing of the thimble 
through the head is arranged thus: The 
act of removing the thimble from the finger 
with the left hand is a fictitious one: it is 
in reality palmed under cover of the hand as 
the latter encircles the finger; by the time 
the hand closes over the finger the thimble 
is in its hiding-place, and the bare finger 
is withdrawn from the first; the act of taking 
off the thimble being simulated perfectly. 
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With the reader’s knowledge of magieal 
matters, acquired from the study of former 
papers on the subject, in addition to the 
present explanations, further description 
seems needless. 

That the left hand being already empty, it 
isan easy matter to show that the thimble has 


apparently disappeared, that it is caught up 
by the first finger under cover of the hand- 
to-mouth movement; that the pretence of 
swallowing is really but ‘another guise for 
palming the thimble, and that it is 
brought apparently from behind the ear bv 
the saine artifice as before; that the second 
swallowing and reproduction from the waist- 
coat, and the subsequent flight from mouth 
to hair, are but variations of the same move- 
ment; that the thimble is again palmed 
while combing the hair with the fingers, and 
that in reproducing from the nose it is 
simply allowed to fall from the hand contain- 
ing it—all this is so obvious that it is quite 
unnecessary to even mention it. 

At this point, however, we must further 
take the reader into confidence. There are 
two thimbles. This eonfession being made. 
and our blushes consequent thereon having 
subsided, we may proceed cheerfully. 

The second thimble is placed in readiness in 
the left pochette (see The B.O.P. Magician. 
Chap. IlI. Vol. XXI.), or if the performer is 
not provided with the regular conjuring 
pockets, it may be carried in the left trousers 
pocket, or posted in any other convenieni 
place of concealment. 

After reproduction at the close of the last- 
mentioned pass, the thimble is taken in the 
right hand, thrown into the air, and caught 
again, the eyes of the manipulator attentively 
following it in its flight. This little flourish 
is designed to attract the attention o£ the 
spectators momentarily, while the left hand 
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gains possession of thimble No. 2. This is 
palmed in the fork of the thumb in the 
same manner as that previously employed. 

The visible thimble being placed on the 
forefinger of the right hand, the followinz 
rapid changes from hand to hand av 
effected by alternately palming in the righ: 
hand, and bringing to the finger-tip that 
retained in the left, and vice versd. 

As each change is made, the perform«r 
reverses his position with regard to the side 
turned towards the spectators, as already 
explained, and the positions of the hand- 
alter, as in figs. 5 and 6, the tell-tale back 
views being represented in figs. 7 and 8. 

This part of the performance is strikingl+ 
deceptive. From the manner of presentation. 
the audience is led to believe some 
wonderful feat of sleight.of-hand is being 
shown. It is the old story—sleight-of-hand 
there is, and of a particularly nea: 
character; but the spectators imagine, ani 
are encouraged to think, that marvellou: 
dexterity is being displayed, while in 
reality the effects depend principally on 
the neatness of the execution. The rest lies in 
misdirection, ability of which order is one of 
the essential qualitications of a magician. 

One of the thimbles, it should be 
explained, fits over the other. This must be 
borne in mind when purchasing (any ordi- 
nary thimbles will do, of course) and 
selection made accordingly. 

At this stage of the experiment, the per- 
former secretly places one over the other, 
and shows back and front of each hand. The 


— 


little conical paper cover, as described, is 
then made, and in removing it from the 
finger the outer thimble is carried off inside 
it, and both together stood on the table. 


Ti. 


A wave of the right hand, and the 
remaining thimble is palmed in the usual 
way. The paper cone is delicately lifted 
by the extreme tips of the fingers of the 
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left hand, and the duplicate thimble, 
presumably the thimble, is revealed. While 
this is being done, the right hand drops to 
the side, and gets rid of the first into the 
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pochette, or, if the performer is not provided 
with this convenience, the right hand may 
be carelessly placed in the trousers pocket, 
and the thimble left there, or it may 


be disposed of in any other convenient 

fashion. as the surroundings may suggest. 
The final evanishment of the thimble is, 

as knowing ones can easily discover from 


the description, managed by le tourniquet — 
the article is taken between the thumb and 
second finger of the left hand; the right 
hand advances with an apparent intention 
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of taking it, the fingers pass over and the 
thumb under; this hand closes, but without 
the object, which is allowed to drop into the 
palm of the hand holding it, that hand 


"E 
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FIG. 6. 


carrying it to a place of concealment, and 
the general attention being directed towards 
the empty right hand, wherein, to all 
appearance, it now is. 


For a diagram illustrating this pass, 
reference may be mude to “The B.O.P. 
Magician,” Chap. IV. p. 284, " B.O.P.” Vol. 
XXI. fig. 25. 
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Albany Koad, Sheffield; Ernest Charles Stokes, 36 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS, 


[Twenty-Seconp ANNUAL SERIES.] 


Ambler Road, Finsbury Park, N.: William Robert 
Sheepwash, 158 Downsell Road. Stratford. New Town, 
London, E.: Edward Arthur Maunder, 18 Walerand 
Road, Lewisham Hill, Lewisham, SE.: George Frede- 
rick Bird. Four Oaks station, Sutton Colitield ; John 
Munro West, 12 Vicarage Villas, Willesden: Basil 
Barrett, Broughton, near Newport Pagnell, Bucks ; 
Edith Keighticey, Deighton Grove, York; William 
Henry Shayler. 15 Appach Road, Josephine Avenue, 
Brixton, S. w.; Erne*t James Moors, 71 and 73 High 
Street, Croydon ; Wiliam Cooper Street, Gardner’ 
Drive, Newsham Park, Liverpool; David Finlayson, 
1588 Easter Road, Edinburgh ; Edgar Brown, c/o Mr. S. 
Williams, 3t Stanley Grove, Thoruaby-on-Tees 1. 8. 
Harris, 2 Capel Road, Faversham ; Anthony Chibnall, 
3 Oriel Villas Station Road, Kettering eU. G. Barker, 
92 St. George's Street, Ipswich; Philip Wallace Hyatt, 
12 Brighton Road, South Hornsey, N.; Arthur Edward 
Hughes, 45 Penshurst Road, South Hackney, FJ. .;: 
Fannie Pitcairn, c'o U.S. Consul, Hamburg, Germany ; 
Philin Arthur Edwards, 196 Kentish Town Hoal, 
Kentish Town, London, N. W.: William M. Kitson, 130 
Brookdale Road, Catford, S. E.: Leonard Frank Lewis, 57 
Canterbury Road, Brixton, s.w.: Gilbert M. Thomson, 
32 Windmill Road, West Croydon, Surrey: Ralph 
Flenley, 19 Lothair Road, Antield, Liverpool ; William 
David Fowler, Mansfield, Tain, Ross-shire; Arthur 
Milla, 132 Clyde Road, South Tottenham, N. ; Nannie 
P. Anthony, Newton House, Hereford; Frank Tiplady, 
82 Myrtle Street, Liverpool; George Bowmer, 135 


School Street. A-be Road, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 
Durham: William s!eane, Glenealy, Co. Wicklow, 
Ireland : Alister Forbes Cowan, Tornaveen, 1 Gillsbuit 
owl, Edinburgh: Frederiek John Horner. 70 Wake 
Rowl, Sharrow, Shethicld; Osbert Maurice Bain, Fair 
Jawn St. Andrew's, Grenada, B.W.I. ; Thomas Green, 
6 Wimtwurne Rori, Nottingham; Horace Arthur 
Jiooruian, 38 Hardinge Road, Ashford. 


Age 14. 
Prize—108. 64. 
ALFRED JAMES WEIGitT, 30 Mildenhall Road, Clapton, 
J. :. 


CEFTIFICATFS, 
[Names stund in order of merit.) 

Harry Preston, 48 Hartley Road, Radford, Notting- 
ham: S. H. Mellor, RKerridge End House, Rainow, near 
Macclesfield Harry I. hun. * lav mount. Gordon Hil, 
Entield, N.: James Marrian, 5 Stamtord Road, Hands 
worth, Birmingham: Albert Ernest Balehin, 292 
Alfreton Road, Nottingham: Christophe William 
O'Leary Markham, Culver, Overton Road, Sutton, 
Surrey : Benjamin Thomas Hepworth, 56 Alma Street, 
Aston, Birmingham: Ernest Wilkes, The Poplars, Blox- 
wich, near Walsall : Ross Magee, 128 Seal peliffe Road, 
Burton-on-Trent; Frank Thomas Turner, 51 Plasict 
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Lane, Unton Park, E.: George Simmons, South Bank, 
Westerham, Kent; George Maclean Campbell, Chilton 
Polden, Bridgwater, Somerset: Herbett William Hay ue 
46 Bristol Road, Gloucester : Andrew- Corrie Elliot, 57 
Wellington Road, Dudley ; Harry Gordon Gray, Fore st 
Lea, High Stone, Leytonstone, k.; Charles Glazebrook, 
11 Edith ‘Terrace, Lipson, Plymouth; William 
Marshall, 21 Brookfield Terrace, Cornholme, near Tod- 


morlen; Herbert D. Goodman, 60 Purves Road, 
Willesden, N.w.; Alfred Sefton, 3 Church Lane, 
Ciayton-le-Moors, near Accrington; Hewitson Apple- 
yard, 12 Baronet Road, Tottenham; Ernest Sutton 
Hill, 33 Holmes Street, Rose Hill, Derby; Harold 
Swain, Fenstanton, Hunts; Willie White, 91 John 
Street South, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada: Thomas 


William Mansell Dodge, 18 Brailsford Road, Brixton, 


Cheshire; 


. down, vo. 
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S. W.: James Alexander Bateman. Mayfield, Alsizar, 
Ernest Thomas ‘Taylor, 39 St. Peter's Street, 
N.: David James Hall, Derrycorey. Porta- 
Armagh; Ernest Edwin Heale, 13 Chelten- 
Place, Plymouth ; Charles Harrison, 13 Osborne 
Road, Forést Gate; Frederick Leonard Plumer, 54 
South Street, Reading: Joseph Chtton Edmonds, 
Cassio, 10 Wilton Road, Bexlill-on-Sea, Sussex: Minnie 
Louisa Boslet, 3 Avondale Terrace, Clarence Road, 
Southend ; Sidney Maddams, 7 Clissold Road, Clissold 
Park, Stoke Newington, N.: Henry Broadbent Taylor, 


Islington, 


ham 


19 Sea View Parade, Morecambe, W.E.: Charles 
William Westley, 67 Turner Street, Northampton ; 
Haroid Puttock, Bryn-teg, Haldon Road, Exeter: T. 


Odham ; 
Highbury, 


39 Osmond Street, 
Northolme Road, 


Cecil Lees, 
Darke, 42 


Sydney Johu 
London, N.: 
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L. Cox, 11 Castle Street, -Darnstaplé, Devon; Frasi 
Pervin, Normanton Road, Stanford-on- Soar, near 
Loughborough ; Otbert Boucher, La V iotle-Besanccn, 
Doubs, France; George Barrow, 175 Ashby Rona, 
Burton-on-Treut ; Tindal Arthur Felstead, Rem — 
near Loughborot ugh ; ; Mary McPherson C * 
Lower Mount Pleasant Avenue, Rathmines, Dublin 
Frederick Webb, Station Raad. Croston, Lanes.; Sey- 
mour Humphreys Angier Tocque, 132 Christchuret 
Road, Streatham, S. W.; George Francis Barson, $* 
Drakefell Road, Hatcham ; H. A. Jerrome, 112 Clerken- 
well Road, E..; H. H. Fear, Fender House, Combwich, 
near Bridgwater, Somerset: «eri John Congram, l5 
Siduey Road, South Norwood, : 


( To be continued.) 


AN OLD READER.— You must go to the Royal Veteri- 
nary College in-Great CoHege Street, Camden Town. 
Apply to the Secretary for prospectus. 


D. P.—We cannot repeat the same thing every week. 
Look back, and read the correspondence for its sub- 
jects, and not for the people to whom it is addressed. 
If you are not sharp enough to find what you want, 
you are certainly not sharp enough for the Navy. 


R. S. DUNCAN.—Your best way would be by means of 
an accumulator, but it would have to be frequently 
recharged. For the prices you had better consult a 
dealer'slist. If you write to Mr. H. J. Dale, 7 and 8 
Dyer's Buildings, Holborn, London, E.c., or Mr. S. R. 
Bottone, Wallington, Surrey, they will be pleased to 
tell you the cost. 


J. S. Hart Ley.—If it is horthand by itself it means an 
assistant in a> firm of shorthand writers; if it is 
shorthand with typewriting it may mean a corre- 
sponding clerk; if it is shorthand with knowledge 
and nous it may mean à newspaper-reporter. 


H. R. (Leeds) —We.do mot supply the coloured 
plates separately. The only way to secure the one 
you ask for is to purchase:a copy of the part in 
which it appeared. 


R. C. Rrck.—The silver penny is worth about a 
shilling ; you may think yourself lucky if you get 
eighteenpenee for it. There is no fixed value for 
old coins; the amount they fetch depends on the 
caprices ef the auction-room, and numismatists 
attach no importance to it. 


F. 


W. TowLIN.— Impossible, or rather most ,noonveuient. 
A coloured plate of that sort, dvem if the men were 
only an inch high, would require a sheet of paper as 
big as St. Paul's Cathedral. 


Cu ANCY.— There is no such book; it would require 
quite a couple of thousand pages tocover the grouri 
If you want ships’ engines, get Reed's “ Engineers 
Handbook," price 12s. 6d.. published by T. Reed 4 
Co., 184 High Street, West Sunderland. A really 
good book for the theory is “ The Steam Engine ani 
other Heat Engines,” by Professor J. A. Ewing. It 
is published by tlie Canibridge University Presa, Ave 
Maria Lane, E.c. 


L. C. HxsToN.— The only thing to do is to serape or 
plane out the stains and polish the wood afresh. 


"f. 


1.—THE ScORCHER. 


2.—A LITTLE SPILL. 


3.—AFTERWARDS, 


Scorching.—(Drawn for the“ Boy's Own Paper by Lovis WAI.) 
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A Queer Invention. 


THE * PRETTY POLLY ” 
A VOYAGE OF STIR AND STRESS. 
By W. Crank RussELL, 


Author of * The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” “ The Convict 
Ship,” * The Frozen Pirate,” ete. 


(Ilustrated by G. E. ROBERTSON.) 
CHAPTER IV.—THE WINDMILL BOAT. 
1 all darkness there isa kind of deep- 

ness, and in the middle tincture of 
this evening which, as it was eight bells, 
should be called night, the two boats were 
almost swallowed up until the flash of 
the foam from the swaying bends of the 
brig showed them close upon the quarter, 
drawing under the stern to pass to leeward 
of the vessel. 

Captain Bolt was in the mood for 
conversation which should be hurried 
with a tendency to explosions, and 
whilst the brig’s boat was towing the 
other alongside he put his head over the 
rail and shouted- 

“ What are you doing with that boat in 
tow? Why didn't you take her people 
out and bring them aboard ? Didn't you 
hear me?“ 
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“There's only one man aboard here,” 
responded a vigorous voice in the boat 
astern of the brig’s. “I can't afford to 
lose my boat. Sheis all I own in the 
world. You ve knocked the windmill out 
of her, and your carpenter must repair it 
before I ean proceed." 

“ Must repair it! yelled Captain Bolt. 
* D'ye know you're addressing the master 
of this brig?” 

* What am I to do, sir?" shouted the 
second mate, whose boat was close along- 
side. 

“Come aboard," shouted Bolt, © and 
get the boat hoisted. Mr. Jones, heave a 
line into that other boat. Second boat 
there!” he roared. * Look ont for the 
end of a linc. Make it fast and get into 
the brig’s boat and come aboard ! 

These conmniands were followed bv 
some mana:uvres and à number of shouts. 
The sea ran sloppilv and the brig rolled 
sharp and hard, and some time passed 
before the brig's boat was hanging at its 
davits, with the other boat secured to a 
line and dangerously close under the 
brig's counter. 

It was impossible to distinguish the 
face ofthe inan they had picked up. He 
was very energetic in leg, bull-like in roar, 
and demonstrative in arm. The moment 
he gained the deck he rushed to the taltrail 
and bawled : 

"For mercy sake, captain, get way 
upon your ship, or my boat will be 
smashed into staves.” 

“Why did you get 
shouted Polt. 

“What's the good of hoisting white 
masthead lanterns if brigs of this pattern 
don't keep a lookout ?“ came the answer 
in & roar. 

In tones thickened by wrath Captain 
Bole ordered the main topsail vard to be 
swung. The veast boiled under the bows. 
The rolling motion fell into a pleasant 
eensation of cradling, buovant and large 
with the width of the swell; the line 
tautened astern, and the boat, watched by 
its impassioned owner, came rushing after 
the Pretty Polly, with foain to its steni- 
head. But she was a boat with plenty of 
beam and full bows, and there was no 
chance of the brig attaining such velocity 
as to tow her under. , 

Captain Bolt called the second mate to 
him, and, heedful of his language, being 
mindful of the boys, asked why he hadn't 
taken the man out and bronght himi 
aboard and obeved his orders, instead of 
the orders of the man and towing the 
boat. 

“I didn't hear von. sir," answered 
John Green, the second mate. ** The man 
begged and prayed of us to preserve his 
boat. into which he said he had pnt all 
his fortune, and I did what 1 thought was 
right." | 

The owner of the boat was standing 
clos. 

That boat's my own invention." he 
said. “She was rigged with a windmill, 
which turneda propeller, and your dolphin- 
striker carried my windmill away." 

Are you a foreigner 2" a-ked Captain 
bolt. 

„'m 
answer. 

e And what in the name of them stars," 
eried Bolt, “is the good of a boat with a 
windinill 27 

“That was the sort of question. they 


in our road?" 
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a Vorhslireman, was the 
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asked of George Stephenson," was the 
reply; “and now vou can get from 
London to Newcastle in less than six 
hours.” 

This answer greatly interesied the boys, 
who were very anxious that the Captain 
shonld invite the stranger into the cabin, 
that they might follow and see the man 
by Jamplight, and listen to what he had 
to say; for the customs of the sea were 
new to them, and they searcely yet under- 
stood that they had shipped to do tho 
work of voung ** common” sailors, who, as 
a rule, do not sit in the cabin whilst the 
“uptain converses with a stranger he has 
pieked up out of an open boat. 

Now it was not so dark that their 
attitude, whieh seemed to press about tho 
stranger as he spoke to Captain Bolt. 
should be uninterpretable as a wish by 
the eye of the old skipper, whose wrath 
was subsiding. The sea night had begun. 
the brig was whitening the water along 
her course, and the boat foamed astern. 
The port watch had gone below; for it 
was the custom of the sea for the captain 
to take the ship out and jor the imate to 
bring her home. 

“Take in your rovals and flying jib,” 
said Captain Bolt to the second mate, 
“and slacken away the tow line a few 
fathoms. Step below ! " he exclaimed to 
the stranger, “and you, young gentlemen 
of the watch, mav come below when sail 
has been taken off the brig.” 


The cabin lamp = disclosed in the 
stranger a remarkable face. He had 


pulled off his eap and revealed a head 
nearly bald. But there was a plentiful 
growth of hair at the back of his skull, 
and this was divided and brushed er 
tugged in two flourishing strokes, kept in 
place by his cars, to lis cheeks. His 
shaggy eyebrows gave him a savage look; 
his moustache was a heavy fall of hair: 
it mingled with his beard and entirely 
concealed his mouth. He was dressed 
in blue serge. and was surveyed with deep 
interest by Douglas Lothian and Martin 
Daniell. 

* So von're an inventor ?” said Captain 
Bolt a little grimly. 

“I am," answered the man. 

“What's vour nume ? ” 

“Collis Black.” 

* Will vou have something to eat and 
drink 2" inquired Captain Bolt. 

“Iwill that, and thank you,’ 
Collis Black. 

Lothian was ordered to instruct. Wells 
to procure the necessary refreshment. 
The voungster fled on deck and was back 
again in a minute. He did not intend to 
lose much of the conversation between 
Captain Bolt and Collts Black if he could 
help it. 

"I suppose," said Captain Holt, 
gazing sliglitlx above the top of Collis 
Black’s bald head. “that vour wind- 
grinding arrangement is one of those 
patents upon which a man will spend all 
he bas. Of course von haven't troubled 
the Admiralty a little, nor sent circulars 
to the shipowners, nor improved the 
natural good temper of slipmasters by 
representing the marvellous original 
qualities and immense value and im- 
portance of vour windintll. Maybe, sir, 
vou are one of those finished inventors 
who die broken-hearted in workhouses, 
and. after they have been buried some 
time, others improve upon their ideas, just 


3, 


replied 


enough to enable ein to take out a fresh 
patent, and then they make their ter- 
tunes." 

„It is the habit to sneer at inventors." 
said Collis Black, fetching a breath through 
his nostrils that sounded as loud zs a 
snort, * but it's bad taste to run ‘em down. 
particularly when they're showing a 
bright white light." 


" Where are you bound to?" asked 
Captain bolt. 
“Toulon,” replied the other: “to 


exhibit my boat to the French officials, 
and samples of my ocean messenger.” 

“ Have you invented more than a wind- 
grinder ? ” 

"I have invented a scelf-propceliinz 
shell which shall prove the one letter- 
carrier of the deep,“ responded Collis 
Black proudly. 

Here some food was introduced ani 
Mr. Black fell to, but the talk went ox 
nevertheless. 

Bray and Smeaton came below and 
stood staring ut the hairy-faced, bald- 
headed man, whose temper was improv- 
ing under the influence of his reception 
and the attention his speech obtained: 
but the secret reason of his inereasing 
civility was his sense of his dependence 
upon old Bolt's kindness. The windmill 
must be repaired. 

The two boys were followed bv t 
mate whose watch below it was, and Mr. 
Paul Jones naturally lingered to look 2! 
the man and hear his talk before turnin, 
in. ; 
* Does the boat tow safely, sir?“ asked 
Collis Black, who was obliged to litt his 
fall of moustache to drink or to pop a 
piece of food in. 

"Av, she's keeping up with us.” 
answered the mate. “Shell do all rizhi 
if the weather don't worsen.” 

“I shall have to wait for daybreak.” 
said Collis Black. “Who's your car- 
penter, captain, aboard this brig ? ” 

Bolt puffed a little at the fellow's 
peremptory inquiry, but he had sene 
enough to see that rudeness was ne 
intended. Tho man was inflated be 
vanity; he had invented something, an: 
thought himself a great and shining 
figure. But that he had not only tre 
courage of his convictions but the here: 
qualities of a true man, was demonstrate | 
by his voyage all alone in a httle boat 
from the Thames to a Mediterranea 
port. 

“The nate is also the carpenter," sed 
Captain Bolt, indicating Mr. Jones by a 
motion of his head. 

"Oh, sir," eried Collis Black. m a 
strong voice, and glittering, eager exes 
“it will not cost you half au hour. ^: 
here now! This is the standard— hi. |: 
this, voung gentleman!” Lothian grasp» i 
a black-handled knife, and stood it uprizi: 
as directed on the table. These are tk- 
vanes.” Collis Black crossed two forh- 
on the blade of the upright knife. Now 
as these vanes revolve they work tw. 
shafts which are coupled by beveil~ 
mitre wheels to the propeller shaft. T^ 
revolution of the windmill revolves th: 
screw in the water, and in a steady bree?: 
I have got six knots out of the boat.” 

Mr. Paul Jones seemed struck; the o: 
skipper watched his face, as though l- 
opinion must be shaped by the mate 
views. 

“ Tho standard," continued Collis Plus“ 
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“has becn carried away about here 
and he touched tlie middle part of the 
handle of the knife which Lothian still 
held upright on the table. The rest of 
the gear's quite right. I have felt over 
it. If this standard is carefully fished 
it will carry me to Tonlon, and I trust, 
captain, seeing that vou ran me down, 
vou won't refuse to put me on my legs 
again.“ 

This was said so handsomely, both 
in look and tone, that Bolt immediately 
replied by asking Mr. Jones: Is it to 
be fished, d'ye think?“ 

“Oh ves, sir. I quite sec; there'll be 
room enough betwixt the shafts." 

„plenty! exclaimed Collis Black. 

“What way do ve get out of her ona 
wind?“ asked the mate. 

“About four, and two points leeway. 
She’ll head up within five points. You 
ask her value,“ said Collis Black. address- 
ing Captain Bolt in energetic tones. 
“Take the foundering of a ship. Your 
long boat is rigged with my apparatus. 
The fans of the mill are a conspicuous 
mark for other ships to bear down to. 
You want no oars. Solong as the breeze 
. holds you're bound to go through the 
water without physical labour.” 

* Won't a sail do that for a boat 2" 
asked Bolt. 

„% Well it’s the difference between 
steam and sail," answered Collis Black ; 
* and if there is no difference, then I'm 
talking to an older man than you look to 
be, sir.” 

“I don't catch any iniprovement in 
this windmill on sail.“ remarked the 
mate. 

“ They said the same thing of the loco- 


, motive and the stage-coach. My inven- 


1 


: between custom and novelty, 


tion is science!" cried the enthusiast ; 
and if my boat is swimming to-morrow, 
vou shall judge for yourself of the 
difference between the old and the new, 
between 


tlie absolute and tho realisation of the 


far-sighted mind." 
Old Captain Bolt was inuch more 


struck by the man's fluency of tongue 
than by his windmill boat. 


It was fortunate for the inventor that 


- the wind held steady that night and the 


sea regular in its run. The boat might 


sink at her tow-line at any minute to the 


“walking, 


swifter drag and the loftier surge. Mr. 
Black declined to turn in on any account 
whatever. He remained on deck all 
night, sometimes sitting, sometimes 
watching his boat as a dog a 
flock of sheep, and praying with all his 
night that the tow-line would not part; 
for Bolt had given him clearly to under- 


stand that if this disaster happened the 


brig would be kept to her course, and the 


| inventor transhipped at the first oppor- 


tunity. 
Mr. Black was good company for the 


. boys during the night watches—first for 
Daniell and Lothian, then in the middle 
.wwatch for Bray and Smeaton, and again 


in the morning watch for Daniell and 
Lothian. He could talk of nothing else 
oub his boat—which showed astern like a 
“leap of foam in the heaving reel of the 
Hrig's white wake—of his boat and his 
-»cenn messenger; and certainly he could not 


„anve found more appreciative listeners. 


He promised to liberate one of the messen- 
rers in the morning. A locker in the 
stern of the boas was full of them. 
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“What dye think," he asked, with 
exultation in the note of his voice, of 
the idea of an ocean postman ? " 

„How is it managed?" asked Martin 
Daniell; for this was said in the first 
watch, when old Bolt and the mate were 
turned in, leaving the brig in charge of 
John Green. 

“ Suppose you want to send a letter 
to a ship leeward,” said Collis Black, 
* without lowering a boat: vou hoist the 
signal. Wish to communicate. Yeu 
adjust the windmill for the course you 
intend the shell to shape. Then throw it 
overboard with your letter for home or 
elsewhere inside it. The propeller drives 
the ball along, and the revolving vanes 
grow visible to the people on board the 
ship as the shell approaches." 

" What will they do?" asked one of 
the voungsters. | 

* What would vou do?" rejoined the 
inventor in a voice of exasperated con- 
tempt. 

"^I don't know," answered Lothian. 

“Why, you'd pick it up," exclaimed 
Nr. Collis Black. ! 

* By lowering a boat? 

“Not if it struck the ship's side ; but if 
it milled ahead ov astern, then to be sure 
by lowering a boat.” 

- Suppose they didn't choose to lower a 
boat ? " said Martin Daniell. 

“ Once you begin to * choose’ in arguing, 
then reasoning "becomes a circle which 
need never end. Duty and curiosity will 
pick up my shell; and if they fail abonrd 
one ship they'll serve aboard another." 

He was supremely satisfied: he was 
profoundly enthusiastic. He was ah in- 
ventor; every maritime nation of the 
earth would purchase his shells and 
windmill appliances, and whilst his boat 
and his balls were rolling in foam at sca, 
he would be rolling in wealth ashore. 

Daybreak found him on deck watching 
his boat; but it was the inate's ‘watch 
below, and he did not intend to turn out 
until his own watch came round. Mean- 
while the men of the watch washed the 
brig’s decks down, nnd the cook lighted 
the galley fire. Daniell and Lothian 
pulled on their sea-boots and scrubbed 
the planks with the others. Daniell put 
all his muscle into this job, and worked 
with a will for the sake of his eves. 

The boat followed the brig to a taut 
line, and the pink of the east clarified the 
violet horizon of the west into the clean 
sweep of the edge of a lens. Captain 
Bolt stood with Collis Black looking at 
the boat. She had suffered no other 
injury than the breakage of the mast or 
standard of the windmill, whose fans 
sprawled upon ber like a man with out- 
stretched arms and legs holding on for 
dear life. She was a very shapely, sea- 
worthy boat, with a short turtle-back 
deck i^ the bows, and a similar deck aft 
which formed a recess for shelter. The 
tiller came along this deck and overhung 
it; and a man sheltering himself from the 
weather under the turtle-back would be 
able to govern the boat by lines attached 
to the end of the tiller and rove through 
little blocks in the boat's side, and serving 
one purpose of the helm, much after the 
manner of the familiar wheel-chains. 

“And so youre going to make vour 
fortune out of her? ” said Captain Bolt. 

“Ont of her and what's inside her," 
was the reply, * a sample of which, when 
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your mate has repaired my standard, I 
incan to send aloft as a contribution to 
the education of your four young gentle- 
men.” 

For it will be supposed that during the 
long night the youngsters had communi- 
cated to Mr. Collis Black the several 
objects of the voyage. 

Bolt stared steadfastly at the boat. but 
forbore comment. He was too kind- 
hearted, as a man in a good temper, to 
attempt to damp Mr. Black's enthusiasm. 
He reflected that, after all, though this 
scheme of a windinill and a serew-driven 
messenger was a very feeble and falla- 
cious idea from his point of view, yet in 
his small way Mr. Black was a represen- 
tative of an heroic procession of men 
whose enthusiasm, whose discoveries, 
whose application of discovery kept the 
world “ringing down the grooves of 
change." For it is better to do your 
best, though vou do it ill, than to do 
nothing, and base your ridicule of the 
humble efforts of others on the wondcrful 
inerits of doing nothing yourself. 

“As I mean to send one of my mes- 
sengers adrift to please the boys, and in 
recognition of your hospitality, sir," said 
Mr. Collis Black, “perhaps one of them 
might like to writo a letter, and all four 
will sign it, and we'll place it in tho 
niessenger." 

“It'll please em.“ said Captain Bolt. 
„They're here to learn, and the moro 
they see the gladder will be their 
parents." He sung out, “Mr. Lothian!” 

The youngster came aft, scrubbing- 
brush in hand. 

"When you've done washing down," 
said Captain Bolt, * step below and turn 
to and writo a letter home for all four of 
ye, and this gentleman will send it adrift 
to take its chances.” 

“Ay, ay!” replied Lothian, with the 
trick and turn of the sailor's answer. Ho 
touched his cap. and went away to scrub 
the deck, grinning. 

It was then a sweet, fresh, sparkling 
scene of sea-life. The white bosoms aloft 
swelled and yearned; the planks sparkled 
to the showering of the eastern glory upon 
the wet decks; you felt life stirring in 
you to its innermost sources to the cold 
and creaming, pouring noise of the bow 
seas shouldered into foam, and to the 
tight of the salt-sweet breeze betwixt 
your parted lips. There was a steamer 
ahead and two ships on the lec quarter, 
and the clouds rolled under the blue like 
bursts of steam from a starting loco- 
motive. 

“I shall be glad to get that bont rc- 
d “said Collis Blick. 

“Mr. Lothian!” called C aptain. Dolt, 
after a few minutes. You can put your 


serubbing-brush away and go below with. 


my compliments to Mr. dones, and 
request him to step on deck, and then 
you can write your letter.” 

This was done. Mr. Jones appeared.. 
looking iore curly than usual; and 


Lothian, fetching some note paper, ink. 


and pen from his berth, sat down to 
write at the cabin table. Though tall fer 
his years, the gift of stature had been. 
accompanied by quite enough intelligence 
to help Lothian to become u good saiior. 
A good sailor in an officer menns., amongst 
other things, the possession of. the power 
of self-comimand, good breeding, the 
virtues of sympathy and humanity, and 
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an acquaintance with much more litera- 
ture than is to be found in the pages of 
Raper and Norie. Lothian liad brains, 
and had touched his cap and fell again to 
scrubbing, instead of staring at Captain 
Bolt and asking, as some “boys might: 
„What sort of letter am I expected to 
write?" He mused a little over his 
three shipmates and himself, fully under— 
standing the capricious character of the 
postman that was to carry the communi- 
cation signed by four. 


* Brig Pretty Polly. At sea. 
Sept. 189-. 
DEAR PARENTS,—We once read that 
Lord Nelson used to say, * Nothing is un- 
possible, and nothing improbable at sea’; 
as what may be possible must also be 
probable, there is a good chance of this 
letter reaching vou. It will be packed in 
a hollow metal ball propelled by a serew 
which is revolved by a windmill. The 
man who has invented this ball has also 
invented a boat propelled im the same 
way, and we ran into him last evening 
and broke his windmill off... He came on 
board in a very bad temper, but calmed 
down during the night and talked to us 
about his boat and his propelled globes. 
All the money he has in the world is in 
this boat and his globes, and we should 


be very sorry to be him: for only think of 


having to live upon nothing but a wind- 
mill boat and a few flying globes which 
people may not care to use! His wind. 
mill is being repaired, and this letter is 
being written. 

* We have had very fine weather so far, 
which, as you may judge from the date, is 
not very far; but we don't quite see our 
way just yet to making up our minds 
whether the sea is worth while or not. 
We serubbed the decks this morning, just 
the same as if we had been charwomen. 
Food not bad, but not the same as vou 
get at home. The cook would not keep 
his situation a day on shore. He would 
be seen flying up the arca steps with 
something resembling the outline of his 
masters boot close astern of him. 
Smeaton fell overboard vesterday, and was 
splendidly reseued by Bray. and this has 
done us all good, for sailors have a great 
regard for plucky young fellows, and 
Bray's heroism is reflected upon the 
other three of us: so we all share in the 
glory of the deed. Daniell’s eves are 
about the same. They are certainly not 
worse. He seems to be able to see when 
he wants to, and Lothian and Sineaton 
think the redness is wearing off. There 
is nothing to add to what we posted to 
vou at Plymouth, except to say that a 
splendid sailing ship passed us, though 
we have passed every other vessel. except 
steamers.” 

There Lothian was interrupted by 
Captain Bolt hailing him down the 
conipanionwi y. 

“Are you writing that letter, 
gentleman ?” 

* Yes, sir," answered Lothian. 

e Then,” sang down Captain Polt, "^ a 
the ball may be picked up and aken 
home, you might just put in that Captain 
Bolt sends his respectful compliments to 
his four young gentlemen's parents, and 
so far has no cause for dissatisfaction, but 
on the contrary sincerely believes that 
Mr. Daniel's eyesight -will improve, 


young 


The 


whilst he is much pleased with the 
manly behaviour of Mr. Bray. Put that 
in, young gentleman !"’ 

Ax, ax, sir!" answered Lothian, who, 
after importing the old skipper's message, 
proceeded thus: 

“We mean to work hard, and don't 
intend to eat the sugar and chuck the 
limejnice overboard because it's acid. 
We mean to tind out how hard the life is, 
so as to be able to make up our minds by 
the time we come home, and we're all 
resolved that your money shall not be 
spent in vain, and Daniell will try his 
dead best to see things as clearly as the 
others do. And now as there is a chance 
of this not reaching you, and as it is close 
upon seven bells, we will break off. With 
best love to all at home. 

Me remain your affectionate sons, 
DovaGLas LOTHIAN. 
MARTIN DANIELL. 
REUBEN Bray. 
ARTHUR SMEATON.” 

Thus was this letter signed, but the 
others must first be called. Lothian 
routed out Bray and Smeaton. Then, 
going on deck, he touched his cap to 
Captain Bolt, and asked if Daniell might 
leave the deck to sign the letter. 

* Certainly,” answered Captain Bolt. 
“Did you put that piece in?” The 
skipper nodded to the answer. Lothian 

read his letter to the three boys, who all 
said that they thought it would answer, 
and they then signed it. The envelope 
by general consent was addressed to Mr. 
Daniell, Chesterfield Gardens, Bayswater, 
London, England. 

They then tumbled up the companion 
steps to see what was doing in the boat. 

What is more jovous than a bright 
sea-morning, when every curve and curl 
of fonin are full of the light of the day 
and the song of the living wind! This 
was a perfect morning, the breeze sweet 
and steady, the lifting and dissolving seas 
regular, the motion of the bri ig buoy ant ; 
but out of respect for the boat towing 
astern, and the mate and Mr. Collis 
Black, who were at work in her, old Bolt 
had clewed up his royals, let go his top 
gallant halliards, and had luffed his little 
ship into a considerable deadening of her 
way, so that the boat no longer roared 
after her in foam to the stem-head; and 
when the boys looked, they saw that 
already Mr. Paul Jones had fished the 
standard by nailing strong pieces of 
timber to it, and further secured it by a 
taut ligature of wire, whose embrace still 
left plenty of room for the vertical action 
of the shafts which revolved the propeller 
shaft. 

But they must come aboard for break- 
fast before the windmill could be shipped 
in its place, and Mr. Black climbed over 


the side with one of his ocean mes- 
sengers. 
It was an ingenious contrivance, 


certainly more useful, though more costly, 
than a corked bottle as a seu, carrier. 
Captain Bolt, the mate, and the boys 
gathered about the inventor while he 
explained the nature of his postman of 
the sea. "The little support or standard of 
the windmill was fitted with a neck, and 
when the fans of the mill were closed, 
one on top of the other, instead of being 
stretehed out in the form of a cross, the 
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standard could be depressed by its neck te 
fit the surface of the ball, which then 
presented no other protuberance but the 
little propeller. One-third of the hollow 
of the ball served as the letter-box; ve’. 
inserted the letter, or letters, by openinz 
a weather-tight hd. The metal was tihux 
copper. 

Now, said Mr. Black. posing the b 
in his hand, * anyone would think that 
because this is a globe it must revolve ir 
the sea and render the propeler useless. 
But those who assert this overlook th. 
circumstance that each messenger is s 
ballasted as to keep the propeller sui- 
merged. Is your letter ready, vouur 
gentlemen ? ” said he, looking round. 

* Here it is, sir," cried Lothian, pulling 
it out of his pocket. 

Mr. Black opened the little lid. after 
glancing at the address on the envelops. 
dropped it through the aperture, the lil « 
which he closed, and the ball was water 
tight. He then erected the standar: 
and squared the fans or vanes into a crus: 
and the mill revolved as he held the ball. 
and the little propeller merrily rotated. 

The boys were delighted. Mr. Cull: 
Black as an inventor stood very high iz 
their opinion. . 

“Now what course would you like you: 
bal to take, young gentlemen ? “ asked 
the inventor. 

The youngsters looked at Captain Balt. 

* Hend it away north,“ answered t.. 
captain. “ It'll never lie up for Plyinout 
Sound.” 
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Mr. Black considered the direction « 


the wind for a minute or so. He the: 
adjusted the vanes so that the wind show 
strike them laterally, taking the propellr 
shaft as the base of the angle. lw. 
manipulation of rack and pinion thi- 
posture of the fans was secured ; he thi 
went to the brig's side, the others follow 
ing, and flung the messenger into the ses. 
The ball vanished, but in a breath or twe 
reappeared. The vanes swiftly revolve! 
and the singular little postinan, to t: 
propulsion of the screw, started on. 
course as fairly due north as could haw 
been shaped in a sailing-boat. 


Old Captain Bolt stared, and te. 
broke into a hoarse laugh of ani: 
amusement and approval. Mr. Pu. 


Jones exclaimed : 

* [t is very clever. 
believed it!“ 

Daniell scarcely saw it, and straincd } 
poor sight almost in vain. 

“It's really good," said Lothian : 
Bray in a low voice. “I should like + 
buy onc." 

“Tt ought to be five times the size t 
be seen and picked up," was bro: 
criticism. 

Smcaton contented himself with wate. 
ing in silence. 

It did not take long for the messe: 
to mill out of the range of vision. Wie: 
lust seen it was travelling fast, headinz 
good north. 

"We will go to breakfast," - 
Captain Bolt. aud they descended, leave. 
the brig in charge of the second mate, i 
way still arrested. 

Captain Bolt considered that there w 
as much instruction to be got for thei»: 
out of Mr. Black's talk, explanations. a 
inventions as he could procure by set: 
them to work on decorating ropes” «> 
by holystoning a boat's grating, or pul- 


I could not ha“ 
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ing the binnacle brass work. Therefore, 
until Mr. Collis Blick went over the 
ship's side for good, there would be no sea 
business for the youngsters to transact ; 
moreover, their tutor in practical seaman- 
ship, Mr. Paul Jones, would be for some 
time busy in the boat. 

In fact, it was not until eleven o'clock 
1n the first watch that the boat was readv 
to let go and proceed on her course to 
Toulon, where it was Mr. Collis Black's 
engaging convietion he should find the 
French Government willing to purchase 
his inventions. Lach vane of the mill 
was wide and long, and was fashioned like 
the venetian blind, so that by a length of 
pliant wire it could be made to oppose a 
clinkered and impenetrable surface to the 
wind, or else he open and useless for pro- 
pelling purposes. 

Mr. Jones came out of the boat after 
shaking hands with the inventor, and a 
basket of beer, a cheese, the half of a 
boiled ham, and a lamp for the mast, were 
lowered over the brig’s quarter, and 
swaved by Mr. Black into the boat by a 
long boat-hook. 

»I am very much obhged to you, 
Captain Bolt, for all your kindness," 
shouted the inventor; "and I wish you 
à happy voyage, young gentlemen, and 
perfect restoration of sight to the fine 
young fellow who wants it.“ 

So saying, aud flourishing his cap in 
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response to the hearty farewells shouted 
to hin from the brig's quarter, Mr. Dlack 
let go the tow-line, and when he was a 
short distance astern of the brig, trimmed 
his mill for the course by laving the vanes 
aback at the required angle. The mull 
went round. It darted its sweeping arms 
in endless rotation; the propeller also 
went round; Mr. Black seated himself 
close against the after turtle-back. and 
brought the boat to her course, which 
was slightly to the southward of the 
course of the brig. The spectacle was 
as novel as it was interesting. The 
question of the utility of the invention 
was not then to be impcrted into the 
appreciation of its ingenuity. Yonder 
was a little vessel urged through the 
water by a mechanisin that owed nothing 
to steam. It was hard for the spectators 
to dissociate the idea of the propeller 
from the idea of the boiler. Nevertheless, 
out there was a propeller actively rotating, 
and its boiler was a windmill! 

The boat went along with speed enough 
to raise foum about its bows, and to hurl 
» little storm of spray with every plunge 


and lunge. Mr. Black, whilst within 
sight, frequently flovrished his hand. 


The boat seemed to make a true courre, 
and no leeway was perceptible in the 
little wake that ran away from her. 

They now set royals and top gallant 
sails again aboard the brig, and with a 
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free wind she floated, flashing off from 
the windmill boat, which, in a short 
time, was on the port quarter, with the 
fans of the mill showing like the arms of 
a sailor in liquor fighting with another. and 
the boat passed the edge of the sea in whose 
hollow she was momentarily hidden. 

* Hell lose every penny of his money,” 
said Captain Bolt. 

"I don't see what use he can make 
out of it except as a show," exclaimed 
Mr. Jones. 

“Tm afraid,” said Captain Bolt, * there 
is more of vanity than intellect in the 
idea of that boat. It's Mr. Black's idea, 
and so of course it's first class. That's 
the delusion of inventors. It's first chiss 
beenuse it's mine; then stop a bit, and 
youll read of them in the London 
Gazette.“ 

And meanwhile Mr. Collis Black, an 
heroic figure all alone out there in the 
shadow of a revolving windmill, was say- 
ing to himself in an inward note of supreme 
exultation : * They're thinking it and the 
messenger the cleverest thing of the age; 
a good sign ! " and forgetting his failures 
as an applicant to the Admiralty, ship- 
owners, und others, he added to himself, 
“Tf Captain Bolt and his people are lost 
in admiration, what will be my reward 
at the hands of the French Govern- 
ment 2" 

( To be continued.) 


WILLIAM J. HYPPERBONE; OR, THE WILL OF AN ECCENTRIC. 


His very morning an hotel—or rather an 

inn, that of the Sandy Bar, and not 

one of the best--received two travellers, 

arrived by the first train in Calais, a town 
in the State of Maine. 

These two travellers—a man and a 
woman, evidently suffering from the fatigue 
of a long and painful journey —-gave their 
names as Mr. and Mrs. Field. The name, 
like that of Smith and Johnson and a few 
others in current use, is one of the com- 
monest among families of Anglo-Saxon 
origin. And you would have to be endowed 
with extraordinary qualities—to have gained 


‘a considerable position in politics, the arts 


> patronymic. 


or the sciences-—to be a genius in a word —to 
attract public attention under this common 
Thus “Mr. and Mrs. Field " 
told nothing, indicated in no way persons of 


. distinction, and the innkeeper wrote it in his 


book without asking any questions. 

At this time throughout the United States 
no names were better known, none more 
repeated by millions of mouths, than those 
of the players and that of the fantastic 
member of the Eecentric Club. Now, not 
one of the seven was called Field, and at 
Calais they thought no more of these Fields 
than any other travellers. Besides, their 
faces did not favour them, and the innkeeper 


- wondered if he would be favoured in another 


way When the time came for him to present 
his bill. 
Whence came these strangers to this little 


town situated on the extreme edge of a State 
‘which is itself situated at the north-east 


E 


extremity of the Union? Why had they 


added two units to the 661,000 inhabitants 


— 


of this Stute, the area of which occupies 
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CHAPTER IX. —ONE AND ONE MAKE TWO. 


half the 
England ? 

The room on the first floor given to Mr. 
and Mrs. Field was not particularly comfort- 
able—a bed for two, a table, two chairs, a 
washstand. Phe window opened on to tlie 
St. Croix river, the left bank of which is 
Canadian. 


region commonly called New 


The only portmanteau, placed at the 
entrance from the passage, had been 
brought by a porter from the railway 
station. In a corner stood two big 


umbrellas; and an old travelling bag lay 
open. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Field were alone, 
after the departure of the innkeeper who 
had shown them their room. as soon as the 
door was shut and bolted from the inside, 
they placed their ears agaiust it to make 
sure that no one could hear them. 

“At last.“ said one,“ we are at the end of 
our journey." 

“ Yes," answered the other, “after three 
days and three nights since our departure.” 

“I thought it would never end," said Mr. 
Field, letting his arms fall as if his muscles 
were unable to move them. 

* ft is not finished." said Mrs. Field. 

„And how much will it cost us?“ 

“It is not what it will cost us,“ said the 
lady sharply. but what it will bring us.” 

" At least," added the gentleman, * we 
had u good idea in not travelling under our 
real names.” 

" My idea.” 

"An excellent one! We should have 
been at the mercy of all the hotel keepers, 
innkeepers, cabmen, and fleecers who fatten 
on those who pass through their hands, and 


that under the pretext that millions of dollars 
are about to fall into our pockets.” 

"We have done well," said Mrs. Field, 
"and we will continue to keep down our 
expenses ns much as possible. It was not 
at the railway bars that we threw away our 
money during the last three days—and I 
hope we shall continue — 

“Never mind, but we might have done 
better to decline altogether——” 

“Enough, Hermann!" declared Mrs.“ 
Field, in an imperious tone. * Haven't we 
as many chances as the others of getting in 
first?“ 

* Undoubtedly, Kate, but the wisest of us 
would have signed the agreement to divide 
the heritage.” 

“That is not my opinion. Besides, 
Commodore Urriean objected, and this XKZ 
was not there to give his consent." 

* Well-—you remember what I sav," replied 
Mr. Field: *1 nm more afraid of him than 
all the rest. We do not know who he is, nor 
whence he comes. No one knows. He calls 
himself XKZ. Is that a nume? Is it likely 
that anyone is called XZ?” 

Thus Mr. Field expressed himself. But 
if he had not hidden himself under initials, 
had he not changed Titbury into Field ?— 
for the reader has already discovered this 
from the few remarks exchanged between 
him and the fictitious Mrs. Field in which 
they both revealed their abominable instincts 
of avarice. 

Yes, it was Hermann Titbury, the third 
player, whom the teetotum had sent to the 
second square, the State of Maine. And how 
unfortunate, for the spin only took them two 
steps on the sixty-three, aud obliged them to 
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go to the extreme north east point of the 
United States. 

Maine borders on Canada. It entered into 
the Confederation in 1820, and has for its 
eastern boundary Passamayuoddy Bay, into 
which the St. Croix sends its waters, just as 
the State, which is divided into twelve 
counties, sends two senators and fifty 
deputies to Congress, the national bay into 
which flow the political rivers of the U.S.A. 

Mr. and Mrs. Titbury had left their squint- 
eyed house in Robey Street on May 5 and 
were now at this one-eyed inn at Calais. 
We know why they had adopted an assumed 
name. Having told no one of the day and 
hour of their departure, they had accom- 


plished their journey in the  strictest 
incognito, as also had Max Real, though 


from very different motives 
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the place indicated on the day required. 
Undoubtedly there was much in favour of 
Hermann Titbury, to say nothing of his own 
luck, which had never failed him during his 
business career. 

The worthy couple had managed to com- 
bine the quickest with the least expensive 
route across this inextricable network of 
railroads, stretched like an immense spider's 


web over the eastern States of the Union. 
Thus, without stopping, without exposing 


themselves to be plundered at the bars of the 
railway stations or the restaurants of the 
hotels, depending only on the provisions they 
had brought with them, passing from one 
train to another with the precision of a ball 
from one hand of a juggler to the other, 
taking no more interest in the attractions of 
the country than Tom Crabbe. always 


Take care, Hermann !' said Mrs. Titbury.’’ 


This was very embarrassing to the sport- 
ing people, for it must be confessed Hermann 
Titbury had a good record for this match for 
the millions. There was no doubt that he 
would become one of the favourites. Was 
he not one of those privileged people with 
whom everything had succeeded up to now, 
being little scrupulous as to the means he 
used to bring his success about? His wealth 
permitted him to pay the fines, if luck im- 
posed them on him; and however large they 
might be, he would not hesitate to settle 
them cash down. Besides, he would not 
abandon himself to any distractions or fancies 
as he moved from place to place, as might 
Max Real and Harris T. Kymbale. Was it 
likely to be his fault if any delay occurred in 
getting from one State toanother? No: and 
it was absolutely certain that he would be at 


absorbed in the same reflections, always 
pursued by the same anxieties, writing down 
their daily expenses, counting and re-count- 
ing the money they had brought with them 
for the purposes of the journey, dozing by 
day, sleeping by night, Mr. and Mrs. Titbury 
bad crossed Illinois from west to east, then 
the State of Indiana, then that of Ohio, then 
that of New York, then that of New Hamp- 
shire, and in this way they had reached the 
Maine frontier in the morning of May 8, at 
the foot of Mount W ashington of the White 
Mountaias, whose snowy summit amid hail- 
showers and rain-showers bears to an alti- 
tude of 5,750 feet the name of the hero of 
the mori ican Republic. 

From there Mr. and Mrs. Titbury reached 
Paris, then Lewiston on the Androscroggin, 
a manufictaring city, doubled by the town of 
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Auburn, which competes with the important 
town of Portland, one ot the best ports in New 
England, sheltered in Casco Bay. The 
railroad then took them to Augusta, the 
oflieial capital of Maine, the elegant houses 
of which are scattered along the banks of 
the Kennebec. From the station at Bangor 
they went north-east te Backahogan, where 
the railway stops, and took the stage coach 
to Princeton, which an outlying portion joins 
on to Calais. 

In this way, with frequent and disagree- 
able changes: of train, they had accomplished 
the crossing of Maine, to which the tourists 
flock to visit the mountain glens, the fields 
of moraines, the lacustrine plateaux, the 
deep and inexhaustible forests of oaks, hem- 
locks, maples, ashes, beeches, and other 
northern species which furnished the wood 
for the workshops before the adoption of iron 
in shipbuilding. 

Mr. and Mrs. Titbury—alias Field 
arrived at Calais early on May 9, and well 
in advance, for they had to stay there unt: 
the 19th. This made some ten days to be 
spent in this town of a few thousand in- 
habitants, a mere coasting port. How would 
they occupy their time until the telegram 
from Tornbrock was sent to them ? 

But what charming excursions are offered 
by a region so varied as Maine! Towards 
the north-west there is the magnificent 
country dominated by Mount Katahdin, 3,500 
feet high, an enormous block of granite 
emerging from a dome of forests in the region 
of the lake plateaux. And this town of Port- 
land of 36,000 people, the birthplace of the 
great poet Longfellow, with its importan: 
trade with South America and the Antilles, its 
monuments, its parks, its gardens which its 
very artistic inhabitants keep up with such 
taste. And this modest Brunswick, with its 
celebrated Bowdoin College, the picture- 
gallery of which attracts so many connois- 
seurs! And, more to the south, along the 
shore of the Atlantic, the seaside resorts so 
much in vogue among the opulent families 
of the neighbouring States, who would lose 
caste if they did not devote a few weeks 
amongst others to that marvellous Mount 
Desert Island and the refuge of Bar Harbour. 

But to ask such excursions of two mollusks 
torn from their natal bank and transporte: 
nine hundred miles away, would have been 
almost useless. No! They would not leave 
Calais for a day or for an hour. They would 
remain together, calculating their chances, 
cursing their fellow-players, and arranging 
what they would do with their fortune ií 
chance made them millionaires. But they 
would not be embarrassed ? 

Embarrassed—these two—with millions! 
Do not alarm yourself. They would know 
how to place it in high-class bonds, shares 
in banks, mines, and industrial companies, 
and they would collect their enormous 
revenues, and would not dissipate them br 
charitable foundations, and would re-invest 
them without spending any for their comfort, 
or pleasure, and they would live just a- 
before, concentrating their existence on th: 
love of money, devoured by the auri sacra 
fames, misers as they were, mere money 
barrels as they used to say, masses of mear- 
ness and stinginess, skinflints and save-alls, 
perpetual members of the Academy of Cur- 
mudgeons! 

If chance favoured this dreadful coupe 
there must be reasons for it, but what trey 
were is difficult to imagine. And it wouid 
be to the detriment of the players more 
worthy of the fortune of William J. Hypper- 
bone, who would make better use of it —with- 
out excepting Tom Crabbe, without excepting 
Commodore Urrican. 

Here they are then at the far end of the 
States in this little town of Calais, hidden 


under the namejof Field, weary and impatient. 
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watching the fishing boats go out each tide 
and return with their loads of mackerel, 
herring, and salmon. Then they would 
return to their room at the Sandy Bar, for 
ever trembling at the idea of their identity 
being discovered. 

Calais was not so far lost in the depths of 
Maine for the report of the famous match 
not to have reached its inhabitants. They 
knew that the second square had been 
assigned to this New England State, and 
the telegraph had informed them that the 
third spin of the teetotum obliged the 
player, Hermann Titbury, to stay in their 
town. 

Thus passed May 9, 10, 11, and 12, in 
profound dulness in this anything but 
recreative place. Max Real himself could 
not have survived it without difficulty. 
Walking along the roads bordered with 
wooden houses, lounging on the quays, the 
time seemed to be interminable. And this 
telegram indicating a new journey which 
would not be sent before the 19th, what 
patience it required to wait for it during 
seven long days more ! 

But the Titburys might easily manage a 
tour in foreign parts by crossing the river 
St. Croix, the left bank of which belongs to 
Canada. 

So said Hermann Titbury to himself, and 
on the morning of the 13th he made the fol- 
lowing proposal : 

“Evidently Hypperbone chose tle most 
disagreeable town of Maine to send there 
the players who had the bad luck to get two 
at the beginning of the game.” 

“ Take care, Hermann," said Mrs. Titbury 
in a low voice. “If anyone heard you! 
Chance has brought us to Calais, and 
whether we like it or not we must stay in 
Calais." 

“ Are we not allowed to leave the town?” 

* Certainly, but on condition that we do 
not leave the States." 

“So we have no right to go to the other 
side of the river? " 

On no account, Hermann. The testator 
expressly prohibited us from going out of the 
United States." 

* And who would know it?” asked Mr. 
Titbury. 

“I do not understand you, Hermann," 
replied the lady in a louder voice. *'Is it 
really you who are speaking? I no longer 
recognise you! If, later on, they learnt that 
we had crossed the frontier? If some acci- 
dent were to keep us there? If we did noi 
return in time—the 19th? Besides—I won't 
have it!“ 

And she had reason in her“ won't," Lad 
the imperious Mrs. Titbury ! Does one ever 
know what is going to happen? Supposing 
there had been an earthquake—that New 
Brunswick had been detached from the con- 
tinent—that this part of America was shaken 
to pieces—that an abyss opened between the 
two countries. How could they find the 
telegraph office on the proper day? Would 
there be no risk of their being put out of the 
match ? 

No ve cannot cross the river,“ declared 
Mrs. Titbury peremptorily. 

“ You are right, that is forbidden us," 
replied Mr. Titbury. **I do not know how 
I could have had such an idea. In truth, 
since our departure from Chicago I have not 
been myself. This wretched journey has 
made mestupid. For people who have never 
budged from their house in Robey Street to 
take long journeys at our time of life! We 
had much better have remained at home— 
and declined the game——”’ 

“ Sixty millions of dollars!” said Mrs. 
Titbury -“ that is worth some inconveniences! 
Hermann, you say the same things over 
again a little too often!” 

And so St. Stephen, the Dominion town 
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which occupies the other bank of the St. 
Croix, was not honoured by the Titburys. 

It seemed as though such minute care, 
such excessive prudence which gave such 
advantages over the other players, would 
have sheltered them from any vexatious 
accident, that they never would be taken 
unawares, that nothing could happen to put 
tnem in difficulties -but chance loves to 
sport with the cleverest, sets snares that all 
our caution cannot avoid. 

Now, in the morning of the 14th, Mr. and 
Mrs. Titbury conceived the idea of going for 
an outing. Do not be alarmed: it was only 
two or three miles outside Calais. Let us 
remark, by the way, that the town received 
its French name from being at the extremity 
of the United States, just as its namesake is 
at the extremity of France ; and as to the 
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even through the forests which formerly 
made Maine an immense fir plantation. 

It need not be said that Mr. and Mrs. 
Titbury did not bother themselves with the 
landscapes that offered themselves to their 
view. ‘They spoke only of their fellow- 
players—those who had started before them. 
Where now were Max Real and Tom Crabbe ? 
And always this XKZ, who made them more 
anxious than any of the rest. 

After 1 walk of two hours and a-half, noon 
approaching, they thought of returning to 
the Sandy Bar for luncheon, but, parched 
with thirst under the overwhelming heat, 
they stopped at an inn situated on the bank 
about half a mile froin the town. 

Several men were there sented at tables 
on which were a few pints of beer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Titbury sat down away from 
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Do you know with whom you are dealing? 


State of Maine, its name comes from the 
first colonists, who settled there in the reign 
of Charles the First. 

It was stormy weather, heavy clouds were 
rising on the horizon, and towards noon the 
heat became overwhelming. It was a bad 
day for a walk along the right bank of the 
St. Croix. 

Mr. and Mrs. Titbury left the inn about 
nine o’clock and walked along the river 
beyond the town under the shade of the 
trees, among the branches of which thou- 
sands of squirrels were at play. 

The Titburys had been previously assured 
by the innkeeper that no wild beast was to 
be found in the surrounding country. No, 
neither wolf, nor bear—a few foxes only. 
They could thus venture in perfect confidence 


the.rest and considered for a time what they 
would have. Porter or ale did not seem to be 
quite to their taste. 

“I am afraid it will be a little cold," 
said Mrs. Titbury. “ We are streaming, and 
there might be a risk i 

“ You are right, Kate. Pleurisy is quickly 
caught," replied Mr. Titbury ; and, turning 
to the tavern-keeper, he said — 

“ A glass of whisky, please.” 

Immediately the man remarked-— 

“ Did you say whisky ? " 

" Yes—or gin." 

* Where is your permit?“ 

“ My permit?” asked Mr. Titbury, astounded 
at the question. 

But he would not have been astounded if 
he haf remembered that Maine belongs to a 
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group of States which have established the 
principle of the prohibition of aleohol. 

In Kansas, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and particularly 
Maine, it is forbidden to make or sell 
alcoholic drinks, distilled or fermented. 

In cach locality, however, municipal 
agents are appointed to sell to those who 
buy them for medical or industrial use 
certain drinks which have been first 
inspected by a State officer. To intringe 
this law even by an imprudent request is 
to expose yourself to the severe penalties 
enacted with a view to the suppression of 
alcoholism. 

And so Mr. Titbury had hardly spoken 
before a man approached. 

“ You have no permit?“ 

“No. I have not.” 

Then you have committed an offence." 

* An offence— in what?” 

* In having asked for whisky or gin." 

This man was a policeman—a policeman 
on his round—and he wrote the names of Mr. 
and Mrs. Field in his note-book, and told 
them they would have to appear next 
morning before the judge. 

The couple returned crestfallen to the inn, 
and what a day, what a night they passed! 
If it was Mrs. Titbury who had had the 
deplorable idea of going into the tavern, it 
was Mr. Titbury who had had the no less 
deplorable idea of preferring a glass of 
whisky to a pint of beer. To what fine had 
they rendered. themselves liable! Hence 
disputes and recriminations which lasted 
until daylight. 

The judge, a certain R. T. Ordak, was 
about the most disagreeable, surly, and 
irascible being that could be imagined. In 
the morning, when the offenders were in- 
troduced into his oflice, he took no notice 
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of their civilities, and questioned them 
brusquelv and briefly. Your name? Mr. and 
Mrs. John Field. Where do you live? They 
replied at hazard, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Your profession? Independent means. 
Then he tined them straight away a hundred 
dollars for having infringed the prohibition 
relating to alcoholic drinks in the State of 
Maine. 

This was too much! — Self-controlled as 
he usually was, and in spite of the efforts 
of his wife, who vainly tried to keep him 
quiet. Titbury could not contain hiniself. 
He lost his temper; he threatened Judge R. 
T. Ordak. and Judge R. T. Ordak doubled 
the fine--a hundred dollars extra for 
contempt of court. 

The extra made Mr. Titbury more furious 
still. Two hundred dollars to add to the 
expenses already incurred in travelling to 
the very end of this wretched State of 
Maine! Wild with rage, the offender forgot 
all prudence, and even sacrificed the ad. 
vantages his incognito gave him. 

With his arms crossed, his face on fire, 
repulsing Mrs. Titbury with unaccustomed 
violence, he bent over the judge's table and 
said to him— 

“Do you know with whom you are dealing?” 

“With an unmannerly rascal, whom I 
gratify with three hundred dollars fine, since 
he continues in this tone!” replied the no 
less exasperated R. T. Ordak. 

„Three hundred dollars!“ exclaimed Mis. 
Titbury, falling half fainting on a seat. 

e Yes," replied the judge, accentuating 
each syllable, “three hundred dollars for 
John Field, of Harrisburg,  Peunsyl- 
vania -—-7 

* Well," roared Titbury, banging on the 
desk with his fist, * know then that I am not 
John Field, of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania —-”’ 


* Who are vou, then?“ 
„Hermann Titbury — of Chicago — Illi- 
nois," 

“That is to say. an individual travelling 
about under a false name!” remarked the 
judge, as much as to say, Another erime 
added to the others." 

“Yes. Hermann Titbury, of Chicago, the 
third to start in the Hypperbone match, the 
future heir of the immense fortune." 

This declaration appeared to produce no 
effect on R. T. Ordak. The magistrate, as 
badly informed as he was impartial, made 
no more fuss about this third player than 
about no matter what sailor of the port, 
und. in a sibilant tone, as if he sucked each 
word as he uttered it, deliberately said: 

„Well. then. it will be Hermann Titbnry, 
of Chicago, Illinois, who will pay three 
hundred dollars fine, inu in addition to that. 
for having presented himself before the law 
under a name which is not his, I sentence 
him to go to prison for eight days." 

This was the finisher. Mrs. Titbury 
collapsed on her scat ; Mr. Titbury collapsed 
in his tura. 

Eight days in prison! And in five day: 
the expected telegram would arrive! And 
on the 19th he must start perhaps for the 
other end of the United States, and if he were 
not there on the day fixed he would be 
turned out of the game. 

It must be admitted that it was more 
serious for Mr. Titbury than if he had been 
sent to the fifty-second square, State ot 
Missouri, prison of St. Louis. There at least 
he would have had the possibility of being 
delivered by one of his competitors, while in 
the prison at Calais, by the sentence of Judge 
R. T. Ordak, he would remain shut up until 
the expiration of his time. 

(To be continu d.) 
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A STORY GF THE 


x qu must have covered some seven or 

eight miles of their journey, when 
Walter Deringham, or Sergeant Smith, 
whichever you may please to call him, who, 
with two of his troopers, had been acting 
as rear-guard, put his horse to a trot, and 
rode up alongside Sutherland. 

“s Did you notice thut—behind us?’ he 
whispered stealthily, so that the women 
should not hear. 

“The Scotsman turned in his saddle and 
looked. Miles away, in the direction of the 
station they had quitted, a broad red half- 
circle of flame was quivering and broadening 
momentarily against the darkness of the sky. 
Kenneth turned again; his hands were 
clenched upon his bridle- rein, and the strong 
jaw. which was all of his face that 
Deringham could see, had taken on a hard. 
determined curve. The latter seemed as 
listless as ever, except for the quick, irregular 
coming of his breath. 

"* We cannot expect a very Jong respite 
now, saidSutherland quietly. * The Matabele 
have raided the station, as I thought they 
would, and a mob of them will be after ns 
soon. Keep vour men from talking, there's 
a good fellow; and i£ the women get to ask- 
ing questions, don't let old Bennet and the 
other two make much of it-—atter all, the 
thing has come no sooner than we feared.’ 

*Deringham nodded, and went away to 
caution his men, who had already turned to 


MATADELE RISING: 


SUTHERLAND OF ‘ OURS” 


By V. L. Goina. 


CHAPTER IV. 


gaze at the conflagration, with lowering 
brows and ugly threats against the authors 
of it, hissed through their tightly clenched 
teeth. 

“ But in spite of Kenneth's precautions the 
women soon came to know what had hap- 
pened ; moreover, they were not slow to draw 
conclusions from it, and so, with an awful 
dread chilling their hearts, and that red 
glare lighting the sky behind them, they 
pressed on, slowly and painfully, for about 
au hour, until at length they could whisper 
to each other, with long breaths of relief, 
that half that terrible journey was done. 

"But now another misfortune overtook 
them—an accident occurred to the waggon 
which absolutely necessitated a halt for 
repairs ; and though the colonists, nssisted hy 
a couple of the police, worked as only men 
can work who know that their lives hang on 
their exertions, yet they were still engaged 
upon thcir task when dawn came upon 
them with a rush out of the east. Men saw 
each other's faces grow clear in the broaden- 
ing light, and worked on, wondering vaguely, 
as their trembling fingers flew. if this were 
the last dawn that they should ever see, 
while in the waggon the women knelt and 
prayed, Sutherland, who. with Deringham's 
help, had dragged himself out of the saddle, 
the pain he endured in the effort wringing a 
groan from him agaiust his will, was pacing 
up and down with the restlessness of w 
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BEING A SEQUEL TO 


“DAMON AND PYTHIAS.” 


caged animal. To him the dawn was some- 
thiug of a relief; it could hardly make muck 
difference as to their fate, and he had the 
desire of his people to look his death, if it 
must come, in the face. Truth to tell, he 
was wondering now why the end was so 
long delayed. 

„Suddenly, one of the Makalakas, the man 
who had been doing scout-duty throughout 
the night, ran up to where Kenneth had 
halted for a moment, close beside the 
waggon, and exclaimed, in his very peculiar 
English. 

* * Matabele come, boss! 
two, three hundred men! There and 
there,’ he pointed north and east. * They 
some way off yet, creep-creeping like snake 
under rocks and bushes; but they be kere 
soon, all same.’ 

„Sutherland drew a quick bieath; the next 
moment he felt as though he could have 
strangled the thoughtless native for uttenng 
his tidings here, in the very presence of the 
women, but Mrs. Prendertzast's quiet voice 
steadied him. 

J am glad they have come.’ she said 
firmly; ‘I am not afraid to see fightre., 
ind I think I could face death, but 1. could 
hot have borne much longer the torture of 
suspense we were enduring. Good-bye.” 4: 
Kenneth moved away, turning as he went t 
look back at this brave woman almost with 
a smile; God keep you, Captain Sutherland ©’ 
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0 * page 383 we published the Award in our 
Photographic Competition; and now, 
as we then promised, we reproduce a few 
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representative prints of the photographs sent 


in to us. They came from all parts of the 
world, India and the Transvaal being strongly 


3.— Camping out. 


5.— A Singing Lesson. (By E. A. Godson.) 


(By G. Salomons.) 


in evidence. We very heartily 
congratulate competitors on 
the way they have intelligently 
assimilated and profited by the 
many practical articles given 
from time to time in our pages. 
Indeed, not a few of the most 
successful state that they have 
had no instruction whatever 
beyond that gained from our 
columns. We were particularly 
glad to find amongst the 
numerous new names not a few 
older ones representing those 
who have taken part in many ot 
our photographic competitions, 
and whose progress in taste and 
technical skill we have watched 
with morethan passing interest. 
Here are two typical letters : 


Norwich. 
DEAR Sin,—I beg to submit the en- 
closed four photographs for competi- 
tion, and should like to add that I 
took the first number of the B. O. P.“ 
and have subscribed ever since ; and, 
sgain, I have never had a lesson in 
photography or even read a manual 
of any kind. All my knowledge of 
the art has been derived from the ever- 

popular“ B.O.P."— Yours AE 

A. T. N. 


Gloucestershire. 
DEAR Sim—Enclosei are some 
photographs for x 
tition. : am sending them, not in 
anticipation of a prize, but because of 
thelong-standing affection I bear to- 
wards the best of boys’ papers—i.. 
the“ D.O.P." 
As nu old boy who began to take in 
the “B.O.P.” from the very first, and 
to whom the story “From Powder- 


1e amateur compes. 


Monkey to Admiral” served as an introdnetio 
to literature, and also as a regular subscriber (witi. a 
few years’ interval) up to the present time, mac! 

the delight of my younger friends, 2 am glad te teszit; 
there is no other paper in which I take so great an 
interest. It may interest you to know that cin 
yesterday I was reading the first letter which a dc 
and dumb boy had written home, and in it he askal 
his mother to be sure and send him the BO. . 
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4. Near the End of the Journey. 
(By M. E. M. Donaldson.) 


a cottage close by was a boy incapable of moving, sufer- 
ing from heart-disease ; but by his side, too, were 
numbers of your ubiquitous paper.— Yours truly, 

E. A. G. 


We hope in an early number to start yet 
another Photographic Competition. 


6. -Anchored. (Bu Geo. D. Pontin.) 
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T 1E school 

cricket sea- 
son ends in July, 
and has no wet 
August to spoil 
it, or dry August, 
such as that of 
1899, to run up 
its batting aver- 
ages. For this 
reason the results 
of last year ure 
not so different 
from those of its 
predecessors as 
might be ex- 
pected. It was 
quite busy enough 
to please the 
reasonable. Here 
and there a school 
was not up to i's 
usual form owing 
to football, but 
there were other 
schools coming 
up, in fact com- 
ing up all round, 
and probably 
there was no year in which a greater amount 
of school cricket was got through. Bnt it 
cannot be said that any school had a sur- 
passingly brilliant eleven, or that, with the 
exception of Spooner of Marlborough and 
Fowke of Uppingham, there were any rising 
cricketers of exceptional promise. 

The M.C.C. had a big educational list as 
usual. Out of their 193 matches, 39 were 
with schools. Seven schools won their 
M.C.C. match. These were Uppingham, 
Bradfield, Epsom, Eton, Tonbridge, Bath, 
and University College School. Uppingham 
won by six wickets in a good game of four 
innings. In the Epsom, Eton, Tonbridge, 
and Bath matches only two complete innings 
were played; in the Bradfield match the 
game was decided on the first innings owing 
to the boys making a score of 221 ior seven 
wickets, and thus leaving only time for the 
M.C.C. to lose three wickets in their second 
venture. University College School were 
rather lucky: the club scored 70. the School 
scored 74, the club then scored 94 for three 
wickets, and the school had only made 29 for 
five wickets when time was called; sothat in 
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SCHOOL CRICKET. 


PART I. 


equity it was a defeat, 
but in law a victory by 
4 runs. 

Uppingham was much 
the strongest of this 
group, nt all events, and 
seems to have had a 
workmanlike all-round 
team who, with two ex- 
ceptions, could all bat, 
bowl, and field well. In 
addition to the M.C.C. 
match came the triumph 
of the season, eleven 
days later, when Repton 
was defented by an inn- 
ings and 111 runs. The 
other school matches, 
those with Malvern and 
Haileybury, were both 
drawn. Bradfield beat 
Radley by 63 runs, the 
Sherborne match being 
drawn on level terms, 
and the season alto- 
gether was an encourug- 
ing one, half of the 
twelve matches played 
being won and only four 
lost. Epsom wound up with rather a healthy 
list of averages, the batting, with two minor 
exceptions, ranging from 10 to 20, and the 
bowling from 16 to 17. It is not often in a 
school eleven that the general average is 13 
and the highest only 20. 

Iton won five matches out of eleven. 
The Winchester match was a close thing, 
and was won by a wicket just on the call of 
time, 19 runs being wanted when the last 
batsman came in to join a predecessor 
who had arrived but a few minutes before 
and not made a run. Trying circumstances 
these; but with the aid of five extras the 
runs were obtained, one man making 13 of 
them. Eton had, perhaps, n better eleven 
than usual, though it could do no more than 
draw against Harrow; but that must always 
be the case at Lord's when the three first 
innings are close on three hundred each. 
]n two-day matches of this class you want 
a swamp or one of the nubbly pitches of 
antiquity. 

'l'onbridge beat Dulwich, and got beaten in 
the new match with Clifton. Out of their 
twelve matches they won three. Bath 
seems to have had three good bats, one of 
them a successful bowler, and the rest a 
normal sort of tail. 

The twelve schools who neither lost nor 
won their M.C.C. match were—Reading, 


Brighton, Lancing,. Charterhouse, Win- 
chester, Harrow, Cranleigh, Sherborne, 


Haileybury, Rugby, and the King's School at 
Canterbury, and Bedford Grammar School. 
Brighton beat Dulwich, and won five other 
matches; but among the defeats was that 
from Lancing, which was lost by only 3 runs, 
the two last men playing up splendidly and 
making 56 out of 172. Lancing won the 
Hurst match as well, but lost to Leatherhead ; 
Brighton won six matches out of fourteen, 
Lancing six out of twelve, so that both did 
well. Charterhouse did not win a match. 
'l'he Westminster match ended in a defeat by 
128 runs, the Wellington match was lost by 
188 runs, in each case, as in all the fifteen 
matches played, the bowling being poor and 
the fielding careles:. Strong batting and 
weak bowling lead.to big scores on both 
sides, with the result that time does not 
permit of the matches being played out. 
Winchester won five matches and lost five. 
It was a good strong side that dropped more 
catches than it should have done, and so paid 
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the penalty on the critical day. Harrow won 
four matches and lóst four, and had very 
much the same sort of team. If the fielding 
had been better the opponents would not have 
had so many lives, and each life is an 
innings. The M.C.C. match was more of a 
fiasco than a draw, as the school got no 
innings at all, and the club had to pull up 
when two wickets were down for less than 
50; rather different this to the case of 
Cranleigh, which got 258 runs for seven 
wickets, and then declared, leaving the M.C.C. 
to play out time with 207 for six wickets. 

Sherborne improved on this in its match 
a week later, for it got 308 for eight wickets, 
to which the club replied by 79 for eight 
wickets, and had to thank time for the 
escape. Sherborne, us it happened, did not 
lose a match, but won three out of eleven ; 
and among its eight draws were the Bradtield 
and St. Puul’s matches, made inconclusive by 
good batting and poor out-cricket. In batting 
the school was stronger than it had been for 
some time, and it was really excellent work 
to get through a season without a defeat. 
Haileybury was another strong batting side 
which did rather well, though the draw with 
Uppingham was much against it. Twelve 
matches were played, four were won, four 
were drawn, wnd four were lost, among the 
victories being those over Wellington and 
Cheltenham. — Haileybury's captain was 
A. H. Spooner, the brother of R. H. Spooner, 
the captain of Marlborough, whom Rugby 
found in such form at Lords. Notwith- 
standing this defeat, Rugby was really ratl:er 
above the avernge, and had a consistent 
batting side, which deserved hetter luck than 
to win only four matches out of eleven. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR FELLOWS' PHILHARMONIC. 


(Q^ term a fit of harmony 

Attacked our boys immodcratcly. 
With instruments in great variety 
They formel a musical society, 
Which other chaps, with smiles ironic, 
Christened the Attie Philharmonic+ 
(One reason for which nume erratic 
Was that they practised in an attic), 


On musical excesses bent, 
They voted Tomkins president, 
Because he has, so it appears, 
An uncle in the Grenadiers, 
He hal no baton, but, indeed, 
A ruler did as well to lead; 
And with his lusty cornet he 
Led on his men to victory. 


Johnson was there in finest. fettle, 

And Podgers proved a lad of mettle 

By getting bravely out of tune 

On his asthmatic old bassoon ; 

While Smith produced demonic tones 
From the most throaty of trombones ; 
And Brown played wondrous tarradiddles 
On the least tunable of fiddles. 


When they rehearsed alone, the boys 
Made an extraordinary noise ; 

But when their forces were united, 
Their spirit keen, their souls excited, 
So wild a noise, I give my wori, 
Has rarely on this earth been hear; 
While Tomkins furiously presided - 
Hammered his ruler, shouted, guided. 


With independent soul, each one 

Played as he thought it should be done, 
And as no couple could agree 

‘Twas a chaotic anarchy : 

A frenziel and exciting race. 

Fiddle and cornet giving cliase— 

With aching arm, with panting breath, 


Keen to be foremost at the death. 
A. I. IS:. IE. 
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A FAMOUS "BOYS OWN” 


T: * Boy's Own Paper " has from its start, 
now nearly twenty-two years ago, made 
& marked record in many directions, not the 
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least striking being in regard to the many 
distinguished artists it has impresscd into its 
service. Other buys’ papers and magazines 
lind for the most part been content to use 
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“anything in the shape of a picture," if only 
sufficiently gaudy cr gory, no matter how 
impossible the scenes depicted, or how feeble 


I.—A Battle Royal. (By J. T. Nettlesh p.) 
(Exhibited at the New Gallery in 1893.) 


2—Evensong. (By J. T. Nettleship.) 
(Exhibited at the New Gallery in 1895.) 


the draughtsmanship! The Boy's Own” 
determined to alter all that, at least as 
regarded its own pages: and it has, in ac- 
cunplishing this, naturally excrted most 


ANIMAL PAINTER: MR. J. T. NETILESHIP, RI. 


beneficial pressure on rivals essaying to follow 
in its trail. Some sixty thousand: pounds 
has it expended in art; and the cleverest 


pencils and brushes of the day have regularly 
assisted it—from leading R.A.’s downwards 
Its coloured plates are accordingaiy to be met 
with in * places of honour " in British homes 
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throughout the world. This is but a simple 
statement of a well-attested fact. 

Now, of all those whose: skilful work has 
thus enriched our pages, none, surely, can 
hold a higher place in the interest of most 


E 


— ————— ———  — — 


[Proto by Cesicatt Amun, 


readers than the popular animal painter and 
exhibitor, Mr. J. T. Nettleship, u. I., a splendid 
example of whose strong and clever produc- 
tions is given with our current monthly part. 
Our older regular readers will not need to be 
told how for many years past Mr. Nettleship's 
principal Royal Academy and other exhibits 
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.—Perilous Play. (By J. T. Nettleship.) 
(Exhibited in 1895.) 


ee n n 


Doe e cocum 20 
| 4.—The Blood Trail. (By J. T. Gg. 
(Laxhibited at th: Royal “Academy in-1895.) 
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have been reproduced in our volumes, and 
what a unique collection of animal studies 
they form. 

The artist, the son of:a solicitor, was one 
of four brothers, all of whom achieved 
eminence in their respective spheres. Two 


In the course of an interview published 
in one of the magazines, Mr. Nettleship 
mentioned that lions are his specialty, and 
speaking of “The Blood Trail," issued with 
our last volume, said that Mr. Selous, the 
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and painted from the life, cspecially for the 


Gaekwar of Barodu. He hus been a success. 
ful mountain climber, too, in his time. 

We trust he may long continue to afford us 
examples of his unique artistic talent. H> 


African hunter, had taken much interest in has also, we should state, employed his pen 


of them, both dead now—one having perished 
on the Alps— made for themselves honoured 
names in University circles; another is a 
well-known consulting surgeon ; and the last 
is the subject of this brief sketch. He him- 
self married a daughter of the famous aurist, 
the late James Hinton. 


5.— Panthers at Play. (By J. 7. Nettle ship.) 
(Exhibited at the Roual Academy in 1896.) 


his lion pictures, and specially complimented 
him on that just referred to, in which the 
king of beasts has exactly the look of lions he 
had himself met and slain in Africa. Mr. 
Nettleship also mentioned how Browning and 
Rossetti both took great interest in his 
pictures; and thut in 1881 he went to India 


— — — —— I —ä— — IL 


as well as his brush to good effect, being the 
author of one or two books of merit. 

We give herewith several small black-and- 
white reproductions of his principal pictures, 
two of which will already be familiar in 
colour form to our readers. 


G. A. H. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


By Dti. GORDON STABLES. R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Powitry Run, Pigeon Loft, Our Birds, Rabbitry, Kennel, Garders. 


SHE Boy Instr. Bors will be boys. and boys will 
be men or boys wae be men, if they guide them- 
selves safely through the harbour eddies of life and 
get away from their teens with all sail set and a clean 
bill of health. But. alas ! many leave port to battle with 
the wild waves of life’s stormy ocean, all shattered and 
torn with the indiscretions or sins of youth, their 
barquea, perhaps, with a list to port or sta'board, and 
staggering under jury masts, They have been on the 
rocks a ready, aud without a good pilot they will sink 
üs sure us fa e. 

Now, what is the matter with you lads is this : yon 
have not the moral courage to sav I aicil? and T shall 
obey the laws of health. 1f you did, you would get 
stronger every day, aud in every way. Besides, your 
soul's strength would be increased, you would get above 
the power of temptation to drag you down. With the 
warm blood of youthful life ting:ing through your 
veins and mantling in lips and cheeks, vou would look 
back on the days of your feebleness nnd failures us to 
a horrid dream. Do you know this, that moral courage 
is à plant that may be cultivated ? You find it hard 
to getup by seven o'clock one morning, and harder still 
totuke that sponjre-bath ; but every morning, by effort, 
the plant grows, and soon you will no longer look upon 
early rising as a penance nor the bath as torture. 
Habit becomes à second nature —then happy indeed are 
ye. Shall J, fer your benetit, enumerate a few of these 
rules whieh go to make up health in youth aud early 
Imnanlioud ? 


MAY. 


Here goes, then: but pray try to. remember them. 
(1) Early rising. seven o'clock all the year round. 
(2) The sponge-bath and a thorough towelling. (3) 
Xxercise a little before breakfast. (4) Good substan- 
tial meals, slowly eaten. (5) Temperance in every- 
thing: no smoking, no evil thoughts, and pervect 
chastity. (6) Fresh air—bedroom windows open all 
hight. (7) Exercise, just all you can get, and it should 
be pleasant. (8) Warm clothing, but not heavy. 
(9) Personal cleanliness and soul cleanliness. Prayer 
—that, mind, which draws vou nearer to Him who made 
us all, and makes you feel there is Someone behind the 
great veil who loves and cares for you. 


THE Poutrny Ruy.—Everything should be going 
swimmingly now. Personally, however, the fowls are not 
fond of swimming, and don’t you forget it, lads. They 
are as much afraid of a drop of cold water as Some of mv 
pale-faced boy readers ; so give them a good “shelter.” 
Carpentry work is good fun ; build a dust bath and 
shelter. Turn the opening to the south. but place the 
batb---old lime from walls, dry earth and dry sand with 
a good sprinkling of sulphur—well back, so that it 
shall not get wet. The bath itself should be lurge, and 
if you could place as its immediate roof glass of some 
sort, the fowls would bless you, and your eggs would 
be abundant, Save your pocket-money for a box of 
tools, and don't hurry to bay the first you see adver- 
tis as“ boys tool chests.” These are not often of 
poal stecl—indeed, they are for the most part simply 


pot-metal toys. Geta box of some kind big enough and 
strony, and arrange it for yourself witn everything 
good—hammer, axe, saw, plauea, chisela nails, ete. 
Just have a padlock on it, and keep the key to yourself. 

Continue to set hens in quiet, darkish eorner«—nott 
dark, however. else the sitting-hen will get white-facel 
and mopish. Feed well on hard food. This sticks t^ 
the gizzard and supplies good blood gradually. Fresh 
water and green turf, 

Fatten cockerels that you do not want. Feed chicks 
regularly and constantly. Take care that the fowls arc 
not made too fat, or they won't lay. Menty sereps and 
boiled bullocks-lights in the soft food, but very little 
suet or fat. Dou't overcrowd, or you'll have sickness. 


THE PrGEON Lorr.—As I have often suggested, the 
tool-box might come in handy —if your home is in the 
country—iu building a gardeu pigeoury. The floor of 
hard cement, a large aviary. and a good dwelling-hense 
right off it—this to be well lighted, with percie:. 
nesting-shelves, ard everything complete; furnished 
with fountains, hoppers, tin seed-boxes to keep mire 
at bay, and a scraper and broom—the whole to te 
thatched or covered with light wood and felt. Aviary 
of galvanised iron netting. 

This is the breeding-season, so pray study that book 
of yours, or read the many good, practical, illu-tratl 
articles in back volumes of the“ B. O. '. The pizew 
fancy is one of the oldest and best we have, dating 
back to tlie days of Noah. 


2o a 


See that everything in aud a out the lof i: clean 
aud dey. There should b? à window in tlie roof, tor 
pigeons will no more thrive without good light than 
grass will grow green in a dark cellar. Special atten- 
tion is needed for the aviary if your pigcons are real 
faney prize-birds. This should have a southern and 
western exposure and plenty of perches. Tue floor 
needs seeing to. Tue bath and gravel and greenstutf 
will not, of course, be forgotten, with softer peas and 
tick beans for the old ones Izal is now said to be the 
3er feet ion of disinfectants : but clean well before you 
use it. No amount of disinfection will remove the 
microbes of disease that emanate from putridity. 


Oen Binps.— Your canaries ought to be a pleasure 
to you now, and it is very delightful to watch all 
their wonderful ways in the breeding season and study 
their tricks and manners Care and attention are 
never thrown away on these birds. 

Study B. O. P.“ volumes well, therefore: but if the 
room where your cages are hung is sweet and pure, if 
you never let the birds want for clean, soft, filterel 
Wwater—the fountain to be rinsed out daily—soft egg- 
food, and good, tat, clean seed, with bird-sand und 
green fool—you should never have any trouble nor 
disease of anv kind. I wrote the “ Diseases of 
Cannrie: and Cage-Birds " for Cassell & Co. 's Book 
of Birds,’ and it is still I believe, the leading 
authority. 

As soon as possible tlie young birds ought to be 
taught to eat brnised seel; but give no heinp, please. 
For birds of all kinds hemp is as bad as brandy is tor 
the linmau being. 


Tit P AnBITRY.—Keep your hutches out of doors in 
the fre:h air and sunshine, but well protected from 
rain and rats, Don't let other boys touch your 
rabbits. Have you a note-book ? Tf not, get onc, and 
then turn to back volumes of the“ B.O.P.” and jot down 
hints; for young will be to the fore now. Do not 


touch or look at them, although in a couple of days : 


ter they are born you may peep in and remove a deal 
one, i£ any such there be. Good, clean, dry bedding. 
Leave nothing about that will rot aud render the huten 
impure. 

Tur KENsNEL—I find Spratt's hound "Kibbles" 
ereatly relished by my dogs. It is soaked, of course, 
and I have sheep's liver and pluck boiled to mix up 
with this for outdoor dogs—not too much liver, how- 
ever. for it is very laxative. Give ull dogs a light 
breakfast early, or just after you and they have conte 
in from your morning run, and a good dinner at five 
or rix. Puppies must be fed very, very often. They 
can't have too much food, nor too much fun! 


TuE GARDENS.—Get in your French beans, sow pens 
for rotation. If your autumn greens ure not in now it 
ix time they were. Beware of slugs. They will eat the 
yonng French beans if you do not protect with soot, or 
à mixture of soot and sawdust. Down with weeds. 
Tidy your walks aud borders. Don't overcrowd 
towers 

It is. too soon yet to bed out, but much will depend 
on the weather. 

Arrange your window-garden for future effect. 
Window-baskets and trellis-work look very nice. 

The mowld must be very good and clean. Before 
planting or sowing renew the mould. 


on pie 


THE B. O. P. LIST OF 


CRICKET FIXTURES. 
(Specially compiled by T. C. CoLLINGS.) 


as 
Enter Cricket for 19co. 


Exit Football 1300. 


M.C.C. FIXTURES FOR 1900. 
MAV. 


2. Lord's XM. C. Annual Meeting and Dinner. 
2. Lord'«- N. C. C. and Ground e. Notts. 
7. Lords —r. Leicestershire. 

Vo, Lord's- r. Sussex. 

14. Lord's -r. Yorkshire (provisional). 

21. Cambridge -v. Cambridge University. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICANS’ TOUR. 


May. 


21. Southampton — r. Hampshire. 

21. Crystal Palace — r. London County C. C. 
28. Liverpool r. Liverpool and District. 
31. Oxford - v. Oxford University. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 
APRIL. 
3). Home—tThe Seniors’ Match. 


MAY. 


3. Home—Freshmen’s Match. 
7. Hoine—r. A. J. Webbe's XI. 
10. Home— XII. r. XVI. 
17. Home—t. Yorkshire. 
21. Home—e. M. C. (. 
31. Home- v. L. C. C. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


" APRIL, 
30. Oxford—The Seniors’ Match. 
May. 


17. Oxford—r. Mr. A. J. Webbe's Eleven. 
11. Oxford—e. London County C.C. 
31. Oxtord—tr. South Africans, 


BEDFORDSHIRE COUNTY CLUD. 
May. 
28. Bedford—v, Surrey Second XI. 


DERBYSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


MAY. 


19. Manchester—r. Lancashire. 
17. Derby—e. Surrey. 

21. In Yurkshire—e. Yorkshire. 
28. Nottingham . Notts. 


ESSEX COUNTY CLUB. 
May. 


11. Leyton—Second XI. r. Surrey Second XI. 
17. Leyton—e, Gloucestershire. 

24. Birmingham—r. Warwickshire. 

24. Kennington Oval—r. Surrey. 

28. Maidstone— r. Kent. 

31. Leyton—r. Sussex. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 
MAY. 


14. Nottingham—r. Nottinghamshire. 
17, Leyton—r. Essex. 

24. In Keut—e. Kent. 

28. In Gloucestershire—r. Somersetshire. 
31. Oval—r, Surrey. 


HAMPSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 
May. 


10. Keunington Oval—r. Surrey. 

16. Kennington Oval—Second XT. r. Surrey Second XI. 
21. Southampton—r. South Africanus. 

24. Bath—c. Somerset. 

28. Worcester — . Worcestershire. 


KENT COUNTY CLUB. 
May. 


10. Catford—r. Yorkshire. 
21, Catford—e. Gloucestershire. 
28. Maidstoue—r. Essex. 


CLUB AND GROUND MATCHES. 
May. 
31. Chariton Park—c. Charlton Park. 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 
May. 


10. Manche:ter— v. Derbyshire. 

17. Manchester—e. Warwickshire. 
24. Manchester—r. Worcestershire. 
28, Lord's — r. Middlesex. 


LEICESTERSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 
May. 
7. Lord's—r. M.C.C. and Ground. 
10. Birmingham—r. Warwickshire. 


14. Leicester. Surrey. 
21. Leicester — . Notts. 


21 


28. 
31. 


24. 


10. 
17. 
21. 
24. 
28. 


31. 


II. 


LONDON COUNTY CLUD. 
May. 


3. Crystal Palace—r, Surrey, 


Swindon—ce. Wiltshire. 


. Worcester —e. Worcestershire. 


Oxford—r. Oxford University. 
Cry-tal Palace -r. South Africans, 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY CLUD. 
MAY. 


. Lord's—r, Sussex. 


Lord's — r. Lancashire. 
Lord’s—e. Yorkshire. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE COUNTY CLUD. 


May. 


; Joris. M. C. C. and Ground. 
4. Nottingham- r. Gloucestershire. 
. Leicester— t. Leicestershire. 


Nottingham c. Derbyshire. 


SOMERSETSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 
MAY. 


. Bath—r. Hampshire. 
. In Gloucestershire—re. Gloucestershire. 


SURREY COUNTY CLUB. 
May. 


. Oval—Surrey Eleven r. Next Fourteen, 


. Oval—Annual General Meeting. 
. Crystal Palace—r. London County Club 


Ground, 


. Oval—-r. Warwickshire. 

. Oval—e, Hampshire, 

. Leyton—Second XI. r. Essex Second NI. 
. Leicester—r. Leicestershire. 

. Oval—Second XI. r. Hants Sceond XI. 

. Derby—v. Derbyshire. 

. Oval—e. Worcestershire. 


Oval—r. Essex. 
Oval. Sussex. 


. Bedford—Seeond XI. r. Bedfordshire. 
. Oval—vc. Gloucesteishirc. 


SUSSEX COUNTY CLUB. 
May. 

Lord's- r. M. C. C. and Ground, 
Brighton — . Worcestershire. 
Lord's—r. Middlesex. 
Oxtord—r. University. 
Kennington Oval— r. Surrey. 
Leyton—r. Essex. 


WARWICRSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 
MAY. 


. Kennington Oval—c. Surrey. 


Birmingham—r. Leicestershire. 


. Manehester— r. Lancashire. 


Birminghaum—r. Essex. 
In Yorkshire—r. Yorkshire. 


WILTSHIRE COUNTY CLUB, 
MAY. 
Swindon c. London County. 


WORCESTERSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 
May. 


. In Yorkshire - r. Yorkshire. 
. Worcester—r. London County. 
„ Brighton—e, Sussex. 


Kennington Oval—e. Surrey. 


24. Manchester-—¢. Lancashire. 


Wurcester—t. Hampshire. 
YORKSHIRE COUNTY CLUD. 
May. 


. In Yorkshire—r. Worcestershire. 
. Ju Kent—r. Kent. 
. Lord’s—Provisional r. M. C. C. and Ground. 


Cambridge — v. Cambridge University. 


. In Yorkshire—v. Derbyshire. 

. In Yorkshire —v. Leicestershire. 
. In Yorkshire—r. Warwickshire. 
. Lord's -r. Middlesex. 


(To be continued.) 


and 
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LOOK OUT 


FOR THE I 


A BOP. 


8 HURRAH: None... 
$ SPECIAL EXTRA h E domm 


a 


: Summer is coming 4 Ñ 
Summer Number. 
And so is the 


HUP. 


** Ready with June Part of * BOL” SPECI 4] EXTRA 
l i a — d P. 4 74 P 
Price 6d. Order at Once! 


SUMMER NUMBER! 


II. CLanipGE.—We know of no firm. TI only thing is to apply direct 
to the shipowners. 


L. D.—We have had an exhaustive article on the matter, but that was 
some time ago. For a book—and you would do well to get one—you 
would find none more useful than Dunster’s “ Young Collector's 
Handy Book of Botany," published by Lovell Reeve some thirty years 
ago. Inthe case of fungi (1) it is best to make a double vertical 
section through the middle from the top of the pileus to the base of 
the stem, so as to remove a slice which will show the outline of the 
whole fungus and its internal nature. Before drying the onter pieces 
separate the stem from the pileus and clear out the gills or tubes. Let 
the lot dry, but not shrivel, and as soon as they are dry enough put 
them between porous paper and press them as you do other plants. 
Lichens (2) you can dry in the sun as they are, or by pressure 
between sheets of paper. They come flatter if steeped in water 
first, but this damages the colour, unless you are very careful. 


C. DE V. LE ScvEUCR.—(Go to the United Service Museam in Whitehall. 
opposite the Horse Guards, or to the Museum of Naval A rehitecture 
at South Kensington (on the floor above the Patent Museum), or the 
Museum at Greenwich Royal Naval College, and look at the models 
for yourself. An article would be too long and too technical. The 
47 guns are included in the main armament given in the Navy List, 
but the are only carried by second-class cruisers, torpedo-gunboats, 
etc. Battleships and first-class cruisers have the 6-inch instead. 
You will see the Thetis listed as having eight guns: these consist of 
two 6-ineh and six 47-inch. The Magirienne is a six; she has six 
6-inch. The Barracouta is a six; she has six 4*7-inch. 


K. F.—You could find particulars of it at the office the address of which 
you give What more do you want ? 


Werp.—Money is put into circulation by the Bank of England. The 
only coin you get direct from the Mint is coppers, in £5 lots. No one ? 
takes bullion there in these days. It is all done by the Bank of | — — .. ! 

Er gland, which is in communication with the Mint and the bin'ers. EN AMA GC Pm -————— - 


The Warren Cutting, Folkestone: (By a“ L. M. Amateur Photographer.) 
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*“PREILY FORTI 
A VOYAGE OF STIR AND STRESS. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


Author of “ The Wreck of the Grosvenor," “ The Convict 
Ship,” ^ The Frozen Pirate," etc. 


(Illustrated by G. E. ROBERTSON.) 


CHAPTER V.— THE FRENCH SMACK. 


on a week after this incident of the wind- 

mill boat nothing but the common- 
places of the log-book are to be found. But 
in this time the boys were picking up the 
business of the sea. Although they were 
young gentlemen, and although their fathers 
were the temporary owners of the brig, old 
Captain Bolt, to justify the confidence re- 
posed in him, resolved. that the lads should 
begin at the beginning. And so, under the 
eye of Mr. Paul Jones, they were set to do 
the work of boys. 

Now-at sea & youth or man who ships &s- 
“boy” is universally accepted as a green 
hand. He is not supposed to know anything 
about a ship, hence no fault can.be found 
with his ignorance; he is to be taught and É 
Zi ta pick up as he goes along. The training. 
T of our four young gentlemen therefore at the 
"i start fell under such heads as these: they 

A great ball of fire fell.” . : 
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loosed and furled the light sails, held the 
log reel whilst the mate hove the log, 
swept and cleared up decks, slushed 
down the masts, though Daniell was 
exempted from this dutv; they were 
taught to make foxes, sennit, spun-yarn, 
and the use of the span-yarn winch. For 
some time the wheel was not placed in 
their hands, but they were not spared 
the inferior duties of the routine. Any 
job that did not demand the strength and 
experience of an able seaman these boys 
were put to. They trinnied the binnacle 
lamp; they were taught to work upon 
the rigging, such as seizing a ratline, or 
affixing chafing gear. 

Daniell was a little slow because of his 
eyesight; he insisted on going aloit to 
furl a light sail, and old Bolt suffered 
him to have his way, as his intention was 
to give full effect to the doctor's prescrip- 
tion. The old skipper took much trouble 
in teaching them navigation. He made 
this theoretic work as easy as possible by 
jokes, good huniour, and quaint and 
grotesque illustrations. He would talk 
to them of the old forms of navigation, 
of the fore-staff and other primitive 
anticipations of the sextant, and how for 
many centuries the mariner washed 
about the oceans without the means of 
ascertaining his longitude. His own 
experiences and his references to ancient 
methods greatly interested the lads, who 
witnessed in the existing art of navigation 
a beautiful and perfect result of ages of 
experunent and investigation, often crude 
and fallacious, and fearfully bewildering 
to the most prejudiced race of toilers in 
the world. 

All four boys had brought sextants 
with them—Daniell’s bad eyesight 
denied him the use of his instrument ; 
but he was a clever lad, ardent in his 
love of knowledge, and he quickly gathered 
the whole theory of navigation from old 
Dolt's teaching. 

They were now living upon the salted 
food of the sea; one day a lump of briny 
beet, followed by a substantial duff, pro- 
vided them with a dinner; another day 
their dinner consisted of pease soup and 
salt pork. At intervals a roasted chicken 
was introduced. The little pigs were 
not yet ripe for the knife. But what the 
lads ate was good of its kind, and they 
fed well and enjoyed their meals. The 
weather proved variable; but in this 
week that I am dealing with, they reefed 
topsails once, and once only. 

It blew hard out of the south-west, 
and the brig met the flint-coloured lines 
of sea close.hauled. Abreast to lee- 
ward was a large full-rigged American 
ship bound for the Thames, and making 
a fair wind of it. Her rise and fall under 
her full canvas soaring into royals were 
as stately as the motions of an iceberg. 
The clear air gave you every sweet and 
diligent stroke of that painting of a ship, 
and one glance at her by an eye subtle in 
reception of atmospheric etlect, made her 
a mosaic of meimory, of colours perish- 
able only with life. 

It was whilst she was abreast that a 
sudden gun, or dry squall of wind, bore 
the brig's scupper-holes down into the 
leeward froth, and the scrambling, giddy, 
tumultuous foam spat defiant showers 
over the bulwark rail. Then it was that 
old Bolt gave the order to clew up the 
main-top-gallant sail, and take & reef in 
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the two topsails. A couple of sailors 
sprang into the main rigging, but Lothian, 
Bray, and Smeaton were before them, 
and the two seamen came down, grinning, 
to help man the reef tackles, leaving the 
young fellows to gain the top-gallant yard 
und roll up the sail. 

The scene up there was fine; the 
ocean had expanded into an immensely 
wide area of broken, streaming, and 
gushing waters. The bigness of each 
surge was dwindled, by the altitude 
commanded by the boys’ eyes, into the 
curl of a summer breaker on the golden 
sands; the stately American ship, with 
a racing river of whiteness behind her 
as though she towed a fanshaped length 
of milky silk, curtseyed with hard full 
bosoms on the quarter, and was swiftly 
shrinking into a toy. Below were the 
white decks moulded into the shape of a 
clipper brig; a beautiful glory of swollen, 
flashing, and slinging brine was on either 
bow, and on either quarter. ‘The masts 
leaned sharply to leeward, and swung with 
snrieking shrouds and backstays to wind- 
ward, the top-gallant sail thundered, and 
the spar on which its parrel slided quivered ; 
but the boys picked up the sail handsomely, 
made a good skin and a secure bunt of it, 
and passed the gaskets in a style which 
made old Bolt guess that intelligence and 
will-power, which the physiologist con- 
sents to accept as conditions of breeding 
and training, are two good things in the 
composition of youths who desire to find 
out if they wish to be sailors. 

When the lads were done with the 
top-gallant sail, they descended the top- 
mast rigging and got upon the topsail 
yard to help the inen to reef the sail. 
The Pretty Polly differed from the 
custom of the sailing ship of this age 
by carrying single topsails. The double 
topsail is an American invention: it 
saves labour; you let go the upper top- 
sail halliards, the yard falls, the sail 
attached to it is becalined by the lower 
topsail, which immediately becomes a 
close-reefed sail. This invention, if 
invention it ean be called, stands 
amongst the earliest of the excuses 


made by the shipowner for under- 
manning his vessel. In due course 
other labour-saving appliances were 


introduced, such as the donkey-engine, 
which weighed the anchor, hoisted the 
yard, and lifted cargo out of the hold 
by steam. The shipowner who cannot 
live unless he makes a clear 25l. out of 
every 100“. he invests, is now contending 
that six men in the forecastle— that is, 
three men in a watch —form an abundant 
crew for a steamer of 4,000 tons gross 
burden, and that a sailing ship of 2,000 
tons net register is considerably over- 
manned if the whole ship's company 
comprises more than eighteen souls, 
including the captain, two mates, the 
boatswain, the cook, and the carpenter. 

The breeze did not harden, and the 
brig under single-reefed topsails, four- 
course and reefed trysail, washed through 
it valiantly, bursting the seas into water- 
spouts of foam, and looking well up to 
her course. The sun shone and the 
clouds flew, and one splendid picture of 
the sky they witnessed that afternoon : 
it was a showering of gold under a paint- 
black, raven wing of cloud, and the 
rolling sea was black and golden under- 
neath that rain of splendour. | 
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Indeed. much of the wonder and beam 
of the sea must be sought in t» 
shadows and the lights which t: 
mighty mirror borrows from the heave: 
above. Many and marvellous, some au- 
striking as miracles of the pencil of th 
Great Hand, are the phenomena of clouc: 
which pass over the mastheads of a shi 
by day and by night; they form . 
large part of the sublimity which w 
survey; they float in islands of viole: 
they mould a single beam of the si 
into a shaft or pillar of glory, with it 
foot on the waters and its head in th 
heavens; they cast the granite-coloure: 
shadow of storm over the sullen swe: 
of the expectant deep; they vield y« 
the substantial outlines of towering snow- 
clad cliffs, and render the hor; 
majestical with the visionary terraces “ 
continents; and the moon makes thir 
white as the falling flake, the rich sta-. 
tremble betwixt the wings of pearl thc 
lend them. Much of the majesty, t 
spaciousness, the crimson glory, the pi. 
splendour of the springing morn > 
the cloud's gift to the sea, and the ma 
that neglects the cloud will see only 
little corner of the great tapestry = 
ocean. 

It was a silent afternoon at the weet- 
end of the brig's departure from Plymeut. 
Sound. It was about half.past thre. 
The weather was fine, the sun. warm, tÈ 
breeze scanting, and the brig, with lic 
yards almost square, rolled comfortatl: 
along at something over four knots in t: 
hour. 

The swell ran in a solemn processio- 
of blue knolls, fast polishing into glass. t: 
the gathering stillness of the approachu: 
calm. And it was the Bay of Biscay: 
But it is a fallacy to suppose that th 
Bay of Biscay is more stormy than am 
other sea, or pieco of sea. It is a super 
stition: it is not true. Ships have bee! 
swept by the hurricane in the Bay. at: 
the sun-whitened heights of the ship hat: 
beon mirrored in the lake-like azur 
breast of the Bay. Tor the wind blowet: 
as it listeth ; and it is a blunder prt 
petuated by the author of the song T 
Ray of Biscay O!” to suppose that on: 
area of water is more affected by udi 
wind in wrath than another. 

“Do you see that sail there, about : 
point on the starboard bow?" s: 
Captain Bolt to Martin Daniell. 

* Yes, sir," answered the young fellov. 
leaning over the rail. 

„How long do you sce it for?” aske! 
Captain Bolt. 

^ [ see it still, sir." 

“Clear?” 

“ Now it has grown a bit hazy; bu - 
can make out the redness of the canvas ` 

“Could you have done that a wee: 
ago?” 

„No, sir.“ N À 

The old inan viewed the lad with a ta’. 
of complacency, full of kindness: an. 
Daniell smiled in cordial, ingenui 
appreciation of the old sailor's urnexpres: 
congratulation. PE 

The discipline of the little brig provi! 
there should. be watch and watch wi 
three bells, half-past one in the afterne-: 
watch; then all hands were kept at wo" 
until eight bells, four o'clock. The me 
were variously employed. A couple weè 
stitching a sail stretched along the wai: 
another was on the fore-yard, with: 
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marline-spike and some stuff for seizing ; 
another was in the fore-shrouds busy with 
some chafing gear. A sailing ship is 
always out of repair, and no fabric born 
of the human intellect. keeps her people 
more busy. 

Bray. Daniell, and Lothian were 
occupied in the gangway, two of them 
with the fine art of stropping tail-blocks 
with an eve-splice, and the other with 
working out the problem of the double 
duunond knot. Smeaton, on his knees, 
was scraping at a stain close to the 
scuppers abreast of the main rigging. 

“The more I see of the old 
the better I like him," said Daniell. 

The captain at sea is universally called 


man 


either the skipper or the old man, and if 


he were twenty years of age he would 
still be called the old man. 

„Shall you stick to it, Daniell?” asked 
Lray. 

“My eyes must get stronger before I 
can tell you. Shall you?" 

“Yes. I could never settle down 
ashore,” answered the youngster, speak- 
ing swiftly, as was his custom. 

“But it won't be like this in other 
ships," said Lothian. “You may find 
yourself shipmate with a skipper who 
writes his nume in brimstone.” 

“I shall go in for the tramp service 
to start with," said Bray. “I have been 
told that in a tramp steamer a man is 
more independent than anywhere else, 
ashore or afloat. If the second mate 
cheeks you, you can let him have it back, 
and a tight settles the distinction, while 
the old man takes no notice. Then you 


sail with foreigners who take your 
‘booting’ without turning a hair. You 


are better fed than the navy, you visit all 
sorts of places, and when you grow a bit 
sick of the thing you go over the side and 
sign on for another vessel, losing nothing 
but your wages, which, in short voy ages, 
aren't much, as you've got your advance.’ 

Lothian interrupted Daniell's laughter 
by asking if anybody knew what that 
]ump of & boat ahead was. 

“ Yes," answered Bray. I heard the 
old man tell the mate that she's a 
French smack.” 

“What fish is she going to catch down 
here? " asked Daniell. 

French smack or not, the brig was 
closing on her, and quite easily you made 
out the buttocks of a bloated fabric with 
three big lugs flapping to her wallowing 
like dusters shaken out of a window by a 
housemaid. Shortly after eight bells had 
been struck the two vessels were abreast, 
motionless save for the heave of the &woeil 
in the stagnant atmosphere. In fact, it 
was a dead calm, and the surface of the 
sea undulated in prisms and flashings 
which were sometimes rosy, as though it 
were liquid glass. The name of the 
sinack was painted in long white letters 
upon her stern. She was called St. 
J'rancots a Assisi, and under this name 
was Boulogne. She was a very heavy 
boat, full of imen, painted black, with a 
strong sheer of bow, a great red lug main- 
eall and à dirty white foresail and mizzen, 
with room for a main topsail, but this lay 
furled in the rigging or on deck. You may 
see the like of her any day by standing 
at the end of one of the Boulogne piers. 

This particular snack was embellished 
by the loveliness of the afternoon. Stars 
of splendcur finshed in her black, wet 
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sides as she dipped them in the oil-like 
crystal surface; her solid canvas gathered 
a quality of romantic beauty from the 
lights and shadows which chased the 
flapping folds. Even the grotesque takes 
& quickening of grace from the inspiration 
of the sea, and an incomimunicable 
charm comes to it from the mighty 
presence of the heavens and the waters 
whose spirit dwells in it with the tender- 
ness of the night that falls upon the 
folding beuuties of the rose. 

Her people added to the  quaint 
eloguence of her aspect; they wero 
variously attired. Some wore a red 
head-gear shaped like the old-fashioned 
night-cap. You saw the gleam of rings 
in many ears; one was a priest : he stood 
beside a tall, stout man, who all on a 
sudden hailed, in the English of the port 
of London: 

“ Ho, the brig ahoy ! " 

“Hullo!” answered Bolt. 

“What brig is that?“ 

“The Pretty Polly of Sunderland.” 

* Well I never!" shouted the man. 
“This, in my country, is called a coinci- 
dence. I've got some news of the Pretty 
Polly. How is Mr. Lothian, and the rest 
of the young gentlemen ?” 

Captain Bolt started with astonish- 
ment. All hands aboard the brig were 
staring at the smack, and every man 
gazed with amazement at every other 
man when this inquiry was made. The 
four youngsters could not credit their 
hearing. 

“Flow on earth-—-!” 
Lothian, and broke off. 

“Stop a minute," called the man on 
the smack, ** and I'll come aboard ye.” 

He s:epped to the little companion- 
hatch and disappeared; he emerged 
holding something not easily determin- 
able. A squab boat was launched through 
the gangway, and two men in red caps 
and blue blouses rowed the priest and the 
man who spoke English across the narrow 
blue space of quicksilver water to the 
brig’s side. A short flight of steps was 
hung from the Pretty Polly's gangway. 
and the man who spoke English stepped 
on board, followed by the priest. 

You did not need to inquire if the first 
man was French, Russian, or Chinese; 
Limehouse and Stepney were stamped on 
his face like a cow on a tin of preserved 
milk. He was rugged with the ravages 
of small-pox; his short black beard 
curled up towards his mouth like a shell 
from his throat and chin. The priest was 
pale, with a pouting under-hp, a large, 
deep-set, black eye, and he was dressed 
exactly as the priests go dressed in 
Boulogne and elsewhere in France. 

“Tin the master of that smack, sir," 
said the Englishman, intuitively recognis- 
ing in Bolt the commander of the brig. 

“Well, Em blowed!” eried Cuptain 
Bolt, staring with a look that was neither 
a grinning nor a crying face at the object 
In the man’s hund. 

The priest smiled and gazed kindly 
around him. What was it? Nothing 
less than the ocean messenger which 
Mr. Collis Black had liberated a week 
before. 

“ We picked it up four days ago,” said 
the smack's skipper. “I opened it and 
read the letter, and meant to send the ball 
afloat again. but thought it better to wait 
until I fell in with a homeward-bounder, 


exclaimed 
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as being the surest way to deliver the 
letter.” 

"Are you one of the young gentle- 
men?"' said the priest, in fairly well 
enunciated English, addressing Bray. 

„Les, sir." answered Bray; and 
these are tho others who signed tho 
letter.” 

“Do any of you speak French?” 
inquired the priest, smiling sweetly. 

* I shouldn't like to talk French to you, 
sir, who talk English so well," answered 
WAY. 

The priest bowed, and gazed with great 
and benevolent interest around him. 

„We'll square the mill and chuck it 
overboard,” said Captain Bolt. 

This was done, and the ball containing 
the letter was dropped into the sea. It 
lay as idle as some caboose offal from the 
cook's bucket alongside. There was no 
wind, but it was but fair to Mr. Collis 
Black that the globe should be launched 
afresh. 

The letter naturally had been handled , 
with deepest interest by the youngsters. 
It was as dry as old parchment. It 
had been milling through the water for a 
week. It had survived a heavy sea, and 
now old ocean, in one of her capricious 
moods, had returned it to the boys as 
though they should reconsider its con- 
tents. In fact, this was in Lothian's 
mind. for immediately after the captain 
of the smack had dropped the ball over- 
board Lothian said to Daniell: 

* We might have written a postscript to 
that letter. We might have sent them 
the news of its coming aboard us again 
from a French smack after washing about 
for a week.” 

“No matter,“ Daniell 
“They'll never x it.” 

“What is your name?” said Captain 
Bolt to the Englishman. 

„Among my “pals,” was the reply, * I'm 
known as Oyster Jack ; but my real name 
is Emanuel Beard.” 

“ And what are you doing down here in 
& French smack ? " asked Captain Bolt, 
looking with curiosity at the lumbersome, 
dripping, and flapping craft, with its 
flashing wet sides, and rounding and 
flattening of red canvas, and then at the 
French priest. who smiled whenever he 
met any man's eye. 

“I'm taking her 
answered Oyster Jack. 

“Know navigation?” inquired Bolt 
suspiciously. 

" As. much as is wrote on a second 
mate's ticket," answered the other. 

* And what do they want with the like 
of her at Martinique?" asked Captain 
Bolt. 

“She's been bought, and I get a lump 
suni to carry her out," said Oyster Jack. 


answered. 


to Martinique,” 


"Is this gentleman vour bo'sun?” 
inquired Captain Bolt, regarding the 


smiling priest. 

" No, vir." answered the priest. with a 
cordial shake of his head. "I have 
been scut on a mission to Martinique, 
and chose that smack to take me 
across the scas because her people, all 
of whom are known to me spiritually, 
requeste me to accompany them.” 

"It must be very uncomfortable for 
you, sir," said Captain Bolt. 

“Tt is enough to help others and to be 
of use to them.” responded the priest, 
with a kindly wave of his hand. We 
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welcome discomfort as an obligation of 
duty.“ 

“How d'ye give them the orders in 
French ? " asked Captain Bolt. 

“B cause I happen to know 'em, sir," 
was Oyster Jack's judicious reply. 

„Will you step below and take some 
refreshment ? ' suid Captain Bolt, con- 
torting his body at the priest in one of 
those excesses of courtesy to which the 
old seaman sometimes fell a victim. 

The priest and Oyster Jack consented ; 
but first Bolt and Beard must take a 
eautious look round at the weather. The 
sky preserved its fixed stare—a little 
blush of the declining day was in the 
west. The wide swell swung in liquid 
silver slightly orange-tinted. There was 
not a cloud in the blue, not a sigh of 
atmosphere to tarnish the pure fold. 

The three went below, but did not stay 
long. Captain Bolt was not comfortable 
in the presence of the priest, who refused 
to eat, drink, or smoke. The bottom of 
the old fellow’s mind was as thick with 
superstition as the mud and ooze at the 
bottom of the sea, and his private convic- 
tion was that if the priest prolonged his 
visit ill-luck would attend the brig. 

“ I hope we sha’n’t wash alongside each 
other," said Oyster Jack to Captain Bolt, 
as he hung a moment in the gangway 
hefore following the priest into the boat. 
Them smacks would bruise a stone wall 
down and not start a butt.” 

„There's plenty of room," responded 
Captain Bolt. “How long d'ye mean to 
take?“ 

"Ive got eight knots out of her," 
answered Oyster Jack, *but she wants 
a deal of hard thrashing right astern 
to do it. However, there's plenty to 
eat and drink, and I'm better off there 
than I should be ashore." 

So saying, he got into the boat. Two 
oars were flourished, the priest saluted 
with his hat, and in five or ten minutes 
the boat and its occupants had vanished 
into the smack. 

It was a strange ocean picture; the 
wallowing mass of black, wet timber, 
slapping canvas, and line of rail deco- 
rated by parti-coloured heads, made you 
think of home, and you looked involun- 
tarily for the white terraces of Dover and 
the Forelands, and for the gleaming 
chalk of the sea-board of the Pas de Calais. 

When the sun sank it went down like 
red-hot iron target, and still was there 
not a curl of cloud to paint a feather 
of glory over his tomb. It was such a 
hush of atmosphere, and such a lidless 
stare of sky as is seldom met with north 
or south of the tropics; but the weight 
of the Atlantic was in the volume of the 
swell, and the smack flapped drearily in 
the dusk, and equally dreary was the 
flapping aloft in the brig—a sullen note 
of thunder, a sudden volley as of small 
arms, a rattling as of coach-whecls 
mingled with plaintive notes in the hold; 
possibly some of the Brummagem gods 
were sea-sick. 

About three hundred fathoms separated 
the two vessels; you could hear the 
Frenchmen talking. The brig had slued 
so as to bring the smack on her starboard 
bow. The stars were fiery and beautiful 
and plentiful, but just about eight o’clock 
the moon rose. To my mind the lunar 
dawn is fairer than falling stars, which 
this night lined the sky with silver rain. 
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The satellite struck her beam into the 
water; the deep breathed entranced as 
though to the mighty wand of a magician, 
and presently the silent light of the moon 
was on the brig and on the smack. 

Eight bells had been struck—it was 
Mr. Jones's look-out ; Danicll and Lothian 
paced the port quarter-deck, which was 
made the lee-deck by the mate’s occu- 
pancy of the starboard deck. Smeaton 
and Bray, being in no hurry to turn in, 
leaned upon the rail watching the smack. 

* Why don't you learn to smoke?” 
said Bray to his companion, laughing. 

"It once made me so awfully sick," 
answered Smeaton, that I never tried it 
again. When I was about ten I found a 
piece of & cigar left unsmoked by my 
father on the dining-room mantelpiece. 
I took it and a box of matches into the 
conservatory and lighted it, and very soon 
after I began to waltz and fell down, and 
crawled on hands and knees out of the 
conservatory. I thought once was often 
enough.” 

“ Daniell mayn't smoke because of his 
eyes," said Bray. 

“Lothian makes up for 
exclaimed Smeaton. “ Hark!" 

They were singing on board the French 
smack. Every man who was walking 
the brig’s deck came to a halt. They 
were singing a hymn—it might have been 
a hymn to the Virgin; it was slow, 
sweet, and melancholy, and they harmo- 
nised its melody so that you could almost 
fancy you heard the accompaniment of 
an organ or harmonium. It was the 
fittest music in the world to set the dumb 
poetry of that picture to. The moon- 
shine, the white stroke of radiance under 
the moon, the stately run of the viewless 
swell, the countless eyes of the stars, the 
silence all around the sea that was like 
the spirit of it, brooding, combined with 
the music of the smack into an appeal 
that would have transported the vulgarest 
soul. 

* What would people ashore give to 
hear it and see 1t?" said Daniell to 
Lothian, and they joined the other two at 
the rail and stood listening. 

“You lay that Oyster Jack isn't sing- 
ing," said Bray. 


him," 


"You lay that the best of the 
harmonists is the priest,’ exclaimed 
Lothian. 


The Frenchmen were in the middle of 
the last verse of whatever the hymn 
might have been, and their united voices 
were swelling into & majestie choiring, 
partly because of devotional emotion, 
partly because they had an audience 
three hundred fathoms distant, when the 
hght of the moon was extinguished by a 


sudden flash and rush of splendour: & 
great ball of fire, falling from the stars 
and lighting up the ocean for leagues. 
plunged with a mighty seethe and hiss 
within fifty feet abeam of the smack, 
and the eye could not see the moonlight 
for some moments, as though the flaming 
body had been a dazzling stroke o! 
lightning right overhead. 

“Oh!” cried Mr. Paul Jones, if it 
had struck her it 'ud have gone clean 
through her!” 

“What was it?" asked Daniell in a 
raven note. 

„A meteorolite, I expect," answered 
Bray. “One of my father's skippers 
reported just such a thing to him, and he 
told us the story at table.“ 

* But where are the clouds for such a 
thunderbolt ? asked Lothian. 

They looked aloft at the stars. They 
had yet to learn how these dangerous. 
splendid, and terrifying balls of fire are 
formed. 

On the smack all was silent save the 
sails. The hymn was ended without 
having been sung through. You could 
imagine the hoarse whispers, the upturned 
eyes, the pious ejaculations on board that 


. black and pale and ghostly craft. 


Captain Bolt stepped on deck just as 
the fire-ball was quenched, and did not 
see it. But he guessed that something 
had happened, and asked Mr. Jones what 
was the matter. The circumstance was 
promptly reported. 

„Smack ahoy !” roared Bolt. 

“ Hullo!” came the reply from the 
smack. 

* How far off did it fall?“ 

* Almost aboard us," came the wood- 
land notes of Oyster Jack. 

„What Was the size of it? 

* Small balloon.” 

„He sees double," muttered the mate. 
“Tt was about the size of a Dutch 
cheese.” 

The breaking up of the silence by 
Bolts hail awoke the throats of the 
smack, and, as Frenchmen commonly 
know how to talk, the passionate con- 
versation on that little ship's deck was 
like the cries in a publie hall when a fire 
breaks out. They all talked together, 
and the imagination, acquainted with the 
ways and methods of the French when 
excited, easily fitted the noise with ap- 
propriate demonstration of shoulder and 


arm. 

* What is that shadow out there under 
the moon ?“ inquired Lothian. 

„Wind,“ answered Bray, who had the 
eye of & seaman for atmospheric effect. 
“ Don’t youseethe silver shiminering of the 
water as if it was raining new dollars? 
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WILLIAM J. HYPPERBONE:; 


„VVS, sirs, yes! I consider this Hypper- 
bone match one of the most astonish- 
ing national events with which the history 
of our glorious country will be enriched! 
After the War of Independence, the War of 
Secession, the declaration of the Monroe 
Doctrine, the passing of the McKinley Bill, 
it is the most striking fact that the imagina- 
tion of a member of the Eccentric Club has 
imposed on the attention of the world!“ 

Thus spoke Harris T. Kymbale, addressing 
the passengers in the train that had, on this 
7th of May, just left the city of Chicago. 

The ** Tribune " reporter, overflowing with 
delight and confidence, spoke thus in front 
of the rear car at the central gangway, then 
at the next car by the platform between 
them, then in the front of the train, 
which was running at full speed along the 
southern shore of Lake Michigan. 

Harris T. Kymbale had started alone. He 
had declined with thanks the offers of his 
comrades to accompany him. No, not even 
a servant—alone, quite alone. It will be 
seen that he did not seek to get away incog- 
nito like Max Real and Hermann Titbury. 
He took the people into his confidence and 
would willingly have written on his hat, 
Fourth player in the Hypperbone match! A 
numerous procession had escorted him to 
the railway station, honoured him with 
cheers, overwhelmed him with wishes for a 
pleasant journey. And he was so fit, so 
confident, so wide awake, and at the same 
time so audacious and determined, that 
already several wagers had been laid on him. 
These had been taken at two to one and 
even three to one—which flattered him, and 
was of good augury. If Harris T. Kymbale, 
however, had refused to take a few friends 
with him to share the risks of his travels 
through the Union, he was not going, as we 
see, to isolate himself in his corner, to 
indulge in silent thoughts, to deliver himself 
in mute asides. Far from that, all the 
passengers with whom he travelled would 
become his companions. He was to a 
certain extent one of those people who do 
not think unless they talk, and it was not of 
words he would be stingy in the course of 
his journey, nor of his purse either. The 
purse of the wealthy Tribune“ was open to 
him, and he would know how to get his 
expenses back in interviews, in descriptions, 
in sketches, in articles of all sorts, for which 
the vicissitudes of the match would furnish 
him with ample and interesting matter. 

„But,“ asked a gentleman— Yankee from 
head to foot—''are you not attaching too 
much importance to this game invented by 
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“ No, sir," replied the reporter; “I think 
that so original an idea could only have 
originated in an ultra-American brain.” 

“ You are right," said a portly merchant 
of Chicago. The States are all in a ferment 
over it, and the day of the funeral you could 
see the popularity the deceased enjoyed the 
day after his death." 

“ Bir," asked an old lady in false teeth 
and spectacles, buried under her wraps in 
the corner, “ were you in the procession ? "' 

“Just as if I had been one of the heirs 
of our great citizen," replied the man of 
Chicago, swelling with a puff of pride, “ and 
I could not be more honoured than in meet- 
ing with one of his future heirs in going to 
Detroit ——”’ 

* Are you going to Detroit? " asked Harris 
T. Kymbale, holding out his hand. 
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By JULES VERNE, 


Author of “ Captain Len Guy," “ Simon Hart," etc. ete. 


CHAPTER X.— A REPORTER ON HIS TRAVELS. 


“To Detroit, Michigan.” 

* Well, sir, I shall have the pleasure of 
accompanying you to this city of so magnifi- 
cent a future which I do not know—and 
which I wish to know.” 

* You will not have time, Mr. Kymbale," 
said the Yankee, so quickly that it seemed 
as though he was one cf Kymbale's backers. 
* 'hat would make your journey longer ; and, 
I repeat it, you will not have time." 

* There is always time to do everything,” 
answered Kymbale in an aflirmative tone 
which did not produce an unfavourable 
effect. 
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In fact the car, proud of possessing a 
passenger of this temper, broke out into 
cheers, the echoes of which reverberated to 
the end of the train. 

“Sir,” said a clergyman of mature age, 
who with glasses to his eyes was staring at 
him as if to devour him, *are you satisfied 
with your first spin?“ 

" Yes and no, reverend sir," replied the 
journalist in a respectful tone. “ Yes, for 
my competitors who started before me have 
not passed the second, the eighth, and the 
eleventh square, while I was sent to the 
sixth and thence tothetwelfth. No, because 
it is the State of New York which occupies 
the sixth square, where there is a bridge, as 
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the inscription says, and this bridge is the 
foot-bridge of Niagara. Now Niagara is too 
well known. I have been there twenty 
times already. Used up, you see, done to 
death like the American fall, the Canadian 
fall, the Cave of the Winds, Goat Island! 
And then it is too near Chicago! What I 
want is to see the country, to be driven 
about to the four corners of the Union, to do 
thousands and thousands of miles on my 
logs: ——" 

“ Providing always," said the clergyman 
“that you are on the spot at the proper 
time." 


"Quite so. And depend upon it I shall 
never fail to be at the spot to the minute.” 

„However, said a merchant in the 
canned provision trade, whose healthy colour 
was an excellent advertisement for his goods, 
“it seems to me, Mr. Kymbale, that you 
ought to congratulate yourself, for after 
setting your foot down in New York State 
you have to be off to New Mexico. They do 
not quite border on each other." 

“ Phew ! ' exclaimed the reporter, “ a few 
hundred miles divide them." 

„And at least," added the Yankee, *' to be 
sent to the end of Florida or the last village 
of Washington ——"' 

“That is what I should like," declared 
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Harris T. Kymbale—“ to cross the United 
States from the north-west to the south- 
east.” 

„But,“ asked the clergyman, “does not 
the sending you to the sixth square, where 
there is a bridge, make you liable for the first 
fine? " 

“Bah! a thousand dollars; that will not 
ruin the ‘Tribune’! From the station at 
Niagara Falls I will send off a cheque 
telegram they will be only too pleascd to 
honour." 

* And all the more so," declared the 
Yankee, “that this Hypperbone inatch is a 
business that for them ——" 

* Will become good business," said Harris 
T. Kymbale, as though there could be no 
doubt about it. 

"Iam so certain of it," said the Chicago 
merchant, that if I were to bet I should 
back you.—--" 

"And you would do well," replied the 
reporter. 

It will be seen from this that his confi- 
dence in himself was at least equal to that 
of Jovita Foley in her friend Lizzie Wag. 

* And yet," said the clergyman, there is 
one of your competitors who, in my cpinion, 
is more to be feared than the others." 

„Which?“ 

“The seventh, Mr. Kymbale; the one 
designated by the letters XKZ." 

“The competitor of the last hour!” ex- 
claimed the journalist. He benefits by the 
mysterious circumstances that surround 
him. He is the man in the mask in whom 
the loafers delight ; but his incognito will be 
found out, and if he is the President of the 
United States in person he is no more to be 
feared than any other of the seven." 

At the same time, it was hardly probable 
that it was the President of the United 
States whom the testator had chosen for the 
seventh player; although in America none 
would have thought it unseemly for the first 
personage in the Union to enter into a com- 
petition for a fortune of sixty millions of 
dollars. 

About seven hundred miles separate 
Chicago from New York, and Harris T. 
Kymbale had to travel only about two-thirds 
of them to reach Niagara without having to 
go on to the grent American metropolis. 
He had no desire to visit it, the reason being 
that he knew it as well as the famous falls 
before which he had to present himself. 

In leaving Chicago, after skirting the 
lower gulf of Lake Michigan, the train 
entered Índiana, bordering on Illinois at 
Ainsworth ; and thence it ran up towards 
Michigan City. Notwithstanding its name, 
this town does not belong to the State, but 
is reckoned among the ports of Indiana. 

If the confident reporter had chosen this 
way amid the railway network of the district, 
if he went through New Butfalo, if he stopped 
a few hours at Jackson, an important manu- 
facturing centre with twenty thousand 
people, if he continued to go north-east. 
it was because he wished to visit Detroit, 
where he arrived on the night of May 7. 

Next morning, after a short sleep in the 
room of an hotel from which his name 
gpread all over the town, he was called on 
from soon after dawn by hundreds of inquisi- 
tive people—more than inquisitive people, 
sympathetic partisans —who during the day 
did not think proper to leave him for an 
instant. Perhaps he was sorry he had not 
sheltered himself under the veil of an incog- 
nito, as his object was to go about the town. 
But how difficult it is to escape celebrity and 
its inconveniences when you are reporter-in- 
chief of the Tribune and one of the 
Seven in the Hypperbone match ! 

It was thus amid & numerous and noisy 
crowd that he saw the metropolis of Michi- 
gin, of which the modest Lansing is the 
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capital. This prosperous city, founded as a 
little trading port established by the French 
in 1670, takes it name from the “ detroit " or 
channel, here about half a mile wide, by 
which Lake Huron pours its waters into Lake 
Erie. Opposite to it is the Canadian town 
of Windsor, its suburb, in which the fourth 
competitor took good care not to set his 
foot. He had scarcely time to see this town 
of two hundred thousand inhabitants, who 
welcomed him with enthusiasm and over- 
whelined him with the good wishes that they 
would doubtless have showered as freely on 
any of his competitors. 

Harris T. Kymbale left that evening. If 
he had been allowed to travel on the 
Canadian railways, to go along the south of 
the province of Ontario, he could, through 
the long tunnel under the River St. Clair, 
where it flows into Lake Huron, have taken 
a more direct route to Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls. But he was prohibited from entering 
the Dominion. He had to enter the State of 
Ohio, descend to Toledo, a growing town 
built at the southern point of Lake Erie, 
strike off at an angle towards Sandusky 
among the richest vineyards in America, and 
then, skirting the lake shore, go by Cleveland. 
Ah! the magnificent city, its population of 
262,000 people, its streets shaded with 
maples, its Euclid Avenue, the Champs- 
Elysées of America, its suburbs in terraces 
on its hills, the wealth that is being 
incessantly poured forth by the petroliferous 
basins of the region, and which has naturally 
made Cincinnati so jealous! Then he 
touched at Erie City in Pennsylvania, and 
from this station he proceeded to Northville, 
to enter the State of New York, then he ran 
without stopping through Dunkirk, lighted 
by the hydrogen of its natural wells, and 
on the evening of May 10 he arrived at 
Buffalo, the second city of the State, where a 
hundred years before he would have met 
bison in thousands instead of people in 
hundreds of thousands. 

Certainly, Harris T. Kymbale did well nct 
to linger in this beautiful town, along its 
boulevards, in its avenues of Niagara Park, 
around its warehouses and elevators on the 
borders of the lake which gives passage to 
the waters of the Niagara. 
that within ten days at the outside he 
should be in person at Santa Fé in New 
Mexico—a journey of 1,400 miles, in which 
the railroad does not go all the way. 

The next day, therefore, after & short run 
of about fifty-five miles, he alighted at the 
village of Niagara Falls. 

Notwithstanding all that the reporter 
could say with regard to this famous 
cataract, now too well known and too much 
used for industrial purposes, which :t will be 
more so in the future when its sixteen 
million horse-power is fully utilised, there 
ean be no comparison of the wonders of the 
Horse-Shoe Fal with the Gate of the 
Adirondacks, that marvellous assemblage of 
defilcs, amphitheatres, and forests, with the 
Vajisades of the Hudson, with the Central 
Park of the metropolis, with Broadway, or 
with the Brooklyn Bridge so audaciously 
thrown over thc East River. 

None of these is comparable to this 
tumultuous pouring over of the waters of 
Lake Erie into Lake Ontario by the 
Niagaran channel. It is the St. Lawrence 
that passes, cleaving itself on the head 
of Goat Island to form on one side the 
American fall, on the other the Canadian 
fall, in the shape of a horse-shoe. And 
those furious leapings at the feet of both 
cataracts, those verdant excavations in 
the centre of the second, after which the 
pacified river sweeps its tranquil waters for 
three miles to the suspension bridge, where 
it breaks again into those terrible rapids! 
Formerly, Terrapin Tower rose on the 
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outermost rocks of Goat Island surrounded 
by whirlpools, the pulverised spray of which 
formed over its head rainbows by the sun in 
daytime, rainbows by the moon at night. 
But it has had to be taken down, for the 
fall has cut back a hundred feet in a 
century and a-half, and it would have 
ended by falling into the abyss. A daring 
foot-bridge thrown from one bank to the 
other of the noisy river allows of the double 
stream being admired in all its sptendour. 
Harris T. Kymbale, cscorted by numerous 
Visitors, American and Canadian, placed 
himself in the middle of this bridge, taking 
care not to encreach upon the part that 
belongs to the Domiuion. Then, raising a 
cheer which a thousand voices shouted across 
the uproar of the waters, he returned to the 
village of Niagara Falls, the surroundings of 
which are now becoming hideous with too 
many factories. But what would you have 
when there is a power of a hundred million 
tons to be utilised ? 

The reporter did not stray off among the 
verdant thickets of Goat Island, nor did he 
descend into the Cave of the Winds under 
the island, nor did he venture behind the 
deep sheets of the Horse-Shoe Fall—-which 
he could only do from the Canadian shore; 
but he did not forget to call at the post-office 
in the village, where he sent off a cheque for 
a thousand dollars to Tornbrock's order a 
cheque which the * Tribune ” cashier would 
hasten to pay as soon as presented. 

In the afternoon, after a magnificent 
luncheon in his honour, Harris T. Kymbale 
was back in Buffalo, which he left that same 
evening to accomplish the second pait of his 
journey within the prescribed time. 

As he stepped into the car, the mayor of 
the city, the Honourable H. V. Exulton, said 
to him in a serious tonc: 

"It is all very well for once, sir, but do 
not amuse yourself any move by taking it 
easy on the road as you have done up to 
now." 

“And if it pleases me," said Harris T. 
Kymbale, who did not seem to quite like the 
observation, although coming from so 
elevated 4 quarter, "I think I have the 
right - —" 

“No, sir, no more than a pawn has the 
right to take things casy on the chess- 
board." 

The Honourable H. V. Exulton was 
undoubtedly right, and in his own interest 
the Tribune repoiter, even though hi: 
reports might suffer, had but one thing to 
do--to get to his place by the shortest and 
quickest way. 

Besides, Harris T. Kymbale had nothing 
to learn in this State of New York, which 
had been many times visited by him. 
Between its metropolis and Chicago coi. 
munications are us numerous as they are 
easy. It is a matter of a day for these 
Americans, whose trains hold the record fo: 
a thousand miles in twenty-four hours. 

It was May 11, and he must be in Santa 
Tré on the 21st at latest, before noon. Now 
as the two States were fiom fifteen to sixteen 
hundred miles away from each other, thc: 
were not exactly neighbours. 

On leaving Buffalo, Hanis T. Kymbale 
had proposed to return to Chicago so as to 
take the Grand Trunk to the west. But as 
there was no branch putting it in direc: 
communication with Santa Fé, this woud 
have been a mistake, as it would have meart 
a long carriage journey in a country badly 
furnished with transport facilities. Fortu- 
nately his colleagues on the “ Tribune ” hai 
made a profound study of this part of the 
Far West and drawn up an itinerary, which 
they sent by telegram to Buffalo. 

This telegram was in the 
terms: 

„Return from Niagara Falls to Buffalo 
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and come down as far as Cleveland. Cross 
Ohio obliquely by Columbus, and Cincin- 
nati; Indiana by Lawrenceburg, Madison, 
Versailles, and Vincennes; Missouri by 
Salem, Belley, and St. Louis. Choose the 
Jetferson line for Kansas City. Leave 
Kansas by the more southern line, Lawrence, 
Emporia, Toleda, Newton, Hutchinson, 
Plum Butts, Fort Zarah, Larned, Petersburg, 
Dodge City, Fort Atkinson, Sherbrock, then 
east of Colorado by Grenade and Las Arimas. 
Take the branch at Pueblo, and by Trinidad 
reach Clifton, on the frontier of New Mexico. 
Then by Cimarron, Las Vegas, and Galateo 
reach the short line which runs to Santa Fé. 
— BRENNAN S. BickHorN.”’ 

How could this one of the Seven, whose 
friends served him with such zeal, who 
helped him with such precision in the 
accomplishment of his task, fail to have the 
best chance of getting in first? But only 
provided he followed the advice of the 
Honourable H. V. Exulton—that is to say, 
not to delay in unseasonable admirations. 

* Agreed, my brave Bickhorn,” said Harris 
T. Kymbale ; that is the road I will go, and 
I wiil not budge from it in the least! 
There is nothing to worry about with regard 
to the railroads. Be easy; if there are 
delays they will not arise from my heedless- 
ness, nor my negligence. I don't forget that 
I carry tbe colours of the ‘ Tribune.“ 

A jockey could have said no better. This 
jockey, it is true, was a centaur, and ran 
on his own account. 

And in this way, by a judicious combina- 
tion of trains, without hurrying. and by 
managing to stop at night at the best 
hotels, Harris T. Kymbale covered in sixty 
hours the five States of Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Kansas, and Colorado, and in 
the evening of the 19th stopped at Clifton, 
on the border of New Mexico. 

There, if the reporter exchanged but 546 
shakes of the hand, it was that there were 
only 2773 bimana in this little village lost in 
the depths of the immense plains of the Far 
West. 

He reckoned on having a good night at 
Clifton. But when he alighted from the car, 
what was his disappointment to find that on 
account of important repairs the railroad 
traffic would be stopped for some days. And 
he was yet 125 miles from Santa Fé, and 
had only thirty-six hours to do them in. 
The wise Brennan S. Bickhorn had not fore- 
seen that. | 

Fortunately, as he came out of the railway 
station he found himself in the presence of a 
man, half American, half Spaniard, who was 
waiting for him. As soon as he saw the 
reporter this man gave three cracks with his 
whip, a triple crack with which he was 
probably accustomed to salute people. And 
in a language reminding one more of 
Cervantes than Cooper : 

Harris T. Kymbale ?“ he said. 

* T am." 

“ Would you like me to take you to Santa 
Fé?’ 

Would I not!” 

* Agreed." 

„% Your name?" 

** Tsidorio.”’ 

** Isidorio will do." 

* M y carriage is there, ready to start.“ 

* Let us start, and do not forget, my 
friend, that if à carriage moves owing to its 
horses, it is owing to its driver that it 
arrives.” 

Did the Hispano-American comprehend all 
the hidden meaning of this aphorism? 
Perhaps. 

He was a man of from forty-five to fifty, 
of a very tawny skin, avery clear eye, and 
with a jeering expression about his face— 
one of those wide-awake rascals who are not 
easily rolled over. As to thinking that he 
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was proud of driving a personage who had 
one chance in seven of becoming the owner 
of sixty million dollars, the reporter did not 
doubt it for à moment. 

Harris T. Kymbale was the vehicle’s only 
passenger. It was not a stage coach with 
six horses, but a simple carriole that would 
have to take fresh horses at the villages on 
the way. It dashed forth on to the rocky 
rond of Aubey’s Trail, cut by numerous 
creeks which it passed at the fords, took in 
provisions at the relays, and rested during a 
few hours of the night. 

At dawn the carriole had covered forty 
miles up to Cimarron, skirting the base of 
the Whiie Mountains, without any mishap. 
There was nothing to fear from the Apaches, 
the Comanches, and other tribes of Redskins 
who formerly roamed over the country, some 
of which have been allowed by the Federal 
Government to retain their independence. 

In the afternoon the carriage passed Fort 
Union, Las Vegas, and was traversing the 
defiles of Moro Peaks, a route mountainous, 
difficult, and even dangerous—in any case 
little suitable for rapid driving. In fact, 
from these lower plains they had to ascend 
to 4,800 feet, which is the height of Santa Fé 
above the level of the sea. 

Beyond this huge backbone of New Mexico 
extends the basin watered by the numerous 
tributaries which form the Rio Grande del 
Norte, one of the most magnificent streams 
on the western slope of America. "There 
you meet with the important road from 
Chicago to Denver which is the trade route 
with the provinces of Mexico. 

During this night of the 20th the progress 
of the carriole was very slow and the road 
very rough. The impatient traveller, not 
without reason, was afraid of not arriving in 
time. Consequently incessant exhortations 
and objurgations were hurled at the 
phlegmatic Isidorio. 

* But you are not moving.” 

“What would you like, Mr. Kymbale ? 
We have only wheels, we have not got wings.” 

“But you do not understand how 
interested I am in getting to Santa Fé on 
the 21st.” 

" Good! If we are not there to-day, we 
shall be there to-morrow.” 

* But it will be too late." 

„My horse and I will do all we can, and 
you cannot require more from beast or man." 

Then Harris T. Kymbale had an idea. He 
would give this inan à more direct interest 
in the game he was playing. And so, while 
the carriole was going up one of the most 
rugged valleys of the chain, through thick 
forests of green trees, following the windings 
of a labyrinth strewn with rough heaps and 
trunks fallen through age, he said to his 
automedon : 

“ [sidorio, I have a proposal to make! 

„Make it, Mr. Kymbale." 

“ A thousand dollars for you—if I am to- 
morrow, before noon, at Santa Fé." 

“ A thousand dollars, vou say ?” snid the 
Hispano-American, winking an eye. 

„A thousand dollars—on condition, be it 
understood, that I win the game." 

'" Ah!" said Isidorio, “on the condition 
that — ” 

“ Evidently.” 

“Be it so—it will be all the same,” and 
he gave his horse a triple cut with the whip. 

At midnight the carriole had only reached 
the top of the pass, and the anxieties of 
He could 
contain himself no longer, and said : 


"Isidorio," giving him a slap on the 


shoulder, ‘‘I have a new proposal to make 
to you.” 
„Make it, Mr. Kymbale." 
“Ten thousand — yes! 
dollars if I arrive in time." 
„Ten thousand, you say?“ 


ten thousand 
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“Ten thousand!“ 

„That is, if you win the game?“ 

“ Certainly." i l 

To descend the range, without going to 
Galisteo to take the short stretch of a 
railroad—which would have lost a little time 
—then to follow the valley of the Rio 
Chiquito and reach Santa Fé, was about 
fifty miles, und he had only twelve hours to 
spare. 

It is true the road was fairly good, not very 
hilly, and it would have been difficult to get 
a better horse than the one from Tuos; so 
it was possible to reach the end within the 
time if no stoppage were made, and the 
weather continued favourable. 

The night was magnificent, the moon 
seemed to have been ordered by the 
obliging Bickhorn, the temperature agree- 
able. a lovely refreshing breeze from the 
north, a fair wind which did not hinder the 
progress of the vehicle. The horse pawed 
the ground with impatience at the door of 
the inn—a beast full of fire, of the Mexico- 
American race, bred in the corrals of ‘the 
western provinces. 

As to him who held the reins of the 
carriole, a better could not be found. Ten 
thousand dollars in his hand—even in his 
wildest dreams he had never seen the glitter of 
so much. But Isidorio did not somehow seem 
so very much astonished nt the stroke of 
fortune that had come to him—at least so 
thought Harris T. Kymbale. 

“ Does the brigand want more ? " he said to 
himself; *ten times more, for example? 
After all, what are a few thousand dollars 
among the millions of William J. Hypper- 
bone ?—a drop of water in the sea! Well! 
If it must be, I will go to a hundred drops." ` 

And just as they were starting: 

“ Isidorio," he said in his ear, “it is not 
now ten thousand dollars —" 

“ What—are you going to withdraw from 
your promise ? ” asked Isidorio sharply. 

„No, my friend, no. Very much on the 
contrary ! It is a hundred thousand dollars 
for you if we are in Santa Fé before mid. 
day." 

"A hundred thousand dollars, did ‘you 
say ? " repeated Isidorio, half closing his left 
eye. 

Then he added : 

" If you win?" 

*" Yes—if I win.“ 

“ Could you write that on a piece of paper, 
Mr. Kymbale—only a few words. —" 

„With my signature? 

„With your signature.“ 

Clearly in an affair of this importance mere 
word of mouth would not suffice. Without 
hesitation Harris T. Kymbale opened his 
note-book, and on one of its leaves wrote a 
promissory note to pay a hundred thousand 
dollars to Mr. Isidorio, of Santa Fé—a promise 
that would be faithfully kept if the reporter 
became the sole heir of William J. Hypper- 
bone. Then he signed it with his usual 
flourish and handed it upto its destined owner. 

Isidorio took it, read it, folded it carefully, 
stuffed it into his pocket, and said : 

“ Come on." 

Ah! The dashing wild gallop, tho verti- 
ginous rush of the carriole down the road 
along the Rio Chiquito. And in spite of all 
efforts, at the risk of smashing up the vehicle, 
of being thrown into the river, Santa Fé could 
not be reached until ten minutes to twelve. 

There are not more than seven thousand in- 
habitants in this capital. New Mexico was 
annexed in 1850, but its admission to the num- 
ber of fifty States liad taken place only a few 
months before, so that the eccentric deceased 
bad been able to get it on his board. 

Manifestly it remained Spanish in manners 
and aspect, and did not assume the Anglo- 
American character very quickly. As to 
Santa Fé, its position among silver-bearing 
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deposits assures it a prosperous future. 
According to the inhabitants, the town itself 
rests on a thick bed of silver, and from the 
subsoil of its streets you can dig out an ore 
giving two hundred dollars to the ton. 

The town has few attractions for tourists. 
There are the ruins of a church built by the 
Spaniards nearly three centuries before, and 
à “ governor's palace," a humble building of 
one storey which is ornamented with small 
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thanks. In fact, it was already 11.50, and 
he must be at the telegraph-office before the 
town clock struck twelve. 

Two telegrams awaited him; sent that 
morning, and almost at the same time, from 
Chicago. The first, signed by Tornbrock, 
notified him of the second spin of the 
teetotum with which he was concerned. By 
it he was now sent to the twenty-second 
square, South Carolina. 
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The Wild Rush of the Carriole. 


columns of wood. Its houses, Spanish and 
Indian, are bui't of adobe or unburnt bricks, 
a few being but a cube of masonry pierced 
with irregular embrasures like those met with 
in the native pueblos. 

Harris T. Kymbale was welcomed as he 
had been throughout his journey. And he 
had no time to reply to the seven thousand 
hands which were stretched out to him other- 
wise than by a general acknowledgment of 


Well, this intrepid, this indefatigable 
traveller, who dreamt of wild itineraries, 
had certainly got what he wanted! Fifteen 
hundred good miles to cover towards the 
Atlantic slope of the States! He made but 
one remark : * Had it been Florida, I should 
have had a few hundred miles more! " 

At Santa Fé the Hispano-Americans 
wished to welcome the presence of their 


compatriot by organising meetings, banquets, 


and other ceremonies of that kind. But to 
his great regret the reporter-in-chief of the 
“ Tribune" refused. Taught by experience, 
he had resolved to follow the advice of the 
worthy Mayor of Buffalo and to delay on no 
pretext, to travel by the shortest way, and be 
free to ramble when he had reached his post. 

In addition to this, the other telegram, 
sent him by the careful Bickhorn, con- 
tained a new itinerary, as carefully worked 
out as the first, to which his com- 
rades begged him to conform by start- 
ing at once. And he decided to leave the 
capital of New Mexico that very day. 

The coachmen of the town were not 
unaware of what this ultra-generous 
traveller had done for Isidorio; and in 
consequence they all offered their services 
in the hope that they would be as well 
provided for as their comrade. 

Doubtless you will be astonished at Isi- 
dorio not claiming the honour—almost th: 
right—of taking the reporter to the nearest 
railway station, and—who knows ?— 
with the thought of adding, perhaps, an- 
other hundred thousand dollars to those 
promised by Harris T. Kymbale. But i: 
is likely that this very practical persona 
was no less satisfied than fatigued. He 
came, however, to say good-bye to the 
journalist, who had engaged another man. 
and was preparing to start at three in the 
afternoon. 

“ Well, my brave fellow," said Harris 
T. Kymbale, are you all right?“ 

* I am all right, sir." 

“ And now I have not done with you. 
for I have associated you in my for- 
tune ———" 

“Thank you, Mr. Kymbale— I do not 
deserve it." 

"But you do—I have to thank you. 
for, without your zeal, your devotion. ! 
should have arrived too late—I should 
have been put out of the game; and if 
we had failed by those ten minute 

Isidorio listened to this eulogistic ap- 
preciation calmly and  banteringly a 
usual. 

“If you are pleased, Mr. Kymbale, I 
am." 

* And the two of us make a pair, a: 
our friends the French say, Isidorio." 

“Then that is like two horses in a 
team." 

“Exactly. Now that paper that I gave 
you—keep it carefully. When you hesr 
me announced to the world as the winner 
of the Hypperbone match, the road wil! 
then be working, I suppose; go down t^ 
Clifton, take the train to Chicago, and 
come along for the cash! You need no: 
be uneasy ; I will honour my signature. 

Isidorio nodded his head, scratched his 
forehead, winked his eye, like a man who 
was undecided and wished to speak and 
hesitated to do so. 

* What is up? " asked Harris T. Kym. 
bale. “ Do you think you are not such 
ciently rewarded ? " 

“ To be sure, I am," replied Isidorio. 
* but these hundred thousand dollars— 
are always—if you win ——" 

* Think, my dear fellow, think. Could 
it be otherwise? " 

„Why not?” 

* See here it would be impossible for 
me to pay such a sum if I do not pocket 
the heritage." 


“Oh, I understand, Mr. Kymbale—I 
understand very well! And I should 
prefer — —" 


“What? ” 

„A hundred good dollars.” 

* A hundred instead of a hundred thou- 
sand ? ” 

* Yes," replied Isidorio placidly, **I do 
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not care to trust to chance—and a hundred 
good dollars which you could give me now— 
there would be something in it.” 

Perhaps at the bottom he regretted his 
generosity; anyway, Harris T. Kymbale 
quickly drew from his pocket a hundred 
dollars and handed them over to the wise 


No] look here, boys. The other evening 

I was with an American friend, having 
a chat about slavery in South Africa, and the 
links which associate the present evils with 
it — distinctly, although indirectly. I'm not 
going to inflict upon you the arguments and 
historical evidence we unearthed, nor say 
anything about the authors we consulted, 
quoted, and compared, taking down now one 
and now another book from the well-filled 
shelves surrounding us—for we happened to 
be in my library. 

But what I am going to tell you is a capital 
yarn—a real true story of what a plucky 
young American did, just after the end of the 
Civil War between the Northern and Southern 
States, and how he contrived to give liberty 
to about a score of his fellow-creatures—black 
men, women, and children. 

I need not tell you what slavery was in 
America—the Southerners, of course, de- 
fended it; the Northerners denounced it. 
But I may point out as a curious fact that the 
people who really took the least interest in the 
war, and knew least about what all theslaugh- 
tering and destroying meant, were those who 
had partly but unconsciously originated it. 

It is also quite true, as my American friend 
knew perfectly well, that in the Southern 
States a very large number of the black 
people were well treated and cheerfully con- 
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man, who tore up the note and handed him 
back the pieces. 

The reporter departed, accompanied by 
noisy good wishes, and disappeared at a 
gallop down the main street of Santa Fé. 
This time the new driver would doubtless be 
less philosophic than his comrade. 


(To be continued.) 
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When Isidorio was asked about thedecision 
he had made: 

* Good ! ” he said, a hundred dollars—it is 
a hundred dollars! Then I had no confi- 
dence in him !—a man so sure of himself! 
Look here —I would not put twenty-five cents 
on him!” 
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CHAPTER I. 


tented with their lot. But then, there were, 
alas! so very many others. 

Amongst the most fervent champions of 
the North was Judge McAlister, and no oppo- 
nent of slavery was ever more rationally 
logical and true than he was. He had always 
regarded the outcast negro race with sym- 
pathy and pity, and when living in the midst 
of them he was one of the very few Ameri- 
cans who did not regard them with lofty 
scorn and contempt. Their child-like sim- 
plicity and excitability, their loyalty to their 
owner, their cheerfulness, their affectionate 
dispositions, their bitter wrongs and the 
melancholy stories they would tearfully tell 
—as parents who had been separated from 
their children, lovers from their lovers, or as 
wives sold away from husbands, and rela- 
tives from relatives —were all recognised by 
this worthy Pennsylvanian judge as claims 
upon his kindly. Christian nature, and 
wrongs demanding extinction. 

Yet Judge McAlister was born in the 
South, and was once himself a large slave- 
owner. At the time I write of he was residing 
in Pennsylvania, which, as I may tell you, was 
then, as it is now, one of the chief com- 
mercial and manufacturing States of 
America. 

His slaves were all in the class of domestic 
servants, not plantation workers. He kept 


them to be useful to him, not as creatures 
bred for sale, as cattle are. 

Now, amongst his near neighbours was a 
slave-owner of the worst type, an ignorant, 
obstinate, brutal old man, named Dingey. 
He, too, was an opponent of the slave trade, 
but only because the importation of slaves 
from Africa tended to lower the demand for 
the home-bred article, and thereby reduced 
his profits. In this view he was supported 
by the opinion of nearly all the Southern 
slave-owners. 

Consequently the slave-trade, even before 
its abolition, was not encournged by slave- 
owners, but had its headquarters in New 
York, where it was secretly carried on with a 
considerable amount of success, and on a 
tolerably extensive scale. 

Now, as you may perhaps know, boys, one 
American State has no political or commercial 
rights necessarily common to the other 
States. Each has its own. Slavery did not 
therefore come to an end in one State when 
it was abandoned in the other States each 
preceded or followed the other according to 
the dictation of its own Government. In 
Maryland slavery continued its operations 
long after there was not a slave remaining 
in Pennsylvania. 

Now crafty old Dingey resolved that some 
few days before slavery was to become 
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extinct in the State in which he lived he 
would cart away all his saleable darkies— 
men, women, and children - over the frontier, 
and there sell them by auction, though 
knowing full well there were those who 
would work them to the very verge of death 
bcfore they were compelled to set them free, 


so as to make as much as they could out of 
their cruel bargain. He concealed his plan 
very carefully up to the evening of the very 
night on which he had arranged to cart all 
his slave hands into Maryland. And then it 
oozed out by some chance, and came to the 
ears of McAlister, whose indignation was 
wholly excited by the news. But he found 
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8 to say, and yet not perhaps so 

„) strange after all, the Scotsman found 
her fecling general amongst the others, they 
could all tight and die, but all were not able 
to endure suspense. 

"Under Kenneth's directions, the few 
preparations they had power to make were 
set about instantly. There was no chance 
of making a proper laager, the defence 
which in South Africa takes the place of the 
Sudanese zareba, there were not suflicient 
vehicles for the purpose, but something of 
the kind they must attempt. Providentially, 
not far from the spot where they had halted 
was a watercourse, which evidently had not 
long been dried up, for a line of bushes still 
clung to the bank. This they resolved to 
take for one wall of their laager, the 
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he was utterly powerless to put a stop to 
Dingey’s rascally proceedings. 

The Judge was a tall, thin, grey-haired, 
stately looking man, who was generally mis- 
taken for a preacher by those who didn’t 
know he was a lawyer and a judge. He had 
a tine forehead, and sharp, investigative dark 
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brown eyes, and he looked considerably older 
than he actually was. He came home on 
the evening of the night on which it was 
known that Dingey’s slaves were to be carried 
off, looking older than ever, and sat down by 
the great log fire in his easy-chair very silent 
and absorbed. 

His wife, daughters, and only soa Joseph, 
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the hero of my story, were present, and the: 
all regarded him very anxiously, seeing ho: 
troubled he appeared. In reply to thé: 
questions he told them what he had hear! 
about Dingey, and the terrible consequence 
that might ensue, saying also how utterly 
helpless he was to oppose such wrongful 
doings. 

"Can nothing be done to prevent such 
shameful cruelty?" asked young Joe, a 
good-looking, strongly made schoolboy of 
fourteen, newly home for the holidays. 

„Nothing, my boy, I fear!” replied the 
Judge sadly. ` 

Can't the police do something on their 
own account without your knowing it?” 

„They dare not, Joe; they know that | 
should have to punish them if they did.” 

* Father, would you punish me if I- wel, 
if I did something ? " 

“Don’t be nonsensical, Joe," said h: 
mother, while his sisters laughed. 

But the father got up, and, lookin; 
curiously into the boy's glowing face and 
sparkling eyes, said : 

* Joe, I want to talk to you alone; come 
into the study." 

And so they left the room. 

Shortly after the Judge returned alone. 
with a smile on his face. 

„Where's Joe?" asked the mother 
quietly. 

* He has taken a good strong horse, ani, 
well wrapped up, bas gone to carry a mes- 
sage for me as far as the frontier of Mary- 
land.“ 

Alone?“ 

“ Yes, dear.“ 

“What! That boy! A mere box 
Alone! Through the darkness of such a 
bitterly cold and stormy night. Hark! 
how the wind roars! Look out and se 
how fiercely the hail and snow drive down: 
Oh! let me call him back. Give me my 
winter cloak—let old Jem saddle a horse for 
me and another for himself. Joe shall not 
ride alone! If anything serious happens to 
him I could never forgive myself." 

„Sit down, dear—the boy is in no danger. 
He knows the road, he can ride well, and he 
has a splendid bit of horseflesh under him. 
He is not a bit frightened, and he went away 
laughing." 

Thus spoke the Judge, as his daughters 
clung about their mother, and all three were 


in tears. 
( To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER V. 
waggon and waggonette made another, and 
for the third and fourth bushes were hastily 
cut down. It was the frailest protection 
imaginable, and it cannot be said that the 
men who worked at it so vigorously placed 
much trust in their handiwork ; they might 
be able to keep the Matabele at bay fora 
time with their rifles, but the enemy would 
soon make a rush, and then—but it was the 
only thing left for them to do, and one and 
allthey felt sincerely grateful to the dark- 
skinned scout who had at least saved them 
from being taken unawares. 

“ Their frail laager completed, the women 
were placed in the position that seemed the 
safest, or perhaps I should say the least 
insecure, the cattle were brought in and 
securely tethered, and the men distributed 
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to their various posts. Kenneth had charg 
. of one of the weaker faces of the laager, with 
two of the police-troopers— Prendergast o 
the other, with two more; the Irishman a^i 
Sutherland were quite the best shots of the 
party. The bank of bushes overlooking the 
river-bed was considered a strong part ol 
the defences, for to rush it the Matabele 
must venture into the dry watercours 
where they could be shot down like rabbits. 
Deringham was here, with one of his own 
men and a Makalaka, while the opposi'¢ 
face was in charge of Karl Bessels, who hài 
put in his term in the German army, arí 
was withul as plucky a backer as one would 
need nt a pinch, the last trooper, and 
Bennet, the old Yorkshireman. The remain 
ing Makalaka was detailed to see that the 
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: cattle did not break their fastenings and try 


F 


- to stampede. , 
* Sutherland lay flat upon the ground, his 
. cheek resting against the breech of the ritle, 


with which, fortunately, Deringham had been 


able to supply him before leaving Vandrift's 


Crossing; there was some cover, bushes and 


the like, at a little distance from the laager, 


but none nearer than about a hundred yards; 
- the bushes were scattered too, and thin, and 


the Scotsman had the eve of one who lias 


. hunted in wild corners of the earth, where 
- quickness of vision and of hand may mean 


all the difference between life and death ; the 


- faintest stir in that patch of imperfect cover 


. would 


vr 


hardly have escaped him. To 
Kenneth's right lay young Sidney Brookes, 


. glaring through the bushes in front of him 


with strained eyes, on the left another 
trooper, a mere lad, who stirred restlessly in 
his place. He was plucky and staunch to the 
backbone, but he had never been under fire 


. before, and envied the impassive coolness of 


the Imperial officer, who had been shot over 


S0 often that he hal almost forgotten what 
. the feelings of the neophyte were like. 


. clicks, 


“Everything was very still: only the stamp- 
ing of the cattle, and a succession of sharp 
as the men closed the breeches 


of their rifles, broke the silence—the heavy, 


N 
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throat-parching silence, through which 
the watchers seemed to hear their hearts 
beating like muftied drums. Suddenly there 
was à movement in the distant cover—a move- 
rent so slight that by the two police-troopers 
it passed unnoticed, but Kenneth saw, and 
held his breath as he watched. It came 
again, a kind of ripple, as though the bushes 
were moving in a breeze. Sutherland put up 
his hand and touched his rifle with caressing 


fingers, its muzzleslipped through an aperture 
-ın the bush-wall, and he slid silently into 


position. 


The troopers looked on in wonder; 


the officer's lips scarcely seemed to move, but 
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the whispered message came to them all the 
same. 

^ "There's a Matabele yonder—leave him 
to me.’ 

* Kenneth's shoulders moved slightly ; 
from the mouth of his rifle there sprang a level 
stream of fire, and a sharp crack rang out as 


the bullet tore its way into the heart of the 


bushes; then through the puff of white 
powdery smoke that drifted upwards there 


appeared the body of a man, who leaped into 


NOT. 


the air, and immediately fell backwards with 
a piercing cry. 

“+I think your reconnaissance is ended,’ 
remarked Sutherland quietly, as he slipped 
another cartridge into its place. 

“The Matabele scout's death-shriek was 
answered by another shout, a savage yell of 
fury and impatience; the listeners could 
hear in it the demand to be led on at once 
against these white men, who, insignificant 
handful of hunted fugitives though they were, 
could yet turn and bite. And then, it seemed 
that the bushes in front of them were ail 
alive with dark heads, and creeping, snake- 
like bodies, whilst the gleam of assegai-blades 
and gun-barrels sent flushes to their eyes. 

* ! Steady, lads,’ said Kenneth calmly, as he 
noticed the fingers of his companions hover- 
ing over their triggers—' no firing till you get 
the word ; nt present it would only be good 
ammunition wasted. Wait.’ 


„The trooper's hands were still. His un- 


; flinching coolness steadicd their throbbing 


nerves and braced them, for Kenneth 


| Sutherland had at his back what has been 
| the British officer’s heritage for centuries, 


like that of bees about to swarm, 


his men's unshaken faith and trust. 
There was a humming in the bushes now, 
and 


presently a ball from some old-fashioned 


muzzle-loader came through the air. It 
went high over the Scotsman's head, the 


. fault of savage races' practice all the world 
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over, and buried itself in the side of one of 
the horses, which immediately fell over and 
lay kicking convulsively in its death agony. 
Then another bullet, and another, and 
another, came speeding from the belt of 
cover. ‘Mark the flashes,’ directed Suther- 
land composedly; ‘you can't go very fur 
wrong then, for there's bound to be a man 
behind them. Now fire t? 

The three ritles gave tongue, and there was 
a shriek from the bushis. The other faces 
of the laager were silent, acting under 
instructions given beforehand by Kenneth— 
it would not be long before they would need 
all their available ammunition to repel 
attacks made upon themselves. The Matabele 
now rephed with an irregular volley ; most of 
their shots went high or wide, but some cut 
through the frail walls of the laager in un- 
pleasant proximity to the defenders’ heads. 
Sutherland was wondering when the rush 
would come— soon, he felt convinced. Few 
savage tribes, save, perhaps, those on the 
north-west frontier, care for a rifle duel, 
which may be indefinitely prolonged; they 
have the primitive desire to grapple with 
their enemies hand-to-hand. Had Kenneth 
had even fifty British bayonets at his back, 
the Matabele would by that rush have given 
themselves up bound into the hands of the 
white men; but as it was—well, the odds 
were all the other way. 

“And even as he watched and waited, it 
came! Suddenly, there was a movement 
amongst the bushes, like the surging of a 
wave, and a hundred dusky warriors sprang 
to their feet. ‘Then, once more like the 
wave, they swept onward, without pausing to 
fire a volley, their assegai-blades flaming in 
the early sunlight, and the deep-throated 
war-chant rolling like the throb of drums 
along their line. The three rifles spoke, but 
though three men fell their effect seemed no 
more than the yapping of a cur at the heels 
of a tiger; the remainder of the impi came 
grandly on, so grandly, that even the men 
whose lives at that moment were not worth a 
pin's fee could not help admiring the superb 
advance. 

Oh! what a chance fora machine-gun!’ 
Kenneth muttered beneath his breath. 

“Still he did not move, and his companions’ 
heads began to twist uneasily, but a glance 
quieted them. The Matabele were within 
five-and-twenty yards of the laager— twenty 
—ten--and now--now--Sutherland was on 
his feet, and the troopers were quickly rising 
to theirs. The other faces of the laager, 
their safety not being at present endangered, 
each sent a man to the aid of the three upon 
whom the brunt of the attack had fallen, and 
even in that terrible moment the Scotsman 
could not help feeling a throb of pride as he 
saw how coolly they carried out his previously 
given instructions. Not an instant too soon, 
not an instant too late, they timed their 
arrival to the very second when it would 
bring the greatest support to their comrades. 
Ah! these were good men to die with, every 
one! Then the dark wave seemed to break 
above his head, and he had no consciousness 
for a time of what was going on around. 

„There was a vague remembrance in his 
mind afterwards, of a succession of fiorce 
dark faces, lit up by the flashes of his 
revolver, and, when the weapon was empty, 
of dashing some one's teeth out with the 
butt, and then striking with knife or clubbed 
rifle at things or people which he could not 
see. He knew that he had opened his shirt 
at the throat, hecause there seemed to be 
something growing up inside which was 
choking him, and he knew that the air 
above was dark with flying assegais, for he 
heard their whirring sound, but the thing 
gave him no uneasiness, he was absolutely 
unconscious of the danger, and the whole 
struggle seemed only of the slightest interest 
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to him — such interest as he might feel in a 
matter, it:elf interesting, but which was no 
concern of his. Indeed, the only thing that 
worried him particularly was the thirst. He 
knew what it was, that terrible thirst that 
seizes men's tongues and throats in action, 
and which is like no other thirst in the 
world; he had felt it before, but it worried 
him all the same. And then, suddenly, the 
dream-chain broke, and he awakened to the 
knowledve that the wave of dark bodies was 
ebbing backwards, leaving behind them, like 
the flotsam left on a beach after a storm, 
many still forms, which lay piled in a grim 
rampart against the face of the laager! Fixe 
minutes later there was not a Matabele to be 
seen. l 

“Sutherland drew a deep breath, and 
looked round him. Trooper Sidney Brcokes 
was holding his left arm, and gazing half- 
stupidly at the blood which tlowed from it; 
a Martini bullet, sent probably from a rifle 
which formed part of the loot of the stations 
raided by tke rebels, had passed clean 
through the flesh above the elbow, fortu- 
nately missing the bone. Karl Bessels, who 
had Leen the one to run fiom his face of tke 
laager to kenneth's side when the rush first 
came, had across his forehead a long, angry 
seam, rapidly turning black, showing where 
the blow of the broken assegai-shaft had 
fallen wherewith the savage foe had hoped 
to beat the German to his knees. No one 
else was injured, but the ground within the 
langer was thick with assegais, which stuck, 
still quivering, into the soil, and tive of the 
animals were either dead or in such a 
condition that it was necessary, for very 
humanity's sake, to put them out of their 
agony at once. It was done, as specdily and 
as mercifully as possible, and then the vet 
warm carcasses were dragged forward to fill 
gaps aud weak places in the laager's walls. 
Sutherland sent Sidney Brookes off to ask 
Mrs. Prendergast to do what she could for 
his wound, and the other trooper he 
despatched to fetch some water while he 
kept guard. 

„And you two men had better have 
something to eat, hadn't you? It may be 
some time before you get another breathing- 
spell.’ 

" He weuld not say what in his inmost 
heart he dreaded--that with the next wild 
rush of the Matabele the uncqual contest 
would be ended. But both the young fellows 
declined—they could not eat; and as for 
Kenneth himself, the water, when it came, 
he drank greedily, but he, too, felt as if he 
never wanted to look at food again. 

“Stretching his aching limbs at full length 
upon the ground, he reloaded his ritle and 
revolver with steady deliberation ; it was 
very hot and very still, the position in 
which they found themselves did not induce 
conversation, and, besides, the men were 
very weary. Not so much as a finger stirred 
in the bushes, nature scemed to be holding 
her breath; indeed, so intense was the 
silence, that the snap with which Suther- 
land closed the breech of his rifle caused 
the troopers near him to start violently. 
Presently, however, there was a faint rustling, 
and Deringham crept over to Kenneth's 
side. The latter looked round inquiringly. 

“<I want to speak to you. said the 
sergeant in an undertone; evidently, what- 
ever communication he intended to make, 
he did not wish the other men to overhear. 

* Yes?’ 

“tI have been thinking it over,’ went 
on Deringham, still in the same low, unim- 
passioned tone, ‘and I don't see why I 
shouldn't slip out of the laager now, while 
I've got the chance, and ride to Buluwayo 
for help. It can't be more than ten miles 
away. One thing is certain: if something of 
the kind is not done, the whole lot of us will 
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be wiped out. 
ness over again, only worse. 
there are the women.’ 

“The Scotsman made no answer for a 
moment, then— 

„Where's your chance?’ he demanded, a 
trifle roughly. 

“ Deringham nodded towards the enemy's 
cover. 

“< "They're gone now, I think,’ he replied. 
‘Oh, of course, I know it's only for a time; 
but there's just & possibility that I might get 
through.’ 

„% Just as strong a possibility,’ said 
Sutherland grimly, ‘as there is of a British 
column reaching Buluwayo any time inside a 
month. Look here!’ 

* He placed his wide.leafed hat on the 
muzzle of his rifle, and raised it a few inches 
above the frail wall of the laager. Instantly 
there was a flash, a report, and a bullet came 
ripping through the crown of the hat, passed 
between the recumbent figures of the two 
men, and buried itself harmlessly in the 
ground behind them. Kenneth glanced at the 
bullet-holes with curious eyes. 

**What did I tell you?" he queried 
placidly, as he donned his mutilated head- 
gear. 

«sIf you are hesitating because of any 
feeling about the risk to my life, said 
Deringham slowly, ‘please put that aside 
altogether. My life is not of the smallest 
consequence to me, I assure you.’ 

“Sutherland laughed—a dry, hard laugh, 
more pitiful than any sigh. 

„No,“ he returned quietly, if there 
were the slightest chance, even one in a 
thousand, of your ge*ting through, I'd let you 
risk it—for the women’s sake; but as it is, you 
would only go to your death for nothing. 
Men are too scarce here to be wasted in that 


It’s the Shangani patrol busi- 
And—and— 


fashion. No, my dear fellow, I can’t accept 
your offer, but’—his voice trembling a 
little God bles; you for it all the 
same !* 


“ A streak of red crept into theother's sun- 
burnt cheek, as he stealthily touched his 
companion's hand. 

**Don't!' he said huskily. I'm sorry 
you don't think it possible, Sutherland,’ and 
stole quietly away. 

* For nearly an hour that horrible waiting 
frayed and fretted the nerves of the men 
behind the laager; once or twice the enemy 
essayed a dropping fire, but it always died 
away after a very little time, leaving behind 
it the same death-like silence as before. 
Everything was done that could be done, and 
now they had only to do the hardest thing in 
allthe world—lie still and wait. The sun 
climbed higher and higher into the heavens, 
the men's hands grew damp, and the 
moisture stood out in great drops on their 
sunburnt foreheads, but the unbreakable 
obstinacy of their breed held them still, with 
ears strained tocatch the slightest sound, and 
blood-shot eyes glaring through chinks in 
their frail defences to where the Matabele lay 
concealed. 

* And then, unexpectedly at the last, Ken- 
neth Sutherland became conscious of a 
peculiar sound, the swift ‘pat-pat’ of naked 
feet; there was a shout from Deringhum, 
followed by the almost simultaneous reports 
of three rifles, and a dark line seemed to rise 
from the ground in front of him. Then more 
shots and vells rang out, and Kenneth knew 
that the Matabele, having surrounded the 
laager, were attacking it on all four sides at 
once. There could be no question this time 
of help from one side to another—every man 
was fully occupied, and more than occupied, 
at his own particular post; nay, even the 
second Makalaka, who had up to this kept 

guard over the cattle, seeing a gigantic 
Matabele creeping under the waggon at what 
was practically an undefended point, caught 
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up his bundle of assegais and flew to the 
spot. 

„The laager was now surrounded by a chain 
of spitting tongues of fire. Once the dry 
bushes in front of Kenneth went ablaze, and 
he crushed it out with bis bare hands, and 
then—and then—the enemy hurled them. 
selves upon the frail defences, the rifles had 
to be thrown aside or clubbed, and the fight 
went on with revolver, and assegai, and rifle- 
butt. It was one of those hours in which 
men seem to live whole lifetimes, so terrible 
is the strain. 

* In the dry watercourse below Deringham's 
station, the dead and wounded Matabele 
soon lay thick—it was a veritable death-trap 
for them—-and at the side formed by the two 
vehieles, Karl Bessels and his comrades were 
inflicting terrible loss; but it was at the 
points protected by bushes only that the 
struggle raged most fiercely. Sutherland 
could feel the press of dark bodies against 
his own, could feel the hot panting breath 
of his antagonists against his cheek, and 
could see the savage glitter in the eyes that 
glared into his through the drifting smoke. 

“ And then the battle-madness seized him, 
and he fought. using revolver, or an nssegai, 
which had come into his hand —how he could 
not tell —ay, or even his bare sunburnt fists — 
firing, stabbing, hacking, with & merciless 
strength which he himself could hardly 
believe yet lingered in his wearied frame; 
whilst around him moans and shrieks of 
agony went up to heaven, the ground was 
trodden into a bloody mire, and the littie 
heap of empty cartridge-cases beside each 
man grew higher and wider every moment. 

At length a tall, lithe Matabele sprang at 
him through the smoke-cloud, and seized 
him round the middle, holding him so fast 
and close that hisassegai was useless. And 
his revolver was empty! Back and forth 
they swayed for a moment, until at last 


. Kenneth, bracing every muscle for the effort, 


dragged his enemy through the bush-wall of 
the laager, and both came crashing to the 
ground within. Instantly- Trooper Brookes 
brought the butt of his ritle down upon the 
Matabele's head, the man's grasp relaxed, 
and Sutherland rose to his feet, breathless 
and gasping, while his assailant lay motion- 
less with & fractured skull.  Instinctively, 
Kenneth put up his hand to feel for a fresh 
cartridge, but his belt was empty ; and seeing 
that the enemy had drawn back for a 
moment to rally their shattered ranks, the 
Scotsman seized his opportunity, and darted 
across the enclosure towards the waggon for 
a supply of ammunition. He reloaded his 
revolver, snatched up the case, for no doubt 
the other men were running short also, and 
was speeding back with it. when he noticed, 
with a pang of dread, in what overwhelming 
numbers the Matabele were now pouring up 
the dry watercourse. Deringham lay, with 
his hand resting on the trigger of his rifle, 
and Sutherland, thinking that he scarcely 
realised the peril, hurried over to his side. 

„Look out, old fellow!’ he said in an 
undertone, they're coming on in force.’ 

“There was no answer. 

"* Deringham !? said Kenneth more 
loudly—there was no fear of anyone over- 
hearing amidst that din and uproar, 
and he put his hand upon the bowed 
shoulder. Perhaps it was something in the 
touch which warned the living man of the 
truth —I cannot tell ; but anvhow, Sutherland 
raised the dark head gently, and saw very 
swiftly and painlessly had the death he 
longed for come to Walter, ninth Baron 
Alverstoke. Kenneth staggered to his feet; 
he would have liked to bring the poor body 
somewhere out of that riot and bloodshed, 
but there was no time—no time! Already 
the dark wave was sweeping in on all sides 
upon the frail walls of the laager, this time 


with resistless force ; their yells were deafer- 
ing, even the very stones in the river-bu 
seemed to turn to armed warriors. Oh t>- 
anguish of it !—the bitterness !—the struge: 
then had been all in vain ! 

«Old Bennet half-crouched, half-leam 
against one of the wheels of the waggon. ar 
assegai-blade through his heart. Prender;-: 
lay with his head upon his wife's knee. hi- 
blood staining her gown; not a man of them 
but was bleeding from several wound: 
and as he glanced wildly round him Suther- 
land felt 4 sudden pang, his right sid- 
seemed to grow numb all at once, anda fry 
niist rose before his eyes. But even then. 
the one thought which filled his mind carr 
grandly to the front. 

„„ Hit again!’ he muttered; 
not give in yet —not yet!” 

„And then, raising his voice, so hoarse an: 
trembling, so choked with the battle-thir:: 
that he could scarcely recognise it as h.: 
own, he shouted: 

„Keep close around the women, lał: 
don't let them touch the women!’ 

“They obeyed him, a handful of mex 
staggering with weakness, holding trembin. 
hands against open wounds, but forming 
rampart round the women still. Sutherlu 
could hardly see now, that red mist bs. 
almost blinded him, but, clinging to tt 
waggon, he managed to empty his revolt: 
into the enemy; and then— was he goin. 
mad, or delirious, or could the dense mass 
front of him be really melting away? 


‘but Ii 


horses’ hoofs ?—and what could be the mez”. 
ing of that cry that rang out in Nor- 
Prendergast's voice? 

Oh look, look, look! 
be praised ! ' 

* He must be going off his head. Who can 
wonder at it?—and yet—ah! that wa- . 
sound which he could not mistake, tb- 
sharp, grinding chatter of a Maxim. It mus: 
be true then, after all! He rubbed his eves. 
and for a moment his dimmed viso 
cleared—he could see the Matabele fallinz : 
groups, in dozens, under the mach ine-gun 
terrible hail, and then mounted men, 
wearing the police uniform, others in mo: 
garb, rode in amongst them, putting tt- 
surviving foe to ignominious flight. ii: 
tried to shout in answer to the rinms: 
cheers of their rescuers, but he seemed v. 
have lost all power of articulation. Orc 
again that mist rolled up, blotting out everr- 
thing around, and he fell heavily forwi:: 
unconscious. 

“They thought him dead when they fo:-: 
him lying there, with his fingers clencte. 
about the empty revolver, and Major Los. 
the Chartered Company's officer who was ir 
cominand of the rescue party, clenched h: 
fist and muttered dark threats concern:r. 
his Matabele prisoners. But when kinis 
and tender hands, and very tender, almo- 
reverent hands they were, touched his po 
battered body, they found there was li 
there yet; and I can tell you that it was à 
cheer worth hearing which rang out wh: 
the doctor who had accompanied the pan; 
announced that he thought Captain Suther- 
land might pull through after all. 

“The rescuers—they turned out to be 4 
detachment sent to bring in fuvitiv: 
from the raided stations, who had beer 
attracted to the spot by the noise of t+ 
firing—made Kenneth and his wound 
companions as comfortable as possible in tr 
waggon, the repairs to which they speed.“ 
completed, and then started for Buluwasc 
which town they reached in safety. I a=. 
glad to say that all the wounded subsequer:: 
recovered, including Prendergast, who hs- 
since set up business in Dublin, where. | 
believe, he is flourishing exceedingly. 

„It was the month of May before Kennet: 
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was strong enough to be moved to the Cape, certainly an engine was bearing down upon us, driver, and the puffing monster came to a 
and I think I need hardly tell you that he we could see its fiery eye gleaming through the standstill a little distance away. 
ia fought no more in that war; indeed, he was darkness. Presently there was a cheery hail, The break-down gang from Bairngowrie 
1 invalided home at once, and it was the heartily responded to by our guard and Junction had come to clear the line. 
* better part of a year before the doctors 
3 would let him rejoin. However, he got a r ERLSR 
majority which happened to be vacant in his ; ! . C Mont 
4: own regiment, and the Cross, fastened on his 
» breast by his Queen's own hands—and I 
2 know no man more worthy of that, the 
. highest honour for which the British soldier 
zr can hone, than is my friend Major Kenneth 
m Sutherland." 
i: A hearty murmur of assent ran round the 
s circle as the Colonel concluded his story, 
» and quite a rain of thanks and questions 
„. was being showered upon Uncle Hector, 
when suddenly the guard held up his hand. 
'* Wheesht, sirs, what's yon? he inquired 
. excitedly, and sure enough through the 
silence which ensued came the low rumble 
, and quick panting breath of a locomotive. 
. In an instant the door was opened and 
.. we all bundled hastily out of the van. Yes. 
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i Life at the Zoo.—4. The Sea Lion. 
(From a Drawing by T. W. LASCELLES.) 
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SCHOOL CRICKET. 


PART II. 


8 of the schools were certainly held too 
dear by the M. C. C. One of the earliest 
matches played was that with St. Paul's, 
which was won by 46 runs not a bad fight; 
but there followed quickly on one another, the 
Forest beaten by 163 runs, Mill Hill beaten 
by 300 runs, Ardingly beaten by 274 runs— 
there seems to be no cricket worth mention- 
ing at Ardingly now —- Hurst beaten by 362 
runs, Eastbourne beaten by 303 runs, 
Highgate beaten by 148 runs, and the Leys 
beaten by 274 runs. There let us stop. 
Dulwich was beaten by only two runs, 
which was not so bad, considering that it 
lost all four of its school matches ; West- 
minster was beaten by 198, but did not 
do so badly in any other match; its only 
school match, that with Charterhouse, was 
won by 128 runs, though the Carthusians 
were not got out in their second inning; 
until within four minutes of time. Rossall 
beat Loretto, and drew with Shrewsbury, the 
match being spoilt by  rain—in fact, 
Rossall had four draws due to rain; and 
these, with five losses and three wins, made 
up the dozen matches played. 

Bedford Modern was not so successful as 
Bedford Grammar in avoiding defeat, though 
the latter was not so strong as usual, and, 
like Dulwich, was beaten by St. Paul's. The 
Moderns managed, however, to beat Mill 
Hill, but had to give in to Merchant Taylors 
and Epsom, and to Wellingborough, who got 
a heavy dressing from the M.C.C. to the tune 
of 216 runs for only 9 wickets. Shrewsbury lost 
six matches in all, and had only one win, the 
chief match of the year, that with Rossall, 
being among the six draws. This was a 
somewhat curious match, the total of the 
first innings being but 53, of which the not 
out man made 28, and the next highest scorer 
made 8; but in the nest innings they did 
better. Radley lost to Bradfield by 63 runs, 
and lost seven other matches, and was gene- 
rally not up to the mark. Merchant Taylors 
had nine school matches on their list, and 
lost none of them, though five ended in 
draws; but the M.C.C. match resulted in a 
defeat by 190 runs. The City of London 
lost their match by 171 runs, and Whitgift 
theirs by 168, but Whitgift was not what it 
Was @ year or so ago, and was easily beaten 
by the Royal Naval School. 

Malvern beat Repton by an innings and 55 
runs, but drew with Uppingham; Repton 
lost their Uppingham match by more than 
their Malvern one, and were evidently below 
the average, but they were all young and 
wil grow. The Cheltenham 


season Was 


spoilt by illness.. Eleven matches were 
played and six lost, among these being that 
with Haileybury, which took place at the 
Crystal Palace. As Cheltenham could not 
play Marlborough and Clifton as usual, 
these two schools made a match between 
themselves which may become annual. It 
was won by Marlborough by 77 runs. Clif- 
ton played eight matches and won but two, 
their team being not particularly note- 
worthy. 

And yet Clifton was the most talked-of 
school in England las? year, as it was in 
1808, when Mr. E. F. S. Tylecote, so well 
known aíterwards for his wicket-keeping, 
made his great score of 404 not out, in six 
hours, on three successive afternoons. This 
was the first time 400 had been scored by a 
cricketer in a single innings, and it attracted 
a great deal of attention, and of course headed 
the records until 1881, when it was beaten by 
Mr. W. N. Roe's 415 not out for Emmanuel 
College Long Vacation Club against Caius 
College Long Vacation Club. This in its 
turn was beaten in 1885 by Mr. J. S. Car- 
rick’s 419, made for the West of Scotland 
against Priory Park at Chichester in July. 
1885, which only headed the list for thirteen 
months, it being beaten the following year 
by Mr. A. E. Stoddart's 485 for Hampstead 
against the Stoics. In June last year Mr. 
Stoddart’s record was beaten, and that 
by a Clifton boy on the same ground in the 
same way as Mr. Tylecote had started this 
series of records. 

It was a junior house match Clarke's 
v. North Town and it began on Thursday 
June 22, and ended on the Wednesday fol- 
lowing, having been played in five unequal 
instalments during the afternoons. The 
batsman, A. E. T. Collins—we gave his 
portrait in our last volume, with & note con- 
cerning him— was batting for fifty minutes 
longer than Mr. Tylecote, and ended with 
628 not out to his credit out of a total 
of 836, the tail of the eleven having done 
their utmost to keep their ends up and let 
him do the scoring. He played for Clarke's. 
North Town had two innings, one of 87 and 
ihe other of 61, and in the first Collins took 
seven wickets, in the second he took four. 
The hits of the big score were a six, four 
fives, thirty-one fours, thirty-three threes, a 
hundred and fifty-six twos, and eighty-seven 
singles. Of course the innings is of no 
value; but as a record it is as good as 
Mr. Tylecote’s, and it will probably be the 
largest individual score in any matzh for 
some time. 


ABSENT-MINDED 
SCHOOLBOY. 


(With apologies to RUDYARD KIPLING.) 


THE 


I. 
ye you've skimmed the comic papers, wie: 
you've finished “ Black and White,” 
When you've read the B. O. P.“ from eml: 
end, 
Will you kindly give a hearing while the poet 4 
recite 
The short and simple history of a friend? 
He's an absent-minded schoolboy, and his weaknes«< 
are great, 
But we are bound to take him as we find him. 
When his sums he's not quite sure about, hel! 
them off his slate, 
And his Latin exercise he'll leave behind him 


Duke's son, cook's son, son of the millionaire, 
Son of the aristocracy —it's all the same I sav. 
All of them do their best to make the master te: 
his hair, 
Put their hands in their pockets deep, and pls: 


play ! play ! 


11. 
He will sneak from out his classes, asking no pez- 


mission to, 
For he knew he would not get it if he did. 
Should he chance to get an impot, yoa should s: 
him looking blue; 
It's ten to one he'll go and punch a kid ! 
When detention hour approaches, and his lines 
comes to say, 
"Tis an abseut-minded beggar then you'll find 1. 
He will bring you up the lines he said to you :- 
other day, 


And look pained if of the fact you should remi . 
him. 


Duke's son, cook's son, son of a hundred kings, 
Son of the uristocracy—it's all the same I sär. 
All of them up to their little tricks, they km. 

no end of things, 
Leave their work for some other time, and pla: 
play! play ! 


I II. 


He's a patriotic youngster, and he thinks it is: 
bore 
That the other nations English do not speak. 
He's quite content to learn his French and Gerc:.- 
but not more 
Than once or twice, say, every other wcek. 
He's an absent-minded schoolboy, and yet sometiz— 
he will call 
Poor Henri Bué. Sure if he could find him, 
He would give to him his “blessing,” and woukl ic 
upon bin fall, 
Just because he's left a little book behind him ! 


Duke's son, cook's son, son of the millionaire, 
Son of the aristocracy—it’s all the same I sur. 
All of them do their best to make the master 
liis hair, 
Make a hash of their German and French, i. 
play ! play ! play! 


IV. 
When he fails to say his lessons, he will lock voz 
the face, 
And will tell you, though you may it not prei- 
That his book has lost that page, sir, or he 
not find the place, 
Or he did not know the class had got to ther 
He's an absent-minded fellow, and hell soon tert 
it all, 
For he does not like an old boy to remind ii». 
When he's got among the seniors, and is 89 
very tall, 
He was once a little kid he'd left behind Lim. 


Duke's son, cook’s son, son of a hundred kines 
Son of the aristocracy — twill be all the same «— 
day. 
They M will do their best to forget that erer: 
did such things, 
That once they had never a thought excey* - 
play ! play ! play! 
L 2. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty-Seconp ANNUAL SERIES.] 
(Continued From page 464.) 


T. OUR 


„Football Verse. 


T will be seen, by reference to page 60 of the present 
volume that we offered, in conuection with this 
anbject, PRIZK-MONEY to the extent of Two Guineas for 
the best set of verses, or football song, in honour of the 
popular winter game. The competition was to be open 
to all ages equally. 
Appended is our Award, with the winning verses, 


Prises—One Guinea each. 
G FORGE THOMAS BROWNING (age 21), Waverley House, 
Albert Road, Ilford, Essex. 
ANDREW CONNAL (age 17), 6 Edelweiss Terrace, 
Glasgow, N.B. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names stand inorder of merit.) 

G. A. M. Wilson, Rose Cottage, Culcabock, Inver- 
ness ; George H. Whittaker, c/o Crosses & Winkworth, 
Ltd., Bolton, Lancs. : Alexander Hamiltou Bayley, 31 
Broad Street, Bridgetown, Barbados; Benjamin B. 
Ormerod, 18 Seedley Park Road, Seedley, near Man. 
chester ; William Asker, Sunniside Cottage, Dersiny- 
ham, King's Lynn ; C. A. Smith, Hazeldeen, Red Hill, 
Havant; Ellen Lang, Hope Villa, Colet Gardens; John 
Andrew McCrorie, Craigview, Monkton, Ayrshire, Scot- 
land ; William T. Godwin, The Rosarium, Ashbourne ; 
Ernest Frederick Evershed, 153 West Street, East Grin- 
stead, Sussex ; William John Allan, 29 Chapel Place, 
Erskine Street, Liverpool; Herbert Cecil Heathcote, 
19 Grosvenor Road, Rugby. 


THE KING OF GAMES. 
By GEORGE THOMAS BROWNING. 


Tricky play ! 

Pretty play! 
That's the way to pass. 

To aud fro, 

Keep it low! 
Straight along th. grass. 

Keep it always on the roll, 
Dribbling out and in: 

Do your best to reach the goal, 
And ever—play to win! 


I sing of a glorious pastime— 
Of football, the noblest of games; 
I sing of the wond'rous excitement 
The sight of the “leather” inflames. 
The encouraging shouts of spectators, 
The sound of the ball at the toe, 
The thrill of delight at the scoring of goals, 
Which a footballer only can know. 


CHORUS. 


Then merrily tootle the whistle, 
And buck up! ye footballers all. 

And let us all sing “Of games it's the king!“ 
As together we face the ball. 


I sing of tlie passing and dribbling, 
Of the bullies and sprints down the line; 
Of the way that the balf-backs tackle, 
And the way that the forwards combine ; 
Of the chances to score that are wasted, 
When the centre gets into a stew; 
Of the well-meant shots that the goal-keeper saves, 
And the soft ones he lets go through. 
CHORUS : Then merrily, ete. 


I sing the delight of the scorer, 

How he falters and blushes with pride; 
And I sing of his keen disappointment 

When the referee rules him off-side !” 
I sing of the sucking of lemons 

When the “ref.” says the first half is done: 


Of the claps on the back, and the shaking of hands, 


That occur when the victory's won. 
CHORUS : Then merrily, etc. 


FOOTBALL SONG. 
By ANDREW CONNAL. 


WE sing the sweet song of the leather, 
The lay of the big, bounding ball ; 
Hurrab ! for the glorious weather, 
That brings this great pastime to all. 
We heartily welcome thee, Winter ! 
Yes, welcome again and again. 
Come forth both the tackler and sprinter, 
Let Football triumphantly reign. 
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The sun, hot and glaring, has vanished, 
"Tis followed by wind and by rain ; 

The summer amusements are banished, 
And Football is with us again. 

Brown leaves in the wild winds are racing, 
The sky is no longer deep blue; 

The clouds one another are chasing, 
The grand Football season is duc. 


Oh, pleasant and healthy is cricket ! 

Of all summer games crown it king: 
But * Footer” can easily lick it, 

And only its praises we'll sing. 
Exciting are beating and tennis, 

And useful the grand “ manly art.” 
Bunt none of these ever can menace 

Old *Susy's" safe throne in each heart. 


Then on with the short knickerbocker, 
And don vour boots, jersey, and all: 

What matters it, “Rugger” or “ Socker“? 
The aims are alike—kick the ball. 

Each spikelet of grass, madly waving, 
Seems calling us ou to the fray ; 

The goal-posts, tall, upright, scem craving 
To see us once more in array. 


How strong, healthy boyhood rejoices, 

When firm springs the turf ‘neath the tread ! 
How joyfully blending our voices ! 

Though grey be the sky overlicad, 
Though willy the cold winds be blowing, 

Though cheerless and chill be the rain, 
Though ceassessly, silently snowing, 

c'll play on with might and with main. 


There best enn we mark, in those tu-sles, 
Broad shoulders and straight, massive back ; 
We see, too, the working of muscles, 
As ouward our sturdy men hack. 
There, all the wild elements braving, 
The hope of old Britain we see, 
And Conrage, Reliance, engraving 
Their mark on the strong man to be 


You wish to be strong and athletic, 
You want to be honest and true; 
No longer to stay apathetic, 
You're willing to dare and to do; 

You want to live nobly and purely : 
Then join in the game, and you'll see 
That football will strengthen you surely ; 
So give it a grand three times three. 


- 20, a ice--— 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 
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Another Geometrical Puzzle. -Svr p. 207. 
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THE TUGELA RIVER. 


To-nay the Tugela is being spoken of by everybody. 
Like nearly all the rivers of Natal, the Tugela (pro- 
nounced bv thc Kaffirs Chex-géla) is not navigable, 
and derives its name from native sources, tugela 
meaning startling in the Zuln language. It is over 
200 miles long, and divides Natal. which is lozenge- 
shaped, into (if the expression be allowed) two unequal 
halves, the larger of which lies to the south of the 
Startling River. It rises on the eastern flank cf Mont 
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aux Sources, a peak in “the Berg" 11,000 feet high, 
and descends in a thin streak down precipitous clitfs— 
a sheer full of 1,800 feet into the plains below. It is 
one of the most picturesque rivers in the world; 
canons, dark gorges, rapids, and wild ravines mark its 
course frum start to fluish. 


l 
BADEN.POWELL AT SCHOOL. 


MAFEKING has been on everyone's lips for so long 
now that a few personal facts as to its clever defender 
will be welcomed by every British boy. The incidents 
refer to his schooldays, and they have been lately told 
by Dr. Haig Brown, the former Headmaster of Charter- 
house, to a Surrey pape’. I notice that the name is 
juvariably misproncuneed,” said the Doctor. “The 
‘a’ in Baden is generally given the sound ‘ah,’ but it 
should have the usual sound of ‘a,’ as in Bathing- 
Towel which was his nickname among the boys at 
school. ‘Phe boy was essentially father to the man; he 
was very active, lively, full of tnu and amusement, and 
execeaingly popular with bis seliocltellows. He proved 
particularly clever with his hands, and could draw two 
pictures with Jeft and right at the same time. He was 
fond of athletics of all kinds, and in all he undertook 
showed a rertility of resource, coup ied witha keen sense 
ec bunour," 


e 


E ous 


A GLORIOUS CLIMAX TO A 
NOBLE LIFE! 


In. Moopy has left his autobiography in four terse 
sentences, Asked by a newspaper reporter for some 
* points" to enable him to write a sketch of bis life, 
the great Evangelist answered : 

» was born in the flesh in 1837. 
Spirit in 1856. 

“That whieh ia born of the flesh may die. 
which was born of the Spirit will live for ever." 

The story of how Mr. Moody became an Evangelist 
is one of the most wonderful records of the nineteenth 
century. Front a cowboy he rose, by the grace and 
power of God, to be one of the few men whose names 
are houseliold words throughout the world. 


— 


THE V. C. ROLL OF HONOUR. 


Hornprkns of the Victoria Cross, who have been a 
slowly dwindling band fer some years, promise to 
receive many new companions us a result of the war. 
Seven vears ago they numbered 196, and just before 
the outbreak of hostilities in South Africa there were 
155. The Indian Mutiny still accounts for the largest 
number of names on the roll of honeur, no fewer than 
4? reculliug the vear of heroic struggle. South Africa 
now ranks second with 28 names, including those of 
the most recent recipicuts, and the Crimean War, 
which started the roll, claims 25 names. Afghanistan 
contributes 11 names, and Fevpt and the Soudan to- 
gether make up tlie same numoer. For the rest of the 
names one must follow the Union Jack to all parts oi 
the globe. Under a reeent decision the Victoria Cross, 
Which is the most bighly prized decoration that can 
be won on the field of battle, and was instituted in 
1856. mav at the discretion of the Seerctary of State 
carry with it a pension of 507. a year, bat under 
ordinary cireuuistances, in the case of non-commis- 
sionel officers and privates, the holder receives an 


auruity of only 10. 
oo 
o 


I was born in the 


That 


THE V.C. AND THE ALBERT 
MEDAL. 


THOUGH practically confined to the army and navy, 
the V.C. can be won bv civilians who are temporarily 
serving with the army. Thus Mr. Kavanagh, an 
Indian Civil servant, was madea V.C. for volunteering 
to undertake the dangerous task—and successfully 
accomplishing it—of carrying a despatch from the 
besieged city of Lucknow to the advancing relieving 
force, On one or two other occasions it has been won 
by non-soldiers or sailors. 

It is supposed to be given oply for “ conspicuous 
bravery in the presence of the enemy," and asa rule 
this is carefully adhered to. But now and again some 
splendid act of heroism has broken through the ties of 
red-tape and custom, and compelled an exception to be 
alowed. Thus one man won it for climbing into some 
railway trucks whieh had taken fire and contained a 
large supply of gunpowder. He succeeded jn ex- 
tinguisbipg the flames, though the chances against 
his doing so were thought to Le enormons, 

A Victoria Cross may be said to be earned in most. 
instances by acts of self-devotion in saving life and, 
moreover—as General Buller remarked in à dispatch à 
short time azo—the act must show initiative: it is 
not enough to carry out orders which involve tremen- 
dous risks if onc is to wear the Cross on lis breast, 
but thc deed must be useful, well-planned. and volun- 
tarily done. 

The highest distinction in civil life is the Albert 
Medal of the First C uss.. This ia vow very, very 
rarely gained, for to do so menns that the hero must, 
in the course of the performance by whici he gains it. 
run such risks as to make it almost impossible tbat lo 
should escape with his lite. 
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“PRETTY POLLT“: 
A VOYAGE OF STIR AND STRESS. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


Author of De Wreck of the Grosvenor,” * The Convio 
Ship," * The Frozen Pirate,” etc. 


(Illustrated by G. E, ROBERTSON.) 


CHAPTER VI.—THE ST. FRANCOIS D'ASSISI, 


pw was right. The shadow, filled with 

the sparkles of the moonshine, was 
wind upon the water, blowing as it 
seemed out of nowhere, for there was not 
a visible cloud for it to come from. But 
it was a very weak draught of air, and 
the sea babbled thinly about the brig in 
those minute matters of conjecture which 
rise into ravings and roarings when the 
thongs of the gale are applied. 

They trimmed sail aboard the Pretty 
Polly, and they flattened in their sheets 
aboard the smack. The noise of loud 
talking continued inthe Frenchman—the 
mingled sounds came across the water to 
the brig in notes of assertion, denial, re. 
monstrance ; and Captain Bolt told Mr. 
Paul Jones that, in his opinion, the 
Frenchmen meant to cut one another's 
throats in a dispute over the character of 
the fire-ball. 
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*' The French are a very ignorant 
people,” said the old skipper. * I mean the 
like of such men as form that smack's 
company. They cross themselves and say 
prayers after leaving port, and come home 
with yarns which sound as though 
miracles were stil a-doing. "They'll 
make a miracle of that fire-ball.“ 

„They're holloirg as though it was 
one," said Mr, Jones. 

„What's the course to Martinique?“ 
said Captain Bolt. That smack ought 
to keep away. I wonder what notion of 
navigation runs in her master's head ? ” 

«There'll be a good deal of dead 
reckoning with him, I guess," said Mr. 
Jones, with a short laugh. 

Lumbersome as was the smack, the 
very light night wind put as much way 
into her clumsy heels as into the keen 
entrance of the clipper brig, and the two 
vessels hung together, pallid shadows, 
now silent in the moonshine, for they 
had widened their distance out of ear- 
shot. 

It was such a night, with moon and 
stars sparkling like the jewels of a crown, 
as to tempt one to lean over the side and 
dream, waking, of the bottom of the sea 
-—of shadowy lands, forests of coral, 
great prairies of stirless seaweed, and the 
ghostly seeming animation of the brine— 
preserved figures of drowned sailors of all 
centuries sitting, leaning, prone, erect, 
supine. A silent dominion ! 

At half-past five o'clock in the morning 
Captain Bolt was awakened from a 
nightmare—he was to be married imme- 
diately to a middle-aged woman with a 
small growth of beard which. in seanda- 
lously insolent language to Bolt, she 
refused to shave off before they went to 
church-—by the mate knocking on his 
door. 

What was the matter? Merely that 
the smack was about half a mile abeam, 
with the French flag half-mast high as a 
sign of distress or death. 

Bolt dressed himself with the rapidity 
of an old shellback, and on gaining the 
deck looked first of all at the weather. 
A breeze was blowing faint as the nir 
that in the first watch had trembled the 
sudden sparkling of the diamond into the 
sea. Day had broken; the sun hung 
over the edge of the water; in the north- 
west was a huddle of bright cloud with 
slanting shadows like visionary ladders 
leaning against them. Abeam, as the 
mate had reported, was the smack with 
the tricolour shaking its troubled folds 
some distance below the head of the mast. 
She was too far off to talk to, so Bolt put 
his helm over and closed her to within 
speaking distance, and after the conven. 
tional preliminary yelps, Oyster Jack, who 
stood at the rail abreast of the tiller-end, 
shouted : 

“These men are a-funking the voyage. 
all on account of that piece of fire which 
fell last night. The priest sides with 
them." 

To this the priest, who stood a little 
away from Oyster Jack, assented with an 
emphatic flourish of his hand. 

“Am I to lose the lump sum I've 
signed for becanse these ere Frenchmen 
believe that their saint has chucked a 
ball of fire from the sky as a hint to them 
to return? 

“What can I do? " shouted Bolt. 

“The priest won't argue with them 
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from my point of view," bawled Oyster 
Jack. “I can't talk well enough to make 
myself understood. There's one of your 
voung gents as told the priest that he can 
speak French. Will vou allow him to 
come on board and help me to reason 
with these idiots ? "' 

„Will you send for him ?" called out 
Bolt ; then, before the other could answer, 
he shouted: “I'll send him to you "— 
adding to Mr. Jones — You go with him, 
sir! It’s Mr. Bray, I think. Take Mr. 
Lothian, and Scott” (who was an ordi- 
nary seaman). 

The brig was thrown into the wind, and 
so was the smack when she saw the boat 
coming. The mate and the two young- 
sters scrambled on board, leaving Scott 
in the boat to look after her. The smack 
had so great a sheer that the forward 
part of her was like the rise of a hill. 
She had great beam; her scantling was 
as thick as a frigate’s; in smaller eralt 
than this the brave hearts of old dare 
the surge of l'Agulhas and the Horn in 
search of Jand, which proved continents 
and the vast basis of the mighty British 
Empire, of which we are all now so proud 
and talkative, that one might suppose 
that the British Empire is a recent 
institution, established within living 
memory. 

The St. Francois was numerously 
manned, and every man would have made 
a study full of romantic colour for the 
brush of the artist. They were mostly 
bearded middle-aged men, rolling, 
sprawling, hulking, and clumsy in bearing 
and person, with one giant amongst 
them smooth-shaven. if, indeed, hair grew 
at all upon his face, ploughed up in coun- 
tenance hke a Stilton cheese half-eaten 
through, massive in frayed lineaments 
which made you think of the edge of the 
semi-eclipsed moon viewed through a 
telescope. He wore sea-boots to his 
thighs, and was ferocious, with a head of 
curls partly conecaled by a sort of cap 
that was not a tain-o’-shanter nor yet 
shaped like an inverted flower-pot, but a 
happy mean between the two. 

The whole body of the men, saving the 
man at the tiller, were congregated about 
the gangway, with Oyster Jack, thie 
French priest, and the gigantic smacks- 
nian in the van. 

“What can we do for you?" said 
Mr. Jones, &fter sending & look of 
Cockney grinning curiosity round about 
him. 

“The *Habby' Rigaud,” answered 
Beard, alias Oyster Jack, “ agrees with the 
men that that luminous ball last night 
was dropped out of Heaven by the Patron 
Saint of this here vessel as a sign to 
shift our hellum and go back home." 
The priest expressed assent by a grave 
smile. “It's you, young gentleman, as 
talks French, I think?" said Beard, 
addressing Bray. 

* What do you want me to say?” in- 
quired Bray, with rapid speech and off. 
hand manner. 

“Will you tell ’em—particularly that 
whale in sea-boots—that they've signed 
an undertaking to help me to carry this 
vessel to the Island of Maitinique, and 
that if they refuse it'll be mutiny and the 
Jaw 'ull punish ‘em 2" 

Now Bray had been educated at a 
French school near Paris. He was 
obliged to speak French for three wears, 


and if he was reported as having been 
betrayed into a single English expression 
he had been made to stand upon a fori 
in the public schoolroom and learn thir: 
lines of Boileau or Fénelon, or some oth:: 
French writer before he quitted his perc". 
He therefore knew French very well, and 
spoke it with a good accent. 

He fastened his eyes on the hus: 
smacksman and interpreted Oyster Jack 
speech. Murmurs, scowls, drama: 
motions of the arms, scuffling of boot- 
upon the planks followed the youngster: 
words. The giant, levelling his fist a: 
the sky, shouted in thunder : 

“Silence! listen! That Englishnico 
certainly is our captain, but the Abbe 5 
our friend and confessor who interpre! 
God to us. What do we care about ti: 
law when it is God's will that we shoa!! 
return to our country? 

* Down with the law ! " shouted one 
the crowd. 

Bray grinned, and looked at Ovst: 
Jack. 

„It's given their nerves a shock," sa 
the mate. 

„Can't you explain to them scien:ifi- 
ally what it was, young gentleman? ` 
said Oyster Jack. 

“What is the French for meteorolite ? 
asked Bray, addressing the priest. 

The father smiled. “ We must distn 
guish, my young friend," he said, “t: 
tween scientific definitions aud porter: 


H 
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devised by God for the guidance of men. 
„Speak French!" said a voice in iL: 
crowd. 
How can a ball of fire bea portent? ` 


said Bray in French, to the admiration «v: 


the mate and Oyster Jack; for it is t 
custom of the humble Briton who d>- 
not speak French to smile when he has 
reach spoken by an Englishman. 

“I can't explain how these things v- 
formed," continued the lad, but thev a: 
not thrown by the angels of heaven - 
French smacks as a hint to mutiny.” 

“Tt was an omen!" said the priv. 
with extraordinary gravity, and «v: 
should be impious to suffer the good €. 
to warn us in vain.” 

“ That is so," cried the gigantic sm:c*- 
man, and the audience hissed out. Y.- 
ves. The Abbé's in the right. We ax 
all of his opinion." 

“What do they say?" inquired ti- 
mate. 

Bray interpreted. 

* In my opinion," said the mate, ir : 
low voice, "the priest ain't comfor: t. ` 
enough, and he's sick of his job. E 
knows better—an educated man!“ 

„Am I to lose my money? inqui": 
Oyster Jack. All along of a wretie: 
fire-ball ! "' 

“How can we help you?” exclaim 
the mate. Sail em home, make v - 
report, and ship four or five others |:. 
vourself. What do you want with sac. 
crew? 'Tisn't a fishing job." 

This speech flung Oyster Jack into ~ 
violent a passion that the wrathful hut: 
of his mind paralysed his tongue. :. | 
meanwhile the priest said in English: 

„It is not likely that the men will c^ 
tinue navigating the ship outwards. t 
friend does not see with the eves of +: 
Roman Catholic. In the face of a p 
tent, full of sinister meaning. I am opp: 
to a continuance of the voyage." 

Bray was not so much astonish d ~ 


. 


^ pathetic entreaty at young Bray. 


ya 


his shipmates; he knew the French 
character, though but little more than a 
boy; his shipmates did not, and Mr. Paul 
Jones's interpretation of what might be 
termed an effect of superstition was just 
what the inmates of & typical British 
foreeastle would place upon it—that is, 
in times when the forecastle was filled 
with British sailors. This is no longer 
so, and to-day a large proportion of the 
British foreeastle would be in ardent 
sympathy with the views of the priest 
and the smacksmen on the fall of a body 
of fire close aboard. 

* Look here!" exclaimed the mate to 
Oyster Jack, who was still wrestling with 
his rave: “if these men are afraid, then 
my advice to you, is take 'em home. 
What made the purchasers of this here 
boat sign you on as an Englishman ? ” 

“They wouldn't trust a Frenchman ; 
and can't you now tell why?” bawled 
Mr. Beard. 

“But you can't speak French," said 
the mate. 

* Better nor you," shouted the enraged 
Ovster Jack. 

* Why, then, did you want Mr. Bray 
here to interpret for you? " eried the 
mate sarcastically. 

" Translate! translate!“ yelped a man 
in the crowd. 

"Iserved for years in the General 
Steam Navigation boats to Bullon and 
Cally, and I was born at Bullon, and my 
brother keeps a public-house just off the 
port," exclaimed Beard, “and if I can't 
speak French like a school-book I can 
carry this smack to Martinique, and I 
mean to earn my money," he roared. 
^ What! Bring her all this way down 
here in safety, through a good bit of dirty 
weather, mind ye, too, and be made to 
give up, all along of two-ha'porth of 
hghtning which they think is flashed by 
the eye of their saint to stop em!“ 

And he looked so much bad language 
in the snarl of his mouth and the fierce 
ribbing of his brow that the priest recoiled 
with a glance of anxious and almost 

" We can't help you by stopping," said 
‘Mr. Jones. “You must fight it out 
amongst yourselves. Come along, young 
gentlemen!” 

“ They shall find their own way ‘ome 
any ow,” said Oyster Jack, and he flung 
himself against the mainmast and leaned 
with folded arms, the incarnation of 
almost brutal British resolution. 

The boat gained the brig's side. Her 
ininates scrambled aboard, the boat was 
hoisted, and the Pretty Polly proceeded 
on her course. The bright clouds in the 
north-west had risen with a shift of the 
light breeze into that quarter. The soft 
brushing of the sea filled the liquid area 
to its confines with trembling brilliance. 


he smack, by her helmsman probably, 
lad been thrown up in the wind to keep 


lier quiet until the homeward course 


. should have been given; and she was 


heading with her bowsprit directly across 


. the brig's counter. 


When the story had been related to 


. €"uptain Bolt, it might have been supposed 
t. he old salt would have received it with 


nuch contemptuous laughter. To the 

surprise of Mr. Jones and the youngsters 

Who stood near listening, he exclaimed : 
„Woll, though they be Frenchmen, a 


-community I hold in no great respect, 
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I'm not going to say that they're in the 
wrong in thinking it proper to return 
home. Why are dreams given to us if 
they aren't to serve for warnings? That 
smack’s been dedicated to a saint, and 
whilst the people are singing a hymn to 
him down comes a fiery hint which a 
man don't need to be à Papist to take to 
heart.” 

He pursued this subject at breakfast ; 
but before stepping below along with the 
four boys—the cabin meal having been 
delayed by the boat going aboard the 
smack— the old skipper took a view of 
the weather, and judged that for some 
hours at all events no change was to he 
expected. In fact, the soft air was so thin 
that the passage of the water to the 
wafting of the breathing breasts of canvas 
was « mere trickle, scarce exceeding the 
gift of steerage way. But whilst the old 
man was looking over the starboard bow 
he saw, about three points on the horizon, 
a rising star of canvas lifting into the 
airy blue like white light floating off the 
brimming rim of the sea. 

* Yes, sir, I see it," said Captain Bolt, 
as he met Mr. Jones's eye. 

“We will make our number, and she 
‘shall report us," said Bolt. 

And they went below to breakfast, 
leaving the smack astern within easy 
reach of the vision, a black, rolling, dis- 
tressful shape, perfectly suggesting the 
idea of something sentient that had gone 
blind, and was now smelling round the 
sea-line for the right road. 

Mr. Green breakfasted with the men, 
albeit he was called Mister, and Mr. 
Jones remained in charge. 

“How fur distant do you think that 
ship was, young gentlemen?” asked 
Captain Boit, as he took the head of the 
table. 

After a pause, Smeaton suggested nine 
miles. 

“And I daresay she would be,” ex- 
claimed the old captain. Do you see 
her, Mr. Daniell 2" 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Well, but isn't that a good sign?" 
inquired the captain, helping himself 
handsomely to eggs and bacon- - the coops 
were fairly liberal in eggs just now—and 
leaving the lads to take what they wanted 
of the cold ham, marmalade, ship's 
biscuit, and salt butter upon the table. 

“I om certain that my eyesight is 
already stronger, sir.” 

„I'm truly pleased,” exclaimed old 
Bolt. “If nothing else came of the 
voyage, the recovery of your sight should 
handsomely repay us all.” 

He smiled paternally at the lad, who 
slightly flushed with emotion. It is quite 
certain that Mr. Bray, senior, was exceed- 
ingly well advised in recommending 
Captain John Bolt to the command of 
the Pretty Polly. 

“I was asking about the ship's dis- 
tance," continued the old man. Now, 
young gentlemen, explain to me the mean- 
ing of the word distance.” 

“The space between two places," 
answered Bray swiftly. 

* No," exclaimed Bolt. 

“The number of miles between two 
places," said Smeaton. 


“Thats the same as Mr. Bray's 
definition," said Captain Bolt, * and it's 
wrong." 


Daniell and. Lothian waited to hear 
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what the captain had to say. The 
skipper, seeing inquiry strong in the 
youngsters’ faces, exclaimed: Distance 
is an unconscious comparison made by 
the eye between the objects you look at 
and the place you look from.“ 

It's a little too deep for me, sir," said 
Lothian, who suspected the philosophical 
accuracy of an old man who believed in 
dreams and omens. 

“Turn to and think it over, young 
gentlemen,” said the captain kindly, 
"and you'll find I'm right." After n 
short pause, the old fellow said: "Did 
the priest speak of the fire-ball:as though 
he had no doubt a saint had hove it at 
the smack ? ” 

" Yes, sir," answered Bray. Anyone 
who had been taught by French priests 
would understand that that man believed 
in what he said.“ 

“They are mostly made out of the 
peasantry,” said Daniell ; * and what can 
you expect but ignorance and superstition 
in people who are obliged to read one sct 
of books and confine themselves to one 
set of ideas? " 

“If you'd been to sea, young gentle- 
man, as long as I have," said Bolt, with 
the look of superiority he was wont to 
put on when he made assertions to the 
boys, “you wouldn't ridicule what you 
call superstitions which you've had no 
experience of. I knew a woman whore 
son was at sea. She went down to the 
beach and sat upon a rock. Whilst she 
thought of her son, he appeared in the 
short run of the breakers and called to 
her. She rushed to him, and he vanished. 
When she returned home she found a 
letter from the owners of the ship saying 
that they'd. received intelligence of the 
drowning of her sun three weeks before.“ 

“She fell asleep and dreamt it, sir," 
said little Smeaton. 

* Dreamt it!” shouted Bolt; “when I 
tell vou that on reaching home she found 
a letter giving her the news?" 

The boys looked a bit awed, as though 
to the sudden temper of a schoolmaster 
who keeps a switch up his sleeve, and ate 
in silence. 

„Take sailing on a Friday," continued 
bolt. “Ts there no ill-luck on that day? 
What's the good of human experience if 
it isn't to be abided by? Take again the 
conipreesant, or, as some call it, the 
corposant— the tire that kindles of jtself at 
the yardarms and masthead; I dont 
believe myself that they're portents of 
weather, but I'll swear to this, from what 
I've seen and therefore know—-he's an 
unlucky man, he's à miserable man, on 
whose face the light shines. And aren't 
there such things as unfortunate ships? 
I’ve known a ship to kill seven nien at 
her launch. They changed the namo 
they'd intended to give her, and when 
she started on her first voyage she went 
ashore. They floated her off, changed 
her name again, and twenty-four hours 
after she foundered at her anchors in a 
gale. They rose her, once more changed 
her name, and within a week she was a 
rafile of ribs off the coast of Wales. The 
ship had made up her mind not to be 
born, and having been born against her 
will, she determined to commit suicide as 
soon as ever she could, and the changing 
and changing of her name couldn't stop 
her." 

“ Would you have taken charge of 
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ber in her second voyage, sir? " asked 
Bray. 

v Certainly not," answered the super- 
stitious old shell. fixing his eyes just a 
little above the boy's head. I'd rather 
have made a briefer ending of it. for 
commanding her or hanging myself was 
bound to come to the same thiug. = 

Mr. Jones this moment came into the 
cabin and said that the cook, a man 
named Dripper, lad come aft to him with 
a very gloomy face, and asked leave to 
see the captain. 

What does he want? asked Captain 
Bolt. 

.. He won't say, sir." 

“Send him here.” 

Dripper arrived. He came down the 
companion-steps slowly, and moved 
sluggishly to the captain’s side. He 
did not seem to heed that four young 
gentlemen were present breakfasting. He 
was a close-shorn man, with a large bland 
eye. llis lips worked before he began 
to speak, and he looked very unhappy. 

“What do ou want?" said the 
captain, sitting round in his chair so as 
to confront the man at his side. 

* I have come aft answered the cook, 
in a dull, low, melancholy voice, “to 
report that Im a murderer!” 

* What do you sav ?“ cried Bolt, with 

a violent start, and the voung gentlemen 
9 to ply their knives and forks to 
stare as one boy. 

“I murdered a man in a orspital a 
Rio six years ago," said the cook, 1 
face of depression was in excellent keep- 
ing with the note of his voice. It's 
been a-preying on my mind ever since, 
and L have come to ask that it may be 
made a hentry of in the log-book. so that 
it sha'n't be no longer my secret.” 

The captain believed that the man’s 
senses had suddenly gone adrift. Martin 
Daniell felt as though the hour that was 
passing over his head was ghastly; the 
others were too surprised, their sensations, 
in short, were too tumultuous, to enable 
them to understand exactly how they 
felt and what they thought. 

“Are you sure you're in your right 
mind ?” asked Captain Bolt, overlooking 
the trifling circumstances that, if the 
man was not in his right mind, no 
answer that he might make could be 
conclusive. 

* As right as vou are, sir." 

„What made ye do it?“ 

* Tt was like this, sir," replied the man, 
in deepening notes of melancholy: * I'd 
beon lying three weeks in orspital with 
fever, and was a bit off my chump and 
took a spite agin a man who lay abed 
next mine for swearing and profaning of 
God's name, when, as he reckoned, I was 
a-dving. I didn’t want my chances 
blocked by that man’s wickedness; so. 
one night, when he was asleep, I turned 
over and gripped his windpipe, and held 
on until he was dead.” 

“And you were off your chump when 
you did this ?“ said the captain. 

“ A good bit off.” answered the cook. 

* How did you know you did it?“ 

„„ Because I remember a-doing of it," 
answered the cook, staring at old Bolt 
with the face of an owl. 

Captain Bolt gazed at him steadfastly, 
and then said, "Jump on deck, and go 
forward! il consult with the mate about 
logging you.’ 
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The cook climbed the steps with the air 
of an undertaker's man who goes upstairs 
to help bring down a coflin. 

zolt's stern face of meditation held the 
youngsters silent. When the old fellow 
had finished his breakfast he went on 
deck, and the lads followed him. It was 
Drav's and Smeaton’s watch on deck, 
but the other two were much too eager 
to witness the consequences of the extra- 
ordinary confession of the cook to remain 
below in their cabins, as they were 
entitled to do. By this time the star of 
sail had swelled into a spire-shaped cloud 
of canvas. Astern was the smack, with 
the blue line of the horizon sweeping like 
gleaming wire past her just over her 
bulwarks. But Captain Bolt paid no 
heed either to her or to the approaching 
ship; he stepped up to Mr. Jones and 
said: 

* The cook has confessed to committing 
a murder six years ago in a hospital at 
Rio. Step forward, Mr. Jones, and 
learn of his mates if he's in any way 
queerly inclined. You have no complaint 
to make against him 2" 

* None whatever, sir," 
curly sailor. 

* He eooks well enough, and we are 
too few to do without him, though, if he 
truly be a murderer,” said the old 1nan, 
with a puzzled face, “I don't know I'm 
sure whether it would or wouldn't be 
my duty to put him in irons. I never 
met with the like of this before; never 
was murder done aboard of any ship that 
I commanded. If he killed a man in 
this brig I should know what to do. 
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Six years ago " He looked slowly 
half-way round the sea. Step forward, 
Mr. Jones, and see what you can find 
out!” 


The boys, whose watch on deck it was, 
were idling because there was nobody 
to tell them what to do. Bolt took no 
notice of them. Meanwhile the ship 
ahead was slowly lifting her hull, and 
the smack astern lay as though para- 
Ivsed. The brig was scarcely sailing 
three knots an hour. A line of sparkling 
bubbles, like threaded prisms, glittered 
on either side of her, from the cutwater to 
the short oil-smooth scope of wake. "There 
was barely air enough to keep the sails 
asleep, and they breathed to the cradling 
of the deep in the soft panting of the 
bright breasts of a dreaming girl. The 
boy: s standing together watched the smack, 
and wondered what she meant to do. 
Bolt observed Jones in earnest conversa- 
tion with a man named Jackson, an 
able seaman, close against the starboard 
windlass end. They looked aft, and 
then suddenly came aft, and walked 
directly up to the skipper, and the boys, 
unheeded, drew close to listen. 

“Jackson here, sir." said the mate, 
“tells me this isn't the first time the 
cook's complained of himself as a 
murderer.” 

“I lodged in a house along with him 
down Whitechapel Road three years 
ago,” said Jackson, “and he went to the 
police-station and gave himself up for 
murder, saying that he'd killed a sick 
man in a ‘orspital at Rio three years 
before. He was detained ontil inquiries 
could be made. and when it was larnt 
that no man had been murdered at Rio 
as stated, he was set at liberty and told to 
go about his business." 
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“It took a long time to communica:: 
with the authorities at Rio,“ said Captain 
Dolt. 

“Yes, sir," said Jackson; "I went : 
voyage, and on inv retarn stopped at th 
same house, and the boarding- ons 
keeper showed me the paper in “which: 
particulars of John Drippers case wa- 
given.“ 

“You asked about him, I suppose? 
said the mate. 

" Yes, sir," answered Jackson. 

„Jou can go forward," said Captais 
Dolt. 

The cook stood in the galley door ani 
watched Jackson as he passed, without 
speaking to him. Captain Bolt sang out 
to him to lay aft, and the cook came with 
the air and gait of a mute. 

“You've charged yourself with thi 
crime before,” said Captain Bolt. and it 
was proved to the satisfaction of the 
British law, which you'd have found i 
terrible law had you truly been guilt, 
that you did not murder a man ins: 
hospital at Rio." 

"Ive a hinner conviction ‘ere, sir," 
said the cook, smiting his breast with à 
melancholy smile, * that I'm a murderer. 

Old Bolt looked at him with contemp. 
and exclaimed: Do your duty, and kes; 
your coppers clean. Go forward: ae 
no fault to find with ye. Your secret- 
known, so there's no call to log you 
confession." 

“A passing delusion, sir. 
mate, as the cook retired. 

“ Yes," answered Bolt. Just now he: 
got but one idea in his head. and that's 
wrong un. If he ever murdered a ms: 
'was with his pots and pans.” 

“ You sometimes read," said the ma: 
“of men 'anding themselves up for niu: 
der, and not being able to prove anythin: 
against themselves." 

“Give those young gentlemen sceme- 
thing to do," exclaimed Dolt. 

Lothian and Daniel walked & litte 
way forward to watch the coming sip 
Lothian filled a pipe, and Daniell testi 
his sight. Smeaton was set to work t 
make short and long splices, that hi 
might acquire the art of the marlint 
spike. Bray was despatched on to tb: 
forecastle to turn a little winch for az 
ordinary seaman that spun-yarn miglit t- 
made. 

Shortly after ten o'clock, or thereabor:: 
the approaching vessel had drawn cc 
into the aspect of a long, low, four-mas:« 
iron sailing ship, with double yards to rh: 
height of the topgallant masts. To a 
old sailor's eye she was as vicious à 
improper, as objectionable a product 
was ever hammered together 
clangour of beaten rivets, and in upr. 
of gasping buzzers—a true illustration € 
those iron times of labour-saving apis 
ances! Not a clew within a fathom | 
its yard-arm! Gasping, bald. ks- 
moons of sky betwixt the arched foot © 
the sail and the yard next it! A de; 
sunk metal—wedged absurdly, decorate: 
by some travesty of painted ports 
rowelless spur of hollow steel for a bov 
sprit! A British ship no doubt. » 
charge of a foreign crew and two fore 
mates. 

Old Bolt’s nostrils were rounded v:: 
wide disgust as he surveyed her. >> 
showed spaces of canvas like the tais © 
four kites; her yard was sweated almo 
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fore and aft, and the chisel of her stem 
drove very slowly through the water. 
She was about a mile to leeward, and 
about four miles astern the French 
Smack was flapping her brindled canvas 
like a forlorn sweetheart on a pier-head 
shaking her handkerchief to her depart- 
ing William. 

Dolt had been bred in the knowledge of 
Marryat's Code of Signalling at Sea; he 
abhorred the International Code. 

What's the good," he used to say, of 
hoisting the ensign and a pennant as an 
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answering signal, when, in my time, one 
pennant was found quite enough? And 
who thought it quite enough? Who but 
sailors; for in my time sailors were 
sailors, and not steamboat men in steam- 
boat caps, with Naval peaks painted green 
inside like the corner of their eyes." 

But even the prejudices of John Bolt 
must succumb to the law, and, accord- 
ingly, the brig’s number, which meant her 
name, was made by Bolt as the law 
provides, and the four-masted ship also 
made her number. She proved to be the 
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Swansea, bound froni the brig's destination 
—] mean, Calcutta to Cardiff—and she 
passed slowly by heading in the direction 
of the smack. 

Mr. Jones hauled down the brig's 
colours and told Smeaton to roll them up 
and stow them away in the flag locker. 
The mate then looked at the Frenchman, 
started, looked intently again, rushed for 
the glass and levelled it. 

" Look," he yelled, after a moment's 
inspection“ the smack's on fire!“ 

( To be continued.) 
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T izziz Waa, in numerical order, was the fifth 
to start. Nine days had to elapse be- 
tween that on which Max Real left Chicago 
and that on which she had to leave the city. 
In what a state of impatience did she pass 
this apparently interminable week, or, to tell 
the truth, did Jovita Foley pass it in her 
place. Lizzie Wag could not succeed in 
keeping her quiet. She ate no more, she 
slept no more, she lived no more. She had 
finished her preparations the day after the 
first spin of the teetotum, the first of the 
month, at eight o’clock in the morning, and 
the next day she had made Lizzie Wag 
accompany her to the Auditorium, where the 
second spin had taken place in the presence 
of a crowd quite as numerous and quite as 
excited. Then the third. and fourth spins 
were announced on May 5 and 7. In forty- 
eight hours destiny would decide regarding 
the two friends, for they would not separate 


from each other —the two girls would be one . 


and the same person. 

But it must be understood that it was 
Jovita Foley who absorbed Lizzie Wag, the 
latter being reduced to the position of 
mentor, prudent and reasonable as could be 
listened to. 

Of course, the holiday given by Mr. Mar- 
shall Field to his sub-cashier and leading 
saleswoman had begun on April 16, the day 
after the reading of the will. The two girls 
were no longer obliged to attend at the shop 
in Madison Street. This, however, was the 
cause of some anxiety to the wiser of the 
two, for if this absence were prolonged for 
weeks or months, could their employer dis- 
pense with their services for so long ? 

* We have made a mistake," said Lizzie 
Wag. 

“ Agreed, said Jovita Foley,“ and we will 
continue to make a mistake as long as is 
necessary." 

And so saying, the nervous and impres- 
sionable personage went on walking back- 
wards and forwards in the little apartment 
in Sheridan Street. She opened the only 
bag which contained the clothes for the 
journey; she made sure that nothing had 
been forgotten for a tour of long duration, 
perhaps; she counted and re-counted the 
disposable money— all their savings con- 
verted into paper or cash, which the hotels, 
railways, and carriages, and the unexpected 
would devour, to the great desolation of 
Lizzie Wag ; and she talked about it all with 
the other lodgers, so numerous in these 
immense beehives of Chicago, seventeen 
storeys high. And she went down and up in 
the lift each time she heard of something 
new in the newspapers or from the shouters 
in the street. 


By JULES VERNE, 


Author of * Captain Len Guu,’ Simon Hart," ete. etc, 
7 ! , 


CHAPTER XI.— THE ANXIETIES OF JOVITA FOLEY. 


„Ah, my dear," she said one day. "He 
has gone, this Mr. Real; but where is he? 
He has not even let anyone know his route 
to Kansas." 

And, in fact, the smartest detectives of the 
local press had been unable to get on the 
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track of the young painter, of whom they did 
not expect to get any news before the 15th — 
that is to say, a week after Jovita Foley and 
Lizzie Wag had been sent forth on to the rail- 
roads of the Union. 

“Well, to speak frankly," said Lizzie 


Something New in the Newspapers, 


OR, THE WILL OF AN ECCENTRIC. 


Wag, “of all our competitors, this young 
man interests me most — 

"Because he wished you a pleasant 
journey, is it not ? " asked Jovita Foley. 

* And also because he seems to me to be 
worthy of all the favours of fortune——” 
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* After you, Lizzie, I imagine." 

* No, before me." 

“ I understand,” replied Jovita. If you 
were not one of the seven, your good wishes 
would be for him." 

* And they are, all the same." 
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* Quite so; but as you are playing in the 
game, and I also.as your intimate friend, 
before imploring heaven for this Max Real, 
[ beg that you will implore it for me. 
Besides, I tell you we do not know where he 
is - not far from Fort Riley, I suppose, unless 
some accident. ——"' 

“ Let us hope not, Jovita.” 

" Let us hope not is understood, my dear; 
it is understood A 

And in this way Jovita Foley most often 
replied, ironically, to the observations of the 
timorous Lizzie Wag. 

Then, getting excited again, she said to 
her: “You never talk to me about that 
horrible Tom Crabbe, for he is on the road 
with his keeper—to Texas. Have you no 
good wishes for the crustacean ? ” 

* I hope, Jovita, that fate will not send us 
into countries too far away.” 

Bah, Lizzie!” 

“Nee, Jovita, we are only women, and a 
neighbouring State would suit us better —-” 

* Agreed, Lizzie; but if fate does not push 
gallantry so far as to spare our weakness—if 
it sends us to the Atlantic Ocean—to the 
Pacific Ocean- or to the Gulf of Mexico, we 
shall be obliged to submit — -” 

„We shall submit, because vou wish it." 

* It is not. because I wish it, but. because 
it must be done, Lizzie. You think only of 
the departure, never of the arrival—the 
grand arrival, the sixty-third square—-and I 
think of it night and day, and of the return 
to Chicago —where the millions await us in 
the safe of this excellent notary -~."” 

“Yes. These famous millions of the 
heritage," said Lizzie Wag, smiling. 

"Look here, Lizzie. Have the other 
players made so much fuss about accepting 
it? Are not the Titburys on the road to 
Maine? " 

‘Poor people! I pity them." 

“Ah, you will make me angry! 
claimed Jovita F oley. 

And you, if you do not keep quiet. if you 
continue to make yourself so nervous as you 
have been doing during the last week, vou 
will make yourself ill, and I shall have to 
stay here to look after you. I warn you ——" 

“Me! Il! You ure mad! It is my 
nerves which will keep me going, which will 
give me endurance, and I shall be nervous 
all through the journey! 

„Well, then. Jovita. it wil! not be you who 
will go to bed, but I shall do s0.” 

" You! You! Well—do think better of 
being ill!” exclaimed the very excellent and 
too expansive damsel, throwing herself on 
Lizzie Wag's neck. 

“Then be calm," answered Lizzie Wag, 
replying to her kisses, “and all will go 
well.“ 

Jovita Foley, with great effort, contrived 
to control herself, alarmed at the thought of 
her young friend being laid up on the day of 
departure. 

On the 7th, in the morning. when fhe 
returned from the Auditorium, Jovita Foley 
brought the news that the fourth to start, 
Harris T. Kymbale, had got six points, and 
had to go first to the State of New York, to 
the bridge of Niagara, and then to Santa Fe 
in New Mexico. 

Lizzie Wag made but one remark with 
regard to this, and that was that the 
“Tribune” reporter would have to pay a 
line. 

“That will hardly cause his journal any 
trouble,” said Jovita. 

“No, Jovita; but it would give us very 
much trouble if we were obliged to pay a 
thousand dollars at the beginning. or even 
in the course, of our journey." 

And the other replied as usual bs & toss 
‘of the head signifying, “That wil not 
happen. No! That w ill not happen." 

Really this was what worried her most, 
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although she would not let it be seen. And 
every night during a troubled sleep, which 
often kept Lizzie awake, she raved in a loud 
voice of the bridge, the inn, the labyrinth, 
the well, the prison, those unfortunate 
squares where the players had to pay fines, 
single. double, treble, to be allowed to 
continue the game. 

At last May 8 arrived, and next day the 
young travellers would start on their 
journey; and with merely the live coals 
that Jovita Foley had been playing with for 
& week or more they could have fired an 
express locomotive that would have taken 
them to the extremity of America. 

It need not be said that Jovita Foley had 
bought a general guide to journeys across 
the United States, the best and most 
complete of the guide-books, which she 
turned over and read and re-read incessantly, 
although she was not in a position to study 
one route more than another. 

But to be quite up-to-date it was only 
necessary for her to consult the newspapers 
of the metropolis or any other town. Com- 
munications were opened at once between 
each State as it was introduced into the 
game, and especially between the places 
indicated by William J. Hypperbone. ‘The 
post, the telephone, the telegraph, were 
working all day long. Morning papers, 
evening papers, containing columns of infor- 
mation, more or less veracious, more or less 
fantastic even, it must be confessed. It is 
true that the reader and the subscriber were 
agreed on one point: rather false news than 
no news at all. 

It will be understood that this information 
depended on the players and their way of 
procedure. For instance, with regard to 
Max Real, if the information was not trust- 
worthy it was because he had taken nobody 
but his mother into his confidence. Not 
having been recognised at Omaha or Kansas 
City. or on board the Dean liichmond, tlie 
reporters had sought for trace of him in vain, 
and knew not what had become of him. 

A no less profound obscurity still enveloped 
Hermann Titbury. There was no doubt 
that he had started on the 5th with Mrs. 
Titbury. and that he was no longer at the 
house in Robey Street, nor was the servant, 
the female dragon we have mentioned. 
jut what they did not know was that they 
were travelling under an assumed name, 
and the reporters were helpless to discover 
them on their journey. Apparently there 
would be no certain news of this couple until 
the day when they went to the post-office at 
Calats to receive the telegram. 

The information was more complete with 
regard to Tom Crabbe. Starting on the 3rd 
from Chicago in a very ostentatious fashion, 
Milner and his companion had been viewed 
and interviewed in the principal cities on 
their route, and finally at New Orleans, 
where they had embarked for Galveston in 
Texas. The“ Freie Presse " had been careful 
to remark that the steamer Sherman was of 
American nationality—that is to say, a piece 
of the mother country; and in fact, as it was 
forbidden to the players to leave the national 
territory, it would not do to take passage on a 
foreign ship, even though it remained on the 
waters of the Union. 

As to Harris T. Kymbale, there was no 
"want of news on his &ccount. It came in 
showers like rain in April, for he spared 
neither telegram, article, nor letter that would 
benefit the “Tribune.” Thus people had 
learnv of his passing through Jackson and 
Detroit, and readers were impatiently await- 
ing the account of the receptions organised 
in his honour at Buffalo and Niagara Falls. 

The 7th of May arrived. The next day 
but one, Tornbrock, assisted by George B. 
Higginbotham, would announce in the Audi- 
torium the result of the fifth spin. Still 
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thirty-six hours and Lizzie Wag would know 
her fate. 

It can easily be imagined with what im- 
patience Jovita Foley would have passed these 
two days if she had not been a prey to 
anxieties of the deepest gravity. 

During the night of the 7th, Lizzie War 
was suddenly seized with a very violent ser- 
throat, and she was in a high state of fever 
when she awoke her friend, who slept in the 
next room. 

Jovita Foley at once arose, did what she 
could to help her, gave her some soothing 
drinks, covered her up warmly, and said ts 
her in anything but a confident way: 

“Tt will be nothing, my dear; it will be 
nothing.“ 

* I hope so,” answered Lizzie Wag, for it 
would be to fall ill at & bad time." 

That was the opinion of Jovita Foley, who 
did not even think of going to bed again, but 
stayed to watch by the girl, whose sleep Was 
very painfully troubled. 

Next morning at dawn the whole house 
knew that the fifth player was so unwell that 
it had been necessary to send for a doctor; 
and the doctor came again at nine o'clock. 

The house was informed of what Fad 
occurred, then the street, then the quarter, 
then the section, then the town. for the 
intelligence spread with that electric swift- 
ness that is characteristic of bad news. 

What was there to be astonished at ia 
that? Was not Miss Wag the woman of the 
hour— the personage most in view since th» 
departure of Harris T. Kymbale? Was nz 
public attention fixed on lier the oniy 
heroine among the six heroes of the Hxpper— 
bone mateh ? 

And here was Lizzie Wag ill— seriously i]. 
perhaps—on the eve of the day on which 
destiny was to decide with regard to her! 

The doctor, D. M. P. Pughe. was announced 
a little after nine o'clock. To begin with. he 
asked Jovita Foley about tke patient's tem 
perature. 

Excellent.“ he remarked. 

The doctor then went and sat by the bel- 
side of Lizzie Wag; he looked at her 
attentively, he made her put out her tonz". 
he felt her pulse, he listened to her. he auseu.. 
tated her. Nothing wrong with the heart. 
nothing wrong with the liver, nothing wron: 
with the stomach. At last, after a conscic- 
tious examination which to him was wet: 
four dollars a visit, he said : 

* Tt will not be serious, unless grave comp'i- 
cations intervene." 

* Are these complications to be feared?” 
asked Jovita Foley, troubled at this declars 
tion. 

* Yes, and no,’ ' replied D. M. P. Pugh 
No, if the malady is checked at the outset - 
yes, if. in spite of our care. it is not, ar! 
assumes a development which the remedies 
are powerless to atfect —-—”’ 

„But.“ interrupted Jovita Foley, wher. 
these evasive replies rendered more and mer: 
anxious, “ can you say definitely what is the 
matter with her? ” 

* Yes, decidedly.” 

„Tell me then, doctor." 

„Well, I have diagnosed simple bronchiti-. 
The bases of the two lungs are attackei. 
There is a slight rattle, but the pleura is rc 
affected- -so—up to now—there is no fear «i 
pleurisy-—but .——-" 

„But what? 

* But the bronchitis may degenerate into 
pneumonia, and pneumonia into pulmonar: 
songestion. That is what Icall grave com 
plications.” 

And the practitioner prescribed the usa 
remedies, drops of spirit of aconite, soothirz 
syrups, warm infusions, rest—rest abe 
everything. Then promising to return :^ 
the evening. he left the house in a hurry to 
return to his consulting-room, which t^e 


reporters were already besieging without 
doubt. 

Would the possible complications occur, 
and if they occurred, when would it be ? 

In the presence of this event, Jovita Foley 
was nearly losing her head. During the 
hours that followed, Lizzie Wag appeared to 
suffer more and be more depressed. Shiver- 
ing announced a second attack of fever, the 
pulse beat with irregular frequency, and the 
prostration increased. 

Jovita Foley, as much overcome mentally 
2s the patient was physically, did not leave 
the bedside, interrupting herself only to look 
at her, to wipe her heated forehead, to pour 
out the spoonfuls of draught, while she 
abandoned herself to the most distressing 
reflections and just recriminations against 
such conspicuous misfortune. 

* No!" she said to herself, “no! It is 
not a Crabbe, it is not a Titbury, who would 
have had an attack of bronchitis on the eve 
of the start, nor a Kymbale, nor a Max Real! 
And neither will it be this Commodore 
Urrican who will have such ill-luck! It 
must be my poor Lizzie, whose health is so 
good —and it is to-morrow—yes! to-morrow, 
that the fifth spin is to take place! And if 
we are sent far away--far away—and if a 
delay of five or six days only prevents our 
being at our post-—and even if the 23rd of 
the month arrives before we leave Chicago — 
and if it is too late to do so—and if we are 
shut out from the game without having begun 
it ——" 

If! if! This unlucky conjunction tossed 
itself about in Jovita Foley's brain. 

Towards three o'clock the attack of fever 
decreased. Lizzie Wag emerged from this 
profound prostration, and the cough appeared 
to be more marked. When her eyes opened 
Jovita Foley was bending over her. 

“ Well," she asked, “how do you feel? 
Better—do you not? What would you like 
me to give you?” 

“A little to drink," replied Lizzie in a 
voice much altered by her sore throat. 

There, my dear—a nice drink of this in 
some warm milk. And then--the doctor has 
ordered it—-there will be a few ——" 

As you please, my good Jovita.” 

“Then it will do by itself " 

** Yes, by itself.” 

** You seem to be a little better.“ 

*You know, dear friend," replied Lizzie 
Wag, that when the fever leaves you, you 
are very low-spirited, but you feel a little 
better." 


“That is convalescence!” exclaimed 
Jovita Foley. “ To-morrow there will be no 
sizns of it." 

“ Convalescence —already —— ” murmured 


the patient, trying to smile. 

* Yes—already—and when the doctor 
returns he will say if you can get up.” 

“ Between us—confess, my good Jovita, 
that I have indeed no chance." 

* No chance—you —-” 

* Yes, and fate made a mistake in not 
choosing you in my place. To-morrow you 
will be at the Auditorium, and you will start 
the same day —-—" 

“I start—leaving you 
Nover!“ 

I know how to make you!“ 

“That is not the point," said Jovita 
Foley; “I am not the fifth player I am 
not the future heiress of the late Hypper- 
bone-—you are! But think a little. No 
harm will be done even if we start two days 
late. There will still remain thirteen days for 
the journey, and in thirteen days you can go 
from one end of the United States to an- 
other.” 

Lizzie Wag did not care to say that her 
illness might last a week, and —who knows — 
perhaps beyond the regulation fortnight. 
She contented herself with saying: 


in this state? 


“ promise, Jovita, to get well as soon as 
possible." 


"And I ask no more. But—for the 
moment-— you have talked enough. Do not 
tire yourself —try to sleep a little. I am 


77 


going to sit there, near you —— 

* You will end by falling ill yourself.” 

*[! Never fear. And, besides, we have 
good neighbours who would take my place if 
it were necessary. Sleep in all confidence, 
Lizzie.” 


And after pressing her friend's hand,. 


Lizzie turned over and soon became sleepy. 
But what disquieted and annoyed Jovita 
Foley was that in the afternoon the street 
presented a scene of animation quite unusual 
in this tranquil quarter. The noise was 
enough to trouble the repose of Lizzie Wag, 
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“ Perfectly, if the game finishes in a few 
spins —and that is possible.“ 

* And if it lasts for months ? ” 

“ How can you reckon with chance ? ” 

And a thousand sayings of that sort. 

It need hardly be said that a number of 
inquirers presented themselves at Jovita 
Foley's door.  Insist as they might, she 
refused to see them. Whereupon contra- 
dictory news, manifestly exaggerated or false 
in every way, spread through the town. 
But Jovita held out, contented herself with 
approaching the window and anathematising 
the noise in the street. The only exception 
she made was in the case of one of Marshall 


Field’s staff, to whom she gave very 
reassuring news—a cold—a mere cold. 
Between four and five o'clock in the 


zo 


‘t That is convalescence ! "' 


even, on the ninth floor of the house. 
Spectators moved about the pavement. 
Business men stopped and inquired of each 
other at the door of No. 19. Carriages 
arrived noisily and departed at full trot to- 
wards the chief quarters of the town. 

How is she? " said some. 

* Not so well," replied the others. 

“ They say it is gastric fever.” 

“ No, typhoid.” 

“Ah! poor girl! There are people who 
are indeed out of luck.” 

" Yet, she is one of the seven in the 
Hypperbone match.” 

» A fine thing if you cannot take advantage 

of it.” 
_ “And even when she is fit to go by train, 
is she capable of standing the fatigue of so 
much travel?“ 


evening, as the uproar redoubled, she put 
her head out and recognised amid a group 
in great agitation— whom ?- Hodge Urrican. 
He was accompanied by a man of about 
forty, who looked like a sailor, vigorous, 
thick-set, fidgety, gesticulating. You would 
have taken him to be more violent, more 
irascible than even the terrible Commodore. 

Certainly it was not out of sympathy for 
his young competitor that Hodge Urrican 
was that day in Sheridan Street, that he 
was walking under her windows, that he 
devoured them with his look. And Jovita 
Foley noticed distinctly that his companion, 
more demonstrative, shook his fist like a 
man who cannot control himself. 

When those around him assured him that 
the illness of Lizzie Wag was reduced to a 
mere indisposition ; 
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“What imbecile says that?” he yelled. 
The personage called upon did not make 
himself known for fear of an unlucky blow. 

* Bad she is bad!” declared the Commo- 
dore. 

* Worse and worse," added his companion. 
„And if anyone says the contrary ——"' 

„Come, Turk, restrain yourself.“ 

“ Restrain myself!” replied Turk, rolling 
his tiger's eyes in fury. *'It is easy for you, 
my Commodore, who are the most patient of 
men! But I—to hear people talking like 
that—drives me out of my mind—and when 
I am like that ——”’ 

* Good—that will do!" ordered Hodge 
Urrican, getting his arm away from him 
with a shake. 

From these few phrases it was to be 
believed—what no one thought probable — 
that there existed a man below compared 
with whom Hodge Urrican would pass as an 
angel of gentleness ! 

In any case, if the two were there, it was 
in the hope that they would get some bad 
news, and make certain that the Hypperbone 
match would be contested by no more than 
six players. 

That was what Jovita Foley thought, and 
she restrained herself from going down into 
the street. How she would have liked to 
treat these two individuals as they deserved, 
at the risk of being devoured by the wild 
beast with the face of a man! 

In short, from this state of affairs it 
resulted that the news in the early papers, 
published about six o'elock in the evening, 
was full of the strangest contradictions. 

According to some, Lizzie Wag's indis- 
position had yielded to the doctor's first 
remedies, and her departure would not be 
delayed for & single day. 


According to others, the illness was not of 


a serious character, but a certain amount of 
rest would be necessary, and Miss Wag 
would not be able to start before the end of 
the week. 

Now it was the ‘(Chicago Globe " and the 
“ Chicago Evening Post," with whom the girl 
was a favourite, who were the most 
alarmist ; consultation of the princes of science 
—an operation necessary—Miss Wag had 
broken—an arm, said the first—a_ leg, 
said the second. In fact, a letter, signed 
“Jovita Foley," had been sent to Mr. 
Tornbrock, testamentary executor of the 
deceased, informing him that the fifth 
competitor renounced her share in the 
heritage. 

The * Chicago Mail," whose editor seemed 
to espouse the sympethies and antipathies 
of Commodore Urrican, did not hesitate to 
declare that Lizzie Wag had taken her last 
breath between 4.45 and 4.47 that after- 
noon! 

When Jovita Foley heard this news, she 
felt anything but well. Fortunately, Dr. 
Pughe, at his evening visit, reassured her in 
a certain measure. 

“No,” he repeated. “It is only simple 
bronchitis. There is no symptom of the 
terrible pneumonia, nor of the terrible pul- 
monary congestion —at present, at least. A 
few days of quiet and repose will be 
enough ——’’ 

How many? 

„Perhaps seven or eight.“ 

* Seven or eight!“ 

* And on condition that the patient is not 
exposed to currents of air.“ 

“Seven or eight days!" repeated the 
unhappy Jovita Foley, twisting her hands. 

" That is, if serious complications do not 
occur!” 

The night was not a very good one. Fever 
came on again — the atteck lasting till morn- 
ing and causing an abundant perspiration. 
But the sore throat was better. 

Jovita Foley did not go to bed. These 


. Wag went to sleep. 
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interminable hours she passed at the bedside 
of her poor friend. What nurse could have 
surpassed her in care, attention, and zeal! 
But she would not have yielded her place to 
anyone. 

The next day, after a few minutes of 
sickness and morning restlessness, Lizzie 

It was the 9th of May, and the fifth spin 
of the teetotum was to take place in the 
Auditorium. ME 

Jovita Foley would have given ten years 
of her life to be there. But to leave the 
patient—no —it was not to be thought ot. 
But it came about in this way. Lizzie Wag 
awoke, and, calling her companion, said to 
her: 

* My good Jovita, ask our neighbour to 
take your place near me ——" 

“ You wish me—— ”’ 

“I wish you to go to the Auditorium. It 
is at eight o’clock—is it not?“ 

“ Yes, eight o'clock." 

“ Well, you can be back in twenty minutes 
afterwards. I should like to know you were 
there and if you believe in my chance ——”’ 

* If I believe in it!" Jovita Foley had 
exclaimed three days before. But now she 
made no answer. She put a kiss on her 
patient's forehead and called the neighbour, 
an excellent woman, who installed heraelf at 
the side of the bed. "Then she went down, 
threw herself into a carriage, and was driven 
to the Auditorium. 

It was & quarter to eight when Jovita 
Foley arrived at the door of the building, 
which was already crowded. Recognised as 
soon as she entered, she was assailed with 
questions. 

How is Lizzie Wag? 

“ Perfectly well," she declared, asking to 
be allowed to pass on to the stage—which 
she did. 

The girl's death had been formally 
affirmed by the morning newspnpers, and 
some of the people were astonished that her 
most intimate friend had come—and not 
even in mourning. 

At ten minutes to eight the president and 
members of the Eccentric Club, escorting 
Tornbrock, always with his aluminium 
spectacles, appeared on the stage and sat 
down before the table. 

The board was opened under the notary's 
eyes. Five minutes more and eight o'clock 
wpuld strike. 

Suddenly & voice of thunder broke the 
silence which had been obtained, not with- 
out difficulty. 

This voice was that of the Commodore. 
Hodge Urrican asked permission to make 
a simple observation, which was accorded 
him. 

„It seems to me, Mr. President," said he, 
louder and louder as the sentence developed — 
"it seems to me that to conform to the 
precise wishes of the deceased, it will not be 
correct to make this fifth spin, inasmuch as 
the fifth competitor is not in a state ——" 

“Yes! yes!” yelled a few of those in 
the group around Urrican, one voice more 
enraged than the others being that of the 
violent man who had accompanied him 
beneath Jovita Foley’s windows the night 
before. 

“Be quiet, Turk, be quiet!” said the 
Commodore, as if he were talking to a dog. 

„Quiet, indeed —— 

„This moment." 

Turk resigned himself to silence beneath 
the thunderous look of Hodge Urrican, who 
continued: 

* And if I make this proposition, it is be- 
cause I have serious reasons for believing 
that the fifth competitor will not be able to 
start either to-day —to-morrow — —"' 

“Not even in eight days? ” shouted one 
of the spectators at the back. 


* Nor in eight days, nor in fifteen, nor in 
thirty," affirmed Commodore Urrican, * for 
she died this morning at forty-seven 
minutes past five." 

A long murmur followed this declaration. 
But above it was immediately heard a 
feminine voice repea‘ing three times: 

"It is false—false—false—for I, Jovita 
Foley, left Lizzie Wag twenty-five minutes 
ago, alive and well." 

Then the clamour recommenced, and re- 
newed protests from the Urrican group. 
After the formal declaration of the 
commodore, Lizzie Wag evidently did not 
know how to behave properly. He had said 
she was dead, and she certainly ought to be 


dead. 


But now it would be difficult to take 
notice of Hodge Urrican’s observation. 
Nevertheless, that irrepressible personage 
insisted on modifying his argument as 
follows: 

„Be it so- the fifth competitor is not dead. 
but she is almost as bad. And so, under 
these circumstances, I demand that my 
spin be advanced forty-eight hours, and that 
the spin about to be announced should be 
that of the sixth competitor, who for the 
future shall be ranked as the fifth.“ 

Renewed thunder of shouts and shuftling 
of feet on the part of Urrican's partisans, 
who were well worthy of sailing under his 
flag. 
At last Tornbrock managed to calm this 
noisy assembly, and when silence was 
established he said : 

“The proposal of Mr. Hodge Urrican is 
based on an erroneous interpretation of the 
wishes of the testator, and is opposed to the 
rules of the Noble Game of the United 
States of America. Whatever the state of 
health of the fifth competitor, and whether 
this state will be such as to remove her from 
the number of the living, my duty as 
testamentary executor of the late William J. 
Hypperbone is none the less to proceed to 
this spin on this 9th of May, and on behalf 
of Miss Lizzie Wag. In a fortnight, if she 
is not at her post, dead or not, she will be 
deprived of her rights, and the game will 
continue to be played by the six com- 
petitors." 

Vehement protests from Hodge Urricen. 
He contended in & furious voice that Torn- 
broek had falsely interpreted the will. 
although the notary's action was approv-d 
by the Eccentric Club. And in shouting his 
threatening phrases, the Commodore, red with 
anger as he. was, appeared pale beside his 
companion, whose face had become scarlet. 

But he felt he must restrain Turk to 
prevent & disaster. He seized him as he 
was trying to get away. 

„Where are you going? " he asked. 

„There,“ replied Turk, pointing to the 
stage with his fist. 

“To—?” 

“To take that Tornbrock by the skin of 
his neck and throw him out like a por- 
poise. ——" 

“ Here—Turk—here! " commanded Hodge 
Urrican. 

And you could hear in Turk’s inside a 
deep growling like that of a subdued wild 
beast who would gladly have devoured his 
subduer. 

Eight o’clock struck. 

Instantly a deep silence fell on all. 

Then Tornbrock—perhaps a little more 
excited than usual-—gave the spins. 

Tornbrock invited George B. Higginbotham 
and his colleagues to verify the numbers, 
and in a clear voice he said : 

*" Six--and—three. Nine!” 

A lucky number, for it took the fifth com- 
petitor at a bound to the twenty-sixth 
square, the State of Wisconsin. 

(To be continued.) 
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*' Sufficient to appeal to the sailor’s sympathies.” 


CHAPTER I. 


1 was late in the evening at San Diego, 
in the autumn of the year 1832. 
There was no moon, but the stars shone 
so brightly in the clear, dry atmosphere, 
that it was easy to distinguish objects at 
some little distance. 

A young fellow in the dress of a sailor 
was making his way through the narrow 
streets that bordered the port, when he 
heard a sudden shout, followed by fierce 
exclamations and Mexican yells. With- 
out pausing to consider whether it was 
prudent to interfere, the young fellow 
grasped tightly a cudgel he had that day 
cut, and ran to the spot where it was 
evident that a conflict was going on. 

It was but some forty yards away, and 
as he approached he made out four 
figures who were dodging round a door- 
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way, and 
were  evi- 
dently at- 


tacking some one 
standing there. 
The inequality of 
the combat was sufti- 
cient to appeal at once 
to the sailor's sympa- 
thies. The sand that 
lay thick in the street 
had deadened his foot- 
steps, and his presence 
was unmarked till his 
stick descended with a 
sharp crack on the up- 
lifted wrist of one of the assailants, elicit- 
ing & cry of pain, while the knife the 
would-be assassin held flew across the 
Street. 

One of the man's companions turned 
savagely upon the new-comer, but the 
sailors arm was already raised and the 
cudgel alighted with such force on the 
man's head that he fell stunned to the 
ground. This unexpected assault caused 
the other two assailants to pause and look 
round, and in an instant the defender of 
the doorway bounded forward and hurled 
his knife into one of their bodies, while the 
other at once fled, followed by the man 
whose wrist had been disabled bv the 
sailor's first blow. 

" Carambo, senor!” the Mexican said; 
* von have rendered me a service indeed, 
and I tender you & thousand thanks. I 
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could not have held out much longer, for 
I had been more than once wounded 
before you arrived.” 

* You are heartily welcome, senor. It 
was but a slight business; two blows with 
my stick and the matter was done." 

" You are not a countryman of mine, 
senor,” the other said, for the sailor spoke 
with a strong accent ; * you are a stranger, 
and, as I can see now, a sailor.” 

„That is so. I am an American.” 

* Ah," the other said, speaking this 
time in English. **As you see, I know 
about as much of your tongue as you do 
of mine. I thought you must be a 
stranger even before I observed your 
dress, for street frays are not common in 
this town, whereas in other ports there 
are scores of men ready for any villany, 
and few of my people would care to 
interfere in & fray in which they have no 
personal interest. But do not let us stay 
here; it is best to get out of this 
quarter.“ 

“Shell we do anything with these 
fellows? The one I hit can only be 
stunned, and I should think we ought to 
give him in charge to the watch." 

The other laughed. “ You might wait 
some time before we found them, and 
besides it would give us a deal of trouble. 
No, leave them where they lie; the one 
I struck at least will not get up again in 
a hurry. Now, senor, may I ask the 
name of my preserver? Mine is Juan 
Sarasta.“ i 
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* Mine is William Harland,“ the sailor 
replied. 

“We are friends for life, Senor Har- 
land," the Mexican said, as he held out his 
hand and gripped that of the sailor 
warmly. Where are you staying?“ 

"I am staving nowhere at present," 
the sailor laughed. *“ I deserted from my 
ship three days ago, bought a supply of 
food, and have been some miles up the 
country. I knew that the vessel was to 
sail to-day, and I came back again and 
watched her go out just before sunset, 
and have been sitting on a barrel down at 
the wharf wondering what I was going 
to do, and whether after all it would not 
have been wiser of me to have put up 
with that brute of a captain until we got 
down to Valparaiso.” 

“We will talk all that matter over 
later," the Mexican said. I am staying 
with some friends who will, I am sure, 
make you weleome when I tell them 
that you saved my life.“ 

“T thank you very much," the sailor 
said.“ but no doubt I shall be able to find 
some little inn where I can obtain a 
night's lodging." 

* Such a thing is not to be thought of, 
Senor Harland, and I shall feel very 
much hurt if you do not accept my 
offer.” 

They were now in a wider street, and 
passing a wine-shop from which the light 
streamed out, Harland saw that the 
Mexican was a voung fellow but two or 
three years older than himself, and his 
dress showed him to belong to the upper 
class. The Mexican's glance had been 
as quick as his own, for he said, Why, 
you are younger than I am!” 

* [ am just eighteen.” 

„And I twenty, Were you an officer 
on your ship?“ 

“No. My father is one of the leading 
citizens of Boston; he absolutely refused 
to allow me to follow the sea as a pro- 
fession, although he is a large shipowner 
himself. However, my mind was made up, 
and as I could not go as an officer, I 
went as a sailor. This is not my first 
voyage, for two years ago he let me sail 
in one of his ships as an apprentice, 
making sure that it would have the effect 
of disgusting me with the sea. However, 
the experiment failed, and to his anger I 
returned even fonder of it than when I 
started. He wanted me to go into his 
oilice, but I positively refused, and we 
had a serious quarrel, at the end of which 
I went down to the river and shipped 
before the mast. I know now that I 
behaved like a fool. The captain was a 
brute of the worst sort, the first mate 
was worse, and between them they made 
the ship unbearable. I stood it as long 
as I could, but three days before we got. 
to this port one of the young apprentiees 
whom they had pretty nearly killed 
jumped overboard, and then I made up 
my mind that as soon as we landed I 
would bolt and take my chance of getting 
a berth on board some other ship.” 

*5 But you speak Spanish very fairly, 
senor?” 

* Well, the last ship I was in traded 
along the western coast, putting in at 
every little port; so I picked up a good 
deal of the language, for we were out here 
nearly six months. "The ship I have just 
left did the same; so I have had nearly 
& year on this coast, and having learnt 
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Latin at school, of course it helped ine 
very much. And vou, senor, how do 
you come to speak English ? ” 

"I have been down for the last six 
months in Valparaiso, staying with a 
relation who has a house there, and my 
greatest friends there were some young 
Englishmen of my own age, sons of a 
merchant. My father had spoken of my 
paving a visit to their estates some day, 
and therefore I was glad of the oppor- 
tunity of learning the language. This, 
senor, is the house of my friends.” 

As Harland saw that his companion 
would take no denial, he followed him 
into the house. The young Mexican led 
the way to & pretty room with windows 
to the ground, opening on to a garden. 

“You are late, Senor Juan,” a gentle- 
man said, rising from his seat, but before 
the young man could reply & girl of 
fifteen or sixteen years old cried out, 
„Madre Maria, he is wounded ! ” 

“Tt is nothing serious, and I had 
alinost forgotten it till just now it began 
to smart. I have two, or I think three 
stabs, on my left arm; they are not very 
decp, as I twisted my cloak round it when 
I was attacked. But it would have been 
& very serious business had it not been 
for this gentleman, whom I wish to 
introduce to you, Don Guzman, as the 
saviour of my hfe. He is an American 
gentleman, the son of a wealthy ship- 
owner of Boston, but owing to some 

light disagreement with his father, he 
as worked his way out here as a sailor. 
I ventured to vromise that you would 
extend your hospitality to him.” 

* My house is at your service, senor,” 
the Mexican said courteously. ** One who 
has rendered so great & service to my 
friend Don Juan Sarasta is my friend also. 
Christina, ring the bell. and tell the 


servants to bring hot water and clothes, 


and then do you go to your room while 
we attend to Don Juan's injuries.“ 

The wounds proved to be by no means 
serious; thev were all on the forearm, 
and having to pierce through six or seven 
inches of cloth, had not penetrated very 
far. They had, however, bled freely, and 
although the young man laughed at them 
as mere scratches, he looked pale from 
the loss of blood. 

“A few days, and I shall be all right 
again." 

“I must apologise for not having asked 
vou before," Senor Guzman said to 
Harland, when the wounds were ban- 
daged, “ but have you supped ? ” 

“ Yes, thank you, senor, I bought some 
food as I eame through the town, and ate 
it as I was waiting at the port." 

F NAE you any luggage that I can send 
or2" 

“I have a kit-bag, which I will fetch 
myself in the morning. It is out on the 
plain. I did not care to bring it from the 
town until I knew that the vessel I came 
in had sailed." 

* T ean lend him some things for the 
night.“ Juan said. He is a little taller 
than I nin, but it will be near enough.“ 

Refreshments were now brought 1n. 

* Were they thieves that attacked vou, 
think you, Don Juan?" his host asked, 
after the latter had given a detailed 
account of his adventure. 

“I cannot say, but I own that I have 
an idea it was my life that they wanted, 
rather than my valuables. I had a 
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fancy that a fellow was following me a: 
I went to see the man I had spoken t 
about the mules. Coming back I hear: 
a whistle behind me, and twenty yari- 
farther three men sprang out and ox- 
ran up from behind, so that I don't thin: 
it Was a chance encounter.“ 

Po you suspect anyone? 

The young Mexican hesitated a moe: 
before he answered. No, senor, I hase 
no quarrel with anyone.” 

“I do not see how, indeed, you couli 
have an enemy," Don Guzman siidi. 
“seeing that you have been here only fer 
a fortnight; still it is curious. However. 
I have no doubt there are plenty of fe! 
lows in the town who would put a kuii 
between any man’s shoulders if the» 
thought he was likely to have a fen 
dollars in his pocket. Your watch-cliu: 
may have attracted the eye of one c! 
these fellows, and he may have though: 
it, with the watch attached, well wort: 
the trouble of getting, and would have 
considered it an easy matter, with three 
comrades, to make short work of vou: 
though I own that when you showed fab! 
so determinately, I wonder they did n+ 
make off, for as a rule these fellows ar 
rank cowards.”’ 

Will Harland observed that when tl: 
Don asked if Juan had any suspicion: 
as to the author of the attempt, Donn: 
Christina, who had returned to the rco: 
when his wounds were dressed, glance: 
towards him, as if anxious to hear hi- 
answer. Putting that and the vein: 
Mexican's momentary hesitation together. 
he at once suspected that both he and th 
girl had a strong idea as to who was: 
the bottom of this attempt. 

The subject was not further alluded to 
the conversation turning upon the Unite. 
States, concerning which the Mexicar. 
asked Harland many questions. It is - 
pity so great a distance divides us fro 
them,” he said. It is more effectual tha 
any ocean. and yet perhaps if we wer 
nearer neighbours your people wou! 
disturb our quiet life here. They ar- 
restless and for ever pushing forward 
while we abhor changes and live as oc: 
fathers did three hundred vears age 
You see the mountains act as a barrier t. 
and we have never even tried to 
extend the territory we occupy beyond 
the strip of land between the coast ani 
the mountains, and indeed that is ampi 
for us. Our population has decrease! 
rather than increased since Mexic 
declared its independence in 1821, am 
took what I have always considered t:- 
ill-advised step of expelling all th- 
Spanish residents about six years ago. 

Not that we in this province took a»: 
very active part in the civil wars that f 
ten years raged in Central Mexico, bc 
although the Spanish authorities wer 
bad masters, it must be granted that whi} 
they were here there was more trade an. 
commerce than there has since been. ari 
that the advantages all expected to obt: 
from the revolution have by no mear- 
been obtained. It is curious that ti 
same has been the case in the ot 
countries that gained their independerc. 
In Central America there are consta 
troubles, in Peru things have gone bse 
wards rather than forwards, and Ci: 
alone shows signs of enterprise ar 
advancement. However. these thinz 
do not concern us greatly; we live by tt: 


z 


land and not by the trade; we have all 


. we want or can desire, and live like the 


patriarchs of old on our flocks and 


- herds. 


„Don Juan's father, a man of vigour 


and courage, has shown more enterprise 
. than any of us. for before the beginning 
of the troubles he moved far up a valley 
“running into the heart of the mountains, 


and established himself there. 


He had 


large flocks and herds, and his land was 
 insuflicient to support them, and in spite 
of the warnings of all his friends he 


determined to move. 


So far he has proved 


_himselfa wise man. He began by making 
n Sort of treaty with the Indians of that 
part, by which he agreed to give them a 
considerable amount of blankets and other 
goods if they would bind themselves not 


to interfere with him in any way. 


These 


people have generally proved themselves 
‘faithless in such matters, but this has 


turned out an exception to the rule, and I 


‘believe that he has not lost a single head 
_of cattle since he went out there, and he 


Y 
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is now undoubtedly one of the richest men 
on this coast. The fact that he should 
send his son on to Chili to enlarge his 
mind and prepare him for a trip to the 
United States and even to Earope, shows 
the energy of the man and how far 
removed his ideas are from those of the 
hacienderos in general. I can assure you 
that Juan's departure caused quite a sen- 
sation in this part of the province." 

* Does your father often come down 
here himself, Don Juan?“ 

* He generally comes down once a year 
to arrange for the disposal of the increase 
of his cattle—that is to say, of the tallow 
and hides; as to the meat, it is practically 
of no value. Of course the bullocks are 
killedontheestate. Thedailyconsumption 
is large, for he has upwards of fifty peons 
and vaqueros; but then this is & com- 
paratively smallitem, forhe generally kills 
from eighteen totwent y thousand animals. 
The carcasses are boiled down for the fat 
and that, and the hides are packed on 
great rafts and sent down to the coast. 

(To be continued.) 
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His place is onlv a few miles from the 
Colorado River. When he comes down 
here he takes up a ship which he sends 
round to Loreto, and thence up to the 
mouth of the Colorado." 

How far is his place from here? 

About two hundred miles.“ 

*I should have thought that it would 
have been better to have them here.” 

“No; there is a range of hills about 
half-way betwcen his place and the coast, 
across which it would be difficult to get 
them. Another thing is that there is 
scarce any food by the way, rain seldom 
falls here, and although the land is very 
rich when irrigated, it affords but a scanty 
growth in its wild state, and a herd of 
twenty thousand bullocks could scarcely 
exist on the road, and even if they got here 
would have lost so much fat that they 
would scarce pay for boiling down.“ 

They sat chatting in the verandah until 
nearly midnight, and Don Guzman then 
conducted the young sailor to the chamber 
that had been prepared for him. 
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HOW A BOY SAVED THE SLAVES. 


ust about this time, that grim old growler 


„„ Dingey was superintending his surrep- 


4 


le 


n 


titious preparations, by the light of sundry 


lanterns, and the aid of several big, strong, 


brutal-looking white and black slave-drivers, 
carrying their formidable whips, and armed 
with pistols. The loading of one of his 


biggest waggons with such shivering, miser- 


t 
" 


able slaves as were suleable, being not too old 


-or feeble for labour, was rapidly carried out. 


J Old niggers were always few on the land of 


Sammy Dingey, and sick niggers seldom 


recovered from any illnesses that were at all 


‘serious while they were in his possession. 


The blacks, packed like herrings in a barrel, 


7 
" 
" 


-were all in a very dirty condition, and 
emitted the usual disagreeable odour, and 


‘very little ceremony was extended to the 


+ 
„ 


slave women or their erying children, the 


latter being caught up and pitched into the 
midst of the black crowd in the waggon with 


no more care than so many bundles of hay 


^ would have received. 


r 


After the great heavy waggon had rumbled 


sout of the yard on its desolate and dreary 


way, old Dingey sat down by his red-hot iron 
stove to enjoy a quiet pipe and glass, smiling 


; to himself as he thought of his crafty dodge 
„for defying the law, and intending to ride on 
, when this storm of wind, hail, and snow had 


, abated some of its biting force. 


By A. H. WALL. 


CHAPTER II. 


* T guess," said he, after vigorous pufting 
at bis pipe—“ I guess there ain't nurthin 
that'll lick this 'ere trick o' mine in all 
creation, jest neow," and he indulged in a 
hearty laugh of exultation. Then, presently, 
after a hasty meal and a cup of hot coffee, 
prepared for him by his bustling little negro 
housekeeper, who helped bim into his over- 
coat and comforter, he groped his way to the 
stable, mounted his horse, and galloped 
away after his waggon. 

The snow was deep on the ground and 
still falling as he rode off into the darkness. 
Before he had gone more than a couple of 
miles he saw his waggon slowly mounting a 
steep hill on ahead. The descending snow 
now began to give place to sleet, which soon 
after changed to heavy rain. He also 
noticed with some curiosity that a tall boy 
on horseback, well muffled up, was riding, 
with bent head, at a good pace along a by- 
road, going in the same direction as the 
waggon had taken, and apparently in great 
haste. Before he reached his portable 
human property, however, the boy had 
disappeared in the wild depth of a forest 
stretching away ahead along the winding and 
narrow lower road. 

There was something strange in this. 
Who could the boy be? Why was he out 
at that time of night on a road so desolate 


and in a storm so severe? Where was he 
going? These were the questions Dingey 
asked himself with vague uneasiness over 
and over again, always in vain. 

The dim faint light of morning found the 
slave-owner and his waggon-load of degraded 
humanity approaching the end of their 
journey. 

Before entering Maryland it was deter- 
mined that rest and refreshment should be 
sought at a roadside inn, where the slaves 
could occupy a barn, and be carefully 


guarded and fed, and made to look their best 


in preparation for their sale by auction on 
the following morning. 

There Dingey and his drivers had a rough- 
and-ready wash in the open yard with a 
basin filled from the pump, while the rain was 
still falling. There were a lot of excited 
men drinking, smoking, and arguing inside 
the tavern, and Dingey’s arrival was very 
soon noised abroad amongst them. 

When the owner of the slaves and his 
drivers joined the groups a whole broadside 
of questions was volleyed out upon them as 
to where they had come from, and what 
they had come for, and whose niggers they had 
with them, all which inquiries were cleverly 
evaded ; and very soon Dingey and his men 
were too deep in the mysteries of pumpkin- 


pie to spare words for their interrogators. 
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„Can't talk no-how, jest too 
hungery,” snapped Dingey. 

Before the meal was over, a lad on horse- 
back rode up with a body of mounted police, 
demanding speech of the landlord. When 
that worthy appeared, he was informed that 
he had on his premises a body of niggers 
who were suspected of having stolen à waggon 
and horses, and that the police had the 
authority of Judge McAlister to detain them 
ior some days until proper inquiries could 
be made as to the reality of the charye 
brought against them. The authority was 


neow : 


y 
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brought me by this young gentleman, whom 
I recognise as Judge McAlister's son, said the 
leader of the police. 

So the negroes were forcibly detained, 
despite all the half-maddened Dingey could 
say or do; and, curiously enough, on the 
very day on which the slaves became free 
McAlister sent another message by his son 
Joseph, to the effect that he had investi- 
gated the charge brougnt against the im- 
prisoned slaves, and discovered that it had 
no satisfactory foundation. 

They were all let loose, and young Joe 


had the pleasure of conducting them bas. 
to the place they camo from, where they wei 
all fed and properly looked after until t 
were able to procure service, some on ti, 
farms and plantations, others as dome-: 
servants. 

As to Dingey. no one knew what h. 
become of him for some months afterwai 
and when he did reappear, it wasn't 
for anyone to speak of free slaves in 
hearing. He was, as young Joe often s: 
the worst * copper-head ` in the country. 

[THE END. 
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[* must be now ten years or even more 
since I commenced the series of annual 

articles under the above heading, in the 
interests of the readers of the “B. O..“ 
but the time has at length arrived when 
I find that, as far as I am concerned, 
they must cease. Not that I have lost my 
love for, or interest in, cricket—that time I 
trust may never come—but the leisure 
necessary for the gathering together of the 
material and data for the articles is more than 
many people would suppose, and is far more 
than I have at present liberty to afford, and 
therefore, much as I regret it, this must be 
regarded as my last collection of ** Curiosities.” 

However, there perhaps could not have 
been a better moment at which to cease, for, 
besides the past season having been in many 
people’s idea the last of the century, it has 
also been richer in curiosities than any 
previous one in my knowledge, and so will 
forn a fitting climax. 

Let me start as usual with school cricket, 
and with the most extraordinary scoring- 
match in that department of the game 
that has ever taken place. I refer to the 
Senior House match at Clifton College, 
between Clarke’s and North Town, which 
commenced on June 22 on a Thursday, 
and was completed on the following Wednes- 
dav, when the former scored 836 to the 
latter's 87 and 61. Such a score by boys 
would have been remarkable in itself, but 
when it is seen that ore boy, A. E. J. Collins, 
who I believe was at the time under fourteen, 
carried his bat through the innings for 628 
not out, it is ten times more so. This 
* pocket W. G.“ was batting for six hours and 
fifty minutes, his innings being continued in 
uncqual instalments through five days, and 
during that period he hit 1 six, 4 fives, 31 
fours, 33 threes, and 146 twos. Nor did his 
efforts end here, for when it came to his 
wearied opponents’ turn to bat, he obtained 
no less than 11 wickets in their two innings. 
Collins’s score is the record score known to 
have been made by a batsman in a game of 
any description, the previous best having 
been Stoddart's 485, at Hampstead. It is 
curious also that it was in a Clifton College 
game that E. F. S. Tylecote made 404 in 1868. 

After this all other curiosities seem 
dwarfed, but still they must be recorded : 1809 
was remarkable for effective bowling, and 
this statement applies to school as well as 
other cricket. On May 6, for Headford 
against Galway Grammar School, Algie 
bowled 7 overs, for 6 wickets and 8 runs. 
On June 7, for Kilworth Grammar School v. 
Rawlins School, Quorn, Jones took 9 wickets 
for 13. On the 5th, for Sunnydale School v. 
St. George's School, A. H. Möllmann took 6 
wickets for 8 runs, and C. A. L. Payne, who 
did the hat trick in his first over, 4 for 3; 
and three days later against  Daleloys, 
Móhnann took 5 wickets for 5 runs, and 
Andrews 6 for 7. On June 3, Richards, 
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playing for Dover College v. R. North 
Lancashire Regiment, took 7 wickets for 8 
runs. 

There was a very curious tie match on 
May 27, when former pupils of Daniel 
Steward's College opposed Edinburgh Aca- 
demy. The former went in, and scored 64. 
The Academy equalled this, with the loss of 4 
wickets, but the remaining 6 wickets fell in 
two overs, without any addition to the score. 
On July 15, Lancing College beat Brighton 
College by 3runs. In the big school matches 
Eton beat Winchester by 1 wicket, but then 
Winchester, probably suffering from excite- 
ment and nervousness, dropped a catch just 
before the finish. and when the match was a 
tie, failed to run a man out. It was a 
splendid game all through, though Win- 
chester gave away 50 extras. Harrow v. 
Eton ended in a draw (1 almost wrote, as 
usual, so frequent have they been of late): 
Eton 274 and 264 for 2 wickets, Harrow 283 
and 133 for 5 wickets. The Harrow captain, 
Dowson, playing this year for the fifth time, 
was the best all-round man in the teams; 
but Longman, Grenfell, and Gilliat were all 
good. In the seeond innings Longman and 
Grenfell got the same number of runs; both 
hit 10 fours, and both were Howled by 
Wylde. In the Marlborough match, on 
August 3 and 4, the Marlborough captain 
R. H. Spooner, scored 198,.and a few days later, 
on the 17th, 18th. 19th, he made hisappearance 
in first-class cricket, scoring 44 and 83 for 
Lancashire v. Middlesex. For a parallel to 
this we have to go back to 1890, when 
Archie MacLaren, the Harrow boy, scored 
108 for Lancashire v. Sussex at Brighton. 
One more item and I finish with school 
cricket: playing for Christ. College, Black- 
heath r. Roan's School, Greenwich, H. M. 
Lawson made 201 not out in one minute 
under the two hours. 

In the larger field of cricket generally, I will 
start with some big performances, and there 
were many last year. On May 11, 12, 13, 
in Yorkshire v. Somersetshire the former 
made 499 to the latter’s 125 and 73. Surrey, 
the champions, have also been going particu- 
larly strong, and when they played Somer- 
setshire, on May 29, 30, 31, they scored 811 
(Abel 357 not out. Hayward 158, V. F. 8. 
Crawford 129) to the latter's 234 and 198. 
Surrey's score was the highest evor made on 
the Oval, and has only once been beaten in 
county cricket, when in 1896 Yorkshire made 
887 against Warwickshire. Previous to this 
match Surrey’s best score was 603 against 
Sussex, in 1888. Abel's innings lasted more 
than 8} hours, and his is the next highest to 
MacLaren's 424. On June 8, 9, 10, Notts 
scored 607 (A. O. Jones 250, Shrewsbury 146) 
against Gloucestershire's 306 and 193 for 
five wickets. On June 26, 27, 28, Sussex 
scored 124 and 561 (G. Brann 157, Ranjit- 
sinhji 197) against the 457 of Surrey. All 
the Surrey eleven made double figures, the 


smallest being 20 by Richardson; and 
the same dates Kent. in their 
innings v. Notts, made 411 for 2 wisk 
(Hearne 162 not out, J. R. Mason 1 
not out). There was a third match on tt- 
dates, Australia v. Derbyshire, in which + 
former made 533 (‘Trumble 100, Noble 1 
Darling 134 not out). In the two Gem 
men v. Players matches at the Oval a 
Lord's on July 6, 7, 8, and 10, 11, 12, rest 
tively. there was big scoring; in the forni 
the Players made 647 and won in an innii. 
In the latter, the Gents made 480. and |. 
their revenge on the same lines. It was 
this match that Jephson took 6 wickets : 
21 with lobs. On the latter of these da- 
Lancashire, in playing Leicestershire, in... 
590 (Tyldesley 249). When Yorkshire plas- 
Middlesex on July 20, 21, 22. they made 57 
On July 21. 22, Hampshire Rovers made ta: 
for 7 wickets against the 209 and 352 
United Service. Sussex scored 414 and 14: 
for 4 wickets against the 624 for 4 wicket- a. 
Australia on July 27, 28, 29. Warwieks).:r 
scored 605 against Leicestershire on July 31. 
and August 1 and 2. On August 2 ani 3 
Old Cliftonians made 502 for 3 Fiche 
against tlie United Service, and on the 7ti. 
sth, and 9th, Essex scored 673 (F. L. Fane 207! 
against the 194 and 256of Leicestershire. 6: 
the 4th and 5th of this month Cheshire Gente 
men made 567 for 8 wickets against Ludi. 
and on the 10th, llth, and 12th, Sur: 
made 551 for 7 against Yorkshire's 704. 

And now for the contrasts. May 15. 16. 17. 
were very fatal days; in M.C.C. and Grousi 
v. Leicestershize the latter's second inoin- 
totalled 30; A. J. Webbe's Eleven couid a 
make 43 and 90 against Oxford Univerzit: 
und Gloucestershire's effort against Yo 
shire resulted in 44 and 74. The Mididle« 
v. Somerset match, on May 22, 23, 24. w- 
also remarkable. The former made 88. t: 
latter 35 and 44. The whole match if. 
Flowers’ benefit) took less than three ho 
In Somerset's first innings, J. T. Hean 
took 5 wickets for 14, and Trott 4 for 18: 
their second innings J. T. Hearne 3 fer < 
Trott 7 for 13, while Tyler took 8 Middies- 
wickets for 42. Four men failed to ma): 
run for their side in two attempts, and ti: 
were 12 ducks’ eggs in the two 8Sop 
innings. When Leicestershire played 
Australians on June 22, 23, 24, their sce 
innings produced 28. Seven wickets v 
down for 4 runs. Noble took 7 wick«ts 
15, and Jones à for 5. On July 13, 14. . 
and Surrey met: the former made 37 
176; the latter 145 and 70 for 1 wn. 
On May 27, Hillesley scored 3 byes 
against Rangeworth, and on June 10 a> 
deenshire scored 10 against Forfarshire: 

Now let us look at some big individun |: 
ting. For Cambridge University v. Sur) 
on May 25, 26. 27, Jessop had 43 rans. 
off 7 overs. On June 12. 13. 14. in: 
Hants v. Somerset match, for the fo: 
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A. Ward (Lancashire). 
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Lord Hawke ( Yorkshire). 


D. L. A. Jephson (Surrey). 


McLaren (Lancashire), 


A. J. Webbe (Middlesex). 


J. Briggs ( Lancashire). 


Brown (Yorkshire). 
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Major Poore made 104 and 119 not out, thus 
joining W. G. Grace (who has done it three 
times), Brann, Ranjitsinhji, Stoddart, Tyl- 
desley, Stour, and C. B. Fry ; and during the 
next three days, in the Hampshire v. 
Lancs match, he made his third consecutive 
hundred. Grace, Stour, Abel, Ranjitsinhji, 
MacLaren, Wynyard, and Tyldesley have 
also done this. On June 22, 23, 24, in the 
tirst innings of Lancashire v. Somersetshire 
match, 56 were hit in four overs of Tyler's 
by Sugg and Baker. Sugg hit a single, and 
Baker made 2 sixes and 2 fours off the re- 
maining balls of the first over. Before the 
partnership came to an end it had realised 
127 in 50 minutes. The week ending July 
29 was fruitful in big hitting. For the 
Australians, Victor Trumper made 300 not 
out against Sussex, which was the highest 
score ever hit by an Australian in this 
country ; in the same match C. B. Fry made 
181, Killick 106, and Worrall 128. For 
Worcestershire v. Hants, W. L. Foster made 
140 and 172 not out, and his brother, R. E. 
Foster, 134 and 101 not out—this is a 
record ; and Major Poore rade 122 for Hants; 
P. Perrin, for Essex, made 196 against 
Derbyshire, and 109 against Kent. In 
Lanes v. Notts, Albert Ward made 100, and 
W. Gunn 116. Hayes made 131 for Surrey 
v. Australians ; while in the Hants v. War- 
wickshire match (Hants 425, Warwickshire 
657 for 6 wickets), A. J. Hill, ior former, 
made 168, and W. G. Quaife 207 not out, A. 
C. S. Glover 119 not out; and T. S. Fish- 
wick 109 for the latter. When Hants 
played Somerset, July 20, 21, 22, Major Poore 
made 304, the innings being closed at 672 
for 7 wickets ; and against the Australians, on 
August 3, 4, 5, he scored a 7-—4 for an over- 
throw; and Captain Bradford was no-balled 
for throwing. On August 14, 15, 16, in 
Gloucestershire v. Warwickshire, Champain 
hit à 4 off every ball of an over of Santall's, 
and in Manchester v. Liverpool the latter 
made their last 90 runs in twenty-two minutes. 

In bowling there have been many curio- 
sities. To commence early in the season, on 
May 11, 12, 13, in the Australian and Essex 
match, when the former sustained their first 
defeat, in their second innings Young's 
analysis read, 14.4 overs, 6 maidens, 32 
runs, 7 wickets. And in their next match, 
that with Surrey, on May 15, 16, and 17, 
their bowler, Howell, got & wicket with the 
first ball he bowled in England, and then 
took all the other Surrey wickets, only 28 
runs being hit from him. His analysis read, 
23.2 overs, 14 maidens, 28 runs, 10 wickets. 
When Middlesex met Notts, June 22, 23. 24, 
they had not sustained a defeat, and in their 
second innings they required but 120 to win, 
when J. Gunn was put on, and he took the 
first five wickets, having only 2 runs hit off 
him. He commenced by bowling Warner 
with the score at 8. He then did the hat trick 
with Hayman, Ford, and Rawlin, and after- 
wards bowled Trott; but then his cunning 
left him. and he could not get another 
wicket. He took the 5 for 15, and in the 
match 10 for 66. In the first innings he 
had in half an hour disposed of four bats- 
men, without a run being scored off him. On 
the same date, in the Essex v. Derbyshire 
match, Hulme, for the latter, in the second 
innings, was almost unplayable; he took 6 
wickets for 29, and in the first innings the 
same number for 52. On July 1, for M.C.C. and 
Ground v. High Wycombe, Trott took 7 wickets 
for 5 runs, doing the hat trick. Playing for 
Yorkshire v. Leicestershire on July 17, 18, 
19, in the second innings Brown took 4 wickets 
in à overs for 9 runs. On the 24th, 25th, 
and 26th of the same month, Bull, playing 
for Essex r. Derbyshire, in his last 10 overs 
took 5 wickets for 16. At the end of Essex's 
innings r. Kent, on July 27, 28, 29, Brad. 
ley'5 znalysis after lunch rcad 8.4 overs, 
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2 maidens. 25 runs, 5 wickets, including the 
hat trick with Bull, Russell, and Young. In 
Australia’s match with Kent, on August 10, 
11, 12, the last 5 wickets in their first 
innings fell in 5 overs and 1 ball, for 3 runs. 
In their second innings they only made 94, and 
suffered their third defeat. In the second 
innings of Sussex v. Somerset, on August 10, 
11, 12, every Somerset man went on to bowl. 
When Roche played for M.C.C. and Ground 
against Wiltshire, on August 14, 15, he took 
3 wickets in one over, and 5 wickets in 7 balls 
for 1 run. In the Middlesex v. Lancashire 
match already mentioned, Trott established 
a record — viz. taking 200 wickets in first-class 
cricket, and scoring 1,000 runs; the nearest 
to this was in 1875, when W. G. Grace took 
192 wickets, and scored 1,498 runs. Rhodes's 
analysis for Yorkshire v. Notts, on August 
17, 18, 19, read 9.3 overs, 4 maidens, 20 runs, 
6 wickets. In the Kent v. Yorkshire match, 
on August 21, 22, 23, for the former Blythe 
took a wicket with the first ball he bowled in 
county cricket, and Bradley, for the second 
time this season, did the hat trick. When 
playing Australia on & soft wicket, Rhodes, 
for Yorkshire, took 9 wickets for 24, and 
after going on a second time he had the 
following analysis: 4.4 overs, 2 maidens, 5 
runs, 7 wickets. 

Of close games there have been many 
instances, starting from the commencement 
of the season, when Yorkshire only beat 
Warwickshire on May 4, 5, 6, by 11 runs, 
and M. C. C. and Ground on May 8, 9, 10, by 
1 wicket. Essex played Sussex on May 18, 
19, 20, and won by a wicket. On April 29, 
there was a curious tie match at Chiswick ; 
St. Mary's, Kensal Cricket Club went in and 
came out, score 0. Their opponents, Willes- 
den Green, followed, and also came out, score 
0. So that all 10 wickets fell when the game 
was a tie. On July 1 Hants beat Surrey five 
minutes before time, by 6 wickets. This was 
Hants’ first success, and Surrey’s first defeat. 
Lanes beat Sussex on July 5, by 29. When 
Streatham played Oxford Authentics on 
July 10, they had 2 hours 20 minutes in 
which to get 280 to win, and they did this 
with two minutes to spare. In the Worces- 
ter and Sussex match, on August 3, 4, 5, the 
latter were 87 behind, and their last man 
was in, when time was called, but they made 
a draw of it. 

And now let me note some events which 
cannot well be included under anything but 
genuine curiosities. In the Surrey and 
Gloucestershire match, on May 18, 19, 20, 
Wrathall and Board (55 not out and 50) made 
106 for the last wickets. This is 67 
behind the record of Briggs and 
Pilling, for Lancs v. Surrey, in 
1885. Not a ball was bowled in 
the Lancs v. Kent match, which 
should have taken place on May 22, 
23, 24, owingtorain. Inthe York 
v. Derbyshire match, on June 8, 
9, 10, Jackson, for the former, was 
caught by the wicket-keeper, after 
the ball had lodged in one of his 
pads. On the last day the Derby- 
shire professionals took the field 
in their ordinary clothes, owing 
to their flannels and boots being 
saturated, through a pipe bursting 
in their dressing-room. In the 
Lancs and Derbyshire match, on 
June 12, 13, 14, in the former’s first 
innings, Ward was out “ hit- 
wicket,” a corner being knocked 
off the shoulder of his bat on to 
the bails. Briggs's and Pilling's 
record for the tenth wicket men- 
tioned above was broken in the 
Middlesex v. Kent match on June 
12, 13, 14, when Roche and R. W. 
Nicholls made 192. In the Lancs r. 
Glouccstershire match on the same 


dates, Ward could not play, owing to a cold. 
This was the first match he had failed t 
appear in for his county for the last ten 
years. Essex, who have played so well 
this past season, suffered their first defeat 
at the hands of Derbyshire. of all counties, 
on June 24. Brown, of Yorks, made the 
first 1,000 runs in first.class cricket this 
season, in the Yorkshire v. Warwickshire 
match on June 22. Abel made his on 
June 26, in Surrey v. Sussex. In the Hants 
v. Essex match, on June 26, 27, 28, Captain 
Wynyard caught Perrin, taking the ball in 
his right hand, and falling over the boundary 
seats in the attempt; but the umpire decided 
the ball had been caught inside the boundary. 
For Lancs v. Notts, on July 27, 23, 29, 
Smith made 7 catches at the wicket. Ranjit 
sinhji made his 2,000 runs in M.C.C. anl 
Ground v. Australians on July 31. On July 
26, Surrey beat the Australians. This was 
their second defeat. In the Surrey and Kent 
match, on July 31, August 1, 2, Mason, for 
the latter, played a ball hard on to his pad, 
whence it bounded in the direction of point, 
and Lockwood, dashing in, caught it. After 
fifteen years’ connection with _ first-class 
cricket, Hawlin, for Middlesex, scored his firs: 
century in the Middlesex and Surrey match, 
July 27, 28, 29. Gloucestershire is the only 
county now against which W. Gunn ha: 
not made a century. Playing for Worcester- 
shire v. Warwickshire, Shaw caught five men 
out of the first six, and when batting lost his 
wicket by “obstructing the field," running into 
Glover, who was catching a hit he had made. 
Bromley Martin, playing for Worcestershire 
v. Derbyshire, on August 17, 18, 19, got out 
curiously. After making 129, his bat broke, 
and the ball went high in the air, and point 
caught it. In the Sussex and Lancs maten, 
on August 21. 22, 23, Ranjitsinhji reached 
2.837 runs, which beats his former best oi 
2,780 in 1896 ; previous to this, the best was 

the 2,739 made by W. G. Grace in 1871. 
And now it only remains to take a brici 
glance at the season as a whole, and it may 
be set down as one of the most successful 
ever known. The visits of the splendid 
Australian team, and the keen character o: 
the championship contest, kept the interes- 
up to a high pitch, and this was perhap: 
augmented by the tremendous scoring that 
took place. I have recorded one innings of 
over 800, one of over 700, seven of over 600, 
fifteen over 500, and eighty-two over 400. 
The week in which I noted most centunes 
was that ending August 12, when I have 
38 down. The wickets had then, for som: 
time, been hard and dry, and 


it was ideal batsmeu's 
weather. All July and 
August the bowlers nad a 
hard time of it, but they 
had had their turn during 
May, when cold and wet 
prevailed, so they had no 
great cause for grumbling. 
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p Handwriting Competition. 
È : [Continued from page 464.) 
25 Age 15. 


: Prize—10s. 64. 
-ROBERT BRYCE HOWATSON, 5 Greenlaw Drive, Paisley. 


CERTIFICATES, 
— [Names stand in order of merit.) 


" W. Hodgkinson, Ward 8, Christ's Hospital, Ec.; 
: Ralph George Philip Perry, 134 Montague Street, 
© Worthing ; S. G. Best. 22 Chipper Lane, Salisbury: 
Arthur H. Puttock, 53 Park Street, Horsham, Sussex: 
Heury Edward Holvey, 47 South View Road, East 
Tiverton, Bath; Thomas Henry Payne, Rosemount, 50 
_. Victoria Street, Bridport ; S. R. Burgoyne, No. 1 Ward, 
Christ's Hospital, London, E.c. ; Richard Joseph James 
Hately, 443 Hackney Road, N.K. ; Herbert J. Boden, 82 
i Beechdale Road, Brixton Hill, London, (W.; Stanley 
James Long, 175A Saltram Crescent, Maida Hill, 
T London, w.; Sydney Goldfinch, 19 Station Road, 
-- Anerley, 8.E.; Albert Evans, 64 Lansdowne Road, 
Croydon: Harry Edward Inglish, 28 Abdal Road, 
*hepherd's Bush, W.: Godfrey Henry Cole, St. Mil- 
^" dred’s, Marine Avenue, Southend; Henry Carsten 
Mcndey, 15 Market Place, Gainsboro’, Lincolnshire: 
; Cecil W. Cooke, 115 Ferme Park Road, Hornsey, N.: 
Evans Cave Cripps, P. O., Caddington, Luton; John 
Maxwell Devers, 6 Drummond Place, Upper Eastville, 
Bristol: Eileen Fox, Sunnycroft, Paignton, S. Devon ; 
- Thomas Gilchrist, High Street, Auchtermuchty, Fife- 
- shire, NJ. B.: Edith Walford, Lay er-de-la-Haye, Colehes- 
ter; John Broadbent, Court Street, Uppermill, near 
enam: James Carwardine Harwood, Hatherleigh, 
Ealing Road, Wembley, Middlesex; Herbert Owen, 
_. Nelson Street. Hertford, Herts; Frederick Jenkins, 4 
Cannon Hill Place, Hallam Street, Balsall Heath, Bir- 
mingham; Alex Sim. 114 Mid Stocket Roud, Aber- 
^ leen; G.S, Gordon Morgan, 36 The Watton, Brecon, 
soU. Wales: Francis Walter Butt, 36 Rosebury Road, 
Fulham, London; Ernest J. Raiment, 33 New Walk, 
Leicester; Christopher Atkinson, 5 Beck Head, Kirkby 
Lonsdale, Westmoreland ; Frederick Hugh Meade, 37 
Bexauval Road, East Dulwich, s.b.3; Henry Chatfield 
“turton, 17 Handen Road, Lee, 8.E. ; Hubert Luctch- 
‘+ ford. 2 Broomfield Villas, Bowes Road, Paliner's Green, 
F.: Bertram E. Sherlock, 50 Wendell Road, Shepherd's 
|. Bush, W.; Charles Ashdown Markham, Culver, Overton 
"toad, Sutton, Surrey: Thomas John Gates, 3 Wood- 
ville Road, Bowes Park, London, N.; Jacob Straker, 62 
es Nathaniel Buildings, Spitalfields, E : Harry Port, 82 
Fore Street, Kingsbridge, Devon ; Perey F. Turner, 99 
Akerman Road, North Brixton, S. W.: Malcolm Stuart 
Rankin, Alexandra Cottage, Steps Road, by Glasgow: 
James Henry Little, 12 Sunderiand Street, Gateshead- 
. en-Tyne, Durham: Mabelle Pearson, Greyside, Muswell 
^ Hill. J.: Leonard Wrigglesworth, 26 Conference Road, 
— Upper Armley, near Leeds; Janie Thomas, The Oak- 
+ lands, Oswestry, Shropshire ; Geo. MacAgy, 11. Walton 
. Crescent, Toronto, Canada; W. I. A. Parkinson, 59 
Colwyn Road, Northampton; H. W. Beevers, 33 
' ,yddon Terrace, Leeds ; Richard Horne, 6 Fairpark 
Read, Mount Radford, Exeter; William R. Wells, 7 
The Nook, Barber Road, Sheffield: Hubert A. Puckerin, 
15 FitzGerald Lane, Trinidad, Port of Spain; Sydney 
~ Ashmore, Ham Manor, Angmering, Sussex: William 
o R. G. Kent, 17 Larkhall Lane, Clapham, S. W.: Charles 
. Haydon, The Dene, Hemel Hempstead, Herts: Lelie 
. B. Deed, 34 St. Augustine Road, Bedford ; William 
COE. Pope, " Deesa,” Malmesbury Park Road, Bourne- 
mouth. 


Age 16. 
l Prize—10s. 6d. 
—. CHARLES WHITCOMR Norris, 12 Sylvester Road, 
Graliian Road, Hackney, N.E. 


: CERTIFICATFS. 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


^ — Harry Barker, Grove Farm, Kenninghall, Norfolk ; 
S. M. Fletcher, Horse and Groom, Patching, near 

/ Worthing, Sussex ; Stanley Bottoms, 49 Buxton Road, 
Luton, Bedfordshire ; Henry James Neal, 9 Worning- 
tou Road, North Kensington, w.; John Henry Jones, 
19 Montholme Road, Wandsworth Common, 8.W.; 

l Helen Kendrick, 1 Devonshire Place, Exeter: John 
Howard Machin, 90 Hall Street, Stockport ; Edward 
Willmore, 19 Marsham Street, Maidstone, Kent: 
George H. Horton, Warwickshire Reformatory, Weston, 
Leamington; Charles Causer, Wood End House, Kings- 
bury Road, Erdington, near Birmingham; Edmund 

& John Luckock, 27 Allerton Road, Lordship Park, Stoke 
Newington, N.: George Frederick Castle, 123 Plimsoll 
luxul Finsbury Park, J.: Edward Rush, East Harling, 
Thetford, Norfolk; Edgar Vyvyan Robinson, Lans- 
downe House, Lancaster; William Henry Bale, 86 
Baut port Street, Barnstaple ; Henry A. Stokes, St. 
Aldhelm’s Cottages, Branksome, Bournemouth: William 
Robinson, 45 Sprnles Road, Brockley, London, S. E.; 
Subrey G. Walker, 1 Frassendale Road, Liverpool ; 
{inpert. Fleet, Roseville, Hamilton Road, Worcester; 
Albert E. Lindsay, 14. Derby Road, Wrexham ; Charles 
Janghton, Warwickshire Reformatory, Weston, Lea- 
„ müncton ; Norman John Neale, 10 Boons Place, Ply- 
^ meuth; Annie Bowker, 10 Beddington Street, Nelson, 
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Lancashire; Arthur Owens, 12 Arkles Lane, Anfield, 
Liverpool; Jobn Andrew McCrorie, Craigview, Mouk- 
ton, Ayrshire, Scotland; Leonard James Williamson, 
90 Weston Park, Hornsey, J.: Edward Archer, 4 
Vandyke Street, Liverpool ; Charles Frederick Bailey, 
24 Mount Vincent Cottages, Limerick, Ireland ; Robert 
Cochran, 343 Preseot Road, Stanley, Liverpool ; Her- 
bert G. Kemp, 15 Ashburnham Road, Kensal Rise, W.: 
Maude Cooke, 200 High Road, Kilburn, N.w.; William 
Lawrence Hunter, 236 Dumbarton Road, Sandyford, 
Glasgow ; Robert Henry Alderson, 9 Vine ‘Terrace, 
Swires Road, Halifax, Yorkshire; William Ives, 131 
Great. Tindal Street, Lady wood, Birmingham; Joseph 
Wigley, 93 Hill Street, Birmingham; A. Saunders, 55 
High Street, Stratford, E.; James Alexander Haley, 4 
Raeberry Street, Glasgow ; Stanley E. Wakely, Wyke- 
ham Cottage, Hersham Road, Walton-on-Thames ; 
Frank Duncan Chandler, 28 Alfred Place, Bedford 
Square, London, w.c.; John Hook, 19 Far Fold, 
Armley, Leeds. 


Age 17. 
Prizes— 108, 64. cach, 
Hann Bur er, 36 Clevedon Street, Liverpool, 8. 
CHARLES FREDERICK MONON, 101 Dodworth Road, 
Barnsley, Yorks, 


CERTIFICATES, 
[.Vames stand in order of merit.) 

Walter Davison, 1 Langley Grove, Small Heath, 
Birmingham ; Frederick Kishton, 7 Moss Lune West, 
Manchester; Ethel Gertrude Goulden, 56 Finsbury 
Park Road, Finsbury Park, J.: William Ernest Battis- 
combe, Warelorne Rectory, Ashford, Kent; Amy 
Eleanor Gepp, Estancia “Santa Anna" Puntas del 
Sauce, Caros de Ojulmi, Departmento Flores, Uruguay, 
S. A.: Arthur Flenley, 19 Lothair Road. Antield, Liver- 
pool; George Henry Lucas, 116 Spring Hill, Birming- 
ham; Bentley Warren Wright, The Abbey, Knares- 
borough, Yorkshire; Harold Victor Booth, 14 Whittaker 
Street, Redcliffe, near Manchester: Joseph Garley, 5 
Daisy Avenue, Longsight, Manchester; Thomas Morris 
Willis, 1 St. Donatt's Road, New Cross, London, S. .: 
Frank Oughton, Great Ry burgh, Norfolk: Frank W. 
Sterry, jun., 43 Falkner Street, Gloucester; William 
John Leech, 4 Hamilton street, S.C.H., Dublin; 
Alexander Hamilton Bayley, 31 Broad street, Bridge- 
town, Barbados, B. W. I.:; Percy F. Blick, 4 Wood 
Street, Chelsea, S. W.; Binodbehari Senroy. 10 Sadannnd 
Buzar, Benares City, J. W. I'., India ; George C. Martin, 
671 Seven Sisters Road, South Tottenham ; Anthony 
H. Gilbertson, 19 Main Street, Egremont, Cuniberlend ; 
Frederiek Thomas Chappel, 1 Gordon Gardens, New 
Swindon, Wilts: Frederiek Howard Johnson, eio. R. 
Johnson, Esq., Salisbury House, Fontabelle, Barbados: 
Donald Nicolson, Glasstord by Strathaven, N.B. ; Jessie 
Andrew, 13 Mayfield Road, Eeeles, Manchester: Robert 
Thomas Logan, 4 Eastnor Grove, Leamington Spa. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BOYS WILL BE BOYS. 


Dr. Harc: Brows, of the Charterhouse, has written 
the following lines about Colonel Baden-Powell ; 


„Witness that hero, who to stubborn will 
Joins schoolboy humour and a veteran's skill, 
And spite of Cronje, holds Mafeking still.” 


.- P., it ix reported, has sent the following 
reply : 


* AD FUSCCM EMERITUM PAEDAGOUUM, 
E Mafeking brevis est, Dux dixit, docte magister, 
B. Joeli proles. Corripe, Fusce Gigas.” 


(Joeli proles=Ap Joel, or Powell; Gigas=tall, iv. 


Haig.) 


SUCCESSFUL PERSEVERANCE 
UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


Tur carcer of Charles Francois Felu, the armless 
Belgian artist, who died recently in his seventieth 
year, is one of the most striking instances on record 
of success in overcoming the deficiencies of nature, 
Born on June 26, 1830. at Waermnerde, near Courtrai, 
North Flanders, entirely without arms, he nevertheless 
achieved considerable success as a painter, and doubt- 
less many a“ B.O.P.” reader has seen him at work, as 
we have done, on the Continent. 

In 1874 M. Felu visited London, where many people 
saw him copying in the National Gallery and the Ken- 
sington Museum. One of his earliest recollections 
was of sitting in the garden while his mother taught 
him to grasp with his baby toes the bright flowers for 
which he cried. Very soon he learned. to gather them 
for himself, and, steadily pursuing this form of in- 
struction, bis feet zoon became flexible and useful. 
When looking at pictures pninted by this phenomenal 
artist, it is impossible to realise that they have been 
done by foot aud not by hand, so firm is the drawing 
and so well is the colour laid, When painting, M. 
Felu leaned slightly backward to enable him to raise 
hia foot to the level of the canvas. He opened the 
paint-box and mixed his colours without difficulty, 


fil 


and worked quite caslly. Holding the palette by the 
left great toe, passed through the orifice likea thumb, 
with the other foot he manipulated the brush with 
astonishing skiil and confidence. At meals he used a 
knife and fork, and managed his own drinking-glass. 
Until the Inat few years he always shaved himself, and 
never had an accident. His one grievance was that 
he could not gain mastery over a button-hole. 


ate 


WE are always coming to ourselves, We are always 
finding out, like the prodigal, the miserable bargains 
we have made. But it is only when we come to our 
Father that we can get them undone and the real debt 
discharged.— PROFESSOR DRUMMOND. 


+ 


ae 
WORDS OF CHEER. 


A CORRESPONDENT informs us that the Rev. W. J. 
Hocking, Vicar of All Saints’, Tufnell Park, in the 
course of a recent sermon, remarked : **I should like 
to mention that magnificent publication, * The Boy's 
Own Paper.“ It will never be known in this world the 
incalculable good done by it. I am not ashamed to 
own that even now I read it with pleasure." 


ote 


SUCCESS. 


Do not believe those who too lightly say nothing 
succeeds like success; effort—honest, manful, humble 
effort —succeeds by its reflected action upon character, 
especially in youth, better than success. Suecess. 
indeed, too easily and too d gained, not seldom 
serves, like winning the first. throw of dice, to blind 
and stupefy. Get knowledge all you can; and the 
more you get, the more you breathe upon its nearer 
heights their invigorating air, and enjoy the widening 
prospect, the more you will know and feel how small 
is the elevation you have reached in comparison with 
the immeasurable altitudes that yet remain unsealed. 
Be thorough in all you do, and remember that, though 
ignorance often may be innocent, pretension is always 
despicable, Quit you like men, be strong, and the 
exercise of your strength to-day will give you more 
strength to-morrow, —W. E. GLADSTONE, 


ate 


THE NOTABLE WILD-BOAR 
INCIDENT. 


CoLoNEL C. A. OWEN writes to us from Paignton, 
S. Devon, under date March 3: * Dear Sir,—In this 
week's issue of the B. O. P. I notice, under the heading 
‘Bringing in the Boar's Head, by V. Robinson, page 
350, that Mr. V. Robinson mentions the ‘incident of à 
seholar passing over Shotever Hill and thrusting a 
book down a wild boar's thront.“ It may be of interest 
to vour readers to know that there is a fine obclisk, 
erected years ago, on the supposed spot where this ex- 
traordinary encounter took place. Shotover House 
was formerly the residence of Sir J. Tyrell, Bart, 
Lieutenant-General, who raised the Horse Guards Blue, 
who was attainted by George II.: aud the whole 
property, then very extensive, the old historie mansion, 
with all its valuable treasures of art, etc, King 
Charles's bedehamber and ante-room, the fine old 
tapestry, etc, was given by King George I, to my 
ancestor, Baron Augustus Schutz, my mother's grent- 
grandfather, Keeper of Privy Purse; and I have the 
Tyrell seal, a very quaint one in silver. also a fine oil, 
by Sir P. Lely, of Sir J. Tyrell. The obelisk in Shet- 
over grounds is directly facing the front of mansion, 
on a rise of the fine broad walk which extends for a 
long distance to very romantic scenery, water-ponds, 
where I used to accompany (when quite small) the late 
Sir J. E. Millais when he, as a young man, used to 
sketch in my uncle's grounds- the late Mr. J. Vandeput 
Drury. At that time (some fifty years ngo) Shotover 
was preserved in all its old historic state; but was 
thrown into Chancery for eight or nine years after Mr. 
Drury's death (although willed to my brother), and since 
then, I believe, has falien under the clippings of modern 
vandalism. The family always understood that it was 
a member of the House of Shotover who thrust the 
book into the wild boar's month.” 


-+ 


“ B.O.P.” LIFEBOAT. 


Tie Secretary of the Royal National Lifeboat In- 
stitution writes to us, under date of February 19, as 
iollows : My dear Sir, — I have very much pleasure in 
acquainting you that I have received from our Hono- 
rary Secretary at Looe reports of two services rendered 
by the * Boy's Own ' No. 1 Lifeboat. 

“On the 13th inst. the boat was launched at 1 r. u.. 
six crab-boats being in danger, a gale having sprung 
np from S.E., accompanied by a heavy sen. The life- 
boat stood by the boats until they were in safety. 

“On the 15th inst. the lifeboat put off at 5.10 PM. 
while a whole gale was blowing from W.S.W., with a 
very heavy sen und thick weather, and saved the crew 
of four men from the ketch R.. R., of Bridgwater, 
which was disabled by loss of sails aud gear, and was 
drifting towards a lee shore. 

* Very faithfully yours, 
CHARLES DIBDIN, Secretary. 

„G. A. Hutchison, E-q.” 
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NOTICE To CoNTRIBUTORS.—4A41! manuscripts intended Tun HEART (E. R.).—Gentle exercise, fresh air, good Ax INQUIRER.—It would tak 


Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the food, and a mixed diet. Do not put a fresh meal. on question. Get Btanford's * Handbook 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name top of one only half digested. Eat only if hungry. 55 published by Stat ! lor 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 4. T F ; Wu. j haring Cross, or some such bo 

in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. Od. ab QUID ae an ins eiae ob aver — ve ` speeial eireumstances in our ease ; 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions d à Y J pe rule, it would be wiser for a 


- LN vO 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless cannot advise except generally. Keep the bowels trade when there is 80-gc od a de 


open by fruit and oatmeal. Take cold bath and con- 


5 
A 


stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot in : ‘ | f we uu 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in auy- row URUS irit dino ilr ; W. W..J. (Toronto).—We «p 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, Book ON PIGEONS. (Reader).—Write to Mr. Upeott Gill, indeed, it is impossible, m 
though every care is taken, Ihe number of MSS. sent Exchange and Mart” Office, Strand, and he will send be a brig. A schooner m nece: 
to the Office is so great that a considerable time must list. ad — tr 1a 
— * * "Ee ne flo 
9 ily elapse before their turn Jon consideration yo werxggg (Jim). — I. Stir the liver up by an occa- auß, and ths ro aes flag froi 
Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication sional dose of Apenta Water, and take exercise. You head. : CT LAE perros 


are lazy, very lazy. 2. No; we don't believe in 2 


N containing: them: Theo recipi fortune-telling, but we think it would not be difficult —.J. H. BARNES.—Copies ot Examil 


conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 


not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep- : e 
tion—the seniling of stamped and addressed envelopes S. H. L. (Olton).—1. Join-in-our competitions, by all 


> tajio -p 
the Religious Tract Society, with libertn for them, at to-read yours. po 8 Pune "d 
their discretion, to publish such works separately. — B. H. T. (Birmingham).—No; we cannot possibly woode; Printer Street v | 
Republication by authors on their own -account must repeat articles for the benefit of readers who have will, at be told Net — 
always be the subject of special arrangement before lost particular numbers. Todo so would obviously  : least, be ) "v 5880 CUR 
submitting their MSS. be to punish tens of thousands who had carefully C. Lapxpv.—The ‘articles or tus 
— poete their copies for the benefit of the few who portraits of tlie engines, We t 
iad not; for back articles.could mot be inserted volume, now out of prin ATE M 
To CORRESPONDENTS,— Replies to correspondents. are without crowding out;ndw ones. J ^or Va FA i EL 
5724 


A LANCASHIRE WORKING ` 


notwithstanding. means. 2. We are beginning. new stories nearly — Are n Sp x rv 
Replies on all questions of. any general interest are given every month. z * - deal of work before yot 
ín these columns in due course, A. J. R.—We will endeavour to give a plate of such some humble grade, in wh 
— E portraits shortly ; but we have many demands on worse off in the long ru 


our space, trade. 


W. E. BOUCHER.— The same question has been answered 4 E 
several times within the last few months. You can 
get the discs from Imhof & Mukle, New Oxford 
Street, whose shop is within a hundred yards of 
Parkins & Gotto's, but on the other side of Totten- 
ham Court Road. 


€. F. (Carlisle).—No, we cannot furnish you with the 
“Rules and Conditions" by post. You can obtain 
them, as all others have to do, by purchasing the 
penny weekly numbers in which they appear. Order 
through any bookseller, or direct from our publisher, 


STARBECK (Photography).— The best way to “glaze. 
photographs " is to use gelatino-cliloride paper, and 
squeegee it on to ferrotype plates. It is placed face 
downwards on the plate when wet, and covered with 
blotting-paper. A roller squeegee is passed over it 
firmly till all the water has been taken up by the 
blotting-paper. When perfectly dry they will 
tumble off with a brilliant, glossy surface. 


FRED MELLOR.—1. We only know of one camera that 
answers all your requirements, and that is the 
* Vietor," made by J. Lizars, of 920 High Holborn, 

London, w.. It costs 51s. It is highly recom- 
mended by experts, but we have not actually tested 
it ourselves, 2. We think there is not much differ- 
ence. The *Instantograph " lens works well, but, 
of course, it is a single one. The form of stops 
makes no difference; it is simply a matter of con- 
veniénce, 3. Probably Lancaster; Griffiths’ are also 
very good, we believe. 


BATHING (W, E. B.).—1. The morning tub all the year 
round; cold, of course, because this is bracing, while 
warm or tepid water, although it cleanses the skin, 
is enervating. 2, Bathing in the sea during the 
summer and autumn, if strong, before breakfast ; if 
not, two hours and a-half before dinner. 


T. J -—Particulars regarding the examinations for 
Chartered Accountants are obtained from the Secre- 
Ary, Institute of Chartered Accountants, 2 Moorgate 
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A Foolish Quarrel. 
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* PRETEX, (PORES wis 
A VOYAGE OF STIR AND STRESS. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Author of “ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” “ The Convict 
Ship," “The Frozen Pirate,” etc. 


(Illustrated by G. E. ROBERTSON.) 


CHAPTER VII. TWO FIGHTS, 


Ws: seemed a bluish haze to the naked 

sight was lifting into the clear air off 
the smack's decks against a cream-white 
mass of cloud. But when old Bolt looked at 
this haze through his glass he immediately 
saw that it was smoke, and such smoke 
as instantly persuaded him that the smack 
was on fire. 

“I shall keep my topsail aback,” cried the 
old fellow, ** until I see what that ship yonder 
means to do.” 

And forthwith the Pretty Polly was hove 
to,and even the cook came out of his little 
kitchen to lean ower the brig's side and 
watch the smoking smack. 

Bolt and Jones stood together. Lothian 
and Daniell, the former clapping his pipe 
in his jacket pocket, came aft to the 
quarter, that they might bet&er hear what 
the old captain had to say; but the spun- 
yarn winch was rattling on the forecastle, 
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But it must be confessed that Smeaton's 
fall was due less to Bray's fist than to the 


little chap's resolution to end a fight 
which he never desired to begin. IIe sat 


up without standing up. 

„I'm quite ready when vou are,” 
exclaimed Bray, a little boastful with the 
sense of being observed. 

*Isha'n't fight any more.“ answered 
Smeaton, “ you've licked me, Bray.” 

“ He's younger nor you, sir," exclaimed 
sympathetic Wells. and littler by "arf." 

“Qh it isn't that, it isn't that!” 
cried Smeaton in a broken voice: I've 

roved I'm not afraid of him. If it was 
Lothian or Daniell-——”’ 

* Shake ‘ands, young gentlemen, shake 
ands,” said a seaman named Luft. 
“Why. after what's passed between ve, 
you ought to feel like twins towards each 
other.“ 

“Tm not going to allow my father's 
calling to be abused," said Pray. 

“I never meant it," said Smeaton, 
“and I’m very sorry if vou thought I 
did." 

“Shake ‘ands as you ought to. Never 
heard of a man fightin’ another for sav ing 
his hfe," said Sweer. 

Smeaton, flourishing away the trickle of 
blood from his nostrils. sprang to his feet 
and extended his hand. Bray grasped it. 

* [t's all right, old chap," he said, and 
we'll say no more about it.” 

“ Pnt on your coats ! " said Sweer, “ and 
go and wash vour nose, young gentleman ; 
and then both of ye go aft as 1f nothing 
had happened, and the old man ‘ull have 
northen to say.“ 

So ended this little trouble, and nothing 
was made of it when it reached the ears 
of Lothian and Daniell. In fact, it was 
accepted as a part of the rough education 
of the sea. The nose stopped bleeding, 

there was no black eye; Bray discovered 
no token of having been hit, and neither 
Bolt nor the mates ever heard that a fight 
had happened between two of the young 
gentlemen in the first watch. 

The spanking north-west wind blew 
the brig along three hundred miles of 
foaming waters, then sank and freshened 
info a moderate breeze off the port bow. 
This brought the Pretty Polly to a taut 
eowline, but she gave her rovals to the 
sky and slanted away three points off her 
course, with lifts of fiery bright brine 
from the sparkle of her weather yellow 
sheathing, and all went well. 

John Green, in the dinner-hour three 
days after the fight, leaned with folded 
arms close against the door of the little 
galley smoking a pipe. What was he 
thinking of? What do sailors think 
about when they are at sea? Of their 
wives and sweethearts? Of the wages 
they will take up when the voyage is 
over? Do they muse upon the beauty of 
the cloud? Do they gaze with enthu- 
sinstic admiration at the flickering green 
ridge, at the glory of the arch of foam, at 
those swelling lustrous expressions of a 
viewlogg force of nature which climb in 
pinions to the tracks? Or is it that they 
think of the crimp and the grog-shop, and 
the scoundrel agitator who raves for 
increase of sailors’ wages that he may get 
n living by head-money, which is bloed- 
money, when the sailor strikes and starves 
with wife and children? The owner 
lends no books to Jack: he feeds his 
servant’s mind as le feeds his body. 
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Jack's diet is the curse or the kick of the 
quarter-deck or bridge, and his physical 
diet is not the meat which the butcher 
chops but the block on which the butcher 
chops his meat, and Great Britain won- 
ders that her merchant sailors are slowly 
departing the ocean life for the life that 
is lived in a thousand fashions ashore. 

Of what was John Green, who was 
ealled Mister (being second mate), think- 
ing as he leaned against the galley 
smoking his pipe ? 

The cook caine ont of his kitchen and 
likewise leaned against the galley to bear 
Mr. Green company. The "cabin dinner 
had been sent aft, and the cook felt at 
liberty to take a few minutes spell of 
leisure. An ordinary seaman was swab- 
bing up a mess of water at the heel of 
the starboard cathead, and his swab 
worked like a horse's tail in a midsummer 
field. The wind trumpeted under the 
arch of the forecourse and the white salt 
water sprang in spears and javelins of 
froth from the sweep of the black wet 
side, giddy, close to, with the line of 
foam-whirl it carried with it. 

* ['ve been thinking of marrying when 
I get home this time," said the cook. 
s She i$ & nice gal." 

* Marrying, with that there trouble on 
your mind!" exclaimed Green, turning 
his head slowly to look at the cook. 

* What tronble are you asking about ? ” 
asked the cook. 

„The man you murdered in ‘orspital,”’ 
answered Green. 

“The man I murdered in ‘orspital!”’ 
echoed the cook, with a stare of stupid 
astonishment enlarging his bland eyes. 

Green viewed him fixedly for a moment 
or two in silence. 

* Ontil vou deny it," he then exclaimed, 
*Isha' n't believe it true. But if you're 
going to sham  forgetfuülness——— " he 
broke off. 

* What are you talking about?” cried 
the cook fiercely. 

* D've mean to say that vou don't 
remember confessin’ to the Capt'n that 
you murdered a man in orspital at Rio 
six years ago ?" shouted the mate. 

“What's your game ? ” roared the cook. 
* D'ye call me a murderer to my face?“ 

“ You're either that or a liar!“ replied 
Mr. Green. 

A blow on the jaw shattered Mr. 
Green's pipe at his feet; an instant later 
the left eve of the cook was slowly 
closing. There was to be some hard 
hitting before it stopped. Green fell 
down, and the cook dropped upon him 
and knelt upon him. 

"Dll give yez something to call me 
murderer for!" panted Dripper. whilst 
the sailor-man writhed and humped his 
figure to clear himself of the twelve stone 
of suet and slush whose hands ripped 
his collar and shirt open down to an 
unseemly visibility of a very mossy chest. 

The sailors hearing the scutile sprang 
through the scuttle. and Mr. Jones and 
the boys in his wateh rushed forward. 
The cook was pulled off Green, who 
resembled one of those seamen who are 
periodically placed in the dock charged 
with having been drunk and disorderly 
and assaulting four constables. 

* He called me a murderer!” shouted 
the cook. 

"Go and ask the Captain to step on 
deck," said Jones, 


A good deal of conversation unfi 
these pages followed. Both the cook. 
Green had unhappily learnt English 
Ratelifl Highway. The crew ~ 
with Green, ‘who was a sailor and on- 
themselves, and swore that the cook u. 
be the murderer he confessed himself 
that he denied it. The bewildered 
of the cook was not lost on Mr. Je 
If ever sincerity accentuated aston: 
ment it was to be witnessed in the cx 
face, chiselled into an incompa 
expression of amazement in spite of 
liver-coloured closing eve. 

“What's the matter forward there 
shouted Bolt, from the safe distance 
the companion hatch. 

“Step aft, Mr. Green—aft 
cook ? " exclaimed Mr. Jones. 

Captain Bolt's face was stern. He: 
irritated by being disturbed at his din» 
He was enraged that the second . 
should be concerned in a fight. 

* What's this about ? " he said 

Both men began to speak together 

„Tell your story, Mr. Green! 
the Captain, and the cook sank into ale. 
overawed by the Captain's age, his not 
command, his long experience and hi 


with 


pearance, which at that moment carrici. 
the dignity of grey hair and a resolve. 
somewhat lifted, eve. 
Green repeated what vou have re 
and then it was for Captain Do 
fasten a serutinising gaze upon the cw 
“ Do you mean to tell me." sad. 
* that you have no recollection of cou: 
into the cabin, and confessing that 
had murdered a man at Rio six ve. 
ago? 
*S'elp me, as I stand ere, Caj 
Bolt, I never did such a thing. x 
therefore never could have confessed it. 
His face, the tremor of his voice t 
passioned by sincerity, the declaration 
innocence and of irresponsibility «i: 
was to be witnessed in his whole bea: 
must have convinced the most scept:: 
yea, even the subtle and penet- 
genius of an officer of Scotland Yard. t- 
the cook was the victim of a delusion. ¥ 
that he suffered from some conditio? 
the brain in relation to memory wt 
character only a master of phys 
could have indicated. 
Bolt stared thoughtfully and s 
temper at him, and then. sald, " 
forward until I send for you.“ 
He turned to Mr. J ones. 
„There's no.doubt," said he, “t 
wrong in his head on this matter. We 
been told he gave himself up to the p 
and was dismissed, but he had no riz i 
strike the second mate, and he mus. 
logged.” 
* I should have thought it bad etc 
to kill & man without imagining "E 
remarked the mate. 
„His delusion may hang him aft: 
some day, if he.don't mind his eve. > 
Captain Bolt. It's astonishing. ae 
he, speaking for the edification of all; 
of the voungsters—the two below at di 
had followed tlie Captain—" how ci. 


man can come to his end without p. 


turned off. When I was master o. 
Syren, a second-class passenger came i 
me and complained of a bad smell’? 
cabin. I told the mate to see wh” 


matter was, and after a bit he reporte: 


he had found in. a locker in the cabs. 
body of a girl dressed as a young = 
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. The man seemed so confounded tha. 
I thought proper to place him under 
- arrest, conceiving that he had brought 
this girl aboard as a stowaway and then 
-sinothered her. But when he was 
. handed over he made his innocence clear 
by proving that the suffocated woman 
-was a girl who, unknown to him, had 
followed him for love, and hidden herself 
-in the locker in his cabin the day before 
we hauled out of dock. 
* Well,' said Mr. Jones, *I've heard 
of a man finding a sheep lashed in his 
hammock when he wanted to turn in; and 
. of a man mistaking an island for a squall ; 
never before of a dead girl dressed as a 
bov in a locker." 
The Captain re-entered the cabin, 
followed by Lothian and Daniell, for it 
was now the routine of the Pretty Polly 
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for the voungsters in the mate's watch 
to dine with him when the Captain left 
the table. 

“This sort of experience," said Captain 
Bolt, addressing Daniell, whom he treated 
rather as a passenger than as a sailor-boy 
under his command, holding that the 
youth, eyes or no eyes, would never follow 
the sea, * will entertain your respected 
parents when you return to them." 

* [ believe a good deal of fighting goes 
on at sea in merchant ships," exclaimed 
Daniell, glancing at Lothian. 

“Why, there's no good in being too 
particular in small vessels,’’ answered 
Bolt. The masters and mates of small 
vessels are little better than the men; 
they are uneducated, aren't fit to com- 
mand men, and get no respect. Therefore 

s up with your fist as soon as look at 


(Te be continued.) 
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you. But chere shall be no fighting 
aboard my ship," continued the old fellow, 
gazing a little sternly over the head of 
Daniell, “and I shall feel obliged by your 
stepping on deck and telling the cook to 
lay aft to the cabin." 

Lothian vanished. Bolt said : 

„I' log him here, so that you shall be 
able to report to your father that you 
have looked into the sea life as close as 
circumstances would permit.” 

The old fellow lurched into his berth 
and returned with the official log-book, 
an inkpot, and a pen. He thrust the 
dinner things clear of his place at table, 
opened the book, and seated himself with 
an air of pomp and unportance. 

"^ Go and bring Mr. Smeaton and Mr. 

3ray below," said he. and Daniell took 
the companion steps two at a time. 
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WILLIAM J. HYPPERBONE; 


e AR dear Lizzie, what a fortunate—what 
& wonderful score!" exclaimed the 
; impetuous Jovita Foley. 

She was entering the room without a 
. thought, careless girl, of how she might 
. disturb the patient, who perhaps was asleep. 
- Lizzie Wag was awake, looking very pale. 
and exchanging a few words with the good 
. old lady seated near her bed. 

As soon as the announcement was made by 

. Tornbrock, Jovita Foley had left the Audi- 

- torium, leaving the crowd to its reflections, 

and Hodge Urrican furious at not having 

„ pr ofited by such spins. 

4 "And what is the number of points?” 

; tsked Lizzie Wag. half rising. 

ine, my dear, nine by six and three — 

. Which takes us at a bound to the twenty- 

" sixth square dd 

And that square?“ 

» State of Wisconsin. Milwaukee —two 
* hours—two hours only by express.” 

> Fora start, nothing better could be wished 

for. 

"No—no—" repeated the enthusiastic 
` personage. “Oh! I know well, with nine by 
tive and four you could go right away to the 
fifty-third square. But that square—look at 
. the board—is Florida! And we should have 
been obliged to start for Florida that is to 

say, the end of the world." 
^ And flushed and panting for breath, she 
used the board as if it were a fan. 
Well, you are right," replied Lizzie Wag. 
Florida is rather far ——“ 

„All the chances, my dear," aflirmed 
: Jovita Foley, “to you all the good chances, 
and to the others— well —all the bud ones." 

* Be more generous—--—”’ 
> “Hit pleases you, I except Mr. Max Real, 
because he has your good wishes——”’ 

“ Certainly." 

* But let us return to business, Lizzie. 

` The twenty-sixth square—do you see the 
Start it gives us? The leader up to now 
- Was the journalist, Harris T. Kymbale, and 

he is only at the twelfth square, while we— 
Want thirty-seven points—only thirty-seven 
-~ points—and we reach tlie end!“ 
^ Feeling some annoyance at Lizzie Wag 
. not sharing her enthusiasm, she exclaimed : 

* But you do not look as though you were 
pleased." 
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By JULES VERNE, 
Author of “ Captain Len Guu, * Simon Fart," 


„ CHATTER XII. THE FIFTH PLAYER. 


"But I am, Jovita—aud we will go to 
Wisconsin---to Milwaukee " 

“Oh! we have time, my dear Lizzie! 
Not to-morrow, nor even the day after. In 
five or six days, when vou have quite re- 
covered, and even in a fortnight if necessary, 
provided we are there on the 23rd in the 
forenoon.” 

„Well all is for the best; and as you are 
content ——”’ 

“And I am, my dear. just as contented 
as the commodore is discontented! That 
horrible man would have thrust you out of 
the game-—would have made Mr. Tornbrock 
give him the fifth. turn, on the pretext that 
you could not protit by it —that you would 
be in bed for weeks and weeks. And even 
that you were no longer of this world! Ah! 
the abominable sen-wolf! You know—I do 
not wish evil to anybody—but this comino- 
dore, I hope he will lose himself in the 
labyrinth, fall into the well, go mouldy in 
the prison, pay fines, single, double, treble — 
in short, all the disngreeable things that the 
game has in store for those who have no 
luck and do not deserve any! If you had 
heard Mr. Tornbrock reply to him! Oh! 
that excellent notary—1 could have l:issed 
him!” 

Setting aside her customary exaggeration, 
there was no doubt Jovita Foley was right. 
This score of nine by six and three was one 
of the best that could have occurred at the 
beginning. Not only had it put her ahead 
of her four preceding competitors, but it 
gave Lizzie Wag time to recover her health. 

The State of Wisconsin borders on that of 
Illinois, from which it is separated on the 
south by the 42nd line of latitude or there- 
abouts. It is bounded on the west by the 
course of the Mississippi, and on the east by 
Lake Michigan, of which it forms the 
western border, and, in part, on the north, 
by Lake Superior. Madison is its capital, 
Milwaukee is its metropolis. Situated on the 
shore of the lake, at less than two hundred 
miles from Chicago, Milwaukee is in prompt. 
regular, and frequent communication with al. 
the commercial centres of Illinois. 

Thus, this day of the 9th, which might 
have been entered upon so badly, began in 
the happiest manner. "True, the excitement 
she experienced caused some trouble to the 
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patient, and when Dr. Pughe came to see her 
in the morning, he found her rather more 
agitated than on the previous evening. The 
cough, occasionally very hacking, was fol- 
lowed by a lengthy prostration and some 
appearance of fever, but nothing eould be 
done except to follow the treatment pre- 
scribed. 

* Rest—rest above all," he said to Jovita 
Foley, as she was showing him out. "I 
advise you to save Miss Wag from all 
fatigue! Let ner remain alone; let her 
sleep .-—" 

“Sir, you are not more anxious?” asked 
Jovita Foley, seized with new apprehen- 
sions. 

„Jo- repeat it it is only bronchitis, 
and it is taking the usual course! Nothing 
on the side of the lungs nothing on the side 
of the heart! Above all things, be carcful 
of draughts. Ah! let her have a little 
nourishment —forcing her to it, if necessary 
~—milk—beef-tea —_”’ 

* But, doctor, if there are no serious com- 
plications ——" 

" Which it is always good to foresee, 
miss E 

“Yes—I know—could we hope for our 
patient to be well in a week 2“ 

The doctor only replied by a shake of the 
head, which was not too encouraging. 

Jovita Foley, in great trouble, consented 
not to remain in Lizzie Wag's room, and kept 
in her own, leaving the door, however, open. 
There, before her table, on which was spread 
the board of the Noble Game of the United 
States of America, turning over the leaves of 
her guide-book incessantly, she persistently 
studied Wisconsin to its remotest villages, 
as regards its climate, salubrity, habits and 
customs, as if she thought of installing 
herself there for the rest of her existence. 

The newspapers of the Union had natu- 
rally published the results of the fifth turn. 
Many mentioned the Urrican incident, some 
to sustain the claims of the ferocious commo- 
lore, some to blame him. On the whole, the 
majority was against him. No! He had 
no right to claim this turn for himself, and 
Tornbrock was praised for having applied 
he rules in all their rigour. 
| Besides, whatever Hodge Urrican may 
have said, Lizzie Wag was not dead, nor 
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But it must be confessed that Smeaton's 
fall was due less to Bray's tist than to the 


little chap's resolution. to end a ded 
Which he never desired to begin. IIe sat 


up without standing up. 

"Dm quite ready when vou are," 
exclaimed Bray. a little boastful with the 
sense of being observed. 

“I sha'n't fight any more," answered 
Smeaton, “ you've licked me, Bray.” 

* He's younger nor you, sir,’ exclaimed 
sympathetic Wells, * and littler by ‘art.’ 

“Oh it isn't that, it isn't that!” 
cried Smeaton in a broken voice; " I've 
oe Im not afraid of him. If it was 

othian or Daniell-——-”’ 

* Shake ‘ands, young gentlemen, shake 
'ands," said a seaman named Iufl. 
* Why, after what's passed between ve, 
you ought to feel like twins towards each 
other." 

“Pm not going to allow my father's 
calling to be abused," said Bray. 

"I never meant it,” said Smeaton, 
“and l'm very sorry if you thought I 
did." 

“Shake ’ands as vou ought to. 
heard of naman fiehtin’ another 
his life," said Sweer. 

Sineaton, flourishing away the trickle of 
blood from his nostrils, sprang to his feet 
and extended his hand. Bray grasped it. 

It's all right, old chap," he said, and 
we'll say no more about it." 

* Put on your coats!" said Sweer, * and 
go and wash your nose, young gentleman; 
and then both of ye go aft as 1f nothing 
had happened, and the old man ‘ull have 
northen to fay.” 

So ended this little trouble, and nothing 
was made of if when it reached the ears 
of Lothian and Daniell. In fact. it was 
accepted as a part of the rough education 
of the sea. The nose stopped bleeding, 
there was no black eye; Bray discovered 
no token of having been hit, and neither 
Bolt nor the mates ever heard that a fight 
had happened between two of the young 
gentlemen in the first watch. 

The spanking north-west wind blew 
the brig along three hundred miles of 
foaming waters, then sank and freshened 
info a moderate breeze off the port bow. 
This brought the Pretty Polly to a taut 
eowline, but she gave her rovals to the 
sky and slanted away three points off her 
course, with lifts of fiery bright brine 
from the sparkle of her weather yellow 
sheathing, and all went well. 

John Green, in the dinner-hour three 
days after the fight, leaned with folded 
arms close against the door of the little 
galley smoking a pipe. What was he 
thinking of? What do sailors think 
about when they are at sea? Of their 
wives and sweethearts? Of the wages 
they will take up when the voyage is 
over? Do they muse upon the beauty of 
the cloud? Do they gaze with enthu- 
sinstic admiration at the flickering green 
ridge, at the glory of the arch of foam. at 
those swelling lustrous expressions of a 
viewlegs force of nature which climb in 
pinions to the tracks? Or is it that they 
think of the crimp and the grog-shop, and 
the scoundrel agitator who raves for 
increase of sailors" Waves that he may get 
a living by head-money. which is bloed- 
money, when the sailor strikes and starves 
with wife and children? The owner 
lends no books to Jack: he feeds his 
servant's mind as he feeds his body. 


Never 
for saving 
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Jack's diet is the eursc or the kick of the 
quarter-deck or bridge, and his physical 
diet is not the meat which the butcher 
chops but the block on which the butcher 
chops his meat, and Great Britain won- 
ders that her merchant sailors are slowly 
departing the ocean hfe for the life that 
is hvedin a thousand fashions ashore. 

Of what was John Green, who was 
called Mister (being second mate), think- 
ing as he leaned against the galley 
smoking his pipe? 

The eook came out of his kitchen and 
likewise leaned against the galley to bear 
Mr. Green company. The cabin dinner 
had been sent aft. and the cook felt at 
liberty to take a few minutes spell of 
leisure. An ordinary seaman was swab- 
bing up a mess of water at the heel of 
the starboard cathead, and his swab 
worked like a horse's tail in a midsummer 
field. The wind trumpeted under the 
arch of the forecourse and the white salt 
water sprang in spears and javelins of 
froth from the sweep of the black wet 
side, giddy, close to, with the hne of 
foam-whirl it carried with it. 

„I've been thinking of marrying when 
I get home this time,” said the cook. 
" She /s a nice gal." 

* Marrving. with that there trouble on 
your mind!" exclaimed Green, turning 
his head slowly to look at the cook. 

“What trouble are you asking about?“ 
asked the cook. 

“The man you murdered in ‘orspital,”’ 
answered Green. 

»The man I murdered in 'orspital!“ 
echoed the cook. with a stare of stupid 
astonishment enlarging his bland eyes. 

Green viewed him fixedly for a moment 
or two in silence. 

* Ontil vou deny it," he then exclaimed, 
“I sha n't believe it true. But if you're 
going to sham  forgetfulness-——.’ he 
broke off. 

“What are you talking about?” cried 
the cook fiercely. 

* D've mean to say that vou don't 
remember confessin' to the Capt'n that 
you murdered à man in ‘orspital at Rio 
six years ago 2" shouted the mate. 

" What's your gune ? " roared the cook. 
„ D'ye call me a murderer to my face ? ” 

“ You're either that or a liar! replied 
Mr. Green. 

A blow on the jaw shattered Mr. 
Green's pipe at his feet; an instant later 
the left eve of the cook was slowly 
closing. 'There was to be some hard 
hitting before it stopped. Green fell 
down, and the cook dropped upon him 
and knelt upon him. 

“Tl give vez something to call me 
murderer for!" panted Dripper. whilst 
the sailor-man writhed and humped his 
figure to clear himself of the twelve stone 
of suet and slush whose hands ripped 
his collar and shirt open down to an 
unseemly visibility of a very mossy chest. 

The sailors hearing the scuffle sprang 
through the scuttle. and Mr. Jones and 
the boys in his watch rushed forward. 
The cook was pulled off Green, who 
resembled one of those seamen who are 
periodically placed in the dock charged 
with having been drunk and disorderly 
and assaulting four constables. 

* He called me a murderer! 
the cook. 

"Go and ask the Captain to step on 
deck," said Jones. 


“4 


shouted 


A good deal of conversation unfit for 
these pages followed. Both the cook and 
Green had unhappily learnt English in 
Ratchif Highway. The crew sided 
with Green, who was a sailor and one of 
themselves, and swore that the cook mus: 
be the murderer he confessed himself now 
that he denied it. The bewildered face 
of the cook was not lost on Mr. Jones. 
If ever sincerity accentuated astonish- 
ment it was to be witnessed in the cook's 
face, chiselled into an incomparable 
expression of amazement in spite of his 
liver-coloured closing eye. 

„ What's the matter forward there?” 
shouted Bolt, from the safe distance of 
the companion hatch. 


“Step aft, Mr. Green—aft with ve, 
cook ? " exclaimed Mr. Jones. 
Captain Bolt's face was stern. He was 


irritated by being disturbed at his dinner. 
He was enraged that the second mate 
should be concerned in a fight. 

* What's this about? he said. 

Both men began to speak together. 

“Tell your story, Mr. Green!” said 
the Captain. and the cook sank into silene c. 
overawed by the Captain's age, his note of 
conmiand, his long experience and his ap- 
pearance, which at thar moment carried all 
the dignity of grey hair and a resolved, if 
somewhat lifted, eve. 

Green repeated what vou have read, 
and then it was for Captain Bolt to 
fasten a scrutinising gaze upon the cook. 

„Do you mean to tell me," said he. 
* that you have no recollection of coming 
into the cabin, and confessing that you 
had murdered a man at Rio six years 
ago? 

„S'elp me, as I stand 'ere, Captain 
Bolt, I never did such a thing, and 
therefore never could have confessed it." 

His face, the tremor of his voice im- 
passioned by sincerity, the declaration of 
innocence and of irresponsibility which 
was to be witnessed in his whole bearing. 
must have convinced the most sceptical. 
yea, even the subtle and penetrating 
genius of an officer of Scotland Yard, that 
the cook was the victim of a delusion, and 
that he suffered froin some condition of 
the brain in relation to memory whose 
character only a master of physiology 
could have indicated. 

Bolt stared thoughtfully and without 
temper at him, and then, said, ** Go 
forward until I send for you." 

He turned to Mr. J ones. 

„There's no.doubt," said he, he's 
wrong in his head on this matter. We've 
been told he gave himself up to the police 
and was dismissed, but he had no right to 
strike the second mate, and he must be 
logged.“ 

* should have thought it bad enough 
to kill a man without imagining of it, 
remarked the mate. 

„His delusion may hang him after al 
some day, if he.don't mind his eve.“ sail 
Captain Bolt. “It’s astonishing," saii 
he, speaking for the edification of all four 
of the yvoungsters—the two below at dinner 
had followed the Captain—^ how close à 
man ean come to his end without being 
turned off. When I was master of the 
Syren, à second-class passenger came up te 
me and complained of a bad smell in Eis 

cabin. I told the mate to see what the 
matter was, and after a bit he reported that 
he had found in.a locker in the cabin tt 
body of a girl dressed as a young sulor. 


The man seemed s0 confounded tha. 
I thought proper to place him under 
arrest, conceiving that he had brought 
this girl aboard as a stowaway and then 
smiothered her. But when he was 
handed over he made his innocence clear 
by proving that the suffocated woman 
was a girl who, unknown to him, had 
followed him for love, and hidden herselt 
in the locker in his cabin the day before 
we hauled out of dock. 

* Well" said Mr. Jones, *I've heard 
cf a man finding a sheep lashed in his 
haminock when he wanted to turn in ; and 
of a man mistaking an island for a squall ; 
never before of a dead girl dressed as a 
bov in a locker." 

The Captain re-entered the cabin, 
followed by Lothian and Daniell, for it 
was now the routine of the Pretty Polly 
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for the youngsters in the mate's watch 
to dine with him when the Captain left 
the table. 

“This sort of experience,” said Captain 
Dolt, addressing Daniell, whom he treated 
rather as a passenger than as a sailor-boy 
under his command, holding that the 
youth, eyes or no eyes, would never follow 
the sea, “will entertain your respected 
parents when you return to them.” 

* [ believe a good deal of fighting goes 
on at sea in merchant ships," exclaimed 
Daniell. glancing at Lothian. 

* Why, there's no good in being too 
particular in small vessels," answered 
Bolt. The masters and mates of small 
vessels are little better than the men; 
they are uneducated, aren't fit to com- 
mand men, and get no respect. Therefore 
its up with your fist as soon as look at 

(Te be continued.) 
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you. But there shall be no fighting 
aboard mv ship," continued the old fellow, 
gazing a little sternly over the head of 
Daniell, “and I shall feel obliged by vour 
stepping on deck and telling the cook to 
lav aft to the cabin." 

Lothian vanished. Bolt said : 

“TH log him here, so that you shall be 
able to report to your father that you 
have looked into the sea life as close as 
circumstances would permit." 

The old fellow lurched into his berth 
and returned with the official Jog-book, 
an inkpot, and a pen. He thrust the 
dinner things clear of his place at table, 
opened the book. and seated himrelf with 
an air of pomp and unportance. 

„Go and bring Mr. Smeaton and Mr. 
Pray below." said he. and Daniell took 
the companion steps two at a time. 


— —ꝗ cS 2 ͤ —q 


WILLIAM J. HYPPERBONE; 


* À n! dear Lizzie, what a fortunate—what 
a wonderful score!" exclaimed the 
impetuous Jovita Foley. 

She was entering the room without a 
thought, careless girl, of how she might 
disturb the patient, who perhaps was asleep. 

Lizzie Wag was awake, looking very pale. 
and exchanging a few words with the good 
old lady seated near her bed. 

As soon as the announcement was made by 
Tornbrock, Jovita Foley had left the Audi- 
torium, leaving the crowd to its reflections, 
and Hodge Urrican furious at not having 
profited by such spins. 

“And what is the number of points?” 
asked Lizzie Wag, half rising. 

Nine, my dear, nine by six and three — 
which takes us at a bound to the twenty- 
-ixth square d 

* And that square?“ 

“State of Wisconsin. Milwaukee -two 
hours—two hours only by express." 

For a start, nothing better could be wished 
for. 

"No—no—" repeated the enthusiastic 
personage. “Oh! I know well, with nine by 
five and four you could go right away to the 
fifty-third square. But that square—look at 
the board is Florida! And we should have 
been obliged to start for Florida—that is to 
say, the end of the world.” 

And flushed and panting for breath, she 
used the board as if it were a fan. 

„Well, you are rignt,” replied Lizzie Wag. 
„Florida — is rather far-———" 

„All the chances, my dear," aflirmed 
Jovita Foley, * to you all the good chances, 
and to the otliers— well —all the bad ones.“ 

* Be more generous —" 

„If it pleases you, I except Mr. Max Real, 
because he has your good wishes " 

“ Certainly." 

" But let us return to business, Lizzie. 
The twenty-sixth square—do you see the 
start it gives us? The leader up to now 
was the journalist, Harris T. Kymbale, and 
he is only at the twelfth square, while we— 
want thirty-seven points—only thirty-seven 
points—and we reach the end!” 

Feeling some annoyance at Lizzie Wag 
not sharing her enthusiasm, she exclaimed : 

* But you do not look as though you were 
pleased." 
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^ CHAPTER XII. THE FIFTH PLAYER. 


“But I am. Jovita—and we will go to 
Wisconsin- -to Milwaukee B 

"Oh! we have time, my dear Lizzie! 
Not to-morrow, nor even the day after. In 
five or six days, when you have quite re- 
covered, and even in a fortnight if necessary, 
provided we are there on the 23rd in the 
forenoon.” 

“Well ail is for the best; and as you are 
content ——”’ 

“And I am, my dear. just as contented 
as the commodore is. discontented! That 
horrible man would have thrust vou out of 
the game--would have made Mr. Tornbrock 
give him the fith turn, on the pretext that 
you could not profit by it that you would 
be in bed for weeks and weeks. And even 
that you were no longer of this world! Ah! 
the abominable sea-wolf! You know-—I do 
not wish evil to anybody—but this commo- 
dore, I hope he will lose himself in the 
labyrinth, fall into the well, go mouldy in 
the prison, pay fines, single, double, treble — 
in short, all the disagreeable things that the 
game has in store for those who have no 
luck and do not deserve any! If you had 
heard Mr. Tornbrock reply to him! Oh! 
that excellent notary—I could have kissed 
him!” 

Setting aside her customary exaggeration, 
there was no doubt Jovita Foley was right. 
This score of nine by six and three was one 
of the best that could have occurred at the 
beginning. Not only had it put her ahead 
of her four preceding competitors, but it 
gave Lizzie Wag time to recover her health. 

The State of Wisconsin borders on that of 
Ilinois, from which it is separated on the 
south by the 42nd line of latitude or there- 
abouts. It is bounded on the west by the 
course of the Mississippi, and on the east by 
Lake Michigan, of which it forms the 
western border, and, in part, on the north, 
by Lake Superior. Madison is its capital, 
Milwaukee is its metropolis. Situated on the 
shore of the lake, at less than two hundred 
miles from Chicago, Milwaukee is in prompt. 
rcgular, and frequent communication with al. 
the commercial centres of Illinois. 

Thus, this day of the 9th, which might 
have been entered upon so badly, began in 
the happiest manner. True, the excitement 
&he cxperienced caused some trouble to the 
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AN ECCENTRIC. 


patient, and when Dr. Pughe came to sec her 
in the morning. he found her rather more 
agitated than on the previous evening. The 
cough, occasionally very hacking, was fol- 
lowed by a lengthy prostration and some 
appearance of fever, but nothing could be 
done except to follow the treatment pre- 
scribed. 

“ Rest-—rest above all." he said to Jovita 
Foley, as she was showing him out. “I 


advise you to save Miss Wag from all 
fatigue! Let ner remain alone; let ber 
sleep --—-”’ 


“Sir, you are not more anxious?” asked 
Jovita Foley, seized with new appreben- 
sions. 

* No—I repeat it it is ouly bronchitis, 
and it is taking the usual course! Nothing 
on the side of the lungs nothing on the side 
of the heart! Above all things, be careful 
of draughts. Ah! let her have a little 
nourishment—forci*g her to it, if necessary 
--milk—beef-tea —_”’ 

„But, doctor, if there are no serious com- 
plications ——”’ 

“Which it is always good to foresee, 
miss H 

"Yes—I know—could we hope for our 
patient to be well in a weck?“ 

The doctor only replied by a shake of the 
head, which was not too encouraging. 

Jovita Foley, in great trouble, consented 
not to remain in Lizzie Wag's room, and kept 
in her own, leaving the door, however, open. 
There, before her table, on which was spread 
the board of the Noble Game of the United 
States of America, turning over the lcaves of 
her guide-book incessantly. she persistently 
studied Wisconsin to its remotest villages, 
as regards its climate, salubrity, habits and 
customs, as if she thought of installing 
herself there for the rest of her existence. 

The newspapers of the Union had natu- 
rally published the results of the fifth turn. 
Many mentioned the Urrican incident, some 
to sustain the claiuis of the ferocious commo- 
lore, some to blame him. On the whole, the 
najority was against him. No! He had 
no right to claim this turn for himsclf, and 
Tornbrock was praised for having applied 
he rules in all their rigour. 

Besides, whatever Hodge Urrican may 
have said, Lizzie Wag was not dead, nor 
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was she at her last breath. A sudden 
change, natural enough, came over the 
public with regard to her. She began to 
become more interesting, although it was 
diflicult to believe that she could stand the 
fatigue of such travels to the end. As to 
her malady, it was not even bronchitis, not 
even laryngitis, and within twenty-four hours 
nothing more would be heard of it. 

But as the reader is exacting in the 
matter of news, a bulletin of the fifth 
player's health was published morning and 
evening, neither more nor less than if she 
had been a princess of the blood royal. 

This day of the 9th had brought no 
change in the state of the patient. She got 
no worse during the following night or 
during the day of May 10. Jovita Foley at 
once drew the conclusion that a week would 
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morning Jovita returned after an absence 
of an hour. Where had she been? She 
had said nothing, not even to the neighbour, 
who could not answer Miss Wag when she 
was asked about it. 

As soon as Jovita Foley entered the room 
she went, without tuking off her hat, and 
impressed a loud kiss on Lizzie Wag's fore- 
head, who, at the sight of the face, so 
animated, the eyes so sparkling, could not 
help saying : 

“What have you been doing this morn. 
ing?” 

„Nothing, my dear, nothing! I wanted a 
little fresh air for the sake of my health. 
And it is so fine—a beautiful May sun —you 
know—those lovely rays you can almost 
drink in—that you breathe! Ah! if you 


could only remain for an hour at the 


Jovita Foley in Great Trouble. 


suffice to set her friend on her feet. But 
when one’s recovery requires ten—eleven— 
twelve—even thirteen days even fifteen! 
It was only a journey of two hours. Pro- 
viding they were at Milwaukee on the 23rd 
in the forenoon, they would conform to the 
rules of the Hypperbone match. And after 
that, if it were necessary to take more rest, 
they could get it there. 

The night of the 10th was calm enough. 
Lizzie Wag had but two or three slight 
shivers, and it seemed as though the period 
of fever was at an end. The cough, however, 
continued to be very exhausting, but the 
chest was gradually relaxing, the sound was 
less raucous, the respiration easier. There 
was, thercfore, no new complication. 

It follows from this that Lizzie Wag 
found hersclf decidedly better when in the 


window. Eh? A good dose of sun! Iam 
sure that would cure you at once. But no 
imprudence—for fear of serious complica- 
tions ——” 

* And where did you go?" 

“Where did I go? I went first to 
Marshall Field's to give news of you. Our 
employers sent to say that we might take all 
the time, and I went to thank them." 

" You did well, Jovita. They have been 
very good to give us this holiday—and when 
it comes to an end——”’ 

* Agreed—agreed, my dear. They will 
not give our situations to anyone." 

“And then—after ? ” 

“After?” 

“Did you not go somewhere else?“ 

„Somewhere else?“ 

And it seemed as though Jovita Foley 


hesitated to speak. But she could not 
restrain herself for long, particularly as 
Lizzie Wag asked her: 

* [s not to-day the 11th of May?" 

* The 11th of May, my dear," she replied 
in u loud voice, *and in two days we shall 
be at an hotel in this beautiful town of 
Milwaukee, if we are not kept here by 
bronchitis." 

* Well," continued Lizzie Wag, “ as it is 
the 11th of May, the sixth spin of the teeto- 
tum ought to have taken place.“ 

“ Certainly.” 

* And then?“ 

“And then! Oh, I never was so pleased. 
Never. There, let me kiss you. I would 
not tell you because it might make you 
excited —but it is too strong for me——”’ 

* Speak then, Jovita.” 

* Fancy—my dear—he has got nine also 
but by four and five!” 

“Who?” 

„Commodore Urrican——”’ 

"It seems to me that his throw is 
better 

„Mes - for he goes at the first throw to 
the fifty-third square — a great advance on 
all the others but it is also very bad — 

And Jovita abandoned herself to a burst 
of merriment no less extraordinary than 
inexplicable. 

^ And why is it bad? ' asked Lizzie Wag. 

“ Because the commodore is sent to the 
depths of Florida.” 

Such was in fact the result of the spins 
that morning, announced with visible 
satisfaction by Tornbrock, who was still 
irritated against Hodge Urrican. In what 
way had the commodore accepted the result ? 
In a fury, no doubt, and perhaps he had had 
t» interfere to prevent Turk going to some 
extremity. On this subject Jovita Foley 
could say nothing, as she had left the 
Auditorium immediately. 

“ To the depths of Florida," she repeated, 
* to the very depths of Florida—more than 
two thousand miles from here!” 

But somehow the news did not cause the 
patient anything like the excitement that 
her friend feared. Her good nature led her. 
rather, to pity the commodore. 

“ And that is how you take the news?” 
said her impetuous companion. 

“ Yes — poor man ! " murmured Lizzie Wag. 

The day was not a bad one, although con- 
valescence had not commenced. However. 
there was no more fear of those serious com- 
plications of which .; prudent doctor always 
foresees the possibility. 

On the 12th Lizzie Wag began to takc a 
little nourishment. As she was not allowed 
to leave her bed, and as the fever had gone. 
and the time appeared long to both of them— 
particularly to Jovita Foley —Jovita went to 
sit in the room, and if not in the form of 
dialogue, at least in that of monologue, the 
conversation did not languish. 

And of what would Jovita Foley net 
talk if it was not of this Wisconsin, accord- 
ing to her the most beautiful and mos: 
curious of the States of the Union? With 
her guide-book under her eyes she was in- 
exhaustible. And if Lizzie Wag was delayed 
till the last day and only stayed there a fe. 
hours, she would know as much about it as 
if she had spent many weeks there. 

“ Fancy, my dear,” said Jovita Foley in 
an admiring tone, “it was formerly called 
Mesconsin, on account of the river of that 
name, and there is no part of the country 
which can be compared with it. In the 
north you still see the remains,of the ancient 
pine forests which covered the whole terri- 
tory. And it possesses hot springs superior 
to those of Virginia, and I am certain that if 
your bronchitis ——" 

“But,” said Lizzie Wag, is it not to Mil- 
waukee we have to go?”’ 
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* Yes — Milwaukee, the principal town of 
the State, the name of which, in an old 
Indian language, signifies beautiful 
country," a city of two hundred thousand 
people, my dear, a large number of them 
Germans, so that it is called the Germano- 
American Athens. Ah! if we were there, 
what delightful walks we should have on the 
cliffs, where the superb houses are built 
along the border of the river—none but 
elegant and clean quarters— nothing 
but buildings in brick of & milky 
white —which give it its name. Can 
you guess it?" 

* No, Jovita.” 

* Cream City, my dear—the city of 
cream you can dip your bread in it. 
Ah! why does this wretched bron- 
chitis hinder us from going there?” 

And in a voice of enthusiasm Jovita 
Foley read the pages of her guide-book 
and related the different changes of 
the country, formerly overrun by 
Indian tribes, discovered and colonised 
by French-Canadians, up to the time 
it was known as the Badger State. 

In the morning of the 13th the 
curiosity of the public redoubled. The 
newspapers had worked up the excite- 
ment to its highest point. The Audi- 
torium was as crowded as it had been 
on the day of the reading of William 
J. Hypperbone’s will. In fact, at eight 
o'clock was to be announced the 
seventh spin, which was on behalf of 
that mysterious and enigmatic per- 
sonage designated by the letters 
XKZ. 

In vain had they endeavoured to 
discover the incognito of this com- 
petitor. The cleverest reporters, the 
shrewdest ferrets of the local press 
had failed. On several occasions they 
thought they had got a trustworthy 
clue, and followed it, to find it worth- 
less. At first it was thought that by 
the codicil the deceased wished to 
designate one of his colleagues of the 
Eccentric Club and give him a seventh 
chance in the match. The name of 
George B. Higginbotham was even 
announced, but the worthy member 
formally contradicted the report. 
When Tornbrock was interrogated on 
the subject he declared he knew no- 
thing about it, and that all he had to 
do was to send to the post-otlices of 
the places where he ought to be the 
result of the throws regarding the 
„ masked man — as he was popularly 
called. 

But it was hoped—not without 
reason, perhaps —that on this occasion 
Mr. XKZ would reply to the call in 
the Auditorium. Hence this erowd, of 
which a smail portion only had found 
room before the stage on which ap- 
peared the notary and the members 
of the Eccentric Club, while specta- 
tors in thousands thronged the neigh- 
bouring streets and spread beneath 
the shady trees of Lake Park. 

Their curiosity was disappointed, 
quite disappointed. Masked or not, 
no individual presented himself when 
Tornbrock spun the teetotum and 
announced in a loud voice : 

Nine by six and three, twenty- 
sixth square, State of Wisconsin." 

Strange coincidence! This was the same 
number as Lizzie Wag had obtained ; produced 
in the same way by six and three. But— 
circumstance of extreme gravity for her— 
according to the rule established by the 
deceased, if she was still at Milwaukee the 
day XKZ arrived there, she would have to 
yield her place to him, and return to her 
own —which meant beginning the game 
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again. And not to be able to go there, and to 
be nailed to Chicago! 

The crowd would not leave; they waited 
for nobody. They had to resign themselves 
to it. But it was a general disappointment, 
which the evening journals expressed in 
articles that were anything but complimen- 
tary to the unlucky XKZ. A whole 
population was not to be played with in that 
Way. 
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once to Milwaukee, and, according to the 
rule of the game, leave it before XK arri ved 
there? Les, as she was nearly well again. 
But then there were grounds for feeling that 
Jovita Foley, who was suffering from a 
violent nervous attack, might fall ill in her 
turn. An attack of fever came on, and she 
had to take to her bed. 

"I warned you of this, my poor Jovita,” 
said Lizzie Wag. You are not reasonable.” 


“Jovita Foley was all right again.” 


The days went by. Every forty-eight 
hours the turns took place regularly under 
the usual circumstances, and the results were 
sent by telegraph to those interested, wher- 
ever they ought to be at the time stated. 

In this way May 22 arrived. No news of 
XKZ, who had not yet appeared in Wiscon- 
sin. It is true that it would be enough if he 
were at the post-office of Milwaukee on the 
27th. Then, could not Lizzie Wag go at 


„It will be nothing, my dear. Besides, 
the position is not the same. I am not in 
the game, and if I cannot go, you can go 
alone ——" 

„Never, Jovita ! ” 

* But you must! " 

“Never, I tell you! With you, yes, though 
that is not common sense. Without you— 
No!" 

And undoubtedly, if Jovita Foley could not 
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accompany her, Lizzie Wag had decided to 
abandon all chances of becoming the sole 
heiress of William J. Hypperbone. 

There was no need for anxiety.  Jovita 
Foley was all right again after a day's dieting 
and repose. In the aíternoon of the 22nd 
she was able to get up and buckle the bag of 
the two travellers who were to travel about 
the United States. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, “I would give ten 
years of my life to be already on the way." 

With the ten years she had already given 
on many occasions, and the ten years she 
would give again and again in the course of 
the journey, there would remain very little 
of the time she was to spend in this lower 
world ! 

The departure was fixed for the next day, 
the 23rd, by the train which arrives in two 
hours at Milwaukee, where Lizzie Wag 
would find the telegram from Tornbrock. 
Now this last day would have ended without 
incident, if a little before five o'clock the two 
friends had not received & visit which they 
never expected. 

There was & ring at the door. 
Foley went to open it. 

The lift had just deposited an individual 
on the landing of the ninth floor. 

“Miss Lizzie Wag?” asked the indi- 
vidual, turning to the girl. 

* She is here, sir." 

* May 1 see her?“ 

* But," replied Jovita Foley, hesitating, 
* Miss Wag has been very ill, and. — ” 

“I know—I know—”’ said the visitor, 
“and I have reason to believe she is quite 
well again. ——-" 

* Quite, sir, and we are going to start to- 
morrow morning." 

"Ah! Then it is to Miss Jovita Foley I 
have the honour of speaking ——”’ 

* To herself, sir; and with regard to your 
business, can I replace Lizzie ? 

“I would prefer to see her—to see her 
with my own eyes —if it is possible ——" 

* May I ask why? 

“I have nothing to hide from you with 
respect to what brings me here. Iintend to 
have & little speculation on this Hypperbone 
match with regard to the fifth player—and 
you understand -- would like——”’ 

If Jovita Foley understood—and so was 
delighted! Here at last was some one to 
whom Lizzie Wag's chances appeared good 
enough to risk some thousands of dollars on. 

“My visit will be short—very short," 
added the gentleman, with a bow. 

He was a man about fifty, with greyish 
heard, his eyes bright behind his glasses, 
brighter even than usual at his age; the air 
of a gentleman, a distinguished face, upright 
figure, voice of extreme sweetness. Although 
persisting in seeing Lizzie Wag. he did it 
with perfect politeness, excusing himself 
from disturbing her “ just on the eve of a 
journey of such importance -—" 

In short, Jovita Foley did not think it 
would be in the least inconvenient for her to 
receive him, as his visit was not to be a long 
one. 

May I know your name, sir?“ 

* Humphrey Weldon, of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts," replied the gentleman. 

And he entered the first room, of which 
Jovita Foley had just opened the door, and 
then went to the second room, in which was 
Lizzie Wag. 

On seeing the visitor, she would have 
risen. ‘Do not disturb yourself, miss," said 
he. “You wil excuse my importunity— 
but I wished to see you—oh !—only fora 
moment —— 

However. he accepted the chair which 
Jovita Foley placed near him. 

„An instant-—only an instant!" he re- 
peated. “As I have said, my intention is 
to venture cn an important speculation with 
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regard to you, for I believe in your final 
success, and I wish to assure myself that 
your state of health —"' 

J have quite recovered. sir,“ said Lizzie 
Wag, “and I thank you for the confidence 
you show in me. But, indeed, my 
chances-——"' 

" An affair of presentiment, miss," said 
Mr. Weldon in a decided tone. 
* Yes—of presentiment,”’ 

Foley. 

“That admits of no discussion,” affirmed 
the honourable gentleman. . 

* And what vou think of Lizzie," exclaimed 
Jovita Foley, I think also. I am sure she 
will win." 

“I am no less sure—from the moment 
that nothing opposes her departure," declared 
Mr. Weldon. 

“To-morrow,” said Jovita Foley, ‘we 
shall both go to the railway station, and the 
train will land us before noon at Mil- 
waukee -—” 

* Where you can rest a few days, if neces- 
sary," observed Mr. Weldon. 

„Oh, not at all,“ replied Jovita Foley. 

„And why not?“ 

* Because we must not be there when Mr. 
XK arrives, or we shall have to begin the 
game again.” 

^ That is true." 

“ But where this second spin will send us,” 
said Lizzie Wag, is what makes me anxious." 

“Eh! What does it matter, my dear!” 
said Jovita Foley, swooping on her as if on 
wings. 

“ Let us hope, Miss Wag,” said the gentle- 
man, * that the second spin of the teetotum 
will be as fortunate for you as the first has 
been." 

And then the excellent man spoke of the 
precautions to take on the journey, of the 
necessity of care in allowing suflicient time 
for changing from train to train in the net- 
work of lines which covers the Union. 

* And," added he. I see with great satis- 
faction, Miss Wag, that you do not start 
alone." 

* No, my friend accompanies me—or, to 
speak truly, drags me with her.” 

„And you are right, Miss Foley,” said Mr. 
Weldon. “It is better for two to travel 
together. It is more agreeable.” 

„And it is more prudent, when you have 
got to catch trains," declared Jovita Foley. 

„And so,” added Mr. Weldon, ** I reckon 
on you to make Miss Wag win." 

* You can depend upon me.” 

“Then, my good wishes to vou, ladies, for 
your success guarantees mine." 

The visit had lasted twenty minutes, and 
after asking permission to shake hands with 
Lizzie Wag and with her amiable companion, 
Mr. Humphrey Weldon was shown back to the 
lift, from which he gave a parting salute. 

Poor man,” said Lizzie Wag -“ and when 
I think that I am to make him lose his 
money." : 

„All right," said Jovita Foley, “but re- 
member what I tell you, my dear—these old 
gentlemen are full of good sense. They have 
a scent which never deceives them!“ 

The preparations were finished —and how 
many times, we know. ‘There was nothing to 
do when night came but to go to bed and get 
up first thing next morning. But they had 
to wait for the last visit of the doctor, who 
had promised to call in the evening. Dr. 
Pughe was not late in arriving, and declared 
that his client's state of health left nothing 
more to be desired, and that all fear of serious 
complications was at last at an end. 

At five o'clock next morning. the more im- 
patient of the travellers was up and about. 
And in a final attack of nerves this astonish- 
ing Jovita Foley imagined quite a series of 
hindrances and misfortunes, delays and 
accidents. If the carriage that was to take 
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them to the railway station were to turn 
over—if a block stopped them on the way— 
if there had been a change in the time of the 
train —if the train were thrown off the line. 

“Calm yourself, Jovita. Calm yourself, 
I pray." again and again did Lizzie Wag ask. 

" I cannot —I cannot, my dear.” 

" Are you going on like that all through 
the journey?“ 

** All the time." 

„Then I shall stop here.” 

„The carriage is below, Lizzie. 
off —let us be off.” 

The carriage was waiting, ordered an hour 
earlier than was necessary. The two friends 
went down, followed by the good wishes of 
the whole house, at the windows of which, 
even at this early hour of the morning. 
appeared several hundred heads. 

The vehicle went along the North Avenue 
to North Branch, down the right bank of 
Chicago River, crossing it by the bridge at 
the end of Van Buren Street, and deposited 
the travellers at the station at ten minutes 
past seven. 

Perhaps Jovita Foley experienced a 
certain amount of disappointment in 
noticing that the departure of the fifth 
player had not attracted a large crowd of 
spectators. Decidedly, Lizzie Wag was not 
the favourite in the Hypperbone match. 
But the bashful girl did not complain, and 
much preferred to leave Chicago without 
provoking public attention. 

„Even Mr. Weldon is not here!" Jovita 
Foley could not help remarking. 

The train started at last, without any 
notice whatever being taken of Lizzie Wag. 
No cheers, except those which Jovita Foley 
gave in petto in her own honour! 

The railroad skirts the shore of Lake 
Michigan. Lake View, Evanston, Glenoke. 
and other stations were passed at full speed. 
The weather was superb. The waters 
sparkled in the offing, alive with steamers 
and sailing vessels—the waters which from 
lake to lake, Superior, Huron, Michigan. 
Erie, Ontario, flow down the great artery of 
the St. Lawrence into the vast Atlantic. 
After leaving Vankegan, an important town 
on the coast, the train leaves Illinois at 
State Line station to enter Wisconsin. A 
little farther north it halts at Racine, a 
large manufacturing city, and it was not ten 
o'clock when it stopped at Milwaukee. . 

* We are here—we are here! " said Jovita. 
with such a sigh of satisfaction that her 
veil stretched like a sail in the breeze. 

“And two good hours in advance," 
observed Lizzie Wag, looking at her watch. 

* No, fourteen days behindhand,” replied 
Jovita Foley as she jumped out on to the 
platform. 

Then she busied herself in finding .the 
portmanteau among the heap of luggage. 

The portmanteau had not gone astray—as 
Jovita had feared, one knows not why. A 
carriage approached. The travellers got in 
and ordered it to drive to a suitable hotel 
which was mentioned in the guide-book. 
And when she was asked if she was going to 
stay at Milwaukee, Jovita Foley replied that 
she would tell them when she returned from 
the post-oftice, but that probably she would 
leave during the day. Then turning to 
Lizzie Wag, she said : 

* Are you not hungry ?” 

* I should be glad to have some breakfast.” 

* Well, let us breakfast, and then we can 
take a walk -——" 

“But you 
o’clock—---’’ 

* As if I did not know!” 

They sat down in the dining-room, and 
did not remain more than half an hour at 
the table. 

As they had not given their names. 
refraining from doing so until their return 
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know that at twelve 


from the post-office, Milwaukee had no 
notion that the fifth player in the Hypper- 
bone match was within its walls. 

At a quarter to twelve they went to the 
post-office, and Jovita Foley asked if a 
telegram had arrived for Miss Lizzie Wag. 

At the name the man looked up with an 
expression of lively satisfaction in his eyes. 
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„Miss Lizzie Wag?“ he said. 

* Yes—of Chicago,” replied Jovita Foley. 

“The telegram is waiting for you," he 
added, handing it over. 

“Give it to me—give it to me!" said 
Jovita Foley. ‘ You are too long in opening 
it—and I shall have an attack of nerves." 

With her fingers trembling with impa- 
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tience, she tore open the envelope and read 
these words : 
* Lizzie 
Wisconsin. 
“ Twenty by ten and ten doubled, forty- 
sixth square, State of Kentucky, Mammoth 
Caves.— Tornbrock." 
( To be continued.) 


Wag, Post-Office, Milwaukee, 
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“ To-morrow we shall have to be very much on our guard“ 


b Durs as Mexican households are awake, 

in order to enjoy the comparatively 
cool hours of the morning, William 
Harland was the first up, and dressing 
hastily, he started out to fetch his kit-bag. 
At the bottom of this he had stowed away 
before he went on board the clothes that 


CHAPTER II. 


he had worn when he left home, and also 
the contents of a small trunk that he had 
taken with him, buying an outfit for use 
on board from a slop-shop. He was back 
in an hour, for he had hidden the bag in 
a clump of bushes but two miles from the 
town. The servants were moving about, 


but with the exception of Juan none of 
the others were yet down. The latter 
met him as he entered : 

“I have been to your room, and when 
I found it empty guessed the errand on 
which you were away. Why did not you 
tell me last.night? You could have had 
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a negro slave to go with you and carry 
that sack of yours back.“ 

“Oh, I am not too proud to carry it 
myself, Don Juan, and I was really 
anxious to get it the first thing this 
morning, for I certainly should feel very 
uncomfortable sitting down to breakfast 
with your friends in this rough sailor suit. 
Luckily I have some decent clothes in my 
bag, and half a dozen white jean jackets 
and trousers which I bought for wearing 
ashore when I was on my last voyage, 
for then, as an apprentice, and in a ship 
chietly belonging to my father, I had a 


good many privileges in the way of leave 


when we were in port.” 

* You look desperately hot, and if you 
would like a swim there is a pond in that 
clump of trees at the end of the garden— 
I have had a dip there myself this 
morning." 

“Thank you, I should like it ex- 
tremely, and I ean then finish my toilet 
there.” 

The pond was an artificial one, the 
sides and bottom being lined with stone. 
A thick band of trees and undergrowth 
surrounded it, and it had doubtless been 
formed for the purpose of a bath, and 
also, as was shown by two or three seats 
placed ronnd it, as a shady retreat during 
the heat of the day. In half an hour Will 
rejoined Juan, looking cool and comfort- 
able in his white jacket and trousers, 
a white flannel shit with turndown 
collar, and a black silk handkerchief round 
his neck. 

“That is a good deal better," Juan 
said; “you only want a sombrero to 
complete your costume. Sit down here; 
I told the servant to bring chocolate for 
us directly I saw you coming out from the 
trees. Don Guzman and Christina take 
their chocolate in their room. I don't 
suppose that we shall see them till break- 
fast, which will not be served for an hour 
and a-half yet.” 

How is your arm, Don Juan?” 

* Drop the Don, please. I was always 
called simply Juan by my English friends 
at Valparaiso. It is much more pleasant 
than our ceremonious way of addressing 
each other ; so call me Juan, please, and let 
me call you Will." 

“Now, Juan," Harland said, as they 
sipped their chocolate, “who do you 
believe set those ruffians on to you? I 
could see plainly enough that both you 
and the senorita had vour suspicions, 
though you did not choose to mention them 
to her father." 

“You are a sharp observer," Juan 
laughed. “Well, yes, I will tell you 
frankly upon whom mv suspicions fell. I 
must tell you first that Don Guzman is a 
connection of mine, my father having 
married a first cousin of his. When my 
father went out to this new ranche of his 
twelve years ago, he left me behind 
under my cousin's charge, and I lived 
here for five years, going to the mission to 
be educated by the Fathers. Since then 
I have generally spent a month or two 
here, and not unnaturally, as you who 
have seen her will doubtless admit, I 
have grown to be very fond of Christina. 
Of course till lately she has simply looked 
upon me as her big cousin; but when I 
was last here, before going down to 
Valparaiso, she was a little changed : she 
had grown to be shy with me, which she 
had never been before. and I hoped that 
she had begun to return my affection. 
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Naturauy enough, when I returned the 
other day I spoke out to her and learned 
to my delight that this was so, but of 
course she could say nothing until our 
parents had been consulted, an indispen- 
sable step, as you of course know ; for in 
Mexico, although young people may have 
some voice in the matter, the parents' 
consent has to be obtained, and the pre. 
liminaries are in fact settled by them. In 
this case, happily, there is no fear of 
difficulty arising on that score. Don 
Guzman and my father are firm friends, 
and the alliance would be & suitable one 
in all respects, as, although my father may 
be more wealthy than Don Guzman, 
Christina is an only child, while I have a 
sister who is about her age.” 

* But I still do not see, Juan, how this 
explains anyone having an enmity with 
you?” 

* No—I am just coming to that. You 
must know that the military commandant 
of San Diego, Colonel Pedro Melos, has 
a son, Enriques, who is a captain in the 
regiment stationed here. Christina told 
me before I went down to Chili that 
Captain Melos was a frequent visitor here, 
and that he was very attentive to her 
father, and frequently brought bouquets of 
choice flowers. She added, that although 
very civil to her as far as the customs of 
the country permit a caballero to be civil 
to any young lady not related to him, she 
did not like him. Well, it happened the 
other day, just as Christina and I were 
coming to an understanding, exactly 
where we are sitting now, this Captain 
Melos stepped out fromthe window of the 
drawing-room. I should imagine that he 
had no great difficulty in understanding 
the situation. A young couple who have 
just declared their love for each other are 
perhaps apt to look a little awkward when 
suddenly interrupted. 

“The sound of his foot as he stepped 
out on to the verandah caused us to look 
round sharply; as his eye fell on us he 
turned as pale as if he had received a 
blow, and if ever man’s face wore fora 
moment an expression of intense rage, his 
did then. However, he checked himself, 
inurmured a word or two about believing 


that Senor Guzman was in the verandah, 


and then turned on his heel and went 
back into the room. Christina caught 
my arm and whispered—' Beware, Juan, 
that man will be your deadly enemy '— 
and I felt that she spoke truly ; she said 
that his attentions of late had been very 
marked, and she had been in constant 
fear that his father would call on hers to 
ask for her hand for his son. We agreed 
that I should without any loss of time 
speak to her father on the subject of my 
suit, and I did so on the same day. He 
was good enough to say that when a 
request from my father reached him to 
that effect he should most willingly 
accede to it. Well, Colonel Melos called 
the day before yesterday and formally 
proposed an alliance with his son, to 
which Don Guzman replied that his 
daughter's affections were already 
engaged, with his perfect consent anid 
approval. The Colonel, of course, had 
nothing to do but to bow himself out with 
as good a grace as he could inuster. I 
fancy from what I have heard that he is 
a good officer and an honest man. He 
has played a part in all the civil wars 
that we have had here, but unlike most 
others he always stuck to the same side, 


which, fortunately for him, turned out in 
tlie end to be the successful one. His son 
bears an altogether different character. 
Here, indeed, there has been nothing 
much against him ; the fact of his father 
being commandant has no doubt acted 
as a check upon him, and possibly the 
hope that he may have entertained of 
winning Christina’s hand may have 
helped to render him discreet ; but I have 
heard that in other places where his 
regiment has been in garrison he bore the 
worst of characters. 

* Thus you see that, as a bitterly disap- 
pointed nian and as an unscrupulous one. 
he might well have been the author of 
this attack upon me; and as you noticed, 
the idea occurred to Christina as well as 
myself, remenibering as we did the 
expression of his face when he saw us 
together. That the affair was his work. 
however, we have no shadow of proot. 
and I should not think of whispering 
my suspicions to anyone. Still, I shall 
take every precaution for the three or 
four days that I remain here, and shall 
not be out in an unfrequented street after 
nightfall And now about yourself; tell 


me frankly what are you thinking ot 


doing. Do you intend to continue at 
sea, or are you thinking of returning to 
your home, where no doubt you would be 
gladly received by your father ? ” 

“ I have not thought it fully over vet. 
but I certainly shall not go back to my 
father with the tale that I found my lite 
unbearable and deserted my ship. When 
I go it must be with & better record than 
that. He may have objected most 
strongly to my taking to the sea, but I 
think it would be an even greater annov- 
ance to him to find that, having in 
detiance of his wishes done so, I had so 
soon backed out of it. He himself is a 
man who resolutely carries through any- 
thing that he undertakes, no matter if he 
incurs loss in so doing or not. I do not 
say that if I saw some other opening and 
made a success of it he would mind, but 
when I do go back it must be not as a 
returned failure or prodigal, but as a man 
who has done something, who has in one 
line or another achieved a certain amount 
of success. As far as I have thought it 
over, my ideas have been to take a passage 
down to Valparaiso, which seems to me 
the most go-ahead place on this coast. 
and there look round. I have money 
enough to last me for some little time. 
for my father, on my return from my last 
voyage, gave me a cheque for five hundred 
dollars, and beyond twenty or thirty 
dollars expended on my sea kit I still 
have it all in my belt.” 

“But what did you think of doing in 
Valparaiso?“ 

* would take anything that turned up 
except a clerkship. Then, if in two or 
three months I could see nothing that 
seemed likely to lead to a good thing, I 
would ship again.” 

* Well, you will not embark on any 
such wildgoose chase for some time, for 
I intend to take you off with me to my 
father’s hacienda for & long visit. You 
will receive the heartiest of welcomes 
when I tell them what you have done for 
me. I can promise you, I think, a 
pleasant time there, and you will see 
what will be quite a new side of life to 
vou, and learn something of the ranching 
business; which, let me tell you, is as 
good as many another, though I admit 


;. that a considerable amount of capital is 
generally required for making a fair start.” 

* I should like it extremely, I an sure," 
Harland said, but ——" 

* There are no * buts’ in it, Will," the 
.. other broke in ; * you don't suppose that 
after what has happened you are going 
your way and I am going mine in the 
course of a few days, as if we were but 
tuo passengers who had made a short 
. voyage together; my father- would never 
forgive me if I did not bring vou up with 
me. I expect to-morrow or next day we 
shall have three or four of the men down 
. with horses, blankets, and other neces- 
saries for travel. I sent a messenger off 
on the day I arrived. There are usually 
a waggon or two that come down every 
. month for groceries, wine, and other 
. matters; and as I find that it is fully a 
month since the last trip, I expect that 
the carts and men will both arrive to- 
morrow. Travelling comfortably, we 
shall take the best part of a week to get 
there; though, of course, with relays of 
horses it could be done in less than half 
that time. The waggons take ten days, 
. and that is good travelling, especially as 
there are three days’ heavy work over the 
first range of hills. Here the mules will 
have afew days’ rest and then start again.“ 
^  * You find mules better than horses 
for waggons ? 

Beyond all comparison better; the 
' value of a mule is six times that of a 
horse, except for exceptionally good and 
fast animals. Feed a mule well, and 
there is no better beast in the world. 
Of course the mules are big animals, 
* being bred from the finest donkeys that 
* can be imported from Spain, and can 
drag as much as oxen and go half as fast 
again.“ 
* Acting under his friend's advice, Will 
- purchased the necessaries for his journey, 
* the principal item being a Mexican 
poncho. This in appearance was like a 
large blanket, made of a long soft wool that 
- was practically waterproof. A hole edged 
` with braid was cut in the middle. This 
was slipped on over the head and a long 
* riding cloak reaching to the stirrups was 
obtained, while at night it served all the 
- purposes of an ordinary blanket. Juan 
- presented him with a rifle, a brace of 
handsomely mounted — double-barrelled 
pistols, and a sword. 
We always ride armed across the 
hills; we are on good terms with the 
-. Indians near us, but might fall in with 
3zome wandering bands, or possibly a 
party of white cut-throats, fugitives from 
. justice. Besides," he added significantly, 
“there may possibly be dangers on this 
side of the first range of hills.” 

* You think ? " Will bezan. 
„„Les, I think it possible that the 
. organiser of the first attempt on my life 
ma possibly try again; it is not probable 

that he likes me any better for the failure 
he then made.”’ 
Some high riding-boots, a couple of 
- pairs of fringed Mexican trousers, and a 
few other necessaries completed the 
. equipment, most of which was to be sent 
. up in the waggon with his kit-bag. Will 
was in high spirits; nothing could be 
inore pleasant than the trip proniised to 
be, and he looked eagerly forward to the 
start. The waggons had arrived, and 
. with them four mounted men who had 
overtaken them on the day before they 
reached San Diego. They brought down 
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with them two riding-horses intended for 
Juun's use. 

" My father always sends two down," 
Juan said, * so that I can have a change 
each day and be beyond the reach of 
such accidents as a horse straining him- 
self or casting a shoe; besides, on more 
than one occasion I have brought back a 
friend with me, as I am going to do now." 

"I suppose you breed a good many 
horses up there?“ 

* We breed enough for the wants of 
our vaqueros, and a few high-class ani- 
mals for our own riding. We don't care 
about having more than necessary, for a 
good horse is a temptation that an Indian 
can scarcely withstand. Cattle they don't 
care so much for, for up in the mountains 
food would be scarce for them; besides, 
they have no difficulty in getting meat, 
as game is plentiful enough with deer 
and bear, while at times they go down 
into the great plains on the other side of 
the Rockies and kill as many buffalo as 
they please, jerk the meat, and bring it 
up to their villages. In point of fact, we 
never refuse half a dozen or a dozen 
cattle to any party of Indians who come 
down and ask for them. It keeps us on 
good terms with them, and practically 
costs us nothing, for they do not often 
take the hides, preferring greatly deer- 
skins for their hunting-shirts and leggings, 
for which bullock-hide is too heavy ; while 
for their lariats and heel-ropes and so 
on they use buffalo-hide, which is stronger 
and tougher. So practically, you see, it 
is only the value of the fat that we lose." 

Three days later Juan and Will said 
good-bye to Senor Guzman and his 
daughter and set out, the four mounted 
men riding behind them with two led 
animals carrying provisions and water- 
skins. 

“ How far is it before we get beyond the 
settled country ? ” 

“The country is cultivated as far as 
the Chocolate Hills, as it includes several 
small rivers whose water is used for 
irrigating the fields. Bevond these hills 
there are scattered villages and haciendas, 
their positions being determined by the 
existence of streams coming down from a 
great mountain range, for, although rain 
seldom falls near the coast, there are 
heavy showers there occasionally. Ex- 
cept in the rainy season, the beds of 
these streams are dry; but wells sunk in 
them at all times yield a plentiful supply 
of water. It is drawn up by the labour 
of bullocks, and the ground is irrigated, 
so that they can grow oranges, bananas, 
grapes, melons, and all kinds of fruit, in 
fact, in abundance. Some of these irri- 
gated estates are of considerablesize. For 
the last fifty miles we shall come across 
no settlements until we reach our own 
hacienda, for the country is too much 
open to Indian forays; though we do not 
suffer as much as they do on the other 
side of the Colorado—the risk is great, too 
great for men who embark their capital, 
to s&y nothing of risking their lives. We 
are fortunate in the fact that the tribe 
immediately in our neighbourhood is & 
small one, and far less warlike than many 
of its neighbours. The goods the chiefs 
receive from us and the cattle make them 
comparatively rich, and they have never 
shown any signs whatever of enmity 
acainst us. We have promised them that 
if they are attacked by any of their savage 
neighbours we will, if they come down to 
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us, assist them ; and, as the hacienda is 
strongly built, and we have & supply of 
arins suflicient for all our men, we could 
resist any ordinary attack. I think this 
feeling has quite as much to do with their 
friendly feeling towards us as the benefits 
they receive from us.” 

„It must be a very large valley to be 
capable of sustaining so vast & herd as 
that of your father?“ 

„Mes, the valley is not very wide at 
the lower end near the river, but the hills 
open out and form a basin some ten miles 
wide and twenty miles long. Beyond 
that it extends a considerable distance, 
but narrows fast; a stream runs down the 
centre, and during the rainy season and 
at the time of the melting of the snows 
there are innumerable rivulets running 
down from the hills, and in consequence 
the grass is sweet and long. Our herds 
amount to about forty thousand head, and 
we do not let them exceed that number. 
We do not use the upper part of the 
valley. By our agreement with the 
Indians, that is to remain untouched as a 
hunting ground for them. 

That night the two friends slept at the 
hacienda of some acquaintances of Senor 
Sarasta, where they were most hospitably 
entertained; the next day they halted for 
a few hours at San Felice, and rode on as 
soon as the sun lost its full power. Thev 
were now beyond the region of general 
cultivation; the plain was, however, 
fairly green, as a short time before the 
unusual circumstance of heavy rain had 
occurred, with the result that in the 
course of a few days the whole face of the 
country was changed. As soon as the 
horses were unsaddled the men scattered 
to collect dead brushwood, and in a short 
time a fire was blazing and a slice from a 
hindquarter of venison that had been pre- 
sented to them by their host of the night 
before was skewered on a ramrod and 
placed over it. They had made sixty 
miles in two days’ journey. They 
had not been following any beaten 
track, for the men had all made the 
journey so often that no path was 
needed. In the morning they would 
begin the ascent of the lower slopes of the 
mountains whose crest rose some thirty 
miles ahead of them, although seen in 
the clear air thev did not seem to Will 
Harland to be more than a fifth of that 
distance. Rather to the surprise of the 
men, Juan ordered that a watch should 
be kept, a precaution they had never 
taken before. 

“I have an idea," he said to Will. 
“that we may all be attacked either to- 
night or while mounting the hill to- 
morrow. It is just as well to take the 
precaution to set & guard to-night, but I 
do not really think that if & party are out 
after us they will trouble us so soon. 
They could not kuow exactly the road wc 
should take, but will be sure that we shall 
cross the hills and come down on the 
north side of the Great Dry Lake, and 
probably stop at Martinnez. From there 
the country is better cultivated, as we go 
along the Chatenezonais Valley, in which 
there are several villages. To-morrow’s 
journey is therefore the most lonely and 
dangerous, and they would have no 
motive whatever in going farther, so I 
think that for to-night we can sleep 
tranquilly ; to morrow we shall have to be 
very much on our guard.” 

(To be continued. 


ABOUT BUOYS; 


vs, there are all sorts of buoys —Whistiing 
bioys, Light-headed buoys, Bell buoys, and 
Flat buoys. 

You may see many of them on the 
Thames, rolling restlessly on the heaving 
waters, or dotting the surface of the summer 


sea. Indeed, it was at the mouth of the 
Tnames that buoys are supposed to. have 
first made their appearance, in British 
waters at least, and before the year 1683. 

Buoys have comical names. What think 
you of a Tongue, an Eagle, or a Nob buoy? 
Or of a Firefly, a Fairy, or a Long-nose buoy ? 
Rumour has it that, once, a buoy was dis- 
graced by the nameof Glutton ; another was 
facetiously termed the Cuckoo's Tail ; and yet 
another was dubbed, surely out of derision, 
the ** Seldom Seen "—probably the most ex- 
traordinary if not absurd name for & buoy 
ever known. 

Buoys, of course, as a rule, derive their 
names from the sand or shoal which they 
mark. A buoy moored to indicate the 
position of the Gull Rock would naturally be 
called the Gull Buoy; and a buoy marking 
the Royal Sovereign Sand would rejoice in 
that high-sounding title. 

In the same manner the So-and-So Spit 
buoy would represent a long narrow point 
running out into the sea, or, may be, project- 
ing from a large sandbank. 

Spit in nautical language means a small, 
if long, point or shoal extending out into 
the water. Thus Spithead, the famous road- 
stead on the southern coast of England, 
takes its name from a sandbank called the 
Mpit, extending for three miles from the coast 
of Hampshire. 


A CHAT 


E Marylebone Cricket Club were indeed 

lucky when they secured, as the 
successor to Mr. Henry Perkins, the well- 
known Cambridge and Hampshire cricketer, 
Mr. F. E. Lacey. It was a cold afternoon in 
March when, on behalf of the“ B.O.P.," I saw 
him in his office at Lord's, and I could not 
help being impressed by the traditions and 
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But if buoys are, so to speak, the signposts 
of the sea, placed to indicate hidden dangers 
and to mark out clear channels, what use 
can be made of them at night? The sailor 
cannot see them restlessly moving on the 
waves. 

Then comes in the value of our Whistling, 
Light-headed, and Bell buoys. These give 
forth loud whistles, or exhibit & gas-light on 
their heads, or utter the melancholy clang- 
clang of a bell to warn the passing mariner 
of the hidden danger. 

The Bell buoy is the first of these in point 
of date, and several may be seen and heard 
cn the sandbanks and the shallows of the 
wide mouth of the Thames. 

In form the Bell buoy is generally shaped 
something like the segment of a globe, but 
with a flat side uppermost. A large bell is 
fixed on this flat top and surrounded by & 
cage, while movable tongues or clappers are 
swung on either side. The restless heaving 
of the sea continually rolls the buoy and 
moves the clappers, which strike the bell and 
sound the alarm. Moreover, the rougher the 
sea the louder and more vigorous is the 
clang. In rain and shine, fair weather and 
foul, the bell sounds its melancholy note 
across the sea. 

Courtenay’s whistling buoy is very in- 
genious. It is somewhat conical in shape, 
but with a rounded base. At the apex is 
fixed a large whistle. Brie fly, it works thus: 
a tube descends from the lower end about 
thirty feet in length, and passing through the 
buoy reaches into the water where the sea is 
not much moved by the undulation on the 
surface. The water therefore rises in the 
tube to the average level of the sea outside ; 
but as the buoy rises and fells with the 
heaving of the sea, the level in the tube 
naturally rises and falls also. When the 
water falls air rushes in through small! tubes 
provided for the purpose, and when the water 
rises the air is expelled. Valves guide it 
to the whistle, which thus produces the 
sound. 

But what are the Light-headed buoys? 
Officially we suppose they are known as Gas 
buoys or simply Lighted buoys. It is now 
possible to fill large buoys with compressed 
oil-gas, the pressure being over a hundred 
pounds to the square inch. The gas is 
burnt constantly at the top of the buoy in a 
small dioptric lantern. The buoys are so 
large, and the pressure to which the gas is 
subjected so great, that they need to be re- 
filled only once every month. You may seethe 
Trinity House steamer going on its rounds 
and charging the buoys with gas and thus 
replenishing, as we may say, the street lamps 
of the sea. 

Flat buoys are more politely called can 
buoys —that is, they exhibit a flat head above 
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water, while conical buoys exhibit the 
pointed head of a cone. 

Trinity House buoys, painted spirally, 
denote the turning points or entrances of 
channels; the right hand of a channel when 
entering it is marked by single- coloured. 
black or red, buoys; the left-hand side by 
vertically striped or chequered buoys. Right- 
hand buoys—that is, starboard buoys ascend- 
ing a river are also topped by a pointed cone, 
or sometimes by globular frames ; left-hand 
buoys by flat tops, and sometimes with cages. 

Nun buoys, coloured green and marked 
* Wreck," are attached to sunken vessels. 
& nun buoy being shaped like a couple of 
cones fixed base to base; while buoys with 
horizontal white rings, and sometimes bear- 
ing above them a triangle, a diamond, or a 
staff, denote the ends of middle grounds. 

Buoys are anchored by a strong chain 
measuring two or three times the depth of 
the sea at high tide at which they float, and 
secured to the anchors, which would in some 
cases turn the scale at a few hundredweights. 
and in others at nearly two tons. 

Yet, in spite of the strong moorings, buoy: 
have been known to break loose, and then 
no one knows where they will drift. Some 
have even been sent back from Norway. 
Wreck-buoys are perhaps the most remiss in 
this respect, as the wrecks which they mark 
are apt to be broken up and the mooring: 
are loosened. 

Every three months the great school ci 
British buoys is visited by officers and crew: 
from the Trinity House, which is entrusted 
with the duty of maintaining and placing 
the buoys. Every six months the old buoys 
are changed for new, and are taken home to 
Trinity House Wharf to be examined, and. ií 
fit for further service, to be painted and 
repaired again for their next lonely watch on 
the waters. 

If you were to see these buoys on the 
wharf, you would probably be immensely 
surprised at their great size. Very few are so 
small as five feet high—they range usually 
from eight feet to monsters of twenty feet high. 
But as they ride on the waves, with the 
greater part under the water, even the 
largest may look but a speck on the broad 
and heaving expanse. Buoys are now 
usually made of iron, and require a good desi 
of engineering skill in their construction, 
while they are very dear buoys, some costing 
a little matter of 2504. Some, however, cost 
only a tenth of that sum. 

But they are worth the money. Modest 
though you may think them, beside the noble 
lighthouse, they yet mark many a hidden 
danger; they help to guide the numerou: 
ships on their pathless way ; and they aid iu 
saving many a prosperous voyage from 
untimely wreck. 
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WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE M.C.C. 


By THOMAS CHAPMAN COLLINGS. 


the memories which cluster around this 
citadel of the cricket world. 

Year after year the full recognition of the 
M.C.C. as the pioneers of England's greatest 
national game has been extending, and 
Major Wardill, the manager of the Australian 
team, said: “We are proud to have 
descended from such a stock; and some of 


the best hours we have had have been spen: 
at Lord's, where the genial hospitality of Mr. 
Lacey has been such that we are not likely 
to forget it." 

Nature has endowed the present occupan. 
of the secretarial chair with a physique tha: 
enables him to be a prominent exponent ci 
the game to whose interests he has devote 
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his life. He is very fond of boys, too, and 
often at the busiest season of the year may 
be found, not very far off, teaching little lads 
how to excel and become proficient. 

Another happy augury is the love which 
Mr.. Lacey has for animals. His constant 
companion is a beautiful black retriever, 
upon which my envious eyes were cast, and 
it was very pretty to see the perfect under- 
standing between the possessor and possessed. 

Previous to coming to London, Mr. Lacey 
had been one of the mainstays of the Hamp- 
shire XL, and if he had been able to play 
with regularity throughout the season he 
would have acquired a reputation even greater 
than he did, for when he is well set he is 
one of the best of bats. He told me he went 
to Sherborne School, but he did not impart 
to me the information, which I afterwards 
found out, that he made a very good 
reputation, and was exceedingly popular. 

His first innings of importance was one of 
79 for the Gentlemen of Hampshire v. the 
Gentlemen of Sussex. He madea marvellous 
crop of centuries in less important matches, 
and the county authorities realised that 
they had got hold of a man who was certain to 
be of the utmost use to them sooner or later. 

The strong point about our friend is, that 
he is an all-round player, and at Cambridge 
he received his Blue for Association, and was 
a member of his College Fifteen at Rugby 
football. He possesses a great number of 
cups for fives, swimming, and running, and 
he was a wonderful hurdle-jumper. He 
plays golf, and while never wishful to see it 
supersede the summer game, he says: “If 
you have got your style at cricket quite fixed 
I think that golf actually improves your 
game, because of its tendency to loosen one’s 
joints, and at the same time to make one 
steady. But it is my firm belief that, from 
the point of view of a cricketer, there is the 
greatest danger that & boy who plays golf 
when his style at cricket is undeveloped, will 
never be of much use as a batsman." 

Notwithstanding the fact that the M.C.C. 
secretary was continually making large 
scores for his college, and doing well for 
Hampshire, he did not get into the ’Varsity 
XI. until his last year. He went up with a fine 
schoolboy reputation, and had a trial in the 
Freshmen’s match. Here he took a few 
wickets, and got between twenty and thirty 
runs. No other trial followed until the 
Seniors’ match in the next season, in which 
he did fairly well, but until the third year he 
did not receive a thorough trial. Then he 
played for the first eleven against the next 
sixteen, and was run out in the first innings 
by a man who was also trying for his Blue. 
He is afraid that it would never have come 
to him if it had not been for the Hampshire 
match against Sussex, in which his scores 
were 150 and 50 not out, while thirteen or 
fourteen wickets fell to him. Then he 
was asked to play at the Oval, and as he 
made top score against Surrey, on a difficult 
wicket, and did well also against the M.C.C. 
at Lord's, the captain gave him his Blue. 

That ’Varsity match was a wonderful one 
for him. In the first innings he had to go 
in five minutes before the time for drawing 
the stumps—and the light was exceedingly 
bad—and just when he thought he was 
all right for the following morninga fine one- 
handed catch in the slips disposed of his 
ehances of distinguishing himself. In the 
second innings he stayed in for a long time, 
carrying out his bat for 39; and, much to his 
relief, he made the winning hit, and 
Cambridge won by seven wickets. 

“There was a curious incident in the 
Oxford first innings, one of the most curious 
I have ever seen, though it was quite easy to 
understand. One of the batsmen came in 
apparently very nervous. He was at the 
pavilion end. The first ball that was bowled 
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to him he snicked. Wis “arinez called, ard 


he ran as hard as he could, but in his 
excitement he turned round and ran towards 
the pavilion! I forget whether he made any 
runs after he awoke to the situation." 
“Shall you play much cricket this year?“ 


* I don't suppose I shall ever play cricket 


again, or first-class cricket at any rate. 
Never since I left Cambridge have I been 
able to play regularly, and I have always felt 
this to be a great drawback to me when I 
have had to meet first-class bowling. I take 
it that, as in other games, much of one's 
skill at cricket is of a mechanical nature: 
you arrive at a certain pitch of excellence, or 
mediocrity, as the case may be, and if you can 
keep in good practice you make your strokes 
without thinking about them, because you 
keep your mechanism in good order. When 
one, without much practice, plays against 
men who have been in the best of condition 
for months, he is undoubtedly handicapped, 
and I think that I have been greatly favoured 
by fortune in being able to make any scores 
of consequence.”’ 
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Mr. F. E. Lacey. 


* It is often said that you are more likely 
than other men to be disposed of in the first 
over of your innings ? ” 

* This may possibly have been true, to a 
certain extent, when I first began to play 
first-class cricket ; but as I grew older I grew 
out of that feeling of anxiety to make runs, 
which is greatly appreciated by the bowler. 
In my younger days it certainly put me more 
at my ease if I could make a four very 
quickly. I well remember hitting a man out 
of the ground in my first over in the last 
match on the old ‘Antelope’ ground at 
Southampton. It set my mind at ease at 
once, and I played the best innings of my life. 

„What clubs have you chiefly played for?“ 

“ Generally I have played for I Zingari 
and the Free Foresters; but I have not taken 
part in much club cricket. for when I could 
get away I have played for the county. 
Still, I have been able to enjoy a good deal 
of country-house cricket, and have often been 
in C. I. Thornton's elevens on Saturdays." 

Those who have followed the cricket career 
of Mr. Lacey at all closely must have noticed 


that, of late years, althou;] 27:ns bet 1mo;e 
successful than ever, he troubles himself far 
less than formerly to keep the ball * on the 
carpet." “It may be," he said, “that one 
is not so desperately keen about making runs 
when one gets older. After all, the game is 
to make runs, and if you find you can do 
this better by lifting the ball, it is obviously 
wise not to sacrifice everything to absolute 
safety. I always think that old Jim 
Lillywhite and the Sussex wicket had a 
great deal to do with the persistency with 
which I used to keep the ball along the 
floor. It was so pleasant to hammer away 
at him on the off at Brighton, that there was 
no temptation to lift the ball. My initial 
appearance in county cricket was for Hamp- 
shire in 1880, and my first innings for the 
county against Susse: was 70, which gave me 
much encouragement." 

As & curious instance of the unexpected 
in cricket, Mr. Lacey tells an amusing 
experience of his at Scarborough during the 
Cricket Week, where he was playing for the 
Gentlemen against the Players. “I was 
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fielding at short.slip," he said, “and the 
man who was standing extra-slip had to 
leave the field ; L-— came up as a substi- 
tute. Now, L—— was, of course, about the 
best short-slip in the world, and I was very 
glad of a chance to give up my position. I 
asked him to take my place while I went 
extra-slip, where I felt more comfortable. 
The very next ball was a gaper to L—— at 
short-slip, and he missed 1t! ” 

With the advent of Mr. Lacey at the 
M.C.C. there has been a very great im- 
provement all the way round. The club 
during the season has had a ground.staff of 
62, and so much life has been infused into 
the historie ground that new tennis and 
racket courts have been erected, and also a 
large stand on the south side of the ground 
which will accommodate about 10,000 spec- 
tators. Extra accommodation for profes- 
sionals and ground-boys has also been pro- 
vided; andat the Annual Gencral Meeting this 
year, on May 2, the members were to be asked 
to confirm alterations in the laws of cricket, 
as follows: 
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(a) Six balls to constitute an over. 

(6) Declarations permissible on or after 
the lunch interval on the second day. 

(c) The side which leads by 150 runs in 
a three-day match, 100 runs in a two- 
day match, or 75 runs in a one-day match, 
shall have the option c: calling on the other 
side to follow its innings. 

“Tt is thought by many that the interests 
of the game demands some changes, and as 
we are, as you put it, the Cricket Parliament 
for the world, and that in all probability 
where we lead others will follow, it is very 
necessary that changes should not only be 
thoroughly thought out and tested before 
:hey are accepted, but also that they should 
be adapted to meet modern needs. That 
cricket has changed no one can doubt. A 
wet or dry season is in favour of batsmen or 
bowlers. Long scores are much more 
prevalent than they used to be. Matches 
and clubs multiply vear by year, and the 
arena of the game, like our empire, is ever 
expanding. You can find no greater proof 
of this than in the fact that, the very next 
season after an Australian visit, we are to 
have the * West Indians. Can there be any 
creater proof of the spread of the game in our 
colonies than that these teams should not 
only visit us, but should be capable, as proved 
by past performances, to hold their own, and, 
as in the case of the Australians, to surpass 
our play ? 

“My official capacity will not allow me to 
talk as to what has led to these reforms. 
As secretary, my mouth is closed. Our 
meetings, as you know, are private, but I 
can assure you that we ever act in the best 
interests of the game. Last year we plaved 
fourteen first-class matches—seven we won, 
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six we lost, and one was drawn—and over 
150 minor matches. The advantage of these 
is, that we have been, and are, pioneers all 
over the country. Many rural parts, à few 
years ago, used not to have half the facilities 
that they have to-day of seeing first-class 
cricket. In those days the M.C.C. teams 
were missionaries of sport in the very best 
sense of the term, and their work was very 
largely educational. They may claim to 
have given an immense impetus and 
enthusiasm to the game, and, to-day, in many 
localities far removed from train or tram, 
there would be little first-class cricket were 
it not for the annual visit of & team from 
headquarters. Not that our work is 
finished. Year by year sees our respon- 
sibilities increasing, and our sphere enlarg- 
ing. 

* Our patron is the Prince of Wales, and 
our president for the year Lord Justice 
A. L. Smith. The trustees include the Earl 
of Londesborough and the Duke of Buccleuch; 
and the committee, men like Lord Harris, the 
Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of Lichtield, the 
Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, Q.C., M.P., and many 
others whose names are household words. 
As you say, it is not a very easy thing 
to become a member of the M.C.C., and 
that it is counted a high honour is good 
for the game and those who take part in it. 

“ Year by year we have been doing all we 
can to look after the comforts of the public, 
and I am confident that we occupy a‘ stronger 
position to-day in popular estimation than 
we have ever done before.” 

Mr. Lacey believes that & bov, to play 
cricket, should have a natural liking for it, 
and should play very thoroughly. He has not 
much of a belief in those who only play the 
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game for the matter of passing away the 
time. He believes it to be healthy. and to d» 
a very great deal of good. As an old public- 
school cricketer, he takes an immense 
interest in school cricket, and his leisure 
time is not unfrequently spent in giving 
instruction to youthful teams not very far 
away from St. John’s Wood. 

To get on at cricket means hard work, and 
Mr. Lacey's own career is a wonderful 
illustration of the fact. It is necessary for 
him to be at his office before nine in the 
morning, and to work very hard, when a 
match is in progress. It is only very rarely 
that you see him snatch an hour's recreation 
by strolling down to the nets to get a litue 
practice at his favourite game. 

Not that his career as an active player is 
over, whatever he himself may modestly think. 
In popular opinion, it was distinctly good for 
the M.C.C. to have as secretary a gentleman 
who was an active participator in the game 
that he loves so well. 

As to the prospects of the season, it wil. 
be a very busy one," said the M.C.C. 
secretary; “and although we may have no 
visits from Australians, we shall have one 
other colonial team and a Harvard College 
XI. bidding for support, and giving us further 
evidence of how far-reaching the pastime is. 
Remember this—the M.C.C. legislates for the 
cricket world, it does not act hastily, and if 
sometimes it has been blamed for acting 
slowly, caution is surely better than speci. 
Remember that Australia, South Africa, the 
United States, India, and the West Indies 
all play the game, and are bound to us by 
ties which bind together all true lovers cf 
what, I believe, is still the most manly game 
in the world." 


By THE Rev. E. J. Harpy, m.a. (Chaplain to H.M. Forces), 
Author of * Hore to be Happy though Married," Ar. Thomas Atkins," ete. 


Wr & regiment goes upon active service, 

as many as possible of the boys, that 
is to say, of those under eighteen years of age 
who are learning to play band instruments, 
or do tailoring work, are left behind at 
the depot. Still. fully instructed buglers, 
trumpeters, and drummers are required, and 
when boys are qualified in these respects, 
and can also pass the medical examination, 
they accompany their corps. 

And on active service, boys have to take 
their chance with therest. One boy I knew 
had a terrible experience in Burmah. 
He had foolishly strayed away from the 
camp, and a party of dacoits caught him, 
tied him to a tree, and cut off the tingers of 
both his hands. 

Nor is physical danger the only one on 
active service. The ghastly sights and 
horrible experiences of war must have a 
hardening effect upon a boy, unless he keeps 
his moral skin soft, so to speak, by prayer, 
and by doing deeds of kindness. This 
latter, at all events, is what “the boy hero” 
of the battle of Inkermann did. 

He did not get the Victoria Cross, but he 
deserved it. His name was Thomas Keep, 
and he was a bugler in the 3rd _ battalion 
Grenadier Guards. He is said to have been 
only ten years of age, but I fancy he must 
have been two or three years older. While 
the battle was raging, the plucky little chap 
Ñt a fire, made tea, and carried it hither and 
thither among the wounded, under fire—a 
ball entering his jacket and coming out 
through a trouser leg. Keep retired with 
medals and a pension in 1878, and was a 


packer at the Army and Navy Stores for 
some yenrs, serving as sergeant in the 4th 
Middlesex Rifle Volunteers with great 
energy. His medals, bugle, and drum were 
laid on the coffin at his funeral, which took 
place on July 16, 1894. 

One night during the last New Zealand 
war, when all lights were out, except in the 
quarter and rear guard tents, a band- of 
Maories crept up, and, springing on the 
sentry, killed him with a tomahawk. Hearing 
the noise, and guessing the cause, a drummer- 
boy on guard began to sound the alarm, but 
was immediately attacked by one of the 
natives, who, with his tomahawk, chopped 
off the hand which held the bugle. The 
gallant little fellow, nothing daunted, 
snatched up his bugle with his uninjured 
hand, and, raising it to his lips, just had time 
to sound sufficient of the notes of the alarm 
to rouse the entire camp before his brave 
young life was dashed out of him by a terrific 
blow from another tomahawk. ‘The regi- 
ment was by this time thoroughly aroused, 
and, after some difficulty in the dark, drove 
off the assailants. - 

In the Abyssinian war, of thirty years ago, 
the 33rd regiment fought its wav up a 
steep and rocky path, through ambushed 
enemies, until it reached the walls of Mag- 
dala, king Theodore’s stronghold. Their 
efforts, however, seemed likely to be unavail- 
ing. because gunpowder with which to make 
a breach in the wall had been forgotten. At 
this crisis a drummer-boy called out to a tall 
Irishman, “ Give me a lift up." Soon the 
boy was on top of the wall, and, although 


exposed toa terrible fire, helped his lifter to 
the same position. At length the whole 
regiment surmounted the wall, but it was 
the drummer-boy who gave the lead. 

In the present war with the Boers boys 
have been to the front in every sense oí 
the word. At the beginning of the campaign 
we read of three Boers being shot by a 
trumpeter called James Shurlock, but known 
in his regiment, the 5th Lancers, as “ Little 
Redbreast.” The boys of a cavalry regiment 
who attended my religious instruction had 
seen in the newspapers an account of th:- 
feat, so the next time in the catechism I 
asked one of them what was his duty to his 
neighbour, adding—‘ Suppose he be a 
Boer"? The boy replied solemnly bu: 
firmly. To shoot him, sir.“ It was sed 
that one so young should have to take 
human life, but it was in self-defence, and 
we must always remember that there is 
nothing personal in the fighting of our 
soldiers. They. have nothing to do with 
politics or vindictive feelings. Often they 
are on the best of terms and do kind actions 
to their friends the enemy after the battle. 
It is this chivalry and the self-sacrifice 
implied in endangering themselves that 
redeem the profession of soldiers. And 
Shurlock was another example of the fact 
that brave men are always kind and tender. 
Of him his mother wrote, He is a brave. 
good, and generous son.’+ 

A bugler in the Royal Dublin Fusiliers, ty 
the name of John Francis Dunn, gained the 
admiration of everyone who read in the 
newspapers the way he, a lad only fifteer 
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years of age, behaved at the battle of 
Colenso. He was the first who was wounded 
on our Side. He was struck by bullets on 
one arm, and on his chest, but he would cross 
over the Tugela river and advance with his 
regiment. Changing the bugle to the un- 
hurt arm, he did his duty as if nothing had 
happened, until he became weak from loss of 
blood. 

When Princess Christian visited for the 
Queen those who had been sent back 
wounded to Netley Hospital, she patted Dunn 
on the head in a motherly way and said 
that he was her pet. After giving this 
* Well done!’’ she asked the boy what he 
would like the Queen to do for him. He 
replied, “I would like her Majesty to send 
me back to the front as soon as possible." 

This was a grand answer, and one that 
ought to inspire us in the battle of life against 
temptation and sin. The reward for doing 
well is that on the next occasion we are able 
to do better. If we have been enabled to do 
any s?rvice for the Captain of our salvation. 
the highest reward for which we should 
look would be an opportunity to do more 
for Him. Dunn said that he knew the 
spot where he lost his bugle, and that he 
wanted to go back to the Tugela river and 
get it. 

Some of us when we were boys would have 
liked the Queen to have done anything else 
for us rather than send us back to work and 
danger. Half-a.crown to buy tuck would 
have been a more acceptable royal gift, but 
Dunn seems to be an exceptional bov. 
Like all who are really manly, too, he hated 
beinz carried in triumph on men's shoulders 
through the streets, being interviewed, de- 
scribed in the newspapers, and otherwise 
lionised. Many were the presents he 
received and the invitations to stay at the 
grand houses of his wealthy admirers. He 
refused them all, however, preferring to spend 
his furlough with a friend of his father at 
Portsmouth. Indeed, the boy soon got tired 
of being lionised. 

Of course, when commanded to visit Her 
Majesty at Osborne, the boy had to go, and 
he brought his photograph, to present it to 
the Queen, taken in khaki war outfit ; but 
he resolved before going not to tell “any of 
those newspaper chaps" what took place 
between himself and his sovereign. The boy 
seems to have relented a little, however, for 
he imparted after being at Osborne the 
information that the Queen smiled at him 
the whole time, and was so very kind in 
her manner that he did not feel uneasy. 

* Have you quite recovered from your 
wounds?" asked Her Majesty, as Dunn 
smartly saluted. 

„Mes. your Majesty, quite.“ 

Having said that she was glad to hear it, 
and that she wished him a successful 
career, the Queen handed the boy a bugle, 
and said, Here is a bugle to replace the one 
you lost in the Tugela river." 

The following lines, after Kipling, appeared 
in the“ Daily Chronicle“: 


Yer a plucky chap an’ fire, 
Bugler Dunn ; 

Yer was with the firin’ line, 
Bugler Dunn ; 

Bullets rynin’ rarned the shop, 

It were you were fust to drop, 

But it took a bit ter stop 
Bugler Dunn. 


An’ yer medal gits three bars, 
Bugler Dunn ; 

Which is one more nor yer par's, 
Bugler Dunn; 

And at Netley, wheer yer've been, 

Yer was fancied, so I’ve seen, 

An’ yer off ter see the Queen, 
Bugler Dunn. 
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"Mid the honours we tikes pride on, 
Bugler Dunn: 

Yer all right—yer puts no side on, 
Bugler Dunn ; 

Yer gits cawds, congracherlytions, 

Lollipops and invertytions— 

But yer'd sooner awmy rytions, 
Bugler Dunn. 


Tew much chorcerlit an' flatt'ry, 
Bugler Dunn; 
It's as deadly ar a batt'ry. 
Bugler Dunn ; 
It's fur nction thet ver frettin', 
Which I 'opes yer'll soon be gettin'— 
It's less dynegerous than pettin’, 
Bugler Dunn. 


Have boys ever got the Victoria Cross? 
General Sir Evelyn Wood earned it, and 
ought to have got it, when he was only six- 
teen years of age, but he was not gazetted 
until cight years afterwards. Wood began 
his service in the Royal Navy, and was aide- 
de-camp in the Crimea to the celebrated 
Captain Peel. That ofticer wrote of “his 
beautiful courage in battery," adding, “but 
his conduct and his manners are us ex- 
emplary as his courage." Another captain 
(Lushington) recommended him for a 
Victoria Cross for bravery under a murder- 
ous fire, but it was not granted, although 
Lushington actually remonstrated with the 
authorities for the omission. Returning to 
England in consequence of a wound, young 
Wood left the Navy, and became a cornet in 
what was at that time called the 13th Light 
Dragoons. He was then nineteen, and, 
going to India, he knew more of the native 
languages than most officers who had spent 
ten years there. When the V.C. did come 
to him, it was for attacking, on October 19, 
1858, almost single-handed, a body of rebels, 
and for afterwards rescuing & friendly native 
from a band of robbers in the jungle, under 
dramatic circumstances. 

A bad result from employing bovs so 
young in the army is that their constitutions 
are not able to bear the trying climates which 
are sometimes met with on foreign stations. 
I used to be pained when stationed at Malta 
to see boys suffering from the fever in- 
digenous in that place. In India, they are 
sent to the hills when they become ill; but 
they are sometimes very sorry for themselves, 
when at their early age they have to leave 


. their friends and join & draft going to the 


far East, about which they have heard many 
tales, not to its advantage. The brave little 
fellows put a manly face on it, but, in spite 
of their love of adventure, Old England at 
the moment of departure seems to be good 
enough for them. 

We all read of boy soldiers thirteen years 
of age, and some even as young as ten, being 
found amongst the wounded and dead Boers. 
In showing kindness to these boys, almost 
children in arms, our men vied with each 
other. 

Every boy I meet now tells me that he 
wants to have a bit of service in South 
Africa. But it is quite possible to have 
active service in England helping to put 
right the many things that are wrong; and 
the battle of life against sin, the world, and 
the devil, not only can, but must be fought 
where we are, and without looking for a seat 
of war seven thousand miles away. As 
regards courage, let us always remember 
that the courage that bears and the 
courage that dares are really one and the 
same." Is there any reader of the “ B.O.P.” 
who can say that he has no opportunities 
for showing this kind of courage? Truly 
the world has need of boy soldiers. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TwRENTT-SECOND ANNUAL SERIES. ] 
[Continued from page 495.) 


Descriptive Competitions. 


* ARMOUR." 


(ee This plate appeared in our Special 
Extra Cursrmas NUMBER only, and was 
not intended to come within our Descriptive 
Competition" offers. As, however, this does 
not appear to have bcen understood by ali 
readers, we have given a prize and certificates, 
but the subject will Nor count in the B. O. P.“ 
MEDAL or other Special AWARD.] 


Prize—10s. 6d. 
JOHN B. WHEATCROFT, c/o Y.M C.A., Sheffield. 


CERTIFICATES, 


May E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon ; 
C. H. Cather, 32 Belgrave Square, Rathmines, Dublin: 
George D. Pontin, Church. House, Yapton, Arundel ; 
Alexander Hamilton Bayley, 21 Broad Street, Bridye- 
town, Barbados; William Edward Mulvey, Post- 
Office, Handbridge, Chester, 


“OUR EXPRESS ENGINES." 


Prize—10s. 6d. 


Eare T. BUNNEY, 26 Lentilfield Road, Ovenden, 
Halifax. —ů 


CERTIVICATES, 


Harriot Fairfax Whiteside, 88 Elgin Crescent, Notting 
Hill, w.; May E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, 
Croydon, 8. E.; Alfred Bulger, Vale Cottage, Merridale 
Street, Wolverhampton: Thomas Simpson, 71 Tates 
Avenue, Belfast, Ireland; John B. Wheateroft, cjo 
V. M. C. A., Sheffield; Richard James Delf, 101 City 
Road, Lakenham. Norwich; Maud  Roberts-We-t, 
Cheam, Surrey; Herbert Owen, Nelson Street, Mole- 
wood, Hertford ; Archibald Hugh Maclean, 5 Casselden 
Road, Harlesden, X. W.; William E. Mulvey, Post-omce, 
Handbridge, Chester; William T. Godwin, The 
Rosarium, Ashbourne; Atkinson Ward, 7 Oxendon 
Street, Leicester ; Maud Forrester-Brown, 39 Conduit 
Road, Bedford; Dorothy Maclean, 5 Casselden Road, 
Harlesden, London, N. W.; Joseph W. Connell, 32 
Herbert Road, Oldfield Park, Bath ; Dora Esta Nesbitt- 
Kemp, 32 Montrell Road, Streatham Hill, London ; C.H. 
Cather, 32 Belgrave Square, Rathmines, Dublin: F. 
Kealey, Clarence House, Windsor Road, Middlesbro’, 
Linthorpe, Yorks; Ernest Frederick Evesshed, 153 West 
Street, East Grinstead, Sussex ; Julian Sidney Price, 
Upnor, Rochester, Kent ; Wilfrid Leighton, East Boldon 
R.S.0., co. Durham; Frank Hastings Middlcton, 2 
Campbell Road, Maidstone; John L. Love, 4 Bennochy 
Terrace, Kirkcaldy, N. B.: Herbert J. Boden, 52 Beech- 
dale Road, Brixton Hill, London, S. W.; H. W. Roper, 
88 Campbell Road, Bow, E. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


“HINTS FROM SANDOW.” 


UNpeR this title one of our contributors, the Rev. 
R. L. Bellamy, R.D., Vicar of Silkston. who may be 
remembered by our readers as the author of “The 
Broken Blade,” “ Eger," ete., has issued in book form, 
through J. Nisbet & Co., of Berners Street, half-a- 
dozen brief chapters of “hints” on physical culture, 
intermingled with suggestive thoughts on the highcr 
moral and spiritual life, The whole i3 written in a 
style that. boys can both understand and appreciate. 
Weappend one or two short extracts that will illustrate 
the author’s methods, and also, maybe, help the reader 
to a fuller and nobler life: 


“ On Christian Influence, 


“The only sound plan" (said Charlie) “is to follow 
up hard. If we don't play up carefully to every 
chance, however small it may seem, we can't tell how 
much we may be doing to lose the big game between 
Good and Evil. Indeed, l'm rather inclined to think 
that, in the matter of influence, at least, it is the 
swaller-seeming chances which have the biggest 
resulta At any rate, Im sure it's when we are 
unconscious of being watched at all, but are just 
trying to go straight because it is straight, that we 
really set the strongest example. I suppose it’s 
because we nct more simply then, and don't look so 
much like posing. And there, again, how often one 
finds that intluence, whether by direct effort or 
by mere exaniple, tells most on just some fellows we 
should have thought least likely to notice it at all.“ 


“On True Strength-Getting. 


* Sandow tella us how to set about getting strength 
like his; Christ gives us His Own strength. It is 
‘christ in wou, the hope of Glory.’ It's immensel 
important to bear that in mind.. .. We mustn't 
forget that Christ ia something more than a Model; 
He is the very source of strength itself. We must say 
to Him, ‘Give Thy strength unto Thy servant,'" 
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White to play and mate in eight (8) moves, 


In this position (from a blindfold game 
against Mr. Scott) Mr. Blackburne announced 
mate in sixteen moves, but he could have 
given mate in eight moves, as will be shown 
in our next chess column. The sixteen 
moves are a succession of checks, but several 
of the eight moves are quiet ones. 

Game No. 130, mentioned in our last chess 
column is this : 


„White. Black. 
J. H. ZUKERTORT. J. H. BLACKBURNE, 
1. P—Q B 4 P—K 3 
2. P—K 3 Kt—K B 3 
3. Kt—K B 3 P—Q Kt 3 
4. B—K 2 B—Kt 2 
5. Castles P—Q 4 
6. P—Q4 B—Q 3 
7. Kt—B 3 Castles 
8. P—Q Kt 3 Q Kt—Q 2 
9. B—Kt 2 Q—K 2 
10. Kt—Q Kt 5 Kt—K 5 
11. Ktx B Px Kt 
12. Kt—Q 2 Q Kt—B 3 
13. P—B 3 Kt x Kt 
14. Q« Kt PxP 
15. Bx? P—Q 4 
16. B—Q 3 'K R—B sq. 
17. Q R—K sq. R—B 2 
18. PK Q R—Q DB sq. 
19. P—K 5 Kt K sq.. (a) 
20. P—B 4 P— Kt 3 (b) 
21. R—K 3 P—B4 ` 
22. P x P (en pass.) Kt xP w 
23. P—B 5 Kt—K 5 
24. BxKt PxB 
25. PxKt P R—B 7 (c) 
206, Px P+ K—R sq. | 
27. P—Q 5 dis. t P—K 4 
28. Q—Kt 4 Q R— B 4 (d) 
29. RB 8 1 (e) dg 
30. QxP 1 K—Kt 2 
Bl BxFPt KxR 
32. B—Kt 71 K- Kt sq. 
33. Qx Q Resigns. 
(a) Kt—Q 2 gave better chances. 


b) P—B 4 leaves more play. 

c) B—Q 4 was safer. 

(d) If QxQ there is a mate in seven 
moves. 

(e) Again a clever attack; indeed, the 
powerful strokes in moves 25, 28, 29, and 32 
are noteworthy. 

This game was played in the London 
Tournament of 1883. 
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BATEAU, L. BANWELL, and others .—Kindly refer to 
the article, from which many satisfactory craft have 
been built, to judge from the aecounts and photo. 
graphs that reach us. We cannot answer for varia- 
tions, and the author is not now within easy reach. 


RHoNpp4 Boy.—Bell’s “Standard Elocutionist” is 
published at 3s. 6d. by Hodder & Stoughton, 27 
Paternoster Row. 


GEOLOGIST.—Order any bookseller to get you Geikie's 
Primer, which costs a shilling, and is published by 
Macmillan. That will give you a start. 


Stamps, W. A. B., H. L. K., ete.—1. Why do you not buy 
one of the stamp dealers’ catalogues advertised in 
our monthly part ? It will tell vou the values of all 
your stamps, and is almost a necessity for those who 
collect. You are working in the dark without one. 
2. The better plan isto start with a catalogue, and 
instead of an album use a portfolio, with sheets of 
Bristol board or something of that sort. On this 
system you can expand to any extent. 


F. LAWLER.—Stamps marked“ Te Betalen“ are unpaid 
or short-paid letter stamps. They take the place of 
our roughly impressed “ 24. to pay," or whatever it 
may be. 


H. Srevant.—Ask at Dr. Barnardo's in Stepner 
Causeway. Tell them the circumstances, and they 
will probably give you an introduction that may be 
of use. 


BAROMETER.—Thoroughly clean the interior of tl 
tube, then fasten it uprigut sealed end downwards. 
Now pour the mercury into a porcelain dish o- 
saucer and warm it up so as to drive off the air ani 
moisture, and then pour it carefully into the tub 
When the tube is tilled, close the top with your 
finger, invert it, and plunge it gently below the sur. 
face of a little mercury in the reservoir. If bubble- 
occur in the pouring you must shake the tubetill yur. 
get them to rise and vanish. 


Spion Kor and W. ALLEN.—Use silver solder, In 
London you can get it--and gold-cased wire—a’ 
Calipe Dettmar's in Poland Street, and at any place 
where they sell jewellers’ sundries, 


ENTOMOLOGIST.—You can get net, killing-bottle, and 
living pup of Watkins & Doncaster of 36 Strand. 


H. Hupsron.—Perhaps * The General Management ot 
Rabbits" price one shilling post free, published b: 
Upeott Gill, 170 Strand, might suit vou. The fulles 
treatise is “The Book of the Rabbit," by K. W. 
Knight, published also at 170 Straud, but it cost- 
half-a-guinea, 


CONSTANT READER.—You will never learn shorthan’ 
out of “one bound book,” but you can buy books to 
learn it by from Pitman & Sons, of Amen Corner. 
E.C., which you can bind up together afterwards if 
you like. If you write to them that you want te 
begin, they will tell you what books you want, and 
what the price will be. 

F. WirINCOr.— You will find squirrels, and almost ever: 
other pet animal, down to snakes, frogs, and fishes. 
for sale at T. B. Willson's, 37 New Oxford Street. 
almost opposite Mudie's. 


C. HIGGENS.—About a sovereign ; but it depends on how 
you are situated, and what tools you have, etc. etc. 


.W. SMEDDLE.—The sulphur is melted, and that you 


must do for yourself. 


Rex.—The badges of all the regiments were describe! 
in the * Colours of the British Army," and tbe dis 
tinguishing stripes were all given in the “Rank 
Marks of the British Army." Both series of articles 
were complete and illustrated with coloured plates : 
and we cannot reprint them. There wereeight articles 
on the badges of the army in our tenth volume. 
The badges on the shoulder appear also on the 
colours. 


F. L. BvTrCHER.—Se» an Army List, and note the 
addresses of the orderly rooms, There is one in the 
Camberwell Free Library. Call at some of the 
orderly rooms and get a prospectus. Keep your eyes 
open for a week or two, and you will probably make 
up your mind as to which corps you would rather 
not join. In choosing your corps, make sure that the 
orderly room is within easy communication of your 
home ; there is nothing depresses a man More than a 
long drag home after drill. 


S. H. DEAN.— The article on the Cinematograph, Bio- 
graph or Boyograph appears on page 316 of the 
twenty-first volume, in the part for March 1839. 


A. L. Reap.—He would have a better chance if he 
first passed through a course at some such place as 
the City Guilds Central Technical College, in Ex- 
hibition Road, s.w. Write there to the 1Y 
asking for a Programme, or to the Head Offices, in 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


AN ANCIENT MARINER.—Go over to Kingston, and ask 
at the boat-yards ; or cross thé bridge to Hampton 
Wick and ask Mr. Burgoine at his o You might 
do better a little higher ap, at Surbiton Ferry, near 
the island. 


V. LaAwtTon.—See our chapter on * Draughts for Be 
ginners"' in the fifth part of our “Indoor Games.” 
It gives the rules and all the information you want. 
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THE 
* PRETTY POLLY": 
A VOYAGE OF STIR AND STRESS. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Author of * The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” * The Contict 
Ship, “The Frozen Pirate,” ete, 


(Hlustrated by G. E. ROBERTSON.) 


CHAPTER VIII.—A SEA PERIL. 
AES painting of that cabin of the 

Pretty Polly would have made a 
quaint and delightful canvas, with some- 
thing of the Dutch genius of the brush in 
it, when the cook and the four voungsters 
descended and, with Bolt, filled 1t almost 
full of people. There was a glimmer as 
of yellow wine in the pulses of light with 
which the sway of the skylight vitalised 
the walls and bulkheads. 

Old Bolt sat very stiff in his chair; the 
cook looked at him with the steadfast 
gaze un sheep directs at a dog. The 
voungsters were awed by the solemnity 
of the proceedings, deepened in signifi- 
cance by Bolt's silence and sternness of 
countenance. 

After a glance at the upper deck, such 
as a poet might send in search of a 
rhyme, Bolt began to write in the official 
log-book; nothing could be heard but 
the scratching oí his pen, and certain 
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attendant squeaks and grumblings when 
the brig's joints were twinged bv the 
tweak of the sea. Bolt wrote slowly; he 
could fluently disburthen his mind with 
his tongue, but when it came to saving 
something in written language he was 
often at a loss, perplexed by spelling and 
the difliculty of determining. when the 
letter „h should be used, in such words 
as "humble," * honour," *'aughty " and 
the like. He made an end at last, aud 
addressing the cook, said : 

“This is the entry which I now read 
aloud to you. as the law provides“; and 
after coughing, he read the following 
statement, which he had written under 
the date of the occurrence: 

* During the dinner-hour of this dav, 
Jonas Dripper, cook, struck Mr. John 
Green, on the articles as A.B. but acting 
second mate, in the face, breaking his 
pipe and inturing the jaw. The second 
mate hit Dripper in the eve, and they 


fought, and with some trouble were 
separated. Dripper alleges that he was 


provoked by the second mate asking him 
why he had reported himself to the 
master as a murderer. The cook denied 
that he had so reported himself. Jackson, 
A.B., declares that three years ago 
Dripper gave himself up as a murderer 
to the police in London, and was proved 
innocent of tho crime he confessed to.” 

„That's the entry," said the captain, 
“and you can go forward.” 

" But it's falsa!" cried the cook, “ to 
charge me with having given myself up 
to the police in Lendon! I never 
committed no murder and never confessed 
to none." 

"^ Do you repeat in this here cabin," 
exclaimed Captain Bolt, frowning at the 
man, the expression of whose face was a 
cobweb of sensations and emotions, 
“that in the presence of these two young 
gentlemen you did not confess to me that 
vou were a murderer and asked to be 
logged as such ? ” 

* Never!” cried the cook, striking the 
table with the vehemence of insulted 
innocence. 

Lothian groaned, but the truth was 
apparent to old Bolt; on this particular 
subject the cook was mad. It was indeed 
a psychological problem due perhaps to 
some minute tumour in the brain- cell, and 
as impossible of explunation to such a 
genius as Bolt as a conundrum in tho 
higher metaphysics to an idiot. 

Again the old sailor ordered the cook 
to go forward, and the bewildered and 
perfectly innocent and harmless man 
departed. 

“All this is a part of your studies, 
young gentlemen,” said Captain Bolt. 

„He's not the only man who has tried 
to swear his life away, sir," replied 
Daniell. 

“This is the official log-book, voung 
gentlemen,” said Bolt, standing up and 
putting his hand upon the book. All 
complaints and offences committe l at 
sea are entered in this book as evidence 
for the law." 

“What's going to happen in this case, 
sir?” asked Bray. 

A gleam of merriment was visible in 
old Bolt’s eves. 

“Not much more than this, even if it 
should come to so much," was Bolt's 
answer. © The cook. on our arrival at 
Culcutta, as being really the otfcnd.r, may 
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be in a hurry to take out a summons 
for assault on the high seas against the 
second mate. In all probability damages 
and costs will be awarded to the cook.” 

“Then what's the good of the oflicial 
log-book, sir?“ inquired Daniell. 

* You'd better let me ask you how your 
evesight's getting on," replied Bolt, who 
found his excuse for despising the official 
loz book, the double topsail yard, and the 
anchor that is stowed in the hawse-pipe, 
in the circumstance of his being nearly 
sixty years of age. 

Thus were these four youngsters 
admitted to such observation of the inner 
life of a merchantman as, unless they had 
sinned on their own account, would have 
been denied them as ordinary apprentices. 

The Pretty Polly had left the channel 
with a fair wind. Old Bolt’s course for 
Calcutta. was this: having passed Finis- 
terre he would so steer as to sail to the 
westward of Madcira. He detested the 
idea of passing to the eastward of that 
island, having for davs, in his experience, 
been delayed by bafiling light airs and 
calms. On the other hand he believed 
he had discovered that the shortest road 
lay in passing inside the Verde Islands, 
2s that course enabled a ship to cross 
the Line in 18? W.; for he held that if a 
ship stands over to the westward too 
soon, the equatorial current will set her 
westward whilst the wind will be found 
to draw to the eastward of south. There- 
fore the Pretty Polly would not halt at 
Madeira. 

Infact, Table Bay was the only place Bolt 
intended to put into for refreshment and 
repose. He was an old-fashioned sailor, 
with theories about the south-west mon- 
soon, and nothing farther to the eastward 
than 67 or 68 degrees. Steam has changed 
all this. There is no trade wind, no 
head wind for the steamer. But the 
transformation signifies the extinction of 
the blue-water seaman as we who are no 
longer boys remember him. His succes: 
sor is a useful man. He heaps the fur- 
nace with coal. He can trim the bunker. 
He can get a cast of the lend. Like his 
forefathers, he can interpret the secreta 
of the ooze by a piece of tallow. He can 
hoist a triangular sail and put the helm 
sometimes correctly to port or starboard 
when the order is given to him. But to call 
him a sailor would be as improper as to 
call a water-rat a dolphin. For, place 
him on board a full-rigged ship and talk 
to him of braces and bowlines. of boarded 
tacks and flattened-in sheets, of trembling 
weather-leeches, of fore and main belly- 
stays, of the weather cat-tail. of buntlines 
and leech lines, of the  topsail.sheet 
stoppered, of cat- and fish-falls, and ties 
and reef-tackles, of mate and “ Scotch- 
men,"—and how will he look, and what 
wil! he say ? 

The boys found Mr. Paul Jones very 
communicative and obliging. Bray and 
Smeaton, who were in his watch, espe- 
cially benefited by their intercourse with 
hin. The three would pace the deck of 
a night in their vigil of the sea, and 
Jones, who had seen much, had much to 
relate. 

One night, while the Pretty Polly was 
westward of Madeira on the parallel of 
that island, Bray and Smeaton fell into 
an argument over the etymology of the 
word " waister." They decided to coun- 
sult Mr. Joues. 


“ What is a waister, sir?“ asked Bray. 

A loafer,” replied the mate. 

“But why is a loafer called a waister, 
sir?“ asked Sincaton. a 
“Younes gentlemen, I'll tell you, 
responded the mate. “A man who 
sleeps in all night and works all day is 
called by Jack an ‘idler’ Now the 
parties aboard ship called *idlers" are 
the sailmaker, carpenter, carpenters 
mate, baker, butcher, and stewards, when 
such folk are carried. In the stations for 
working ship, the sailmaker, baker, CAT- 
penter, butcher, and their mates, if 
carried, worked the main tack and fore 
gheet. They were therefore stationed in 
the waist and called waisters; and as the 
waisters were ‘idlers,’ in Jack's sense of 
the word, the terms grew confused, and 
to call a man a waister was like calling 
him an idler or a loafer; and this is the 
meaning of the word waister —one who, 

being an idler, is not a sailor.” 

„I suppose, said Bray, “ ship’s com- 
panies are no longer what they used to 
be?” 

“Bless you, no," answered Mr. Jones. 
* Why, in an Indiaman I sarved in, our 
port watch alone consisted of a bosun's 
mate, eleven able seamen, four ordinary 
seamen, two boys, and six midshipmen. 
Double that, and you get the ship's com- 
pany, excluding master, officers, bo'sun, 
and idlers. It was just like a man-o’-war. 
We had men for the foretopsail yard, 
maintopsail yard, and mizzen-topsail 
yard, with a third mate in the main, top 
and a fourth in the mizzen-top, and all 
the midshipmen helping. Them was the 
days of sailoring," said Mr. Jones, with 
a note of enthusiasm in his voice. Men 
were so well looked after, that in India 
ships in hot weather in port each man 
received & pint of congee." 

“ What's congee?“ asked Smeaton. 

“ Rice water with sugar and a glass of 
spirits in it," replied the mate. Each 
man got it directly he turned out. It 
was to save men from catching the 
cholera through working in the hold on 
anempty stomach or paddling about the 
wet decks.” 

I give this fragment of conversation as 
a brief example of the manner in which 
Mr. Jones talked with the bovs. He 
had served in many types of ships. nud 
his conversation was as lively as u collec- 
tion of spirited sketches by a sailor can 
be. 

At the end of September the Pretty 
Polly was & little to the southward and 
westward of Madeira. The time was 
half-past ten in the morning, and a day 
had come round when something verv 
singular but entirely human was to befail 
the brig. 

And first the appearance of the sea and 
the sky was remarkable. The ocean was 
girt with a coronal of soft dark cloud. 
and the dome of the heavens was painted 
with streaks of light lead-coloured vapour. 
intermingled with ribs of lead-coloured 
cloud, like the ripple on the sand after the 
recession of the tide, with faint pale- 
green spaces between, and strokes of shaft- 
like shadow which eluded the eye if your 
gaze was longer than a glance. 

It is, perhaps, needless, in the facc of 
this description, to say it was raininz. 
The atmosphere was filled with a lazy 
drizzle. warm but sneaking. The wind 
was light from the north-vast, and here 


y and there smote the drizzle into grey 
. steam-like clouds. The brig looked for. 
a lorn and wretched, her clothes were dark 
with wet, and the wind had no weight to 

- Steady them. She wept as she went, and 

<; seemed to rock herself upon the deep, like 

y some distressful virgin of the days of the 
. Faéry Queen, bathed in tears, her bosom 

„ panting. 
Š The youngsters, whose watch it was, 
, hung to leeward in oilskins. The second 
: mate paced in the gangway, clad in 
„ Yyellow-painted clothes. Old Bolt, who 
was full of marine prejudices, walked the 
quarter-deck in a long pilot-cloth coat 
which glittered with rain like a dew- 
freshened lawn at daybreak. He affirmed 
that oilskins promoted perspiration, and 
were dangerous to human life. Despite 
the wet, the horizon and its ring of 
clouds were visible, and the low shifts of 
swell rolled sleepily as though a benedic- 
tion of the spirit of peace in their distant 
rear was on each fold as it formed and 
sank. 

Suddenly a large grey bird with a big 
„Fellow bill flew apparently from the direc- 
tion of the forecastle head along the 
` whole length of the brig to her quarter- 
. deck. No one appeared to have noticed 
it, if before it sailed between the shrouds 
< it had been winging over the water 
^ within eyesight. It had a brilliant eye 
` and made no noise, and the beat of its 
* pinions suggested the force of the stroke 
of the piston- rod. It flew right along to 
Captain Bolt and attacked him. 

- The old fellow was so confounded and 

© startled that he scarcely knew what to do 

- or how to defend himself, and began to 

: shout for help. Indeed, the blows of the 

' bird's bill threatened the admission of 

daylight into Bolt’s head. This fierce 

- sea-bird was a little bigger than the 
booby, but not nearly so large as a fine 

. albatross. whose spacious and perfect arch 
- of wing it wanted. 

: The second mate, observing that the 

. old man could not defend himself, and 

that he stood to lose his sight and 

: perhaps his life if the fowl's amazing 

attack continued, snatched an iron be- 
laying-pin out of the rail, and, rushing 

over to the Captain, hit the bird a 

desperate blow on the head and laid it 

dead on the deck. 

* What on earth is it?” puffed and 
blew old Bolt, staring at the bird with a 
face that lacked its usual tincture of 
weather and convivial memory. Who 
saw it fly aboard? 

Nobody; and if it had been observed, 
the knowledge would not have profited 
old Bolt. 

„What name's given to the like of 

. these birds ?" asked John Green, picking 
it up by its short powerful legs, and 

weighing it as you might & Christmas 
turkey. 

Isn't if a gannet, sir?" inquired 
Lothian. 

. don't know what it is.“ replied 
Bolt, “ but it’s made my head ache." 

. Amongst those who had come aft to 
ook &t the bird—for discipline was by no 
neans taut in the Pretty Polly—was the 
-ook, who asked the Captain to be 

Allowed to stuff it. 

. ** Yes, you can take it forward," said 

| 3olt, “but if you go and mull the job 
lon t chuck it overboard; for T want that 


aird dried out and kept sweet,” and he 


ù 
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looked a little over John Green's head 
steadfastly, as though suddenly visited 
by some depression or oppression of 
superstition. 

Just then the rain thinned down 
almost into ceasing, and through a hole 
in the clouds the visible sun flashed a 
heavy shower of rain.fire. The effect 
was beautiful. You saw a shaft of gold, 
and the slate-coloured ribs on high were 
laced with gilt, and the coronal of soft 
vapour languished into amber, for the 
light of the sun was again upon the 
sea. 

„I'll make you a bet,“ said Lothian to 
Daniell, “that this bird business will 
affect the old man just the samo as 
though it had been the fall of a body of 
fire.” 

The youngsters watched the old skipper. 
He felt his forehead once or twice, and 
then went with a mien of superstitious 
caution to the binnacle and meditatively 
eyed the compass card. He looked aloft, 
he looked around, he then descended into 
the cabin. 

Lothian was right: the bird's attack 
was preying upon old' Bolt's mind. The 
Captain had survived an age of marine 
superstitions ; but he had emerged trail- 
ing with him & great deal that ought to 
have been left behind, as a bather some- 
times wades ashore with lengths of weed 
linked to his legs. But why should we 
ridicule this old sailor for believing in falla- 
cies and inferences deduced from specious 
postulates? Some of us still do not like 
to walk under ladders; we are distressed 
if we upset salt: some do not like to tell 
our Friday night's dream on a Saturday ; 
others accept the statements of the for- 
tune-teller as prophetieally accurate, over- 
looking the detail of the collusive in- 
formant. 

Amongst  Dolt's superstitions were 
numbered several relating to birds. One 
was a very pretty fancy, and perhaps not 
wholly foundationless ; he would atlirm, 
and make oath if you desired, that the 
storiuy petrel hatches her eggs by sitting 
& little distance &way and cooing to 
them. He had flourished in days when 
many sailors held that if you were at- 
tacked by a sea-bird afloat or ashore the 
shadow of misfortune would fall upon the 
road you pursued. This delusion rose to 
the height of a conviction in Bolt’s mind, 
and after entering the cabin he stepped 
into his berth. drank a small glass of rum 
from a bottle he kept in his locker, and 
carried the chart on which he pricked his 
courses to the cabin table. He overhung 
the chart; he mused upon it; the ends 
of his grey beard reposed upon it. I 
will say roughly that the course of the 
brig was S.S.W. Nothing but the wide 
Atlantic surface stretched under her 
bows. It was not, then, land that he 
feared ; it was something indeterminable, 
an impulse of apprehension, shapeless 
but informing by possession—the coinage 
of an artless marine imagination out of 
the attack of a bird the like of which he 
had never heard of. 

He put the chart away in his berth, 
went on deck, and stepping up to the 
man at the wheel told him to change 
the course to south by west. This ucces- 
sitated a small pull of the braces. The 
expression of the second mate's face was 
a point of.interroegation, but Bolt said 
nothing, nor did tho second mate say 
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anything, and the brig fanned on, some- 
what sloppily, with the greasy notes her 
languid stein awoke. Her pace was less 
than four knots, and round about on high 
the clouds were thinning, some golden 
spokes oť light leaned against the at- 
tenuated heaven; there were eyes of blue 
in the windward sea, where rifts above 
disclosed the azure gaze. ‘The drizzle was 
gone and the two youngsters freed from 
their oilskins were smart once more in 
gilt buttons and blue jackets. 

A little before noon, Bolt and the mate 
and the four boys took sights. Daniell 
was sometimes now able to use his 
sextant. It could no longer be doubted 
that the abundance of fresh air, sunshine, 
exposure, physical labour, and plain fare 
which had been prescribed by the doctors 
had considerably helped the boy's sight, 
no doubt by invigorating his nerve re- 
sources, and by the professional dis- 
traction of his mind froin harmful intro- 
spection. An object dwelt in his vision 
for a greater space of time than formerly. 
It did not come and go so often and so 
fast. The inflanunation of the lids had 
almost passed. and he rarely complained 
of pain in the brow. 

Now plenty of air and plenty of sun- 
shine are the best of all medicines for most 
sorts of diseases. The present race of 
doctors, imagining with the egotism which 
is peculiar to the professors of modern 
science that they are first in this field of 
discovery, are atfirming that consumption 
may be cured by day long exposure of the 
patient to sun and air. This they supple- 
ment with a prescription of excessive 
feeding. How an overloaded stomach 
can help a pair of bellows already pain- 
fully eneninbered, is not readily under- 
stood. It is certain, however, that the 
sun, breeze, and plain fare of the ocean 
were greatly helping Daniell's eyesight, 
and we will not concern ourselves with 
other speculations under this head. 

Noon was made; eight bells were 
struck. Needless to say that the sun was 


visible. The weather had cleared. The 
coronal vapour of the horizon had 
vanished. The blue air was full of white 


clouds slowly floating south and west. 
The smoke of a steuiner was on the star- 
board quarter, and abeam to port hovered 
the pearly film of a ship's canvas, by re- 
fraction raised above tho sea-line and 
beaming fair as the newly risen morning 
star. 

Suddenly Mr. Jones exclaimed, just as 
Bolt was rounding on his legs to go below, 
“Ts that a boat or a piece of wreckage 
out yonder, sir—there—to starboard ? ” 
and he pointed in the direction of the sea, 
about three points on the bow. 

Bolt stared, but the mate answered his 
own question by picking up the glass. 

„It's a boat, sir, with two figures in 
her." 

„And a windmill ?“ asked Bolt. 

He took the glass from the mato, and 
after careful examination said: There 
are two live people in her, and one of 
them is flourishing something white. 
She's got no mast. She's a ship's quarter- 
boat"; and he directed the man at the 
wheel to shift the helm by a spoke or two 
so as to hend the brig direct for th e boat. 

He went below. first telling the mate 
to make rcudy with a line for thé boat. 
But the youngsters remained on.Geck 
with the mate to see what was going to 


happen. For vonder apparently was no 
experiment of the windmill type, no sordid 
foreigner making a lonely voyage across 
the Atlantic to get 1noney by exhibiting 
himself and his boat to a crowd of that 
population justly termed by Carlyle 
“mostly fools," but an illustration with 
all tragic accentuation of the perils of the 
deep—an open boat with two people m 
her, and nothing at that hour would have 
been in sight to the inmates of the tiny 
ark —not the distant smoke on the quarter, 
not the star-like sail abeam, so low seated 
was the gunwale of the boat—-nothing I 
say would have been visible, but for old 
John Bolt’s superstitious deviation from 
his course. And this thought was in the 
skipper’s mind when presently he re- 
turned on deck and found the boat within 
half a mile under the bows. 

* One is a female, sir," said the mate. 

As the Pretty Polly advanced, it was 
seen that the boat was sharp at both ends, 
black outside, white within, fitted with a 
kind of air-lockers which made a lifeboat 
of her. She steered with a yoke, but its 
lines were ungrasped. She was un- 
doubtedly the quarter-boat of a ship, and 
a ship of considerable tonnage ; and when 
she was alongside, towing by her painter, 
the bovs read the name Diamond City 
painted on her. 

A woman, with wild hair and shin- 
wrecked bonnet, hugging about her a 
rain-soaked eiderdown quilt, looked up 
with piteous black eyes. No man could 
have told her age in that castaway con- 
dition. You saw her clinging serge gown, 
and appreciated the meaning of that ship- 
wrecked bonnet; and her countenance 
was the human face of hungcr and thirst, 
and the lineaments were wienched and 
fixed: by spiritual horror, and by the 
heart-freezing hopelessness born of the 
ghastly Feature which lurks close along- 
side the open, helpless, drifting bont. 

Her companion was a man dressed in 
the garb of a sailor, which in the merchant 
service means, as was denoted in this 
case, a liberally patched pair of old cloth 
breeches, a belt and knifeless sheath, a 
coarse stuff shirt ; and his head was with- 
out gear, as his feet were without shoes 
or socks. He looked just such a figure 
as might by impassioned pantomime 
implore the succour of a schooner sliding 
by the coral strand of an island, beyond 
whose green and smoking hills dwelt 
several communities of cannibals. His 
beard was wiry and lenion- coloured: his 
hair was long and yellow, and hung from 
his head in straight wet Jocks, like strip- 
pings of banana- peel. His complexion 
was ashy and dingy. 

They were lifted out of the boat and 
seated on the skylight, and food and drink 
were at once procured. They were so 
weak that they could scarcely sit upright, 
and when Captain Bolt asked the man 
how long they had been. adrift, the 
guttural sounds the question excited were 
so chilling and painful that the Captain 
raised his hand in deprecation, and all 
were glad that the wretched little sailor 
ceased to speak. 

There was no breaker in the boat; it 
must be inferred then that they had left 
without fresh water, and it was also to 
be judged that they had quitted the 
drowning vessel without food of any 
kind.“ The emptiness of that boat along- 
side was even a stronger appeal to the 
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hearts and feelings of the sailors who 
looked down into her than the figures of 
the man and woman on the skylight, 
feebly chewing, languidly drinking, the 
woman shuddering in the embrace of the 
wet feather quilt, the man rolling his eyes 
strangely whilst he masticated, as though 
he realised without passion of gratitude, 
as though he witnessed without impulse 
of curiosity. 

But food and drink helped them 
presently. The Captain told Wells to 
tuke the woman below, and to give her a 
rug out of his cabin and a bolster for her 
head, that she might lie on the locker, 
and by the time she was gone the little 
ginger sailor was able to answer 
questions. 

The story he told was this: The 
ship was the Diamond City. bound to 
Adelaide. She carried half a dozen 
passengers, and a stewardess. The 
stewardess was the woman who had been 
taken below. The ship took fire, and 
four men and the stewardess got away 
in the boat the brig had fallen in with. 
One of the four had broken his ribs, and 
expired within an hour of their departure 
from the burning vessel. Another was 
found dead under the thwarts when the 
dawn broke. A third, an ordinary sea- 
man who had signed the ship’s articles, 
with only one lung, and who had proved 
unfit for duty shortly after the vessel was 
out of soundings, grew delirious and 
sprung overboard in the night, and he 
who told the story could not help him. 
No time had been allowed for watering 
and victualling the boat. 

It was a commonplace story, as old as 
the art of shipbuilding, but it was 
fascinating to the boys. because it was 
the real thing, incarnate in the man and 
woman, and embodied in the boat; and 
the rest was the effort of the young and 
ardent imagination, which naturally went 
far beyond the mere cold print of the 
page; for watching the man's face whilst 
he told his story, and listening to the 
dreamy syllabling of the sea to the strokes 
of the boat's stem over the side, as she 
was drawn through the water by the 
trimmed pull of the sun-glazed canvas, 
they saw the ship on fire, the upward 
thunder.rol of smoke, the belchings of 
the scarlet hell within, the hurrying to 
the boats; for much of this idea would 
vitalise the spiriting of their imagination 
through memory of the burning of the 
I'rench smack. 

* What is your name?" said Captain 
Bolt to the little sailor. 

* Jacob Robinson, sir," was the answer, 
hoarse in note as the hinge of a dungeon 
door. 

„And what's the woman's name?“ 

* Mrs. Swan." 

“Go forward," said Bolt. “and dry 
yourself in the galley, and get some rest.” 


The man, after knuckling his brow, 
staggered sickly away on his naked feet, 
a forlorn figure of one of those sons of 
the sea whom the Mother will scourge 
when the fiend’s mood is hers. Men of 
this sort wash ashore, and their memorics 
are perpetuated in adjacent churchyards 
by grassless billows of soil, on which no 
name is carven, for they come nameless 
toland. Men of this sort are to be found 
frozen in the rigging with expressicns ví 
despair fixed upon their masks of face 
by rivets of ice. Men of this sort are 
found lashed to the skeleton staunchion 
of the smashed bulwark of the timbcr- 
floated hulk; their requiem is the scream 
of the seabird ; by day, the travelling eye 
of the sun stares aslant, adown, aslunt 
again, and its light does not quicken 
them ; by night, dews from the trembling 
stars on high moisten them as though 
with angels' ‘tears. But the love and pity 
of God are theirs, and the human heart 
goes out to them when it dwells a little 
upon their obscure lot, their bitter bread. 
their unregarded and unrecorded end. 

The clattering of the dragged bout 
alongside attracted old Bolt's attention. 

She's a good boat,” he said, looking 
down upon her in company with the 
mate. 

He was an old trader, and dìd not love 
to see property perish, whether his own 
or another's. But though it would be +; 
trifling job to lift the boat, where could 
she be stowed so as to be out of the rona ? 
The Pretty Pollu was a small brig. She 
carried a good long-boat amidships, ard 
two quarter-boats, and Bolt, after muci 
reflection and many glances at the boa: 
alongside and the unfurnished area of the 
brig's decks, reluctantly ordered the mate 
to let her go. 

* Something will come along and pics 
her up and make ten pounds out of her, 
said he. „It's a good bit of money to le: 
go of." 

He gave a sigh, and his thoughts went 
to the woman below. 

„We'll have to send her home as soon 
as possible," said he, thinking aloud. 

* You're speaking—— ? said the 
mate, who believed the old man st:!! 
talked of the boat. 

* Of the woman in the cabin," replici 
Bolt. I'm not fond of her sex on boar. 
ship. Who's going to turn out for her?- 

" I will, sir," answered the mate. 

“ Well, so vou shall. She must have 
a bed whilst she's with us," said Captain 
Bolt. “But why isn't she a man? 
and memory flew back to the days when 
he wanted to marry a girl, and failed te 
do so because of a stupid omission on is 
part, and the indignation of those rente: 
times again disordered his spirits, and li 
muttered, as he turned to go below. 
* Why isn't she a man?” 


( To be continued.) 
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WILLIAM J. HYPPERBONE; OR, THE WILL OF AN ECCENTRIC. 


By JvLES VERNE. 


Author of ** Captain Len Guy,” * Simon Hart,” etc. ete, 


CHAPTER XIII. THE ADVENTURES OF COMMODORE URRICAN. 


T was at eight o'clock in the morning of 
| May 11 that Commodore Urrican knew 
his number, and at twenty-five minutes past 
nine he left Chicago. 

There was no ume lost, you see, and he 
had none to lose, considering that within a 
fortnight he had to find himself at the 
extreme end of the peninsula of Flerida. 

Nine by four and five, one of the best spins 
of the game! At the first bound the fortu- 
nate player had been sent to the fifty-third 
square. It is true that on the board arranged 
by William J. Hypperbone it was the State 
of Florida which occupied this square, the 
farthest to the south-east of the North 
American Republic. 

Hodge Urrican's friends—or rather his 
partisans, for he had no friends, though 
certain people believed in the chances of a 
man of such violent speech— wished to 
congratulate him as he came out of the 
Auditorium. And why, if you please?“ he 
replied in that peevish tone which gave such 
a charm to his conversation. '*Why load 
me with compliments just as L am starting ? 
It may make me have to pay excess 
luggage!” 

„Commodore,“ said one to him, “ five and 
four is a superb beginning ——’”’ 

„Superb fancy it is— particularly for 
those who have business in Florida ! " 

* Observe, commodore, that you are a long 
way in front of your competitors ——-"' 

* And that is only fair, I think, as luck 
made me the last to start.” 

* Evidently, Mr. Urrican ; and it will now 
be enough for you to get ten points to reach 
the end and win the game in two turns." 

* That is true, gentlemen! And if I get 
nine I shall not be able to win next time, 
and if I get more than ten, I shall have to 
go back—does anyone know where ? ”’ 

" Never mind, commodore; anyone else 
in your place would be satisfied — —" 

“ Perhaps— but I am not." 

“Think of it—sixty millions of dollars — 
perhaps--on your return.” 

* Which I could just as well put in my 
pocket if the State had been next to ours!“ 

Nothing could be more true, and although 
he refused to admit it, he had a real advan- 
tage over his five competitors. It was im- 
possible for them to reach the last square at 
their next throw, to which he could go with 
ten points. 

Though Hodge Urrican shut his ears to 
the language of reason, it is probable that he 
would have done the same if he had been 
sent to either Indiana or Missouri, which 
border on Illinois. 

Growling and grumbling, Commodore 
Urrican returned to his house in Randolph 
Street with Turk, whose recriminations 
became so violent that his master ordered 
him to be silent. 

His master? Was then Hodge Urrican 
the master of Turk, when on the one hand 
America had proclaimed the abolition of 
sfavery, and on the other hand the said 
'Turk, although brown in hue, could not have 
passed for a negro ? 

Was he then his servant? Yes, or no. 

To begin with, Turk, although he was in 
the commodore’s service, received no wages, 
and when he was in want of money—oh! 
very little !—he asked for it, and was given 
it. He was more of a companion, as they 
say of ladies who are in the suite of prin- 
cesses. But the social distance which 
separated Hodge Urrican from Turk did not 


permit of his being considered as a com- 
panion. 

Turk, whose real name was Turk, was an 
old sailor of the Federal navy who had risen 
through the grades of boy, ordinary seaman, 
able seaman, quartermaster. It is note- 
worthy that he had served on board the same 
vessels in which Hodge Urrican had succes- 
sively become cadet, ensign, lieutenant, cap- 
tain, and commodore. Thus these two knew 
each other well, and Turk was the only one of 
his like with whom the fiery officex could get 
on. Possibly this was because he was the more 
violent of the two, espousing Urrican’s 
quarrels and always ready to do an ill turn 
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tö those who had not the luck to please 
im. 

During his voyages Turk was ofton of 
particular service to Hodge Urrican, who 
uppreciated his abilities, and ended by being 
unable to do without him. When the hour 
of retirement had struck, Turk left the navy, 
rejoined the commodore, and attached him- 
self to his person on the conditions above 
given. In this way he had been for three 
years in the house in Randolph Street as a 
manager, who managed nothing, or, if you 
will, as an honorary steward. 

But one thing we have not said—and no 
one would have suspected it—Turk was 


** A strike was on.” 


really the;gentlest, most inoffensive, least 
quarrelsome and easiest to live with, of men. 
Never on board had he got into a dispute ; 
never had he taken part in the fights of the 
sailors ; never had he lifted his hand against 
anyone, not even when he had drunk un- 
counted glasses of whisky—and yet he 
carried as much sail as a sixty-gun frigate. 

Whence then had he obtained the notion 
that he, a man placid and tranquil, should 
appear to exceed in violence the most violent 
man in the world ? 

Turk had a real affection for the commo- 
dore in spite of his unsociability. He was 
one of those faithful dogs who, when their 
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master is angry with them, bark with all the 
more fury. But if with the dog it is accord- 
ing to nature, with Turk it was contrary to 
it. The habit of storming out on all 
occasions, and more loudly than Hodge 
Urrican, had in no way altered the mildness 
of his character. 

His rage was a feint—he played a part. It 
was out of pure affection for his master, and 
with the object of restraining him that he 
surpassed him and alarmed him by the 
lengths to which he went. And whenever he 
intervened to calm Turk, Hodge Urrican 
finished by calming himself. When one 
spoke of giving some ill-bred fellow a talking 
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to, the other spoke of a smack in the face; 
and when the Commodore spoke of a smack 
in the face, Turk spoke of leaving him dead 
on the spot. Then the commodore tried to 
make Turk listen to reason, and in this way 
Turk had often put an end *o matters from 
which the commodore would perhaps not 
have emerged without damage. 

And finally, as regards his being sent to 
Florida, when Hodge Urrican wished to 
quarrel with the notary—as if Tornbrock 
had had anything to do with it— Turk had 
raised & great uproar that the notary had 
cheated, and said he would wring off both 
his ears to make a buttonhole in honour of 
his master. 

Sueh was the original, clever enough to 
never let his game be detected, who on this 
morning accompanied Commodore Urrican 
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to the central railway station of Chicago. 
At the departure of the sixth player there 
was a crowd, and amongst this crowd, we 
repeat, if there were no friends, there were 
at least some people who had resolved to 
risk their money on him. Did it not seem 
as though a man of such violent character 
would be capable of compelling fortune to be 
kind to him ? 

And now, what was theitinerary adopted by 
the commodore? Assuredly that which 
offered the least risk of delay, besides being 
the shortest. 

"Listen, Turk," said he, as soon as he 
had got back to his house in Randolph 
Street —*' listen and attend.” 

“I am listening and attending." 

This is the map of the United States I am 
putting under your eyes." 
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„How much for the voyage? asked the Commodore.“ 
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„Very good—the map of the United 
2 — 

„es. Here is Illinois, with Chicago; there 
is Florida 

“Oh! I know,” replied Turk, growling to 
himself. “We have sailed and fought in 
these parts, commodore." 

* You understand, Turk, that if we had 
only to go to Tallahassee, the State capital, 
or to Pensacola, or even to Jacksonville, it 
would not be difficult, and would not take 
long to work out the different trains that 
would take us there." 

„It would not be difficult, and would not 
take long," repeated Turk. 

* And," continued the commodore, ** when 
I think of that Lizzie Wag, the saucy 
baggage, getting off with going from Chicago 
to Milwaukee — —" 
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* The wretch," growled Turk. 

„And that this Hypperbone - —" 

* Oh! If that fellow is not dead—"' said 
Turk, lifting his fist as if he would smash 
the unhappy defunct. 

* Calm yourself, Turk; he is dead. But 
why did he have the absurd idea of choosing 
in all Florida the most distant point of it, 
the end of the tail of the peninsula which 
dips into the Gulf of Mexico— —" 

“A tail with which he deserves to be 
thrashed until the blood comes!” declared 
Turk. 

“ For it is to Key West, to this islet of the 
Pine Islands, that we have to carry our 
traps! An islet, and even quite a ‘ bone,’ 
as the Spaniards say, good enough only to 
carry a lighthouse, and on which they have 
built a town ——” 


„A bad neighbourhood, commodore,“ ré- 
plied Turk; “and as to the lighthouse, we 
have sighted it several times before entering 
the Straits of Florida.’’ 

“ Well, I think," continued Hodge Urrican, 
* that the best, the shortest, and also the 
quickest way would be to effect the first part 
of our journey by land, and the second by 
sea; that means nine hundred miles to reach 
Mobile, and five or six hundred to reach Key 
West." 

Turk made no objection, and in truth the 
very reasonable proposal did not deserve 
one. In thirty-six hours by the railway 
Hodge Urrican would be at Mobile, in 
Alabama, and he had left twelve days for 
the voyage from there to Key West. 

“And if we do not get there," declared 
the commodore, **it is that boats no longer 
move on water." 

"Or that there is no more water in the 
sea!" replied Turk in a tone that boded ill 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

These two eventualities were little to be 
feared, it must be admitted. 

As for not finding at Mobile a vessel 
starting for Florida, they never thought of 
it. The port is much frequented, its move- 
ment of shipping is considerable, and on the 
other hand, owing to its position between 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic, Key 
West has become a port of call for nearly all 
passing ships. 

The itinerary was somewhat similar to 
that of Tom Crabbe. If the Champion of 
the New World had gone down the basin oí 
the Mississippi to New Orleans, in the State 
of Louisiana, Commodore Urrican was going 
down south to Mobile, in the State of 
Alabama. On arriving at the port the first 
had gone west to the shores of Texas, the 
second was going east to the shores of 
Florida. 

Preceded by a heavy portmanteau, Hodge 
Urrican and Turk had reached the station 
at nine o'clock in the morning. Their 
clothes, jackets, belts, boots, caps, showed 
them to be seafarers. And they were armed 
with the Derringer six-shooter, which gene- 
rally peeps from the trouser-pocket of à 
genuine American. 

No incident occured at their departure— 
which was greeted with the usual cheers— 
except that the commodore had a very lively 
conversation with the station-master owing 
to the train being three and a-half minutes 
late. The train was soon going at full 
speed, and in this way the travellers crossed 
Ilinois. At Cairo, near the frontier oí 
Tennessee, where Tom Crabbe had followed 
the line that ends at New Orleans, they took 
that which follows the frontier of Missis- 
sippi and Alabama and ends at Mobile. 

Commodore Urrican did not travel for the 
sake of travelling, but to arrive with the 
shortest delay possible at his post, to be 
there on the day fixed. Thus there wa: 
nothing of the tourist about him. And 
natural curiosities, landscapes, towns, and 
such things had no interest for an old sea- 
man like Turk. 

At ten o'clock in the evening the train 
stopped in Mobile station, having completed 
its long run without accident or incident 
And it is worthy of remark that Hodze 
Urrican had not a single opportunity ct 
getting into a quarrel with the drivers. 
stokers, guards, and other railway people, ^7 
with his travelling companions. But he did 
not conceal who he was, and the whole trs. 
knew that they had with them in his noisy 
person the sixth starter in the Hypperbone 
match. 

The commodore went to an hotel near the 
harbour. It was too late to inquire about 
a ship being about to sail. To-morrow as 
break of day Hodge Urrican would lesve 
his room, Turk would leave his, and if be 
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found a vessel hound for the Straits of 
Florida, they would embark that very day. 

In the morning at sunrise they were to- 
gether on the quays of Mobile. It was not 
without reason that Commodore Urrican 
had thought that the means of getting to 
Key West would not fail him. Such is the 
importance of Mobile that at least five 
hundred vessels enter it in a year. 

But there are people whom fate rarely 
spares, who cannot escape bad luck, and 
this time Hodge Urrican had an opportunity 
to be justifiably anery. 

He had come to Mobile when a strike was 
on—a general strike of dockers declared 
the day before! And it threatened to last 
many days. And of the outward-bound 
ships not one could go out before an agree- 
ment had been come to with the shipowners, 
who were resolute to resist the demands of 
the strikers. 

And so in vain did the commodore wait 
during the 13th, 14th, and 15th for a ship 
to finish loading. The cargocs remained 
on the quays, the boiler fires were not 
lighted, the cotton bales encumbered the 
docks, and navigation could not have been 
more immobile if the Bay of Mobile had 
been frozen over. This abnormal position 
might be prolonged for a week or more. 
What was to be done ? 

The commodore's partisans made the very 
reasonable suggestion that he should go to 
Pensacola, one of the important towns of 
the State of Florida, which adjoins Alabama. 
By going up the railroad to tho north and 
coming down again along the coast, it would 
be easy to reach Pensacola in twelve hours. 

Hodge Urrican—it is necessary to re- 
cognise this gift—was a man of decision. 
On the 16th, in the morning, he was in the 
train with Turk. and that evening they were 
&t Pensacola. He now had nine days, and 
this was more than the voyage to Rey West 
required, even by sailing ship. 

But the bad luck continued. There was 
no strike at Pensacola, it is true, but not a 
single vessel was preparing to leave the port, 
at least in a south-westerly direction, neither 
for the Antilles nor the Atlantic, and con- 
sequently none stopping at Key West. 

“ Decidedly,” said Hodge Urrican, biting 
his lips, this will not do ——" 

„And there is no one to lay the blame on," 
replied his companion, throwing a fierce 
look around him. 

“We cannot stay anchored here for a 
whole week." 

"No; we must get under way, cost what 
it may ! " declared Turk. 

Agreed ; but how were they to transport 
themselves from Pensacola to Key West ? 

Hodge Urrican did not lose an hour, going 
Írom ship to ship, steam or sailing, obtain- 
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ing only vague promises. They would sail 
—when they had got their goods on board, 
or when they had completed their cargoes. 
Nothing definite, except the high price the 
commodore offered for his passage. Then 
he wanted to know the reason why, as they 
say, of these eaptains, and even of the dock 
manager, at the risk of being given into 
custody. 

In short, two days elapsed, until the evcn- 
ing of the 18th, and then he could only try bv 
land what he could not try by sea. And 
what fatigue, what delays there were to be 
feared ! ` 

Consider! It was necessary— by railroad 
be it understood—-to cross Florida in almost 
its entire breadth from west to east by 
Tallahassee to Live Oak, and then return 
south to reach Tampa or Punta Gorda, or 
the Gulf of Mexico. About six hundred miles 
in trains, whose times nowhere fitted in. 

A miserable region, barely habitable and 
thinly inhabited, is that portion of Florida 
which lies along the shore of the gulf up to 
Cedar Key. Would there be any means of 
transport stage coaches, carriages, horses 
—that could take passengers to the extreme 
end in a few days? And supposing these 
could be procured at a high price, what 
a slow, painful, even dangerous journey, 
through these interminable forests, under 
the thick foliage of gloomy cypresses, 
occasionally impenetrable, half-drowned in 
the stagnant waters of the bayous, at the 
mercy of the floating meadows of the grassy 
pistia, through the depths of those masses of 
gigantic mushrooms which explode at a 
shock like fireworks, through the mazes of 
marshy plains and lakes and pools swarm- 
ing with alligators and manatees, and with 
the most formidable serpents of the ophidian 
race, the triganocephali, whose bite is 
fatal. 

Such is this abominable country of the 
Everglades, the last refuge of the Seminole 
tribes, those handsome und ferocious Indians 
who, under their chief Osceola, strugeled so 
valiantly against the Federal invasion. 
These natives alone could live, or rather 
vegetate, in this warm and humid climate, so 
suitable for the development of marsh 
fevers, which in a few hours will bring down 
men of the most vigorous constitution—even 
commodores of the stamp of Hodge Urrican. 

If this part of Florida had been compar- 
able to that which extends to the east about 
the 29th parallel, if he had only had to go 
from Fernandina to Jacksonville and to St. 
Augustine, in that country where there is no 
want of towns or villages or ways of 
communication ! 

It was May 19. He had only six full 
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That morning Commodore Urrican was 
accosted on the quay by one of those 
coasting captains, half American, half 
Spunish, who carry on the trade along the 
coast of Florida. 

The said captain, named Huelcar, spoke 
to him with a touch of the cap to begin 
with. 

“Still no vessel for Florida, commodore?” 

* No," replied Hodge Urrican. “And if 
you know of one, there are ten piastres for 
you." 

"I know of one. Yes, the Chicola, a 
smart schooner of forty-five tons, three men 
in the crew, which does her nine knots in 
anything of a breeze! " 

“Of American nationality ? ” 

„American!“ 

„Ready to start?“ 

"Ready to start, and at your orders," 
replied Huclcar. 

About five hundred miles from Pensacola 
to Key West—in a straight line it is true— 
with an avernge of five knots only; and 
allowing for deviations from the course, or 
unfavourable winds, that ought to be done 
in six days. 

Ten minutes afterwards Hodge Urrican 
and Turk were on board the Chicola, which 
they examined as experts. She was a little 
cousting craft, of light draught, designed for 
working along the coast between the shoals, 
and beamy enough to carry a good spread of 
canvas. 

Two sailors, like the commodore and the 
old quartermaster, were not the men to 
trouble themselves about the dangers of the 
seas. For twenty years Huelcar had been 
working his schooner from Mobile to the 
Bahamas through the Straits of Florida, and 
he had many times put in at Key West. 

“How much for the voyage? ” asked the 
commodore. 

„A hundred piastres a day.“ 

* Including provisions ? ” 

“Including provisions.” 

It was dear, and Huelcar took advantage 
of the position. 

“We will start at once," commanded 
Hodge Urrican. 

" As soon as your baggage is on board." 

“At what time is the ebb?” 

“It is beginning, and in less than an hour 
we can be out at sea." 

To take passage on the Chicola, that was 
the only way of arriving at Key West, where 
the sixth player had to be on the 25th by 
noon nt latest. 

At eight o'clock, the hotel bill paid, 
Hodge Urrican and Turk embarked. Fifty 
minutes later the schooner went out into 
the bay between Forts MacRae and Pickens, 
formerly built by the French and Spaniards ; 
and she was headed for the open sea. 


days. And this overland route it was 
impossible to dream of. 
(To be continued.) 
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T nignt passed quietly; the soil was 
soft and sandy, and, rolled in his 
poncho, Will slept as comfortably as if in 
a hammock. They were in the saddle 
early, for the day’s ride would be a very 
long one, and Juan intended to give the 
horses a day's rest at the Martinez. 
We don't consider sixty miles to be a 
long journey here," Juan said, as they 
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started ; *and, indeed, if one starts on 
fresh horses it is & mere nothing; but 
when you ride the same animals, day after 
day, forty is as much as you havea right to 
expect from them. After we are once fairly 
on our way, we shall meet with no water 
to-day, and it is specially for this part of 
the journey that we brought the water- 
skins with us.“ 


* [ noticed that you did not fill them 
half full at the last stream we crossed.” 

“No, it was not necessary ; the horses 
will have a good drink at a stream we 
shall cross in & couple of hours, and we 
shall fill the skins there; beyond that 
we enter the mountains, and travel 
through an extremely difficult pass, or, 
rather, I should say_passes, till we come 
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down into the valley. The carts do not 
come this way; they strike the Colorado 
River many miles down, and follow its 
bank. It is at least a third longer; but if 
it were three times as long they would 
have to go that way; the passes are difli- 
cult enough for horses, but would be imn- 
possible for wheeled carriages." 

After riding for thirty miles the party 
halted for half an hour; the horses were 
watered, and the men ate some of the 
meat they had cooked over night, and 
some cold pancakes that had been fried 
in deer's fat. They were now far up on 
the hill-side, and following a regular track. 

* Another hour's sharp climbing, and 
we shall be on the top summit of the 


pass. Seeto the priming of your rifles 
and pistols. If we are not attacked before 
we reach the top I shall admit that I 
have been wrong, and that the attack 
upon me was after all the work of street- 
ruffians."' 

The four vaqueros were ordered to look 
to their pistols before remounting; they 
did not carry guns. 

"Do you expect an attack, master ?” 
one asked. I have not heard of there 
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being any bands on the road just lately; 
but of course there may be some, and 
this bit of road is their favourite lurking 
place, as the trathe between San Filepi 
and the Chateneonais Valley all comes 
this way.” 

"I do not know that I expect to be 
attacked, Lopez; but I have grounds 
for suspecting that it is possible. If we 
should be ambushed, dismount at once 
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* Suddenly a shot was fired.” 


and take up your position behind the 
rocks and fight them in their own way. 
If the road were good enough I should say 
gallop on, but it is too steep and too rough 
for that.“ 

Will Harland soon found that his friend 
had not exaggerated the difficulty of the 
pass. On both sides the hills sloped very 
steeply, and were covered by boulders. 
The tract in the middle of the ravine was 
just wide enongh for a cart, but at 


distances of two or three hundred yards 
apart the rock had been cut away for 
some twenty vards, so that two or three 
carts could draw aside there to allow 
others coming the other way to pass. As 
it Was inconvenient for two to ride abreast, 
Juan said, * We had better go in single 
file now." 

" Yes, and I will ride first," Will 
replied. If there should be fellows 


hiding among these rocks it will be you 


present an easy mark for them ; wheress. 
if I am first, they won't be able to aim at 
vou till you are pretty nearly abreast of 
them.” 

“I don’t like that,” Juan began, but 
Will pushed his horse forward. Both had 
unslung their rifles from their shoulders 
and were carrying them in readiness fr 
instant use. 


they are after, and riding first you would 
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“ Keep your eyes on the rocks," Juan 
said to the man behind him; “if one of 
: vou sees the least movement, give a shout, 
„ and all throw yourselves at once off your 
horses.“ | 
. lt would, however, have been no easy 
matter to distinguish a man's head among 
. the masses of rock and boulders through 
which, in many places, brushwood and 
small trees had aprung up : and although 
all kept scanning the hill-sides minutely, 
nothing suspicious was seen, and nothing 
heard, until, suddenly, a shot was fired 
from a spot some forty feet up the rocks 
on the left-hand side. Will instantly 
swung himself to the ground, gave a sharp 
slap on his horse’s quarters, and ensconced 
hiniself behind a rock, while the animal, 
relieved from the weight of his rider, 
made its way rapidly along the path. 
The first shot had been followed by halt 
a dozen others; these came from both 
sides of the ravine, and a ball, striking 
S the rock close to Will's head, showed him 
that his positión was no more safe there 
than it would have been on horseback. 
He therefore made a rush upwards and 
took up a position between two rocks 
which covered him from either side. Then 
he took advantage of some bushes, and 
crawled some yards farther along until he 
came to a spot where he could lie in 
@shelter and vet obtain a view through 
the bushes both above and below him. 
"Are vou all right, Juan?" 
shouted. — 

The answer came from roeks on the 
ther side: “ Yes; the ball aimed at me 
has killed my horse, but I am unhurt. 
,opez is killed." 

For some time shots were fired at 
ntervals. Juan shouted to the vaqueros 
iot. £o use their pistols. 

Lou would have no chance of hitting 
them,“ he said. “and they would only 
@ ick you off one by one. Lie quiet for 
he present; keep your shots till they 
‘ome to close quarters. Now, Will," he 
suid in English, “vou watch the rocks 
‘Above me, and I will watch those above 
4^ou. Mark. if you can, where a shot is 
ired ; lie with vour rifle pointed at it until 
he fellow stands up to fire again, and 
Alien let him have it." 
Pour shots were fired almost together 
5 roin. Will's side, the assailants aiming in 
She direction from which the voice had 
‘ome, but Will had no doubt that Juan 
iud. foreseen this, and was in shelter when 
die spoke. Presently he saw a puff of 
moke shoot out from the side of a large 
Sock. He brought his rifle to bear upon 
Lt and watched intently. Three minutes 
jater a head appeared cautiously round 
. he rock, then a shoulder appeared and a 
& ille was pointed towards the spot behind 
vhich he had first sheltered. He fired, 
here was a sharp scream, the rifle went 

‘lattering down, exploding as it fell. The 

noment that he had fired Will drew back 

nto the shelter of the stone. Two other 

hots rang out and the balls cut up and 
cattered the small pebbles on which he 
„lad been lying. He was able to observe, 
“owever, the position of one of his assail- 
ants. While he was reloading ho heard 
. he erack of Jnan’s rifle, followed by an 
' xelamation of satisfaction. 
, “ That is two of them, Will. 
“oon get tired of this game.” 
„The distances were so short. in fact, that 
t was almost impossible for even an 
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indifferent shot to miss his aim when he 
once enught sight of an enemy. Presently 
another shot struck the rock close to Will. 
It was fired some paces from the stone 
that he was watching, and showed that 
the assailants were using the same tactics 
that he had done, and were shifting their 
position after firing. He moved a few 
vards away, and did not answer to the 
next two or three shots that were fired. 

* He is done for," he heard one of the 
men on the other side of the ravine say. 
They were but some fifty feet away from 
him now, and it was therefore easy to 
catch their words as they shouted from 
one to the other. 

* Well, then, go down and attack the 
man we want," another voice said. No 
one but the Englishman had a rifle over 
there. so you are quite safe.” 

“ You had better come and show us the 
way," another said roughly. “ We did 
not bargain for this sort of thing. You 
said we should settle it all in one volley.” 

“So you would have done, you fools, if 
you could have shot straight. Who could 
have supposed that you were all going to 
miss at that distance? Why, a child of 
ten years old would have fired straighter ! 
However, I am ready to lead the way. 
You over there make a rush when we 
do." 

Will marked the exact position of the 
speaker. It was behind a large boulder 
some fifteen yards up the hill, and Will 
saw that, to join the men who had been 
firing, the speaker would have to pass an 
open space between that and some other 
large masses of rock, and he laid his sights 
on that particular spot. The speaker, 
who was evidently confident that the 
Englishman was killed, and that there- 
fore there was no danger of a shot being 
fired at him while he moved to join the 
others, appeared half a minute later. He 
was stooping, and held a pistol in each 
hand. The moment his body appeared 
in the line of fire, Will pressed the trigger, 
and the man rolled over like a log. A 
cry of dismay burst from the hillside 
ubove Harland, where the men had 
evidently been watching also for their 
leader to join his companions and give the 
signal for a rush. 

“I have shot Melos, Juan!" Will 
shouted. “ At least if he is, as you sup- 
pose, their leader." 

„Well done, indeed! We shall have no 
difficulty with the rest of them if their 
prymaster is dead—they will think of 
nothing now but saving their own wretched 
skins." 

The parties on the opposite sides of the 
ravine now shouted to each other. Two 
or three of them urged their companions 
to make a general rush, but the majority 
were altogether against this. 

* Why should wethrow away our lives?“ 
one said. Thev all have pistols, and even 
if we got the best of it, four or five of us 
would be likely to go down before we had 
finished with them. Indeed, they would 
shoot us down directly we showed our- 
selves, and half of us would never reach 
the bottom.“ 

There was a silence, which showed that 
there was a general fecling that he was 
right. Then the same speaker went on : 

“Caballeros, we have been cruelly 
misled ; we are poor men, and have been 
ledinto this. Two of us have been killed ; 
we ask your mercy.” 
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As he ceased there was a general cry of 
* Mercy, mercy!” 

* You dogs!" Juan shouted back, “if 
it were not that the whole of your skins 
are not worth as much as & drop of the 
honest blood of those with me, I would 
not nove from here until I had put an 
end to the last of you. However, you 
have had & lesson. Now come down one 
at a time into the road. When you get 
there, drop your pistols and knives to the 
ground, and then go down the hill. When 
one man has cleared, lct the next man 
come down. How many are there of 
you?” 

* There are six of us alive," the man 
answered. ** We were eight besides our 
leader. My brother was killed by you in 
San Diego the other night, and if it had 
not been for that I should not have 
come.“ 

Look here," Juan said, I shall see 
every one of your faces plainly as you como 
down, and when you have thrown down 
your arms you will stand and face this 
rock so that I may have a good look at 
you. I warn you to leave San Diego as 
soon as you get back, for when I return I 
will have the town searched for vou, and 
any of you found there will pay for this with 
yourlives. Now you come down first." 

One by one the six men came down, 
placed their weapons npon the ground, 
turned to the rock where Juan was lying, 
and then went down the pass without a 
word being uttered. When the last had 
gone, Juan stepped down into the road, 
and was at once joined by Will, who had 
kept his rifle pointed on each man as he 
reached the road, in case he should intend 
treachery against Juan. Two of the 
vaqueros also stepped out. 

* Where is Pedro?” Juan asked. 

" He is dead, sir. He was shot through 
the body ; but had just strength to throw 
himself in among the rocks. I heard him 
groaning just at first, but he was soon 
silent; I could see him from where I lay, 
and he has not moved since.” 

* See if he ìs dead, Sancho. 
bad business.” 

The man returned in a minute. 

“ He is quite dead, Senor.” 

“Where is the man you shot, Will? 
Let us see if my suspicions are correct.“ 

Will led the way to the spot, followed 
by the others. Juan glanced at the dead 
man. 

“Tt is as I thought," he said. Then he 
turned to the vaqueros: “ You may as 
well search him. It is likely he had money 
upon him." 

“ He has a bag, and a heavy one, sir," 
one of them said, as he lifted a canvas bag 
from the dead man's sash. 

“ Let us see what he valued my life at," 
Juan replied. 

The two vaqueros counted over the gold 
pieces. 

“There are eighty of them.” 

“Ten apiece,” Juan remarked. “Put 
aside sixty for the widows of Pedro and 
Lopez. and take ten each yourselves." 

* Shall we do anything with the body, 
Senor?“ 

„Fetch some big stones and pile them 
over it. There will be no search for him, 
for you may be sure that he has not men- 
tioned to anyone in the town what he was 
going to do, or where he was going. He 
probably asked for a week's leave of 
absence, and would likely enough say that 
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he was going up to Los Angeles or Santa 
Barbara, and when he does not return it 
will be supposed that he has been murdered 
on the way. When you have done with 
him, you had better do tlie same thing for 
the bodies of your two comrades. 'The 
ground is too rocky to dig graves, and they 
will sleep as well there as elsewhere. It 
would be impossible for us to carry them 
home.” 

An hour's labour and the work was 
finished. Will assisted the men in the 
work. Juan did not offer to do so. 

“I have a bullet in my shoulder," he 
whispered; “another fellow fired the 
instant that I shot his comrade. Ho 
luckily hit my shoulder instead of my 
head. I will get you to fetch Pedro's 
sash and make a sling for my arm—we 
can do nothing for it until we go down to 
Monterey.” 

“Havo the horses gone far, do you 
think, Juan?“ 

„No; we shall probably find them a few 
hundred yards up the pass. They are 
trained not to go on without riders, and 
when their first alarm at the firing had 
ceased they would halt.” 

When the cairns were finished, the 
vaqueros cut down two saplings and made 
a couple of rude crosses, which they fixed 
above their fallen comrades; then they 
all proceeded up the pass, and soon came 
upon the horses. Mounting, they con- 
tinued their way down into Monterey, 
where they arrived just as the sun was 
getting. Here Juan's wound was at- 
tended to. The injury was on the left arm, 
which had been thrown forward in the act 
of firing. The ball had struck just above 
the elbow, and cut a groove from that 
point nearly up to the shoulder. 

“ This is evidently my unlucky arm at 
present, Will,” he said, with a smile; 
“after having had three gashes below the 
elbow a week ago, it now gets ploughed 
with a rifle bullet." | 

“T should call it a lucky limb, Juan, 
eonsidering that they ure nothing but 
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flesh wounds, and that, had not the arm 
received them, both knife and bullet micht 
have given you a vastly more serious 
wound elsewhere.” 

“ Yes, that is true enough. There is one 
comfort in being wounded in this country. 
You can't go into the sinallest village 
without finding half a dozen people 
capable of dressing wounds, more especi- 
ally knife-wounds ; in fact, knife-fights are 
so cominon that very little is thought of 
them unless really dangerous injury is 
inflicted.” 

* Will not this prevent your riding for 
a day or two, Juan?” 

* Not a bit of it. We had intended to 
stop here to-morrow to give a rest to the 
horses, but the next day we will push on. 
Happily we shall not have to be on our 
guard against danger, for the risk of 
falling in with marauding redskins is too 
slight to be thought of. Our next day's 
ride will be an easy one across a culti- 
vated country. Then we have a long day 
and a-half of mountain work." 

The passes which they now had to 
traverse before arriving at Senor Sarasta's 
ranch astonished Harland, who had had 
no previous experience of such scenery. 
Sometimes they were travelling up 
ravines so deep and rugged that it was 
almost twilight below, while at others 
they wound along on natural ledges on 
the face of precipices where a stumble of 
a horse would mean certain death to it 
and its rider. Higher and higher they 
wound, until, crossing a narrow shoulder 
of bare rock, they looked down into the 
broad valley owned by Juan’s father. 

“ Do you see that white speck in front 
of the dark patch of trees? That is the 
hacienda. As the crow flies, I do not 
suppose it is more than seven or eight 
miles off, but by the way we have to go 
it is five times that distance ; and if we are 
there by this time to-morrow we shall have 
every reason to be satisfied.” 

When they started the next morning, 
Juan sent one of the vaqueros on with the 


news that he would arrive two hours after 
his messenger. 

^ It is just as well to give them notice. 
he said to Will. *I told the man to 
mention that I have my arm in a sling, 
but that I have no serious injury. It kas 
been hurting me a good bit for the last 
two days, and as I have not got muct: 
sleep I expect that I am not looking what 
vou call very fit; therefore it is as well thu: 
they should not think me in a very bad 
way when I ride up; besides, I daresay 
they are getting anxious about me. You 
see, they will have calculated upon im 
having ridden a good deal faster than we 
have done, for with the two horses on- 
can push on rapidly, and knowing wher 
the horses would have arrived at Sar 
Diego they have, I am sure, been on tk- 
look-out for me for the last three or four 
days. Of course the wound was nothin: 
in itself, but in such rough riding as w: 
have had one gets sudden jerks that d. 
not improve its condition. You hav 
bathed it for me night and morning. bu 
there is no doubt it has become a goci 
deal inflamed, and I shall have to kei: 
quiet for a few days after we get there. 

Will himself was by no means sorr: 
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that the journey was approaching its ers. 
Wholly unaccustomed to riding, he hs. 
been so stiff at the end of the second dav. 
journey that he could scarcely disinou. 
unassisted from his horse. This stifine 
had to some extent worn off, but he sti 
felt that every bone in his body ache: 
The last ten miles were performed at : 
canter. The hcrses seemed as glad s 
their riders at being on level ground again. 
and were doubtless well aware that tie; 
were close to their hcme once more. The: 
were within three miles of the hacierd. 
when they saw two mounted figure 
riding to meet them.  , 
„It is my father and sister," Juan sa: 
“ T thought that they would lose no tim 
in starting after Antonio arrived with tl: 


(To be continued.) 
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[I orp Hanns, the Under-Secretary of State 
4 for India, the late Governor of Bombay, 
the famous Eton, Oxford, and Kent cricketer, 
gives the following advice to our readers on 
the matter of sport. His lordship, who was 
just off to the front, is a great supporter of 
the Boys’ Brigade and kindred institutions. 
He is keen on all that makes for manly 
religion. Cricketers will be glad to know 
that his last act before leaving England was 
to suggest reforms for this season, and 
among his proposals were: the abolition of 
boundaries, and an alteration of the lbw. 
rule, but in future issues we may give our 
readers the opinions of Mr. F. E. Lacey, the 
M.C.C. secretary, Mr. A. G. Steel, the greatest 
light blue cricketer of the century, of Lord 
Harris himself, the Hon. and Rev. Edward 
Bligh, Mr. M. A. Noble, the great Australian 
cricketer, Major Wardill, the secretary of 
the Australian M.C.C.. Dr. W. G. Grace, of 
Mr. W. Brockwell, Mr. C. W. Alcock, the 
Secretary of the Surrey C.C., and others, so 
that there is no need to anticipate the matter 


here.] 


Recreation is a word which includes a 
great deal. I take it that it means some 
occupation that enables us to relapse from 
the ordinary occupations of our lives and 


BOYS AND RECREATION. 


restores to us some of our energy. Some 
like active, and some like sedentary play. 
Now I very much sympathise with all those 
who prefer a sedentary and quiet occupation as 
their form of relaxation and restoration from 
fatigue which has been brought on by hard 
work. For five years of my life I was occu- 
pied in one of the most arduous and respon- 
sible duties that any man could undertake ; 
that is, the administration of the affairs of 
the eighteen millions of her Majesty's sub- 
jects in India, and boys will sympathise with 
me when I tell them that by Act of Parlia- 
ment I was not allowed to have a holiday 
during these five years. 

Well there was an opportunity every 
year when I could get & brief change. It 
was not a very long holiday only two days; 
and the way I took it was this: I used to go 
to sea. I am an extremely bad sailor, but 
the relief of getting away from letters and 
papers and telegrams and official business 
where nobody could get nt me was quite 


sufliciently attractive to induce me to put up . 


with the inconvenience and dangers of the 
sea in order that my mind might be at rest. 
I think that that is the keynote of what I 
should like you boys to think about when 
you are taking your recreation. That is a 
long word. I think that when you are play- 


news that I was close at hand.” 


a little sometimes that your object in plaw: 
those games should be to make you health 
and stronger, and the better able to do il. 
work that is before you in life. 
your school work to do. That is the me: 
important thing at the present time. We. 
try to imagine that those games are t 
better for you, because they enable you i- 
do your work better. 


You hav | 
I will also give you another illustration i | 


ing your games, you should try to think ju 


I may. When I was in Bombay I played - 
little cricket, not very much, about ten di 
in the year. Well, a number of very stup: 
papers tried to find fault with me for pla: 
cricket. Why? Possibly they could r: 
sympathise with the game itself, but t 
reason was because it was a public this: 
They thought that it was undignitied, per 
haps, for the Governor of Bombay, or th 
thought that it was better that their yit 
should be encouraged to some more sedent: 
cccupation. Well, it was very sr 
because I might have spent the same Uv" 
lying on my back reading books that wci 
not have been of very much use to me. t- 
might have occupied my time in consider. 
what racing was going on, or in various ot»: 
occupations which I do not think are nii? 
so healthy, and these critics would not 43° | 
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known how I was océupying myself. As a 
matter of fact, I was occupying myself in a 
very honest game open tothe public, and I 
should have thought that they would have 
considered it a good example. I am pleased 
to say that by the end of the time, when we 
came away, there was a unanimous opinion 
that it was a very good thing for the Governor 
of Bombay to play cricket. The people saw 
that it was a good thing to get their youth 

to take exercise, and to get them to play a 
good wholesome athletic game, and so to 
tempt them away from the many degrading 
temptations which a great city affords. 

I think that it is observable that in 
England during the last ten years a very 
greatly increased interest has been taken in 
cutdoor athletics. WhenI came home I was 
asked whether 1 noticed it, and I said ** Les“; 
and I was asked whether I did not think that 
it was being overdone, and I said “ No," and 
for this reason: I glory in the idea of the 
young people of those immense populations 
that live in our crowded cities being able to 
get out into God’s air and God’s sunshine, 
and to take some healthy active exercise 
which will improve their physique and in- 
crease their strength and make them 
healthier. There are many such occupations. 

I am not confining myself merely to those 
games which such a huge crowd take an 
interest in. One very important thing—for 
it is & recreation although it is also a busi- 
ness— consists of the military exercises 
which are involved in joining our great 
volunteer army—the exercise of hand and 
eye in becoming good shots, and the exercise 
of limbs and lungs in being able to march 
well. It is a magnificent thing that our 
young men have the opportunity of joining 
these volunteer corps, and improving their 
health and strength, and getting some expe- 
rience and discipline, and at the same time 
of feeling that they are giving some service 
to their country. 

I have been a great advocate of outdoor 
physical exercises all my life, and partly 
because it was instilled into me at the dear 
old school, Eton College, by my old tutor, who 
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is now the head-master of it. In those 
schools, where such physical exercises are 
encouraged far more, I believe, than they are 
encouraged in any other European country, 
they are encouraged because we believe that 
they are eapable of producing certain quali- 
ties which improve a man and make him 
better fitted for society. And I hope that 
you boys will yourselves find, by playing 
your games in a true spirit, that they will 
improve you mentally as well as physically. 

What are some of the qualities which we 
find are encouraged by those games? Well, 
first of all, I think that patience is a thing 
which we must encourage if we are to play 
the game well. Self-denial most certainly is 
one. And that is one reason why I prefer 
such games as football and cricket to a game 
like golf. It seems to me that golf is a very 
seltish game. In that game you only think 
of your own pride; there is no reason why 
you should take a pride in the progress of 
anyone else amongst those who are playing. 
Well, if you are one of an eleven at cricket, 
or are playing football or hockey, or whatever 
it is, I should think nothing of a man who 
thought only of bis own success. What he 
ought to think of is the success of the side. 
Of course, it is against human nature for 
him to be as well pleased when he fails and 
other people are successful, but, at the same 
time, he should be able to glory in the 
success of his comrades; and those games 
encourage that result. And I think that 
they encourage courage itself—courage in 
yourself and confidence in your comrades. 
What a splendid sight is a great game of 
football where you see the whole eleven 
working like one machine, and each man in 
it having confidence in the other ten or 
eleven, and passing the ball on, sure that 
some other man is looking out, and is ready 
to take up the offer. 

And it ought, above all, to encourage 
honesty. Idaresay you boys will know what 
I mean. There are in these games a certain 
number of mean tricks which are meant to 
assist one side against the other. Well, if 
you wil play the game as it should be 
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plaved, you will try to discourage everything 
of the kind. Play the game" is an old 
English expression, and it means play the 
game honestly according to the rules, and do 
not condescend to anything mean. And 
there is one thing also most necessary, I 
think, and that is enthusiasm, having glory 
&nd pleasure as I have said in the success of 
your side ; and that is an admirable quality, 
because as it expands it rises up to that 
magnificent expression“ patriotism.” 

The gicry which you take in the success of 
your side ought to go on to the pride in the 
success of the particular community to which 
you belong - to your school, to your college, 
to your regiment, or to your brigade. In a.l 
these, as you belong to them, you ought to 
take a pride. It ought to be your endeavour 
to add something to the traditionary glory 
of your particular community. It may bea 
glorious thing, something well-known, some- 
thing of which the world will talk ; or it may 
be something very obscure; but in your 
heart of hearts you will know that you did it 
for the sake of the community, for the sake 
of your school, or for the suke of your regi- 
ment, and that it has done them good. 
That will bring a very just feeling ot pride. 

One word at the end. Whether you are at 
play, or whether you are at work, do your 
best. Do your best for your side. Do your 
best, not in order that you may triumph, but 
that your side may triumph. And, above 
all, when you are taking part in these games, 
these grand physical exercises out in God's 
air and sunshine, thank God that you have 
got the health and strength to be able to do 
so, and have a little sympathy for those of 
us who from some physical infirmity are 
unable to join them. Have some sympathy 
for them, and have a great deal of gratitude 
to God that you yourself are able to take 
part in them. 
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INDIAN AND CANADIAN SKETCHES. 


qs great freshwater sea, Lake Winnipeg, 
extends two hundred and fifty clear 
miles northward from the mouth of the Red 
River into regions little known save to the 
Indians haunting its shores and islands, and 
to a handful of white traders and others 
engaged in fishing and lumber camps. A 
lonely wood-clad islet, two days’ sail from 
Selkirk, the nearest civilised station, is the 
headquarters of an industry of whose 
existence untravelled readers have probably 
no knowledge whatever. 

There are fish inhabiting the recesses 
of this lake, of a species usunlly identitied 
with the great river Volga of South Russia, 
in the production of that delicacy dear to 
epicures under the name of caviare. Let us 
endeavour to outline a pen picture of a day’s 
sturgeon-fishing on this lake of terrible 
storms and unknown depths. 

Our trading ship, slowing down as the 
fir-clad points of a natural harbour open 
up to the view, presently runs alongside a 
rough pier planked with baulks of undressed 
timber on pine poles driven deep into black 
mud, and we are free to step ashore. 

Walk warily, for the footway is slippery 
with fish scales and offal, and there is no 
handrail. 


By F. H. WILLIAMS. 


IV,— THE 8TURGEON FISHERIES OF LAKE WINNIPEG, 


On the waterside a log-built storehouse 
salutes the nostrils with unmistakable 
evidence of its contents. Within, you may 
survey a solid wall of white-fish packed 
with alternate layers of pounded ice, 
awaiting transfer to air-tight safes aboard 
the next steamer. 

Prowling Indian hounds, half wolf half 
dog, snitf suspiciously at our heels, and closely 
attend our further footsteps. 

Landwards, a tangled wilderness of pine 
irees, living and dead, rising from a very 
jungle of wild raspberry and currant bushes, 
meets our gaze, and a widespread carpet of 
lichen and giant moss yields and springs 
strongly to our tread. 

In a clearing, on the eastern point of the 
harbour, stands the shanty of our fisherman 
host; two small rooms and a“ lean-to," half 
trading-store half kitchen, comprise its 
accommodation. 

Mr. R., the owner of the fishery rights, and 
his family, are, with a few lumbermen, the 
sole white inhabitants of this remote island, 
and we accept their hospitality right gladly. 

A Crusoe meal, of fish steaks and bannock 
bread, washed down with undiluted ta 
stewed deep mahogany in a camp “billy,” 
and a plentiful supply of wild-raspberry jam 


as second course, satisfies our wind.sbarp- 
ened appetites in royal fashion, and ere long, 
rolled in our blankets, we sink to oblivion 
lulled by a full chorus of sleigh dogs baying 
the September moon. 

All are astir at peep of day, for the breeze 
is favourable, and our host is bent on a trip 
to his outlying fishing stations, where Indian 
nets are laid in his service to capture the lake 
monsters. 

Away, then, to the little pier, each one 
bearing his load of bacon, tea, flour, to- 
bacco, cooking outfit, scales, and the general 
gear ! 

The good ship Echo, schooner rigged, lies 
alongside, and the wind blows free towards 
the open lake. Our craft is half-deckeu 
„ forrard," two large zinc-lined tanks, fitted 
with heavy metal lids, occupying her bows. 
We hope to see them filled with big tish 
before sundown! 

Beyond the harbours mouth two huge 
mainsails are hoisted, “wing and wing! 
(the wind is dead aft), their booms project- 
ing at right angles to the masts on either 
side, with & little rag of jib to keep her 
steady to the helm. The shores of our islet, 
crowded at intervals with piled timber to be 
rafted some day across the lake to Selkirk 
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saw-mills, fade into dim distance, and we 
skirt the lee of Tamarac Island, where the 
Indians are pagans and worship a stone god. 

An hour's steady sailing brings into view a 
tiny red speck on the bosom of the lake, and 
we presently descry a vantaye-ground of bare 
rock, scarce forty yards in circumference, 
lying almost awash with the swell of the 
waves. 

A skin tent, with a few nets hung to dry 
on huge frames, and a ring of dusky tigures 
squatting round a wood fire - buck and 
squaw alike sucking short black pipes— 
complete the picture. 

As our keel grates sharply on a smooth 
eranite ledge this group springs instantly 
into animation. 

A rough “dug out” is manned towing 
astern a pair of grey-backed monsters, each 
full five feet long. The sturgeon is not a 
fighting fish, and by dint of much haul- 
ing and pushing they wriggle, with a 
resounding thud, into the tanks at our 
bows. 

Trade currency of bacon, tea, flour, and 
cake tobacco is forthwith produced; the 
fish are sized up, and a iair equivalent in 
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the luxuries named is paid over, not without 
grunting and weird gesticulation on the 
part of the noble redskins. 

After a hasty meal of bacon, cooked in 
chunks, and tea boiled aboard—never was 
such ten and bacon !-—we up anchor and make 
away to other fishing stations. Our next 
objective point lies within & landlocked 
harbour, marked by a stripped fir-tree 
standing on a pinnacle of cliff. Here we 
draw & blank, and pole out into the open for 
station number three. ; 

As we round a sharp headland, a shout 
and a signal astern send our mainsails 
rattling to the deck. We are overtaken by 
two half-breeds in a York boat, and pay out 
bags of flour for three small fish, mere sixty- 
pounders, caught that morning. 

The wind, hitherto auite favourable, 
suddenly slackens and drops. Out then 
with the sweeps !—and then we crawl, spider- 
like, whistling vainly for a catspaw, through 
six long miles of unruffled calm. 

A burly Indian, his half-breed wife, and a 
legion of underfed sleigh dogs inhabit our 
last point of call. No luck again, except, 
indeed, an excellent meal of hot bannock, 
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raspberry jam, and the inevitable tea pre- 
pared by the good-natured squaw. 

The sun is westering rapidly, and we put 
off for home. Ere we depart a canoe shoots 
round our bow, and a swarthy, long-haired 
Indian. Reewatin" by name, holds up. 
grinning, a string of wild duck, in “trade 
for a plug of that cake tobacco so highly 
prized by these aborigines. 

On the quay at nightfall a strange secne 
is enacted by lamp light. Each of these 
big fish must be decapitated, skinned, quar- 
tered, and packed in ice cre we are through 
our labours. 

A sloping block is rigged up, and the 
somewhat ghastly butchering is accom- 
plished. These fish have no bones of uny 
size, and their flesh strongly resembles beef 
in the raw state. On the markets of the 
great American cities to which it is shipped 
it readily fetches two to four cents per pound. 
The female fish are opened longitudinaily 
and the black roe is extracted. After due 
cleanging and salting down in tubs it takes 
rank as the caviare of commerce, very little 
inferior, so connoisseurs tell us, to the finest 
products of the Volga. 


SOME SCIENTIFIC CONJURING TRICKS. 


1 is something peculiarly fascinating 
-L about feats of sleight-of hand, and any 
process by which one can produce startling 
and mysterious effects. Most boys find that 
in the holidays time drags heavily, in wet 
weather, and in the long evenings, and they 
would be glad enough to get up a little 
conjuring entertainment to astonish their 
friends and to exhibit their own skill, if they 
knew how. 

But conjuring pure and simple is an art 
which it is by no means easy to acquire ; it 
means an enormous expenditure of time 
before even moderate skill can be gained — 
&nd clumsy tricks ave apt to produce those 
jeers and shrieks of derision from a critical 
audience that are peculiarly uggravating to 
the unfortunate conjurer. 

There are, however, a number of scientific 
experiments which would fill an unscientific 
audience with as much astonishment as 
tricks involving real sleight-of-hand, and 
which can be performed quite easily, with 
very little cost, and without the need of 
much apparatus. 

The experimenter might, of course, regard 
his entertainment as a conjuring perform- 
ance, and the experiments as merely tricks ; 
but it is probable that an intelligent audience 
would prefer to know that they were being 
shown recognised scientific experiments, and 
to be entertained by explanations of the 
various phenomena, as far as these can be 
made short and simple enough to be interest- 
ing; but it must be borne in mind that 
people do not like to have an unlimited 
amount of information hurled at them when 
they expect to be amused. 

Most boys at the present time get some 
idea of fitting up simple apparatus for 
themselves in their school laboratory; but 
even those who are not so fortunate will 
fiud the directions given below full enough 
to enable them to carry out the experiments 
without any difficulty. 

Out of a large number of experiments 
suitable for the purpose the following have 
been chosen, because they are both simple 
und effective. 

1. To make a fire-ball ignite, and swim 
about on water.—Take a piece of the metal 
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potassium, not larger than a pea, and throw 
it on a basin of water. ‘The fragment of 
potassium instantly melts, forms a round 
globule, bursts into a violet flame, and swims 
round and round on the surface of the water, 
making a hissing sound. 

To the audience it will seem extraordinary 
that the metallic ball should not ignite till 
thrown on the liquid which usually ex- 
tinguishes all lighted substances; the 
chemist, however, knows that the potassium 
is decomposing the water, liberating hydrogen 
gas with so much energy that it ignites and 
burns with a bright flame. 

It is not safe to use a large piece of 
potassium, and care must be taken not to 
touch it with damp fingers, or it will 
instantly ignite and cause a severe burn. 

The above experiment is more effective if 
the water is contained in a glass basin. 

2. To cause hot water to boil by pouring 
cold water over it.—For this experiment a 
glass flask two-thirds filled with water, and 
provided with a well-fitting cork, is required. 

Take out the cork, and heat the water 
over a spirit-lamp till it has boiled for some 
minutes, then quickly N the flask and 
tightly cork it. 

The water will instantly cease boiling. 
Convince your audience that this is so, then 
invert the flask, and slowly pour over it cold 
water. The water in the flask will im- 
mediately begin to bubble, and is again 
boiling. You can allow the boiling to cease, 
and cause it to begin again several times. 

It is possible that the flask may burst 
during the process; but,as it will collapse 
inwards, there will be absolutely no danger 
from fragments of glass or from the squirting 
of hot water. . 

The explanation of the phenomenon is 
this: a liquid “boils?” when the vapour 
comes off from its surface so thick and fast 
that the pressure of it is greater than the 
pressure of the atmosphere downwards. 
Under ordinary conditions, in an uncovered 
vessel, the vapour does not escape fast 
enough to produce the bubbling and frothing 
that we associate with boiling till the 
temperature of the water is at 100? Centi- 
grade, or 212? Fahrenheit. 


In the present experiment, when the 
water is boiled, all the air in the flask i: 
driven out by means of the steam thus 
formed; and when the flask is corked it 
contains nothing but hot water and a quan- 
tity of steam which presses on its surface 
with a weight equal to that of the air. 
When the cold water is poured over the out- 
sideof the flask someofthe water-gas,or steam, 
instantly condenses back to liquid water: 
there is then less pressure on the surface of 
the hot water, und the water-vapour can 
therefore be given off from it more easily, so 
that it“ boils " again. 

3. To boil water in a paper bor.— For this 
purpose a small square box made of neatl* 
folded strong paper is required, and shou.4 
be suspended by thread attached to its four 
corners. Half fill it with cold water, ani 
hang it up above the flame of a spirit-lamp 
or gas jet: but either of these must burn 
with a steady flame, and be kept well out of 
draughts. 

The flame may be allowed to touch the 
bottom of the box. The water wil! soon become 
hot, give off steam, and eventually boil. 

Doubtless your audience will consider it 
nothing short of magic that, though a tlie 
actually touches the bottom of & paper box. 
the paper should not burn, while the hesi 
is yet powerful enough to cause the water to 
boil. 

The explanation is, however, simple enough. 
Hot water is lighter than cold, and when th. 
flame begins to heat the paper box the 
lower layers of water become hot first and 
rise; while cold, heavier water sinks to take 
its place. Thus the heat, which is continu- 
ally passing into the box, and whieh, ií 
allowed to accumulate in its lower part. 
would soon make it so hot that the paper 
would scorch and burn, is continually carricu 
upwards by these convection currents, ars 
therefore the water will boil sooner than the 
paper will burn. 

4. To freeze water without using ice.— Thie 
water to be frozen should be placed in a test- 
tube (these can be obtained from ans 
chemist for 1d. each), and this should be put 
into a thin glass tumbler, about one-third 
filled with liquid ether. 
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- Air should be blown into the ether by 
means of & pair of bellows, till the water 
freezes; and since the air in the room is 
warm, it must appear to the audience highly 
remarkable that this should happen. 

You will observe that the ether has by this 
time almost vanished—it has been evaporat- 
ing, or turning into a gas, very quickly 
indeed. 

The fact upon which this experiment is 
based, is this: all liquids, in turning into a 
gas, require a large quantity of heat to enable 
them to do so, and this is entirely absorbed : 
it becomes latent, or hidden in them, and is 
no longer capable of being perceived by the 
senses. Now, while air was blown into the 
ether it evaporated very quickly, and, in 
order to enable it to do this, it took &way 
heat from all the objects near it, the glass 
tumbler, and the test-tube inside it. 

So much heat was taken from the tube in 
your experiment that the water in it eventu- 
ally froze. 

5. To burn red fire” under water.—Yor 
this purpose a tube of about 1! in. in length 
and à in. in diameter is required. It should 
be made of stout paper, in such a way that 
it can be tightly closed at either end. 
Any of the comnion preparations sold as 
‘red fire " will serve for this purpose, if a 
small quantity of very finely powdered potas- 
sium chlorate be mixed with it. The two 
substances must not be pounded together 
n a mortar, or there will be an explosion. 

Fill the paper tube with the mixture, close 
t securely, and brush it over with varnish or 
my other preparation which will keep it 


Tow many legs has a caterpillar got? The 
question puzzled the bishop and would 
‘le many other people. Had the bishop 
l, “To what species do you refer?” 
uld have probably turned the tables on 
xmentor, for the boy who said there 
3ix because he had counted them, really 
limself away. That this is so will be 
anyone who looks at the specimens of 
e of the British butterflies, and of 
of the most mischievous British 
1ich appear on the Coloured Plate. 
zilar is built in a series of seg- 
is a species of a genus of the 
, and the Lepidoptera form one 
en orders of insects, the Insecta 
the six classes of the great sub- 
Arthropoda to which more than 
own species of animals belong. 
Arthropoda the body can be 
symmetrical halves by a middle 
is formed of segments variously 
several or all of which bear a 
jointed appendages which may or 
be thought worthy of being called 


erpillar is made up of twelve or thirteen 
ts, just as you please to count them. 
irst the head, then three segments 
ing to the thorax of the perfect 
of which may carry a pair of 
ccasionally called hooks, and 
comes a series of segments 
egs or claspers. often mistaken 
legs, varying in number from one 
pairs, the last of which may be 
into horns as in the Puss Moth. 
terpillar may have as many as 
s, though frequently there are not 
just as the butterfly may have six 
gh both'sexes of the Nymphalidx 
of the Fritillaries, the Tortoise- 
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absolutely water-tight ; attach to it weights 
so that it is supported mouth downwards, 
light it from the mouth, and lower it gently 
beneath water in a glass jar or basin. 

A beautiful carmine flame, due to the burn- 
ing of the strontium in the mixture, will be 
seen, and will continue to burn under water, 
because the potassium chlorate, when 
heated, furnishes enough oxygen within the 
case to complete the combustion without 
any atmospheric oxygen. 

6. Spontancous combustion.—Carefully cut 
off from a stick of waxy phosphorus a piece 
not larger than a small pea, keeping both 
below water allthe while. The phosphorus 
must be clean and unoxidised ; therefore, if 
the outside is covered with a white powder, 
this must &ll be scraped off, still under 
water. 

Then dry the phosphorus quickly by 
placing it between folds of blotting-paper for 
a few seconds, and place it on a perfectly 
dry brick or metal pan. 

Immediately it begins to smoke, and 
shortly bursts into a dazzlingly brilliant 
flame, forming dense clouds of white fumes 
at the same time. 

These fumes are harmful to breathe in 
large quantity, and therefore a cover of some 
kind—an old dish.cover would serve the 
purpose —should be placed over the burning 
phosphorus, to extinguish it after a few 
seconds, and if any remains unused after the 
experiment, it should be burnt up in a 
fire. 

Phosphorus is so eager to become oxidised, 
and unites with the oxygen in the air so 
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BRITISH CATERPILLARS. 


(See Colonred Plate given with Monthly Part.) 


shells, the Admirals, the Browns, the Heaths, 
and so on, and the males of the Lycwænidæ 
consisting of the Blues and Hairstreaks, may 
have only four, owing to the front pair being 
rudimentary or absent. There is, however, 
always one pair of pro-legs, and consequently 
the answer to How many legs has a cater- 
piliar got?” is “ Any equal number from 
eight to sixteen." 

In the case of the Geometridm, represented 
by the five highest numbers on the Plate, it 
will be noticed that there are only four pro- 
legs, and that consequently the caterpillars 
cannot crawl, but have to bring up the tail 
end and thrust forward the head in a series of 
loops, as if they were measuring the distance 
they were travelling. From this mode of 
progression these“ loopers ” have received the 
name of Geometers, that is “ earth-measur- 
ers," and in America they are known as “ span- 
worms." An intermediate stage between 
looper3 and crawlers is shown in some of 
the Noctuw which have twelve legs, the 
first and second pairs of pro-legs being 
missing; others of this group have fourteen 
legs, in which case only the first pair of 
pro-leys is missing: and some have the full 
number. The Bombyces have also the full 
number, but there are exceptions, the Puss 
Moth for instance (90), where the anal 
pro-legs are absent; even that curious cater- 
pillar, the Lobster (91), which resembles a 
dead and crumpled beech-leaf, has its sixteen 
legs right enough, though what at first sight 
looks like its head is really its tail. The 
Sphinges have ali sixteen legs, though some 
people, owing to the large size of the pro- 
legs, will at first contend there are but ten; 
these caterpillars are easily recognisable by 
the sort of horn on the twelfth segment. and, 
unlike the -Bombyces, they are cylindrical 
and granulated instead of hairy. 
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readily, and with so much energy, that it 
becomes hot enough to ignite. 

This experiment needs care, though it is 
not dangerous if a piece of phosphorus 
of the size mentioned be used, and if it be 
remembered that this substance must never 
be touched with the hands. 

7. Philosopher’s wool.—This substance is 
properly known as zinc oxide, but the above 
was the name given to it by the old 
alchemists. It is made by heating zinc to a 
bright redness in & metal vessel such as an 
old saucepan, or iron spoon, and gently 
stirring into it some dry powdered saltpetre 
(potassium nitrate). An intense white 
light, due to the ignition of the zine vapour 
in the oxygen given off from the saltpetre, is 
seen, and the zinc oxide forms as a white 
woolly mags which rises in the air. 

It will now be seen that very little special 
apparatus is required for the above experi- 
ments. The small quantities of potassium, 
zine, and phosphorus required could probably 
be obtained from any good local chemist, or 
direct from any firm which supplies scientific 
outfits—firms such as Chas. Griffin & Sons, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or Townson & Mercer, 
Bishopsgate. 

Remember that the phosphorus must be 
kept below water, or it will ignite spon- 
taneously; and the potassium under rock oil, 
or it will oxidise and become less effective for 
your purpose. 

The ether required for the fourth experi- 
ment need not be pure, as that is expensive; 
the common methylated ether will do equally 
well. 
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Let it not be supposed that all the cater- 
pillars of uny species resemble any one 
drawing; rather, a series of drawings is 
required. The whole growth of the insect is 
in the caterpillar stage, and, like other 
arthropods, as it grows it gets too big for its 
skin and has to shed it perhaps six or seven 
times. Each time it slightly changes in 
colour, so that it is not always easy to 
typically represent it except in the mature 
state. Another difficulty in the identifica- 
tion of larvie is the fugitiveness of their 
colours when dead, which, added to the fact 
that in collections the insides are replaced 
by cotton-wool, etc., makes the specimen very 
different from the living object. As a rule 
the caterpillar is of the same colour as the 
plant on which it feeds; let anyone take a 
cabinet specimen of Pieris brassica (3) and 
place it on a growing cabbage, and he will 
appreciate this in all its bearings. 

Sometimes a caterpillar will feed on a 
plant on which it is anything but incon- 
spicuous. Last summer, for instance, in the 
writers garden a Euonymus bush about 
three feet high was seen to be crowded with 
the larvie of the magpie-moth (108), which 
could be seen a dozen feet away on the dark. 
green foliage. Over three hundred were 
picked off this bush, and on a similar shrub 
on the opposite side of the garden there were 
quite as many these two shrubs alone out of 
a dozen of the species being infested. In this 
case, however, the moth had indulged in one of 
ita frequent vagaries. As a rule it confines 
its attention to currant-bushes and goose- 
berry-bushes, amid which the larvm ave much 
less conspicuons. The damage they do is 
serious, and it is to guard against it that we 
see gardeners raking away and burnihg the 
fallen leaves around the bushes iu the 
autumn, and putting a ring of ashes and tar 
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round each stem in spring. When Abraxas 
has thoroughly stripped your fruit-bushes it 
will move off to your thorns or perhaps try 
your plu;n-tre2, and as it is a pretty larva 
anda very pretty moth, it is worth while (and 
wise) to collezt it, both wholesale and retail. 

Another larva well worth collection in all 
ways is the Cabbage Moth (96), which is so 
mua: at hom» in the hearts of our cabbages 
anl lettuces; and another is No. 101, which 
is not diffi:ilt to please with any sort of 
graon vegetable, but would rather take 
ciidliflower or broccoli if it can get it. If 
you have any fruit-trees keep a sharp look- 
out on the smaller twigs for & sort of 
bracelet right round them of fifteen or more 
close spirals of eggs that look as if they were 
set in lac, whence tbe name of Lackey 
given to the moth that laid them. These 
will develop into quite a smurt-looking 
larva (89), which you will regret not having 
collected quit» as enthusiastically as you 
might have done. 

Another interesting larva is that of the 
Figure-of-Eight Moth (93), which it is as well 
to remove from your plum and apple and 
hawthorn trees, as its appetite is rather 
unreasonable. Bu: the champion feeder on 
our fruits is the Winter or Evesham Moth 
(110), which makes up for its insignificance in 
looks by its energy. This moth is wide- 
awake enough to lay the eggs at the top of 
th» tree so that the larvm need not waste 
their strength in climbing upwards, but have 
only to eat their way downwards; and they 
do it, particnlarly if they happen to find 
themselves on a cherry-tre». 

The beautiful Silver Y Moth (103) you 
will find in numbers on your peas and beans 
and lettuces and almost any other plants in 
the vicinity, and in places it has spoilt 
many a crop of hops aud flax. Another of 
the hop-feeders is the Ghost Swift (79); and 
the Common Swift (80) is much too fond of 
raspberries and strawberries to be popular, 
and has no objection by way of a change 
to settle the roots of your auriculas and 
narcissi, and even lettuces it will not 
despise. The Vapourer (83) is another 
larva you will more appreciate iu your 
cabinet than in your garden, as its efforts 
will in no way improve your roses or pears 
or hawthorns. 

That big fellow the Goat Moth (81) you 
will find in the wood of your fruit trees, and 
in that of the oak, the poplar, the elm, the 
willow. and the walnut, and it will kill them 
al. The eggs, perhaps a thousand at a 
time, are laid in the bark, and in the inner 
bark the little larve feed until they are 
strong enough to try the wood. The Eyed 
Hawk Moth (72) makes itself as busy on an 
apple-tree as it does on & willow or a poplar. 
The Turnip Moth (98) and the Heart and 
Dart (99) are by no means farmer's friends ; 
in one field the former has cleared off 40,000 
cabbage plants, and its ravages among 
swedes and turnips and sundries in Norfolk 
and Cheshire have led to small armies of 
children being sent out collecting specimens 
by the basketful. Another larva that would 
be seriously destructive if it were commoner 
is that of the Leopard Moth (82), which lives 
in the trunks and branches of young apple- 
tre ꝛs and poplars, and is generally rather 
yellower in colour than here figured. 

All the butterfly larva are injurious to 
vegetation, because they feed on it, and some 
of them are quits as destructive as any of 
the moths. The Large White, the Small 
White, and the Green-veined White (3, 4, 
and 5) are much too fond of cabbages and 
caulilowers to he welcome guests in any 
kitchen-garden; and even the Large Tor- 
toise-shell (25) has been proclaimed for 
infesting cherry-trees, and had the henour of 
having instructions promulgated regarding 
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there is not a caterpillar on the Coloured 
Plate in whose collection both entomologist 
and agriculturist will not rejoice. 


Index to Coloured Plate. 


PAPILIONES, 
1. Papilio machaon.—S wallow-tail. 
9. Aporia crategi —Black-veined White. 
3. Pieris brassica. -Large White. 
4 rape.—Stmall White. 
5 napt.—Green- veined White, 
6. „ daplidice. -Bath White. 
7 
R 
9 
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. Euchloe cardamines.—Orange Tip. 
. Leucophasia sinapis.—W ood White. 
. Colias edusa.-- C. ouded Yellow. 
10. „  hpale.— Pale clouded Yellow. 
11. Goncpteryr rhamni — Brimstone. 
12. Danaus plerippus,—Black-veined Brown. 
13. Argunnis paphia.—Silver-wushed Fritilluzy. 


14, " aglaia,--Dark-green Fritillary. 

15. i adippe.—Hizh Brown Fritillary. 

16. 70 lathonia.— Queen of Spain Fritillary. 

17. » alen. mall Pearl-bordered l'ritiilary. 
18. " euphrosune —Pearl -bordered Fritillary, 
19. día.—W eaver's Fritillary. 


20, Melitea aurinia.—Greasy Fritillary. 
21. 8 cin. rin. —(ilauville Fritillary, 
22 s athalíia, —MHeath Fritillary. 
23. Polusonia c-album, Comma. 

94. Vanessa urfice.—Small Tortoise-shell. 


2b. m poluchlorus — Large Tortoise-shell. 
26. S antiopa.—Camberwell Beauty. 
27. 85 io. — Peacock. 


28, Pyrameis atalanta,—Red Admiral, 
29. - cardui.—Paiuted Lady. 
30. Limenitis camilla,—White Admiral. 
31. Apatura tris.— Purple Emperor. 

2. Melanargia qalutea,--Marbled White. 
33. Epinephele janira.— Meadow Brown. 
4. = tithonus, —Large Heath. 
34. Hipparchia semele,—Gray ling. g 
A huperanthes.— Ringlet. 
37. Erebia hiops. - Northern Brown. 
38. „  liget.—Arran Brown 
39. „  cassiope.— Mountain Ringlet. 
40. Cenonympha tiphon.—Marsh Ringlet. 
41. h pamphilus.—Small Heath, 
42. Sa'yrus mega ra, —Wall Brown. 

43. Purarge egerides.—Speckled Wood. 
44. Theclu bot ihr. Brown Huirstreak. 


45. „ pruni.—Black Hnirstreak. 

46. „  tealbum, - White-letter Hairstrenk. 
47. „ Quercus, Purple Hairstreak. 

48. „ rubi.—Green Hairstreak. 


49. Lyctenn betica.—Long-tailed Blue. 


50. 3 cegon,—Silver-studded Blue. 

51. 1 agestis.— Brown Argus. 

52. js artarerzes.— Scotch Brown Argus. 
53. $3 icarus. --Blne, 

54. PA bellarqus.—Cliflen Blue. 

55. »" corudon —Chalk-hill Blue. 

56. » alsiis,-- Smnll Blue. 

51. argiolus, — Azure. 


58. Polyommatus dispar.— Large Copper. 
59. s phleas,-- Small Copper. 
60. Nemeohins lucina.—Duke of Burgundy, 
6l. Syrichthus malve —Grizzler Skipper. 
69. Thanavos tages.—Dingy Skipper. 

63. Hesperia thaumas,--Small Skipper. 


64. * lineola, — Essex Skipper. 
65. + actron — Lulworth Skipper. 
66, 5 suleanus.— Large Skipper. 
67. $ comm. Pearl skipper. 


68. Carterocephalus pal«mon, —Chequered Skipper. 


SPHINGES. 
69. Acherontia atropos.—-Death’s Head Hawk. 
70. Deilephila galii.—Bedstraw Hawk. 
71. "T lirornica,—Striped Hawk. 
72. Smerinthus ocellatus, — Eyed Hawk. 
73. o populi. —Poplar Hawk. 
74. m tilie.—Lime Hawk, 
76. Trochilium aptformis.—Hornet Clearwing of the 
Poplar. 
76. Sesia tipuliformis.—Currant Clearwing. 


BoMBYCES. 
77. Arctia enju.— Tiger. f 
78. „  eillica.—Cceam-spot Tiger. 


79. Hepialus humuli. Ghost Swift. 
8J. " lupulinus.—Common Swift. 
81. Cossus ligniperda.--Goat Moth. 

82. un tern cseuli,.—Lcopard Moth. 

83. Porthesia chrysorrhaa.—Browa Tail. 
R4. 2 auriflua.—Y ellow Tuil. 

85. Ocneria dispar.—Gipsv. 

ds. „ monacha,— Black Arches. 

87. Dasychira pudibunda.—Pale Tussock. 
SN. Orqyía antiqua. —Vapourer. 

89. Clisiocampa neustria.— Lackey. 

90. Cerura cinula.-—Puss Moth. 

91. Stauropus fati. Lobster, 

92. Phalera bucephala,—Buff Tip. 


NOCTU.E. 

93. Diloba caruleocephala.—Figurce-of-Eight Moth. 

94. Leucania obsoleta. —Obscure Wainscot, 

95. Charwas qraminis.—Autler. 

96. Mamestra brassiea.—Cahbbage Moth, 

QU Caragirina enticularis.—VPule Mottled Willow. 

W. /o sem. Turnip Moth. i 

89. „% YD [qmatiinis.—Heart and Dart Noth. 
100. T. MH pronuda.—Large Yellow Unierwiug. 


101. Halena ol:racea.—Bright-line Brown-eye. 
102. Cucullia eerbasci.—The Mullein. 

103. Plusia qamma.—Silver Y. 

101. Euclidia mi. Mother Shipton. 

105. glyphica. —Burnet Noctua. 


GEOMETR.E. 


106. Biston pilostria.— Pale Brindled Beauty. 
107. Hybernia defoliaria.—Mottled Umber. 
108. Abraras grossulariata,—Magpie Moth, 
109, Anisopteryc &scalaria.— Maroh Moth, 
110. Cheimatobi x brumata,—~Wiuter Moth, 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JUNE. 


By Dn. GORDON STABLES, n.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, Kennel, and Garden. 


TE Boy HIMSKLF.—Among the readers of the 

“BO.P."—girls, as well as boys—I kave many 
friends who have courage enough to follow out my in- 
structions, as regards the rules of health. right bravely ; 
and from time to time I get, through our Editor. letters 
from these, which give me great pleasure, because thes 
teti me frankly how much they have benefited by my 
advice, notably as regards fresh air and the cold morn- 
ing tub. 

But I want more of these, and now, in the merry 
month of June, no one has an excuse for not taking 
the bracing, health-giving morning sponge. For. 
remember, this is Nuture's own tonic. God has tanght 
even the birds to bathe, and in Africa, where J have 
been for years, you may sce even butterflies wading 
into shallow water, till all but their heads and wing» 
are covered, Your body will zet stronger if you adopt 
the morning tub as an institution, aud your mind also. 
You become better able to withstand temptations of 
all kinds, including tobacco-smoking. Moreover, tle 
coid bath, with abundant walking exercise, and keep 
ing your windows religiously open at night. he lpg sour 
growth, and strengthens the heart. Tobacco wenkens 
the heart very much, and stops the growth, ard the 
creature -I won't call him a boy - becomes either a 
poor, thin, nervous, white-facel “ sharzar," or a soft, 
fat, dobby loon, with no more strength in him than u 
goose that is being fed up for Christmas, and no more 
courage thau a cockroach. 

But listen, lads ; I could take a boy from the East- 
End shuns of London, of, say, fourteen years of age, 
and, in a year's time, make him a sturdy, roay-checked, 
oot moral lad, and ail by physically deve oping 
im. 


Tne PovrrRY Ruy, —It is pleasant to prescribe for 
fowis, because they do obey the laws of health; they 
delight in green food—boys don't: though it is as good 
for boys as for birds, The fowls will take a bath 
boys won't, ns a rule. Fowls eat in reason-—do boys 
obey this law? Well, now, upon the cleanliness of the 
run and the dust bath, as well as upon regularity in 
feeding. will greatly depend your immunity from sick- 
ness, If fowls ure fed anyhow in hot weather, or if 
pure drinking-water is not suppliel every day and 
placed out of the direct rays of the sun, ten to oue 
some of them will oe attackel by summer diarrhoea, 
And this, let me assure you. is much more easily pre- 
vented than cured. Moreover, ailing fowls go off 
laying. But bad or irregular feeding may induce a 
trouble that is somewhat like nervousness in the 
human species. The birds get white-faced and im- 
poverished in blood—low-spirited, too, so that those 
in better feather bully and peck them. Better feeding 
is needed, and a rusty bit of iron placed in the water 
will do good. Spratt's bone-inst will do good in 
diarrhoea, and is excellent for laying fowls also. 

Tur PIGEON Lorr.—The ailments of the season are 
diarrliea, canker, and, perhaps I may add, going light. 
Don't forget that pigeons are the worst and least 
satisfactory of patients. I advocate the most perfect 
cleanliness of the loft. I happen to know that some 
pigeon fanciers leave dung iu heaps in their lofts, 
-otnetimes about a foot thick! Well, such need not be 
surprised if disease breaks out and clears off their 
choicest birds. You need not be always washing the 
Nee kad wet is bad; but you can keep the scraper at 
Work, 

Don't forget to feed your birds well, especially if they 
lave young; to spriukle sund and gravel on the floor, to 
use Izal a3 a disinfectant, and give clean water. 

Fresh air without draught, and sunshine in the 
aviary, with a bath therein also—for this pigeons love 
to splash in if the weather is warm. 


THE AVIARY.—You are still breeding, no doubt : but 
mind you will not get on well without a book. Canary- 
breeling is one of the most delightfn! fancies any bov 
or girl can take up, but it must be reduced to an exact 
science, else there is little chance of anyone doirg well 
in it. Be ambitious. boys, and save vour money to cet 
into prize stock. You may make pence by ordinary 
bird-, but pounds if you bave prize-winners. 


THE RaBRITRY.—I wonder if I have reformed any of 
my rabbit-hovs, and if they know by this time that 
clean hutches mean health: that damp end i]l-«met'- 
jug boxes are ruinous; that. jo fne wenther. rabturs 
ebguld have frapdpyn and fresh airs Chat trey shouid 
bave romping excrcise also; that they make nice pete, 


and soon come to love little master if he is good to 
them and does not lug them about and lift them by 
the ears. Vegetable roots, oats, greens, and an oc- 
casional mash, form the chief diet of the rabbitry. See 
that the bedding vou give them is free from dust, and 
if you have long-conted animals they must be regularly 
groomed, else they will get matted and foul. 


THE KENNEL.--I do not wish boys to keep dogs for 
the sake of making money ; still, a; I am often queried 
on the subject of doz-breeding, I may say here (1) that 
a well-bred dog costs as little to keep as a mongrel; (2) 
that really good dozs can be bought as puppies, with 
the chance of their turning out trumps, (3) It is best 
to buy a bitch pup and rear it yourself, You muy thus 
get valuable puppies Only mind this : the bitch must 
be of Champion strain, and the sire of vour puppies a 
Champion, else you cannot expect norask a long price 
for youre puppies. But you can never be sure what a 
puppy may turn out. Here are two instances which 
moy amuse vou. I sold a puppy (Newfoundland) for 
the low price of ten guineas ; the man who bought him 
old him some months after for 70/.; he turned a 
Champion, and was afterwards sold for 2007. Another: 
] wave away n puppy—it really was giving it away-- for 
15 guineas, Ina year or two he was in tbe Champion 
class, and I offered 2507. myself for him - an offer which 
was not considered good enough, I may tell you more 
about breeliug doxs another day. 


THE GArpEN.--You will have bedded out by this 
time, and your beds and window-boxes ought to be u 
mais Of beautiful bloom, with the canary-creepers 
coming up. Your hanging baskets should also be 
gorgeous. Keep the earth always fairly loose about 
flowers, but don't disturb the roots, 

In dry weather water well, and protect young trees 
from bird:. Water in the evening, get ground ready 
fur winter greens, aud kill weeds on sight. 
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THE B. O. P.“ LIST OF 
CRICKET FIXTURES FOR THE 
MONTH OF JUNE. 


M.C.C. AND GROUND. 
18. Lord's. r. Derbyshire. 


21. Lors. re. West Indiana, 
28. Lord's -v. Cambridge University. 


— — 


TilE SOUTH AFRICANS TOUR, 


42 —— 


1 Scratehed on acoount of the war. 


1 paar 


9. 


THE WEST INDIANS, 


WW. Crystal Palacc—r. London County C.C. 
11. Worcester—-r, Worcestershire. 

Is. Birmingham. r. Warwickshire. 

21. Lord e-. M.. C. anl Ground. 

28. bristol— r. Gloucestershire. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 
7. Homc—r. Surrey. 

IS. Crystal Palace—e. L. O. O. 

21. Oval r. Surrey. 

25. Brighton —. Sussex. 

28. Lord's -r. M. C. C. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


14. Oxford -t. Somerset. 

18. Oxtord—e. Worcestershire. 
25, Ovnl— r. Surrey. 

23. Brighton—c. Sussex. 


BEDFORDSHIRE COUNTY CLUB, 


21. Dnodford—r. Stafordshire. 
25. Duustable—e. Hertfordshire. 


DERBYSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


5 Southampton—r. Hampshire. 
Crystal P'alace—t. London County. 

u. Derbs —r. London County. 

18. Lord's—e. XI. C. C. and Ground, 

21. Glozsop--o. Warwickshire 

v5. Derby-t. Lorhehiro. 

QU. L«y ton v. Love, 
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ESSEX COUNTY CLUB. 


. Leyton—r. Leicestershire. 

. Manchester—r. Lancashire. 

. Ieyton—r. Yorkshire. 

. Eastbourne—r. Sussex. 

. Leyton—Second XI. p. Middlesex Second XI. 
. Leyton-—r. Derbyshire. 


GLAMORGAN COUNTY CLUB. 


. In Glamorgan—r. Wiltshire. 
. Carditf—r. Northamptonshire, 


£9. Ova:—t. Surrey Second XI. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


. Brighton—r. Sussex. 
. Bristol—e. 
. Lord's -r. Middlesex. 

. Bristol—r. Lancashire. 
25. Birmingham—e. 


Warwickshire, 


Warwickshire 


28. Bristul—-e. West Indians. 


12. 
20. 


11. 
21. 


15. 
13. 


HAMPSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


. Southampton—e. Derbyshire, 

. Birmingham—r. Warwickshire, 

. Basingstoke—Second XI. r. Essex Second XI. 
. Hull e. 
. Portsu:outli—r. Warwickshire. 


Yorkshire, 


HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


. Northampton—r. Northamptonaliire. 
. Duustable—rt. Bedfordshire. 


KENT COUNTY CLUD. 


. Manchester—r. Lancashire. 
. Worceester—e. 
. Tonbridsge—e, Sussex. 
. Tonbridge -r. Middlesex. 
. Blackheath—c. Notts, 


Worcestershire. 


CLUB AND GROUND MATCHES. 


Forest Hiil—r. Forest Hill. 
Hytlie— t. Hythe. 


9 Two-day match. 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY CLUB, 


. Manchester—r. Kent. 

. Ova Second XI. t. Surrey Second XI. 
. Bradford—r. Yorkshire. 

. Manchester—r. Surrey. 

. Hristo!—r, Gloucestershire. 

. Taunton—c. Somersetshire. 

. Nottingham -r. Notts. 

. Manchester -r. Middlesex. 


LEICESTERSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


. Leyton -r. Essex. 
. Leicester -r. Yorkshire. 


Leicester — r. Worcestershire, 
Worcester —r. Worcestershire. 
Leicester —e. Middlesex. 


LONDON COUNTY CLUB. 


. Crystal Palace—r. Derbyshire. 

. Crystal Palace—r. West Indians. 

, Derby t. Derbyshire. 

. Crystal Palace—e. Cambridge University. 


Lori's—r. M. C. C. und Ground. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY CLUD. 


. (Whit-Mondav.) Lord's—r. Somerset. (J. 


Hearue’s Benefit.) 


. Lord s—r. Notts, 

. Lord's— v. Gloucestershire, 
. Tonbridge —r. 
. IL eieester--r. Leicestershire, 
. Manchester — €. Lancashire. 


Kent, 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


. Northampton--r. Hertfordshire. 
. Northumpton—e, Staffordshire. 


Cardiff—-r. o E 
Oval -r Surrey Second NL, 
2. Murthamptou—s. Sortbumbcriagd. 


22. 
25. 


14. 
25. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY CLUB. 


. In Durham—v. Durham. 


Northampton—r. Northampton, 
Stoke—c. Staffordshire, 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


Blackheath—eo. Kent. 


SOMERSETSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


(Whit-Monday.) — Lord’s—e, 


Middiwex. (J. 
Hearne’s Benefit.) 


. Brighton—r. Sussex. 

. Oval--r. Surrey. 

. Oxford—r. Oxford University. 
. Taanton—r. Lancashire. 

. Dewsbury—r. Yorkshire. 


STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


. Northampton —r. Northamptons ire 


Stoke t. Warwickshire. 


. Bedford -r. Bedfordshire. 


Stoke—t. Northumberland, 


SURREY COUNTY CLUD. 


. Nottinvham—r. Notts. 

. Oval. -Second XE r. Lancashire Second XI. 
. Cambridge— ^. Cambridge University. 

. Oval- r. Somersetshire. 

. Manchester- r Lancashire. 

, Shefield—c. Yorkshire, 

. Oval—Second XI. r. Northants. 

. Oval— c. Cambridge University. 

. Oval--r. Oxford University. 


28. Worcester. Worcestershire, 


. Oval —Secord XI. r. Glamorganshire, 


SUSSEX COUNTY CLUD. 


. Drizhton —r. Gloucestershire, 
. Brighton —r. Somersetshire. 

. Brighton — e. Notts. 

. Tonbrid;ge—r. Kent. 


21. Eastbourne—r. Essex. 


21, 
2^. 
28, 


. Brighton—r. Cambridge University. 
28. Briglitou--t. Oxford University. 


WARWICKSHIRE COUNTY CLUB, 


. Worcester -r. Worcestershire. 

. Birmingham—r, Hampshire, 

. Bristol —t. Gloucestershire, 

. Stoke—r. Stafford shire. 

. Birmingham. West Indians, 
21. Glossop—-r. Derbyshire, 

. Birmingham -r. Gloucestershire. 
. Portsmouth —c. Hampshire. 


WILTSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 
In Glamorgau—r. Glamorganshi. e. 


WORCESTERSHIRE COUNTY CLUD, 


. Woreester—r, Warwicksbire. 
. Worcester—r, Kent. 

. Worcester—r. West Indians. 

. Oxford —r. Oxford University. 
. Worcester—r. Leicestershire. 
. Worce;ter—t. Surrey. 


YORK&TIIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


. Leicester —e. Leicestershire. 
. Bradford —v. Lancashire. 
. Leyton -r. Essex. 


. Sheffield —r. Surrey. 

Hull—e. Hampshire. 

Derby -. Derbyshire, 

De vebury -r. Somersetshire, 


. Nottingham— r. Surrey. (A. Shrewsbury's Benefit.) 
Lord's -r. Middlesex, 
. Brighton t. Sussex. 
, Nottingham —r, Lancashire 
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THE 
“PREITY POLLY": 


A VOYAGE OF STIR AND STRESS. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


Author of “ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” “ The Convict 
Ship," “ The Frozen Pirate,” etc. 


(Illustrated by G. E. ROBERTSON.) 


CHAPTER IX.—MRS. SWAN. 


i ar mate turned out of his cabin for the 

woman and no more was heard of her 
till the following morning. They sleep well 
who have outlived three days and nights of 
the open foodless and waterless boat at sea; 
and it was consistent with the character of 
the British sailor that Mr. Paul Jones should 
have been glad and eager to surrender his 
humble little hole of & sleeping-room to Mrs. 
Swan. 

In all my life I have scarce met an English- 
woman, be she my Lady Grace or Mrs. Tubbs 
the laundress, whose sympathy, whose heart- 
felt good wishes are not with the sailor. 
Jaek knows his best friends ashore: how the 
girls honour and admire his courage and the 
dangers he dares, how they are amongst the 
earliest to help any righteous cause of hir 
Yh 77/74 with their purses; and he is no true British 
gaailor who would not do anything that lay in 
his power to sarve a woman, to succour a 


** I see by this,’ he said, laying his hand on the book." 
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woman, to protect & woman, to stand by 
her from sun to sun in all weathers, under 
every condition, physical and moral, lay- 
ing down his life for her if need be; for 
he is the favourite of the girls, and to no 
man does the idea of woman appeal as it 
does to the sailor, dowered as she is with 
sweetness, gentleness, love, and the holi- 
ness of home and of children. 

. Bolt, who, as we know, had met with a 
disappointment in early life, felt a little 
uneasy after Mrs. Swan had been stowed 
away in Jones's cabin. 

" We don't want & stewardess aboard 
this brig,’ he said to Mr. Jones. We 
must send the pair of them to the first 
homeward-bound ship that will receive 
them." 

* She's uncommonly grateful, 
thing," answered the mate. 

Bolt viewed him somewhat severely. 

It's a nightmare," continued the mate, 
“to see a man go mad and fling himself 
overboard. It's likewise & nightmare to 
find a man in the dawn lying dead under 
the thwarts of a boat with nothing to eat 
or drink in her. She's a middle-aged 
woman, and 's got fine eyes much washed 
out by weather and exposure just now, and 
she's certainly most uncommonly grate- 
ful." 


poor 


Old Bolt preserved his austere gaze, and . 


then said abruptly : 

“So she ought to be. If I hadn't taken 
the hint from that there bird, there'd be 
no call to tranship her." 

In the first dog-watch Daniel and 
Bray got hold of Robinson, the ship- 
wrecked man, and yarned with him on the 
forecastle. He had slept, and refreshed 
himself with food. His clothes were 
dry, and Lothian had given him a pair 
of socks, and Daniell & pair of shoes, and 
Smeaton a cap, and Bray a pipe and a 
plug of tobacco. And certainly the poor 
fellow had strong claims upon the boys' 
humanity. He had lost all save the 
clothes he wore, and a trifle of savings 
had gone down in his sea-chest. He was 
therefore a lonely beggar under the sky, 
and when he got home must ship at once 
or tramp to the workhouse. 


This was an incident of idealising 


power, because here were two of the boys 
talking to & shipwrecked sailor on the 
forecastle of a brig in the middle of the 
ocean. It was & corner of strong vivid 
painting on the canvas of the boys' 
voyage. The mighty ocean was all about 
them. The silky sheathing shear of the 
metalled cutwater threaded the man’s 
hoarse tones. There was glory in the 
west, with the softening shadow of the 
pure purple mantle of the night in the 
east. The snow of the small seas laced 
their rolling lines in the wake of the 
wind, which swept warm and sweet 
betwixt the parted lips as the scent and 
taste of newly drawn milk. 

But what was delight and realisation 
to the boys was insipidity to the sailors. 
They sprawled and smoked and talked 
amongst themselves. Was there one of 
them that could not have related adven- 
tures as thrilling as that of the little 
shell-back yarning with the boys? For 
the sailor the sea has no surprises. All 
its dishes have been tasted, and they 
leave the broken victuals to the young- 
sters. 

This evening the four boys sat down to 
supper with the captain in the cabin. 
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Bolt was in a fatherly humour. The 
sense of having saved life is always a 
gracious and elevating emotion, and the 


- old “shell” was the better pleased with 


the part he had played that day, because 
he thought he saw the finger of God in it 
with a visibility not common outside the 
preternatural ; and being a man of honest 
religion and private but fervent prayer, he 
held himself in something of triumphant 
esteem as one singled out to fulfil a 
mission of mercy. 

They did not want lamp.light to sup 
by. There was a glory of western light 
in the cabin: in its several tinctures it 
was as thoughit shone through the painted 
windows of a cathedral. In this illumina- 
tion indeed the humble interior dwelt 
upon the vision with something of the 
fanciful richness of a pageant of the 
brain. ‘Talk in your sleep and shadows 
still admire ! " exclaims the poet Edmund 
Waller, and here was a sea-piece to make 
one talk in one's sleep, admiring it as a 
shadow in the recollection of & dream. 

"I saw you two young gentlemen 
speaking just now to the man Jacob 
Robinson,” said old Bolt, referring to 
Daniell and Bray. What sort of man is 
he?" 

“A touch above the ordinary as 
sailors go, I should think, sir," replied 
Daniell. 

“ Then there's few like him," said Bolt 

with a smile. The ordinary's becoming 
more and more ordinary, and when 
steam's regularly set in, it will be extra- 
ordinary. I've seen better-looking men 
among my ships’ companies.” 
. “There’s some thought in the man’s 
face, sir," exclaimed Lothian. ** He tells 
his story well. He's just one of those 
men whose fathers might be gentlemen, 
and whose mothers want a naine, who 
become bow-legged by being made to 
walk before they ought to feel their feet ; 
who don't know when they are born, and 
in whose death nobody is interested.” 

Old Bolt surveyed Lothian with a 
patient and rather respectful eye, and 
exclaimed, ** Don't you think, Mr. Lothian, 
that your father’s calling as civil 
engineer would suit you better than 
seafaring ? ” 

“I’m not going to make up my mind 
this side of Calcutta, sir," answered 
Lothian. 

* Welldowntosofur,'" exclaimed Captain 
Bolt, “I've got nothing to complain of. 
On the contrary. You boys have given 
me very little trouble. You can bunt & 
royal, take a lunar or a star, help to rig 
out & stun'-sail boom, and do a great deal 
more than squeeze the tar out of the 
rigging when you are aloft. 'Though 
you're not going to be a sailor, Mr. 
Daniell, this voyage will not do you any 
hurt.” 

“I mean to learn all I can, sir, but I 
shan't be a sailor,“ answered Daniell. 
* I haven't the making of a sailor in me, 
and there is no look-out for a man in the 
life." 

“ Tf the sea gives you back your sight," 
remarked Captain Bolt, * it'll be as good 
& look-out as you want." 

„What's the look-out ashore?” said 
Bray in his swift way. “ A three-legged 
stool; gas-light two-thirds of the year; a 
ledger in which you've got to write down the 
amount of other people's money. Three 
months' probation, then thirty pounds a 


year and find yourself. From nine 
o'clock in the morning till six in the 
evening under fellows harder than shop- 
walkers, to be treated by you as your 
masters. Talk of Nova Scotia, mates! 
I'd rather be—“ he broke off in his hurry 
of speech with & small air of confusion, 
and took a mouthful of beef as a cover to 
retreat under. 

„What would your father say to those 
sentiments, seeing that he keeps an office 
15 0 of clerks himself? ” inquired Captain 
Bolt. 

“ Unfortunately, I'm too old for the 
Navy,” said little Smeaton, otherwise I 
think I should like the sea well enough 
to join the Navy.“ 

“Little schoolboys aboard the 
Britannia,” said Bray, swallowing in a 
hurry. “A badge and buttons, a school- 
master to talk to you about the navy of 
the early English, and an old admiral to 
step aboard and order you to imitate 
Nelson. Bad meat fromthe shore, and you 
learn how to steer on board a ship lying 
at anchor, and to get a cast of the lead 
aboard a ship that don’t move; and you're 
taught practical seamanship to enable 
you to reef the spanker they set upon the 
military mast of the cruiser. And the 
discipline! A little snob of a sub who 
reports you to the commander, the 
commander to the captain, the captain to 
the commander-in-chief, the commander- 
in-chief to the Admiralty. You're not 
allowed to defend yourself, and,you're set 
down low in the list, and sent into the 
training-squadron as & punishment—and 
this is Smeaton's ambition! I pity you, 
Smeaton !" 

“ You'll make a good merchant sailor, 
Mr. Bray," said Captain Bolt not sarcas- 
tically, for through some oversight of the 
mate of the ship he commanded, old Bolt 
had once been brought before a court of 
inquiry held at a foreign port and 
composed, with one exception, of naval 
officers, and though his certificate was 
returned, his love and respect for the 
Navy were not greatly improved by the 
questions he had been asked. 

* What do you think of sailors’ homes, 
sir?“ inquired Daniell. 

Bolt accepted these boys as pupils 
and felt he was bound in honour to 
instruct them, and he quite understood 
that their fathers would expect him to 
answer their professional questions. He 
was perhaps more civil to Daniell than to 
the others—viewing him, as I have said, 
rather in the light of & passenger in search 
of health, than as a youngster training 
under him for the sea life. 

“ Sailors’ homes!” exclaimed the old 
man. “ Well, young gentlemen, it's like 
this: for voyage after voyage with Jack 
it's whisker to whisker, and when he steps 
ashore it's natural he shouldn't want 
whisker to whisker all over again. The 
sailor who’s got a wife and a little home 
is the man I like best to ship. Most 
sailors' homes, as I knowed 'em, havethat 
sort of atmosphere about them which is 
felt in the hospital or the workhouse: a 
man is seen to, but there is no home 
feeling in the attention he receives." He 
fell silent and a little pensive, for when- 
ever he talked of such matters as this 
his mind recurred to his old disappoint- 
ment. “ Yes,” said he, stirring in his 
chair preparatory to leaving the table. 
“the sailor's lif is a har cre, and no 


man needs a home in the true meaning 
of that word more than poor Jack. 
What is the life of & sailor but the link 
of the chain cable for a pillow, a plank 
for a mattress, and the head of a sea 
tumbling inboard over the rail for a 
blanket 2" He stood up. “ Yes, poor 
Jack wants & home, but few get one," and 
the old fellow entered his berth. 

That night, in his watch below, the 
mate slept on & cabin locker. He had 
seen to the poor woman by taking her 
dress and bonnet into the galley, and 
telling the cook to dry them. Nothing 
was heard of her till next morning. when 
she suddenly stepped out of Mr. Jones's 
berth whilst Bolt, Daniell, and Lothian 
were at breakfast. 

Bolt violently started in his chair. 
The piece of bacon he was lifting to his 
lips stuck half-way in the air as though 
some visible hand had grasped his arin. 
In fact, he had awakened that morning 
without memory of the existence of the 
woman on board. Lapses of this sort 
may be expected in & man whose sixty- 
fathom shackle lies close to his windlass 
of life. She had slept deep and long; 
her shipwrecked looks had been softened 
into a woman's clear skin by the furrow- 
effacing fingers of the angel of slumber. 
She was indeed as pale as the foam over 
the side, but her black eyes were full of 
life, and their appeal was no longer 
piteous. She was on the whole a fairly 
comely woman of about forty years of 
age. and she had dressed herself for the 
deck and was passing to the companion- 
steps with a curtsey to the Captain and 
the boys in the silence of respect, when 
Captain Bolt, who had regained his func- 
tions, exclaimed kindly : 

* Good-morning, ma'am; I hope you 
feel pretty well after your rest." 

“I feel my old self, sir," she replied, 
“and do not know how to thank you 
for your kindness.” 

Bolt, who was suspicious of the sex, 
eyed her for a moment warily; but 
buman nature was strong in the old 
shell-back, and it broke through. She 
had, it was true, been a stewardess, but 
she was no longer so. She was a forlorn, 
shipwrecked woman, and Bolt asked her 
to sit down and eat some breakfast. Her 
companionship was very interesting to 
the boys. A shipwrecked sailor is a 
common object of the shore and the sea; 
but a shipwrecked woman is rare, even to 
the longshore seeker of the dead body or 
the washed-up jewel from the passenger 
ship that went down yonder. 

She described the fire and its attendant 
horrors, but could not tell how many had 
escaped and how many perished. 

* Did they use you well in the boat? 
asked Bolt. 

* Mr. Robinson made me his first 
thought from the very beginning,” 
answered Mrs. Swan. 

Bolt and the boys managed to hold 
their faces when Mrs. Swan spoke of the 
Jack Muck they had picked out of the 
boat as Mr. Robinson." Indeed. gravity 
was an exaction, because the widow put a 
softness into her tone and countenance 
when she mentioned * Mr. Robinson." 

But she knew her place too well to be 
garrulous, and she ended her breakfast 
and went on deck before the Captain and 
the boys had finished. 

* We must get rid of them both as soon 
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as we can," said Bolt, thinking aloud. 
* We aren't making this vovage for tho 
entertainment of shipwrecked people. 
But I’m bound to say that that there 
woman knows her situation in life. No 
airs—no making a merit of her sufferings. 
I daresay she’s a sort of woman to serve 
a man as a housekeeper.” 


"She's been married once," said 
Daniell. “I wonder what her husband 
was?" 


“Oh, how queerly society in England 
IS constituted!” exclaimed Bolt. “A 
gentleman might marry that woman and 
gentlefolks wouldn't call upon her. I've 
seen a good deal of this in my time. 
The receiver of wrecks won't know the 
harbour-master. and the harbour-master's 
wife won't call upon the wife of the 
coxswain of the lifeboat.” 

Ve are all very important in our own 
opinion, s," exclaimed Daniell. “ You 
remember the story of the footman who. 
having married, asked a brother footinan 
to tell him freely what the town thought 
of his marriage." 

Captain Bolt laughed heartily, and 
shortly afterwards went on deck. He 
was followed by Lothian and Daniell. 

A pleasant sailing breeze was blowing 
steadily out of the west. The brig was 
under stun'-sails and heeling slightly, 
and the soft white line of her wake 
threaded the head of the tropic melting 
surge. The sun was hot. The rail upon 
which the boys laid their hands was hot. 
The little ship was on the northern verge 
of the Tropic of Cancer. and in a few days 
her people would be standing shadowless 
under the sun, and twilight would end 
swiftly because the sun at the equator 
sinks at right angles to the horizon and 
twilight ceases at eighteen degrees angle 
of depression. 

But at present the sun's descent was 
still oblique, and the twilight lingered 
and the west retained its majesty of 
purple and golden cloud. 

It was nine o'clock in the morning. 
and the flving fish were brisk at the 
stem ; and in the far-off blue abeam was 
a little stroke of delicate light, the canvas 
of a ship too remote to be serviceable. 
Amongst the figures distributed about the 
deck of the brig were those of Jacob 
Robinson and Mrs. Swan. in close and 
apparently fervent conversation near the 
galley. No one could fail to see that 
they were on very good terms. As with 
Mrs. Swan, so with Robinson—Jacob had 
lost his shipwrecked looks. The haggard- 
ness with which three days of the open 
boat would clothe the stoutest man's face 
had vanished under the magic fingers of 
sleep. Some one had lent the little man 
a razor, and he had shaved as much of 
his cheeks as he chose should be revealed 
in further aid to that beauty which God 
is good enough to allow most of us to 
believe ourselves the  possessors of. 
Helped by the gifts of the boys, he showed 
as a clean and even smart little sailor- 
man, and any seaman experienced in tho 
interpretation of his brethren of the 
jacket would have immediately affirmed 
of Mr. Jacob Robinson that he was a man 
who would always try to be first at the 
weather-earring ; who would be first to 
tackle a jib in a heavy head sea when 
a thunder of foam to the catheads was 
the ocean's response to the  vessel's 
burying plunges; who would be the first 
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to volunteer to swim ashore with the life- 
line, and who, awaiting the captain's 
orders, would be among the last of a 
crew to leave a ship. 

Now after Captain Bolt had been 
walking up and down the quarter-deck 
of the Pretty Polly for some twenty 
minutes or so, Jacob Robinson quitted 
Mrs. Swan and stepped aft on legs which 
were undoubtedly not under the control 
of his nerves. Bolt was about to swing 
round in his pendulum stroll to abreast 
of the wheel, but seeing very plainly that 
the little sailor was connng to accost 
him, he halted and waited. Robinson 
touched his cap. 

"Its my duty," said he, “to thank 
vou, after my God, for rescuing me and 
that poor woman there from worse than 
& watery death." 

“I don't want any more thanks, my 
man," exclaimed Bolt with a skipper's 
peremptoriness. ‘ You and the woman 
shall be transhipped as soon as anything 
homeward-bound comes along." s 

The mate stood listening, and Smeaton. 
and Bray were not far off; in fact, they 
were squatted close to the skylight 
learning the art of the palm and needle 
by manufacturing a pair of - canvas 
buckets. 

„here's something more I want to 
speak to vou about, Capt'n,“ said the. 
little gailor-man. 

He was pale and agitated, and when 
he had spoken he looked round at Mrs. 
Swan, who stood watching beside the 
galley. 

“What is it?" demanded old Bolt 
swiftly, believing that the fellow desired 
to be placed on the articles, and meaning" 
to refuse. 

After a little hesitation, during which 


the sailor sent a sheepish roll of his oyes 


over to the mate and the boys listening 
near the skylight, he replied: “ Me and 
Mrs. Swan wants to get married, sir." 

If vou had discharged a blunderbuss 
close against old Bolt's ear he could not 
have looked more deeply astonished. 
He gaped at the mate, who was grinning 
broadly, and then he gaped at the little 
ginger sailor-man, and in & moment. 
puffed out, What's that got to do with 
me?" 

^ The master of a ship," answered the 
little man, “’as the power to marry con- 
senting parties.” 

“Fresh from the horrors of starvation 
and drifting as skeletons, and now wanting 
to get married!” cried old Bolt, talking 
to the man, but at the boys upon whom 
his eyes, a little lifted, were fixed. 

“ We vowed if we were saved we'd get 
married, sir, said Jacob Robinson 
humbly. 

There was some sense of humour at the. 
root of Bolt's mind, but it needed the 
boring-tool of perception, which meant 
time, to penetrate to the spring of 
laughter. So he said to Mr. Jones: 

N Request that female party to come 
a ed: 

In a moment she arrived, with some 
colour in her cheeks and her black eyes 
bright. The mate viewed her attentively, 
and observed that when she drew along- 
side of the little ginger sailor she slipped 
her hand into his. 

Just then the cook, who did not know 
that anything peculiar or out of the way 
was happening, came along holding the 
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sea-bird that had attacked old Bolt. 
Heedless of the attitude of the people, 
which should at once have suggested a 
conference of some importance, he 
exclaimed, holding the bird on high, “I 
enn make nothing of this 'ere job, sir. 
I've cleaned him out, but forget what's 
proper to stuff him with." 

Old Bolt looked a malediction at the 
fool, and told the mate to take the bird 
and nail it with outstretched pinions to 
the forecastle. ‘“ And it shall serve as a 
horseshoe for luck," said he. This 
man," he continued, addressing Mrs. 
Swan, *has come here to tell me that 
vou and he want to get married. Isn't 
this confession a little indecently prema- 
ture, seeing that ye ought both to be still 
on your knees thanking God for His 
mercy and for sending that there bird ? ” 

We agreed to get married at the first 
opportunity, sir," replied the woman, 
blushing, but speaking firmly though 
very respectfully. 

“Isn't the first opportunity time 
enough when you get home?" asked 
Bolt. 

„Something might happen to stop it,“ 
said Jacob Robinson. 

* He's been a good man to me, sir," 
said the widow, and she turned her black 
eyes in fondness on the little fellow. 

“Did you carry on aboard the ship 
before the fire?“ asked old Bolt. 

* We sorter kept company, sir," an- 
swered Robinson. She was stewardess 
and I was able seaman, and there was 
only the dog-watches, and not always 
them whilst the passengers were sick." 

“Tle saved my life and it belongs to 
him," said the widow. 

“Siop till ye get home: that will be 
quite time enough to start on a life-long 
job," exclaimed old Bolt. 

“We should be grateful if you would 
marry us, sir," said Mrs. Swan. 

You've been married once, and you 
ought to know what it means," said Bolt 
sternly. “ Marriage is like the yellow 
and white of an egg in one shell. Thev 
are boxed up in one prison till death 
hatches it. The contents of the shell are 
totally different, but they’ve got to keep 
inside all the same till the shell’s broke 
by death or sin, You've tried it, and you 
-ought to know. To me," exclaimed the 
old man, who loved to hear himself talk- 
ing, “ marriage is like a cargo I once took 
out to the West Indies: it consisted of 
hymn-books and handcuffs. It's prayers 
at the beginning and chains to follow. 
Wait till you get home, I say. Il 
tranship ye as soon as ever I can, and 
glad to.“ he muttered not inaudibly. 

Robinson looked keenly disappointed. 
"The widow put on a beseeching air. 

“It's so easilv done, sir," she said. 
* We are both sailors, and love the idea of 
being married at sea, and if you unite us 
nothing can part us, eh Jacob ?—not even 
if a gale of wind should send the vessel 
to the bottom." 

The sense of the ridiculous deep down 
in Bolt's mind was being slowly reached, 
was even now being a little tickled. He 
understood that the men forward were 
guessing the import of this conversation. 
He had an audience and spectators in the 
two boys and the man at the wheel, even 
in the mate, though he was not vet 
returned from nailing the bird. He was 
an old salt, and perfectly understood that 
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it was lawful for a captain of a ship to 
marry a couple at sea if he entered the 
proceedings in the log-book and supplied 
the authorities ashore with an extract. 
At the same time his sense of dignity as 
a sailor did not relish an interpolation of 
the duties of the priest into the discipline 
of shipboard. He gazed at the woman's 
black entreating eyes: he did not heed 
the little man’s request, because Bolt 
was a captain and the seaman was a 
common sailor. Then, whilst he stared 
at the woman, came this thought into his 
head: “Old Mr. Bray and the others 
may think it my duty to marry this here 
couple, that their youngsters should see a 
little deeper into the ways of the calling 
than the making of a canvas bucket or 
the knotting of a reef point." So he 
suddenly exclaimed : 

JI think it over. You'll remain aft, 
Mrs. Swan, or in the cabin; and you, 
Robinson, will remain forward " ; and as 
he spoke he cast a thirsty eye round the 
horizon, but the white stroke in the airy 
distant blue had vanished, and nothing 
was in sight. 

It cost him, however, a good deal of 
thought before he arrived at a decision. 
seing a strictly conscientious man, he 
desired to enlarge the horizon of the boys’ 
experiences. Then, again, if the desire 
of these two people was to start in 
life respectably after their lonely com- 
panionship in an open boat, it was not 
for hin to obstruct their wishes. Never- 
theless, he was irritated by the reflection 
that he who would not marry, even if a 
duchess offered him her hand; should by 
stress of fire at sea and the appeal of a 
pair of bright black eyes to his humanity 
be, so to speak, forced to violate his own 
prejudices by marrving others. 

During the course ‘of the morning he 
found Daniell sitting in the cabin reading 
a volume of the“ Nautical Magazine.“ 
The young felow's sight had so fur 
strengthened as to enable him to read for 
about a quarter of an hour et a time. 
Bolt had a higher opinion of the views 
and sentiments of this educated young 


gentleman, whose social scaffold was by 


several tiers more exalted than that 
occupied by Bolt himself, than he had of 
the mate's. Mr. Paul Jones's notions 
were very good and even useful when it 
came to discussing the question of 
weather, the setting up of rigging, the 
moos of the cook, the general conduct of 
the crew, and so forth. But he was not 
a man to submit a social problem to. 
His opinion of marriage could not weigh. 
Bolt sought for sympathy, to strengthen 


his half-hearted resolution to unite, 
against his own prejudice, Mr. Jacob 


Robinson and Mrs. Swan. 

Daniell stood up and the old skipper 
sat down. 

“D'ye read without pain?” inquired 
Bolt. 

“The moment the sight fecls weary I 
cease, sir," replied Daniell. “It is hard, 


for there is some good reading in this 
Magazine.” 
“They were my idea," said Captain 


Bolt with a smirk of satisfaction.“ Those 
volumes contain the experiences of a 
good many men. Have you come across 
anything about the marrying of sailor- 
men at sea in one of them ? ” 

No, sir.“ 

„ Marrying folks at sea, continued 


Bolt, “is a very solemn and awful obliga- 
tion. Ashore they do everything to make 
the ceremony as difficult as possible. 
They force you to publish banns.’ He 
paused with a little scowl. ‘ You've got 
to sign documents, and if you make a 
blunder the marriage isn’t valid and 
you're brought up for perjury. They 
make it expensive with fees, and expect 
you, poor as you may be, to drive up in a 
carriage w ith the coachman’ s breast and 
whip tittivated with ribbons. Then 
you're expected to give your friends a 
blow-out; and I say," he added emphati- 
cally, “ in the language of some one who 
knew how to think wisely. that it’s going 
through a very great deal fora very little." 
s And then there's the wedding ring, 


sir," said Daniell, humouring the old 
chap. 
“Why, yes, of course,” cried Polt. 


* How's the female party to get married 
without a ring? Is there such a thing as 
a wedding ring to be found aboard this 
brig? ” he added with a chuckle of relief. 

“The woman wears one, sir. I saw it 
on her finger. She is a widow." 

Bolt smote the table. **It all points 
to it," he groaned, “ beginning with that 
bird." 

“They'll be very glad if von would 
marry them. sir," said Daniell, who had 
already found out that shipboard life was 
a dull routine and that such a marriage 
as this, with Bolt as a chaplain, would be 
a break and a memory. 

* D'ye know the marriage service, Mr. 
Daniell ?" asked Bolt, viewing the youth 
a little anxiously. 

„No, sir." 

“Then you can't tell me if there's any 
hard words in it ?" said Bolt. 

“My sight wouldn't let me read it 
through, sir," replied Daniell. 

* Would it be a lawful service if I cut 
it short ? " asked Bolt. 
Daniell answered 

thought it doubtful. 

* But it would bea lawful ceremony." 
continued Bolt, “if I buried a nian in his 
hammock and said nothing over him but 
the Lord's Prayer.“ 

* Wouldn't it be equally lawful if you 
said nothing over him at all sir?" 
inquired Daniell. 

Bolt reflected with his eves fixed, as was 
his wont, a little above Daniell’s head. 
After a moment he rose and went into his 
berth and returned with an old-fashioned 
Fraver-Dook. He pulled off his cap 
before opening the book, for he was a 
person of a reverent nature, a believer in 
the truth, a man who according to his 
lights worshipped God in private. and 
after sending his stump-ended fingers 
on a short ramble through the leaves «f 
the Praver- Book. he asked Daniell to find 
him the Marriage Service. This was done, 
and the old man began to read with a 
devotional face, and Daniell watched him 
with curiosity. 

“Its beautiful in paris" said Bolt 
with his eves glued to the page, **and 
when you reflect that a father and mother 
are one flesh in their child. surely the 
ceremony is a most sacred one and 
worthy of the prayers and the language 
it's wrote in. It's three and thirty vears 
since I read it," he went on in a voice 
softened by tenderness of memorv. I 
read it over three or four times and then 
forgot to publish my banns, and I’ve never 


vaguely that he 


looked at it since. I see no hard words 
here." 

He read the service through. Daniell 
watched him; but even if his sight had 
been as healthy as it might yet prove, he 
was without brains or experience to 
interpret to the core the revelations of 
that weather-worn face, bowed upon the 
Prayer-Book, with the ends of the grey 
whisker upon the leaf, like some memorial 
token of venerable love exposed, by the 
opening at the Marriage Service of the 
book which had gone with him, voyage 
after voyage, ever since that time when 
he met at the altar the woman he did not 
marry. 

He sat with his head in his hand, his 
elbow on the table. Looking abruptly at 
Daniell, he exclaimed : 

* Just go and see if Mrs. Swan is on 
deck.” 

She was not on deck; she was in 
her berth, the little sea-bedroom of the 
mate. Daniell knocked, and she came 
out. 

Sit down, ma'am,” said Captain Bolt. 

She seated herself, looking nervous and 
pleading. | 

It's my duty,“ said old Bolt, to ask 
you if you have thoroughly considered 
the step you begged of me to help you to 
take?" 

“I have, sir," answered Mrs. Swan 
finnly. 

“Did you know this man before you 
fell in with him aboard the Diamond 

Cily ?" asked the old skipper. 

** NO, sir.“ 

* How d'ye know he'll suit you as a 
husband? ' 

„His first thought in the fire was of 
me," she replied. “He saved my life. 
He kept up my spirits in the boat. He's 
a God-fearing man, and a good sailor. I 
not only love him, I honour him," ex- 
claimed the poor woman fervently. 

Bolt was impressed. 

** You know what the sailor’s life is?“ 
said he, “and the money he earns? He's 
nearly always away, and if his wife can 
draw dry bread enough for herself from 
the owners, she’s well off." 

** I've thought it all out, sir," said Mrs. 
Swan. I can earn a living for myself 
ashore, and keep a little home for my 
man to return to.” 

* Then it shan’t be said," exclaimed 
the old skipper, *that John Bolt ever 
stood in the way of the wishes and 
honourable desires of a respectable 
woman and a good English sailor. I 
see by this," he continued, laying his 
hand upon the Prayer-Book, * that some 
one must so officiate as to give you 
away.” 

* You will, young gentleman," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Swan, turning up her bright 
black eyes to Daniell. 

* It will give me great pleasure," 
answered Daniell. 

see you wear a wedding ring," 
observed Bolt. * Would you wish to use 
that to be married again in ? " 

** Why not, sir ? " answered the woman 
artlessly. 

* How would your first husband like 
the idea of it? asked Bolt. 

** Poor dear! He'd ask it if he could 
speak," exclaimed Mrs. Swan. It's 
been already consecrated by marriage,” 
she added, looking down upon her hand, 
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* and that's not to be said of all wedding 
rings." 

* And you'd rather be married aboard 
a ship than in a church? By the master 
of & vessel sooner than by a gentleman 
ordained for the purpose of marrying 
folks?“ 

“Yes, sir,“ replied the woman. I 
love tlie idea of being married on the 
helement my man belongs to.” 

Daniell laughed like a boy, which 
seemed to surprise the widow. Bolt, 
getting up, said: 

„All right, then. I'll marry you this 
afternoon whilst the weather’s fine, and 
perhaps we shall be able to tranship ye 
before sundown. Come down here at 
two o'clock along with your man.” 

You will suppose in a very short timc it 
was known fore and aft that a marriage 
was to be celebrated in the afternoon. 
The sailors talked amongst themselves as 
though they were wronged by a shipboard 
event so exciting and important as a 
marriage at sea being privately conducted. 
They felt that they ought to have a 
share in the entertainment. How often 
did a wedding at sea happen? Not a 
man forward had ever witnessed one. 
Why should their little rescued eailor 
have all the enjoyment to himself, along 
with a good drop of the liquor that was 
bound to wash it down ? 

Toby Sweer suggested a round-robin— 
which, as you know, is a request or a 
remonstrance written in a circle, and 
signed as the time on the face of a clock 
is marked, so that no man ean be charged 
as a ringleader by the evidence of a leading 
signature. But John Green, who knew 
old Bolt by heart, answered the men that 
if the captain had made up his mind to 
marry the parties privately, a round- 
robin would not alter his determination, 
which, no doubt, he had good reasons for 
arriving at. And Green was right, for 
Bolt, after he had silently read through 
the Marriage Service, determined that 
the wedding should be private, as he 
distrusted the godliness of certain of his 
ships company, though he believed in 
their seamanship, and in their value at a 
critical moment. 

* I'll speak to the mate," said Green to 
the crew, “and see if this here matri- 
monial job can’t be made an excuse for a 
little caper-cutting in the dog-watches." 

This promise satisfied the men, and 
soon after “sights” had been taken 
Green said to the mate: 

* D'ye think the Captain would object 
to the crew having an extra allowance 
this evening? There's a fiddle, and the 
men don't seem to like the notion of that 
there little Jacob Robinson having all the 
amusement to himself.” 

Amusement!“ exclaimed the mate; 
"ain't that & queer term to apply to 
matrimony ? The Captain seems to be in 
& bit of & hurry. She's & nice woman 
with fine black eyes, and ought to be kept 
waiting.” 

" Yes; and she could have found a 
better man in my shipping office," said 
Mr. John Green. “I don't slice carrots 
for my 'ead. I boil 'em for my soup,” 
said he, referring to Robinson's hair. 

"I don't understand women myself," 
put in Mr. Paul Jones, “and don't want 
to. My cap covers all my relations. 
She's got a fine bright eye, and I don't 
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onderstand why the Captain is in such a 
'"urry." 

* What about the men taking a little 
pleasure to-night, sir?" inquired Green 
with a curious smile. 

“TIl speak to the Captain," answered 
the mate. 

When he submitted the crew’s case to 
Bolt, the old man, after a little reflection, 
answered : 

“It'll do 'em no harm. 
for treating sailors as men. 
can have what they wish." l 

Meanwhile Mrs. Swan kept herself 
severely secreted in her cabin and Jacob 
Robinson loafed forward, sometimes 
pausing to inspect the bird nailed to the 
mast. He had been told that its attack 
on the Captain had caused the deviation 
which resulted in his own and Mrs. 
Swan’s deliverance, and the man eyed 
the bird with awe. The crew did not. 
exactly laugh at him, but they managed 
to make him feel rather lonely by refer- 
ring to his marriage one to another when 
he was within hearing. They said that. 
when next they were sent in an open boat. 
adrift it would be with a widow. Bill 
Larfin asked Toby Sweer if he had ever 
recovered the mahogany table and the six 
cane-seated chairs which his wife had run 
away with when he was making that 
voyage to Frisco. The cook came out of 
his galley and urged Robinson to keep his 
Spirits up; he begged him to consider 
that he wouldn't be the only married man 
in the world ; that it wasn't necessary to 
wash about starving in an open boat to 
get married, and that he himself meant to 
get married to a nice young party before 
he made another voyage. 

“Spite of your sins?" shouted 
Larfin, who had overhead this; and the 
cook turned a bland and empty gaze upon. 
Larfin, for the delusion that he had 
murdered a man was past, and a reference 
to it made no more impression upon his 
mind than a handful of snow makes upon 
water. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—COMMODORE URRICAN’S ADVENTURES CONTINUED. 


HE weather was uncertain. The breeze 
blew rather fresh from the east. The 
sea, defended by the long breakwater of the 
Florida peninsula, was not yet affected by 
the long Atlantic rollers, and the Chicola bore 
herself well. 

There was no fear of either the com- 
modore or Turk being troubled by the sea- 
sickness of which Tom Crabbe had been 
such a victim ; and they were ready to help 
Huelcar and his three men in working the 
schooner if she got into difficulties. 

The Chicola, with the wind ahead, went 
off on the starboard tack, so as to keep in 
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morrow it gradually died away. On the 
surface of the calm white sea the Chicola, 
though covered with sail, only made about 
twenty miles to the south-east. It was 
necessary to get out the sweeps, so as not to 
be drifted out into the gulf. Here were 
forty-eight hours of navigation and practi- 
cally no progress whatever. The commodore, 
devoured with impatience, spoke to nobody— 
not even to Turk. 

On the 22nd, however, drifting on the 
Gulf Stream, they were in the latitude of 
Tampa, a port of five or six thousand 
inhabitants, where vessels of a certain 
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shelter of the land. The voyage would be 
long, no doubt; but the storms in the gulf 
are dangerous, and a small vessel could not 
venture far from the ports, bays, creeks, and 
estuaries that are so numerous on the 
Florida coast, and which are accessible to 
vessels of small tonnage. The Chicola 
could always find a creek or a gap in which 
to take refuge for a few hours. This would 
be time lost, it is true, and Hodge Urrican 
had little to lose. 

The breeze held all day and all night, 
with a tendency to weaken. If it had 
increased, it would have meant more speed 
and a better voyage. Unfortunately, on the 


tonnage find safe shelter along the coast, 
which is strewn with reefs and shoals; but 
it was fifty miles to the east, and the 
schooner could not get near it without a 
good deal of delay. 

Besides, after yesterday’s calm, it looked, 
from the aspect of the sky, as though there 
was going to be a change in the weather. 

Commodore Urrican and Turk thought 
the same as the erew of the schooner. 

*A change of weather probably," they 
said that morning. 

* [t is bound to help us," said Turk, * if 
the wind settles in the west.” 

»The sea feels something," said Huelcar. 


See the long heavy waves and the surge in 
the ofting beginning to show green." 

Then, looking attentively at the horizon, 
he shook his head and added : 

* [ do not like it when it comes from that 
quarter." 

* But it is good," said Turk; “it can 
blow as hard as it likes if it sends us where 
we want to go.” 

Hodge Urrican said nothing. He was 
evidently uneasy at the symptoms which 
were becoming more marked in the west and 
south-west. It is all very well to have a 
good breeze providing you can keep afloat, 
but with this vessel of only forty tons, and 
only half-decked— No! Never will it be 
known what was passing in the excited 
mind of the commodore; and if there was 
bad weather out in the offing, then there 
was bad weather within Hodge Urrican. 

In the afternoon the wind, settled in the 
west, came up in big squalls varied with 
short periods of calm. The upper sails had 
to be sent down. On this sea, which began 
to run in sharp furrows, the schooner lifted 
like a feather at the will of the waves. 

The night was bad, in the sense that it 
was necessary to further reduce the sail. 

Now the Chicola was being driven in 
towards the coast more than was agreeable. 
As there was no time to run in for safety, 
she had to be kept at all cost heading south- 
east, in the direction of the point. 

The captain handled her like a seaman. 
Turk, at the helm, kept the schooner up as 
much as possible as she rolled. The com- 
modore assisted the crew in taking in a reef 
in the fore-spencer and main-sail, and setting 
the small fore stay-sail. It was difficult to 
keep her out against the wind and current, 
which were both sending her towards the 
land. 

And in fact, inthe morning of the 23rd the 
coast, low as it was, appeared amid the 
wreathing mists of the horizon. 

Huelcar and his men recognised it. 

* It is Whitewater Bay," they said. 

This bay is deeply cut into the coast, and 
is only separated from the Straits of Florida 
by a tongue of land defended by Fort 
Poinsett, at the end of Cape Sable. 

Another twelve miles before the schooner 
would be abreast of it. 

“Tam afraid we shall have to put in," 
said Huelcar. 

* Put in—and never be able to get out in 
this wind ! " exclaimed Turk. 

Hodge Urrican remained silent. 

“Tf we do not run fcr shelter," continued 
Huelcar, *and if when off Cape Sable the 
stream takes us into the Straits, it is not at 
Key West that we shall drop our anchor, 
but at the Bahamas, out in the Atlantic.“ 

The commodore continued silent, and 
perhaps his throat was so full and hislips so 
shut that he could not articulate a word. 

Huelcar saw clearly enough that if she 

ran for Whitewater Bay the Chicola would 
be weather-bound for severàl days. And it 
was May 23, and it was necessary to reach 
Key West in less than forty-eight hours. 
Then the crew with equal boldness and 
skill kept up the little ship against the 
squalls from the offing at the risk of bringing 
down the masts or splitting the sails. They 
tried to fetch the Cape with a small fore stay- 
sail and a try-sail aft. The schooner lost 
three or four miles during that day and the 
following night. If the wind did not haul 
round to the north or south she cculd not 
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keep on against it, and next day she would 
go ashore. 

And this was only too evident when, in 
the early morning of the 24th, the land, 
bristling with rocks and reefs, was sighted 
about five miles from the terrible crags of 
Cape Sable. In a few hours the Chicola 
would be driven through the Straits of 
F:orida. 

But with renewed effort, andtaking advan- 
tage of the rising tide, it would be 
possible to get into Whitewater Bay. 

“ It must be," said Huelcar. 

„No.“ said Commodore Urrican. 

"Eh! I am not going to risk my 
vessel and ourselves as well in obsti- 
nately trying to keep her out." 

“I will buy your boat.” 

“ She is not for sale." 

“A boat is always for sale wnen sho 
is bought for more than she is worth." 

„How much will you give for her?” 

„Two thousand piastres.”’ 

* Agreed," said Huelcar, enchanted 
at so good a bargain. 

*It is double her value," said Com- 
modore Urrican. There will be a 
thousand for her hull, and a thousand 
for you and your men.” 

“ Payable ? " 

“With a cheque I will give you ai 
Key West." 

“ Done, my commodore.” 

* And now, Huelcar, keep her out." 

All that day the Chicola struggled 
gamely, sometimes nearly covered by 
the waves, her bulwarks half under 
water. But Turk steered her with a 
firm hand, and the crew handled her 
with as much courage as skill. 

The schooner had begun to head off 
from the coast, owing mainly toa slight 
change in the wind, which had shifted 
a little towards the north. Whennight 
arrived the wind began to go down, and 
a thick fog came on. 

The perplexity was extreme. It had 
been impossible to work out the position 
during the day. Was the schooner in 
the latitude of Key West, or had she 
passed the assemblage of reefs which 
prolongs the tail of the peninsula to- 
wards the Marquesas and the Tortugas ? 

In Huelcar's opinion the Chicola was 
very near this string of islets. 

“We should certainly see the light- 
house at Key West if it were not for the 
fog," said he, ** and we must take care 
that we are not thrown on the rocks. 
Better wait until daylight, and if the fog 
disperses ——" 

“ I will not wait,” replied the commo- 
dore. 

And, in fact, he could not wait if he 
wished to be at Key West by noon next 
day. 

The Chicola, then, was continuing to 
keep to the south over a calm sea in a 
fog, when, at five o'clock in the morn- 
ing, there was a shock, and then another 
shock. 

The schooner had touched on a reef. 
Lifted for the third time by an irre- 
sistible blow from the surge, and partly 
smashed, with her bow driven in, she 


capsized on her port side. " 


At this moment a cry was heard. 

Turk recognised the voice of the com- 
modore. 

He called and received no response. 

The mists were so thick that they could 
not see the rocks round the schooner. 

Huelcar and his three men were standing 
on the reef. 

With them was Turk, despairing, search- 
ing, shouting all the time. 

Vain the shouts, vain the search. 

But perhaps the mists would disperse. 
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And perhaps Turk would find his master still 
living? He dared not hope to do so. Great 
tears rolled down his cheeks. 

Towards seven o'clock the fog began to 
lift a little, and the sea was visible for a few 
cable lengths around. 

It was a mass of whitish rocks against 
which the Chicola had struck ; and her boat 
had been crushed in, and was useless. From 
east to west over a quarter of a mile the 
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But a gentle sigh escaped from Hodge 
Urrican's lips, and his heart was distinctly 
beating. 

* He lives ! he lives! " exclaimed Turk. 

In truth, Hodge Urrican was in a piteous 
state. In falling his head had struck 
against an angle of the rock, but the blood 
had ceased to flow. 

The wound, which had closed itself, was 
now bandaged with a piece of rag, after being 


„The commodore had arrived as a corpse.” 


bank ran out in reefs divided by pools, and 
the surf was beating over them with violence. 

The search was resumed, and one of the 
sailors ended by discovering the body of 
Commodore Urrican jammed between two 
points of rock. 

Turk ran up; he threw himself on his 
master, he seized him in his arms, he lifted 
him up, he spoke to him without obtaining 
any reply. 


washed with some fresh water brought from 
the schooner. Then the commodore, without 
recovering consciousness, was carried to a 
higher portion of the island, which the 
rising sea would not cover. . 

The sky becoming quite clear from mist, 
the view extended for many miles. 

It was twenty minutes past nine, and at 
this moment Huelcar, stretching his arm 
out to the west, shouted: 
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The lighthouse of Key West!“ 

In fact, Key West was only four miles off 
in that direction. If the night had been 
clear they would have sighted the light in 
time, and the schooner would not have 
come to be lost on those dangerous reefs. 

And, now, was not the gaine over so far as 
the sixth player was concerned? He had no 
means of traversing the distance which 
separated the islet on which the Chicola 
had been wrecked from Key West, and all 
he could do was to wait for a passing ship. 

A melancholy position for these poor 
fellows, on the surface of this whitish mass 
which looked like a tield of bones rising 
not more than five or six feet above the 
water at high tide. Around them were 
twined masses of seaweed of a thousand 
colours, gigantic phycœans, tiny algw torn 
from the submarine depths by the currents 
of the Gulf Stream. 

In the creeks swarmed a hundred species 
of fishes of all dimensions and all form— 
sheep's heads, angels, wrasses, sca-wolves, 
klephtics of marvellous shades, garter-fishes 
of silver, and cavaliers striped with multi- 
coloured bands. And also swarming there 
were mollusks and crustaceans—shrimps, 
prawns, lobsters, crabs, and crawfishes. 

And on every side at the top of the water, 
attracted by the wreck and prowling round 
the reefs, were multitudes of voracious 
sharks—principally hammer-headed ones, 
from six to seven feet long, with enormous 
Jaws, the most formidable of monsters. 

In the air were innumerable flocks of birds 
~—egrets, crab-catchers, herons, gulls, grebes, 
terns, cormorants. A few tall pelicans 
stood midway in the water, fishing with as 
much seriousness, and perhaps more suc. 
cess, than those who fish with the line, and 
calling in a cavernous voice what sounded 
very much like “ encore.’ The men need 
not be without food on this reef. They had 
only to hunt the legions of turtles either in 
the water or on the little sandy beaches 
among the islands which bear the name of 
these crawling reptiles. 

However, time was passing, and in spite 
of all that could be done the unfortunate 
commodore seemed no nearer to recovery. 
The prolongation of his unconsciousness 
gave Turk the keenest anxiety. If he could 
take his master to Key West and hand him 
over to a doctor, he might perhaps be saved, 
considering his vigorous constitution. But 
how many days might pass before they left 
the island, for it was impossible to get the 
schooner afloat, to repair the hull, which was 
crushed in below, and which the first bad 
weather would break up. 

It need scarcely be said that Turk was 
under no illusion as to the result of the 
Hypperbone match. The game was lost so 
far as Hodge Urrican was concerned. 
What a burst of rage there would be if he 
returned to life; and, this time, would it be 
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unpardonable, considering the wretched bad 
luck ? 

It was a little after ten o’clock when the 
sailors of the Chicola on the look-out at the 
extremity of the rocks shouted: 

“ Boat ahoy!” 

A fishing-boat running before the easterly 
wind was approaching the rocks. 

At once Huclcar made a signal, which was 
observed by the men in the boat, and half- 
an-hour afterwards the shipwrecked party 
were on board and on the way to Key West. 

Then hope returned to Turk. and perhaps 
it would also have returned to Hodge Urrican 
if he had emerged from the state in which 
he knew nothing of external things. 

In the freshening breeze the boat rapidly 
covered the four miles, and at a quarter-past 
eleven was moored in the harbour. 

The town has risen on this island of Key 
West—which is two leagues long and one 
league wide—like & vegctable grown under 
glass. It is already a considerable city, 
which is eonnected with the mainland by 
its telegraph lines, and with Havana by a 
submarine cable; a city with a great future, 
the prosperity of which is bound to increase, 
owing to a shipping trade of 300,000 tons; 
& city half Spanish, sheltered beneath 
magnolias and other magnificent trees of 
the tropical zone. 

The sloop ran up to the end of the 
harbour, and immediately many hundred 
inhabitants—Key West possessed eighteen 
thousand at this period surrounded the 
shipwrecked party. They were expecting 
Commodore Urrican ; and in what & con- 
dition he presented himself, or, rather, was 
presented to their eyes ! 

Decidedly the sea was not kind to the 
players in the Hypperbone match. Tom 
Crabbe arrived in Texas as an inert mass; 
the commodore had arrived as a corpse, or 
as near to one as possible. 

Hodge Urrican was taken to the harbour 
office, and a doctor sent for. 

The sixth competitor still breathed, and 
though his heart beat feebly, it did not seem 
as though any of his organs were injured. 
But when he was pitched out of the schooner 
his head had struck against a pointed rock, 
and the blood had flowed abundantly, so 
that there might be some damage to the brain. 

In spite of all that was done, and the 
rubbings to which he was subjected- -and 
Turk did not spare them, as we muy imagine 
—the commodore, although he sighed two or 
three times, did not recover consciousness. 

The doctor suggested that he should be 
taken to some room in a comfortable hotel, 
or it would be better to take him to the 
hospital, where he would have every atten- 
tion. 

„No,“ replied Turk, “neither to the 
hospital nor to the hotel - ——" 

* Where, then ? 

** To the post- office.“ 

(To be cantinued.) 


Turk had an idea which was understoo.] 
and adopted by those around him. As Hodge 
Urrican had arrived before noon at key 
West on this day, May 25 —and that against 
wind and tide, as it were—why should net 
his presence be officially notified in the very 
place where he ought to be found at this 
date ? 

A stretcher was procured, a mattress 
thrown on it, the commodore was laid on 
that, and away they went to the post-otiice, 
amid a crowd that constantly increased. 

Great was the astonishment of the staff, 
who thought at first some mistake had been 
made. Had the post-oflice been taken for a 
mortuary? But when they learnt that the 
body was that of Commodore Urrican. one 
of the competitors inthe Hypperbone match, 
their astonishment gave place to emotion. 
He was here, then, in front of the telegraph 
desk, he whom the spins of the teetotum by 
five and four had sent so far —and in what a 
state! 

Turk came forward, and in a loud voice, 
heard by all, inquired : 

“Is there a telegram here for Commodore 
Urrican? ” 

“ Not yet," replied the clerk. 

“Well, sir,“ continued Turk, “will vou 
certify that we were here before it arrived? 

And the fact was at once written down, 
and signed by numerous witnesses. 

It was then a quarter to twelve, and they 
could do no more than to wait for the tele- 
gram, which, without doubt, had been sent 
off that morning from Chicago. 

They did not wait long. 

At 11.53 the bell of the telegraphic ap- 
paratus began to ring, the mechanisni to 
work, the paper to unroll. 

As soon as the clerk could, he read the 
address, and said: 

“A message for Commodore Hodge Urri- 
can." 

„Present!“ replied Turk for his master, 
in whom the doctor at this moment could 
not perceive the slightest sign of intelligence. 

The telegram was in these words: 

“ Chicago, Illinois, 8.30 a.m.. May 25.— 
Five by three and two, fifty-eighth square, 
State of California, Death Valley.—Torn- 
BROCK.” 

State of California! At the other ex- 
tremity of the Hepublic, which it would be 
necessary to cross from south-east to north- 
west ! 

And not only did a distance of more than 
two thousand miles separate California from 
Florida, but this fifty-eighth square was that 
of the Noble Game of Goose in which figures 
the death's head. And after making his 
appearance in this square, the player had to 
return to the first to begin the game over 
again. 

* Well," said Turk to himself,“ better my 
poor master should not recover, for he will 
never get up again after a blow like that!“ 
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THE STORY OF AN APACHE RAID. 
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he had indeed been charged to 
make light of the fight in the pass. 
* My father is almost sure to mount and 

ride out to meet me," Juan said to him 

befcre starting. Lou can say we had a 


(With Hlustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


skirmish with some brigands in the hills, 
and that I have a slight flesh wound in 
the shoulder; but don’t say more about it 
until he has started to meet us. Then 
you can go to the huts and break the 


news of the death of Lopez and Pedro to 
their wives, but keep them from going 
anywhere near the house till I arrive. 1 
don't wish my mother to know anything 
about it till I see her. If she heard that 


- 


two of the men had been killed, she would 
at once imagine that I had been badly 
wounded, and that you were concealing 
the truth from her. Of course you will 
tell them, Antonio, that I am bringing a 
friend with me.” 

Senor Sarasta and his daughter came 
up. Will Harland reined in his horse a 
little so as to allow his companion to meet 
his friends alone. Juan checked his horse 
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best thing in the world, even for a trifling 
wound. Now I wish to introduce you 
to my friend, Don William Harland, an 
American gentleman, who has done me 
vital service, as I will presently relate to 
you." 

Will had also dismounted, and was 
standing by his horse some fifteen yards 
away. Juan’s father walked across to 
him, and, lifting his sombrero, said : 
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* Now let us mount and ride on," Senor 
Sarasta said. “Your mother will be 
anxiously expecting you, Juan. We have 
been looking for you for the last two days, 
but now that I see your friend is riding 
your second horse, I understand that you 
have been longer than usual on the 
journey. Where are your other two men? 
and how is it that Francisco is leading 
their horses?“ 


Prags 


“ He was fairly astounded at the rapidity and variety of tricks.” 


and dismounted as he came up to them, 
and they, too, leapt from their horses. 

„Welcome home again, Juan," his 
father said, embracing him in Spanish 
fashion, while the girl kissed him with 
warm affection. “ So Ihear, from Antonio, 
that you have had trouble on the way, and 
have lost some blood.” 

* It is only a flesh wound, sir; but just 
at present it is smarting a good deal. 
Riding over those mountains is not the 


* As the friend of my son, Senor, I wel- 
come you most warmly, the more so since 
he tells me that you have rendered him a 
signal service, though of what nature I 
am not aware; but, in any case, as his 
friend you are mine, and I beg you to 
consider my house as your own. This is 
my daughter, Donna Clara.” 

Will removed his sombrero.and bowed 
deeply, while the girl made & ceremonious 
salute. 


“I am sorry to say, father, that they 
are both killed," Juan replied. 

* Killed!" the haciendero repeated, 
while the girl uttered an exclamation of 
horror. 

* Why, Antonio only spoke of the 
attack upon you as a trifle!” 

*I told him to do so, sir. I did not 
wish for you or my mother to be 
alarmed. She might well have imagined 
that the wound was much more serious 
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than he reported, but the affray was a 
serious affair. We were ambushed by a 
party of nine men in the upper part of 
the pass in the hills beyond Monterey. 
The two men were killed by their first 
fire. We took to the rocks. My friend 
here shot their leader and one of the 
men. I shot another, but should not 
have been much further use, for one of 
them fired ahnost at the same moment I 
did, and his bullet cut my arm from the 
elbow to the shoulder. It is not at all a 
serious wound, but it disabled the arm 
for a time. However, the fall of their 
leader settled the affair. 'lhe other six 
men, finding that thev could not get 
away without a certainty of being shot, 
surrendered, coming out one by one and 
throwing down their weapons in the road 
and then going down the pass singly. I 
was obliged to let them go, for they were 
still our superiors in number, and we 
could no more show ourselves out of 
shelter than they could. Some at least 
of us might have fallen had the fight 
gone on.” 

“Well, let us mount," the Don said. 
* You must tell me all about it later on. 
The first thing to do is to have your 
wound seen to. Padre Hidalgo is a 
famous hand at such matters." 

* Well, Senor," he went on to Will, as 
they cantered along. “I can quite under- 
stand now that the service that vou 
rendered to my son is a valuable one, for 
had vou not shot the leader of these 
rascals, to say nothing of some of the 
others, the fight might have terminated 
very differently.” 

“That is certainly so," Juan said, 
* but that was not the service to which I 
alluded. Don William and I made our 
first acquaintance in the streets of San 
Diego after nightfall. I was returning 
through the quarter by the port when I 
was attacked suddenly by four cut. 
throats. I was defending myself as well 
as I could, but should certainly have 
been killed had not this gentleman, who 
was an entire stranger to me, run up and 
levelled one of iny assailants to the ground 
with a blow from a stick he carried, and 
broke the wrist of another. The third, 
turning to defend himself, I disposed of, 
and the other ran away." 

* By the saints, you seem to have had 
& hot time of it, Juan; and indeed we 
have all good reason to be most grateful 
to your preserver. Senor Harland, my 
obligations to vou are infinite, such as I 
can never repay." 

* Really, Senor, you are making more 
of the matter than it is worth," Will said 
earnestly. “I was going quietly along 
when I heard shouts and exclamations, 
and felt that some one was being 
attacked. I ran forward, and seeing four 
men attacking one, had no difficulty in 
deciding who were the aggressors, and 
without hesitation joined in. As I took 
them by surprise, and in fact disposed of 
two of them before they could attack me, 
while almost at the same moment Juan 
killed another, the affair was over ahnost 
before it began. It was not a quarter of 
@ minute from the time I came up to 
that in which the fourth man was 
running off at the top of his speed. I 
have already benefited, very largely, by 
the affair, having gained thereby the 
friendship of your son, the hospitality of 
his friend Senor Guzman, and the oppor- 
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tunity of making this journey and paying 
you a visit. As to the aflair in the 
mountains, I was defending my own life 
also; and our success was as important 
to me as to him.” 

* It is well for vou to make light of it, 
sir; but whether the first affair lasted a 
quarter of a minute or & quarter of an 
hour, the result was the same. Your 
quickness and courage in thus plunging 
into & street frav on behalf of & stranger 
saved my son's life, as doubtless did the 
shot that killed the leader of the party 
attacking you. It is strange indeed that 
he should have met with two such 
adventures in the course of a week. 
Possibly, Juan, the one was a sequence 
to the other, and those engaged in it may 
have been the comrades of the men who 
attacked you at San Diego, and who thus 
assaulted you to obtain revenge for their 
mishap there.“ 

“That was so, father. Both attacks 
were the work of one man, who, I am 
happy to say, will trouble me no more, as 
he was the leader of the second attack— 
the man whom Senor Harland shot." 

* But who is the man? and what could 
have been his motive for thus attacking 
you?” 


„J only suspected the first time, father, 


and until I looked at the man Harland 
had shot I was not sure of it. Happily 
none of the men who acted for him are 
likely to open their hps on the matter, 
and no one else will have a suspicion. 
Had it been otherwise, we might have had 
a good deal of trouble over it ; for the man 
was Captain Pedro Melos, son of the Com- 
mandant at San Diego." 

Sarasta looked grave. 

* As vou say, that would lead to serious 
trouble were it known, although clearly 
vou were not to blamein the matter; but 
What was the reason of his enmity against 
vou?“ 

„He was a suitor for Donna Christina 
Guzman's hand, father." 

“Ah, ah—that explains it. Well, we 
will think no more of it at present; but 
what did you do with his body ? ” 

* We piled rocks over it—there is no 
fear of his being discovered; and as he 
certainly would not have mentioned to 
anyone his intentions of murdering me on 
my way home, no search is likely to be 
made in that direction." 

“That is well. Of course I received 
vour letter, Juan, and sent off a messenger 
at once to Senor Guzman, giving my and 
your mothers hearty consent to the 
match, which, indeed, pleased us much." 

Two or three minutes later they arrived 
at the hacienda, in front of which a 
number of servants and peons employed 
in the gardens and stables had gathered 
to welcome their young master back after 
his nine months’ absence. As they dis- 
mounted Donna Sarasta appeared at the 
door. Juan ran up the steps and tenderly 
embraced her; Senor Sarasta then led 
Will up. 

* Your first welcome, my dear, should 
have been given to this gentleman, Senor 
William Harland, for had it not been for 
him you would not have Juan by your 
side now. He has twice saved his life.” 

“Twice saved his life?" Donna 
Sarasta exclaimed incredulously. ‘ Is it 
possible, Philip?“ 

“It is quite true," her husband said 
gravely. ‘ Had it not been for him Juan 


would never have returned tous. Do not 
be alarmed—the danger is over, for the 
author of these attacks has fallen by Don 
William's rifle.“ 

The lady held out both hands to Will. 
The tears were streaming down her 
checks. 

* Senor," she said, “I cannot thank 
you now. Remember that it is our only 
son's life that you have saved. "Think of 
what we should have felt had he not 
returned, and our men had brought us 
news of his death. May heaven reward 
you and bless you. Give me your arm, 
Philip, I am faint.” 

Her husband and son supported her into 
the house and placed her on a couch. 

* Look after your mother, Clara," the 
Mexican said, as two female attendants 
came in. 

“ Sancho, go and call Father Hidalgo 
down from his study; doubtless he is 
unaware that my son has returned; tell 
him that he is to bring bandages and 
salves, for there is a wound to be dressed. 
He will find my son in the dining-room. 
Now, Senor Harland, I will lead you to 
your room; doubtless a bath will be 
agreeable to vou after your journey.” 

Will was glad to be out of the way 
during this family meeting, and willingly 
followed his host, who took him to a 
large chamber on the first floor, where a 
bath stood ready filled, with towels and 
all conveniences. 

I told them to puta suit ofJuan’sclothes 
in readiness. I did not know whether thev 
would fit, but I have no doubt they will 
do so; they will save you the trouble 
of opening your bag till evening. And 
now, if you willexcuse me, I will go down 
and look at the boy's wound." 

* Well, luck has favoured me indeed," 
Will said to himself, as he looked round 
the room before proceeding to undress. 
“A fortnight ago there was I, a run- 
away lad without plans, in a strange 
country, with nothing but my kit bag 
and some ninety pounds to rely upon. 
Now I am in clover, with & good friend, 
a welcome assured as long as I choose to 
stay here, and an amount of gratitude 
that seems to me almost ridiculous. 
considering that it 1s all the result of my 
interfering in a cowardly assault, just as I 
might have done in any other port. At 
any rate, I shall have some new experi- 
ences to tell about when I get home. I 
shall certainly like the Senor; he has 
been so long out here that he has shaken 
off the indolent air and the formal 
constraint that almost all these Spanish 
people have, and is much more like an 
American or an Englishman; the mere 
fact of his having settled in this out-of- 
the-way valley is a proof that he hasa 
lot of go and pluck. 

“Of course 1 can't tell much about 
his wife yet; she is naturally upset at 
the thought of Juan's danger. As to his 
sister, she is ever so much prettier than 
his sweetheart, though certainly Christina 
Guzman is pretty too. She hardly said 
& word after her first welcome to him—I 
suppose she was too upset to talk, and 
will brighten up when she finds that 
Juan's wounds are really trifling. Well. 
I expect I shall have a jolly time of it 
here, and get some shooting and hunting. 
It will be great fun among all these 
herds of wild cattle. The first thing to 
do will be to learn to ride properly. I 


should not like to have all these Mexican 
fellows laughing at me. At any rate, I 
have learned something on our wavy here. 
I will get Juan tc go out alone with me 
for a bit till I can be sure of sticking on. 
From what he was saying, some of their 
horses must be brutes to sit, especially 
those who jump straight up into the air 
and keep on doing it until they get rid 
of their riders.”’ 

Having taken a bath and dressed very 
leisurely, he went downstairs again, 
feeling pleased that Juan's clothes fitted 
him so well, and that it was not neces- 
sary for him to get out his own, for, 
although new, they would certainly not 
look so well after their journey in the 
kit bag as did the spotless white 
garments that had been provided for 
him. He found Clara alone in the patio. 
This hacienda, hke most of its kind, 
was a large square building with a court- 
yard in its centre. In this case the patio 
had been transformed into a shady little 
garden with orange-trees, bananas, and 
other tropical productions. Grape-vines 
climbed round the light pillars that 
supported the verandah that surrounded it, 
and covered its roof with a mass of foliage 
dotted with great purple bunches of 
grapes. Two or three little fountains 
were half-hidden among the trees, and the 
air was heavy with the scent of the orange 
and citron flowers. 

* My father and mother wil] be down 
directly, Senor," she said; “the bell will 
ring for the midday meal in a few 
minutes." 

* What a lovely little garden this is," 
Will said cheerfully, for he saw that the 
girl was nervous and embarrassed. ** You 
would not see anything like this in the 
East, even under glass." 

The girl was silent for a few moments, 
and then broke out : 

*I hope you do not think me un- 
grateful, Senor, that I have said nothing 
to thank you for what you did for my 
brother; but it was not that, it was because 
I felt that if I were to say a word I should 
break out crying. We love each other 
so dearly, Juan and I, and it was so awful 
to think that I might never have seen 
him alive again," and she stopped with 
her eyes full of tears. 

“I quite understand, Senorita,” Will 
said, and indeed I have been very much 
more than sufficiently thanked by your 
father and mother. As for my share in 
the matter, it was really not worth talking 
about. Iam a sailor, you know, and I 
am sorry to say that sailors when in port 
are very often in the habit of getting into 
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eos years ago it was my lot to be located 

in the South Pacific at Norfolk Island. 
The island is one of great natural beauty. 
Shakespeare would have called it “a 
precious gem set in the silver sea." Norfolk 
Island is of small dimensions—our own Isle 
of Wight is just ten times its size. It has 
no aboriginals. Captain Cook, in 1771, was 
probably the first man that ever stood on its 
shores. At the beginning of this century it 
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rows, and I have half a dozen times at 
least, when in foreign ports, taken part in 
a scrimmage when l saw sailors being 
attacked by others, and have had to fight 
very much harder than I did at San Diego, 
where, in point of fact, so far as l was 
concerned, there was really no fighting at 
all. I do not say that your brother might 
not have come off very badly if I had not 
happened to come along, but there was 
really no shadow of risk to myself. A 
couple of blows and it was all over, and I 
do hope that no one will say any more in 
the way of thanking me.”’ 

At this moment Senor Sarasta, his wife, 
and Juan all came out together. 

“Well, Juan, how do you feel now?" 
Will asked, well pleased at their arrival. 

I feel a different man altogether,” the 
young Mexican replied. “ A warm bath 
first, and then the Padre's salves have 
done wonders for me. and in a week I 
shall have forgotten all about it.” 

The rest ofthe day was spent in saunter- 
ing or sitting in the gardens round the 
house, the gardens being of the Spanish 
fashion, and containing but few tlowers 
except those borne by the fru:t trees, and 
resembling shrubberies and orchards rather 
than gardens, shade being the principal 
object aimed at. During the afternoon 
Will told his friend of his desire to become 
a good horseman. 

„ will put you in charge of Antonio; 
we have no betterrider onthe ranch. He 
will put you through a course, beginning 
with comparatively well-broken bronchos, 
until you can sit the worst buckers on the 
plains ; but you must not mind a few heavy 
falls at first." 

*I shall not mind that a bit, Juan. 
Sailors have the knack of falling lightly." 

„Ah, well, he will choose a spot where 
the grass is long and the ground sott for 
your lessons; &nd I can tell you it makes 
a good deal of difference whether vou 
come off on ground like that or on a spot 
where there is next to no grass and the 
ground is as hard as a brick. I have no 
doubt that in the course of two or three 
weeks vou will, if vou stick to it, be able 
to ride almost anything." 

“ You need not be afraid of my not 
sticking to it, Juan; I certainly should 
not like to look like a fool to your vaqueros, 
still less before your mother and sister.” 

Accordingly,next morning, Will'slessons 
began in & meadow close to the stream, 
and half a mile away from the house. At 
first he was thrown an innumerable 
nuniber of times, for he had told Antonio 
to bring with him some fairly restive 
horses. 


Bv LESLIE QUINTAL, 
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became a convict station. In 1855 the 
convicts were all transported elsewhere, and 
in the next year three hundred descendants 
of the mutineers of the Bounty were brought 
thither from Pitcairn Island, and “ turned 
loose." "They were presented by the British 
Government with the warders' houses for 
domiciles, and the prisons for stables and 
storehouses. The **Norfolkers" —as the 
transplanted Pitcairners are called—have 
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It is of no use my spending my time 
on quiet animals.“ he said. * I have just 
had a week's riding on one of them. I 
may as well begin with & fairly bad one 
at once, it only means a few more throws. 
I have got to learn to hold on, and the 
sooner I begin at that the better.“ 

With beginners we sometimes put a 
strap for them to hold on by, Senor.“ 

Will shook his head. “I don't want 
anything of that sort," he said. “I want 
to be able to stick on by my knees.“ 

*]t is more by properly balancing 
yourself than by holding on," the man 
said. If you always keep your balance 
you will come straight down again into the 
saddle, no matter how high he throws 
you; and there is no doubt that the 
tighter you hold on by your knees the 
more heavy are the throws that you will 
get." 

“ I can understand that, Antonio. 
I am ready to begin.” 

Will had expected to find it difficult, 
but he was fairly astounded by the 
rapidity and variety of the tricks by 
which he was again and again thrown off. 
After a time Antonio urged him to give it 
up for the day, but he insisted on continu- 
ing until he was so absolutely exhausted 
that he could do no 1nore. 

“ Well, Senor," the man said, “ you 
have done wonderfully wel for a 
beginner, and I will guarantee that in 
another week you will be able to ride any 
ordinary horse, and in & month you will 
be able to mount fearlessly any animal 
that you may come across, except. of 
course, a few brutes that scarcely a 
vaquero on the ranch would care to 
back.” 

Antonio’s opinion was justified. It 
was ten days before Juan was able to ride 
again, and by that time William Harland 
was 80 far accustomed to the saddle that 
he was able to accompany him and his 
father on their excursions to visit the 
herds, and see that all was going on well. 
He did not, however, give up his lessons 
with Antonio, devoting three or four 
hours a day to the work, and at the end of 
the month he was able to sit any ordinary 
bucker without difliculty. After that he 
practised for an hour a day on vicious 
animals, and at the end of three months 
Antonio said, * Now, Senor, I can do no 
more for you—that brute that you have 
been riding the last week is the terror of 
the ranch, and after sitting him as you 
have done for the last three days, without 
his being able to get rid of you once, you 
can ride anything without fear." 

(To be continued.) 


NOW 


THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 


increased and thriven in their new home. 
They are a genial people, much given to 
hospitality. Warm-hearted as children, they 
are often the dupes of the ill-famed adven- 
turers with whom the South Seas abound. 

I found them living at ease on their fertile 
fields —not harassed by anxieties ; not fretted 
by the feverish competition that exists in our 
overcrowded England. ‘The life they lead is 
one long holiday. The climate is so mild— 
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Hic ver assiduum et alienis mensibus aestas 
—that no warm clothing is required, and the 
whole population goes barefooted—-except on 
Sundays, when they go to church in boots. 

While on the island I lived with the local 
schoolmaster, whose Christian name was 
Gustav. Gustav was married, had a sweet 
wife and four children. A fifth was born 
while I was on the island, and & seal was 
for ever set on our friendship by the little 
newcomer being named after me. 

Gustav's cottage was on a cliff, almost 
overlooking the sea. After school we used 
to walk and talk together, and we generally 
chose the path along the cliffs. 

From June till October herds of whales 
pass the island—often loitering in the 
pleasant bays around the coast. 

Muny a warm evening we have sat and 
watched the whales at play, or followed with 
a spy-glass the whale-boats as they towed 
home their booty. 

Gustav had been “in at the death” of 
many whales, and his stories always made 
me want to go and see the show for myself — 
perhaps have the excitement of flying 
through the water in the wake of a smitten 
monster. 

Already I had seen dead whales brought 
to the shore opposite the boiling-sheds, where 
their blubber is made into oil. Horses and 
pulleys are employed; and pieces of the 
dead whale of the size of a large side of 
bacon are cut off at & time, and pulled up 
from the shore. These are afterwards 
chopped up smaller, and thrown into large 
cauldrons till melted. The Jard-like liquid 
is drawn off, and put into barrels ready for 
export. This is the whale-oil which fetches 
in the market from 141. to 20. a ton. A large 
whale would produce eight or nine tons of oil. 

I had also seen the whale-boats and. their 
whaling tackle. This consists of two 
harpoons, a rope, several lances, an axe, and 
& gun that fires explosive bullets as large as 
an egg. The harpoon is of steel—six feet 
long, with a short wooden haft, to which the 
rope is attached. It is barbed at the end, 
otherwise there is no difference between the 
harpoon and the lance. The axe is kept to 
cut the rope in case it should be fouled 
while running out at lightning speed. The 
gun is a last resort in dealing with “shy” 
whales, who, after they are harpooned, will 
not allow the boat to approach near enough 
to them for the lance to be effective. 

I had seen all these weapons and had been 
taught their use, but I could not resist my 
desire to witness a hand-to-hand encounter 
with the monarch of the deep. 

"Let us go out with your brother on 
Saturday," I said; “ you will have no school 
on that day." 

Gustav gladly assented. He had the 
passion of an Englishman for sport. He 
made all arrangements. We were offered a 
seat in either boat—whale-boats always hunt 
in pairs, in case of accidents—but we chose 
to go in the same boat as Gustav’s brother. 
As excited as a schoolboy, I tossed about 
half of Friday night, dreaming of gigantic 
whales. 

When the two boats pushed off it was a 
lovely morning, the sea calm and glassy— 
just such weather as whalers love. Only a 
gentle breeze was stirring—scarcely enough 
to fill our sail. Half a mile from shore we 
passed a small **school" of whales, close 
enough to hear the thunder-like sound of 
their “ blowing.” A few minutes later, we 
saw a solitary upright fin sail by—the rest 
of the whale was under water and hidden 
from view. Once we saw a tail alone 
protrude, and it began playfully to lash the 
water. Again we saw a great whale roll 
over and over on the sea as a child might 
roll down a grassy slope. I could not help 
recollecting the expression of the Hebrew 
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poet, “ There is that leviathan whom Thou 
hast made to take his pastime therein,” and 
I thought how true to nature was the de- 
scription. 

Our attention was suddenly attracted by 
observing that our companion’s boat was 
stealthily approaching something. Looking 
ahead, we spied a whale not more than a 
hundred yards oif. To us it seemed to be 
asleep and just drifting with the tide. We 
watched with breathless excitement, fir t 
the whale, then the boat. My friend 
Gustav was at my side, and it was his 
brother Henry who was holding the harpoon 
ready to hurl at the sleeping monster. 

Under sail the boat quietly approached to 
within fifteen feet of its unconscious victim. 
Henry stood on tiptoe, and quick as thought 
“darted " his harpoon. It stuck fast in the 
monsters “scaly rind.” The slumberer 
awcke, lashed the water with furious tail, 
then disappeared. It was as though an 
island had suddenly become submerged. 
The rope ran out with lightning speed as 
with a long dive the whale made for the open 
sea. 

The boat meanwhile was almost stationary. 
* Hold fast, boys!” cried the helmsman. The 
words were scarcely uttered when a violent 
jerk made the crew clutch convulsively at 
their seats. The boat was flying in the 
wake of the whale. Walls of white water— 
thrown up on either side as the prow 
furrowed the foam—hid our comrades from 
view. They seemed to be voyaging over the 
sea enveloped in a white cloud. 

For three miles hunters and hunted con- 
tinued their headlong career, and then there 
wasa halt. Exhausted by his frantic exertions 
to escape, the whale came up to the surface 
to breathe, and lay panting prone on the 
water. But his enemies would give him no 
breathing time. They hauled or the rope 
till they brought themselves within striking 
distance. 

The old man at the helm advanced to the 
bow with a lance in either hand. More than 
a hundred whales had fallen victims to his 
stout lance-thrust. Nor did his hand forget 
her cunning now, With wonderful coolness 
and dexterity he hurled the two lances 
almost simultaneously into the hill of flesh 
before him. They pierced the whale as a 
pin might perce soft butter. A great splash 
followed. The foam was lashed thirty fect 
into the air. The monster made for the 
open sea. The crew gripped their seats with 
both hands. Another terrible jerk came. 
The whale had reached the **end of his 
tether," and the boat once niore sped on its 
mad career. 

But the old man's lance had hit hard, and 
behemoth began to feel its effects. His 
second run was neither as violent nor as 
long as his first. 

No sooner had he stopped for breath, than 
the boat was partly hauled, partly rowed, 
towards him. The cruel steel again glittered 
in the sun; but, before it was hurled, down 
the monster dived. He was evidently shy of 
the lance after once tasting it. For more 
than two hours the boat followed him, but 
whenever closely approached he would dive 
with great judgment and baffle his pursuers. 
Nevertheless he was every minute growing 
weaker from exhaustion and loss of blood. 

A brief consultation was held, and as a 
result the old man laid down his lance, and 
took up the short-stocked gun. It was the 
only way to put an end to the game. 

Steady, boys!“ he shouted, and kneeling 
down in the boat he pointed the gun towards 
the whale. Nearer and nearer the boat 
approached, but the whale was in a bad 
position. Not much more than his tail 
was visible, and to fire at his tail would be 
folly. The old man lowered his gun. 

We saw the boat come almost to & stand 


still. My heart beat fast. All at once the 
whale rose in the water, and his immense fin 
stood straight up in the air. Quick as 
thought, the gun was shouldered. There 
was a loud report, and a cloud of smoke. 
The whale trembled like a palsied man. We 
looked to see him “turn up" ; but no, there 
was still life in him. His run, however, was 
short. He came to the surface spouting 
blood. This was the signal for the crew te 
raise a lusty cheer, to which we responded. 

Victory was now assured. Once more the 
lances were requisitioned, and this time, 
either from fatigue or from stupor, the 
monster forgot his shyness, and as a conse- 
quence received both thrusts under his left 
fin, which is a vital spot. He never dived 
after this, but rolled over and over on the 
water like a child in pain. At the sametime 
he began to spout blood as thick as treacle, 
and the boat and its occupants were soon 
dyed crimson. 

“Look out, boys!" cried the helmsman. 
The whale was in his death-flurry—the time 
ot greatest danger to the whaler. Everyone 
in the boat was on the alert. Oars were out 
and gripped tight. In breathless suspense, 
“we watched what the end would be.” 

After threshing the sea into foam with his 
gigantic flukes, the poor monster in his blind 
expiring agony made a rush towards his 
tormentors. 

With a lash of his tail he struck the two 
starboard oars, cutting them through as & 
chaffcutter would cut straws, and all but cap- 
sizing the boat. The crew had pulled away 
none too soon. 

Left at large to his own devices, the whale 
seemed to lose heart. He stopped, trembled 
with a great trembling, and then turned 
slowly round on his back. A ringing cheer 
told us that all was over, and that at last the 
breath had left its huge mansion. When 
we came where he was, we saw only a life- 
less carcass floating on the water. How 
changed in death from what he was in life! 
All his vast energy was clean gone. It was 
as though an active volcano had become 
suddenly extinct! 

The crew wiped the blood from their faces, 
and then leisurely proceeded to “ tie their 
prize. They tied the dend whale between 
the stern of their boat and the prow of ours; 
sail was hoisted ; and in two hours from his 
death thanks to the shoreward breeze— our 
prey was safely beached and beyond the 
reach of the long line of man-eating sharks 
that followed in our wake, and had already 
helped themselves to large quantities of our 
whale. 
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A TIGER HUNT AT CALCUTTA. 


By Patrick BOOTE. 


A Bengal Tiger. 
(Drawn for the “Boy's Own Paper " by ERNEST GRISET.) 
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T order to explain how a tiger hunt was 

possible at Calcutta in the year 1880, it 
will be necessary to take my readers back to 
the year 1856 and all the way to the King- 
dom of Oudh ! 

In that year, Oudh's last king, Wajid Ali 
Shah by name (crowned in 1847), was deposed 
by the British Government and removed to 
Calcutta, because he would not behave him- 
self. Living a selfish and tyrannical life in 
his palace at Delhi, his country was so 
overrun and plundered by his own unpaid 
soldiery that the people were reduced to the 
most abject misery, and the numerous petty 
chiefs, like our own barons of old, fortified 
their several keeps, turning the surrounding 
plain into dense impenetrable jungle, and set 
him at defiance. 

Then John Bull stepped in, in the name of 
mercy and judgment, and the tyranny and 
cruelty which had overshadowed the people 
through countless generations was taken 
away to return no more. 

The famous mutiny which shortly followed 
was a dark and terrible time in Oudh, but 
you must bear in mind that that was the 
work of the native army aided by all the 
ruffians whom the Pax Britannica had 
deprived of their usual occupation of blood- 
shed and robbery. The simple peasantry 


had nothing to do with it, and to their good: 
offices many of our countrymen and women. 


owed their lives. 

Well, as I have said, Wajid Ali Shah was 
brought to Calcutta, and a long range of 
handsome buildings, each standing .in its 
own large garden at Garden Reach, was put 
at his disposal, for himself, his harem, and 


numerous hangers on. He died some dozen 
years ago, but till then a fat spongy-looking 
old gentleman might be seen any evening 
taking the air on the Strand Road in an 
ancient palka-gari (a peculiar kind of car- 
riage used by the natives of India) preceded 
by two mounted natives in military guise 
and bearing gaily pennoned lance shafts ; 
and it was not easy to realise that this 
harmless-looking old man was the last 
tyrant of Oudh. 

He was allowed a royal income (much 
more than he ever earned honestly in his 
life), most of which went on what we would 
term fads, the most expensive of all perhaps 
being his menagerie. It was in connec- 
tion with this menagerie that our tiger hunt 
took place ! 

A very fine pair of these animals had been 
captured somewhere up country, and 
promptly purchased by his ex-majesty, who 
was always on the look-out for such oppor- 
tunities, or, to put it more correctly perhaps 
—his was a well-known market. 

The “dens” formed a long, high, and 
broad wall, parallel with the Hooghly, 
enclosing on one side the palace gardens 
into which the doors opened, and at times 
did not close again, as was apparent a day or 
two after the arrival of the above tigers, 
when they were discovered sunning them- 
selves in the open. 
. No doubt you have often seen in our 
home papers accounts of wild animals 
escaping from travelling circuses, and how the 
attendants gathered round and “ chevied ”’ 
them back to their cages. But such have 
been long in captivity and have learned to 
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look on men as their masters! So had not 
the royal pair at Garden Reach. They had 


not been more than a week in durance, and 
within a few seconds of their escape they 
had the whole garden to themselves! 

Messengers were sent off to the Fort for 
soldiers to come and shoot the terrible 
beasts ; but long before they could arrive, 
Superintendent Hill of the Calcutta police, 
firing from the top of the wall, killed one 
with a single shot, the other escaping by 
swimming the Hooghly, half a mile wide, 
and reaching the shelter of the Botanical 
Gardens. 

I think I have already told you in a 
previous yarn that these gardens are the 
great place for Calcutta picnic parties, and 
that hardly a day passes in the cold season 
without numbers of Europeans, principally 
ladies and children, taking their lunch in 
the shade of the wide-spreading trees. Well, 
it was the season then, and Mr. Hill (who 
had followed Stripes across) had not gone 
far before he came on a large party having 
“a good time,” unconscious of their danger. 
His warnings they laughed to scorn, but lie 
had not long left them when the unwelcome 
Visitor appeared in their midst, and their 
mirth quickly gave place to terror. For- 
tunately they all screamed in chorus, which 
so alarmed the tiger that he made off 
without harming them ; and- now a panic- 
strieken crowd—they were thankful to be 
convoyed to & place of safety by Mr. Hill 
with his rifle. 

The Calcutta Botanical Gardens are 
Government property, and are managed by 
three Europeans whose houses stand within 
the grounds, and within & very short time, 
and before the alarm had spread, both the 
junior officers were badly mauled, one subsc- 
quently dying of his wounds. They were 
attending to their duties in different parts of 
the garden and did not see the tiger until he 
sprang upon them. 

Later on, Hill was joined by Super- 
intendent Robertson, also of the Calcutta 
Police, who brought with him his orderly, 
a gigantic Sikh, six feet four in his stockings 
(if he wore any) and broad in proportion. 
He was getting up in years and his hair was 
well streaked, but his conduct on this occa- 
sion proved that the pluck which had won 
him his numerous medals and clasps (which 
he wore ona cord round his neck like a neck- 
lace) had not grown rusty for lack of use. 

These three continued their search on foot, 
while two young military officers, who also 
put in an appearance, took up a post on the 
upper verandah of the Superintendent's 
house and waited for the tiger to come and 
be shot. This he very obligingly did, lashing 
his tail and showing his teeth—seeming to 
say, Oh, if I could only get up to you " ; but 
the lady of the house was nervous about 
firearms at such close quarters, and a pro- 
longed interview between hunters and hunted 
ended in nothing! 

“The shades of eve” were beginning to 
fall ere the venturesome trio came across 
their quarry in a bamboo tope" (copse). 

Now anything more beautiful, in its own 
way, than a bamboo tope is not easy to 
imagine, but it is not a safe place to enter 
in search of tigers. The stems grow close 
together, about six inches in diameter, 
tapering like a fishing-rod, and growing to a 
height of fifty or sixty feet. They have no 
branches, but along their whole length they 
throw out numberless “twigs’’ bearing a 
mass of soft silver-grey foliage. 

The only way of getting animals to break 
cover from such thickets is for a yelling 
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crowd to advance on the one side, while the 
sportsman stands ready on the other. 

There is quite a considerable native com- 
munity on the outskirts of the gardens, and 
the orderly was not long in collecting a 
multitude armed with tom-toms (drums), pots 
and pans, and anything else that would help 
to make a din. They came most willingly, 
not feeling safe while their natural enemy 
lived, and, like all natives, having unbounded 
faith in the power of a sahib to kill any- 
thing. They also knew that whatever 
happened they themselves were quite safe, as 
noanimal would stand up to the noise they 
meant to make. 

The old warrior having rejoined his chief, 
begged so earnestly to be allowed to use the 
spare rifle he carried, that Hobertson re- 
luctantly yielded, on the strict condition, 
however, that he was not to fire until both 
the Europeans had done so, and then only if 
his bullet was needed. 

The signal given, the natives advanced in 
column, making an unearthly row ; and just 
when the two on watch were eagerly ex- 
pecting the tiger's appearance, a shot rang 
from within the tope and the orderly was 
found to be missing. 

Both rushed to that part of thetope whence 
the sound issued, and, peering in, they dis- 
covered the brave old Sikh prostrate on the 
ground with the snarling brute tearing and 
gnawing him. 

To fire was useless. Apart from the danger 
of hitting the man, so many bamboo stems 
intervened that aim could not be taken; so 
on hands and knees they pushed their way 
in, shouting as they went; and the tiger, 
dropping his victim, made his escape by the 
now unguarded side of the thicket. 

The orderly was found to be badly mauled, 
and his huge bulk greatly increased the 
difficulty of extricating him; but this at 
length accomplished, his wounds were 
roughly dressed and a *dhoolie" (covered 
hospital stretcher, carried by four men) bore 
him safely to hospital, where he quite re- 


covered — the Bengal Government subse- 


quently presenting him with one hundred 
rupees in recognition of his pluck. 

Darkness put an end to the stalking for 
that day, and the forest king made an un- 
disturbed dinner off a bullock which he 
found tethered in the compound (garden) of 
a native's house just beyond the hedge en- 
closing the gardens on the landward side. 

I had been in a fidget all day, knowing 
what was going on, but tied to office, and 
was greatly relicved to learn from Super- 
intendent Robertson in the evening; that 
there was still a chance to get my finger 
into the pie. Placing rifle and cartridges 
handy in my bedroom, I went to bed early, 
leaving strict orders for my buggy to be at 
the door at 3 a.M., my“ bearer” duly in- 
structed to sleep outside my door (natives 
sleep comfortably anywhere) and to call me 
at 2.30, bringing my “Chota hazree" 
(“little breakfast "' of coffee, bread and butter, 
and fruit), as no sensible man in India goes 
out in the raw morning air on an empty 
stomach. 

As usual in India, the above well-laid 
plan did not work out, and I had to get up 
in good time and call my servants; but “all's 
well that ends well," and in pitchy dark- 
ness (the moon had gone down) I started on 
my three miles drive. 

The road, crossing the Howrnh bridge, 
through the large suburb of that name, then 
turning sharp to the left over the East India 
Railway bridge, follows the lay of the, river, 
and is fairly good, so I had no difficulty in 
keeping a good pace to the main entrance 
gate of the gardens, which to my surprise I 
found wide open. 

Some half-mile back I had passed four 
howdahed elephants drawn up by the road- 
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side, awaiting the advent of a certain well- 
known sporting nobleman and party from 
Government House, and felt somewhat 
afraid that there were too many shikaries 
about to give an amateur much of a chance. 

With time on my side, however, I drove 
straight in by the open gate, and had not 
gone far when a figure, mutHed to the ears 
in a huge ulster, emerged from a side path, 
and Hilljoined me. Knowing how absolutely 
devoid of fear the man was, I had felt certain 
he would not leave the gardens while the 
tiger remained there in life, and had come 
with the intention of joining him, but hardly 
expected to find him so soon. Had I 
entered on fcot, the probability is I should 
not have found him at all; but the clatter 
of my horse's feet on the hard road had 
given me a companion whose certain shoot- 
ing would to some extent compensate for 
my more erratic performances with the 
ritle. 

He had been searching the bushes all 
night, having first built a * matchan” 
(platform) in a tree over the “kill” and 
stationed a couple of native policemen 
thereon, with orders to fire and scare the 
tiger away should he return for his supper, 
but on no account to hit him. He had also 
substituted a living bullock for the dead 
one! 

Leaving the horse and buggy standing 
where I got out. I could not help admiring 
the Oriental stoicism of the Mohammedan 
syce (groom). He was unarmed, the tiger 
might spring out on him at any moment, but 
it was his master's orders—kismet! And the 
two sahibs had rifles in their hands, and 
weren't they just going away to shoot the 
Bagh (tiger) ? 

We agreed that Hill was to fire first if we 
were lucky in our quest, and I to reserve my 
fire (our guns were muzzle-loaders), and the 
fact is I had all along fully intended to wait 
till the tiger was about to spring, as I 
understood that tigers were in the habit of 
setting themselves for their spring, thereby 
laying themselves open to a bullet between 
the eves. This was how it worked out in 
one’s imagining —how it works out in fact, I 
am told, is generally left for the tiger to 
relate. I was youngand a sailor! 

Hill had heard one shot about midnight 
from the direction of the trap he had laid, 
and regretted that he had not remained there 
instead of wandering about all night as he 
had done; bat knowing that it was useless to 
return after the beast had been warned off, 
he had continued his, so far, useless search, 
in which I now joined him. 

For two long hours we wandered about 
serutinising every bit of cover, but in vain; 
and at last the grey dawn crept through the 
thick foliage, and just as the sun rose, two 
shots rang out on the still morning air, and, 
hurrying along. we met the two military 
officers who had had the interview with the 
tiger the previous afternoon, and who now 
informed us that the hunt was over. We 
were much struck with their formidable 
armament; in addition to their rifles, each 
carried in his belt a heavy revolver and a 
cruel-looking dagger. They had evidently 
come out prepared for a hand-to-hand 
encounter. 

We were too much chagrined to enter into 
conversation with our successful rivals, as 
we considered them, and, proceeding, soon 
reached the place where Hill the previous 
night had laid his trap, which was his 
own property, as he had purchased both the 
bullock and the materials for the matchan. 
There lay Stripes in all his beauty, and a 
magnificent fellow he was, despite a bullet- 
hole between his eyes and another in his 
ride. There also stood the tethered bullock 
with its patient eves (I think centuries of 
cruelty on the part of their native masters 


have made the Indian bullock the saddest- 
eyed animal on earth), the deep scars on his 
poor lean shoulders showing where the tiger 
had struck him when he sprang. 

The story is not a pretty one to tell, but I 
give no names. It seemed the magistrate of 
the district, with whom the two officers had 
been dining, had come to hear (how I do not 
know) of the trap Hill had laid, and after 
that gentleman left had come along, turned 
away the native police and taken possession 
of the platform. The police dare not disobey 
the * Magistrate Sahib." About midnight, 
the moon shining almost as clear as daylight 
on the bullock in the open glade, the tiger 
had suddenly sprung on the animal, present- 
ing his head fair to the watchers, when the 
representative of the law shot him between 
the eves, killing him on the spot. This 
was the shot Hill had heard. 

It is never safe to at once approach an 
apparently dead tiger, though exception 
night perhaps be made in favour of one 
with a bullet through his brain. But our 
sportsmen were not minded to make any 
exception, and the dead monarch kept them 
up that tree for fully six long hours, nor did 
they venture down until both the officers had 
a shot, one, fortunately for the skin, missing. 
The animal being young and the captive of a 
week only, the skin was a very fine one, only 
marred by the bullet-hole. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


ABOUT POSTAGE-STAMPS. 


From the second edition of Whitfield King & Co.'s 
(Ipswich) “ Universal Standard Catalogue of the 
Tostage-Stamps of the World," which comprises all 
postave-stamps known to be issued to the present 
month and gives the market value of each, some 
interesting facts may be gathered. The total number 
of all known varieties of postage-stamps issued by all 
the Governments of the world up to the present time 
is 14,026. Of this number 133 have been issued in 
Great Britain and 4,068 in the various British Colonies 
and Protectorates, leaving 10,425 for the rest of the 
world. Dividing the totals amongst the Continents, 
Europe issued 3.565. Asia 2,773, Africa 2,466, America 
4,795, and Oceania 1,027. 

A comparison of these figures with thoze published 
twelve months ago will show that the following new 
varieties of stamps have been issued during the past 
year : Europe 206, Asia 202, Africa 146, America 139, 
and Oceania 192, a total of 815 for the year. The United 
States has issued more varieties of postage-stamps 
than any other country, the number being 295. Next 
in order comes Spain with 252, followed by Nicaragua 
with 262, Salvador 230, Uruguay 217, Mexico 214, Cuba 
212, and the Philippines 210. Boyaca, Dahomey, Las 
Bela (Baluchistan), Poland, Tierra del Fuego, and 
Waudhlwan have each found a solitary specimen suffice 
for their postal needs, 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


“L.” writes from North Carlton, Melbourne: “ Yon 
may not know your glorious paper is the leading boys 
magazine around this district. I get the monthly parts 
of the B. O. P. and lend them to the boys around me 
who cannot get them. Some of the boys lend me in 
return different kinds of books—one ot the many ad- 
vantages of taking in the * B. O. P.“. 


ar 


LIFE'S VICTORIES. 


“THANK God, temptation is not sin: there is a verv 
plain boundary-liue between them. The hymn puts +t 
well : 

* * Yield not to temptation, 
For yielding is sin. 


My temptation becomes my sin only when I yield to 
it: my tempter cannot sin for me, or compel me to sin 
against my will. Eve sinned only when she consented, 
Christ was sorely tempted, but He did no sin, tor His 
will was not won over, ‘My son, if sinners entice 
thee, consent thou not.“ That is it. Your temptation 
is your trial, but not your transgression. If, like 
Christ, you. say no, the temptation wiil add to your 
strength. The savage believes that the soul of every 
foe he slays enters into him and increases his power. 
So jt is with every temptation you vanquish.” 
JAMES WEI. IFR. D D. 


THE BOY'S OWN CAMERA CLUB. 
By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.) 


CLOUDS. 


6 photographically considered, may be said to 
be the production of quite recent duys. A few 
years ago no photographer troubled his hend abont 
them in the least—nay more, he actually preferred the 
blank white sky which we still ofteu see in the show- 
cases of professionals in small country towns and 
places where the light of “Art” is still hidden in the 
vista of the future. 

Nevertheless, for any amateur photographer who 
aspires to take a good place in the ranks of those 
whose works adorn the walls of the “Salon” or the 
Royal Photographic Society Exhibition, a. knowledge 
of Clouds and how to produce them is quite essential. 
In point of fact it seems to meto be quite a craze in 
some quarters—so much so that one might say that 
the centre of interest, which used to be on the earth, 
is now in the sky ! No doubt the change from things 
earthy to things celestial is good, but one cannot at 
times help being amused when one hears a critic 
indulge in vapid declamation as to the beauties ofa sky 
in some print, while the foreground is evidently 
considered by him to be beneath the notice of any 
sensible man ! 

Withont carrying our ideas to such a point of “high 
art" that we cannot even contemplate the terrestrial 
lobe with feelings of satisfaction as seen in the 
average print, I propose to discourse on how to get not 
only the foreground of a picture but also the sky, and, 
if possible, which is by far the best thing to do, to get 
both of them on the same plate. 

For it is comparatively easy to get both clouda and 
landscape on two separate plates, simply taking two 
photographs of the required scene, one with a slow 
exposure for the foreground and the other with an 
“instantaneous” exposure for the clouds, If the 
camera is left in the same place between the exposures, 
in such a case you willobvicusly have on one plate the 
foreground with a perfectly blank sky, and on the 
ether the clouds in all their beauty, bnt the foreground 
«o wofully nnder-exposed as to be of no value. Now 
printing a photo in the ordinary way with the first 
one, and afterwards substituting the second to supply 
the clouds (taking care, of course, that the join 
between the two does not show, nor any part get twice 
exposed, hy shading the foreground of the cloud 
negative with a handkerchief thrown over it while 
printing), you will get the complete effect asit actually 
appeared in nature. 

The great art is, however, to get both foreground 
and clouds on the same plate, aud thus avoid all 
bother as to printing separatelv, nnd a!so get the 
eloudg as they were really at the time of exposure. 
There are one or two methods of doing this, which I 
can only designate by the title of “ dodges.” 

1. You may use a “rebounding” shutter. This is 
one which rises from the bottom, above the front of the 
lens, turns at the highest point and returns to the 
peint from which it started. The result of this is 
that the foreground gets less exposure than the sky, 
as you will see if you think the matter out. A shutter 
of this kind with a pneumatic release that enables the 
exposure to be male slowly, the shutter opening when 
the bulb is pressed and shutting when it is released. is 
the best thing of all in its way. There is one thing 
better still, and that isa shutter in which the sliding 
part flies up in front of the lens when it reaches the 
top, and forms a sky shade in addition to the motion 
required. 

2. Failing n shutter of the right sort yon can simply 
use thecap. Take it nearly off the front of the lens, 
and then by a quick motion of your hand, which 
nothing but practice will teach you how to accomplish 
satisfactorily, take it off so that the cap forms a flapas 
just describei—te. the bottom is uncovered first, and as 
soon as the top is uucoverel you shut it down 
again. Imagine that the top of the cap is hinged to 
the hood of the lens, and open it as if it worked on the 
hinge, and you will get it all right. 

I assure you that gold medal pictures can be taken 
by this dodge! As to the apparatus required—the 
usual form of lens will suffice—/.e. a rectilincar, or one 
of the new “anastigmatic ” type. The camera should 
be set up with the swing back in its normal position— 
i.e. with the glass perpendicular to the optical axis of 
the lens. 

Plates may be of any kind usually employed by the 
aperator, but they should be slow ones, us better 
density can usually be obtained on these, Also, it is 
much preferable to use “ :sochromatic " plates, as the 
colour values of tbe light and dark clouds, etc., are 

uch better rendered thereby. 

Ncreens.—In addition to the isochromatie plates a 
vellow screen may be employed, not too dark, however, 
or the result may be rather unnatural in tone. The 
yellow screen increases the necessary exposure con- 
siderably, but you will get information ou this point 
when you get your isochromatic plates. 

Exposure.—This must be found more or less by 
practice. It should not be too long on the one hand, 
or you will get a thin negative without proper lines of 
demarcation between the clouds, nor too short on the 
other hand, or the contrast between the clouds and the 
sky behind them is not well rendered. On the whole, 
yerhaps it is better to give rather too much exposure 
than too little, and correct in atter-development. 

Develop ment.— This is, of course, conducted as usual, 
but I mav remark that you must carry on the develop- 
ment unti] all traces of the clouds have disappeared 
from tie plate, or their image will be too faint when 
tic piate is fixed, Of course you uo not want the fore- 
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ground, but it is better in practice to allow a very thin 
line of it to appear at the bottom of the negative. as 
this marks the bottom when completed, and prevents 
your printing the clouds into another picture upside 
down—a thing by no means unconunon in amateurs’ 
pictures, but which an experienced hand would notice 
directly when examining the resulting print! 
Always get the foreground level with the bottom line 
of the focussing screen when setting up the camera, 
otherwise the sky will slant either to right or left of 
the plate. The best place of all for cloud photography is 
over the open sea. Here there are no trees or chimneys 
to interfere with the sky, and, moreover, the clouds over 
the sea are often very grand in their outlines and 
arrangement. With regard to the development itself, 
there is another dodge which sometimes helps to get a 
good cloud effect on the same negative as the fore- 
ground—viz. to hold up the dish containing the develop- 
ing plate at such an angle that the developer only acts 
on the foreground, and not on the sky the whole of the 
time. The result of this is, of course, to under-develop 
the sky, so that, the top not being «o dense as usual, 
the clouds print through. But in doing this one has 
to take the greatest care to keep the dish continually 
on the move, or the line between sky and foreground 
will show. It is not, as a rule, a very safe expedient, 
and if you are developing a valuable negative of some- 
thing you cannot take again, perhaps you had better 
not try it. At the same time, I Aare done many in 
that way which have given good results. 

Printing.—This I have already touched upon, at the 
beginning of this article, and in other ones in the 
“B.O.P.” The first negative of the landscape is 
printed in the usual way, and the resulting print is 
taken and placed behind the cloud negative. The 
landscape is shaded from the light by throwing over it 
n handkerchief or cloth adjusted as far as possible to 
the outline of the top line of the landscape. In doing 
this you need not trouble about (aie black lines, 
spires, branches of trees, ete., sticking up against the 
sky, but if a large tower of a lighter colour than the 
sky is in front you must shale it as best vou can, or 
the clouds will show if printed across it. It is best not 
to print the clouds too dark, as the effect: somewhat 
mars the beauty of the landscape if they are darker 
than they would naturally be in reality. At the same 
time you must allow for their becoming slightly lighter 
when the print is toned, for you will lose them 
altogether if not printed sufficiently deep. In the case 
of bromide paper you have, of course. to judge by 
experience as to the amount of exposure required. 
When printing in this way, you shonld keep the hand- 
kerchief moving while the exposure is going on, to 
avoid any line between the landscape and the clouds. 
In the case of ordinary printing on silver paper, if 
printed by diffused light (not sunlight) you will get no 
line if the cloth is only lightly thrown over the land- 
scape portion, but even then it is an additional precau- 
tion to move the position of the cloth from time to 
time. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[Twenty-Seconp ANNUAL SERIES. | 


Writing Competition. 
[Continued from page 511.] 
(Age 18.) 

Prize—10s 6d. 


WILLIAM JOHN ALLAN, 29 Chapel Place, 
Street, Liverpool. 


Erskine 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names stand in order of merit.] 


Thomas Oliver, 2 Albert Terrace, South Shields: 
Stanley W. Gully, 263 Gilas Street, Adelaide, South 
Australia ; Henry Francis Taylor, Padstow Villa, 
Weston-super-Mare; Maude M. A. Blair, Bridge of 
Allan, N.B.: Bernard Francis Northcote Till. & 
Melville Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham ; Archibald 
William MacCallum, 17 North Park Street, Glasgow ; 
Richard James Delf, 101 City Road, Lakenhar, 
Norwich; John Percy Cox, 46 Elm Street, Cardiff: 
Charles Albert Walker, St. Philip's School, 92 Smyth 
Street, Georgetown, British Guiana ; James E. Dennison, 
Warwickshire Reformatory, Weston, Leamington; Lily 
Hamilton, St. Rumon's, Tavistock: D. Hebenton, 
Gralhamsland Estate, Badulla, Ceylon; Henry A. 
Townsend, 20 London Road, Clapton, N.E.; John 
Eden Ball, Station Hoad, Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire ; 
Albert Hastings, 8 Humberstone Road, Leicester: Evan 
Thomas, 26 Morris Lane, St. Thomas, Swansea; 
Robert Horton Best, 44 High Street, Rotherham ; 
Herbert J. K. Field. Ingle-neuk," 5 Piermont Road, 
East Dulwich, S. h.: William S. Lea, 4 St. John's Hill, 
Tenhy, South Wales ; William I. Godwin, The Rosarium, 
Ashbourne; Ernest Wright, Warwickshire Refor- 
matory, Weston, Leamington; Alfred James Morris, 
13 Great Brickkiln Street, Wolverhampton, 


(Age 19.) 
Prize—10s. 6d. 
GEORGE HERBERT HAYWOOD, Albany, West Australia. 
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CERTIFICATES. 


Ethel Harston, 12 Monks Road, Lincoln; Kate 
Gertrude Johns, 13 Tredegar Road, Bow; David Pear- 
son Robinson, 35 Wood Street, Maryport ; John Cushing 
Eales White, 47 Lancaster Park, Richmond, Surrey ; 
Philip Maclagan Henderson, 15 Castlegate, Berwick- 
on-Tweed ; Henry Welch, Helsby, near Warrington : 
Joan Johnson, Devonshire House, Youghal, co. Cork, 
e : Henry S. Black, Nassau N. P. Bahames, West 
Indies. 


(Age 20.) 
Prize—10s. 6d. 


GEORGE JAMES ENDACOTT, 22 Parr Street, Newtown, 
Exeter. 


CERTIFICATES. 


W. A. Carter, 13 Henwood Road, Rotherhithe, S.E. 3 
Richard Harrison Walker, 43 Russell Street, Hull: 
Ralph Thomas, Wyck Rissington, Stow-on-the-Wold ; 
William Brookes, 55 Waterloo Street, Tipton, Staffs ; 
Samuel W. H. Humm, 37 Mall Chambers, Kensington, 
W.; Leonard Smith, The Oaks, Rosebank, near Cape 
Town, C.C.: M. Annie Laurie, Nat. School, Swaleclifke, 
Canterbury ; Wilton Alferd Williams, Great Record 
Mineral Water Springs, Queen's Road, Clarendon Park, 
Leicester. 


(Age 21-24.) 
Prize—10s, 6d. 
CATHERINE A. VERNON, “ Holmleigh,” 
Beds, 


Dunstable, 


CERTIFICATES, 


John Robert Johnson, 31 Osborne Avenue, South 
Shields; Florence Elizabeth Williams, ** Glenwood,” 
Queen's Road, Clarendon. Park, Leicester; E. Jessie 
Vincent, co Mrs. Hutchison, Ivy Bank, Leytonstone ; 
George Charles Hull, 42 Linhope Street, Dorset. Square, 
London, J. W.: William Hateh Harding, 32 Ince Green 
Lane, Higher Ince, Wigan; Amy C. J, Pine. 35 College 
Street, Chelsea, . W.: William T. W. Tatnell, 47 
Brampton Road, St. Annes Road, South Tottenham: 
John B. Wheuteroft, ejo Y. M. C. A. Shefficide ; Arthur 
W. Coulson, 5 Algernon Road, Rotton Park; Wiliam 
Norman Wilson, 17 Silverdale, Sydenham, S.E.: 
Fleming William Goddard, 76 Brookdale Road, Hoe 
Street, Walthamstow. 


(Orer age.) 
Prize--]10s. 64. 


JAMES DAWSON HALEY (age 57), 4 Raeberry Street, 
Glasgow. : 


CERTIFICATES, 


Wilfrid James Lewis, 52 Oakthorpe Road, Oxford: 
Nelly Bruford Side, 2 Maismore Terrace, Peckham 
Park Road, SE; G. A. M Wilson, Rose Cottage, 
Culeaboek, Inverness: George Pontin, Church House, 
Yapton, Arundel; Thomas Green, 9 Crackenedge 
Terrace, Dewsbury, Yorks; William John Hall, 14 
l'ier Terrace, South Shields ; Mary Gillespie Godby, 28 
Regent Street, Shirley, Southampton. 
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A FACT FROM THE BOARD 
SCHOOLS. 


H never missed a single day 
At school—he never stopped away 
For sickness or for truant play. 


“Good boy!” ‘exclaimed th’ approving Board ; 
* Good boy indeed, with learning stored!“ 
And gave a medal as reward. 


But how, they queried, could it be— 
Such wondrous regularity ?— 
Had he no childish malady ?— 


No chicken-pox or ailment small 
That to the boyish lot befall? 
* Yes," ssid the boy, “hed had them all.” 


Oh boy deserving of all praise '— 
Not to encroach on learning's ways— 
Hed * had them /4 the holidays." 


Oh virtuous lad :- when other bors 
Distressed their friends with strife and noise— 
He nursed the mensles' homely joys. 


Or when the lads went forth in flocks, 
In cricket shirt or football socks, 
He took the mumps or chicken-pox. 


Oh noble lad, oh prodigy ! 
I marvel, when I think of thee, 
What will thy future record be? 
A. LESLIE. 


Noticr To CONTRIBUTORS.— Al? manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPEđN should be addressed to the 
L ditor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have (he name 
and address Of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in anu accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given, Miscellaneous voluntary Contributions 
are submitted in (00 Great numbers to be returned unless 
S'QINDS are sent to cover postage, and the ditor cannot 
correspond rega rding them, or hold Mine in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss. 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent 
to the Office is 40 great thata considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn Jor consideration 
arrives, 

Payment for accepted man “scripts is made on Publication 
oF the monthly part Containing therm, Lhe receipt 
conveus the copuright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to Publish such orks separately, 
Republication by authors on heir own account must 
alicaus be the subject of special arrangement before 
submilling their USS. 


— 


10 CORRESPONDENTS. —Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
lion —the sending of slumped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of anu general interest are given 
Un these columns in due course. 


— — — — 


NATURALIST. —1, Pebble-polishing was in Parts 7 and 8 
of our * Indoor Games," price sixpence each), 2. Ata 
fishing-tackle shop. 3. No hance of making a 
living at it ; do not try it unless you havea private 
income or ean treat it merely as a hobby, 4. Prob- 
ably he would, but do not seud them here, Write 
first and ask him, 


J. F. and C. M.—See answers to other correspondents, 
'e have no Space to spare to auswer the same ques- 
tions every fortnight, 


XNOPHEN.— There is some mistake in the reference, 
There is no such article in the volume, 


RANCHER,.—Yoy would Probably get a list of such 
books by writing to the Emigrants’ Information 
Office, 31 Broadway, Westminster, of the High Com- 
missioner for Canada, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
In both cases the information Would be official and 
up-to-date. 


A. H. B, ( Barbados —Thanks.: but we can scarcely 
use them, nor can We possibly undertake to read and 
criticise amateur verses, Editors are particularly 
busy people, If you want to know about where you 
stand in verse-writing, you should join in our various 
Verse competitions, 
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“ She is sinking.” 


PREITY FOLLY'": 


A VOYAGE OF STIR AND STRESS. 


e 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


Author of “ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” “ The Convict 
S" ip," "^ The Frozen Pi rate," etc. 


(4llustrated by G. E. ROBERTSON.) 


CHAPTER X.— THE DIDMOUSE.”’ 


J is good to know the names of the planets; 

it is also good to know their coloars—to be 
able to say that Mars is a reddish ochre, 
Uranus pale green, Saturn dull yellow, Venus 
brilliant straw, Mercury pale ash, Neptune 
green. )ecause these colours üre like poems 
interpolating the dryer sort of astronomical 
studies. The li "hts of the heavens, their 
various tinctures and degrees of splendour, are 
the romance ol the divine science which deis 
with the glory and the greatness of the God 
on high. 

Vnd it is thus of the sea: it is good to know 
how to reef, scrub decks, control an engine, 
inove a wheel. trim a lamp, heave the log, and 
the like: but it is also good to know the life 
that lies vithin and the life that lies without 
the steamboat or the sailing ship: the romani 
of the saloon, the quality of the human nature 
you find in the forecastle, the cares, passions, 
and solicitudes of the commander, the eino— 
tions excited by the ery “ Man overboard!” 
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the delight inspired by the vision of the 
sun-clothed passing ship. 

For life at sea would be unendurable 
were it ,wholly formed of shipboard 
routine and the salt that spreads receding 
from the bow as the ship advances. 

Thoughts to this effect were in Dolt's 
mind when he resolved to marry the 
couple. Four boys had been committed 
to his charge; they had been sent to sea 
under him to find out by personal experi- 
ence whether they would like to be sailors 
or not. He would not be going far enough 
in his interpretation of the character of 
the duties imposed upon him if he limited 
his tuition to navigation and practical 
seamanship. The incidents which are 
the apparel and colour of the life of the 
deep, the attributes of the calling, the 
radiation of the object shone upon by the 
many-hued light of the star of truth, 
were, as they came along, to be made the 
most of. 

A wedding at sea was an incident, and 
an uncommon one. Bolt defied his pre- 
judices to discharge what he considered 
his duty. But for this excellent quality 
of dutifulness the old shell would rather 
have seen Mrs. Swan and her little ship- 
mate at the bottom of the ocean than 
splice them. 

Some time before two o’clock a couple 
of the youngsters covered the table with 
a big red ensign. The boys had no gifts 
to present; there were no shops over the 
side where marriage presents could be 
purchased. But they had asked the old 
skipper to give them half a sovereign 
apiece out of the allowance money which 
he had received from their fathers, and 
this sum of. two pounds had already been 
handed to Mrs. Swan in the name of the 
four young fellows by; Daniell, who was 

thought to be the best talker amongst 
them. 

It was a fine afternoon, and the sun- 
shine in that cabin was brighter, swecter, 
more appealing in play of ripple and in 
the flash of colour than even tho beams of 
tall candlesin a cathedral. Bolt's Prayer- 
Book lay. upon the table and Bolt stood“ 
before it, and on his left hand was the 
log-book. He was nervous; his features 
worked a little. He, with the hoarse 


I 


The 


to smooth the expression of shipwreck 
out of the bends and indents of her 
bonnet. But her face was fresh for forty 
years of age; her mouth was agreeable 
with good humour and a kind heart. She 
was slightly flushed, and her eyes were 
bright, and she sank a little curtsey to 


the Captain and the young gentlemen 
before she took her place alongside 


Daniell, who was to give her away. 

Jacob looked clean and sheepish. He 
had good-humouredly endured the jokes 
of the forecastle, but these young gentle- 
men on either hand of the table, well 
bred, self-possessed, were to this poor 
little sailor as is the presence of royalty 
to a nervous singer. The crew had 
enabled him by loans to rig himself out 
for this solemn departure. He wore 
Larfin's best jacket, a shirt belonging to 
Toby Sweer, Sammy Rod's shoes, and 
the cook's shore- going silk handkerchief. 
Larfin's jacket was a big fit for a little 


man, but on the whole Jacob made a For as in going by a house we sometimes 


seemly sight in that small cabin, and the 
boys’ observation had not failed them when 
they affirmed that they saw signs of 
breeding in the man’s weather- worn face, 
and more especially in the chiselling of his 
nostrils and mouth. 

„There is no call," began Bolt.“ to ask 
here if there is anybody who objects to 
this marriage. Everybody aboard this 
ship was a stranger to these two parties 
down to yesterday." 

* Beg pardon, Captain," exclaimed the 
voice of Mr. Paul Jones in the skylight; 
“may I say a word 2" 

All gazed up greatly astonished by this 
interruption. Both lids of the skylight 
lay open, and Mr. Jones at the weather- 
lid stood looking down. figure and face as 
visible as sunshine could submit them. 

“What do you want to sav?" ex- 
claimed Bolt, looking upwards with an 
expression composite with reverence and 
the irritation of interruption. 

“I would simply ask, sir," said Mr. 
Jones, “if it wouldn't have been fairer if 
Mrs. Swan had been given a little more 
time to think over this splicing job.” 

“I have had plenty of time to think," 
cried Mre. Swan, flushing to the hair on 
her brow, “and I cannot understand what 


throat of the sea, was about to read * you mean bv interrupting the ceremony.” 


passage after passage of incomparably 
beautiful and solemn prose in the presence 
of four pairs of educated and critical 
young cars. Then again he was besieged 
by so keen a sense of the sacredness ‘of 
the office he was to discharge that he was 
almost awed by the weight of his responsi- 
bility. He would rather have worked a 
ship on the wrong tack out of a cyclone 
than have undertaken the obligation of 
yoking together two people who might 
end in leading the lives of cats and dogs. 
It was like taking a life by hanging a 
man as a public executioner. 

The boys stood on each side of the 
table. They were dressed in their best, 
and looked smart in buttons and clean 
collars. Mrs. Swan came out of her 
berth, and Jacob Robinson was ushered 
by Wells down the companion steps. 
Wells would have lingered, but Bolt with 
a flourish of his fist sent him up the 
ladder again.“ 

It cannot be said that Mrs. Swan's 
bridal attire was such as any young lady |, 
who may chance to read this story would 
Wish to be married in. There was no art 


“Ay! what d'xe mean?” shouted up 
little Jacob through the skylight. 

“I know what I mean,” replied the 
mate calinly ; “and I say hurrying Mrs. 
Swan isn't giving others or herself a fair 
chance.” 

„Are vou standing up there as an im- 
pediment ? " called out Captain Bolt. 

„God forbid," promptly answered the 
mate. ‘It’s little Robinson down there 
who's the impediment.” 

Bolt surveyed the imate anxiously, sus- 
pecting that he was tipsy. As the man 


|. exhibited no symptoms of intoxication the 


old skipper exclaimed : 

* Mr. Jones, Ill thank you to remove 
yourself from that there skyhght and 
attend to the brig.” 

The mate's form vanished. Mrs. Swan's 
bright eyes threatened tears and Jacob's 
face had lost its reverent look. The boys 
held their countenances, but I am bound 
to sav that it was very near a loud laugh 
with them all. 

However, no sooner had Bolt beg: in to 
read than the contlicting moods in that 


little interior became akin, just as the 


t 
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prelusive wrangle of the orchestra stcals ae 
into harmony and music. The old salt alt 
read well. He read with fervour, No th 
heart such as his, worn by that long stress id 
called lite, but must have felt the eloquence, 1 77 
the beauty, the majestic solemnity of the an 
exhortations he recited, of the pravers pmi 
whose words trembled in his voice. The D 
boundless ocean-line framed a human nae 
picture then. It admitted of many intr- e 
pretations. The coster poet would have Ia 
jingled it into coarse laughter; the ocean d 
tramp novelist would have exalted it by a xu 


canvas of vulgar sailors, and a running AN 


accompaniment of “language” which is 2 
deemed to be the sailor's only, though 0 
much worse may be heard in the mouths Es 
of landsmen who frequent the haunts dc 
which the poet of the ocean tramp loves. ze 
In reality it was one of those scenes at, 
or pictures which give all true pathos, i 
al true poctry, all true romance to the’ 70 
inner and invisible lite of the passing ship. 2 
8 

wonder what human comedy, farce, vid 
tragedy, is being enacted behind those E 
gleaming plate-glass windows veiled by E: 
rich curtains, so of the ship that steams — ! ist 
or sails along do we conjecture the hidden E 
life: the rogue flying from the law; the i 


colonial bishop holding divine service in 
the saloon; the pale girl that is going to al 


Madeira to die, filled with hope as faithless Le 
in colour as the hectic in her check, asre- ->an 
morseless in deceit as the brilliance in her — 
eyes. X 

Bolt closed the Praver- Book and, over. in 


looked by the married couple, made the 
necessary entry in the log-book. "rn 

“I wish vonjoy,ma’am,”’ he said,shaking (d 
Mrs. Swan by the hand; and heinentally 
exclainied—* and I hope something may 
come along to carry ye both away froin p 
this brig soon. If Mr. Daniel's eves : 
don't improve, Mr. Bray is not going to 
thank me for increasing the expenses of 
the voyage.” 

It was a ceremony that must be L 
attended by refreshments and congratu- 
lation. Wells put a bottle, some biscuits, 
and cake on the table, and Bolt and the 
boys drank the health of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robinson. Whilst this was happening 
the forecastle bell was furiously rung. 

" What's that noise for?” shouted 
Bolt. 

“The news 'as got forward, sir," replied 
Wells, broadly grinning, "and they are 
ringing a joy peal.” 

It was a natural issue. There is much 
more of human kindness in this world | 
than of human ill-will. Here was a 
newly married couple. They were sup- 
posed to be happy. The general desire 
was to recognise their happiness, to pro- 
mote it by demonstrations of auity, and 
this on the whole is the way of the world 
of which our brig with her human comple- 
ment was but an atcm, though rich in 
power of illustration, just as a bucket-full 
of salt water will tell you as much about 
the constituents of the deep asa thousand 
leagues of ocean. 

* Until. we tranship you," said Boit, 
addressing the wedded pair a little stit y, 
“yon, nu anm, will continue in your 
quarters aft, and von of course, Rte binson. 
will go on livi ing forward.” 

Jacob knuckled his brow, his an 
Moppel n eurtsev, and. Bolt and the bows 
went on deck, followed by Robinson, w ho. 
after embracing his companion in suiter- 
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ing and now his messmate for life, left 
her to her thoughts. 

The forecastle joy-bell had ceased. 
The men were again at work about the 
little ship. One hanging in the rigging, 
one on some job neer the galley ; the 
cook and a fourth man  hove their 
witticisnis at the head of little Robinson 
before he vanished throuzh the forescuttle 
to regale himself with a pipe of tobacco. 

The mate trudged the deck a little 
moodily. Bolt again stared at him to 
make sure that he was not drunk, but 
only jealous. The afternoon was rich 
with colour; the wind had freshened and 
the brig was shouldering the foam off her 
weather bow with the stubborn energy of 
& traction-engine and the airy bounds and 
graces of a skirt dancer. On the star. 
board quarter was a great cloud like a 
square of purple carpet, fringed sunwards 
by bristling fibres of gold. The sky 
responded in a beautiful azure to these 
fingers of fire, painting the atmo- 
sphere beneath the cloud a soft moist 
violet which deepened its dye upon 
the starboard bow. But all to port was 
the fine weather of a clear sky and a saw- 
toothed line of horizon beyond the sinooth 
back of the surge that was arrayed in 
streaks and tatters of foam like a rent 
veil streaming from a swimming syren, 
some fabled beauty of the ocean whose 
white arms were the snow of the melting 
crest. 

Not just yet was the brig to pick up the 
north-east trade wind, but it was a sweet 
breeze that was now blowing, and the 
spirit and life of the sea were in the free 
and fluent motion of the metalled keel. 
The men had been promised a glass of 
grog in the first dog-watch. Any excuse 
with Jack for a fiddle and a dance! 
W hat is the life of the merchant sailor too 
often but a mighty darkness and suffering 
without a voice? A tot of grog, a few 
capers on the forecastle, an excuse to 
surrender one’s heart to the jocund 
memories of the shore, make a break in 
the monotony of the routine of which 
the ordinary landsman has no more 
knowledge than of the character of the 
bottom of a black well down which he 
peers. 

Sunset arrayed the brig in more 
splendonr than the raiment of Solomon 
in all his glory. Who could have gazed 
at that western sky and viewed without 
adoration the marvellous colours of the 
Divine painter whose incomprehensible 
and overwhelming mind in tints and 
dyes you shall find in any little flower 
you may chance to pick—the daisy with 
its fairy petals in the clasp of a tiny hand, 
the pansy that dies, the October rose 
whose loveliness is shaken into idle 
leaves by rude plucking? Did the 
romantic splendour of that western sky 
make any appeal to the boys’ sense of 
beauty? I will answer for none of them 
save Lothian, whose gaze at the glowing 
tapestry was that of the eye of an artist. 
It is familiarity that sinks the sublimest 
phenomena into commonplace. If sun- 
set occurred but once every quarter of a 
century, millions would assemble to view 
a picture as magnificent as the visions 
recorded by St. John. But sunset is as 
familiar a spectacle as the lamp-post or 
the house opposite. Sunset is not a 
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comet, which coming seldom fills the 
mind with fancies and admiration, which 
is talked about and solicits every eve 
with its mystery of sweeping silver mist. 
The sunset that evening was not a comet, 
and nobody but Lothian heeded it a 
moment. 

Larfin owned & fiddle which squeaked 
out sentimental tunes and sailors' dances 
to the quivering of his elbow. He seated 
himself on the forescuttle. The ship's 
company, including the two mates and the 
youngsters, numbered fourteen, a goodly 
complement for a vessel of the size of 
the Pretty Polly. But then four of them 
were young gentlemen who were strug- 
gling to find out if life at sea were worth 
living. 

With the exception of Captain Bolt and 
Mr. Paul Jones, all hands fell to dancing 
when Larfin with mopping and mowing 
head screwed out the Sultan” polka. 
The boys swung round in each other's 
arms. Daniell linked to Bray, and 
Smeaton to Lothian. But the newly 
married shipwrecked mariner, Robinson, 
sat alone on the foot of the cat-head watch- 
ing the dancers in & posture of melancholy. 
The brig was a picture of cream and gilt, 
with the gold of the west on her rigging, 
sails, and brightwork, and with the white 
soft seething mass which poured in a 
ae of distant summer thunder from her 

ow. 

* Yonder skylarking,". said Bolt to Mr. 
Jones, “ìs in celebration of the marriage 
this day. It seems hard that the parties 
who are the cause of it shouldn't partici- 
pate. Take my compliments to the 
female in the cabin, and ask her to come 
up and view the dancing.” 

Mrs. Robinson quickly followed Jones, 
who rose from the hatch with a chair, 
which he placed upon the deck. 

Pray sit, ma'am ! " said Captain Bolt, 
looking and speaking kindly. ** All that 
enjoyment going on forward is on your 
account.“ 

The poor woman seated herself, with 
an air of distant politeness to Mr. 
Jones. She had not been a minute on 
deck when Robinson stood up and 
stopped Green, the acting second mate 
who was hopping briskly in the clutch 
of Toby Sweer. Some conversation 
followed this sudden arrest of the 
sailors’ greatest happiness; for before all 
things Jack loves dancing, possibly be- 
cause the restlessness of the sea con- 
tinually keeps his legs in motion. Some 
reluctance and hesitation were visible in 
Green's gestures. Then on a sudden he 
canie right aft to the Captain. 

* Beg pardon, sir," said he, touching 
his cap, “but little Robinson forward 
there says it would make him feel as 
though he were truly married if you'd 
allow him to dance with his wife."' 

"Go and ask the wife!" answered 
Captain Bolt. “I see no objection. 
She's a full forty year and may be 
allowed to have views of her own." 

Green stepped over to Mrs. Robinson, 
who sprang to her feet and walked 
forward with a smiling face. Her pre 
sence excited the catgut into a louder and 
merrier squeaking. Bolt, standing 
motionless, viewed the animated scene 
with a countenance of austere curtosity. 
He had been a great lover of dancing 
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when a youth, and had learnt to rattle 
through the hornpipe from a professional 
dancer who was at sea before the mast 
with hun. But one day when he was 
ashore, after reading a chapter in the 
Bible in the lodging he occupied, he 
came to the conclusion that dancing was 
harmful to morals, and determined for 
himself at least to abandon the diversion. 

However, his views did not run into 
prejudice, as you might have judged by 
the salt forecastle festival yonder. Mrs. 
Robinson polkaed with all the decorum of 
forty years, and her little man hopped 
by her side as though his legs were of 
indiarubber, and into this scene of harm- 
less pleasure floated leisurely the shadow 
of the night; and when at eight bells, 
which started the first watch, the violin 
was hushed, Mrs. Robinson was in her 
berth in the cabin, the glimmering outline 
of forecastle disclosed but a single human 
shape, and within the ship was the 
silence of the night's discipline at sea. 
On high the bugles of the wind were 
blowing, and near and far the throbbing 
breast of dusky waters glanced with 
ghastly flashes of foam. 

Two days were to pass before Captain 
Bolt could get rid of the survivors ot the 
Diamond, City. It was shortly after ten 
in the forenoon watch. The breeze was 
a light head-wind and the brig's yards were 
braced sharp up. The horizon lay as 
clear round the sea as the rim of a brand- 
new silver dollar. John Green was in 
charge of the deck, and he was talking to 
Mrs. Robinson, who sat under a little 
&wning that sheltered the companion 
hatch and skylight. Her husband was 
peeling some potatoes beside the galley 
door, and the head of the cook worked in 
and out through the door, like the comb of 
& cock between the bars of a coop, as the 


, two men talked. 


Peeling potatoes was not much of a 
honeymoon for Jacob; but his posture 
and expression of face did not suggest 
dissatisfaction with his occupation, and 
he often turned his head to look at his 
wife, who as often directed her glance at 
him with a smile. 

* Do you think, Mr. Green," said Mrs. 
Robinson, * that the Captain will give me 
that bird which is nailed to the mast? 

“I don't see why he shouldn't," 
answered Green. If he isn't quick 
about it, get the young gentlemen io ask 
him, and it's yourn.” 

“I will get it properly stuffed and 
placed under a glass case," exclaimed 
Mrs. Robinson. *'It's wonderfulto think 
that Jacob's and my life should have 
been preserved by that bird! But I 
don't want it to remind me to thank God 


and to remember the kindness I have 


received.“ 

Green was about to speak, when little 
Smeaton, who was descending the main- 
rigging with a marline- spike slung round 
his neck and a slush- pot in his hand, sud- 
denly cried out: Do yon see that white 
light out there, Mr. Green?" And he 
levelled the slush-pot at the sca about two 
points before the beam. 

« "l'ain't no light, whatever else it may 
be," said Mr. Green, walking in the 
leisurely lurch of the merchant sailor to 
the companion hatch, under which lay 
bracketed the brig's telescope. 
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WILLIAM J. HYPPERBONE; OR, THE WILL OF AN ECCENTRIC 


E will not have been forgotten that origin- 

ally, according to the vill of William J. 
Hvpperbone, the number of players of the 
Nobie Game of the United States of America 
had been fixed at six, chosen by lot. These 
six,“ at the instructions of Tornbrock, had 
figured at the funeral around the car of this 
eccentric personage. 

Neither will it have been forgotten that at 
the meeting on April 15, in which the notary 
had read the will in the Auditorium, a very 
unexpected codicil had brought in a seventh 


“You ought to know 


competitor, known only under the letters 
XKZ. Had this new-comer come out of the 
urn like the rest, or had he been brought in 
solely at the wish of the deceased? No one 
knew, Whichever Way dt might be, the 
codicil was so carefully drawn that no 
one would think of evading it. My lord 
XKZ the masked man—enjoyed the same 
rights as the original six, and jf he gained 
the enormous heritage, no one would think 
of disputing his possession of it. 

It was in accordance with this clause that 
on the 13th of the month, at eight o'clock in 
the morning, Tornbrock had proceeded to a 
seventh spin of the teetotum, and the 
number of the points obtained, nine by six 
and three, obliged XKZ to go to Wisconsin. 
Unless the unknown player was possessed by 

that immoderate desire for travel and love of 
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By JULES VERNE, -e 
Author of Captain Len Guy,” * Simon Hart,” ete, ete. 
I 
CHAPTER XV.— THE SITUATION ON MAY er. - 
running about which devqured the reporter fused, became the object of an ovation he did 
of the + Tribune," if he had no mania for not deserve, ' 
locomotion, he ought to have been satisfied. Next day there was again a large number 


In a few hours by railway he could reach of inquisitive people, the day after Dot so 
Milwaukee, and. if she were there when he many, and very few om the following days, 
arrived, Lizzie Wag would have to give place , and never was anybody noticed who looked 
to him, and begin the Fame again. It was as though he wire in the running in the 
not known if the masked man would hasten Hypperbone match, 


to get to Milwaukee as soon as he had heard One thing that could be done, and was 
the result of the seventh throw, although he done, by those who Were attracted by the 
had a fortnight to do 80. mysterious side of this X KZ, was to question 


At first the publie had bcen much con- Tornbrock with regard to the matter. And 
thus this personage was overwhelmed with 
questions. 

" You ought to know who this XKZ js! 
they said to him. 

“ By no means,” he replied. 

“But you do know?” 

“T do not know him; and it I did know 
him, I should probabiy not be permitted to 
reveal his incognito." 

“ But you ought to know where he lives — 
if he lives in Chicago or elsewhere, for you 
have sent him the result of the throw?” 

"I have sent him nothing. Either he 
has learnt it from the newspapers and 
posters, or he heard it at the Auditorium." 

"But you must send him a telegram 
informing him of where the teetotum is 
going to send him on the 27th of this 
month?” 

“I will send it to him, without doubt.” ^ 

„But where?” 

„Where he will be; that is to Say, where 
he ought to be at Milwaukee, Wisconsin." 

But at what address ? » 

as Post-Oftice, letters XKZ.” 

But it he is not there?” 

“ if he is not. there, all the worse for him, 
as he will be thrown out of the game." 

To all their “buts” it will be secn 
Tornbrock had but one reply: he knew 
nothing and could tell them nothing. 

It followed that the interest so greatly 
excited at first by the man of the codicil 
soon began to diminish, and it was left to 
the future to establish the identity of this 
XKZ. Besides. if he won, if he became the 
sole heir of Hypperbone’s milhons, his 
name would be known all over the world. 
On the contrary, if he did not Win, was it 
worth while to know if he were old or young, 
tall or short, stout or slim, dark or fair, rich 
or poor, and under what patronymic appella- 
tion he had been inscribed in the registers 
of his parish ? 

Meanwhile the Vicissitudes of the game 
were followed with extreme attention in the 
world oí speculation. The financial bulletins 
gave the position day by day, as if they 
Were treating of the prices on the Stock 

Exchange. 

cerned about the introduction of this new The principal cities, New York, Boston, 

personage into the match. Who was he? A Philadelphia, Washington, Albany, St. Louis, 

Chicago man, as the testator had only ad- Baltimore, Richmond, Charleston, Cincin- 

mitted to the competition people who lived nati, Detroit, Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake 

in Chicago. But no more was known, and City, Savannah, Mobile, New Orleans, San 
curiosity was, as a consequence, all the Francisco, Sacramento, opened special 
greater. exchanges, whose business throve immense. 

And so, on the 13th of the month, the it looked aa though these would double, 
day of the seventh turn, there had been a treble, and even increase to ten times in the 
crowd at the railway station when the trains same Proportion as the adventures caused 
departed from Chicago to Milwaukee. by the tectotum of Which Max Real, Tom 

They hoped to recognise this XKZ by his Crabbe, Hermann Titbury, Harris T. 
Walk, his bearing, by some singularity or Kymbale, Lizzie Wag, Hodge Urrican, and 
originality. They were completely deceived;  XKZ were in turn the beneficiaries or the 
they saw nothing but the usual travellers of victims. Regular markets were started, 
every social rank, distinguished in no way with brokers and quotations, in whieh 
from ordinary mortals. Each time, at the there were inquiries and offers, in which 
moment of departure, somebody was taken People bought and sold at prices varying 
for the masked man, and, very much con- with the chances of one player or another. 


who this XKZ is!" 
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It was inevitable that this current could 
not be contained within the United States 
of America. It passed the frontier and 
ramified across the Dominion by Quebec, 
Montreal, Toronto, and the other important 
towns of Canada. It had also flowed 
towards Mexico, towards the smaller States 
bathed by the waters of the Gulf. "Then it 
overflowed down South America, Colombia, 
Venezuela, Brazil, Argentina, Peru, Bolivia, 
Chile. The game fever ended by becoming 
endemic throughout the New World. 

Decidedly, if the defunct member of the 
Eccentric Club of Chicago had not made 
much noise during his lifetime, he had 
made a considerable stir after his death. 
The Honourable George B. Higginbotham 
and his colleagues could not but be proud at 
being associated with so much posthumous 
glory. 

At the moment, who was the favourite ? 

It was difficult to say up to now, owing to 
the small number of turns; but it seemed 
that the fourth player, Harris T. Kymbale, 
had most supporters. Most of the attention 
was directed to him. It was of him that 
the newspapers most frequently spoke, 
for they followed him step by step, getting 
their information from his daily corre- 
spondence. Max Real, with the reserve that 
rarely left him; Hermann Titbury, who had 
begun by travelling under an assumed name; 
Lizzie Wag, whose departure had been 
delayed till the last day, — could not approach 
in the publie esteem the brilliant and 
blustering reporter of the Tribune. 

At the same time it should be noted that 
Tom Crabbe, well advertised by John Milner, 
had a large number of supporters. It 
scemed natural that the enormous fortune 
should go to this enormous brute. Chance 
amuses itself with likes and unlikes, as you 
please, and if it has no habits, at least it has 
caprices, which ought to be considered. 

Commodore Urrican had begun to rise in 
the market at first. With his score of nine 
by five and four, which took him to the fifty- 
third square— what a magnificent beginning ! 
But at the second spin sent to the fifty-cighth 
«quare, to California, and obliged to begin 
the game again, he went quite out of favour. 
zesides, it was known that he had been 
shipwrecked near Key West, that his land- 
ing had taken place under deplorable con- 
ditions, and that on the 23rd at noon he 
had not recovered consciousness. Would 
he ever be in a state to go to Death Valley? 
end was he not twice dead both as a man and 
as a player? 

There remained the seventh competitor, 
XKZ, and there were already signs that the 
clever people whom some special disposition 
of the brain leads very often to discover good 
things would end by supporting him. That 
he was not attracting much notice at the 
moment was because it was not known if he 
were on the way to Wisconsin or not. But 
this question would be solved when he pre- 
sented himself at the Milwaukee post-office 
to receive his telegram. 

And this day was not far off. May 27 
was approaching, the date of the fourteenth 
turn, which would concern the masked man. 
That day, after the spin, Tornbrock would 
send a message to Milwaukee, where the 
personage ought to be before noon. One 
can easily imagine that there would be a 
crowd at the office eager to see the man of 
letters. If they did not learn his name, at 
least they would see what he was like, and 
instantaneous photographs could be taken 
which the newspapers would publish that 
very day. 

It should be observed that William J. 
Hypperbone had distributed the different 
States of the Union on the board in a purely 
arbitrary manner. They were placed in 
neither alphabetical nor geographical order. 
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Thus Florida and Georgia, which are 
adjacent, occupied—one, the twenty-eighth 
square, the other the fifty-third. And thus 
Texas and South Carolina were numbered 
ten and eleven, although they were separated 
by a distance of eight or nine hundred miles. 
The same with all the others. The dis- 
tribution did not seem to be due to any 
system, and perhaps the places had been 
filled up by lot by the testator. 

Anyhow, it was in Wisconsin that the 
mysterious XKZ would await the telegram 
announcing the resnlt of the second throw. 
And as Lizzie War and Jovita Foley had not 
reached Milwaukee till the 23rd, in the 
morning, they had to hurry up to get away 
again immedintely, so as not to run against 
the seventh competitor, when he appeared 
at the telegraph-office of the town. 
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him to the thirty-sixth, if they had not to be 
doubled, for this thirty-sixth square was 
occupied by Illinois. Thus it was to the 
forty-sixth square he had to betake himself 
after leaving Wisconsin. And on Hypper- 
bone’s board this meant the District of 
Columbia. 

In truth, fortune singularly favoured this 
enigmatic personage. At the first spin an 
adjacent State, at the next three States only 
to cross, Indiana, Ohio, and West Virginia, 
to reach the District of Columbia, and 
Washington, its capital, which is also the 
capital of the United States of America. 
What a difference to the majority of the 
players, who had been sent to the farther 
ends of the country ! 

Assuredly, such a lucky fellow was worthy 
of support—that is, if he existed. 


Then the seventh player took the message.“ 


At last May 27 arrived, and attention was 
recalled to this personage, who, for one 
knew not what motives, abstained from 
revealing his name to the public. 

The crowd hastened, then, on this occasion, 
to the Auditorium, and doubtless would 
have been much greater if thousands had 
not taken the morning trains for Milwaukee 
to be present at the post-ollice and gaze on 
this mysterious XKZ. 

At eight o'clock, solemn as usual, sur- 
rounded by members of the Eccentric Club, 
Tornbrock spun the teetotum, and amid the 
general silence proclaimed in a sonorous 
voice: 

“ Fourteenth turn; ten by four and six.“ 
And these were the consequences : 

XKZ being at the twenty-sixth square, 
Wisconsin, the ten points would have sent 


This morning, at Milwaukee, there was no 
doubt as to his existence. A little before 
noon, around and in the post-cflice, the 
crowd opened their ranks to give passage to 
a man of medium height, of healthy appear- 
ance, greyish beard, and wearing a double 
eyeglass. He was in a travelling suit, and 
carried a Gladstone bag. 

“Have you a telegram for XKZ?” he 
asked the clerk. 

“ It is here," said the clerk. 

Then the seventh player—for it was really 
the man—took the message, opened it, 
read it, folded it again, put it into his 
pocket-book, without showing any sign of 
satisfaction or discontent, and went back 
through the excited and silent crowd. 

They had seen him at last, this last to 
start on the nini didi match! He 
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existed! But who he was, his name. his 
trade, his social position, they knew not! 
Arrived without noise, he had gone without 
noise! It mattered not, for, as he had been 
found that day at Milwaukee, so would 
he be found on the stated day at Wash- 
ington ! 

To sum up. On this date, May 27, the 
state of the game was as follows: 

Max Real, on May 15, had left Fort Rilev, 
Kansas, for the twenty-eighth square, that of 
Wyoming. 

Tom Crabbe, on May 17, had left Austin, 
Texas, for the thirty-fifth square, that of 
the State of Ohio. 

IIermann Titbury, having been released in 
time, on May 19, left Calais, Maine, for the 
fourth square, the State of Utah. 

Harris T. Kymbale, on May 21, left Santa 


The Doy" 


Fé, New Mexico, for the 
square, that of South Carolina. 

Lizzie Wag, on Muy 23, left Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, for the thirty-eighth square, the 
State of Kentucky. 

Commodore Urrican, if he were not dead — 
and it was to be wished that he was not— 
had received, two days before, May 25, the 
message which sent him to the fifty-eighth 
square, the State of California, whence he 
would return to Chicago, to recommence the 
game. 

Finally, XKZ, on May 27, had been sent 
to the forty-sixth square, the District of 
Columbia. 

The universe had to wait for the further 
incidents and results of the succeeding 
spins, which were to take place every other 
day. | 

( To be continued.) ; 
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A KINGS STATE UMBRELLA. 


By Davip Ker, 


$ Own Papert. 


An idea started by the Tribune“ 
achieved a great success, and it was adopted 
not oaly in America but throughout the 
world. 

As the players were only seven in number, 
why not—as was done by jockeys on the 
racecourse—give each of them a special 
coiour? And why not choose the seven primi- 
tive colours in the order they occupy in the 
rainbow ? ; 

Let Max Real have the violet, Tom Crabbe 
the indigo, Hermann Titbury the blue, 
Harris T. Kymbale the green, Lizzie Wag 
the yellow, Hodge Urrican the orange, and 
XKZ the red? And in this way, each with 
their own colour, little flags were daily stuck 
in the squares occupied by the players in the 
Hypperbone match, on the board of the 
Noble Game of the United States of America. 


* 


Author of © A Pold Climber, * Hunted Through the Frozen Ocean,“ ete. 


7 P it really always as hot as this in Africa, 
captain?“ 

“No, Mr. Green it's generally n ‘jolly 
deal hotter ! " growled our burly skipper, who 
was fat enough to have felt pretty warm even 
in the Arctic Ocean. Bless you, this is 
what we calls nice and cool, this is! Wait 
till you get a real African day, when you'd 
rather have your nose rubbed with a brick 
than take the trouble to write your name!“ 

This encouraging. forecast considerably 
lengthened the smooth florid.face of the 
captain’s hearer, a passenger fresh from 
England, evidently * green" by nature, as 
well as by name, and unmistakably in quest 
of materials for the inevitable book upon 
* Wanderings in West Africa,” which usually 
suggests the wanderings of the author's mind, 
rather than those of his body. 

Just then the waggish purser, following 
the captain's lead, called out: 

* Here's another fact for your book, Mr. 
Green. Oysters grow on frees in these parts, 
you see. Look yonder!” 

Sure enough, the drooping boughs of the 
dark mangrove-clumps that overhung the 
thick greenish-brown waters of the Calabar 
estuary were so thickly studded with enor- 
mous oysters as to make them look like 
branches of coral; and the unfledged author 
(who had, for a moment, looked rather 
staggered by this startling announcement) 
was just jotting down in his note-book, as a 
new and important fact, from the purser's 
grave dictation, that the favourite West 
African dainty is a dish of oysters gathered 
fresh from the tree, when I judged it time to 
interfere. 

“ Don't let them humbug you, Mr. Green. 
You'll see a good many marvels on this 
voyage—cattle no bigger than sheep in 
Bonny, and ducks living in the tops of trees 
on the Lower Congo; but as for these tree- 
growing oysters of yours, they're simply 
common oysters that have attached them- 
selves to the trailing boughs at high water, 
and been left bare by the fall of the tide." 

“Well, if it comes to that, some folks say 
there's no such thing as a floating island," 
interposed the captain, witha grin, “and 
here'8 a whole school of 'em coming to meet 
us, two and two!” 

In fact, we could all see, coming slowly to- 
wards us down the broad sluggish river, a 
perfect procession of those tiny islets of earth 
and wild grass, torn from the soft bank by 
the rush of the current, which form so com- 
mon a feature in the panorama of every 


African river. These singular waifs (which 
sometimes attain aconsiderable size, and ure 
crested with bushes and even small trees) 
often drift far out to sea before breaking up, 
and I have myself met with them off the 
mouth of the Congo, quite out of sight of 
land. 

Robinson Crusoe’s island was one of them, 
you know," said the purser, confidentially to 
Mr. Green, “and that's how he took so long 
to get away from it, because he couldn't take 
his bearings right with the island shifting 
every day." 

To these locomotive islands— which re- 
minded me not a little of the floating houses 
of Siam and China— succeeded one of a more 
stay-at-home sort. On our starboard bow 
loomed out spectrally through the drizzling 
rain, which had just begun to fall, an impene- 
trable wall of dark, coiling leaves, extending 
without a break right down to the water's 
edge; for it is one of the grimmest character- 
istics of these frightful amphibious forests 
that, underneath their ghostly shadow, you 
can never find any sign of land. The gaunt, 
white, twisted roots start up like skeletons 
from the gloomy waters into which the droop- 
ing branches plunge thcir black snaky leaves, 
and through the few breaks in this great 
wall of tangled boughs and matted folinge 
you catch spectral glimpses of a dreary un- 
ending background of dark pools and foul 
slimy creeks, winding deeper and deeper into 
that hideous maze of drowned forests, till 
they ore finally lost in the ghostly shadows 
beyond. 

It is in spots like these that one learns to 
understand the real conditions of life in the 
wilds of tropical Africa, and the overwhelm- 


ing difficulties which beset every European, 


whether trader or soldier, when battling with 
the untamed might of cquatorial nature. 
Sitting snugly at home in an arm-chair, with 
a map of Africa on one's knee, it is easy 
enough, in theory, to make successful cam- 
paigns, or establish thriving markets, to 
t ridge rivers, hew down forests, and construct 
level highways, and to prate glibly of “all 
obstacles yielding to the magical power of 


science and determination." But the unlucky 


man who has to translate these rose-coloured 
visions into fact naturally begins to lose 
something of his faith in the efficacy of 
science and determination, when he finds his 
new highroad buried aeveral feet under water 
by a single storm, his bales of valuable cloth 
devoured by white ants, his bridges swept 
away like straws by a flood or a landslip, his 


half-cleared jungles springing up again faster 
than he can cut them down, his trading sta- 
tions torn in pieces by a tornado, or plundered 
and burned by a band of marauding savages, 
and himself and his colleagues prostrated 
three or four times a month by dysentery or 
fever. Truly, indeed, spoke Stanley when he 


once said to me that the great mistake made 


by Englishmen in Africa is to forget that 
Africa is not England. 
* That’s Parrot Island," suddenly calls out 


‘our captain, as we glide past the bristling 


mass of dark thickets above mentioned, be- 
yond which the channel becomes narrower 
and more intricate. 

There is no need to inquire the origin of 
the name, for the warning bang of our signal 
gun, as we enter the narrowing passage 
(which fires a long train of thundering echoes 
among the far-off hills beyond), is, instantly 


. answered by such a chorus of screeching and 


chattering as might well make one suppose the 


-islet to be inhabited by all the amateur poli- 
. ticians, drawing-room reciters, mob-orators, 
and advanced school-girls on the face of the 


earth, appropriately changed into parrcts, 
and showing themselves almost as talkative, 


and quite as intellectual, as in their original 


human shape. 

Little by little, as we pick our way gingerly 
amid the perilous shoals of the narrow, 
winding channel, the rain begins to abate, 
and a pale gleam of sunlight, struggling 


through the leaden dimness around us, sheds 


an aureole of golden glory upon the outspread 
wings of a magnificent African butterfly. 
fully as large as an English sparrow, which, 
floating toward us through the ttorm over 
this drowned land, may well recall the dove 
that came as a messenger of hope to the iin- 
prisoned household in the Ark. 

“There's a good weather-sign, Mr. Green,” 
cried the purser, still bent on mystifying his 
verdant passenger. “In these parts, you 
know, a butterfly always shows up when a 
shower’s over, instead of a rainbow.” 

“I wish that rain hadn't come just when 
it did, though,” chimed in the captain, * for 
rain always brings out the snakes, and there 
are some thumping ones about here, I can 
tell you! The last time I touched here, I 
came across a boa-constrictor so long that 
I had to wait a whole hour while he was 
crawling across the path in front of me.” 

By degrees the brooding mist rolls &wav, 
the banks grow higher and firmer, the 


. feathery tops of several noble palms are 


seen towering above the black, unending cob- 
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` monster walking-sticks. 


web of swamp and thicket around us; and, 


at length, as we swing around a sharp bend 


in the river, before us lies Duke Town itself, 


the queer little toy capital of the distriet, and, 


the residence of its ducdecimo “ king - for 
every acre of West African mud appears to 
have a king of its own. 

The very name of the place at once recalls 
to my mind a long-forgotten missionary 
hymn which I heard years ago, the closing 
verse of which foretold a time when 


The children of dark. Duke Town shall clap their 
= hands aad eing. 


r 


‘and when 


Their king shall reign, a Christian kins, o'er 


Christian Calabar. 


And there, sure enough, peeping down at us 


through the dark fohage that clothes the 


nearest of the two flanking hills, stand the 
neat little white church, and the pretty, 
clean-looking cottages of the Scottish Presby- 
terian Mission, in which two generations of 
brave men have perilled their lives for the 
sake of the good cause, in the teeth of all 
that the deadly climate, and the deadlier 
hostility of human ignorance and supersti- 
tion, could do against them. 

At first sight, the aspect of the trim little 
mission station, as well as that of the solid 
wharves and well-built factories along the 
water's edge, and the shipshape English 


£teamers anchored in front of them, give 
quite a civilised look to the spot; but one 


glance at the shadowy masses of pathless 
forest, piled up into the very sky, along the 
heights just behind the town, sultices to show 
that barbarism still holds its own, although 
civilisation has been encamped in its midst 
for more than half a century. Nor does the 
sicht of the town itself do much to dissipate 
this impression. 
quite close up to it, all that you sec of it is 
a deep and thickly wooded hollow along the 
river-bank, the whole front of which is filled 
up with a mass of strange-looking, dark-brown 
objects, not unlike monster bales of tobacco, 
which are really the grass or palm-leat 
thatches of the native huts. These are so 
closely crowded together that the ground on 
which they stand is completely hidden, and 
the European houses, whose broad white 
fronts and peaked roofs of corrugated iron 
rixe out of the chaos every here and there, 
look like horsemen forcing their way through 
2 mob. 

But even these, in their turn, are far 
overtopped by the mighty “ cottonwoods ” 
(ceiba-trees) that overshadow them, the vast, 
smooth, pillar-shaped stems of which, rising 
sheer up from huge buttress. like roots, which 
are themselves higher than a hotise-top, 
dwarf alike negro. hovel and European 
mansion, 

In fact, the building of a house on the 
Guinea Coast is so simple an affair, that I 
have myself seen’ ome run up in a single 
morning’s work; and the prevalent stvle of 
architecture recalls the Iris!iman’s recipe for 
making a cannon: * Take a hole, and put 
iron round it.” All that you have to do, is 
to stick half a dozen stout poles in the 
ground, and clap a heavy grass thatch on 


^ 


In fact, until you come 


he 


the top of them— the general effect being. 
inches in length, which hung around its rim, 


very much that of a thick door-mat hung 
out to dry on,the points of six or seven 
As a matter of 


course, this “eligible summer residence“ is 


. ing palace; aud, 


“all outside," the whole interior being 
visible from end to end, save the one little 
side-pocket of grass matting, which represents 
the “ private apartments ” of this unpretend- 
in order to complete the 


picture, you have only to add a puddle or 


two in the mud floor, where the rain has 
drifted in, three or four fuzzy-headed, 
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monkey-like natives squatting on the ground, 
and a tall, gaunt, angular woman (who 
looks as if she had been cut out of black 
sticking-plaister with a very blunt pair of 
scissors) elaborating some' mysterious and 
horrible native menu, with the aid of a 
clumsy iron cooking-pot and a tiny blaze of 
broken twigs and dead grass. mE 

“Yes, there's a king here— kings are as 
plentíful as cockroaches on this blooming 
const!" said our captain, with sturdy 
British contempt, in reply to a question put 
to him by the inquiring Mr. Green, as we cast 
anchor in front of the town; “and you'll see 
him soon, never fear! There's no trouble 
nbout being presented at Court out here; 


instead of your going to see the king, the 


king comes to see you—and catch him 
forgetting it, so long as there's anything to 
cat or drink aboard. any ship in the anchor- 
ave ! *5 x 

“And when he does come,” added the 
ship's doctor, “ you ‘il know him by his 
umbrella.” 

“His umbrella!" echoed the amazed 
collector of facts, doubtless considering this 
an outrageously civilised appendage for a 
monarch*whose full dress (like that of the 
Kaflir chief in the old story) was supposed 
to consist of an eyeglass and a pair of 
spurs. 

But this strange statement was speedily 
and amply confirmed; for, barely half an 
hour later, we saw, zigzagging among the 
trees thet overshadowed the steep, winding 
hill-pata which led downward to the town, 
a curious many-coloured object, which 
seemed to resemble alternately a firework, a 
peacock, a butterfly six feet long, and all 
three put together. But a nearer view 
showed it to be nothing else than an 
enormous umbrella, which, being the recog- 
nised badge of royalty in Lower Guinea, 
would have announced the presence of the 
king even without the long train of native 
attendants that came winding down the 
slope after it, whose white robes and black 
faces gave them the look of chocolate-sticks 
wrapped in paper. 

This strange procession was evidently 
making for a monster canoe that lay moored 
beside one cf the three landing-places on the 
left bank. A few minutes later, the umbrella 
and its adjuncts were on board, and the long, 
low, swordfish-like craft, with its carved bow 
and painted stern, was seen to glide away 
from the bank, and swing slowly ont into 
the thick brown stream —plainly on its way 
to pay us a visit, as the captain had fore- 
told. 

As the royal boat crept toward us over the 
smooth oily surface, with its long ranges of 
paddles working along either side like the 
legs of some vast centipede, we noticed that 
the strokes seemed to keep time to a low, 
monotonons drumming, which proved to 
issue from a kind of huge harnionicon of 
thin wooden plates, whence the tap of a 
stick drew a sort of rude music, by means of 
which (as I afterwards lenrned) the natives 
can telephone to each other at a considerable 
distance. 

The “state barge” came alongside, and 
now the royal umbrella stood revealed in all 
its splendour. Apart from the heavy fringe 
of glittering gold embroidery,. three or four 


pr 


and the smaller fringe that encircled its top 


like a saint's halo of glory, every section of 


the fabric itself was of a different colour-- 
brilliant scarlet, snowy white, vivid green, 


black, purple, bright blue, and pale yellow, 
. sueceeding each other like the varying tints 


of a rainbow. 

“Good day, Cappin!" said a deep voice 
in broken English; and up the gangway 
waddled a thick-set, sturdy, rather corpulent 
negro of middle age, whom, by the respectful 
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bearing of the four or five native retainers 
that followed at his heels, I rightly guessed 
to be the great ** King Duke himself. 

His Majesty’s state costume was not 
particularly imposing, consisting merely of a 
battered straw hat, an English boating- 
jersey with short sleeves (as much in need of 
washing as its illustrious wearer), and a light 
coloured shirt, which barely covered his 
stalwart black limbs to the knee. His 
features, however, were tolerably good, and 
his bearing was not without a certain dignity, 
though it was somewhat marred by his 
tripping just as he reached the deck, and all 
but tumbling upon his royal nose. 

The king shook hands heartily with us all 
round, and relaxed his august visage into a 
broad grin at sight of the sketch of his 
town that Mrs. Rer was just completing, in a 
corner of which his own canoe and the 
famous umbrella figured very conspicuously. 

^ Me, me!” he cried, pointing to it with 
great glee; and then he held up the picture 
for the admiration of his sable courtiers, who 
pressed forward to stare at it as eagerly as 
children at a peep-show. 

But the royal visit had another and more 
practical object than any mere exchange of 
compliments; and the captain, knowing this 
by experience, hastened to'set before his 
distinguished guest some sweet biscuits, a 
few gingerbread cakes, ‘and: a brimming 
glass of English beer, to which his rather 
too much anointed Majesty did ample 
justice. Then, having taken leave of us as 
affectionately as if he had known us all his 
life, he went otf to make another lunch (his 
fourth or fifth that day) aboard another 
steamer which lay at anchor a little farther 
up, leaving us greatly amused at his pro- 
ceedings, though far from foreseeing that our 
stay in Old Calabar was destined to introduce 
us to two other specimens of African royalty 
more extraordinary still. 
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HIS FIRST MATCH. 
By H. Sr. Joun SRAMER. 


I. 
T last the ball is at my fect, 
At last I fairly stand 
Before the Hill of Fame, whereon 
Tower the heroic band 
Of Graces, Abels, Lockwoods, 
And Ranjitsinhjis too, 
And what these names have done may not 
Green Tertius also do 


Gunns, 


|f. 
How well 't would look in the report— 
From Green a famous catch 
Dismissed the foe's most dangerous man, 
And thus secured the maten“! 
Or. Fut on as a last resort, 
Young Green took up the ball, 
And bowling grandly brought about 
The last six wickets’ fall"! 


Ht. 

Or, since we're in, perhnps 'twill run: 
“By Green the rot was stayed; 

He proved the saviour of his side, 
And seven and fifty made.” 

Or, pessibly : “A century — 
Green Tertius’ score was that. 

He played a faultless innings, and 

^ - Then carried out his bat." , 


IV. 
“The cheers for Tertius Green's 
Re-echoed from the skies——" 
* Now, Green, look sharp! You're batting next,” 
The anxious captain cries, 
With trembling knees he takes his ground- - 
“He's hit it!” * No!" “Bal luck!” 
“The ball has taken both his bails, 
Green's clean bowled—for a duck 1" 


display 
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By G. A. Henry, 


OF THE CAVE- DWELLERS: 
THE STORY OF AN APACHE RAID. 


Author of ^ Burton & Co., Among Malay Pirates," The Fetish Hole," etc. ete. 


T time passed very pleasantly. Will 
had become a great favourite with 
both Senor Narasta and his wife, and 
Was treated as one of the family. Donna 


Clara often accompanied the party on 
horseback, and when her first shyness 
with Will had worn off he found that she 
was lively and high-spirited. Accustomed 
to horses from her infancy, she was an 
admirable rider, and although both Juan 
and Will were mounted on some of the 
best horses on the ranche, she could leave 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER V. 


them behind on her favourite mare, a 
beautiful creature that she herself had 
broken in. At the end of three months 
Will felt that, much as he was enjoying 


t The hacienda has been attacked by Indians!“ 


himself, he must not outstay his welcome; 
but upon his broaching the subject of 
leaving, the whole family protested so 
indignantly against such an idea, that he 
felt they really desired him to stop with 
them. Juan spoke to him on the subject 
as soon as they started on horseback 
together that afternoon. 


* The idea of your leaving us is alto 
gether preposterous, Will. Do you think 
that we should for a moment let you go? 
Where indeed would you go? What ideas 


have you in your mind? Are you në 
one of us completely?“ 

* You are all awfully good to me. | 
was never so happy in my life," W 
replied; “but there is reason in al 
things. I cannot spend my lite here: I 
must be doing something for my living. 
As I told you, I do not want to return 
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home until I ean say to my father I have 
been a suecess, [require no money favours, 
and am in a position to keep myself.” 

“I understand that," Juan responded; 
“but how do you propose doing it?“ 

"[ should do it somehow. I can at 
least ride now, and have more ways of 
making a living open to me than I had 
before.” 

* My dear Will, you are talking non. 
sense; and if you suppose that we are 
going to let vou go out into the world in 
that sort of way, you are altogether mis- 
taken. At any rate, leave the matter alone 
for the present. We may sce onr way more 
clearly in time; and had Will happened 
to glance at his eonipaniow's face, he 
would have been puzzled by the slight 
smile that glanced across it. 

Two months later all hands were busy 
on the ranche. It was the season at 
which the herds were weeded out, the 
old bulls and some of the voung ones 


slaughtered, skinned, and boiled down. 
Will only once accompanied Senor 


Sarasta vid Juan to the scene of opera- 
tions. He was interested at the number 
of Indians, with their squaws and young 
ones, who had come down and est ablished 
a camp of their own. They were free to 
take as much meat as they pleased, not 
only for eating, but for drying for future 
consumption, Broad thin slices of flesh 
were cut up. and hung on ropes between 
poles to dry in the sun. Three davs 
sutlieed for the operation. Then the meat, 
now almost hard as leather, was pounded 
by the women between heavy stones, and 
then mixed with a little salt, and packed 
tightly in bags made of skins. In this 
state it would keep for an indefinite time. 
Will Harland often went there, but could 
not be induced to approach the spot 
where the animals were slaughtered. He 
was much rallied by Senor Sarasta and 
Juan on what they called his faint- 
heart: dness. 

“l admit all vou sax.“ he replied. “I 
don't mind going into a tight 1 ice any 
self, out I cannot stand seeing those poor 
brutes killed. E know that it is necessary, 
and that your vaqueros do it almost 
mstantaneouslv. At the same time it is 
not necessary for me to see it. I would 
very much rather stay away, and watch 
the natives, with the shrivelle d old women, 
and the funny little papooses.” 

Clara nodded approvingly. ** You are 
quite right, Don William "- - for although 
tne others all, hke Juan, called hing simply 
by his Christian name, Clara stilleontinued 
themore formal mode of address “I never 
go near the yard myself when it is going 
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“Ali! it is one thine for a girl not to 
like it," Juan said; © but for Will, whom 


I have seen as cool as possible when his 
life was in danger. and who fired at a 
man as steadily as if he had been shoot- 
ing at a target, it does seem odd. How- 
ever, one does not go to see the animals 
slaughtered. No one can take pleasure in 
that. The interest hes in the skill and 
courage of the vaqueros, who are constantly 
risking their lives; and indeed there is 
scarcely a season passes that one or two 
of them: are not killed.“ 

The work occupied nearly a month. 
Then Juan started with his father for San 
Diego, where the formal betrothal of the 
former was to take place. At this, his 
father’s presence was necessary. And 
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the latter would make his usual arrange- 
ments for chartering a ship to go down 
to receive the hides and skins full of 
tallow at the mouth of the river. Will 
had again proposed that he should ac- 
company them and say good-bye to them 
there. As before, his pr oposal was scotled 
at. 

“Tt will be time enough to think of 
that when I go down three months hence 
to be ni: fried, Juan said. And now vou 
inust take our places here, Eur look nfter 
my mother and sister. You will have to 
play the part of iy younger brother, and 
keep things straight. When we come 
back, we will have & serious talk about 
the future," 

Will was indeed now quite at home with 
the work at the ranche, and not infrequently 
rode in one direction to give orders respect- 
ing the herds, while Juan rode in another; 
and the vaqneros all regarded him as 
being invested with authority by their 
master. The report of Antonio and 
Saucho, of what had taken place at San 
Diego and on the road, had greatly pre- 
disposed them in his favour; and the 
manner in which he had succeeded in 
sitting a horse that few of them would 
venture to mount had greatly increased 
their respect for bim. 

Don Senor Sarasta settled the matter 
by saving—" If you were to go with Juan, 
Icd trot leave at the same time, Will, 
aid | pacticularly wish to be present at 
his betcothal. It would be strange and 
contiary to all custom if one of his family 


were not to be there. Still] we could 
hardly be away together unless there 


were some one here to take our place. 
You know there aro. constantly questions 
referred tous. One herd strays into the 
ground allotted to another. disputes arise 
between vaqueros, and, in fact, £ some one 
in authority must be here." 

"Very well. sir. Then, if vou think that 
I could be useful, T should be onlv too 
glad to stax. You know that my own in- 
Clinationsareali that way. I have already 
been here five months, and I feel, with 
regret, that this delightful life must come 
to an end before long. However, since 
von are good enough to say that I can 
really he of use in your absence, I will 
gladly remain here until Juan. goes down 
again to fetch his bride.” 

Two days later the Mexican and his 
son rode off, accompanied by six well- 
armed horsemen. Will found plenty to 
do, aud was out the greater part of the 
day. 

Two-daxs after the others had started, 
he saw one of the Indians talking to 
Antonio; and as soon as the latter saw 
him, he left the Indian and came up to 
him. 

„This Indian, who is one of the chiefs 
of our tribe, senor, tells me that there isa 
report that the Indians on the other side 
of the river are preparing for an expedition. 
It is supposed that it is against another 
tribe, farther east. "hey have not raided 
on this side of the river for many vears, 
but he thought that it was as well to let 
us know that they are at present in an 
unsettled state. He savs that he shall 
have some of his warriors down near the 
river, and that he will let us know further 
us soon as he has any certain news," 

* [s there anything to be done, do you 
think. Antonio?” 

“ No, senor, there are frequently wars 
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going on between the Indians to the east, 
but we have never had any trouble with 
them since we came here. If our Indians 
thought that there was any danger, they 
would very soon be flocking down here, 
for thev have always been promised that 
they should be supplied. with firearms 
were anything of the sort to happen, and 
they know that with the aid of our people 
they could beat off any number of oppres- 
sive redskins." 

“I have no doubt that we could defend 
ourselves, Antorio. However, you sec that 
in Don Sarasta’s absence I have a very 
heavy responsibility, and I think that it 
would be as well to take some precaution. 
Will vou ask the chief to send down a 
dozen of his warriors; they shall be paid 
in powder and in blankets, whatever is 
the usual sum. I want them to establish 
themselves round the hacienda, to keep 
guard at night. I don't mean that they 
shall stay close to the house, but scout 
down towards the river, so that in case of 
alarm there would be time to get you all 
in from the huts. How many sleep 
there?“ 

„There are about thirty of us who look 
after the herds in the lower parts of the 
valley, and eight or ten peons who work 
in the garden round the house." 

“Well, that force, with the half-dozen 
servants in the house, would be able to 
hold the hacienda against alincst any 
number of Indians, and you could all be 
here in ten minutes from the alarm being 
given. 

" Very well, 
chief.” 

He talked for a few minutes with the 
Indian. 

"He will send twelve of his braves 
down to-morrow,” he said, when he re- 
joined Will. 

“Very well, let him do so, for I shall 
certainlv feel more comfortable then. 
What tribe do these Indians on the other 
side of the river belong to?” 

e They are a branch of the Tejunas, who 
are themselves a branch of the Apaches. 
The headquarters of the tribe lie on the 
enst side of Arizona, between the Gila 
river and the little Colorado; the Tejunas 
lie between them and the Colorado. They 
are just as bad as the Apaches themselves, 
and both of them are scourges to tho 
northern districts of Mexico?“ 

* What are our Indians?” 

“They are à branch of the Genigush 
Thev live among the hills 
between Iron Bluff. sixty miles below us, 
and those hills you see as many miles up. 
A good many of them hunt during the 
season on the other side, as far as Aquarius 
mountains, in what is known as the 
Mohave conntry; but they never go 
farther south that side than the river 
Santemaria, for the Tejunas would be 
down upon them if they caught them in 
Ww 2 ihey consider their own country 

I wish the senor was back," Will EY 
same “though I daresayit is all right, 
and that. as the Indians haven't made a 
raid across here for many years, they will 
not do so now. How would they get 
across the river? " 

“They would swim across, senor. An 
Indian thinks nothing of swimming a wide 
river. He simply slips off his horse, and 
either puts his hands on its back, or more 
generally holds on by its tail.” 

Have these fellows guns? 


senor, I will tell the 
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“A great many of them have; they 
capture them from the Mexicans, or in 
peaceable times trade skins or their 
blankets or their Indian trumpery for 
them. It is against the law to sell guns 
to the Indians; but most Mexieans will 

make a bargain if they have the chanee, 
without the slightest regard to any law." 

“ How is it that the Mexican. Govern- 
ment does not try and get rid of these 
Indians? I see by the’ map that the 
frontier-line is a long way north of the 
Gila.” 

" Yes, senor, they may put the line 
where they like; but there is not a white 
man for a couple of hundred miles north of 
the Gila, except onthe Santa Fé River, and 
even there the whites are never safe from 
the Apaches and the Navajoes. Why, it 
would want an army of twenty thousand 
men to venture among.the mountains 
north of the Gila, and they would all die 
of starvation «before they ever caught 
sight of an: Apache. No, senor, unless 
there is an earthquake. and the whole 
region swallowed up, I don't see any 
good chance of getting the better of the 
red rascals.” 

After entering the house, Will said 
nothing of the news which he had heard. 
It seemed that there was no real ground 
for alarm at present, and yet he could not 
but feel very uneasy. 

The next morning he rode down to the 
river, where a number of peons were 
engaved in lading the rafts with hides 
and tallow.’ -He had told Donna Narasta 
that he should be down there all day, as 
he wanted to get the work pushed on. 
He had been there but two hours when 
Antonio rode up at a headlong ‘gallop. 

“What is it, Antonio?" Will ex- 
claimed, for it was evident from the 
man's appearance that his errand was 
one of extreme importance. - 

*'lhe hacienda has been attacked by 
Indians, senor. I was with the herd two 
miles this side of it, when I heard some 
shots fired. I galloped to see what was 
the matter; but, when I got within a 
quarter of a mile, I saw that the Indians 
were swarming round the place. A 
dozen started in pursuit of me, but they 
did not follow me far.” 

v Will stood for a moment as one thunder- 
struck. 

“But how can they have got there, 
Antonio? 
hey must have come by what is 
calle the little gap. You know it. senor; 
that valley that runs off from the other, 
nearly abreast of the hacienda. Follow- 
ing that, and crossing & shoulder, you 


come,down on to the river some ten 
miles higher: up. They must have 
crossed :there by swimming in the 
night.” 


ut the chief said he had scouts 
there.” 

“They could hardly watch thirty miles 
of the river, senor ; besides, the redskins 
would have sent over two or three swim- 
mers to silence anyone they found near 
the place where they were to cross." 

jy this time a dozen other vaqueros, 
who had been warned by Antonio as he 
cawe down, joined them. 

* We must ride for the hacienda at 
once,", Will said, leaping into the 
saddle. 

* No use, senor, no use. I should say 
there must be four or five hundred of the 
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time; of that there is no doubt. 


oiekin Te we may be sure that T 
is not a soul alive now at the hacienda, or 
atthe huts. They will be here in a short 
Prob- 
ably half will come down the valley, 
and half will go up. We must ride for it, 
ecnor—follow the river down till we are 


‘past the hills; there is not a moment to 


be lost." 

The peors who had gathere Nd round 
gave a ery of despair. © You can go if 
you like, Antonio; I see we can do 
nothing at present, but I will not leave 
the place.“ 

“What will vou do then, senor?” 

“We will take the rafts and pole them 
across the river. There are no signs of 
Indians there, and it is not likely “thee 
wil be now." Then he turned to the 
peons: “ You have heard what I said. 
Get to the rafts at once; there is not a 
moment to be lost. Look at that herd 
galloping wildly ; vou may be sure that 
the redskins are after them.” | 

“ The senor's advice is good," Antonio 
said, “and there is not a moment to be 
lost. Get on board all of you, comrades + 
tie your bridles to the rafts.” 

All hurled themselves on to the rafts ; 


the ropes that held them to the shore were 


cut; 


and the peons, putting out the poles, 
pushed off into the stream. The rafts were 
already heavily laden; by far the greater 
portion of the cargo having being placed 
onboard. Most of the yaqueros had their 


rites slung across their shoulders, as they 


had Ked from Antonio.what the Indian 
shad sid, and had on starting out taken 


their guns with them. 


„One never ean tell what will happen,” 
Antonio had remarked. It is always 
well to be on the safe side.” 

Although the peons exerted themselves 
to the utmost, the rafts moved but slowly, 
and they were but seventy or eighty 
yards from the shore, when a large band 
of Indians rode down to the bank, and at 
once opened fire. As they approached, 
Will shouted to all the men to take their 
places on the other side of the piles of 
hide; and using these as a breastwork, 
those having guns at once returned the 
Indians’ tire. Five or six of the redskins 
fell, and the plunging of many horses 
showed that these were also wonnded. 
A chief, who seemed to be in. command, 
waved his hand and shouted to his 
followers, who were evidently about to 
urge their horses into the river, when 
Will, who had held his fire until now, 
took a steady aim at the chicf, and the 
latter fell dead from his horse. 

" Will they take to the water, An- 
tonio? " Will asked the vaquero, who 
had chosen a place on the raft near 
him. 

* [ do not think so, senor; it is not in 
Indian nature to run such a risk as that. 
We should shoot Gown numbers of them 
before they reached us, and they wonld 
have a tough job then, for the peons 
would fight. desperately with their long 
knives, and it is no easy matter to climb 
out of the water on to a raft with two or 
three desperate inen waiting for you. 


"This band are Apaches, senor; they have 


1 


evidently joined the Tejunas in a big 
raid." 

The Indians for a few minutes con- 
tinued their fire, but as those on the rafts 
only showed their heads when they stood 
up to return it, and every bullet told in 


despair in his heart. 
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the monda MASS, ET Indians sullenly 
rode off. 

The peons then resumed ilicis poles, 
andi in ten minutes reached tho opposite 
shore. Will sat down as soon as he had 
seen the horses landed, with a feeling of 
In the hurried 
arrangements for the safety of those wit i 
hina, he had scarcely had time to thint:: 


Now that there was nothing pressing «5 


do, the full horror of the situation wes 
felt, and the thought of Donna Sarasta 
and of Clara being murdered altogethe. 
overpowered bim; and his cheeks were 
moistened with tears. What would the 
Senor and Juan say on their return? 
They had left him in charge, and although 
he could hardly be said to blame, yet he 
might perhaps have taken greater pre. 
cautions. He should not have relied 
upon the Indian scouts, but have kept at 
least enough of the men up at the housc 
to offer a serious defence. Antonio, who 
was at the head of one, of the parties in 
charge of a herd,:came up to him 
presently. | 

* Well, senor, “tis no use grieving, and 
assuredly, ik anyone is to blame, it is I 
rather than you, for I assured you that 
there was no imnicdiate danger. I shall 
tell the Senor so when he comes. Had he 
been here lie would, I feel sure, have 
waited for further news before regarding 
the matter as serious.. Now, senor, what 
do you propose to do next? You are our 
leader.“ ' 

“ The first thing to do is to go to the 
hacienda after dark, and to find out what 
has happened there. How long do vou 
think that the Indians will remain in the 
valley?“ 

Some days, I should say, senor. They 
will, no doubt, kill a number of cattle, 
and jerk the meat. Then they will drive 
off as many cattle as they think they can 
take with them, and probably slav the 
rest ont of pure wantonness.“ 

“The first and great. point is to fird 
out whether all at the hacienda have been 
killed." 

“That you may be sure of, senor: but 
still it is right that we should know. There 
may be one exception, although I can 
hardly hope for it.’ 

“ How do you mean, Antonio?“ 

e IE mean, senor, that the senorita may 
have been spared for a worse fate—I menn, 
may have been carried off by them. The 
Indians, while sparing no one else, old or 
young, nearly always carry off the young 
women.” 

“ Merciful heavens!” Will exclaimed, 
stepping back, as if he had been struck. 
“You do not say so! A thousand times 
better had she been murdered by her 
mother's side. It is maddening to sit 
here and be able to do nothing, not even 
to be able to find out if this dreadful 
thing is true. How many men have we 
with guns ?“ 

“Thirteen besides myself and you, 
Senor.“ 

Those who have no rifles will be use- 
less. They had better go down with the 
rafts as soon as 1t becomes dark.” 

“Yes, senor, that would be best. The 
Indians are-sure to swim across to-night, 


‘and the four rafts would do well to push 


off as soon as they can no longer be seen 
from the other side. The four head men, 
who will go down with them, are all 
here.“ 


„Call them up.” ' 

The four white men came to him. 

As soon as it is dark," he said, “ you 
must push off; do not make the slightest 
noise. When you get out in the middle of 
the stream, let the current take you down, 
only using the poles when it is absolutely 
necessary to keep you from approaching 
either bank. The twelve vaqueros who 


have not guns had better go with you; 
that will give three to each raft. We will 


pick out thirteen of the best horses; the 


others you. must kill this afternoon for 
food. Have you fishing-lines ? ” 

" Yes, senor, we slways carry them 
with us, and we have spears, and can fish 
by torchlight.”’ 

“Good! Then you will be able to manage 
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very well. The vaqueros, and what peons 
you do not require, must be landed as 
soon as you have passed the mountains. 
They bad better strike up to Monterey, 
and wait there for orders. I will give 
money to one of them to buy a horse 
there, and ride with the' news to Don 
Sarasta at San Diego." 


i (To be continued.) 
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A CHAT WITH THE AGENT- GENERAL OF BRITISH COLUMBIA: 


T was Captain James Cook, the famous 

navigator of the eighteenth century, who 
discovered the extent of the great North- 
West. This was in 1788, and henceforth 
the work of development went on in these 
cold, icy regions. The great factor in the 
present-day prosperity of the vast area has 
been the administration of the Hudson Bay 
Company. ' 

But, for boys, the story of these parts has 
a strange fascination. Here was the home 
of those Indian, tribes of which to-day we 
hear so little. * The fur trade was very 
valuable, and some fearful tragedies are 
recorded in the archives of the company. 

Vancouver is quite familiar tous ; yet, not 
so very long ago, the, crew of a ship were 
murdered by the Indians, with the exception 
of two, who were kept in a state of slavery 
for four years. Another tragedy was when 
the Tonquin, was suddenly attacked by 
natives whilst at anchor in Clay-o-quot 
Sound, and’ nearly the whole crew were 
murdered. Five of the survivors managed 
to reach the cabin, and from that vantage- 
ground drove the savages from the vessel. 
During the night four of these men left the 
ship in a boat and were slain by the Indians. 
The day after the attack on the vessel, all 
being quiet on board, the savages crowded 
the decks for the purpose of pillage, when 


the ship suddenly blew up, causing death . 


and destruction to all on board. Scores of 
natives were killed, and the whole affair was 
caused by the only survivor secreted below. 

“Tt was thus," says the Agent-General, 
“that the work of making our North- 
American empire began." The province 
under notice is about 700 miles in length, 
and contains an estimated area of 383,000 
square miles, a larger area than that of 
any country of Europe, Russia alone 
extepted. “ Speaking generally," says Mr. 
Walter, “it is a mountainous country, with 
intervening valleys of rich prairies, magnifi- 
cent stretches of forest lands and incompar- 
able water-ways. Its natural resources in 
its mines, forests, streams, and soil—are 
numerous, diversified, and practically illimit- 
able. The timber supply is plentiful; there 
are wide and fertile valleys, and rivers full 
of fish. Vancouver district and New West- 
minster offer.great facilities to the settler.” 

“ What prospects and help are offered to 
the emigrant?” .- ; 

„There are Crown lands, classified as 
surveyed. or unsurveyed, and any person, 
being the head of a family, a widow, or a 
single man over eighteen years of age, being 
a British subject, may choose lands that are 
unoccupied, and the Government accept the 
record as. evidence of ownership. The 
quantity of land must not exceed from 160 
to 320 acres. The settler must enter into 
occupation within a month, and must 
continue on it. Land is considered as 
abandoned if unoccupied for more than two 
months consecutively. The fee on selection 
is eight shillings, and improvements must 
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be made before the tenant becomes his own 
landlord. There is no reason to fail, and 
though it is well to have a little capital, the 
most generous assistance is given in every 
possible way." . i 

Most of the land in the vicinity of the 
towns has been taken up, but „improved“ 
farms can always be obtained at very reason- 
able prices, and it is better for a man going 
out from home to buy a small farm ** im- 
proved " than to attempt to clear timbered 
land or cultivate virgin soil himself. 

Is not the. country an  angler's 
paradise ? ” 


*An important part of the trade ot 


British Columbia is the wealth of fish in the 
waters of her coast. 


The salmon literally 
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teem in the Fraser and Columbia rivers, and 
frequently people travelling on the Pacifie 
railway are astonished, during the spawning 
season, by the sight of broad expanses of 
river, or deep pools packed almost solid with 
wriggling masses of splendid fish making 
their way to the spawning grounds, their 
motions being distinctly visible from the 
platforms or car windows as the trains pass 
by. The salmon make their way for great 
distances up the rivers. There are about 
20,000 men engaged by some seventy 
companies in the tinned-salmon industry ; 
then cod abounds off Alaska, while halibut, 
sturgeon, and herrings are plentiful. There 
are scores of men in the fishing trade of 
England and Scotland who struggle year 
after year for an uncertain percentage, who, 
in our land, would find competency in a few 
years’ working; and hundreds, who are no 
richer at the end of December than they 
were at the beginning of January, would 


experience a very different condition of life 
on the west of British Columbia. Then, 
again, these coasts afford fine fields for 
occupation, and dispense reward with less 
niggard hands than in the older home, where 
every loaf has many claimants. 

“ There is no rent to pay, no leave to ask 
to run a boat ashore; the land is his who 
occupies it. A man who, in other seas, toils 
year in and year out for others, may here 
own his home, his picce of land, and beat, 
by no man’s favour.” 

“ Are there not good openings for miners 
in the Yukon territory?” + 

“Oh!” laughed the Agent-General, “ it is 
gold 'the boys are after, is it? Well, when 
once a young man has landed in one of the 
coast cities. of British Columbia, if he has 
ordinary common-sense anda fair amount of 
physical stamina; and has not any money to 
throw away, he can fit himself out with .pro- 
visions and other necessary supplies for cne 
year at a cost of about 400 dollars. The 
total weight of supplies, including food, im- 
plements, etc., for one year, is about 1,430 
pounds, and we are able to tell any intending 
emigrant just what to take. - 

A miner should be a determined man, 
willing to work, and should mind his own 
business strictly. Saloons and faro-tables 
need form no part of the daily routine. New 
Westminster, Cariboo, Yale, Kootenay, Vic- 
toria, and Vancouver all have mining opera- 
tions carried on. But the average emigrant 
will do better farming or fishing. In the 
middle zone, where the Pacific Ocean exer- 
cises its beneficent influences, wheat does 
well, so do apples and other fruits. The 
Board of Agriculture and Horticulture will 
always advise emigrants. 

“I am vey sanguine of the future of 
farming in British Columbia. and it is a 
splendid place for the delicate lad that must 
seek his home abroad. There are l.b>əral 
facilities as regards education, and all erceds 
have a free field. Municipal enterprise soon 
reconciles one to feel at home, and nowhere 
are there brighter and better prospects for 
the careful man. But there, as eyerywhere, 
we need good citizenship. Railway enter- 
prise is opening up the land, and the con- 
ditions of labour are in every way desirable. 
The people are hard workers, and almost 
every part of the Provinces «require 
emigrants. The Hudson's Day Company 
laid a splendid foundation, and it now only 
remains to extend and consolidate the work. 
There is no fear of overcrowding for many 
a long day." 

* Are there any Indians at present in the 
great North. West?“ 

“ Oh, yes; and in round numbers they are 
put down at 25,000. It is impossible to say 
with accuracy to what extent they have 
decreased. Owing to ravages and tribal 
wars, the Indians have become greatly 
reduced in numbers. The Haidahs, once a 
powerful and numerous nation, have 
dwindled down to three small communities, 
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and their home in the Queen Charlotte 
Islands contains many deserted villages. 
They still, as a people, continue to decrease ; 
but owing to the protection afforded them by 
the Government, some tribes have been on 
the inerense. The Indians of Columbia 
have given no trouble like those of the 
United. States or those east of the Rocky 
Mountains. ‘They maintain themselves by 
hunting. fishing, trade, and labour, the 
opporiun:t/es for which are always at hand. 
Gum is abundant, the sea and rivers teem 
with fish; during the canning season they 
are largely employed at gcod wages, and 
at various periods earn money on the 
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* In each province in the interior, for the 
Treaty Indians, there is a department which 
has established industrial boarding schools, 
and other institutions. They are fast ad- 
vancing towards modern civilised conditions, 
and reservations of land which we hold for 
the Indians are inviolate by the Department. 
Some of the tribes exercise the rights of 
citizenship in full. Outside the Reserves the 
Indians may buy and sell land, but in these 
parts no liquor must be sold of an intoxicat- 
ing character. The various Churches all do 
good work, and the Methodists and 
Presbyterians are very strong in their work 
among the Indians.” 


farms. They are highly esteemed by the “What is the best time to emigrate ?” 
traders. “From March to July. A passenger 
2525 Dene ⏑ c Tt 


can usually go through to British Columbia 
from England in less than a fortnight. Tne 
best route is to Vancouver or Victoria, aud 
on the way there are local emigration otlicers 
who will give honest advice and information. 
None need draw a bow at a venture, for the 
Government pay liberally honest expeits to 
give information as to where is the best 
location for farming, mining, trading, or 
cattle raising. The only other word tiat 
need be said is that the land, richly endowed 
by Providence, awaits development by the 
honest emigrant, to whom it will yield. in 
return for labour, an ample reward, that 
shall give a plenitude for old age, and ensure 
a calm and serene eventide when work is 
done." 
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A CHAT WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE ESSEX COUNTY CRICKET CLUB. 


— 


IMPORTANT ADVICE TO YOUNG PLAYERS. 


HE way in which Essex cricket has 
developed of late years is one of the 
most remarkable features of the national 
game. The nursery of Essex County 
Cricket was at Brentwood, but somehow or 
oiher it did not tlourish there, and a move 
was made to the London suburb. In 1889 
the receipts from all matches were but 780“. 
Three years later they had swollen to 1,238. 
13s. 4d., but in 1898 they had got up to 
2.909/. 7s., and the income from all sources 
was nearly 7.000“. 

Very much of this is due to the fact that 
Mr. O. R. Borradaile, the secretary, hal a 
personal enthusiasm which augurs well for 
anything with which he is connected. © We 
are an East-End Club," he said, “and I 
believe in giving the East-Enders thoroughly 
good cricket. Why should not our boys 
have as good a chance of seeing. first-rate 
play as those in the south or west of 
London? Hard as the struggle has been in 
one respect, we are better otf than even the 
Surrey Club. as our ground belongs to us, and 
an enormous population already inhabits the 
suburb in which it is situated, so that the 
future is radiant from a cricketer’s point of 
view.” 

It may be that Essex has been lucky in 
its players, and certainly the feature of the 
present time is that they are the youngest 
county eleven among the first-class teams. 
In Mr. A. J. Turner, Mr. F. G. Bull. Mr. C. 
J. Kortright, Mr. Perey Perrin, Mr. Charles 
MeGahey, and Mr. F. L. Fane, they have a 
remarkable six who will, ii thev only 
play recularly and for many years, insure 
prosperity. Among the professionals are 
Walter Mead, Young, Carpenter, and Kussell, 
who all have vouth upon their side. and may 
hope one day to know that they had a large 
share in the making of Essex as a first-class 
county. 

On more than one occasion the juvenile 
appearance of some of the players has 
caused tree comment. Mr. Bull was playing 
in the rural parts of the county, and a 
countryman asked what sort of side the 
Visiting team had; the reply was“ That they 
had got that Essex man named Bull.” 
“Which is he? ? said the countryman. Mr. 
Bull was duly pointed out, when the country- 
man replied, laughing: "Go on with vou; 
don't tell me that they send little boys to 
play for the county!” and he refused to 
believe as to Mr. Bull’s bona fides. But 
these young men are indeed worth following. 
Mr. A. J. Turner, whose military duties have 
for the moment taken him away to South 
Africa, is a cricket model for any young 
fellow to watch, while Mr. A. P. Lucas, the 
wonderful Uppingham and Cambridge bat, 
13 one of the most beautiful exponents of the 
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game that the world has ever produced. 
The East-Enders mightily rejoice wheu the 
young men are winning, hand over haud, 
against the veterans, and their ericket has 
been surprising on many occasions, 

Mr. Borradaile told me how in 1898 they 
discovered a sailor named Young. Mr. Bull 
and Mr. C. J. Kortright were practising at 
the nets, and Youny managed to bowl them 
out several times, when they came to the 
conclusion that here was a player of more 
than average merit, aud the Committee 
resolved to try him for the county. It may 
well be said that in the first mateh of 1599 
the sailor lad (for he is still a mere boy? won 
a national reputation, It was only the 
second week in May when Essex achieved 
that sensational victo y over the Australians, 
had made 199 and 11, und our 
visitors went in with 199 to win. Jt seemed 
quite. certain that they would achieve a 
vietory, but the wieket was much affected by 
heavy dews, and as the game went on runs 
proved herder and harder to get. On the 
Saturday morning Young won the mateh for 
Essex by taking seven wickets for 32 runs. 
He was practically irresistible, pitching out- 
side the off stump and turning in six or 
cizht inches with his arm. A better left- 
hand bowler has not come forward for a 
long time. No one could have an easier 
action; and at his best he ean, even on the 
hardest wickets, make a ball do enough to 
bent the most watelitul defence. Within 
two months he had played for England at 
Leeds and at Manchester. He can also, 
quite in à siyle of his own, make runs. 

The other bowlers of the eleven are: 
Walter Mead, who had a brilliant season for 
his county, and took 112 wickets for little 
more than 17 runs each: Mr. Bull also 
bowled well, but the season was not the 
best for slow bowlers; Mr. C. J. Nortright 
was unable to bow! at all, owing to a strain, 
but he is undoubtedly one of the fastest 
exponents of bowling we have ever secn, and 
led one prominent batsman to say: " When 
Rortrigiit bowls I always feel inclined, for 
the sake of mg wife and children, to pack up 
and go home, or else insure my life; Apart 
from that, the Essex. secretary tells me that 
he is a splendid bat, a wonderful fieid, and 
what his absence meant to his side last year 
an only be imagined by those who have 
been in his company. 

Mr. Borradaile is emphatic in his warning 
to readers of the“ B.O.P.” to be very careful 
that they do not overstrain themselves, 
The question is often asked: “ How is it our 
fast bowlers do not last longer?" and 
instance after instance can be produced of 
men, well under thirty, overstraining them- 
selves, and having to give up the game. It 
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is no doubt natural enthusiasm which leads 
them to try and excel in their particular 
branch, but to a bowler of Kortright's speed 
the physical wear and tear must be tremen- 
dous. There are some boys whose sole 
ambition is to bowl fast; they pound away 
beyond their strength, and they pay th- 
penalty for it in a way they little expect. 
You cannot be too careful to remember that 
until after you have attained your majority 
you cannot tear away at the electric rate 
that many do. Accuracy, aim, deliberation 
are just as necessary to the trundler whose 
aim is to be very swift, as to the man who 
wants to be very slow. | 

There are 10,000 free seats upon th: 
Essex County ground, which enable the 
people to look on in comfort, and the maten 
of the year is the Whit-Monday gathering. 
Here the Last- Enders come with their lunches 
and picnic to their heart's content. Thes 
are never any trouble, nor do they encroas 
upon the play, and are always ready to obey 
any courteous request that may be mai: 
them. 

Mr. Borradaile is an old public-school boy. 
and came from Westminster. He was tc 
the Bank of England, and afterwards 
Lloyd's, until, in 1890, he entered upon in: 
present position. He plays cricket a goci 
bit with the Stoics and Old Westminster. 
and has taken a very great interest indeed in 
cricket in London. The young members c: 
the team have made him an authority upes 
young players, and he makes some sevet: 
comments upon public-school cricket. Iti: 
the greatest mistake in the world, he says, 
for a boy to pound away hour after hour a 
the wicket; and not nearly enough attention 
is paid to bowling or fielding. There are man: 
difficulties in the way of reform, but a youz 
boy certainly ought not to bowl a full distane-: 
twenty-two yards is too much. If he begus 
at eighteen yards, and gradually inereasc 
with his own advance in years, he will do ver; 
much better. A large amount of promisit 
talent is destroyed in this way, and schoo 
captains would do well to see that bow: 
is not overdone, and that the younger one 
do not keep on too long. Neither is playin: 
at the nets a good thing. Toa large exten 
it minimises the inclination of the player fer 
fielding, with what result is seen and know? 
all over the country. The old-tashioned 
way of practising fielding with a long stop. 
and without the aid either of too mans 
boundaries, such as nets, is the right way. i 
you want to develop into all-round crieketer- 

As regards the present season, Essex will 
play all the regular matches, with the addi- 
tion of Middlesex, and it will be a very 
interesting thing to sce the struggle between 
the East and West Metropolitan clubs. Mr. 


H. G. Owen, 2 famous Cantab, again captains 
the team, and is a great favourite with every 
member of the cleven. 

It is a curious feature of the county cricket 
what a succession of Cantabs have been at 
the head of the eleven. Mr. Owen, who has 
had a fair innings, sometimes thinks that he 
ought to retire; bat on all hands he is assured 
that he cannot be spared yet. Last year 
Essex played twenty county matches, of 
which they won six, lost six, and left? eight 
uutinished; that, to say the least of it. was 
not altogether a record for a team that 
started the season with gooi prospects of 
standing ver; higa in the champonship 
competition, and vet Yorkshire were beaten, 
and also Kent twice. It is a big feature tha 
the county played far better away from 
home than on their own ground, five of the 
matches they lost being decided at Leyton. 
A curious feature is that the second vear in 
suecession Essex has twice been beaten by 
Gloucestershire. The two counties never 
met till 1898, so that up to the present they 
have lost all the matches played. However, 
the Essex batting came out remarkably well; 
Mr. Perey Perrin is far and away the best, 
and Robert Peel, the famous Yorkshire 
bowler, who helped to coach the Essex 
piayers at the beginning of the season, said 
that, with ordinary luck, Perrin was sure to 
do great things, and the season showed that 
he was a true prophet. On the wet wickets 
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in May he could get no runs, but after that 
he made six centuries, his best innings being 
against Yorkshire in June. As a batsman 
Perrin is good enough for any cleven in the 
world, but he is very slow in the field. and 
that is against his being included in an All 
England eleven. 

And while on this point, Mr. Borradaile 
does not altogether value journalistic eriti- 
cism of this selection of teams. He pomis 
out, and with perfect justice, that the inan 
who stands the best ehanec against a side lile 
the Australians, ts an ali-vouod inan i thus, 
fo: instances, af a wicket-keeper ue a god 
bowler aud a fair but, in adaition to iag 
gorl behind the sticks, heas almost sure to be 
picfezrel to one who is only good as a 
Strnper. 

Mr. C. E. Green (who is Essex by birth, 
having been born at Walthamstow) has ever 
been a good friend to Essex ericket. Thos 
vear aguin Peel and Alfred Shaw coached 
the team preparatory to the opening of 
the season, and nothing that is worthy of 
being noticed ever escapes the watchful eye 
of the once brilliant Middlesex cricketer. 
There are those who still remember that Mr. 
Green had almost a national reputation, and 
when he espoused Essex cricket the 
countv's prospects were by no mcans too 
bright. Essex is young in the history of the 
national game, but no county in the world 
has a more brilliant outlook in the future. 


M 


Li (© 
Captain, sceretary, aal players are al 


united, and it is more than likely that this 
has to do with the extraordinary luek that 
the county has had in the discovery of new 
talent. To be at Leyton when Mr. Lucas 
and Mr. Turner are batting is an education 
in itself, and the team certainly play the 
game for all they are worth. 

Mr. Borradaile likes to see the game played 
anywhere ame everywhere - he believes that, 
from a physical culture point of view, it is 
su anvauluable cxereise; but he is very 
denbtful as to the polley of playing through 
an Enzliish scason, and then rushing ctf to 
Asti er Ina fer the waken returning 
owy in time io take part in the English 
season again. » You ean, by indiseretion,“' 
he says, "in the matter of cricket, spoil 
your earcer and your usefulness. What 
del:ehts me above all things is that in the 
East End ot London we have been able to 
develop and make the game popular. The 
people have few opportunities and few 
privileges, and it does my heart good cn a 
Saturday afternoon, or on a bank holiday, 
to see the working classes and the middle 
classes present, thoroughly enjoying them- 
selves. It is one of the delights of my life 
to walk round aud just listen to their com. 
ments, and I ean assure you I gain a very 
great deal of information from the opinions 
ef my patrons." 

ECoG, 
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THE 


WEST INDIAN 


CRICKET TEAM. 


By P. F. Wansrn (the well-known Rugby, Oxford University, and Middlesex Captain). 


N have grown accustomed to the visits of 
d Australian, South African, American, 
and even Parsee cricket teams to this 
country, but the appearance of n West 
Indian eleven is quite a new departure. 
However, that they will receive a hearty 
welcome às as certain as anything can be, 
if only as some return for the unbounded 
hospitality that has always been shown to 
Kuelish teams in the West Indies. Aud 
that as cricketers they are not to be despised, 
they will, I feel sure, prove before their tour 
is brought to a conclusion. Of course they 
do not for a moment compare with tho 
Au tralians -that is hardly to be expected; 
but that they will come, with satisfactory 
results. to themselves, through the pro- 
eramme that has been arranged for them, I 
have little doubt. 

As a member of Lord Hawke's team, 
which played in the West Indies in the 
early part of 1897. I may, perhaps, be 
„Owen to say a few words on the prospects 
of the visitors. The team is composed as 
follows: 

R.S. A. Warner (Capt.). L. S. D'Ade, I. 
Constantine and Woods (Trinidad): G. D. 
Cox, A. B. Bowring, H. Cole, P. Goodman, 
and F. Hinds (Barbadoes) : 8. W. Suroston, 
G. C. Learmond and Burton. (Deierarai; 
C. OlMivierre. (St. Vincent): DL. I.. Kerr 
Jamaical; W. II. Mignon (Grenada); and 
Ww. C. Nock (Trinidad), Manazer. 

The tev. were to arrive in England at 
the end of Mas, their first mateh being on 
Jane 11. at the Crystal Palace, against an 
cleven collected by Dr. W. G. Grace. 

Ms brother, who is to captain the side, is 
tie veteran of the team, being on the wrong 
sels of forty, and, purely on his abilities as a 
cricketer, might not have been chosen; 
bat he has done a great deal for ericket in 
the West Indies. and was really the only man 
t» undertake the eaptainey of the side. His 
«lection for the post has met with the nmani- 
mous approval of the entire West Indies, A 
few years ago he was by no means a bad bat, 
and scored 77 and 40 in two out of three 


innings against R. S. Lucas's team, while two 
or three times he batted fairly well against, 
Lord Hawke's eleven. 

The best batsmen on the side, in my 
opinion, are: D'Adc, Sproston, Cole, P. 
Goodman, G. B. Cox, and Learmond ; and all 
are much of à muehness, though I think I 
snowid give the preference to D'Ade.. He has 
à nieestyle, and someescellentotf-side strokes. 
Sproston also did weil against us, end an 
innings of 95 that he played at Demerara was 
the highest and best seore hit against Lord 
Hawke’s eleven during the tour. Cole is a 
determined bat- a good cutter sud hard 
hitter; while P. Goodman ean play fora slow 
wicket. and Learmond is a sound bat with a 
good style. All these men ought to getruns, 
and, in addition. there is Constantine; whois u. 
black, and the best native bat in the West 
Indies. Against Mr. Priestlev’s sile he 
distinguished himself on several ecensions, 

Constantine. will be the wicket keeper of 
the team, and in this position is fairly good, 
especially when standing baek to Woods's 
fast bowling. Heas particularlé smart ta 
gathering a return: but wicket-keeping 
generellv in the West Indies is not by aay 
means up to the hor standard to whoet 
ve are accust ened in this conn ry. Kerr, 
who is by repute an execkient bat and nor 
Lowler. wal be que etes wiezet-keepec, wita 
armo:sd as a hne ot li 
ers itte. The biures however, Witt pes e 
the weak point of the cile; as atri cer lich: 
class. But if the batting is nos stion% l 
iauney that the reiding and bowlne vill be 
up to a huriy hish standard. 

Woods, Olilvierre, and Barton, who are al! 
binck. are distinctly good bowlers, sowe of 
Woods s pertormanee against Engh-h elevens 
in the West Indies being quite excecpio'al. 
Wools has à peculiar geton. Taking oniv 
two or three Steps. he bowls exceeding iy fit, 
with rather a low and slinging sewon. Like 
most blacks, he can bowl all dav, aud 
appareatly never tires. He is no bat, but can 
cateh anything thrown over a hundred yarda. 

Darton is a bowler with a rice action, and 
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varies his pace well. Ollivierre I have never 
seen perform, but he has a good reputation, 
and the members «f. Mr. Piiestlev's eleven 
thought him a ditinctiry useful bowler. 
Hinds I know ncthing of. Mignon did un. 
commonly well against us at Grenada, and 
for him I venture to predict a successful 
season. He bowls medium pace right hand, 
with a mice easy. action, and makes the ball 
come quickly off the piteh—the sort of man 
who gets vou caught at the wicket. 11e clean 
bowled several ot us en a hard true pitch. and 
l distinetly remember the ball with which he 
bowled Lord Hawke. It pitched just outside 


the offstump, "fined off the pitch and 
knocked down the middle stump. 
These four are ihe stock bowlers of the 


erle, and as changes there are Kerr and P. 
Goodman, who bowls a diticult ball, to fail 
back on. 

Goodman. by the way, is a nailing short slip, 
and. in fieiding the team, on the form they 
showed in their own countix, should be ex- 
eeedingly smart. The black men are pwr- 
ticularly strong rowers. 

Of course it most. b» remembered that 
these eritieitis of ruine are dass on the form 
shown in the Wet Ines, aud that the 
diftereat eouditionis ands arroundinzes of tir t- 
eines enekrt án this country may aee the 
torman essy Ory new hat ent lien: 13 
compared with the tratiant tropie sunshine, 
will pe sly Ganer toem epudenady ut 
flint. 

dae visit ofany new tenen to Eoglanl is 
tays ouurexnevnnent atten dest wih mowe or 
Laip seb Lues of bin are ; but that Grey will 
be is talare | «o noi for adn nont toink, and 
in an case tuex ars quit: as eipabie of 
meeting the first-eiess counties as the Pirla- 
aephians, who, those wietories did not 
otea ene Choir was, cannot be said to have 
dow by aov mius oadly during their tour un 
tic mmmer of 1897. 

As Twas born in the West Indies, naturally 
I take more than ordinary interest in. the 
team, and I sincerely hope that the tour may 
have the complete success it deserves. 


nl. 
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A STORY OF NAPOLEON THE FIRST. 


mossy bank beside a shady stream; 
A stately lady, silver-haired and old; 
A slender girl, fair as un artist's dream; 
A blue-eyed laddie, with bright locks of 
gold, 
Pillowed within a hammock, swinging low; 
And, standing near, a tall strong man, 
whose face 
Revealed the olive tint and ruddy glow 
That mark the scion of a Southern race. 


“A story, little autocrat? ah me! 

„And what shall be my fate if I refuse? 

“Tyrants were ever hard! Well, listen 
then 

“To old Alphonso’s tale; one that he told 

“Upon a summer evening long ago, 


“When we were sketching, out in Cor- 
Sica; 
“And ‘seigneur? said he, ‘it is really 
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true. 
1779. Corsica. 


It was high noon, and, parched beneath 
the sun 

Lay the rich vineyards of Ajaccio, 

Lalen with purple clusters. Down below, 

Nestled within its bay, the quaint old 
town 

Seemed palpitating in the noonday heat; 

The boats rocked idly, moored along the 

^ quay; 
And far away to the horizon's verge 
Slept the blue waters of the tideless sea." 


Along the winding road, a barefoot lad, 

His heavy-laden basket on his head, 

Slowly erept onward, halting now and then 

To listen to the cool plash of the spray 

Into the fountain's basin, and to gaze, 

With envious eyes, upon the shady paths 

And bright parterres, as he was passing 
by 

The villa gardens. Standing thus, & gate 

Was suddenly flung open by his side, 

And with a merry shout, a little boy, 

Scarce older than himself, dashed quickly 
out 

Iu close pursuit of a gay butterfly! 

A scream! a startled cry! and both the 


lads 

Together fell; when, springing to their 
feet, 

The eyes of each were filled with boyish 
tears -— 


One with self-pity, one with sympathy. 
There lay the basket, with its scanty stove 
Of fresh eggs for the market, broken, lost ! 
What would the mother say? But with 
the words 
“Stay for a moment,” he, whose haste had 
caused 
The sad mishap, darted away, as soon 
To re-appear, and in his eager hands 
A tiny box inlaid with precious wood, 
Which held the little treasure he pos- 
sessed. 
“Forgive me! I am sorry ! " murmured he; 
“Take this—'twill help to pay ycu for 
your loss ! " 
Then the gate closed, the voices 
away ; 
No sound was kard, but of the cicala, 
Or the soft hum of insects on the wing— 
The drowsy chorus of a summer day. 
1796. Lodi. 
The battle surges back and forth across 
the plain, 
But fiercest rages round 
The narrow bridge which spans the river, 
where the slain, 
Heaped in a ghastly mound, 
Show that the sons of Austria hold honour 
high 
Above both life and fame. 


died 


While Lodi's stream flows crimson, as it 
passes by. 
Blushing for very shame! 


There, with uplifted sword, “the maa that 
never sleeps,” 
Napoleon of France, 
Watches the tide of conflict, as it onward 
sweeps 
Where his own men advance. 
His charger rears and swerves! 
too late, he turns, 
And sees the crouching foc! 
A marksman of Piedmont, 
within him-burns 
To lay the tyrant low! 


Tmost 


whose heart 


The deadly shot has missed! for with a 
sudden bound 
A soldier springs between. 
And, ‘neath the tricolor, sinks fainting to 
the ground, 
Thinking his deed unseen! 
Night falls at last; but ere he takes his 
longed- for rest, 
Napoleon, stern and grave, 
Secks out the wounded man, who bared his 
faithful breast 
His general's life to save. 


“Thanks. worthy comrade! but for thee, I 
might have died!“ 
Low speaketh Buonaparte. 
“Sire, 'twas this talisman that turned the 
shot aside, 
"I wear it next my heart!“ 
Benvath his blood-stained coat, a tiny box 
he shows, 
Inlaid with precious wood! 
And, by Napoleon's tear dimmed eyes the 
soldier knows 
That all 1s understood ! 


1815. St. Helena. 
A lonely exile on a sca-girt rock 


In mid-Atlantic, where the breaking 
waves, 

Beating around its base, but seem to 
mock 

The captive with the freedom which he 
craves ! 


He who has played ambition's game with 
crowns and kings 

Envies the passing sea-bird his untiring 
wings! 


Stern, vigilant, the English sentinel 
Stands at his post, and ever thus in 
sight, 
Frets the proud prisoner, who knoweth well 
How vain the intrigues for his secret 
flight. 
Hopeless, yet haughty, none can bend his 
iron will: 
For tho’ thou chain the eagle, 'tis an eagle 


still! 
Wecks glide away; the months roll into 
years; 
And as, each day, the fallen tyrant's 
gaze 


Wanders across the waters, there appears 
A little fishing boat, that scems always 
At anchor just below, and the old fisher- 

man 
Stays often to look up, as if the clouds to 
scan! 


Napoleon's heart is stirred. 
guess 

Who, in defianee of a hard decree, 

Has shared for these long years his loneli— 
: ness, 

Tho’ he might never set his master free! 
The seeret of his bravery and hardihood, 
A little splintered box, inlaid with pre- 

cious wood ! 


He well may 


1840. Paris. 


Paris, gay Paris stands with downbent 
head 
In robes of mournful hue, 
Whilst, sable-plumed, a stately funeral car 
Deureth the conquered conqueror, who 
from afar 
Is brought after long years, that he ma; 
sleep at last 
Beside the Same! 
the past, 
Forgets her Waterloo, 
And slirines the exile with her honou:cl 
dead! 


For France forgive; 


Yet one there is amongst the grey-haired 
men 
Who, with uplifted hand, salute the pass- 
ing bier 
Of great Napoleon—one who has held him 
dear, 
on the battlefield, or 
bivouac, 
hept close beside the chief, whom, now, 
he welcomes back 
At threescore years and ten! 


Ay, welcomes back! Though 
funeral knell, 

The gorgeous pageant, and the sound of 
mullled drums WP 

But wound his honest grief—each day tic 
old man comes, 

And, kneeling by the tomb within the 
chapel dim, 

Whispers the * Requie:cat" for the so: 
of him 

Whom he has loved so well! 


Aud midnight 


solemn 


And as his tottering footsteps feebler grow 

Beneath the weight of fourscore year, 
yet must he creep 

Across the open square, his daily tryst ts 


keep; 

Till even Death, touched by such sweet 
fidelity, : 

Deside the shrine, in pity sets the spirit 
free | 


To leave its home below. 


A sunbeam across the ma. ble 
floor, 
As if to lightly kiss 
The silent form that lieth there at rest: 
One hand, tho’ cold in death, still cla-p- | 
ing to his breast | 
A well-worn little box, inlaid with pre-, 


cious wood! 


strays 


Joy turns to grief, fame dies, and gratitude 
This life on earth may miss: 
LOVE IS FOR EVERMORE ! 
L. GUMERSALL. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BOOKS ARE BOUND 
WITH. 

“THERE is nothing like leather," says the o! 
proverb, and at the Oxford University Press Binding 
)ouse the skins of upwards of 100,000 animals are, 
used annually to cover Oxford Bibles alone. Beter 
wrote : 

„ Some have been beaten till they know 

What wood a cudgel's of by th' blow; 

Some kiek'd until they can feel whether 

A shoe be Spanish or neat's leather.” 


WHAT OUR 


Only long experience enables one to differentiate 
between the different kinds of leather, which. bv Ue 
bye, are called by pureiv conventional names. Here i+ 
the genuine Russia leather, the skin of small Russ a 
cows being used in this connection, The undyel si'n 
alone possesses. the distinctive aroma of Rissa) 
leather in perfection. Only those skins exported by 
the Russian house of Suvin, aud bearing it8cCun;, ard 


generally regarded in the trade as genuine. The odour 
15 supposed to be derived fromsome guin, but, however 
this may be, the process is a seeret one, and has been 
jealously kept for some two centuries, The imitations 
are nunierous—thanks to the use of creosote, etc. —and 
su wood that even an expert might be batted unless he 
had some of the genuine Russia beside hiw. Imitation 
Russia leather is ofteu made of“ Enziish calf." Goats 
skins provide most of the best bindiug leather. and 
aii the various imitations, good, bad, ani itdulerent, 
rre inde of the skins of sheep. except in America, 
where calf-hice and also. but¥aleskins are often used 
forimitarions. In the ease of Duteh sheep the skin is 
split, uad. part of. itis sold as chamois leather. Cape 
sheep can boast a skin approxitn; iting to that of goats 
“Persia sheep!’ tanned with bark, vields the best 
Itttitation morocco: but the genume article is tanned 
with sinnen It is curious that " Freneh moroeco " 
houd really be the poorest. kind ot. sheep-skin 
imitation, sinee at the same time the best genuine 
morocco on the market comes from Paris. As has 
been stated, the od naines of the various leathers are 
stiil re: ained, irrespective of nationality, although 
t^cir ald sienitſicance is in many cases not preserved, 
"The best poat kin morovco ts Known ns * levant. 8 
*largey morocco is lighter aud thinner nud o ü 
ser prain than levant. “Spanish moroeco,“ un 
nlmnóost obsolete term. has à different: grain —straielit 
nndeross, * Paste grain isa tumiliac term, Tris is 
sheep skin, worked up by a woolen jizger (roller in 
vw hielt the grain is ent; and. as the leather is of such a 
quality that the grain would not of itself remain fined, 
the back of the skin is pasted to hoid the pattern in. 
Seal skin ds in considerable demand. especially in the 
United states. for“ Yapp Bibles. Pig-skin and vellum 
are both. it seer co ning iuto. greater use. We have 
condensed these pardealars frou " The Periodiza , 
issued by the Oxiord Press. 


oie 


+ 
THE “B.O.P.” AT THE FRONT. 


AN Ottawa correspondent writes: “I gave away 
five years issues of the B. . . to the 20d Cansdian 
Contingent for the Transvaal. 
the rush for them when I went into their quarters here 


with them, and told thew what they were—every tcliow ' 


Wanted a dozen!“ 


— —o «a V joe— 


CUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


LL wENTY-SECOND ANNUAL SERIEs.] 
(Continued f rom page 559.) 


Music. 


* thi: subject, as announced on: page 60 of the 
Present volume, we offered PittZi-MoNEY to tlie 
amount of Three Grane for the best musien Setting. 
With pianoforte or organ accompaniment, of any of 
the verses appearing in Volume XXI. of the B...“ 
luere were to be two classes only—the junior, em- 
bracing all ages up to 18, aud the senior, 18 and 
upwards, 

Our Award is appended. The numerals enclosed in 
brackets before the names show the positions of eom eti- 
tors in the lists irrespective of age. It will thus be seen 
ruat the Juniors more than hold their own, Compara. 
tively few, however, of any age took part, and nothing 
ut any very particular merit was sent in. 


SENIOR Division (ages 18 and upwards). 
Prize—One Guinea. 


(3) SAMUEL WiLuAM UNDERWOOD (aged 18), 11 
Castle Street, Stroud Road, Gloucester. 


CERTIFICATES, 

(6) Richard Markham, 56 Vere Street, Eccles New 
Road, Weaste, Manchester ; (7) Frederick Parsons, 712 
Hay Street West, Verth, Western Australia: (9) 
P. W. Chapman, Prince's Close, Priory Road, Wells, 
Somerset ; (13) William Edward Currie, 3 Nightingale 
Lane, Priory Road, Hornsey, N. 


JUNIon DIVISION (all ages up to 18). 
Prize—One Guinea. 


(1) GEORGE PLANT (aged 17), Somerford, Springfield 
Road, King's Heath, near Birmingham. 


. 


Prizes —1(s. 6d. each. 
(7) MARMADUKE P. CON WAY, /o H. Andrews, Willing- 
dou Road, Eastbourne. 
(4) Erie WILLIAM GRISON, King's College Choir School, 
Cambridge.. 
— — 


CERTIFICATES, 


(5) Frank Merrick, jun.. 7 Hughenden Road Clifton, 
Briss; (8) Herbert J. Boden, 82 Be eclidale Road. 
Brixton Hill, s.w.: (10) Olive. Langdon Davies, 45 
Relclitfe Square, South Kensington: (11) Herbert 
Fdzar Middleton, 148 Lordship Road, Stoke Newinz- 
top N.: (12) Erie Grant, 3 West Road, Park. Terren- 
ham: (014) Florence Emily Mages, “The Briars,” 
Lateumere R ud, kingston-on- Thame. 


ae 


The 


You should have seen | 


MAGIC POLYGONS. 


(Continued srom page 300.) 
Dv H. F. L. MEYER. 


T emallest number of sides containing a space is 
three, and as no magie properties exist tor the 
point arrangement, viz. 


1.2, 3 e e L] . 
1. 2. 3, 4 : . 
l, 2, 3,4,5 . . a 


we must have sides of nz let three points or figures: 
hence the tugon or equi ateral triangle inust be taken 
ws the polygonal base in its uumeriwal arrangetene 
from l to 6, where the only totals admissible are 


Trigon. 
Tetragon, 
Pentagon, etc, 


PX 
1 671729 
N 6＋7 143-10 
/3 2^ G+1+4=-11 
; „ 67145212. 
5 1 6 ^ 
Here 9 is the minimum, and 12 the maximum: and 
the figares are 
UA N an 
3 X 5 M 2 E 


we 
ao 
P 


The te‘razon or square allows the sums of 13 and 14, 
aml with a central number the sum of 15, thus: 


8 l] d uk 6 cd We o8 
3'6 21:183 5 7 
D r i ! 
|^ e 25.7 23 4 !4 9 2 
I - e a, PE 


There ara 
DBurzess, of West Norwood, has proved thus : 

Let p be the number of sides of any edd polycon, 
then the mean of the circumferential totals is given by 
302p 

2 , the actual totals ranging 


5p+3 
2 


between the 


min mum 4 [2 p+1)3-p]= „and the maximum 


UO p41) 34512 2*9, 
, Tius, taking our Yt as p= 3, we get 
Polveons 


meana min. max. 
3 1603 +0 9 12 
5 Whe 14 13 
7 140312 19 26 
9 lA +18 24 33 
11 103 47 20 40 
T 103 43 (n—3) E ee (2p-1)34n 


2 
2 


The cases which he between the minima and maxima 
nre in pairs, and the solutions aeeordingly succeed or 
fail in pairs, Thus the trigon sueeecds for 9 and 12, 
10 and 10; the pentazon for 14 and 19, 16 and 17, and 
fai's SCREAM for 15 and 18 ; the heptaron for 19 
nud 26, 21 und 24, 22 and. 23, and apparently fails for 
21and 25. 

Mr. Burgess ha: aiso` found a way of forming evecy 
old polygon when the minimum total only is eni- 


ployed. Take 2 p for the middle number of first line, 
uud form it thus : 
À 5 3 
[min. total-(2 p4-1)] = Jy de m 1 P rus 
and call this m. The rows may be at once formed 
thus : 
m 2p 1 
1 2p-1 m+ 
m+) 2p—2 2 
2 2p—3 m+2 
n-3 27.4 3 
3 2p—5 m3 
m+3 ete. ete. 
77 cte. P 
p+ m, 
Thus let p—-3. min t.=4 (21—3)z9:; 
first line (9— 7), 6. 1, 
second „ -—1,(6—1), 3, 
* third » zd, (6—2 7 2. 
2 
Um Trign = 6 .4 Z 
1 5 3 


Let p=5, min. t.=4 (33-5)=14: 
first line =(14—11), 10, 12:3, 10, 1 
second „ =1, (10—1), 4 =1, 9 4 
third „ =4, (10-2), 2 =4, 8. 2 
fourth „ =2, (10-3. 5 =2, 7,5 
fitth „ Ss, (10-4), 3 =5, 6, 3 
Let p=7, min. t.! (45—7)—19: 
first linez(19— 15), 14, 1=4, 14. 1 
second „ I, (14—1) 5 =1, 13,5 
third „b, (14-2), 2 2 
fourth „ S2. (14-3, 6 S2. 11, 6 
fifth „ =6, (14-4). 3 X3 
Sixth „ 23. (14-5), 7 °=3, 9. 7 
seventh. „ =7, (14—6), 4 4 
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laws for the macie sums, as Mr. H. T. 


Aud thus we have the lies for the 9 gon: 


5, 15, 1, 17 6, 16, 2. 15. 7, 14, 4. 13, 8, 


S, 12, 119.1, 5. 


11 gon: e, 22, 1 21 21. 7, 20, 2, 19. 8, 1e, 3, 17, 9, 


9, lo, 4, 15. lo, 14. 5. 13. 11. 12, b. 
We cau arrange it in three columns, bogioning: 


sE] 
wiih €, for m= —;- 


Mr. J. G. Fisher, of Leeds, has assisted in working 
out the above figures, and shows great art in the 
tollowing pentagons ; 


\ 


Jec----L---c-- o œ — 


Tec-2£-4--2M---:Ó 


The magic sums are 14, 16. 17, and 19. In the first 
illustration the numbers from 1 to 5 form n pentagon 
star, and the other five numbers, 6 to 10, in natural 
order, forru a pentagon. In the second the five odd 
numbers form a pentagon star, and the even ones a 
5 gon. In the third and fourth we see similar 
regular arrangements. In the second the numbers 4 
and 9. and 5 and 10 can change places: and se ean 
in the third the places of 2 uud 7, and 1 ind 6 be 
changed, 

(To le continued.) 
9 Sy et . : è 
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C. H. I.—No, we cannot reprint old serials in our 
pages. We know all abont * Boys" as it was 
purchased by us and incorporated in the * B.O.P.” 


A. P. C. (Bristol) —Hur coloured. plate of the Cavalry 
Regiments is now out o£ print. Wedo not seil the 
plates separately from the Parts with whien they 
appear, except in the packet on completion of each 
volume. 


A. DoaNF. We cannot dea] with it in that way. You 
must write out a proper adverti-ement and send it 
on, With the money, addresved to the publisher. 


D. A. (T.-on-T.) —We do not sel the coloured plates 
separately. The only way for you to secure them is 
to purchase the wontliy Parts iu which they 
appear, er the complete pacicts issued. on tLe 
conc lusioa of cach volume, 


G. F. Sipmnorrom —See * How to become a Chartered 
Accountaut " 11 our June part for 1897. 


H. €. J. W. (Victoria) —1. Our competitions are open te al 
regular readers, ana no preliminar; payuients of any kd 
have to be made by competitors in connection with them. 
Refer to the rules and conditions. 2. Trapping is the best 
remedy. 


H. W. M.—See the article on the art of Ventriloquism in our 
* [nc oor Games,” parts 10 and 11, price sixpeace cach. 


E. ARCHER and ANDREW.—There is a complete list of London and North-Western —— 
engines in Cotterell & Wilkinson's “ Locomotives of ihe London and North-Westert 
Railway,” published by The Holand Company, Granville Buildings, Cherry Street, 
Birmingham, and obtainab e, like other railway books, from W. Moore, “ Locomotive 
Magazine," 9 South Place, Finsbury, and Charing Cross Itoad, London. 


A. S. R.—A marine is more of a soldier than a sailor. The marines were originally a regi nent of 
soldiers lent to the Navy, and even now have their place among the army on review days. 


H. HUGGINS. SEAFARER, and nine others, —See answer to Sailor” on page 400 of the present volume; it is in 
number 1106, for March 24 last. This gives you the latest official information direct from headquarters. 


THE Srnav.—Tylar's “ A-1 Tit-bit," or Griffiths’ two-guinea hand-camera. Either from W. Tylar, 41 High Street, x 
Aston, Birmingham. But we wish our readers would not keep making us give particular firms, which always seems 
invidious ! S 


BEGINNER (Photography).—1. If you buy a packet of P.O.P. you will get fuller instructions inside it than we have 
space for in this column. The best way to make up chloride of go'd solution 1s to dissolve 15 grains in 15 ounces 
of water, and then usean ounce for each grain given in the formula for the toning bath, 2. You can get “dry pyro” 
from any photographic dealer; you certainly are à '* beginner ™ ! The formula of developer you give will answer 

well, but we prefer to keep the pyro mixed up in solution ; for instaace, such a formula as is given with the “Paget 


Prize" plates. 


AMATEUR A. P —We sunpose that what you want is a formula for the ferro-prussiate process. Here it is—Make two 
solutions, calling the first A and the second B. A%=Citrate of iron and ammonia (sometimes called * ferric salt ") 
2 oz, water 8 oz. B=Ferricyanide of potassium 1} oz.. water 8 oz.; float suitable paper (.. smooth drawing- 
paper, or even ordinary note) on a solution made by mixing equal parts of A and B, or brush over tne surfac? of 
the paper with a sponge dipped in the solution. Hang up the paver to dry in the dark It is all the better it noc 
used lor a day or two after seusitisiug. It only requires to be washed in plain water after printing. It may reqaire — 
to be printed in the sun. 

Cannon (Glasgow).—Drawn with pen and ink on card. Then preparel for printing by the 


R. I. S. We know of no book dealing with all the subjects you mention, except expensive cnes—-*g. 
Mr. Sprague's “ Electricity : its Theory. Sources, and Applications.” which costs 15s. The nearest thing we 
know of in small books is Mr. Bottone's “ Eleecrical Instrumenut-making for Amateurs,” which you could 
get from the author at Wallington, Carshalton, Surrey. 


S. G. Hurroy.—1. Dr. Skene's ** Celtic Scotland“ is in three volumes, and casts 458. 
grapher for Scotland, and his works are published by David Doug. Logan's “Seottish Gael 
is out of print, but you might hear of a copy bv asking Messrs. W. & A. K. Johnston, Both 
books are well known, and are found in most pub ie libraries. 2. Out oi print. 

Dry CELL (Gordon, Tottenham ).—You had better look in number 973 (we ekly * B. O P.“ 
part for September 4. 197), where you will find much fulier instructions for making 

a drv cell than we can give you in this column, The materials will cost you about à 2 


shilling. 


II. E. Gunkx.—If vou will get“ B. O. P.“ number 1014 (June 18, 1535) and 1016 (July 2. 
1898) you will find in the first some notes about land cameras ael in the second 
some instructions on using them. We don't know by actual experienee either of the 
cameras you mention, but have no doubt they are good at the price. 


W. J. K&vrr.—1. We do not remember your former letter at al! if it was on Electrieil 
subjects. Possibly the answer is on its way into print at the rime of writing this. 
The silk-covered wire is, of course, mich better than the eotton-eovered woukl be 
You will be all right if you fill the bobbins, The more you get on the better the 
current. Ifthe wire is the same size on B.W G. as that given in tlie article, you liil 
better use it; the size of the coating does not metter. ? You can tell when tlie 
accumulators are fully chargel by the fluid assuming a milky appearance owing to 
the production of quautiti's of bubbles of hydrogen gas Which is not taken up by the 
plates. Three cells giving two volis each should be enough. 


Tw YET 


photo-zinco process. 


He is Historio- 


A. RapsrowskI ( Badapest).—We are mach ob'iged to you for your letter and c'ear illustration: 
regarding the standard and ensign of Austria-Hungary, and wil keep it for reference. You will —- 
find the ensign correcdly given in the Flag: and Funnels plite w hich appeared in our November — 
part tor 1895, the year before the one you refer to. 


Lios.—If you had carefully read the paper even for the short time you say, yon would have seen 
that we refer all inquirers on emigration matters to “Tue Kinigrant’s Information Office,” 31 
Broadway, Westminster. 
A Rraprr FROM Kive's LYNN, J. M. L., ete —Sre the articles on bu Ming r molelon pages 18), 2 
245, and 480 of the seventeenth volume, and that on the /; on paze $19 of the eighteenth volume. They are 
all out of print wi hi us ; but you might sce them at the Free L brary, or get them Seon han i 
Furpzuic.—We have ha articles on collecting land and fresh-water Mollusca ; but tao) have been out of print 


for som? years, Another turn is sure to come. 

JAK. For further information apply to tLe Sceretary of the Admiralty. We have no other answer to give. 

A. R. O—You will now tind the marie untern for opaque stides deseri>ed in pirts 5 and 6 of our“ Indoor Games.” Tha parts in which the article appeared in the payer 
have long been out of print, 

G. H. TirowAg. -I. The nearest training ships to yon are the Caldonia at Queensferry, and the Ganges at Harwich. You can ascertain what to do by applying at the 
nearest Coastguard Station, 2. The coins were originally worth less than à penny eaeh, aud, being damaged, would be dear at two for à halfpeuny. 

llrxnv.— You must have a license for the air-gun. and so you must for the pistols 

R. R.—No; we have not yet started tlie“ B.O.P.” society or federation ; though we have by no means forgetten the matter, 

CAMPBELL.— You get the particulars of the examinations by applying to the Civil Service Commissioners, or direct to the War Office. 

Axxlovus.—It depends on what they are painted with; but probably spirits of turpentine would do if carefully used. Saunderson's “History of England” might su: 
neariy every bookseler kao it and has it on sale. x i 

A. Paniis.—Your fathers occupation would seem to be the most suitable one, There can be no more welcome cmigrant than a trained shepherd in a sheep farn. 
country. 


CAT WITH TUMOUR (B.S ),—Incurable, we fear. If young, give lier a chauce. If seft it should Le opened; anyhow. hot fomentations will Qo geod. 
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STRESS. 


Author of * The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” “ The Convic: Ship," he Frozen Pirate,” eic. 


^M BEEN was an old hand, and. what his 
naked sight had glanced at convinced 
iim that the object on the horizon was a 
neteor, a little hil of foam lifted by the 
ashing heel of a gale of wind of cyclonic 
ower and of the diameter of a factory 
biruney. Sucha meteor had once passed 


CHAPTER X.— THE DIDMOUSE "—(continued). 


close astern of a ship in which Green was 
Serving as ordinary seaman. The sea 
was then a delicate blue, streaming in 
summer ripples, and the meteor therefore 
seemed a miracle, for no man could see 
the storming revolutions of that viewless 
spiral tempest; nothing was visible but 


the leap or hillock of foam at its base; 
and this flashing and pulsing mass of 
lifted spume swept past with the velocity 
of an express train, approaching and 
receding from the ship as though some 
giant infant behind the horizon to leeward 
was dragging with rapid overhauling of 


ai ig on oa * m 2 / 
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the line a huge, white, sparkling, semi- 
submerged silver globe to the edge of the 
vast liquid table. Had that slender 
whirlwind struck the ship Green was 
aboard of, it would have torn the sail it 
smote into shreds, it would have snapped 
the mast it struck as though it had been 
& clay pipe-stem. 

But when the second mate of the brig 
Pretty Polly pointed the glass at the 
white object young Smeaton had 
reported, he immediately saw that the 
whiteness was foam at the bows of some- 
thing low in the water, with nothing 
visible in the shape of spar but a sort of 
fibre amidships upstanding like a boat- 
hook, thin as a hair in the object lens. 

It was coming along fast. Green was 
lost in astonishment. He then told Bray 
to jump below and tell the Captain that 
something extraordinary was in sight. 
Smeaton, apparelled in marline-spike and 
slush-pot, hung in the rigging staring. 
The Captain arrived, by which time the 
glass had resolved the phenomenon into a 
fabric about one hundred and twenty feet 
long with a beam of about fourteen or 
fifteen feet, and a freeboard of certainly 
not more than two feet. These dimen- 
sions were determined with difficulty, 
even by the experienced eyes of Bolt and 
Green, owing to the mass of foam which 
the speed of the vessel raised at her 
bows. 

“Ts it another windmill boat job?“ 
exclaimed Captain Bolt. 

“It’s something stronger than a null 
that's driving of her, sir," responded the 
second inate. 

Here Lothian and Daniell, who had over- 
heard Bray singing out his report to 
Captain Bolt in the cabin, sprang through 
the hatch. Every eye that was on deck 
was fastened upon the approaching craft. 
No man could or would work whilst that 
strange spectacle remained in sight. She 
was not a torpedo- boat; they could make 
out in her amidships a very short scope of 
funnel, before which rose what was 
apparently a thick iron rod, gibbet 
shaped, the arm levelled forward. She 
was painted black and her deck was both 
cambered and turtle-backed—that is to 
say, it slightly rose amidship from the 
bows to the stern and slightly arched 
throughout the whole length, from side to 
side. A low handrail ran the length of 
her; no human being was visible, but 
that she was being conned and steered 
was certain, and her course would appar- 
ently carry her, at the joint speed of 
the two vessels, about a cable’s length 
athwart the brig's hawse. 

“Mercy on us! shouted Bolt suddenly, 
with his eye at the glass. She's sink- 
ing!” 

And within a few moments of the 
delivery of this exclamation the vessel, to 
the consternation and amazement of the 
spectators, vanished under water. 

Bolt pulled off his cap and wiped his 
brow; the boys wanted all the eyes of 
the peacock's tail to stare with. Sweer 
uttered a wild exclamation; the cook 
looked convulsed in the galley door, and 
the newly married Jacob, with a potato in 
one hand and a knife in the other, gazed 
with his mouth open like those painted 
faces at whose gaping jaws one throws 
things for cocoanuts. 

Very shortly after the extraordinary 
apparition had disappeared a universal 
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rush to the side was made to see if any- 
thing living was atloat, if any vestige of 
the foundered craft bobbed on the ripple. 
The foam had vanished, the sea flowed in 
ribs of blue steel, the ocean was as vacant 
all to starboard as it had been before 
Smeaton descried the white spot on the 
horizon. 

„Xell.“ exclaimed Bolt, fetching a deep 
breath, “if they call this sort of thing 
experimenting and the age of science, 
give me back the old days of the timber 
waggon which, when she turned turtle, 
and floated as a danger to navigation, 
defied the guns of a man-o’-war to blow 
her to pieces.” 

All at once a loud shouting was heard 
on the port side of the brig. It was 
Lothian, who was yelling as though 
possessed by the demon of hysteria. 

„Look, look—there she is!” he shouted, 
frantically pointing. 

And as before, so now, there was 
another rush to the side, and to the 
astonishment of all the extraordinary 
fabrie that had just foundered was to be 
seen alongside to port within hail, stem- 
ming softly on a line parallel with the 
brig'8 course, and keeping the same pace. 
Three or four figures were visible on her 
deck. 

There was no foam to veil her; the 
ripples scarcely rolled her ; she was there- 
fore as distinguishable a shape as though 
she lay in her harbour. Her bows wero 
very sharp and swan-necked, but she was 
square in the stern, with scarcely any 
appreciable angle of counter. Her funnel 
amidships was no taller than six feet, and 
had the look of that piece of artillery 
called a mortar. Just abaft it was some- 
thing that uncommonly resembled the 
muzzle of a gun, of a bore between two 
to two and a-half inches, tompioned by 
what was manifestly a watertight metal 
wafer. Just before the funnel was the 
gibbet-shaped pole or mast I have before 
described. It was of the thickness of an 
ordinary curtain pole, and both the arms 
and the head of this iron mast, and the 
mast itself close to the deck. worked on 
hinges. The distance between this mast 
and the funnel was about a foot or two 
longer than the mast. 

This singular fabric carried two boats, 
of thin iron and painted black ; they were 
secured keel up on the deck, not by the 
ordinary lashings, but by short iron levers 
which when pulled downwards liberated 
them. 'The davits on both sides were 
worked by a little winch. 

All this could be seen. 
planation was to follow. 

“Brig ahoy!” shouted one of the 
figures on the deck of this surprising 
structure. ‘ What brig are you?” 

Bolt replied, and added, laying the 
emphasis of a speaking-trumpet upon the 
you, And what ship are you ? ” 

„I'll come aboard you," 
reply. 

And now the people of the brig were 
privileged to see how this amphibious 
creature lowered its boats. First the 
deck levers were depressed, then the man 
stepped to the little winch just abaft the 
after-starbonrd davit and revolved the 
handle. It was as easy as passing a 
knife through a piece of cheese. The 
boat rose till her keel was above the hand- 
rail; then by mechanism, operated on by 
the winch, the after-davit was slewed 


But the ex- 


wa3 the 


outwards, carrying the boat's stern with 
it; and still as the men ground tho 
handle the foremost davit slewed round, 
carrying the bows of the boat with it, 
until the little structure overhung the 
water; the man then reversed the wind- 
ing of the handle, whilst a second man at 
that moment sprang into the boat, which 
sank softly, to the admiration of the 
spectators on the brig. The instant she 
was water-borne, the patent clip-hooks 
attached to the fall-blocks opened and 
released her, and two other men jumped 
in. Oars which had been secured under 
the thwarts were thrown over, and in a 
few strokes the boat was alongside the 
brig. 

Only one of the three men left the boat. 
The two who remained were dressed in 5 
garb somewhat resembling the attire o1 
the naval bluejacket. There was nothing 
noteworthy in their appearance ; and spite 
of their clothes, it night have been seen 
by the manner in which they handled 
their oars that they had never served 
under the White Ensign. 

The man who climbed up the short 
flight of steps which had been hung over 
the brig's gangway was short, broad, and 
muscular, dressed in & white coat and 
trousers, a yachting cap and canvas shves. 
He wore spectacles, also a small mous- 
tache, was a little swarthy, coarse in the 
fibre of his skin and in tke character ot 
his lineaments, but his s are brow and 
firm mouth expressed talen* and will. 

Captain Bolt did not know wbat to 
make of him, how to receive him, under 
what heading in the science of sociology 
to place him. It was as though a mer- 
man had stepped on board leaving his 
mermaid in the cabin of the ship, which 
was obviously capable of carrying her to 
the foundations of the sea, whenever she 
had a 1nind to revisit her coral grotto to 
twang her harp and to comb her huir. 

The stern and swarthy little man 
saluted; Bolt touched his cap, and the 
first thing the stranger said was: 

„Are you the master of this brig ? ” 

“I am, sir," responded old Bolt. 

“Then I expect, Captain, that I have 
astonished your weak nerves. My name 
is Didmouse. Did you ever hear of that 
name before?“ 

* No, sir," answered Bolt with reckless 
candour. 

“Sebastian Didmouse!" said the 
swarthy little man, looking around him 
for a token of recognition; but there was 
none, though all hands had gathered about 
him, particularly the boys. 

* Didn't you think we had gone down 
for good when you saw us sink?” con- 
tinued Mr. Didmouse. 

„For good and all," replied Bolt. 

“Well, we passed under your brig and 
felt your keel," said Mr. Didmouse, * and 
instead of our going down it is vou who 
would have gone down had you been an 
enemy.” 

“Then that's à blowing-up concern?“ 
exclaimed Captain Bolt, and every head 
was turned to gaze afresh at the aquatic 
curiosity that was stemming quietly along 
within easy hail. 

“I have lost a man and want to re- 
place him," said Mr. Didmouse, giving ne 
heed to old Bolt's conjecture. Can you 
spare me a hand?” and he sent his 
sight darting through his glasses over 
the little crowd round about, amonz 
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which stood Jacob and his wife side by 
side. 

** Yes," answered Bolt swiftly; and 
indicating Jacob he added, * yonder's a 
man who wants to get home. He's 
married, and if you take him you must 
take his wife also.”’ 

. Mr. Didmouse examined the coupie 
critically. 

I'm afraid," he said, “ there's no ac- 
commodation for a female aboard my 
craft." 

‘< He's the only man I can spare,” said 
Bolt with decision, “and the wife must 
go along with the husband, for that's 
nature if (hat isn't," he said, pointing to 
the vessel abeam. 

Mr. Didmouse gazed at Jacob thought- 
fully as though studying his character 
and the quality of his intelligence. He 
then said: 

‘s I believe you'll do. Four pounds a 
month. You are expected to know 
nothing but how to steer and how to 
keep a look-out. Are you willing to ship 
along with me?” 

“Why yes, sir,“ answered Jacob 
Robinson, “as it's Captain Bolt’s wish; 
but my wife must come along too.“ 

* She'd be more comfortable aboard 
this brig," said Mr. Didmouse. 

"I go wherever my husband goes,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Robinson, emphasising 
each word with a nod that was like 
hammering a nail into a wall. 

Mr. Didmouse looked at his vessel, and 
then he said, ** We shall be able to put 
you up, ma'am. You'll not object to 
making yourself useful ? ” 

“ I shall be willing to do everything 
that is proper for a respectable woman to 
do," responded Mrs. Robinson, with a 
show of warmth that imparted something 
of dignity to her manner. 
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“Then turn to and get your gear 
ready," said Mr. Didmouse, addressing 
them both. 

* We're a-standing up in our gear," 
exclaimed Robinson, with a grin. “ Ship- 
wreck takes no notice of the portmanty, 
and our gear lies where your little ship 
came up from, sir.” 

Here Bolt briefly acquainted Mr. 
Didmouse with the circtunstances of the 
rescue and the marriage, himself being 
very carnest to get rid of the couple, as 
Mrs. Robinson kept the mate out of his 
bed, whilst both husband and wife in- 
creased the expenses of the voyage. 

„Get into the boat if you please! ” said 
Mr. Didmouse. 

Bolt at this moment met Lothian's 
eve: it was a full note of interrogation, 
and it was impossible for the old skipper 
to misunderstand the young fellow's 
Wishes. 

* With Mr. Didinouse's permission, sir,“ 
said Lothian, “ we should very much like 
to go on board that vessel and examine 
her." 

*[ am much obliged," whipped out 
Mr. Didmouse abruptly, “but I would 
rather you didn't." 

“These four young gentlemen," said 
Bolt, * have been sent to sea under my 
care to learn as much as they can about 
the life and to find out if it's interesting 
and profitable enough to pursue. In 
return for the services of Jacob Robinson 
and his wife I trust you won't object to 
their examining your craft.” 

“To what end?” eried Mr. Didmouse, 
in a voice that was almost a shout. 
“That the secret labours of a lifetime 
should become the property of four intelli- 
gent young gentlemen? ‘There is a 
fortune of one hundred thousand pounds 
in that little ship. Are they willing to 
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pay me that amount ? If so, by all means 
let them not only inspect the vessel but 
take possession of her.“ 

“Tf you please, Captain Bolt,“ here 
broke in Mrs. Robinson most irrelevantly, 
„will you allow me to carry the bird 
upon the foremast away with me?“ 

“Oh yes. yes," responded Bolt im- 
patiently. “The bird, but not the fore- 
mast, ma'am.” 

This raised a laugh, but Mr. Didmouse 
continued to look sternly at Lothian. 

* May I ask some questions ? " said the 
young fellow. 

"I want to preserve the bird as a 
memorial of great kindness " again 
interrupted Mrs. Robinson. 

* Take it away, ma'am, take it away!" 
burst out Bolt, with a stamp of the foot, 
whilst his whiskers rippled in temper to 
the breath of the breeze. 

“T shall be pleased to answer certain 
questions," said Mr. Didmouse, unbend- 
ing. 

" Will you let your vessel come a little 
nearer, sir ?" exclaimed Smeaton. 

Mr. Didmouse looked at the small 
chap and smiled faintly, then hailed one 
of the few figures visible on the deck of 
the phenomenon, and in a minute or so 
all hands—saving the married couple, who 
got into the boat after & few hurried nods 
of good-bye to the crew of the brig—were 
leaning over the bulwark rail, looking 
down upon the turtle deck of the extra- 
ordinary fabric, which had approached so 
close that there was scarcely room for a 
couple of boats abreast between the two 
forward floating vossel-. 

No name was visible on her bow or 
stern, but upon the lifebuoys could be 
read the word : 

DIDMOUSE. 


(Tu be continued.) 
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WILLIAM J. HYPPERBONE; OR, THE WILL OF AN ECCENTRIC. 


F was at noon on the 15th May, at the post- 

office of Fort Riley, that Max Real had 
received the telegram sent that morning 
from Chicago. Ten by five and five, such 
was the number of points at the second turn 
of the first player. 

Reckoning from the eighth square, Kansas, 
with ten points, the player alighted in onc of 
the squares of Illinois; and as the rule in 
such cases obliged him to double the 
number, he had to go on ten more to the 
twenty-eighth square, that of Wyoming. 

“A lucky chance!” said Max Real, when 
he and Tommy returned to the hotel. 

"]f my master is pleased," replied the 
boy, “I ought to be ——" 

" He is," declared Max Real, * and for two 
reasons : first, that the journey will not be 
long, for Kansas and Wyoming almost touch 
at one of their angles; secondly, that we 
shall have time to visit the most beautiful 
region of the United States, that marvellous 
National Park of the Yellowstone, which I 
have not yet seen. That is my lucky star, 
you see. To have got exactly the ten which 
ves me a double stride, and puts Wyoming 
on my route! Do you understaad, Tommy ?— 

o vou understand?“ 

“No, master," replied Tommy. 


By Jeres VERSE, 


Author of “Captain Len Guy," * Simon Hart,” ete. ete. 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE NATIONAL 


And the truth is, that Tommy did not - yet 
understand these ingenious combinations of 
the Game which enchanted the young painter. 

That mattered little, however, and Max 
Real could congratulate himself on his 
second spin, although he was still behind 
Lizzie Wag and Commedore Urrican--the 
latter, as we know, being condemned to 
begin the game again. Not only would the 
journey be without fatigue, but it would give 
the first player an opportunity of visiting 
this wonderful corner of Wyoming. 

Wishing to devote to it as much time as 
possible, and having only a fortnight at his 
disposal, from the 15th to the 29th of May, he 
decided to leave the little town of Fort Riley 
immediately. 

It was at Cheyenne, tne capital of 
Wyoming, that he would find the next 
telegram sent to him —unless the game had 
been won before then. And if Hodge Urrican 
were to get a ten it would take him to the 
sixty-third and last square, for at the first turn 
he had reached the fifty-third, a great 
advance on his competitors. 

"He is quite capuble of it, this terrible 
man!" said Max Real, when the news: 
papers published the result. “Then no 
more of the heritage, and I cannot buy you, 
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my poor Tommy! At any rate I shall have 
visited the regions of the Yellowstone! Vile 
slave, buckle up our bags, and let us start for 
the National Park!” : 

The vile slave, much honoured, set about 
the preparations for departure in all haste. 

If Max Real had been obliged to go from 
Fort Riley to Cheyenne, he would have done 
the journey of four hundred and fifty miles 
in a single day by the railroads which unite 
the two towns. But as he intended to go 
to the north-western angle of Wyoming 
occupied by the National Park, he had to 
reckon on this distance being at least 
doubled. 

As soon as he received the telegram, Max 
Real had studied the routes of the iron net- 
work in order to choose the shortest. The 
study resulted in finding that the two lines 
of the Union Pacitie were about equal as far 
as time was concerned. 

The first runs from Kansas to Nebraska, 
and by Marysville, Kearney City. North 
Platte, Ogalalla, Antelope, reaches the 
south-east angle of Wyoming and leads to 
Cheyenne. 

The second by Salina, Ellis, Oakley, 
Monument, Wallace, touches the frontier of 
Colorada at Monotony, runs on towards 
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Denver, the State capital, and by Jersey, the two States, and it arrived early in the for it— namely, four straight lines forming a 
Brighton, La Salle, Dover, reaches the morning at Denver. long square. It is a country of imposing 
frontier of Wyoming to stop at Cheyenne. To see this town would take an hour, ‘mountains and deep valleys, among which 

It was to the latter route that the violet but Max Real had not the time. The train the Colorado, the Columbia, and the 
flag—this, it will be remembered, was the for Cheyenne was about to start, and to miss Missouri have their sources. And when a 
colour of the first player—gave the prefer- it meant the loss of a day. A hundred region has given birth to these three rivers 
ence. When he reached Cheyenne he would miles, leaving to the west the magnificent of so much importance in American 
work out another, so as in the shortest delay panorama of Snowy Ranges, dominated by hydrography, it is worthy of adding a star 
to reach the quadrilateral of the National the summit of Long's Peak, and the journey to those which shine so brilliantly in the 


Park. WAS over. flag of the United States. 
In the afternoon of the 16th Max Real What is Cheyenne? It is the name of a As was customary with him, Max Real 


started with his painter’s outfit, Tommy river and a city; it is also that of the maintained the completest incognito. 
carrying the bag. Immense, without a Indians who formerly inhabited the country Cheyenne knew not that on that day it 
possessed one of the players in the Hypper- 
bone match, whom it did not expect so soon, 
and knew it would find at his post on the 
29th. He avoided the receptions, indigestible 
banquets, tedious ceremonies, of which he 
would have been the object on the part of a 
population among whom would certainly 
have figured the women who have the right 
to vote in this happy State of Wyoming. 

Arriving in the morning of the 16th of 
May, Max Heal prepared to reach the 
National Park without delay. With more 
time at his disposal he would have made the 
journey in a carriage, in stages, stopping 
where fancy led him, exploring this region 
of the Laramie Ranges, these elevated 
plains of which the clayey subsoil was 
formerly that of an immense lake, crossing 
at fords the innumerable creeks, the 
capricious aflluents of the North Fork and 
Platte rivers, penetrating the magnificent 
orographic system, the sinuous valleys, the 
thick forests, and the network of the 
tributariesof the Columbia—in short, all that 
country dominated at more than 12,000 feet 
by Union Peak, Hayden Peak, Fremont 
Peak, and the wild Mount Ouragans of the 
Wide Water Mountains, whence came, 
perhaps, the name of Oregon, and which for 
its storms and squalls might perhaps rival 
the no less wild Commodore Urrican. 

Yes, to travel in this way in a carriage, on 
horseback, on foot, in perfect liberty to stop 
at leisure in the most beautiful places, ta 
pitch one’s tent here and there without 
being hurried by the hours,—what could be 
more delightful for a painter, and with what 
enchantment would not Max Real have 
pursued the journey under such conditions! 
But could he forget that in him the artist 
was doubled by a player; that he was not 
his own master; that, as the plaything 
of chance, he was at its mercy; that he 
depended on a spin of a teetotum ; that he 
had to manceuvre within fixed dates, and 
was treated like a pawn on the chessboard ? 

* A pawn which fate moves at its will,” 
he said to himself—“ I am nothing else! I 
have abandoned all human dignity for one 
chance in seven of pocketing the heritage of 
this eccentric defunct. I blush to my fore- 
head when this nigger of a Tommy looks at 
me. I ought to have sent this Tornbrock to 
Jericho, and never taken part in this 
ridiculous game, from which it would be 
wise for me to retire, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the Titburys, the Crabbes, the 
Kymbales, and the other Urricans. I say 
nothing of the sweet and modest Lizzie 
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6 Wag, for that girl did not seem to be 
particularly charmed at figuring in the 
ridge or a slope, are these western plains of —or rather the “Chiens” or dogs, which group of seven. Yes—to Jericho— and I 
Kansas, watered by the course of the the popular language corrupted into would do it this moment, and would stay in 
Arkansas, which descends the White Cheyenne. | Wyoming at my convenience, if it were not 
Mountains of Colorado. How easy was the The town originated in one of the camps for my dear old mother, who would never 


making of the railways. As the rails were of the early gold-seekers. To the tents pardon me for having deserted! Well, as 
laid on the sleepers, the locomotive advanced succeeded huts; to the huts, houses border- I am in this extraordinary country of the 
on them, and in this way the line was made ing the roads and squares. The iron Yellowstone, let us see all we can see in à 
at the rate of several miles a day. It is true network formed around it, and now dozen days!” 

that these interminable steppes offered Cheyenne contains nearly twelve thousand Thus reasoned Max Real, and it was not 
nothing very attractive to the eyes of an inhabitants. Built at an altitude of six bad reasoning after a study of the route best 
artist, but the country becomes varied, thousand feet, it is a station, and an import- adapted for the circumstances. Besides, to 
strange, and superb in the mountainous ant station, on this great Pacific railway. travel as he would have liked would have 
part of Colorado. During the night the Wyoming has no natural boundaries. It been to expose himself to delays and to 
train crossed the geodetic frontier between is reduced to that which geometry has fixed dangers. These plains and valleys o! 


central Wyoming are far from being safe 
when traversed without escort. In addition 
to the possible encounters with wild bears and 
other carnivores which frequent them, there 
are reasons for fearing an attack from 
Indians, from the wandering Sioux who are 
not already settled in their reserves. 

In the government expedition organised in 
1870 to explore the country of the Yellow- 
stone, Messrs. Doane, Langford, and Dr. 
Hayden were accompanied by military 
to ensure their safety. And it was two 
years afterwards, on the Ist of March, 
1872, that Congress formed as a National 
Park this region, worthy in more than 
one respect of being denominated the 
eighth wonder of the world. 

That evening, as unknown at their 
departure as at their arrival, Max Real 
and Tommy installed themselves in the 
train, and crossed the long lacustrine 
plains of Laramie, and were in imper- 
turbable sleep when they reached Benton 
City, one of those towns that spring up 
from the ground of the Far West like 
mushrooms—a little poisonous, perhaps, 
at their birth, but soon made antitoxic 
by their excellent culture. Then, with- 
out their awaking, the train left behind 
Laramie, Rawlins, Halville, Granger, 
Separation, Buttes Noires, Green River, 
which joins Grand River to form the 
Colorado; then, following the course of 
the Muddy Fork to Aspen station, near 
the frontier of Utah, they entered the 
State of that name, and in the morning 
of the 27th stopped at Ogden. 

There the Union Pacific, before skirt- 
ing Salt Lake by its upper curve to go 
west, throws off a branch of 450 miles 
to Helena City. At the same point it 
throws off one towards the south, uniting 
Ogden with Salt Lake City, the State 
capital, the great Mormon city, which 
has. had so much said about it, not 
always to its advantage. 

What an opportunity had Max Real, 
without going more than thirty-six 
miles out of his way, of visiting this 
famous town! He refrained, however, 
and who knows if the chances of the 
game might bring him back to the City 
of the Saints, made notorious by the 
matrimonial exploits of Brigham Young 
and his polygamous compatriots ? 

The whole of the 17th was spent in 
running up through Idaho, leaving to 
the east the frontier of Wyoming, along 
the base of the Bear River Mountains, 
by Utah Hot Springs, the train crossing 
the boundary of Idaho at Oxford. 

Idaho belongs to the basin of the 
Columbia, rich in mining deposits, at- 
tracting a tumultuous crowd of gold- 
washers, but farmers will have utilised 
the southern plains in the near future. 
Boisé City, with its 2,500 inhabitants, 
is the capital of this territory, which 
possesses certain reserves assigned to 
the Blackfeet,  Nez-Percés, Cœurs- 
d’Aléne, without reckoning the Chinese, 
mingled in such great numbers with 
the white population. 

Montana is a country of mountains, 
as its mame indicates. One of the 
largest in the Union, unfitted for culture, 
but favourable for the raising of cattle, 
it is rich in deposits of gold, silver, and 
copper. Of all the States it is that in which 
the Indians occupy the largest reservations 
of the Far West—Flatheads, Crows, Modocs, 
Cheyennes, Assiniboines, whose turbulent 
proximity the American endures with difti- 
culty. 

Virginia City, the State capital, seemed at 
first to be bound to prosper, like so many 
other towns of these western territories; but 
ithas been left behind by Butte City and 
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Helena, although the first has experienced a. 
decrease in the number of its inhabitants. 

Of course, rapid and comfortable means of 
communication exist between the National 
Park and Monida station; where the first 
player stopped, and they are still increasing 
for the benefit of the legions of tourists from 
the old and new worlds, invited by the Federal 
Government to visit the domain of the 
Yellowstone. 


ERE S 


Max Real left Monida immediately in one 
of the coaches, and a few hours afterwards, 


accompanied by Tommy, he arrived at his 


destination. 

The national parks are to the territory of 
the Republic what squares are to great cities. 
Besides the Yellowstone, others have been 
made, or will be made without delay—such 
as that of Crater Lake in the volcanic region 
of the North-West, such as the American 
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Switzerland, the Garden of the Gods, magni- 
ficently situated in the mountainous zone ef 
the Colorado. 8 
At the end of February, 1872, the Senate 
and the House of Representatives considered 
a report on a proposal to be made to Congress 
with regard to withdrawing from occupation, 
and putting under the protection of the 
State, a part of the land of the Union 
measuring fifty-five miles by sixty-five miles, 
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situated near the sources of the Yellowstone 
and the Missouri. This region would become 
henceforth a National Park, whose full and 
complete enjoyment should be reserved to 
the American people. 

After declaring that the space comprised 
within the limits indicated was not capable 
of productive culture, the report added : 

“The proposed law would make no 
diminution in the revenue of the Government, 


and would be regarded by the entire civilised 
world as a step of progress and an honour to 
Congress and the Nation.“ 

The conclusions of the report were 
adopted. The National Park of the Yellow- 
stone passed under the administration of the 
Secretary of the Interior, and if the whole 
world has not yet visited it, the future will 
probably realise the wishes of Congress. 

In this privileged corner of the United 
States there is, it appears, nothing to be 
expected from culture, neither on the table- 
lands, nor in the valleys, nor on the plains, 
placed at a mean altitude of 7,000 feet. 
Then the climate is extremely severe, there 
not being a month without frost. And so 
there is no raising of cattle, which could not 
stand these severe temperatures, nothing 
beyond the mineral yield of a soil, generally 
volcanic, strewn with eruptive matters, 
devoured by plutonian heat, and encompassed 
by a frame of mountains whose crests rise 
6,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

It is thus the most useless country in the 
world, though one of the most celebrated, 
and its only value is due to its beauties, to 
its natural peculiarities, to which the hand 
of man could add nothing. 

This hand has intervened, however, with 
the object of attracting excursionists from 
the five parts of the world whom the official 
report provides for. Communications are 
facilitated by carriage roads through the 
chaotie labvrinth. Hotels have been built, 
wherein elegance disputes with comfort. 
The whole domain can be traversed in 
perfect security. The fear is that it will 
become a thermal station, an immense 
watering-place, in which will swarm the 
invalids attracted by the hot springs of the 
Fire Hole and the Yellowstone. 

And besides, as has been observed by 
Elisée Héclus, these national parks have 
already become great hunting-grounds for 
the directors of financial companies who 
possess the railways running to them and 
the principal hotels. In this way the 
establishment of Mammoth "Terrace is the 
centre of a regular principality. Who would 
have believed it? A principality in the 
great North American Republic! It was 
there—and unfortunately at this time of the 


year a number of visitors encumbered the : 


caravansary—that all the time was spent 
which Max Real had to dispose of. Fortun- 
ately, no one suspected him to be one of the 
starters in the Hypperbone match, for he 
would have been escorted, or rather assailed, 
by intruders in thousands. He could thus 
come and go as he liked, admiring the 
natural attractions, which in no way, it must 
be confessed, provoked the admiration of 


Tommy, and sketching-in several canvases, . 
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which the young negro found infinitely 
superior to what they represented. Never 
would Max Real forget the unforgettable 
marvels of the National Park. 

„And suppose," he would say to himself 
sometimes —'' suppose I were to miss the 
appointment at Cheyenne on the 29th. 
What would my dear good mother say?“ 

It is truly magnificent, this Valley of the 
Yellowstone — marked out with basaltic 
masses from which a whole palace could 
be carved— with its slashed peaks rising 
around ; its white summits, down which the 
snows run in a thousand ramitications of 
rios and creeks through the depths of the 
forests of pines; its canyons with their 
vertical walls closely approaching each other 
and forming the interminable corridors that 
furrow this domain. There on every side 
are the wildest convulsions of nature. 
There stretch the lava fields, the plains on 
which accumulates the tribute of the 
volcanoes. There stund the groups of 
columns carved in blackish clitfs, striped 
with red and yellow bands, and forming 
models for a polychrome architecture. 
There lie in heaps the remains of forests 
petrified beneath the ejections of craters now 
ecld. There is still felt the formidable 
subterranean energy whose action is mani- 
fested through the soil by the escape of two 
thousand hot springs. 

And what shall we say of the lake of the 
Yellowstone, with its banks strewn with 
obsidian, scooped ina tableland more than 
seven thousand feet high? This basin of 
water, pure as crystal, of an area of three 
hundred and thirty square miles, has its 
mountainous islands, and in many places 
the cloud of its vapours hangs not only over 
its beach but over its surface. It is a sheet 
of water deep and calm, where trout swarm 
in myriads, and is girt by an orographic 
system of incomparable splendour. 

And so Max Real, without thinking of the 
hours and days that went by, secured many 
imperishable memories of these magnifi- 
cences. He visited the environs of Yellow- 
stone Lake, the pools of purple waves close 
by. with their patches of brightly coloured 
alze. He went north to that startling 
display of basins at Mammoth Springs. He 
bathed in these basaltic piscinas that are 
arranged in a semicircle, filled with tepid 
water and wreathed with vapours. He 
was deafened by the tumultuous uproar of 
the two cataracts of the Yellowstone, which 
for half a mile in chutes, and rapids, and 
cascades pour over a narrow bed rugged 
with voleanic rocks to end amid a vast 
cloud of spray in a leap of a hundred and 
twenty feet. He walked between the fiery 
hollows which border the torrent of the Fire 
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Hole. There in the valley worn by the 
impetuous tributary of the Madison can be 
counted in hundreds springs, mud fountains. 
and geysers which rival the most famou: 
ones of Iceland. 

Aud what & panorama develops to the 
view along the banks of this sinuous and 
capricious Fire Hole, emerging from a lagoon 
and flowing towards the north. On every 
shelf of the massive strata that descend in 
steps to its bed stand in succession the 
craters in which spout the gevsers whose 
names are so descriptive. Here is “Old 
Faithful,’ with its regular jets, whose 
fidelity begins to decrease on account of less 
precise — intermittences. Here is the 
„Castle,“ on the banks of a marshy pool. in 
the form of an old donjon, whose waters are 
inundated by the rain of its condensed 
vapours. Here is the “ Beehive,” a pro- 
digious well, whose margin rises above the 
ground like the stump of a tower; here is the 
“Grand Geyser,” which has an interval of 
thirty-two hours between its eruptions; here 
is the ** Giant," with its cloud of vapour 
floating a hundred and twenty feet overhead, 
less powerful than the “ Giantess,” which 
sends up hers to more than double that 
height. 

In the upper basin is the “ Fan,” with its 
watery bars decorated with all the shades of 
the rainbow, as they refract the solar rays. 
Not far off is Excelsior," with its central 
column twenty yards through, rising to 360 
feet, throwing out stones and lavas torn 
from the terrestrial crust. A mile away is 
the Grotto.“ which crowns with its aqueous 
plumes enormous blocks that arch over the 
orifices of the dark caves in which the 
plutonian forces are constantly at work. 
And finally the ‘ Blood Geyser," spurting 
from & crater in the reddish clay walls, 
which check its outflow so that it seems to 
expand in a spout of blood. 

Such is the district, without n rival in this 
world, in which Max Real explored the. 
valleys, the canyons, the lakes, going from 
marvel to marvel, from admiration to 
admiration. In this angle of Wyoming 
watered hy the Fire Hole and the upper 
Yellowstone, where the ground thriils 
beneath the feet like the plates of a boiler. 
tellurie substances mingle, amalgamate, and 
combine under the action of internal fires 
inexhaustibly fed from the central furnace 
that utters its roar through & thousand 
mouths. There occur the most unexpected 
phenomena, like the scenic effects of a 
pantomime produced by the wand of a 
mavician, amid the prodigies of this National 
Park of the Yellowstone, for which no equiva- 
lent can be found in no matter what other 
country of the globe. 


THE ROBINS AND STREAT RECTORY. 


Y boyish tFeughte of a country house 
4 were always associnted with the idea of 
robins making free at least of the kitchen 
premises; but I find that it is not so common 
an occurrence as one might imagine that is 
to say, the frequent and fearless entry of & 
robin into rooms usually occupied, and at all 
times of the year. For this reason some 
account of the robins at Streat Rectory is 
perhaps worth giving. 

They come into nearly all the rooms of the 
house, bed as well as sitting rooms. 
taink they only come for what they can get 
to eat, but also from a feeling of sociability. 


I do not 


By THE Rev. H. S. Anson. 

Often, when there have been no signs of food 
about, and I have been reading or writing, n 
robin has come in at the open window, and 
has hopped about the table close to mvself 
and my books. During summer, at breakíast 
or at lunch, one is suddenly aware of a little 
redbreast perched on the flower-stand by the 
window ; then he flies onto the top rail of the 
back of a chair and looks at the table and at 
whoever may be in the room, expecting some 
crumbs, which he alwaysgets. Sometimes he 
perches on the top of the loaf of bread ; and 
sometimes when we are at pravers he goes for 
the butter, which he seems to like very much. 


Occasionally he has alighted on my hand, 
and taken bread from it, and quite often he 
has taken a crumb from the end of the 
fingers, when Dorothy, Rowena, or Wilfrid 
have held it out. At these times he flies: 
quickly from where he is perching, and 
flutters for a moment in the air, seizing the 
morsel with the beak. His appetite at best 
seems small, and he takes very little except 
when he is supplying the wants of Mrs. Robin. 
and the Master and Miss Robins at home. 

I think different robins frequent different 
rooms. In the spring I noticed what ap- 
peared to be a family of robins on the front 


lawn under the ilex-tree. From their manner 
I judged that the father was explaining the 
ways of the Rectory, and pointing out the 
windows of the rooms where «hey might 
expect a welcome. 

Very often one sits upon the cross of 
the sundial opposite th» drawing-room 
window, and comes to afternoon tea with us. 
The other day he brought som? food with him, 
as much asto say that when he could provide 
for himz2it he was ready to do so. The 
food consisi2d of a worm, which he allowed 
us to see when held in his beak, and then he 
swallowed it whole. I have sometimes 
imagined that there was an incident like the 
following to account for the friendliness ot 
this bird towards the inmates of the Rectory, 
for it has, I understand, been noted for at 
least two generations. 

Once upon atime there was a Rector of 
Streat who was fond of wood-cutting. One 
morning in the latter end of October, when 
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HEN all the arrangements had been 

made for the departure of the raft, 

Will Harland said to Antonio: Do you 

think that it will be absolutely impos- 

sible to approach the hacienda by day- 
light?“ 

* It could not be done, senor: and indeed 
I don't see that any good could come of it ; 
for even if we could get in unobserved. 
there would be none of whom we could 
ask questions or find out anything as to 
what has taken place. It is just possible 
that in the confusion of the attack some 
of the peons employed in the house, the 
stables, or our huts, msy have escaped and 
hidden themselves. The Indians are 
good searchers, but just at first they 
would be anxious to make their success 
as complete as possible; and doubtless & 
large party rode up the valley at once, 
while the others started down it. It was 
important that they should surprise the 
men with the various herds before they 
could gather together, for even if twenty 
or thirty could have gathered, they would 
have made a hard fight of it before they 
lost their scalps. Therefore, any who 
escaped in the attack on the house may 
have hidden themselves from the first 
search, and we mav possibly come across 
them at night. They would assuredly 
never leave their hiding-place until dark- 
ness had fallen. 

“I have some hopes of Sancho. If 
anyone has got out safe, he has. He had 
a good deal of experience in Indian 
fighting some fifteen years ago, when he 
was farther east, and is sure to have had 
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the air was fresh and keen, having in mind 
the needs of the coming winter, he took his 
sawand axe. and, calling his fox-terrier to 
accompany him, went into the copse near the 
house. 

The Rector intended to lop off some 
boughs of an oak-tree which spread too far 
out into the field, to the detriment of the 
grass. Now in those days in that very copse 
there »lived several highly respectable 
familie’. of rabbits, and Jack (for that was 
the name of the terrier) was a frequent 
caller at their houses. He was never 
invited in, but used to go to the front door, or 
side door, or back door—it was hard to tell onc 
from another—and there he would dig away 
with his paws, and bark and yelp in great 
excitement. He proceeded to do this upon 
the occasion to which I refer. 

Meanwhile the Rector 


with the saw ; and what with the noise of his 
own making and that which the dog made 


By G. A. HENTY, 


CWità Whe trations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 
CHAPTER VI. 
his wits about him. He was at our hut 
when I came away this morning. As you 
know, he got hurt by a young bull in the 
yard ten days since. He was nearly well 
acain; but the padre said he had better 
keep quiet for another day or two. I 
fancy that he was the only man there 
except the peons, for it is a busy time. 
The first war whoop he heard he would 
make for shelter. for he would know that 
it was no use his trying to fight the whole 
tribe. There is a thick patch of brush 


twenty or thirty yards from the huts. I. 


expect that he would make for that 
straight. There is a tank in the middle 
that was used at one time, but the water 
was always muddy, and the master had a 
fresh. one made handy to the huts, and 
since then the path to the old tank has 
been overgrown, and no oneevergoes there. 
If Francisco is alive, he is lying in that 
pond under the bushes that droop over 
it all round.” 

* He would not be able to give us any 
information as to what was done in the 
house." 

* No, senor; but he would be of great 
assistance to us if we follow the redskins. 
He is up to all their ways, and is a good 
shot with the rifle. At any rate, if we go 
down to the house I should like to try 
to find him. We have been comrades a 
good many years now." 

“ Certainly, Antonio, you shall see if 
you can find him. He isa good fellow, 
and, as you say, would be of great assist- 
ance to us. Do you think that we could 
make a circuit and come down on the 


had set to work 
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he heard nothing else. But, suddenly, the 
shrill ery of a robin sounded close to his ea., 
and, looking round, he saw redbreast flutter- 
ing a little way from his feet as though hurt. 
He immediately stepped aside to see what 
was the matter, and at the same instant a 
rotten bough overhead gave way, and fell 
with a crash just where he had been. The’ 
Rector was saved by the move. The robin 
had seen the danger and had warned the 
good man in the way described. Then he 
tlew to a branch, and warbled a little 
song. 
The Rector thanked God for his escape, 
and returned to the house, followed by the 
robin, upon whom he then and there con- 
ferred the freedom of Streat Rectory for 
himself and his descendants as long as the 
house should stand. .From that day to this 
the robins have considered themselves 
privileged to enter any of the rooms and 
take what they like. 


OF THE CAVE-DWELLERS: . 
THE STORY OF AN APACHE RAID. 


‘ 
‘ 


river again two or three miles higher up, 
and cross there and get anywhere near 
the house?“ 

“We might do it, senor; but as we 
cannot get near enough to do any good, 
I think we should be wrong to move froin 
here. You may be sure that there are some 
of the redskins hiding on the opposite 
bank, keeping a sharp look-out at us. If any 
of us were to ride away, one of them 
would carry the news at once, and they 
would be on the look-out for us. If we 
all stay here til it is dark, they will 
suppose that we have all gone down with 
the rafts. That will be good for the rafts, 
too, for the Indians would be unlikely to 
attack them, believing that there were 
some fifteen or twenty men with guns on 
them; and, in the next place, they will 
think that they are clear of us altogether, 
and be less cautious than they might be if 
they were to suppose that we were still 
anywhere in their ueighbourhood.“ 

“ You are right, Antonio, and I will try 
and be patient.” 

As soon as it was dark the little party 
of fifteen men started in grim determina- 
tion and silence, moving as noiselessly as 
possible. They rode, riding two miles up 
the river to a point, when Antonio said 
they were opposite a path by which they 
could keep along at the foot of the hills 
until in a line with the hacienda. 

“You don't think that there is any 
danger of there being any redskins on the 
farther side? ” 

* Not the slightest, senor. Long before 
this they will have their fires lighted and 


be gorging themselves with meat. They 
know how small our force was, and will 
never dream of our venturing back into 
their midst." 

As they rode into the river they slipped 
off their horses, when the latter began 
toswim, holding on with one hand, and 
with the other keeping their guns, pistols, 
and ammunition above the water. The 
river at this point was some two hundred 
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** Cut off two handsful and fastened them in his hair.” 


yards wide, and flowing with a quiet 
current. In a few minutes they were 
across. Antonio soon discovered the path, 
and, following it, they rode in single file 
foran hour. Then they reached a spot 
where there was an opening among the 
trees, and Antonio said that they were 
abreast of the hacienda, which was some 
four miles away. The building itself was 
not visible, but the number of fires which 
blazed round it was a sufficient indication 
ofits position. At various other points 
up and down the valley fires also blazed, 
but there were none much nearer their 
side of the valley than those round the 
hacienda. 

“Do you 
senor ? ” 

“ Certainly I mean to go. How had it 
best be done?“ 


mean to go with me, 
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“ I should say that we had better ride 
to within two miles. It would not be safe 
to go with so large a party nearer than 
that. Then we will take one of the 
others with us to hold our horses, and 
going at a foot pace we might get 
within half a mile of the house without 
tneir hearing us. "There will be a good 
deal of movement in the valley. The 


cattle will be restless, having been chased 
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all day, and the 
herds broken up, 
eo I think that 
we can reckon | 
on getting pretty — 
close. Then we Ea 
will go forward 
on foot. We had 
better make for 
the huts first. You see, the Indians are 
thick round the house, I don’t think 
there is any chance of anyone being saved 
there, because that would be the first 
point of attack. If we do not find 
Sancho, possibly we may come upon one 
or two of the peons, who would be likely 
enough to make for the same shelter: if 
not, we can try round the stable. Still, I 
am afraid there is no chance of hearing 
what has happened at the house. I mean, 


whether the Senorita is killed, or a 
prisoner. If there is no other way, we 
must get near an Indian and secure him. 
I will then dress up in his clothes and see 
if I can get into the house. As there are 
two tribes engaged, one would have more 
chance of passing unsuspected amongst 
them than if they all knew one another 
personally. Atany rate, it must be risked. 
I know the Indian ways pretty well, and 
might pass muster, but you would have 
no chance, senor.”’ 

When they had dismounted, Antonio 
said. We had better leave our jackets and 
sombreros here. Their outline would show 
on the darkest night that we were not 

Indians.“ 

Before leaving the raft Will had 
obtained from one of the head men a pair 
of the Mexican fringed leggings, as their 
own white trousers would betray him at 
once; and now, with a dark blanket thrown 
over his shoulder, he might at a short dis- 
tance be easily mistaken for an Indian. 
He had already left his riding: boots 
behind him, and had obtained a pair of 
moccasins from one of the peons.“ 

* [ will lead the way, senor, as I know 
every foot of the ground," Antonio said 
quietly. i 

Moving along noiselessly, they came 
down upon the huts of the white employés 


As there were no fires 


of the hacienda. 
burning here, they had but slight fear ot 
encountering any of the Indians. Each, 
however, carried a long knife ready for 


instant action. They had left their rifles 
and pistols behind them, for if it were 
necessary to fight, the combat must be a 
silent one. 

They crossed to the clump of bushes of 
which Antonio had spoken. 


“ You stop outside, senor, It is of no 


use two of us making our way into the 
tangle." 

As he parted the bushes before entering, 
a slight sound was heard. 

„Good, there is some one here," he 
muttered ; and then, making his way a few 
paces forward, he uttered Sancho's name. 
'There was no reply, and he repeated it in 
a louder tone. At once there was a low 
whisper: “Here am I. Is it you, 
Tonio?” 

„Mes; I have come to look for you. I 
thought you would have made a bee-line 
here as soon as you heard the redskins.”’ 

* You were right, and there are two 
peons here. We were just going to start 
to make our way down to the river. Are 
you alone? 

„ have the young senor with me.” 

„That is good. I was afraid that we 
had all been wiped out.“ 

In a couple of minutes the four men 
emerged from the bushes. 

“I am glad to see that you are safe, 
Sancho," Will said warmly. Now, can 
you tell me what has happened ? " 

“I know nothing whatever, senor. I 
was eating my breakfast when I heard a 
sudden yell, and knew that it was the 
Apache war whoop, and that there must 
be a big force of them, and that there was 
no fighting to be done, so I caught up my 
rifle and pistols and made for the bush. 
These two peons, who were outside, 
followed me. I told them to hide as best 


they could, and I went on into the pool, 


found a good place under some thick 
bushes, hid my powder-horn and weapons 
handy for use close by, and then lay down, 
with my head out of water, listening. 
Already they were down at the huts, and 
I heard the cries of the peons they caught 
there. Luckily, I was the only Mexican 
above. A few shots were fired up at the 
hacienda and I thought I heard screams ; 
but what with the yells of the Indians 
and the noise at the huts and stables, I 
could not be sure. Presently it all died 
away. I don’t fancy they suspected that 
anyone had got away, the attack being so 
sudden; &t any rate, they made no search 
here. I made up my mind to lie low till 
most of them would be asleep, and then 
to make for the river; and I told the peons 
that we must each shift for ourselves, as 
we had more chance of getting away 
singly than if together." All this was 
spoken in a whisper. 

The great thing that I wanted to ask 
you is, Do you know whether the senorita 
was killed, or whether they have kept her 
to carry off; but, of course, you don’t 
know ? ” 

“They would not kil her," the man 
said confidently ; “ but, so far as I know, 
they have not even caught her. I was at 
the stables, maybe, half an hour before the 
senorita came down, and had her horse 
saddled. She had & basket with her, and 
told me that she was going to ride up the 
valley to that wigwam that remained 
when the Indians went away, carrying as 
much wheat as their ponies could carry. 
There was an old Indian and his wife left 
there. She had got a fever, or something, 
and was too ill to travel, and the senorita 
was going to take a basket of food and 
some medicine that the padre had made 
up for the old man. 

“I have been thinking of her all day. 
I should say that she was coming back 
when the redskins rode up the valley 
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after the cattle. She could hardly have 
helped seeing them. And I wondered 
whether she would take to the trees and 
have ridden on this way until after they had 
passed, or whether she had turned and 
ridden on. If she did the first, she is 
pretty sure to have been captured when 
she got down near home. If she went the 
other way, she gave them a mighty long 
chase; for there is not & horse on the 
estate as fast as hers, and as for the 
Indian ponies, she could leave them 
behind as if they were standing still." 

“Thank God there is a hope, then," 
Will fervently exclaimed. “Now we 
must move farther off and chat it over.” 

When they had gone a quarter of a 
mile. from the house they stopped. 
Antonio told the two peons that the rafts 
had started fully two hours before. The 
current," he said, “is only about a mile 
and a-half an hour, and if you cross the 
river and keep on, you ought to catch 
them up before morning, and can then 
swim off to them. Don't keep this side 
of the river—there are redskius on the 
bank; but if you keep this side of the 
valley among the trees down to the river 
vou will meet with none of them. We 
have come that way.” 

The peons at once started. 

“ Now, senor, will vou go on to where 
the horses are? Sancho and I will go 
back to the house. He understands the 
Apache language. We will crawl up 
towards the fires, and I should think that 
we are pretty certain to hear if they have 
caught the senorita or not. However, 
we mày be some time, so do not be 
anxious, and don’t move if you hear a 
sudden row, for we might miss you in the 
dark. We shall make straight to this 
tree, and fora bit my horse must carry 
double. You had better hand your 
jacket to Senor Harland, Sancho, and 
take his blanket." 

* How far are the horses? ” 

*'There are three of them about two 
hundred yards farther on." 

“I will go there first, then," the man 
said. This is a terrible business, 
senor.'' 

„Terrible, indeed. I am afraid there is 
no doubt that Donna Sarasta has lost her 
life." 

* I reckon," the man said, “ that except 
ourselves and any you may have with 
you there ain't & dozen alive in the 
valley. It is a clean wipe out. I never 
knew a worse surprise. How about the 
party by the river?“ 

Antonio related what had taken place 
there. 

„Well, that is something saved, he 
said; “and with sixteen of us all well 
armed we can manage to make a decent 
fight ofit. Wemust get another horse ; but 
that won't be very difficult. Most of the 
others are sure to have their lassoes with 
them, and there are a score of horses 
running loose on the plains, and the 
redskins cannot have roped them all in 
yet." 

When they reached the horses, he 
went on: ‘ You had better stop here, 
Tonio. You are not gccustomed, as I am, 
io them Inguns, and as you don't know 
much of their lingo, you would not hear 
much of their talk. I would much rather 
go alone." 

* All(Jright, old man,” the other said. 

* Now for my toilet," Sancho went on; 
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and going up to one of the horses, he 
pricked it with his knife. Steady, boy, 
steady," he said, as the horse plunged. 

"It is for your good as well as mine, 
for you would not find life in an Indian 
village as pleasant as tlie life you have been 
used to." "Then he dipped his fingers in 
the blood, drew & broad line across his 
forehead and round his eyes, and placed a 
patch on his cheek. Next, he cut otf two 
handsful of hair from the animals tail, 
tied these together with string, and 
fastened them in his hair; so that the 
horsehair fell down on to his shoulder on 
each side, and partially hid his face. 

“Tt is rough," he said, “ but it will pass 
in the darkness. It is lucky you have 
got a 'pache blanket; that will help me 
wonderfully." 

“Yes, I bought it from the Indians 
when they traded here a few weeks since. 
The man I got it otf said that he had 
traded a good pony for it, when he was 
hunting, in the spring, on the other side 
of the river.” 

“I will take your rifle, Tonio,“ Sancho 
said. “I must either have that or a bow 
and arrow. Now, good-bye.” 

Without another word he turned and 
strolled away towards the hacienda. It 
was nearly two hours before he returned. 

* The senorita has got away so far," he 
said. “The redskins came across her 
half-way up the valley, but she turned 
and rode straight up. A dozen well. 
mounted men were sent after her. I 
heard that they sent so many because 
they were afraid that they might fall in 
with a party of the Genigueh Indians, 
who would certainly attack them at once." 

“Thank God!" Will exclaimed re- 
verently. “There is a chance of saving 
her after all; for if they overtake her 
and they won’t do that for some time—we 
can anvhow attack them as they come 
back again.” 

“Now let us join the others at once, 
and make for up the valley.” 

During the time Sancho had been 
away, Will had been questioning Antonio 
as to the extent of the valley. 

“Tt goes a long way into the heart of 
the mountains, senor, but none of us 
know it beyond what we have learned 
from the Indians; for we were strictly for- 
bidden to go bevond the boundary for fear 
of our disturbing the game in the Indian 
country. They say that it runs three 
hours’ fast riding beyond our bounds. 
After that it becomes a mere ravine, but 
it can be followed up to the top of the hill, 
and from there across a wild country, 
until at last the track comes down on a 
ford on the Colorado. From there. there 
is a track leading west at the foot of the 
San Francisco mountain, and it comes 
down on the Little Colorado close to the 
Moquis country.” 

* How far would that be from here?“ 
Will asked. 

* I have never been across there, senor, 
and I doubt whether any white man has, 
not on that line. I should sav that, from 
what the Indians say, it must be some 
fifty miles from the end of our part of 
ihe valley to the ford of the Colorado, 
and from there to the Little Colorado it 
must be a hundred and fifty miles in a 
straight line—perhaps two hundred by 
the way the track goes—that is to say, if 
there is & track that anyone can follow. 
These tracks mostly run pretty straight, 
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so that I should sav that it would be 
about ns far to the Moquis country as it 
would be to San Diego from here. 
ever, we may be sure that we are not 
going to make such a journey as that. The 
'pache are not likely to follow her farther 


than the end of this valley, or at most to 


the Colorado ford.“ 

As they rode along, Will learned from 
Sancho how he had obtained the news. 
“There was no difficulty about that," 
the other said carelessly. “I waited till 
the fires were a bit low, and then 
sauntered about near those of & party of 
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p Yon was the principal dacoit leader in: 
the province of Khaniyat, or, indeed, in 
all Burmah. Reared in the uplands of the 
Ruby Mine mountains, he levied blackmail 
with great regularity on the neighbouring 
villages along the banks of the Irrawaddy. 
And when these villages passed into firmer 
hands than those of the feeble, though cruel, 
king Theebaw, Boh Yoh considered himself 
greatly aggrieved by being deprived of what 
he was wont to consider his natural quarry. 

His reprisals were so frequent, and the 
blazing villages so alarming, that his cap- 
ture, alive or dead, became at once the am- 
bition and despair of adventurous young: 
„ihcers who were sent in pursuit of him, and 
of none more than of Captain Rumford and 
his flying column of little. Ghoorka sepoys. 
The long-standing defiance and marvellous 
escapes of Boh Yoh fostered both his vanity 
and his courage, and he became so ubiqui- 
tous and evasive in his movements that it 
seemed impossible to do anything with him. 

^ "lPhakin," said Luang Thorn, the guide, 
„Boh Yoh has got the lucky ruby, and it is 
useless going after him, for you will never 
be able to catch him.” 

“Tf that’s your excuse for not finding out 
where he is, you will be hanged on a tree 
before we return," replied the Captain in 
charge, gravely. Lucky ruby, forsooth! 
What on earth has a ruby to do with his 
luck ?“ 

“Oh, yes, Thakin. He stole the lucky 
ruby that was in the king's crown, and ever 
since the king has been going down and 
Boh Yoh rising.” 

“ Luang Thorn, you just guide us to find 
Boh Yoh, and you will then see what his 
lucky ruby may be worth for him.” 

“The lucky ruby does many things for 
him, they say, and he changes to another 
man when he likes, T'hakin." 

"I fancy this would change him in 
double-quick time,“ said the Captain, 
clasping his revolver, click, click, to see if 
the lock was all right. Ves, this would 
soon enough change Boh Yoh, if it could 
only get near enough to the rascal.” 

“But has the Thakin not heard of the 
lucky ruby of Boh Yoh?” . 

* No, indeed, Luang Thorn. And, to con- 
fess the honest truth, though I am heartily 
ashamed of it, my education has been sadly 
neglected in that particular respect. But it 
is never too late to mend, you know.”’ 

“Not heard of Allompra's 
Thkakin? ” 

* But you will enlighten me." 

* Allompra was a brave man, and a hunter 
of the bear, the boar, and the tiger. And as 
ne was hunting one day he met an old 


ruby, 


How- . 


the Tejunas, and heard them talking 
aboutit. I learned that they had, as they 
believed, wiped out all our people except 
those who crossed the river on rafts, and 
the Senorita, though they allowed that a 
few of the men with the herds might 
have got away, and they were going to 
search the valley thoroughly to-morrow. 
Not & soul in the hacienda escaped. The 
redskins were exultant over the amount 
of booty they had taken, and were glad 
that the cattle were amply sufficient for 
both tribes, so that there would be no 
cause for dispute as to the division, and 


( To be continued.) 
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THE CAPTURE OF BOH YOH. 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL JOHN MACGREGOR. 


phoongee in the forest in his yellow gown 


and his shaven head, who asked him, as he. 


was 80 brave, what he would like to be.” 
I I would like to be a king,’ said Allompra 
frankly. 

„Only a king?’ was the phoongee’s 
reply. 

* * Well, aking will do, if you cannot make 
me anything better, returned the cynical 
huntsman, for he was thinking all the time 
that the phoongee was poking fun at him. 

“But the phoongee brought him to a 
phoongee Kiung, which he had never seen 
before, in the heart of that forest, and gave 
him a beautiful ruby, saying: 

“+ Allompra, I know your heart is brave, 
for I have seen you hunting the bear, the 
boar, and the tiger, and I give you this ruby 
as a charm for your protection. If you turn 
your attention to men and keep the ruby, 
you will yet be a king, and so will your 
posterity after you as long as they will do 
the same. | 

„And Allompra went home with the ruby 
and pondered much in his mind what the 
yellow-robed phoongee had said to him. He 
looked at the ruby again and again, and the 
more he looked the more wonderful it grew. 
It was of real pigeon-blood colour; and as he 
turned it in his fingers and gazed at it, 
castles and soldiers and battles would move 
in panorama before his eyes. Allompra was 
brave, none braver; but he got frightened 
hy the wonderful sight. | 

* *T']l return it to the phoongee,’ he said to 
himself. ‘The nats (devils) are inside it, 
and it will come to no good.’ 

* And so the next day he returned to the 
forest. with the ruby, but neither the 
phoongee nor the Riung was to be found. It 
was then that & great resolve took possession 
of the heart of Allompra. The King of Pegu 
and his Taline followers had overrun his 
country and taken the royal city of Ava. 
But he would recapture and free his country 
from the hands of the stranger on the 
strength of that ruby that had been so 
strangely given to him. | 

„This he truly did, and from a simple 
huntsman became the greatest king that ever 
ruled in Burmah, which his descendants 
possessed till the lucky ruby was stolen 
from the crown of King Theebaw, and none 
knows where it has gone. That is the tale 
of the lucky ruby, and if Boh Yoh has got 
it, you cannot catch him, Thakin.” 

„Trust me for that," replied the Captain; 
“you just find him out, and we shall then 
see if we cannot catch him." | 

It was in the early dusk that Luang 
Thorn recounted his folklore to the leader of 
the column. But they appeared to be on a 
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were specially pleased with the stores of 
flour and goods of all kinds in the maga- 
zines.” 

When they joined tke main body, 
Sancho was heartily welcomed by his 
comrades, who were delighted to hear 
that there was at least a chance of saving 
the Senorita, of whom all hands on the 
estate were fond. It. was arranged at 
once that Sancho should ride. by turns 
behind the others, and then they started 
at a gallop up the valley, keeping close 
within the edge of the trees that covered 
the hill-side. 


wild-goose chase, as Boh Yoh was a pro- 
verbially slippery customer, who might be 
found anywhere except where he was expected. 

Suddenly there was a stir in the little 
camp as the arrival of a "friendly " was 
announced, who knew something about thc 
whereabouts of the doughty Boh Yoh. He 
was immediately summoned to the com- 
manding oflicer, before whom he respectfully 
sat Burmese fashion, on his knees, with 
both his hands clasped in front of him. 
Soiled with travel, as he seemed to be, he 
looked as if he had been very badly used. 

“Well, Kimbia,” queried the oflicer, and 
what have you to say for yourself?” 

“Thakin is great, and the friend of the 
poor." 

“Yes, yes, I know all 
interrupted the Captain tartly. 
about Boh Yoh?” 

* Boh Yoh,” hissed the stranger ; *I know 
where he is. He and his badmashes are 
behind the Lushai Pagoda. He made me 
prisoner, and was going to crucify me. But 
I will now guide you to where he is, for I 
will be revenged on Boh Yoh. Ah--ah!”’ 
and the visitor smacked his lips in pleasur- 
able anticipation. 

The hearts of the little Ghoorkas rose. At 
last they were going to beard the robber in 
his den, and no mistake. The men retired 
early to rest on the bare ground, and slept 
only the sounder now that they expected 
some excitement on the morrow. That 
some of them would probably be killed was a 
matter of no account in comparison with the 
good shikar in front of them. 

The camp was soon hushed in silence. 
and the night was very dark, for it was at 
ihe beginning of the monsoon. Moreover. 
the mosquitoes were troublesome, more 
especially to the few European officers, who 
were less amenable than the natives to their 
incessant bites and buzzings. Captain 
Rumford's rest was rather disturbed. The 
snoring of the men and the buzzing of the 
insects worried him, and he tossed uneasily 
for some time on the mackintosh piece of 
sheeting on which he lay. 

At last he fell asleep and began to dream. 
A spy had come into his camp unobserved, 
so he fancied, and was crawling towards him 
on hands and knees. Spellbound, he could 
move neither hand nor foot for his own 
protection, while: nearer and nearer the 
murderer crept, with his dao in his hand 
ready to dispatch him. Oh, the agony of 
that moment of petrified despair ! 

With a great effort and a loud shriek, he 
woke at lust to find his left hand in the 
throat of an assailant, while his right was 
searching for a revolver beneath his pillow. 


about that," 
* But what 


„ Hah!” he cried fiercely, * I have you at 
last!” 

But he hadn't. For the villain with a 
violent wrench shook himself clear, leaving 
a part of his very spare dress behind him, and 
disappeared in the darkness. Two or three 
ineffectual revolver-shots sent after him 
served only to rcuse the sleepers, who 
immediately sprang to arms. 

But when inquiries were made there was 
nothing to show. Poor Rumford felt not a 
little disconcerted that his enemy could 
escape from him scot free, and was almost 
inclined to think to himself that the whole 
episode was a nightmare throughout, and 
that he had disturbed the camp without 
competent reason, till it was shortly after- 
wards discovered that the triendly stranger 
had unaccountably deserted. 

“ I thought so," muttered Rumford, with a 
grin of satisfaction. ‘‘So it was not entirely 
nightmare after all.” 

With the quickness of transition of lights 
and shades prevalent in tropical climates, it 
was soon broad daylight, and the men were 
partaking of their simple repast of bouli beef 
and cocoa, when Captain Rumford’s orderly 
picked up a piece of string from the ground 
with a large nob in the middle of it. 

* Dekho, dekho, Huzoor’’ (Look, look, sir), 
said he. This is the Jloocha’s caste- 
string.“ 

As neither the Burmese nor surrounding 
tribes, however, have any caste, they have 
no need of caste-strings round their necks. 
So it must have been an Indian who had 
made the murderous attack, and lost his 
caste-string in the struggle. But, on 
opening up the knot in the middle, behold 
the surprise of the bystanders to see a 
magnificent ruby drop out from it on the 
ground. "There it sparkled with unexampled 
lustre and with a play of colours impossible 
to describe. 

Luang Thorn was for a moment dum- 


k is a curious fact that the weapons of pri- 

mitive people in all parts of the world 
have, for the most part, resembled each other 
very closely, so that, for instance, it is 
almost impossible to tell whether a flint 
arrowhead or spear belonged to a North- 
American Indian, a New Zealander, or toa 
Bheel of Central India. There is, however, 
one primitive weapon, & bow, that does 
not follow the general rule on which bows 
have been constructed. And as it has been 
thought by some to be the origin of the 
catapult, I am sure the readers of the ** Boy's 
Own Paper" would like to know all about 
it. 

It is called the goolail, or pellet-bow, as 
goola is Hindustani for pellet; and it dis- 
charges a missile the size of a large marble 
instead of an arrow. The bow was once the 
chief weapon of the Bhootias, the people of 
Bhootan. That is where we get our splendid 
little Ghoorka soldiers from. 

Though the people are not now the very 
primitive savages they were a few years ago, 
and have learnt the use of fire-arms, the bow 
is still a formidable weapon in their hands. 
Living as they do in the dense jungle of the 
Terrai, where they can seldom recover an 
arrow they have shot, the advantage of pellets 
is immense, as they are easily made, and a 
couple of hundred can be carried at a time 
without any inconvenience. 

Ata hundred yards a Bhootia can stun a 
small deer or break the wing of a goose, and 
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founded, and looked at his interlocutor of 
the previous evening with blank amazement. 
The troops were, however, put in motion at 
once, and fell into the track of Boh Yoh's 
party sooner than they expected. Frequent 
escapes and not a few successful skirmishes 
had rendered the latter less vigilant, till at 
last they feli a prey to their own temerity, 
for it had become quite a craze with Boh 
Yoh to play pranks in the camp of the 
enemy, hitherto scatheless and undiscovered. 

His men fought pluckily enough, but the 
superior arms and discipline of the attacking 
party at last prevailed. 

When the position was being taken by 
assault, Captain Rumford was among the 
first to break into the enclosure, when his 
eye caught a glimpse of his too ungrateful 
guest. 

* Here we are, met again ! " he shrieked as 
he rushed forward sword in hand. 

Boh Yoh, for his part, accepted the 
challenge manfully, but was immediately 
laid senseless on the ground. As he 
recovered consciousness, a captive in the 
hands of those he had so frequently defied, 
his first mutterings were : 

“Where is my ruby? 
ruby? Had I not lost my ruby —~’ 

This pest of the country had at last been 
taken red-handed, and great was the rejoicing 
among the industrious Burmans in the 
province of Khaniyat, who were disposed to 
cultivate the land in peace and quietness, 
but were unable to do so on account of his 
raids. 

It was a noteworthy day, which I remember 
very well, when Boh Yoh was “justified " on 
the maidan outside the walls of Mandalay 
along with the most important of his 
comrades captured in the last encounter. It 
was at first intended to hang them. But as 
nobody doubted the leader's warlike qualities, 
whatever else might be his failings, he was 
given his choice of hanging or shooting, and 


Where is my 
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THE PELLET-BOW. 
By E. CockBvRN REYNOLDS. 


rarely misses his aim though the game be 
running or on the wing. 

The pellet-bow is known all over India, 
and is chiefly used in the plains by farmers 
to scare birds and animals from their grain 
crops. But it is the English boy in India 
who gets the most fun out of it. 

Now, if our readers will accompany me in 
imagination, I will take them down to the 
shop of the bow-man or goolail wallah, where 
we can see the bow being made in all its 
different stages. We pass through the 
bazaar with its crowd of buyers and sellers in 
gaily coloured costumes, and wonder why the 
Indian cannot buy a melon without scream- 
ing and gesticulating over the bargain. Then 
we turn off into a lane, with mud-plastered 
houses on either side, and neem-trees seem- 
ingly growing out of their walls, and feel 
thankful for their cool shade after the burning 
glare of the sun. 


In one of the open verandahs facing the . 


lane or alley sits the goolail wallah at his 
work. “ So like Earl's Court Exhibition," I 
fancy I can hear you say! He is an old man, 
but with a fine figure, for he is of the warrior 
caste, and was a sepoy in his youth. 

In one corner are roughly shaped bows, 
made mostly of bamboo, though a few are of 
mountain-ash. In another part of the 
verandah there is a pile in à more advanced 
state. There, wrapped up in a mysterious- 
shaped parcel of cloth, are all the finished 
bows, covered up to keep the webbings clean. 


`“ phidda." 
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he chose the latter, though he himself, with 
the callous eruelty so natural to Asiaties, had 
not even scrupled to crucify his captives, 
many of whom might be seen in all the 
Róntgen rays of their bare skeletons dangling 
from the teak-trees of the province. 

Before his execution he confessed his in- 
sane and fatal escapade, though he pleaded 
silence as regards the wonderful talisman 
that had been lately torn from his neck. 

Emboldened by previous successes, he had 
fearlessly entered the Ghoorka camp under 
the guise of an escapee from his own party, 
with the express purpose of leading the 
troops inte an ambuscade from which none 
of them would have escaped. But, after the 
first interview with Captain Rumford, an. 
irresistible passion seized him to murder, 
him in his sleep, with what results we 
already know. 

It was a solemn sight indeed to see himself 
and his chief lieutenant tied to trees with 
their hands helplessly pinioned to their 
sides; while, as the word “Fire!’’ was 
being given to the executing party, and the 
bang of the rifles told their own tale, he was 
heard to groan aloud : “ The ruby, the ruby," 
rin which he drooped down his head and 

ied. : 

That same ruby is still in the possession 
of Captain (now Colonel) Rumford, who 
never parts with it night or day. But 
whether the story of its origin is fact or 
fable, I am quite unable to say. Suffice 
it to remark that the royal crown of King 
Theebaw has never been found since the 
first night of occupation of the Golden 
Palace, and its relation with the famous ruby 
cannot therefore be now verificd. But 
whatever its origin or other virtues, it 
certainly seems to huve some charm about 
it, to account for the wonderful escapes of 
Colonel Rumford himself in so many immi- 
nentdangers since theinteresting event of 1884 
which has induced me to write this true story. 


Depending from the ceiling over a slow fire 
nre several bows being smoked—that is to 
harden them. Others are glistening with oil 
—that is to soften stubborn bamboo that was 
cut too late. The old man is just refreshing 
himself with a few pulls at his hookah, 
while his wife gives the finishing touches to 
the staff of a bow with a piece of broken 
glass, which shaves the bamboo off in 
beautiful tender curls. * Ai, Gunga Mai! 
It is the sahib; be seated, protector of the 
poor, and thy friends with thee," says he; 
“and forgive an old man if he proceeds with 
his work, for the cold weather draws nigh 
apace, and the young sahibs at the High 
School will be buying as many bows as I 
can make, and there is no good bamboo in 
these days. It is the sahib's will I proceed 


, with; my work ?— so be it.” 


And taking the finished staff from his 
wife he dexterously fixes on the grip or 
handle. Then proceeds to put on the 
catgut string. Now you observe that, 
instead of a single string, the pellet-bow has 
two. A span from the top eye or noose the 
bow man inserts a small piece of bamboo 
between the strands of the catgut, which 
keeps the strings a couple of inches apart; 


then, opposite the hand grip, and a few 


inches above it, he weaves a bobbin in and 
out between the strings till it forms a 
webbing about an inch deep: this he calls a 
It is in this you hold the pellet 
between finger and thumb when you fire. 

(For 
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For the small sum of eightpence you can 
get a bow about four feet high. Now, if you 
have time to sit and listen to the bow man, 
I can promise you a rare treat. For he can 
tell you wonderful stories of what the 
Nawah Sahib could do with & bow of his 
make. Or a certain sergeant who would 
positively try to miss his aim, and couldn't, 
with a bow made by Bulram Sing. There is 
even a story, that isn't related to scoffers, of 
how a man-eating tiger was slain by a pellet 
from his own bow, which a priest had 
previously charmed. But he must have 
great confidence in your youthful simplicity 
before he will tell you the legend. 

There is one other bow we must see while 
we are here, and that is the double bow, 
which was the father of the pellet-bow we 
have been describing. He brings it for us to 
see from the dark interior of his house, for 
it is but & curiosity, and there is no demand 
for it. 

It looks like two bows fastened together by 
crosspieces, which hold them about four 
inches apart, and between which the handle 
is fixed; they converge together at the top 
and bottom, where they join. The pellet is 
shot out between the double bows, like that 
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of a catapult between its two forks; and 
there is little doubt that the latter is a 
modification of this old idea. The single 
pellet-bow superseded the double bow 
because the latter was very heavy and 
clumsy compared with the former, which 
also far surpasses the catapult for force and 
accuracy of aim. 

Having got your bow, you have to learn 
how to use it. The pellets are the next 
thing. They are best made from blue clay, 
and any Chokera boy will make you a 
thousand for a penny by rolling the wet 
clay between the palms of the hands, as you 
see boys doing in our illustration. 

Of course pebbles and shingle will do 
equally well, but they are not to be found 
of equal size, and wear out the phidda 
rapidly, as well as being very heavy to 

carry. 

If you are fortunate, your first shot will 
only strike the front of your bow and whiz 
past your right ear with a pleasant whirr. 
If not, you will feel a sudden sting in your 
left thumb, and the bow will drop out of your 
For there is a secret in 


using the pellet-bow; it needs a gentle out- 
ward turn of the wrist just as you fire, and 
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you will probably damage your first bow 
considerably, or break it, before you acquire 
the happy knack. India is a land of gar- 
dens, and the birds, squirrels, and butter- 
flies make it a paradise for the boys who 
collect. 

Taking life uselessly should be sus 
repugnant to a true English boy, and so his 
bow is usually turned against the hosts of 
parrots, crows, and green pigeons which 
devastate the fruit trees if unmolested. 

The crows afford the best sport, as they 
are extremely cunning; but they are the 
worst species of thieves, as they will slip in 
quietly at a window, and fly off with the egg 
you are eating while you are glancing at 
the morning paper. However, sixpence a 
head is a great bribe, and the pocket-money 
earned at the week's end, by keeping down 
these pests, is a great prize to a boy. And 
as the diminished number of crows is as 
great & boon to his father, the pellet-bow 
is usually encouraged. 

The Indian green pigeons are excellent 
eating, and with the help of the cook's bov 
you may enjoy many a delicious meal, 
cooked in an extemporised fireplace under a 
tree in the garden. 


A CHAT WITH A FAMOUS DOUBLE BLUE. 


A TALK 
CHAPLAIN 


E was one day after he had been preaching 
at St. Paul's Cathedral that 1 had the 
pleasure of meeting the famous “ double 
blue," in the person of the stately Lanca- 
shireman. He is now chaplain to the Queen, 
and Incumbent of St. Augustine's, Highbury. 
It was within the shadow of the Editor's 
room of the ** B.O.P. ” that we talked about 
the national game, as it struck one who has 
had & unique experience in the matter. 

. Born at Liverpool in the year 1834, the 
son of a famous M.P., he played his first 
matches with the Bingley Grammar School, 
and there foreshadowed the ability which 
has made him an old English cricketer, 
who now, at sixty-six, still takes a great 
interest in the game. 

In the year 1853 he went to Cambridge 
University, and he soon became very 
popular. He played against Oxford in 
1854, and in 1856 was captain of the 
Light Blues; he then beat their rivals by 
three wickets. 

He told me of an incident that happened 
in the last year, when he was up in the North 
of England playing at Liverpool, where he 
strolled on to the cricket ground, and found 
some gentlemen playing. He asked them if 
he might be allowed to bowl, and immedi- 
ately hit the wicket. “‘ You cannot do that 
again, sir,’ said the batsman, but I did.” The 
other gentlemen made him take off his pads, 
and each of them in turn went in and each 
was soon bowled. Then one of them said, 
„Might I ask, sir, who you are?’ I replied 
‘McCormick.’ ‘What! the Cambridge 
captain? Ah, that accounts for it.“ 

„% While at Cambridge I was one day play- 
ing on ‘ Parker's Piece,’ and Percival Frost, 
the celebrated mathematician, was in with 
me. I hit a very fast bowler hard to leg, and 
ran‘9 for it; it took three men to throw the 
ball up. Visiting Cambridge only a few 
months before Frost’s death, he said at a 
dinner party, ‘I remember one of your hits 


"when you nearly killed me with running’ ; 


that was a hit for 9.” 


TO THE QUEEN, 


(By a * B.O.P.” SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


It is appropriate here to explain that the 
Canon is of splendid physique: he stands 
6 ft. 3 in., and in his athletic days weighed 
13 st. 4 lb. It was interesting to know some- 


‘thing about cricket and the university forty 


years ayo ; and the Canon said in those days 
battles between town and gown were not 
infrequent at university quarters. In his 
college days the great battle was in the 
friendly cricket ground between the Uni- 
versity and the Town, and it was a match 
which always excited great interest, the Town 
at that time being very strong. The famous 
Robert Carpenter made his first appearance 
in cricket for the Town in one of those 
matches, and very successful it was. 

“I was captain of the University Eleven,” 
said Canon McCormick, ‘and it was deter- 
mined to play the match on ‘ Parker’s 
Piece.’ The people came in crowds, and the 
University managed to win a most exciting 
match by two wickets, I being the top scorer 
with 52.” 

The late Tom Hayward remembered quite 
well the Canon at Cambridge. Whether he 
was a better batsman than a bowler is a 
matter of doubt; certain it is that he was a 
very hard hitter all round the wicket ; while, 
as a fielder, he stood very close in, and was as 
alert as he was daring. In one match-—the 
Marylebone Club against the University—Mr. 
McCormick brought off a wonderful catch. 
John Lillywhite, then at the height of his 
fame, let out with all his force, and hit the ball 
sky high to middle wicket. The Canon 


. cleared mid-wicket out of the way, brought 


off the catch which won the match, and 
achieved a reputation which. is remembered 


. to this day. 


“ Who did you think was the best player 
of your day?" I asked; drawing on his 
rich stock of reminiscences. The Canon told 
me that he well remembered William Clarke, 
the famous slow bowler; his two great 
characteristics were his judgment and his 
accuracy of pitch. Hillyer, who played in 
the same match, had a beautiful delivery; 


WITH THE REV. CANON McCORMICK—CRICKETER, OARSMAN, 
AND POPULAR PREACHER. 


the ball got up very fast from the pitch and 
broke slightly both ways. Felix,“ too, was 
in the zenith of his fame —a graceful bat. 
Alfred Mynn, the wonderful Kentish 
amateur, was a rough, but hard hitter, and 
the straightest of bats. 

* Coming to more recent times," 
Canon, *the finest. catch I ever remember 
was one made by Mr. V. E. Walker, in 
‘Gentlemen and Players,’ from a hit by 
Caffyn straight back at him, which was 
never above two inches from the ground, and 
which Mr. Walker took with one hand. His 
brother I. D. Walker, who only died & year 
ago, was very clever in getting to the ball, but 
he never was equal to Mr. V. E. Walker, either 
as a fielder or bowler, while at point and 
third man, E. M. Grace never had a 
superior.” 

The Canon knew the Earl of Bessborough, 
the great friend of Harrow School, and 
played with him & good deal; indeed, his 
very last match fourteen years ago, when he 
was fifty-three years of age, was in an “ Irish 
Eleven“: the Irish matches, he says, were 
great fun. The Rev. A. R. Ward, who was fully 
twenty stone weight when he was inthe eleven 
at Cambridge, and was for years the treasurer 
of the University Club, was a very fine player ; 
there can be little doubt that Cambridge 
lost a match against Oxford because at the 
Jast moment Ward refused to play, his reason 
being that in playing a very fine innings against 
the M. C. C. a day or two before, the crowd had 
jeered and laughed at him because he was 
the “fat man." 

Ward was the son of & famous player of 
the same name, whose innings of 278 still 
stands as a record for Lord's Cricket Ground. 
When the county of Sussex had the best 
team in England, Mr. McCormick bowled 
them out on a wet wicket for 23. 

Mr. McCormick only bowled on three 


said the 


' occasions against W. G. Grace, and had the 


pleasure of bowling him twice. He was 
on the winning side for the North of England 
against the South, at Canterbury, when W. G. 
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Grace for the first time made two centuries 
in a match, he himself scoring 137 and 27. 
Speaking of George Parr and W. G. Grace, 
the Canon says, Young players can learn a 
great deal from either of these great masters 
of the game; both owed a great deal to 
their patience. In my day, if you had gota 
certain number of runs you often went in for 
hitting, and it was very seldom that men 
settled down to make a big score, refusing 
to be tempted to hit. Grace and Parr were 
exceptions, they had great patience. Parr 
always had a hankering after leg hits, and 
clever head bowlers of course tried to thwart 
him. I remember one instance in which in 
a ‘Gentlemen and Players’ match, a great 
bowler, Mr. Kempson, seeing that Parr was 
bent on hitting him to leg, dropped Parr one 
on the off stump. Parr had to alter his 
position, and in the attempt got off his 
ground and lost his wicket. There is no 
person that I have seen that could approach 
W. G. Grace against fast bowling; I do not 
think he equals Yardley against dodgy 
bowling. Great bat though he is, in my judg- 
ment Grace holds the bat too tightly with 
the left hand, and is too firmly rooted when 
in position to play slow balls gracefully. He 
stops them, but not with apparent ease. I 
hope your readers will not think it is heresy 
to say this about the champion, and I may 
say that some of his best innings have been 
small ones, when the wicket was at its 
worst. Yardley’s wrist work was wonderful ; 
and among the most beautiful players I have 


OME little time ago a correspondent wrote and asked 
kJ the Editor for a recipe for the bath with which 
the paper in the above proeess is coated. As it is, 
perhaps, the simplest printing process in the whole 
range of photographic work, I think more extended 
details tlian are possible in our answer columns may be 
of interest to him and to other readers of the “ B.O.P.” 

The process has a certain amount of value as an edn- 
cational agent, as the worker feels that he has done 
the whole thing from the beginniug and not bought 
his materials all ready made, and the colour produced 
is thought by some to be artistic for some subjects. g. 
for moonlight effects,” sen scenery, etc. With this 
preamble we go straight to the first point. 

This is the bath, of course. And the bath is thus 
mile: We have a bottle of stoue, opaque glass, or 
glass covered over with brown paper pasted on outside, 
or painted with opaque black varnish (say Brunswick 
black). Into this bottle we put the following solutions: 
A. Ferricyanide of potassium ("red prussiate of 
potash”), 60 grains; distilled or rain water, 6 draus. 
B. Ammonio-citrate of iron, 60 grains; distilled or rain 
water, 4 drams. When thoroughly dissolved mix the 
two solutions together, and after that they must be 
kept in the opaque bottle. After the solutions lave 
been mixed for about an hour, you should filter them 
tuüronzh the usual filtering paper. The result is a clear. 
transparent, vellowish-brown fluid. When one mixed 
ani filtered you can keep the mixture for mouths, even 
a year or longer, without harm. Before using it 
always filter to get rid of any sediment. 

Now for the paper. This is simply ordinary white 
paper, with a smooth surface that will not absorb the 
selution, and thick enough to stand the washing after 
the printing is over. You can, if yon like, buy special 
photographic paper, sold in sheets me vsuring 17 by 22 
inches, but a large size of ordinary writing paper 
answers well enough. Of course it must not be ruled ! 
Sometimes very large prints are made, for lecture 
purposes or maps, ete. ; in this case special thick paper 
can be got from any shop where they keep drawing 
materials, Even Manilla paper, if of a light shade of 
yellow or brown, may be utilised for the purpose. 

The next thing to consider is the application of the 
one to the other the bath to the paper. This is done, as 
you would naturally expect, by the medium of a brush. 
In making paper sensitised with albumen and silver 
kults, for ordinary photographie printing they used (I 
say * used," for it has pretty well gone ont of fashion 
now, as far as the albumen is concerned, though I feel 
an inward conviction that before long we sball bave it 
back again!) to “float” the albumenised paper upon 
the hath containing the chemicals. But for the ferro- 
prussiate process it is not worth while to float the 
Paper, and this method would require larger dishes 
than are necessary. Simply take a cup or clean jam: 
pot, and into this filter an ounce or twoof the solution. 
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ever seen; I would place Alfred Lubbock, 
A. Lyttelton, and Frank Penn. Yardley, with 
a short pitched ball between the leg and the 
wicket, would often make runs by a turn of 
the wrist, where other men stopped the ball. 

* With all his extraordinary leg hitting 
George Parr never appeared to hit hard; he 
did not smite, but appeared rather to be 
mowing. Hitting is very much harder all 
round wickets than it was then. There were 
much bigger hits in those days, and I have 
seen very many players hit the ball completely 
out of the ground at Lord's; stil, I have 
never seen anyone to hit like C. I. Thornton. 
Jessop is very rapid and good, but Thornton 
is the biggest hitter I have ever seen. 
Remember, in my days, hits were run out, and 
I am not surprised that some men are urging 
that something should be done to return to 
the old plan." 

The Canon says that there was some 
prejudice against clergymen taking part in 
cricket in the days when he was ordained, 
and for that reason he played sometimes 
under an assumed name. 

Once, for England, he took nine wickets for 
34 runs in the first innings, and seven for 33 
in the second, and was not changed after once 
being put on. Speaking now of the prejudice 
against cricket, the Reverend Canon, with a 
long experience behind him, considered it 
unreasonable ; but adds the following weighty 
words: I cannot understand a man, unless 
he is a professional, devoting his whole life 
to cricket. ‘There are many more serious 


By R. A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


THE FERRO-PRUSSIATE PROCESS, 


Then pin up a piece of the paper on a large board with 
drawing pins, one at each corner. or more, so as to get 
it perfectly fat. With a broad camel's hair brush 
dipped in the solution go over the surface of the paper 
till you have covered it well with the solution. Instead 
of the brush you can, if you like, use a small ball of 
cotton strands or eotton-wool, with wire twisted round 
the end to form a handle. This has the advantage of 
being fresh and clean every time, the old one being 
thrown away. If you use a brush you must wash it 
well after use. In all photographic processes, as you 
ought by this time to be aware, cleanliness is of the 
first importance. 

When the paper has been coated it hai to be left to 
dry, of course in the dark, and wheu perfectly dry you 
can store it in a box for future use. lt does not need 
to be kept particularly dry, like platinotype paper, but 
can be kept between sheets of blotting paper (clean), 
in a book, for convenience sake. 

The paper will keep for some months—say three or 
four —without being spoilt, but time has a deterior- 
ating effect on it, and it is best to prepare only a small 
quantity each time, and make some more when 
required. 

The best negatives with which to print in this 
process are those whieh have plenty of detail but not 
too much contrast. The latter give such very white 
patches on the blue print that the picture is somewhat 
spoilt. Plenty of detail und evenly distributed over the 
plate-wives the best effeot. Printing is conducted in 
the ordinary way. Possibly, if the negative is rather 
dense, you may have to print in direct sunlight. You 
have to print till all detail is ont, perhaps a little darker 
than is eventually required in the picture. , 

When the printing has been accomplished there is 
nothing to do but to fix the print. This is charmingly 
easy, for the solution is nothing more than the usual 
mixture of two parts of hydrogen to one of oxygen, 
which we get from any pump, or which the water- 
works supply us with from our taps in the town !. The 
print must be washed well for a short time, until all 
trace of blue coloration has departed from the 
Water. After this, ag nothing more will happen, you 
can procced todry it forthwith. 

I have mentioned the fact that this paper will not 
keep for a very long time ina good state of preserva- 
tion. The difficulty is that the prints made on stale 
paper are likely to suffer in the whites when finished — 
fe. instead of being white they are of a bluish shade. 
It is possible, however, to get good prints from paper 
that causes this defect, in the following way : 

We want two baths, one of which is simply water to 
which has been added a few drops of solution of 
ammonia. It must only be a few drops, or the action 
is too violent. The second bath is made by dissolving 
some oxide of iron salt—nitrate and persulphate of 
jron answer well. The proportion of salt to water Is 


CAMERA CLUB. 


things that he can do, and it should not be 
his only object in life to play cricket. Far 
be it from me to preach against cricket, for 
no one loves it and has loved it better than 
I. So long as a man does not give too much 
time to it, be he clergyman or layman, by all 
means let him play cricket; but he must 
have some more serious object in life besides. 
This remark applies to athletics in general. 
There is a great tendency to make heroes of 
men who please the popular fancy." 

The Canon is one of three great evangelical 
preachers who have also been great cricketers. 
Bishop Ryle of Liverpool was perhaps the 
most remarkable of the three; the Rev. 
E. A. Stuart is another man, who, in the 
seventies, was a fine player, and Harrow 
Captain; but the greatest was undoubtedly 
Canon McCormick. In 1856 he rowed against 
Oxford in the Cambridge boat. He was one 
of those who started the Cambridge athletic 
contests, and for his college won the high 
jump and putting the weight. He was also 
one of the best of amateur boxers. 

The son is treading in his father’s footsteps, 
and will perhaps one day have as greata 
reputation as this fine cricketer had for so 
many years. If you want to have a chat in the 
train, and should meet the Canon travelling, 
and you evince any interest in cricket, he 
will speedily tell you of our great national 
game; and let you know, moreover, that his 
one anxiety is that it should not be captured 
by commercial syndicates, or played only for 
^ gates." 


about half a dram to about 2 pints of water. so voa 
will see that it is a very dilute solution. Now the 
print with the bluish whites (which is to be printed very 
deeply, so that the shadows appear of a greeui-li titt? 
is to be immersed for a few scconds in water and toe. 
transferred to the first bath (ammonia) ; here the prot 
will fade slightly, and when you can see the picture 
well, you take it out and put it into the other bati 
Here the blue colour will be instantly restored in tte 
dark parts, but the whites should remain perfectly un- 
tinged. The point desired —viz. to make a print fret. 
the stale paper with perfectly clear whites—has tics 
been attained. Leave in the bath for à few miunt.—, 
after which, washing for a few minutes more ends the 
process. Using this process it is possibie to inak gi 
prints with paper that would not give ut all à sau 
factory result by the usual method. 
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OVERTAKEN. 


6 quite of his sterling ability. 
Mighty Macgregor sat down for a rest. 
Where was the boy with the mental agility 
Ever to come with Macgregor abreast ? 
Latin declensions he grasped with avidity — 
So at the least I have heard him declare— 
Yet was he prone to that greatest stupidity, 
Thinking no other could equal him Aere. 


So through the term, with relaxing endeavour, be 
Passed on to hobbies more light to pursue ; 
Thoughthis position as leader would ever be 
Safely assured by the things that he knew; 
Never once dreamt that by plodding tenaca@y 
Others might lead in the classical hunt. 
Ah! what a pity Macgregor's sagacity 
Did not secure him a place in the front. 


Up came tlie boy who was far in the rear of Em. 
Passed on ahead, to Macgregor's surprise. . 
* Well, of all chaps, I'd the very least fear ef bin: 
Murmured the mighty with circular eyes. 
Rattled right by, as the swiftest expresses will 
Slip past the “locals” that noisily shunt. 
Mighty Macgregor has learned (he confess¢s) wel 
How they must work who would keep in the frout 
Joux Lia 
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QUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TweNTY-SEcoND ANNUAL SERIES.] 


II.—Iluminating Competition. 


s announcing this subject (vide page 60) we offered 
PRIZE-MONEY up to the amount of Sir Guineas for 
the best Illumination of the competitor's favourite verse 
from the Psalms. Competitors were to be divided into 
classes according to age. Appended is our Award. 


All Ages up to and including 12. 
` Prize—15. 6d. 


ALFRED CHRISTOPHER COTTON, Berioyn, Alexandra 
Road, Reading. 


D 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


Eric Moore, 20 Baskerville Road, Wandsworth 
Common. 8.W.; Arnold W. Robinson, 47 Downleaze, 
Pristol ; Robert Lawton, 115 Milnrow Road, Rochdale ; 
Wilfred James Maryan, Balcarres House, Hailsham, 
Sussex. 


Ages 13 to 15. 


Prizes—10s. 6d. each. 

W. Bis HOP. 82 Belgrave Road, Walthamstow. 

CHARLES FRANCIS ANGRAVE, 4 Boundary Road, Ayle- 
stone Park, Leicester. 

WILLIAM HENRY WOODMAN, 172 Cowick Street, St. 
Thomas, Exeter. 

Prize — 53. 

PERCY BAMBERGER, Woodside, 5 Treesdale Road, Harro- 

gate. 


CERTIFICATES, 

Sidney Goldfinch, 19 Station Road, Anerley: Trc- 
lawnev Dayrell Reed, 22 Park Road, Bromley, Kent ; 
Joun Alfred Kaye, 7 St. Mary's Place, Walton, Liver- 
pool; Tom Gibb, 15 Crescent Grove, Clapham 
Common; William Charles Woodward, 44 Raglan 
Road, Plumstead, S.E. ; Charles Godfrey Bates, 7 Hyde 
Park Terrace, Plymouth ; Thomas Clifford Pank, The 
Ferns, West Runton, near Cromer, Norfolk: Joseph 
Johnston. 13 St. Peter Street, Dundce : Charles Haydon, 
The Dene. Hemel Hempstead, Herts; Herman 
Frederick Ling, 177 Hampstea:l Road, London, N. W.: 
Frank William Bell, Hill Crest, Upper Walmer, Kent: 
Sidney Riches, 35 Culverden Road, Balham, S. W.: 
Minnie Louisa Bocdet, 3 Avondale ‘Lerrace, Southend- 
on-Sea; William Brough, 49 Upcerne Road, Chelsea, 
London, S.W. 


Ages 16 to 18. 


Prize—915. 
HORACE ARTHUR PICKERING, 8 Ampton Street, Gray's 


Inn Road, w.c. 
Prize 73. 6d. 


EDWARD H. Parry, 274 Zrad fed Road North [tchere ?] 
Prize—5s. 
Henny HUDSON, Little Eaton, near Derby. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Robert Thomas Logan, Wellandale, Eastnor Grove, 
Leamington Spa; Henry Charles Seward, 4 Chancellors 
Road, Hammersmith, w.; Joseph Seddon, Moorlands, 
Holdenhurst Road, Bournemouth; William Hills, Wing- 
more, Elham, near Canterbury; (George Frederick 
Castle, 123 Plimsoll Rond, Finsbury Park, N.; George 
P. Shaw, 46 Summer Street, Belfast; William John 
Allan, 29 Chapel Place, Erskine Street, Liverpool; R. 
Moore, 30 Alma Place, North Shields; Ernest William 
Verstage, Lower Manor Road, Godalming, Surrey ; 
Gilbert James French, Thornydikes, Ast'ey Bridge, 
near Bolton, Lancs ; Jasper P. Meaden, 10 Liston Road, 
Clapham, s. W.; C. D. Stone, High Street, Ewell, 
Surrey ; Wilfred Martin Buss, 8 Broomhill Gardens; 
Syancy H. Bourne, Mitchell's Farm, Seend, near Melk- 


sham, Wilts. 


— fe 


Ayes 19 to 23. 
Prize—21s. 
Joun L. FALLON, 9 Upper Janemount, Sunday's Wel’, 


Cork. 
Prize—10s. 6d. 


Joszpr MERCER, 2 Salisbury Street, Dublin Road, 


Belfast. 
Prizes— 73. 6d. 


ALERED Scorr Carrer, 69 Haviland Road, Boscombe, 


Bournemouth. 
IHnoxAs J. THOMPSON, 1 Howard Place, Carlisle, 


Cumberland. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Richard George Phillip. Emb:ay, Skipton, Yorkshire ; 
;wendolen Dayrel Reed, 22 Park Road, Bromley, 


Kent; George James Endacott, 22 Parr Street. New-. 
town, Exeter; Joan Johnson, Devonshire Hous^, 


. Youghal, co. Cork, Ireland ; Frank S. Bates, 7 Hyde 


Park lerrace, Plymouth ; Leonard B. Smith, The Oaks, 
Rosebank, near Cape Town, C.C.; Mary Theodora 
Dyson, Ashville, Worksop, Notts: Margaret Hanly, 8 
Camac Place, Crumlin Road, Dublin; Harriot Fairfax 
Whiteside 88 Elgin Crescent, Notting Hill, London ; 
William R. Macdonald, c/o Reid, 1 Panmure Place, 
Edinburgh. 


Orer-age Division. 
CERTIFICATES. 
Wm. A. Mittelholzer, New Amsterdam, Berbice, 
British Guiana, W. Indies; Edith A. J. Wright, 153 
Upper Kennington Lane, Vauxhall, S. k. 


III.—Fretwork and Carving. 


We offered PRIZE MONEY to the amount of Fire 
Guineas for (1) the best specimen of fretwork panel, 
and (2) the best example of carved panel or shield, 
with I.H.S. as the centre. Here is our Award. But 
very few renders took part in what should have been & 
verv popular trial of skill, and we do not find it 
possible to award the whole amount we had hoped to 
give. 


FRETWORK. 


Prizes— 10g. 6d. each. 


ALFRED OAKES, 9 Compton Road. Burton, Derbyshire. 
RICHARD JAMES DELE, The Dairy, 101 City Road, 
Lakenham, Norwich. 


Prizes—5s. each. 
Henry J. Cow et, 3 Bryanston Road, St. Michael's, 


Liverpool. 
ERNEST WILLIAM DUNN, 93 Macaulay Street, Great 


Grimsby, Lincs. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Joseph Wigley. 93 Hill Street, Birmingham; William 
Brough, 49 Upcerne Road, Chelsea, London, 8.w. 


CARVING. 


Prizes—10s. 6d. each. 


HARRIOT F. WHITESIDE, 88 Elgin Crescent, Notting 
Hill. 
WALTER CowLIN, Cradle House, Markshall, Kelvedon, 
Essex. 
Prizes—5s, 
H. C. HoLLEY, 4 High Street, Tredworth, Gloucester. 
EDWYN ARCHIBALD ANTHONY, Newton House, Here- 


ford. 


CERTIFICATES. 


R. J. Pickford, White-ox-mead, Red Post, near Bath 
Alfred Edwin Sones, West End, Wolsingham, RS. C. 
co. Durham. 
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' OUR NOTE BOOK. 


PRONUNCIATION OF BOER 
WORDS. 


ALTHOUGH the Union Jack flies over Bloemfontein, 
many folks do not yet seem to have got hold of the 
right pronunciation of the name of the Free State 
capital. The accent should be, of course, on the last 
ayllable. which should be rendered as if spelt “ tane." 
The pronunciation of one or two other of the commoner 
Boer names also continues to be something of a stum- 
bling-block. With regard to kopje. there ia some little 
excuse for blundering, as the word may be properly 
called “ kop-ye" (first syllable accented, last syllable 
like the “ ve" sound in yes) or “cop-pee.” Joubert 
(* Joubare") appears to present little difficulty, but 
the correct pronunciation of Kruger ( Krueegher ”) is 
not commonly heard. Sjambok. which is perhaps the 
most puzzling Boer word after Schalk, is, when 
properly rendered, nearly " shham-bokh.” 

e * 
4-9 i 
* 


HOW TRUE MEN ARE GROWN. 


IT ia not ease, but effort —not facility, but difficulty, 


^ that makes men. There is. perhaps, no station in life 


in which: difficulties have not to be encountered and 
overcome before any decided measure of ‘success can 
be achieved. Those difficulties are, however, our best 
instructors, as onr mistakes often form our best experi- 
ence. Charles James Fox was accustomed to say that 
he hoped more from a man who failed, and yet went 
on in spite of his failure, than from the buoyant career 
of the successful, —Smiles's " Self Help." 


. &E. 
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THE BABY. 


From a small boy's point of riew, 


“THE babe is father to the man!“ 
What stuff ! I'm sure I never can 
Have been a squalling lump of fat 
And lace and frills and- things like that f 
But sometimes it's the other way, 
The man's the father ! Oh, I say, 

Ill not have kids to call me Dad, 
And pull my hair, and make me mad, 
And poke their fingers in my eye 

To see if I know how to cry, 

And try to eat my Sunday boots 

And pull my hair out by the roots, 

And interrupt my righteous nap, 

And live on bread-aud-miik and pap. 
Now, I just ask you, tell me why 
People don't do their best to try 

To start at being eight ycars old ? 


But thats impossible, I'm told. 


A. C. W. T. 


A — — 


** Billy," the Goat of the Welsh Regiment. 
He marched into Bloemfontein at the head of his men. 


SOMETHING LIKE FLYERS. 


THE “ B.O.P.” has from ita start been exceptionally 
strong in kites. Kites large and small, pretty and 
grotesque, the kites of China and Japan, America and 
Mexico, India and Australia, England and the Cape— 
all have been described and figured iu our pages, Yet 
we know of, none more curious, and yet effective, than 
the “Ship Kite“ and tLe " Blue Hill Box Kite," whict 
have been introduced into England from America, in 
both of which countries they are patented by Messrs. 
James Pain & Sons, of 121 Walworth Road, London, 
They are certainly grand flyers, aud they set all 
one's preconceived notions at defiance. In any or- 
dinary wind they rise from the hand almost like a 
thing of life, and should prove immensely popular this 
summer. We can very heartily commend then. 


— 0 — 


Answers to Charades 


[Un page 42 of our Extra Specíal SUMMER NUMBER. ] 


. Cur-few. 

. Char- lock. 
Er- nest. 
Car- rot. 

. Kip(per)-ling. 
Mar- gin. 


* U N Mm 
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would make no difference, if you can speak the 


duction, as the applications are numerous, 


glass quite good enough for eighteenpence, 
D. H. (Badulla).—1. We always make time allowance 


script on approval, in the usual way ; everything 
else would depend on its merit and suitability for 
our purpose. 3. Write to the Colonial Office. 


W. A. CARRUTHERS. — ]. Yes: glass cylindrical 


so powerful as the plate machines of same size. 
2. You can do the experiments with any electrical 
machine, but not Röntgen rays, and things like that. 
3. Hollow balls will do quite as well as solid ones. 


J. F. B.—Thanks for drawing: but it is not up to our 
standard for publication. You should try your hand 
for the next few years in our various drawing 
competitions. 

DISCHARGES FROM THE EAR (A. C. E.).— The drum is 
evidently affected. This is a surgical case, and 
could only be treated after examination. Put the 
pills into a rat's hole. 


CANARY's FEET (Q. I. L.).—You must not cut the claws 
too much. Bathe in warm water and very gently, 
then use arnica lotion. Have the perches very 
clean and smooth. 


RHEUMATISM (C. B.).— There is a rheumatic diathesis ; 
and it is difficult for people with this to prevent 
occasional attacks, Never let yourself get too fat 
or gross ; eat, in moderation, of a mixed diet ; harden 
yourself with exercise, fresh air, and morning tub; 
all-wool clothing: sleep on woollen sheets. 


SKELETONS OF SMALL ANIMALS (F. T.).—Get off all 
the muscle and flesh, then place by an ants’ hill. 
ELECTROPATHIC BELTS (Briton ).—No earthly good. 
WEAK CHEST ( Anglo-Indian) —Sandow's exercise 
may raise muscle ; but it may damage weak lungs. 
Be examined at once by a doctor. 
Too DELICATE (New 
Reader) —1]. The 
habits you speak 
m DN of will destroy you 
r — if you do not give 
5 eme. J ( giv« 
bd un Un 
a4. 


7 them up. 2. Yes: 

age Fl the cold tub and 

L 4 + 2 

„ living as much as 
1 possible iu the fresh 

air. 3. Consult 

your own doctor, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


C. A. BRANTSEN.—The fact of your being a foreigner 


language flnently ; but you would want an intro- 


W. H. M.—For telling you the names of the plants 
there is no book better than “Our Country's 
Fiowers," now ín its sixteenth thousand, published 
by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. which any bookseller 
will supply you with. You can get a magnifying 


ofa few days at least for those at a distance. 2. 
Your only chance would be to send in your manu- 


machines are good, if well made, though not quite 


* 


^ 


B | 
COLOUR IN FACE ( Leo).—Want of colour is consti | 
tutional, and you can't alter it, but you can keep ix 
the fresh air and sun, and become brown, — 


Various (A. I.).—1. Well, go right awa Bloen- 
fontein and see your Eia 2 Bathe Wi E" 
water, then dropin an alum solution five i8 to ar 
ounce of water. 3. Dyspepsia ; eat less, and t 
slowly, and don't neglect your cold tub. Ei 

| 
have gir! 


CANARIES, ETC, (Gladys M.).—1. We like to 
readers, and always do our best to answer their 
queries. We believe you have been trying to mat: 
two cocks Are you sure the goldfinch was a ben? 
2. No, that does. 3. Read back vols. “BOP.” on 
“ Canaries and Mule-breeding." y 


CARAVAN LIFE (F. M.).—Read “ Leaves from the Lo: 
of a Gentleman Gipsy,” by Dr, Gordon Stables, 


BIRD ALWAYS MOULTING (A. L. B.).—F and 
general treatment must be all wrong, but you tell us 
nothing to guide us, 


COLLIE DoGs (Alum).—Certainly not treacherons. 
They can read character well. ‘If they notice that 
anyone is afraid of them, they apparen put it 
down to a guilty conscience. Don't chain t e dog if 
you want him sweet-tempered, 


FOWLS, ETc. (A. E. T.). — I. About a dozen if you have 
à decent run. 2. Yes; by all means begin your tub 
again. 


FISTULA (E. I. M.).—Dr. Gordon Stables says you can- 


not do better than act as your physícian tells you. 
We trust you will soon get well. R 


VARIOUS (E. Reeves).—1, Tt would take a column to 
reply to you. 2. Yes, abont the bill. 3. Read our 
“Doings,” and take your tub. 4. Could not ay 
about the eyes withouc examination. Cold water 
will tend to strengthen them, however, - 


DuMB BELIS (B.). 
Gaines," 


VARIOUS (A. E. R.).—1. Elastic belts, pretty broad. 
2. Unless you have broad hips you must wear 
Some boys are shaped like French fiddles, 3. Nc, 
they will not have men with false teeth in the 
Army. e 

STITCH IN THE SIDE WHILK RUNNING (Whistler)— 
You're out of form. Go iu for the cold bath and 
regular dumb-bell exercise before training. 


STIFF Tors (W. M.).—No doubt the fault of the boots 
you've been wearing. Just wash the feet very 
Irequently, Rub in with ammoniated oil, and move 
the toes as exercise, * 


Bap Hanrrs (P. C. B.).—You ask “the extent of tlic 
injury, mental and physical, which these: may pro- 
duce." Why semi-imbecility, great nerve - 
tion, depression of spirits, sometimes sui ten- 
dency, madness, want of energy, and destruction or 
virility. They are alike sinful and destructive o' 
true manhood. 

T. SOMERYILLE.—We did not reprint Jewitt's Journa! 
but it was used in a stoi y we published by Ascott t 
Hope, entitled Adventures of a Boston Boy amonęs 
Savages,” which appeared in our third volume i: 
the November aud Deceniber l arts for 1880, 


Read the chapter in our “ Indoor 
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CHAPTER XI.—THE “CITY OF 
MELBOURNE.” 


Ang Didmouse was a marine curiosity 
EEH I E ee very fit indeed to delight and excite 
5 „„ the boys. Had they been suffered to 
J explore her, and had the intricacies of 
m: her internal mechanism been explained, 
= die she would have ceased to be a problem 
SSS ES Sees and therefore a mental occupation more 
: = SS — or less pleasurable. But all that was 
visible excited conjecture without satisfy- 
ing it, and Mr. Didmouse's face looked a 
stern negative to every inquiring glance 
that was directed at it. 

It was his invention. He valued it at 
one hundred thousand pounds. Whether 
the people now on board who helped him 
to work the strange marine monster of his 


$44 


Ioa acil Se TERES — — brain knew its secrets as he did was his 
' He saw a beautiful sight.” 
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business. Itis more than probable they 
did not. It was quite certain he did not 
mean that anybody belonging to the brig 
should go aboard his httle ship and pry 
into her secrets. 

What was to be seen over the bulwark 
rail of the Pretty Polly! A somewhat 
shapely hull, gliding, with a little cream 
at its lip, on a line parallel with the 
course of the brig, governed by an 
invisible steersman and an invisible helm, 
propelled by a power as hidden as the 
rudder. Her slightly arched decks were 
wood, painted white. In the bows was 
what might be called a conning tower. 
It resembled an ordinary chimney-cowl, 
the orifice protected by thick plate-glass. 
Well aft, much about where the wheel 
would stand in a fabric governed from 
the deck, was a large square of thick 
plate-glass flush with the plank, it was 
an exaggerated bull's-eye, but not a sky- 
light. 

“What is she intended for?” asked 
Captain Bolt, who could make neither 
head nor tail of the thing. 

“Shes a commerce destroyer,” an- 
swered Mr. Didmouse. 

* How does she do it?” inquired Bolt. 

“Do you observe that keel-feeler 
forward of the funnel?" answered Mr. 
Didmouse. I can depress the destroyer 
below the water to the number of feet 
I require, and a tell-tale reports the 
depth; the keel-striker swings aft as the 
destroyer passes under the ship and 
explodes that gun amidships. The bore 
of the gun will tell you that its projectile 
is heavy enough to pass through any- 
thing but the sheathing of & man-of-war, 
which never will be the quarry of my 
destroyer.” 

“Suppose there's a heavy sea on?” 
said the mate. 

“ The invention is not meant for heavy 
weather,” replied Mr. Didmouse. 

“How do you submerge her, sir?" 
asked Lothian. 

“ How would you 
responded the inventor. 

"But how do von make her rise, 
then ? ” persisted Lothian. 

“How would yon float a snip?” 
retorted Mr. Didmouse. 

" You sink her with water and float 
her with air!" exclaimed Mr. Green, 
who flattered himself that he knew a 
thing or two above most average tricks of 
seamanship. 

Mr. Didmouse surveyed his craft in 
obstinate silence. 

“How do vou steer her, Mr. Did. 
mouse?“ inquired Daniell. 

Just as you steer this vessel,“ replied 
the other. 

"But where's your wheel, then?" 
cried Captain Bolt. 

Mr. Didmouse pointed to the bull’s-eye, 
or piece of massive glass let into the after 
part of the deck, and everybody under- 
stood by that gesture that the heln was 
worked under the deck light. 

* But how can your man below see 
which way he's heading ?" inquired 
Bray. 

" He steers by the signals of the look- 
out in that glazed funnel forward," 
replied Mr. Didmouse. 

How do'e signal?“ asked the cook. 

* How does a stockbroker ask questions 
of a bank manager two miles off?” 
replied Mr. Didinouse, addressing Bray. 


sink a ship? " 
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* But don't the water pour in through 
that there funnel and gun when you sink 
her?“ inquired Mr. Paul Jones. 

„They are hermetically capped," re- 
sponded Mr. Didmouse. 

„And when you explode the gun you 
burst the cap ? " said Mr. Jones. 

* Naturally.” 

“ Don't the water come in then?“ 

“The gun is easily freed when full, 
dried, and made ready in a few minutes. 
And observe that a single shot suflices 
whilst we are under water.“ 

“It may be clever," said Captain Bolt, 
staring at Mr. Didniouse, but you're 
not going to pretend it's moral? ” 

“It's of the enemy's morals, not our 
own, that we think when we fight him," 
responded Mr. Didmouse, with a sparkle 
of contempt in the glance he shot at the 
old shell-back through his glasses. 

“And where do you stow your coal, 
sir ? " inquired Bray. 

“ We do not use coal," replied Mr. Did- 
mouse. 

* Oil ?" suggested Bray. 

“ Suppose you add asbestos ? ' was the 
vague reply. 

“ But there's a faint blue smoke coming 
out of that chimney, anyhow,” said Bolt, 
who was irritated by the inventor’s vague 
or guarded replies. 

“So there 1s," said Mr. Didmouse, 
„and there's a strong black smoke coming 
out of your chimney. I must be off. I 
thank you for the man, and will take care 
of his wife.“ 

* Where are you bound?” asked Bolt. 

“ Madeira.” 

„Home afterwards ?“ 

* Perhaps," answered Mr. Didmouse. 

* You will report the Pretty Polly, I 
trust?” said Bolt loftily. 

"Oh, yes. Good-day. Wish you a 
good voyage, young gentlemen " ; and the 
square figure of Mr. Didmouse, with its 
spectacles, moustache, and swarthy 
cheeks, sank down the steps over the 
brig's side. 

Mrs. Robinson in the boat held up the 
bird. 

“God bless you, sir. and you, Mr. 
Jones, for all your kindness," she 
screamed. 

Bolt nodded to her with a queer look 
in each eye. Jones watched her with a 
sullen look of disappointment. In a few 
moments the boat was under the davits 
of the Didmouse, and rose swiftly with 
its occupants, the gunwale square with 
the rail, to the revolution of the winch 
handle by one man only. It was worth 
seeing and truly clever. Then the re- 
verse action swayed the boat inboard ; the 
people got out, and a few further reverse 
motions of the handle turned the boat, 
tackle blocks still hooked in lier, keel up 
into her clamps. of which the levers were 
pulled, and so the boat lay, glued to the 
deck as a limpet to a rock. 

“That’s wonderfully fine," said 
Smeaton to Bray. But it’s too simple, 
too easy to be adopted.” 

„And then again it's an Englishman's 
idea! " exclaimed Bray. 

There was no admiration, however, of 
any sort in Captain Bolt's mind. He 
was a dutiful old gentleman, and desired 
that his youngsters should see everything 
that was to be seen, that their reports 
might satisfy their fathers to a degree far 
above his claims as their tutor in naviga- 


tion and practical seamanship. He had 
offered no hospitality to Mr. Didmouse; 
he was so disappointed and disgusted by 
the man’s reticence and the character of 
his invention that he could not bring 
himself to suggest a drink or a mouthful. 
He was an old-fashioned sailor and loved 
commerce and its ways, and shrank from 
the spirit of ruthless, cold-blooded havoc 
as embodied in such machines as that 
which was stemming the ripple along- 
side. 

Meanwhile all the rest of tke brig’s 
people were watching the Didmouse with 
admiring eyes. No hatchways were 
visible in her deck, and that had made a 
real wonder of her to the sailors of the 
Pretty Polly. But shortly after the boat 
was stowed, the man who had revolved 
the winch stepped to a part of the deck 
about six feet forward of the piece of 
thick plate glass and, stooping, pressed 
what was obviously a button. A small 
square of the deck, hinged forward or in 
the direction of the bows, sprang up and 
stood lifted no higher than sufficed to 
admit of a man’s hands. It was, in short, 
like the lid of a box. The man raised and 
threw it back, and then all could see that 
it was a hatchway down which fell a 
flight of steps, though it was certain that 
when closed this aperture was absolutely 
invisible from the distance the brig wasthen 
at. No doubt there were other similar 
secret entrances from the deck, but secret 
only because the design compelled 
security from leakage, which could only 
be contrived by exquisiteness of fit. 

No sooner was the mysterious hatch- 
way opened than Mrs. Robinson was 
directed by Mr. Didmouse with a gesture 
of the arm to go below; she was followed 
by her husband; the others vamshed 
through this aperture: the lid swung to 
the plank and made a solid deck, and this 
strange commerce destroyer submitted a 
nakel, untenanted length, apparently as 
completely abandoned as any water- 
logged derelict going to pieces in the 
North Sea. 

On a sudden, and within a few mo- 
ments of the disappearance of her 
people, her swan-neck stem began to 
sheer through the water ; whatever might 
have been her motive power it was 
then, as abruptly as you let fall a stone, 
“full speed ahead " with her. She 
raised the foam on cither bow, and she 
went curving away into the north and 
east in an ellipsis of lightning-hke hght 
glorified bv the sun as the seething salt 
sang expiring, like the foam of cham. 
pagne, upon the soft blue of the streaming 
sea. 

What was her speed? This was asked 
and all were agreed that it was eightecn 
knots at least. Where was she from? 
Bolt had not thought to ask that question, 
but she was going to Madeira; and 
vonder she was fleeting, dwindling rapidly 
into that noonday star which Smeaton 
had at first believed her to be. 

Well, the shipwrecked couple were gone, 
and the bird was gone, and such an incident 
had broken the tedium of the time and was 
to give the boys much more to talk about 
than the windmill boat and the ocean 
messenger. In their watch below and 
their watch on deck they argued and 
reasoned about this mysterious destroyer. 
Bolt could not help them. He knew 
about as much of machinery us the tire- 


man of a tramp knows about a sailing 
ship. The boys, at their respective 
schools, had been instructed in some 
walks of the higher mathematics, and all 
were quite sure that Mr. Jones’s guesses 
were hostile to the laws of Nature, and 
an affront to the human understanding 
that had worked its way into Euclid and 
could explain what a demonstration in 
geometry meant, and that had gone far 
enough to apprehend that the sciences of 
dynamics and hydrostatics were not hope- 
lessly recondite or imperviously occult to 
youngsters of average intelligence. 

The books affirm that the north-east 
Trade Wind begins to blow between 28° 
and 30? north latitude, and that it 
frequently earries & ship into tne south- 
east Trade Wind, which may be blowing 
north of the line to the extent of four or 
five degrees; so that for such a fortunate 
ship there are no doldrums, no equatorial 
belt of zephyrs, hateful to the sailor's soul. 

But, as a matter of fact, the experiences 
of many navigators assure us that both the 
north-east and the south-east Trade Wind 
is a somewhat capricious gale, especially 
the wind of the north-east, for it is on 
record that master mariners have sailed 
from Great Britain down to the equator 
without having fallen in with any sort of 
air in the faintest degree resembling the 
north-east Trade Wind. Indeed, this was 
& memory Bolt had carried out of one 
long vovage he had made to a New 
Zealand port, and failing at this time to 
catch any sight of the north-east cloud in 
the heavens, he was beginning to think, 
on the day following the incident of the 
Didmouse, that the Pretty Polly was to 
be denied the old.established favouring 
Trade breeze. 

And this was a distinct fear with him 
when, on coming on deck two days after 
the phenomenon had left them, he found 
the brig motionless in the aérial chains of 
the calm. What availed the deepest 
resources of the best practical seaman- 
ship on board a brig in a calm ? 

“It was blowing a nice breeze,” said 
Bolt to Jones, when I left the deck. 
What's become of it, sir?“ 

Mr. Jones looked high up into the sky, 
but found no answer there. The ocean 
stretched like a sheet of blue silk, softly 
undulating, as though the silk were swayed 
by the play of a gigantic pair of bellows 
beyond the sea-line. This wide summer- 
morning surface was shot with strokes of 
crystalline light, and nere and there was 
a swathe that sparkled in several dyes, as 
though a leaking oil-cask had been towed 
where it gleamed. A few hovering cres- 
cents of vapour, like the sun-paled new 
moon or fading curls of stcam, were in 
the blue over the mastheads, and round 
the whole of the ocean girdle nothing was 
to be seen but something far down over 
the starboard bow, and it was heaving 
into sight as Bolt and Jones conversed. 

Bray, who by this time carried the airs 
and perhaps the knowledge of a third 
voyager, was the first to sing out: “ Sail 
ho!" 

A sail! Ina dead calm! And grow- 
Ing as the star springs! Was it some- 
thing white attached to a pole-mast urged 
by steam? There was no smoke to 
suggest or affirm this. In short. it was 
one of those commonplaces of the deen 
which are regarded by landsmcn at sea 
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as miracles, and discredited by sailors, 
who believe in nothing outside the 
horizon of their own slender observations 
and experiences. 

It was a small full-rigged ship, with 
her main skysail set and her yards square, 
running before a breeze whose zone was 
defined to the eastward of her, and far 
ahead of her, by the deep blue colour of 
the water. This side the edge of the 
zone—I mean where the Pretty Polly lay 
as though rooted—it was a soft breathing 
of blue satin undulations of a silky sheen, 
unblurred save by the liquid light of the 
swathe, and yonder was a full-rigzed ship 
sailing with a wind all to herself, as 
though she had been the Flying Dutch- 
qnan, as though her skipper had purchased 
knots of wind from a Finn magician and 
was now making use of the middle knot 
of the bedevilled element. 

“What do you say to that, voung 
gentieinen?“ exclaimed Captain Bolt, 
addressing the two lads in the mate's 
watch. 

"I've seen a weather-cock pointing 
south in a valley and northwards on a 
hillside, sir," said Smeaton. 

“That's about it," said Bolt; “only 


one weather-cock was becalined and 
t'other had the breeze. That air don't 
spread—we're not going to feel it. Look 


^! 


aloft sometimes,’ he continued, “and 
you'll see one stratum of cloud sailing one 
way and another stratum of cloud sailing 
directly the other way, which means 
that ballooning will never come to more 
than sand-bags, explosions, and loss of 
life. I’ve sailed out of a gale of wind in 
Table Bay into a calin as dead as this, 
and the line betwixt the calm and the 
whipped waters streamed in foam like 
breakers on a reef.“ 

“I've been passing a ship on the port 
tack when we've been close-hauled on 
the starboard tack," said the mate, 
speaking the truth, “and there was not 
the width of the horizon between us." 

The scene was then Jike a picture in a 
magic-lantern contrived to fling the light 
of the sun upon the ground it painted: 
it was toy-like, dream-like, fairy-like, 
visionary in the tender beauty of violet 
shadow where the wind was, and of 
breathing azure graced with gleaming 
lanes where the calm was, and the 
loveliness of distance clothed the passing 
ship. She was a Dane, and her colours 
floated with her from her peak and trembled 
over the whiteness of broken waters at 
her stern. 

No good in hoisting the ensign,” said 
old Bolt. “No good in making our 
number. Why, it's jugglery to see her 
sailing along and us bedded in u looking- 
glass with not sir enough to blow the 
scent off a milkmaid's fingers." 

The distant breeze, however, failed the 


Dene when she was on the brig's quarter, 


and she floated motionless, like a whale- 
man’s gift to a sweetheart carved out of 
ivory, a swect miniature that owed all 
which ravished the eye to remoteness, 
that would lose in charm in proportion as 
it was approached. When the dye of the 
breeze was off the sea it was a flat calin 
everywhere, and the trance was still deep 
at four bells in the afternoon watch. 

Bray was at this time repainting the 
name of the Pretty Polly in the stern of 
the starboard quarter boat. He tlourished 

(Zu be coatinued.) 
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a finely pointed brush, and a pot of black 
paint was at the bottoin of the boat. 
The little fabric hung griped in davits 
over the side, and whenever Bray peered 
down he saw the face of a boy looking at 
him over the edge of a boat keel-up in the 
sen. It was his own face, and he felt 
as tnough entitled to believe in ghosts. 

The other lads were variously em- 
ployed. The speech of“men hummed like 
the buzz of bees in the hot, still atmosphere. 
The faint heave of the brig from time to 
time awoke a sultry note aloft. A smell of 
hot paint was in the air. The hens, medi- 
tating aioud but drowsily in their coope, 
gave vou & fancy of a dusty road and a 
fowl with its legs out under a spread wing; 
and Bray thought of the haystack, and a 
sudden flight of chattering jackdaws liko 
a thumb sweeping a pack of cards, and 
the shining reach of river kissed by the 
sipping lips of the overhanging willow. 
For the vision of both the summer and 
the winter land is often present to the 
mind at sea, and a sound, a flavour, a 
sentence will unroll a panorama of homo 
before the sea boy's mentai eye. 

Bray, instead of painting, was looking 
over the edge of the boat into the water 
for about the tenth time, when he saw a 
beautiful sight. First it looked like a 
globe of gold set in the midst of the re- 
flection of the boat; then it resembled a 
ball of emerald; but this was a deccit of 
the eye, for as it approached the surface 
Bray made out that it was a fish clothed 
in a magnificent livery of red and green, 
tinted with purple and gold and spotted 
with silver disks. He clearly discerned 
the eyes, which were very large and of a 
brilliant scarlet; the fins were a vivid red. 

Bray shouted for others to come and 
look, scarce crediting his own vision, and 
forthwith the liquid mirror, close under 
whose surface floated that fish of splen- 
dour, reflected the faces of three young- 
sters, Captain Bolt, and the mate. 

“ Bless me if ever I saw the like!" 
said Bolt. What is it ?—a gold fish?" 

„How can we catch it? whispered the 
mate. He'd fetch a mint of money. 
Any museum would pawn its best curios 
to possess it." 

“ Bait a hook and try,” said Bolt, whose 
heart instantly beat strong to the magic 
music of the mate’s words, “a mint of 
money,” and Jones fled forward. 

It was to be judged that the fish was at 
least three feet and a-half long and full 
two feet wide, with a girth of scarcely 
less than five feet, so that its shape, had 
you cut off the tail and snout, came very 
close to that figure of the earth termed an 
oblate spheroid. But no earth, no planet, 
no supralunar star ever blazcd with the 
combined glory and rich tints of that 
magnificent floating globe of fish. 

“The sea isn't quite the melancholy 
waste it looks," said Captain Bolt. 
“Who'd believe in such a sight as 
that?” 

* I hope the mate will be quick," said 
Daniell, blinking and straining his sight 
forward. “That fish would bs something 
worth taking home.” 

* After the cook has stuffed it, do you 
think ?" asked Smeaton dryly. 

“ Look at that blue shadow coming up 
under the fish," hissed Bray from the 
boat. in a whisver fierce with excitement 
and anxiety. 
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WILLIAM J. HYPPERBONE; 


"T no not believe he has arrived.” 
And why do you not believe it?“ 

* Because my newspaper has said nothing 
about it.” 

* Your newspaper is badly served, then, 
for in mme I have the news at length." 

“Then I shall stop my subscription.” 

“ And you will not do wrong." 

* Assuredly, for it is not to be permitted, 
when a fact occurs of this importance, that 
a journal should have no mention of it, and 
that its readers should be unaware of it." 

„It is unpardonable.” 

The conversation was between two citizens 
of Cincinnati who were walking on the 
suspension bridge, 120 yards long, thrown 
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By JULES VERNE, 


Author of * Captain Len Guu,” * Simon Hart,” etc. ete. 


CHAPTER XVII, —ONE TAKEN FOR THE OTHER. 


- right bank of the river, to the summit of the 


hills which shut it in on that side. There 
the view extends beyond Eden Park on the 
east, and over a suburb of villas and cottages 
almost concealed beneath their verdant 
foliage. 

The Ohio may justly be compared with 
European ivers, with its European trees and 
villages in the European style. Fed in its 
upper course by the Alleghany and the 
Monongahela, in its middle course by the 
Muskingum, the Sicoto, the two Miamis, and 
the Licking, in its lower course by the 
Kentucky, the Green River, the Wabash, the 
Cumberland, the Tennessee, and other tribu- 
taries, it tlows to Join the Mississippi at Cairo. 


* I do not believe he has arrived." 


over the Ohio near the mouth of tho Licking, 
between the metropolis and the two suburbs 
of Newport and Covington, built on the shore 
of Kentucky. 

It is the Ohio, the * Beautiful River," 
which separates on the south and south-east 
the State of this name from Kentucky and 
West Virginia. Geodetic boundaries are 
common to it on the cast with Pennsylvania, 
on the north with Michigan, on the west with 
Indiana; and the waters of Lake Erie bathe 
its coust. 

By crossing the bridge, which is as elegant as 
it is strong, you get a view of the industrious 
city extending for nine miles along the 


As they were talking, the two citizens, of 
whom posterity with regret will know neither 
the names nor social position, looked 
between the thousand bars of the bridge at 
the ferry-boats which ploughed the river, the 
steamboats, the barges that passed under the 
viaduct above stream, or the two viaducts 
below, by which the railways are put in 
communication with the neighbouring States. 

Further, on this 28th day of May, other citi- 
zens, no less unknown than the preceding, 
were indulging almost everywhere in animated 
conversation—in the industrial and commer- 
cial quarters, in the workshops and factories, 
of which there are nearly 7,000 at Cincinnati, 


OR, THE WILL OF AN ECCENTRIC. 


in the breweries, flour-mills, refineries, 
slaughter-houses, in the markets, and in the 
precincts of the railway stations, where very 
noisy and demonstrative groups were sta- 
tioned. But, to tell the truth, it did not seem 
as though these worthy citizens were of any 
of the superior classes, or of the learned and 
artistic class which attends university 
courses and rich libraries, and visits valuable 
collections and the museums of the metro- 
polis. No! The excitement was chiefly 
noticeable in the lower part of the town, and 
did not extend to the sumptuous quarters, to 
the fashionable streets, to the squares, to the 
parks shaded with magnificent trees—among 
others the chestnuts, which have led to Ohio 
being called the Buckeye State. 

Moving among the groups listening to the 
conversation, you would have heard remarks 
oi this nature : 

Have you seen him?“ 

"No. He arrived very late in the even- 
ing; he was put into a closed carriage, and 
his companion accompanied him ——” 

* Where? ” ; 

“That is not known, and it would be so 
interesting to know——”’ 

* But he has not come to Cincinnati not 
to be shown! They will exhibit him, I 
suppose ——" 

„es- the day after to-morrow—they say 
—at the great meeting at Spring Grove." 

„There will be a crowd." 

** Yes, a regular crush.” 

But this way of judging the hero of the 
day was not the only one. In the vicinity of 
the slaughter-houses, where physical proper- 
ties—the stature, the vigour, the muscular 
strength of individuals—are more appre- 
ciated than moral or intellectual qualities, 
a number of sturdy slaughtermen shrugged 
their shoulders. 

* An exaggerated reputation,” said one. 

* We know how to take it at its value," 
said another. 

„Over six feet, to believe the reports." 

* Six feet, but not of twelve inches, per- 
haps." 

* We must see." 

* But it seems that up to now he has had 
the luck to beat all others.” 

"Bah! They say he holds therecord. A 
way of attractingthe public. And the public 
is taken in ——" 

„Here we shall not be taken in." 

„Is it true that he comes from Texas?“ 
asked a big jolly fellow, with massive arms 
spotted with the blood of the slaughter- 
house. 

“From Texas straight,” replied one of 
his comrades, quite his equal in strength. 

„Then we will wait." 

" Yes—wnit. There is more than one 
already that has come to us from a distance 
who had much better have stayed at home." 

* After all, if he wins! It is possible, and 
it would not astonish me.” 

Here was a divergence of appreciations, as 
you see, which, on the whole, would not 
have satisfied John Milner, who had arrived 
the evening before at Cincinnati with the 
second player, Tom Crabbe, whom the 
second round had sent from the capital of 
Texas to the metropolis of Ohio. 

It was at Austin at noon on the 17th of 
May that John Milner had received tele- 
graphic advice of the spins relative to the 
blue flag, the famous pugilis& of Chicago. 

Decidedly Tom Crabbe could say he was 
in great form, and even with more reason 


than Max Real, although the latter had 
made a great advance owing to his doubled 
number. But for Crabbe, Tornbrock had 
spun twelve, the highest number obtainable 
by two spins; and as this twelve put him 
into one of the Illinois squares, he had to 
double it, and with twenty-four he moved 
from the eleventh to the thirty-fifth square. 
And the result was to take him across the 
most populous provinces of the Central 
States, where communications are rapid 
and easy, instead of sending him to the 
confines of the republic. 

For this reason, before leaving 
Austin, John Milner was heartily con- 
gratulated. 

* And take care of him—take care 
of him," they said to John Milner; “ he 
may have a constitution of meteoric iron 
and muscles of chrome steel, but do not 
expose him! He must get to the end 
without damage." 

* Depend upon me," declared the 
trainer sharply. “It is not Tom Crabbe 
who is in the skin of Tom Crabbe, but 
John Milner.” 

“ And," added they, “no more sea 
passages, neither long nor short, for 
sea-sickness puts him into such a state of 
decomposition, physical and mental—”’ 

Who has not experienced it?“ se- 
plied John Milner; “but have no fear. 
No more navigation between Galveston 
and New Orleans. We shall -reach 
Ohio by the railroads leisurely, as we 
have a fortnight to get to Cincinnati.” 

That same day, encouraged, petted, 
caressed by his partisans, Tom Crabbe 
was conducted to the railway station, 
hoisted into a car, and enveloped in good 
wraps as a precaution, considering the 
difference of temperature between Ohio 
and Texas. Then the train started for 
the frontier of Louisiana. The two 
travellers stayed a day at New Orleans, 
where they were welcomed more warmly 
than the first time. That was because 
the famous boxer was rising in popular 
favour. Tom Crabbe was in demand 
everywhere. 

* What a success! " said John Milner 
to himself. “And what a welcome 
awaits us at Cincinnati! It ought to 
be a triumph. I have an idea!“ 

And this was John Milner's idea— 
which would not have been disavowed 
by the illustrious Barnum—to excite 
the curiosity and redouble the public 
enthusiasm with regard to Tom Crabbe. 

It was not, as one might be led to 
believe, to announce with much adver- 
tisement the arrival of the Champion of 
the New World and to challenge the 
boldest boxers of Cincinnati to some 
contest from which Tom Crabbe would 
evidently emerge victorious to resume 
the course of his peregrinations. John 
Milner might try that some day, if 
opportunity presented itself. 

What he intended was, on the con- 
trary, to arrive in the strictest incognito, 
to leave the crowd without news of his 
favourite to the last day, to let them 
think he had disappeared, that he 
would not be in time on the 31st. And 
then he would produce him. 

John Milner had learnt from the news- 
papers that there would be a great cattle 
show on the 30th at Cincinnati—a show at 
which horned cattle and others would be 
exhibited for the prizes to which people 
seemed to attach so much importance. 
What an opportunity for exhibiting Tom 
Crabbe at Spring Grove, at this meeting, 
When they had lost all hope of seeing him 
again, and that on the eve of his appearing 
at the post-office. 

Useless to say John Milner did not con- 
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sult his companion on this matter, and for 
a good reason. And thus it was that at 
night, the two, without informing anybody, 
got out at the first station after leaving 
New Orleans. 

John Milner did not return by the route 
he had followed in leaving Illinois for 
Louisiana. The network of railroads is so 
close in these parts of the States that it 
seems to cover the maps of the guide-books 


— 
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Thus John Milner's idea had been happily 
realised. Arrived at the gates of the 
metropolis, Tom Crabbe had come incognito. 
The newspapers and the  best-informed 
people knew not what had become of him. 
They had lost all trace of him after heleft New 
Orleans. And they would have asked what 
it meant, and what John Milner thought, if 
they had had the opportunity. 


Assuredly he had cause to reckon on & 
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As The Show at Spring Grove. 


like a spider’s web. And thus it was that 
without hurry, without the presence of Tom 
Crabbe being reported anywhere, travelling 
by night, sleeping during the day, careful 
not to attract attention, the blue flag and his 
trainer crossed Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky, and stopped on the 20th at 
daybreak at a modest hotel in the suburb of 
Covington. They had only to cross the Ohio 
to tread the soil of Cincinnati. 


great effect among the population of Cincin- 
nati, despairing of seeing him at his post on 
the 31st, when, on the eve of the day in 
question, and after they had vainly sought 
for news of him in all the echoes of the 
Union, he suddenly appeared among the 
crowd at Spring Grove. 

But who can say that John Milner might 
not have done better during the two weeks 
from his departure from Texas in conducting 
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his phenomenon across the territories of 
Ohio? Does not this State hold the fourth 
rank in the North American Republic, with 
its population of three million seven 
hundred thousand? And as much from the 
point of view of the Hypperbone match as 
from that of the supporters of prize-fighting, 
would it not have been wiser to take him 
from town to town, from village to village, 
to exhibit him in the chief cities of Ohio? 
And they are numerous and prosperous, and 
Tom Crabbe would have received the best of 
welcomes. 

Next morning John Milner decided to take 
atour round the town, unaccompanied of 
course by his curious beast. Before leaving 
the hotel he said: 

* Tom, I leave you here, and you will wait 
for me.”’ 

As it was not with a view of consulting 
him that John Milner made this recom- 
mendation, Tom Crabbe had nothing to 
Bay. 

* You will not go out of your room under 
any pretext,” added John Milner, 

Tom Crabbe would have gone out if he 
had been told to go out, and when he was 
told not to go out he would not go out. 

*If I am late in coming back," John 
Milner added, they will bring you your 
first breakfast, then your second, then your 
lunch, then your dinner, then your supper. 
I am going to give the orders, and you need 
not be uneasy about your food." 

No, certainly. Tom Crabbe would not be 
uneasy, and under these circumstances he 
would patiently await John Miiner's return. 
Then directing his enormous mass towards a 
large rocking-chair, he placed himself in it, 
and giving a gentle balancing to his seat, 
retired into the vacancy of his thoughts. 

John Milner descended to the office of the 
hotel, arranged the bill of fare of the sub- 
stantial meals that were to be served to his 
companion, went out of the door, walked 
towards the Ohio through the streets of 
Covington, crossed the river in a ferry-boat, 
landed on the right bank, and with his 
hands in his pockets lounged up into the 
commercial quarter of the town. 

He could not help noticing that there was 
great excitement about. He tried to over- 
hear a few words of the passing conversa- 
tion. He had no doubt the people were 
much interested in the approaching arrival 
of the second player. 

Behold John Milner, then, going up one 
street and down another among the crowd, 
who were evidently discussing something, 
stopping near groups of them, in front of thc 
shops, wherever the excitement was mani- 
festing itself by the noisiest talk. Among 
the crowd were many women, and in 
America they are no less demonstrative than 
in any country of the old world. 

John Milner was quite satisfied, but he 
would have liked to know to what a pitch of 
impatience they had risen at not having yet 
seen Tom Crabbe at Cincinnati. That was 
why that, noticing the worthy Dick Wolgod, 
pork butcher, in a tall hat, a black coat and 
working apron, standing at the door of his 
shop, he entered and asked for a ham, of 
which, as we know, he could easily dispose. 
After paying for it without bargaining at all, 
he said as he went out: 

„The meeting is to-morrow ? ” 

„Mesa fine show," replied Dick Wolgod, 
“and it will be a credit to the city." 

* There will be, doubtless, a great crowd 
at Spring Grove?“ asked John Milner. 

* All the town will be there, sir," replied 
Dick, with that politeness which no proper 
pork butcher would deny to a customer who 
had just bought a ham. “ Consider, sir, 
such an exhibition —“ 

John Milner pricked up his ears. He was 
puzzled. How could anyone doubt that he 
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intended to exhibit Tom Crabbe at Spring 
Grove? 

And then he said: 

“Then—there is no anxiety about the 
delays —which might occur—” 

None.“ 

And as a customer entered at this 
moment, John Milner departed, a prey to 
niore perplexity. 

He had not gone a hundred yards when, 
at the corner of the fifth cross-road, he 
suddenly stopped, lifted his arms to the sky, 
and let the ham drop on the footpath. 

There at the corner of a house was a 
poster, on which was displayed in large 
letters: . 


He arrives! 
HE aRRIveEs! ! ! 


He arrives! ! 
HE HAS ARRIVED! !!! 


That beat everything! How did they 
know that Tom Crabbe was at Cincinnati ? 
They knew the date the Champion of the 
New World wasto'appear! Was.this the ex- 
planation of the joy that animated the town 
and the satisfaction displayed by the pork 
butcher Wolgod ? 

Decidedly it is difficult—let us say im- 
possible—for a celebrated man to escape 
the inconveniences of celebrity, and for the 
future he would have to give up throwing 


the veil of incognito over the shoulders of 


Tom Crabbe. 

Besides, there were other posters explicitly 
stating not only that he had arrived, but 
that he had come from Texas to figure at 
the Spring Grove show. 

"Ah! This is too strong," said John 
Milner. * They know my plans of bringing 
Tom Crabbe here! But I have not said a 
word about it to anybody. I must have 
spoken to Crabbe, and Crabbe, who never 
speaks, must have spoken on the way. I 
cannot understand it otherwise." 

Thereupon John Milner went back to 
Covington, entered the hotel for & second 
breakfast, said nothing to Crabbe of the 
indiscretion he must have committed, and, 
persisting in not showing himself again, 
spent the rest of the day with him. 

Next day ut eight o'clock both of them 
walked to the river, crossed the suspension 
bridge, and went up the streets of the town. 

It was in the north-west, in the enclosure 
of Spring Grove, that the great show of 
cattle was to be held. Already the people 
were on their way there in large numbers, 
and-—as John Milner was obliged to notice— 
they showed no sign of anxiety. On all 
sides were crowds of joyous, noisy people, 
whose curiosity was soon to be gratified. 

Perhaps John Milner thought that before 
he reached Spring Grove, Tom Crabbe would 
be recognised by his stature, his build, his 
face, which his photographs had reproduced 
thousands of times in the farthest villages 
of the Union! Well, no! Nobody took any 
notice of him, nobody looked round as he 
passed, nobody seemed to imagine that this 
Colossus who suited his pace to that of John 
Milner was the celebrated pugilist as well as 
the competitor in the Hypperbone match 
whom twenty-four points had sent to the 
thirty-eighth square, State of Ohio, Cincin- 
nati. 

They reached Spring Grove as nine 
o'clock was striking. There was already a 
great crowd therc. To the tumult of the 
spectators were added the lowing and bleat- 
ing and grunting of the animals, of which 
the most favoured were to figure, to their 
great honour, in the official prize lists. 

There were assembled splendid examples 
of bovine, ovine, and porcine species, a 
number of sheep and pigs of the best breeds, 
mileh cows, cattle of which America in a 
year furnishes England with more than four 
hundred thousand. There paraded with the 
breeding kings, the cattle kings reckoned 


among the most worthy citizens of the 
United States. In the centre was a platform 
on which agricultural products were ex- 
hibited. 

And then an idea occurred to John Milner 
to make his way through the crowd to reach 
the foot of the platform, to make his com- 
panion mount it and to shout to the crowd: 

“ Behold Tom Crabbe, the Champion of 
the New World, the second player in the 
Hypperbone match!“ 

What an effect this unexpected revelation 
would make in the presence of the hero of 
the day towering above the excited crowd ! 

And so, pushing Tom Crabbe in front, and 
ns if towed by this powerful tug, he forged 
through the waves of the populace and 
reached the platform. 

The place was taken! And who occupied 
it? A pig—an enormous pig, the colossal 
product of the two American breeds, the 
Polant China and the Red Jersey—a pig 
sold when three years old for two hundred 
and fifty dollars and then already weighing 
1320 lb.—a phenomenal pig, his length 
nearly eight feet, his height four, around 
the neck six, around the body seven and a- 
half, his present weight 1954 Ib.! 

And it was this specimen of the Suide 
family that had been brought from Texas! 
It was his arrival at Cincinnati that the 
posters announced! He it was who this 
day absorbed all the public attention! He 
it was whom his fortunate owner presented 
to the applause of the crowd ! 

Behold, then, before what new star had 
paled the star of Tom Crabbe! A monstrous 
pig that was to win a prize at the Spring 
Grove meeting ! 

John Milner, astounded, recoiled. Then. 
making a sign to Tom Crabbe to follow him. 
he returned to the hotel by the side streets, 
and, disappointed, humiliated, he shut 


himself up in his room and went out no 
more that day. i 

And if ever Cincinnati had occasion to 
regain its nickname of Porkopolis, which 
had first been taken from it by Chicago, it 
was on the 30th of May, 1897. 
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THE NATAL OF TO-DAY: A LAND OF PROMISE FOR YOUNG MEN. 


A CHAT WITH THE AGENT-GENERAL—SIR WALTER PEACE. 
((ilistrated bu Photographs furnished by the Natal Government.) 


Tow, Mr. B. O. P.“ Commissioner, I shall 

L be very glad to tell you all I can about 
Natal. but you must not ask me to pro- 
nounce any opinion as to the present situa- 
tion, though, as you may imagine, it is a 
stirring time for a young colony ! 

The speaker was the Agent-General for 

. Natal, a remarkable man, who certainly had 
ample justification for what he said. It was 
only in 1893 that the colony became self- 
governing, and within the last quarter of a 
century the war spirit has been abroad no 
less than three times. 

“The preparations for the Zulu war, the 
calling out of the volunteers, the constant ar- 
rival of troops of irregular cavalry, the organ- 
ising and equipment of Army Corps, the land- 

. ing of troops from England, and their depar- 
ture to the Zulu border occasioned great stir 
. and excitement in Maritzburg and Durban. 
. The dreadful news of the battle of Isan- 
. dhiwana not only brought grief and desolation 
to many a colonist's home, but the towns had 
to be put into a state of defence. It was just 
- after that, that the Prince Imperial of France 
fell, and the reception of his body was one 
. of the most mournful and impressive pageants 
the city has ever witnessed. No sooner were 
. hostilities in Zululand at an end, than the 
trouble in the Transvaal began, and the city 
was once more astir with the movement of 
troops to the Front. And once again, to-day, 
the young colony, whose trade is very largely 
carried on with the adjoining republics, is 
greatly concerned and interested in the 
struggle which is going on. 

" Maritzburg was, three-quarters of a 
century ago, the headquarters of a Kaffir 
tribe. About 1840, a party of emigrant 
Dutch entered Natal, and the trials and 
sufferings ef this band of pioneers, whose 
central position was Pietermaritzburg, form 

' a thrilling story. By the end of 1843 the 
distriet was constituted part of Cape Colony, 

j and has gone on growing ever since, and in 
1854 it was a borough, governed by a mayor 
-and town council. It has large open 
spaces, recreation grounds for the people, & 
first-rate college, a enthedral. parliamentary 
buildings, town hall and market, with a hos- 

pital and botanical gardens. The town hall, 

‘recently destroyed by fire and rebuilt, cost 
over 40,000/., and that will give you some 
idea of the way in which it has progressed. 
At the present day it has u daily morning and 
evening paper, and also two other journals; 

-zand in the cathedral have been laid the 
remains ef Dr. Colenso, the famous Bishop 
and the author of an arithmetic which has 
‘successfully plagued boys and girls who have 
not any keen interest in the subject." 

* What would you say of the people, lan- 
guage, and the government ? ” 

There are about 70,000 whites, chiefly 

insti Dutch,and German. Coolies, under 
the apprenticeship system, and free Indians 
amount to 60,000, while the natives number 
over 700,000. The English and German 
settlers are engaged in agricultural and com- 
mercial pursuits ; the Dutch are mainly the 
latter. 
^ “In the first place it is necessary to 
rectify a curiously wrong impression which 
has got abroad with respect to the abori- 
‘zines of Natal. There are many who think 
that these natives were the original lords of 
the soil, and that the whites are interlopers, 
‘who, by their aggressiveness and land hunger, 
are playing upon the birthright of the unso- 
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phisticated savage. But the fact is, that 
when the whites first arrived on the scene 
and established themselves, the natives were 
broken, defeated, and powerless to further 
oppose the might of the all-conquering Zulus, 
whose spears had reaped a rich harvest of 
blood over the now fertile and peaceful hills 
of Natal. Driven from their homes, unable 
to plant or reap, they were forced to take 
refuge 1n the bush, and it is asserted that, on 
occasions, they had resource to cannibalism 
in order to keep Jife in their miserable, war- 
ridden bodies. Under the fostering care of 
the colonists, and protected by treaties made 
between them and the Zulus, who, be it re- 
membered, are the very aristocracy of the 
native races of South Africa, these scattered 
remnants of people were gradually formed 
into tribes. Under the same care, they have 
developed and had their number augmented 
by refugees from adjacent States, until they 
stand at the present time a splendid, stal- 
wart nation, loyal to England and to their 
benefactors, the colonists, law-abiding, and 
in almost every respect desirable. The ex- 
ception is, that life comes easy to them, 
their wants being few and simple, so that 
they scarcely need to toil for their livelihood. 
Their clothing at the kraals consists of the 
very scantiest garments or skins. They pay 
a tax of fourteen shillings annually, and this 
brings in over 80,000/. to the government a 
year; and if any of your readers are clergy- 
men, and are likely to become missionaries, 
they may like to know that in marriage fees 
they pay 2,4002. per annum. 

»The natives are under their own 
chieftains, who are, again, subject to the 
wnite magistrates; they follow the old 
patriarchal style of life. Cattle are used by 
them as currency, and they buy their wives 
in this way; but in such transactions there 
is nothing revolting —there is nothing of 
slavery about it; and the young girl has 
pretty well her choice. The amount of cattle 
given for & wife ranges, according to her 
station in life, from six to fifty head—the 
usual number is about fifteen. The Natal 
Zvu:a firmly believes in witchcraft, and the 
witch doctors are supposed to have power to 
bring rain, and to perform wonderful 
miracles. It should be said, also, that the 
Zulus are not great as workers in metal, but 
show an instinctive talent for wood and bone 
carving, mat making, tanning, and pottery. 
They make good soldiers and policemen, 
having a keen sense of the necessity of 
discipline; and their language is a very 
beautiful and musical one. As to education, 
a sui of 3/. is paid to parents on behalf of 
every child who resides five miles at least 
from a government school, and is found to 
have made good progress during the year. 
There are farmhouse schools for those in 
the scattered districts, and education is in 
every way very liberal." 

“ What are some of the best districts for 
the young man to go to?“ 

“The country between Maritzburg to 
Greytown and the Tugela valley offers 
great prospects to the colonist. It is one 
of the very finest stock-rearing and farming 
areas in the colony. The climate is superb, 
possessing as it does all the beauty of an 
English one with scarcely any of the draw- 
backs, and the air is very suited to invalids. 
Wheat, oats, potatoes, and other cereal crops, 
are plentifully grown, and thrive well. There 
is also a great deal of cultivation of wattle 


bark, and the development of this trade is of 
very great importance, as the British and 
Continental tanners need it for their goods. 
Ladysmith is also the centre of a good deal 
of progress, and perhaps your readers would 
like to know something about it. It is the 
third town in the colony, though, until after 
1885, but little progress was made. To-day, 
however, it has a town hall, schools, public 
libraries, Wesleyan, Congregational, Luthe- 
ran, and Episcopalian Churches, and the 
railway authorities have very lurge repairing 
works there. The population is between five 
and six thousand, and it has a gas supply, 
and a very good water supply indeed. This 
district has seen a great deal of bloodshed, 
and it was near Colenso, on a hill called 
Rensburg Kop, that the early Dutch pioneers 
won the land literally through seas of blood. 
There are few more thrilling stories than the 
treachery of Dingaan, and the way he 
treated the Dutch settlers. After receiving 
their leaders, he ordered the slaughter of the 
men in the camps along the river. The 
story of how the impi or war party swept 
down on them in the night, and how they 
killed men, women, and children, cattle, 
goats, and sheep, is still remembered, and 
amongst those who escaped were the Pre- 
torius and Rensburg families. This was 
about 1840, and there was much fighting 
until 3,000 Zulus perished in the final battle 
which broke the power of the great chief. 

"Not very far away is Van Reenen's 
Station, which is situated on the western 
frontier of the colony. To the left of the 
pass and the station great isolated mountain 
masses are visible, each one standing like & 
palace of mystery, with summits swathed in 
clouds, and kloofs dark with impenetrable 
forests, amidst whose almost untrodden 
solitudes are bushmen’s caves containing on 
their rocky walls curious representations of 
beasts and birds. These bushmen, now 
almost extinct, are no doubt a branch of the 
pigmy tribe discovered by Sir H. M. Stanley 
in Central Africa. In almost every respect 
they are beyond the pale of the lowest class 
of humanity. Peaceful and kindly overtures 
meant no more to them apparently than to a 
tribe of those baboons to which they bear 
such a striking physical resemblance. 

"In some parts of the colony the tea 
industry is very considerable; but the young 
man had better have some capital before he 
embarks in it, as it will be from three to 
five years before he gets very much return 
for his money. It would seem, however, that 
small capitalists can do very well, and there 
are many large estates owned by companies 
who are getting a very excellent return from 
them ; but, like everything else, the measure 
of success likely to attend the planter or 
the farmer depends on the care, skill, and 
observation devoted to the task. The young 
man who wants to take things easy certainly 
should not come to Natal unless he has 
ample money. On the other hand, the 
climate is suited to invalids, and there is 
very much about it which makes it very 
tempting. 

“Durban is a remarxable town. and con- 
tains an enormous number of public build- 
ings, and as a health resort it is in winter as 
nearly perfect as possible. It is some sixty 
years old, and has the largest population of 
any town within the colony." 

* What sort of a country is there between 


.Ladysmith and Dundee and Newcastle ? ” 
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As you traverse this country in the train varied and terrible history. The hurrying of warfare were no unfamiliar incidents on 
you get some idea of how valuable Natal is feet of armed and maddened barbarians, the its banks. In summer, when flooded, the 
for farmers. There are immense droves of glint of spears, and the reverberating cries torrent, coursing as it does over a terraced 
and mountainous land, is one endless suc- 
cession of imposing white rapids, and the 
gorge through which it flows narrows until, 
in places, daylight can scarcely penetrate. 
Lonely vales full of solemn-looking trees 
appear to be fraught with the unwritten and 
the unknown mystery and romance of Africa. 
A peep into them alone is sufficient to 
suggest the wild scenes which fifty years 
ago were, in all probability, enacted there. 

„It is difficult to realise the r&pidity with 
which affairs have changed. Now the 
prowling lion, or the wild war-cry of passing 
regiments of savages, has been replaced by 
the placid song of the native shepherds. 
Settled governments now rule by law where 
force alone prevailed, and the traveller may 
pass through the solitudes with less personal 
fear than in the crowded streets of a city like 
London.”’ 

“Is there much ostrich-farming in the 
colony ?”’ 

“In the Umvoti Thorns district, ostrich- 
farming is carried on with a considerable 
measure of success. At one time this 
industry was much in vogue in the colony; 


. rere but, owing to various causes, it was abandoned 

Ms r . n r in favour of other pursuits. It has been 

„ | 2 ascertained that the climate of the thorn- 

— ; - — — ' veldt, and the other conditions of the country, 

Krantz Kop. render it a suitable district for the rearing 

Overlooking the Tugela ; a bare, rocky height on one side, on the other a dense bush, and management of the birds. hy There 


cattle and sheep, who thrive very well. 
Mimosa-trees stud the broad alluvial valleys, 
and here and there farm homesteads come 
into view, bowered in dense groves of blue- 
gum- trees. 

“ Eland’s Laagte Station, famous for the 
recent battle, is situated in a bleak and 
lonely part of the country, and is some 205 
miles from Durban. The mineral wealth of 
all this district is very great, and there are 
plenty of good coal mines in íhe vicinity. 
Dundee is the centre of a big coal trade, and 
the supply is capable of almost unlimited 
development. It has a population of about 
1,500 people, and, as showing how up-to-date 
it is, there are three hotels, three churches, 
one government school, a Masonic lodge, 
and a Standard bank, which is the nearest 
to the Zululand goldfields. The recent dis- 
covery of extensive gold areas has attracted 
a good many people, but so far the attrac- 
tions of the Rand have overshadowed this. 

“ Not far away is the town of Newcastle, 
and not far from here is the historic area of 
the Boer war of 1881. Newcastle is a town 
that stands well in the forefront of the 
commercial life of the colony, and has a 
population of perhaps 2,500 people. Here, 
again, as you survey the town, you find that 
it has a magnificent library, several friendly 
societies, sporting club, and Masonic lodge, 
while no less than six different denomina- 
tions have places of worship. A very con- 
siderable trade is done in the manufaeture 
of tweeds and blankets from locally produced 
wool. In order to encourage the trade, the 
government gave a bonus of 1,7001. for the 
produetion of the first 5,000 yards of tweed 
within a given period. 

“Not far from Newcastle, we come upon 
that mountain of historie memories, Ama- 
juba. Farms and plantations abound on 


every hand, and almost every hill has a qe 

18 755 attached to it in Sabes with the " r l 

war of 1881. Here, too, is Laing’s Nek, - Ld MAS cies 

and in the neighbourhood is the Buffalo ez S ES 8 oie 

River, which constitutes the frontier between ra ere v c n 

the South African Republic and Natal. we. s aE Se ere ee Mean dee a 
blightly to the eastward Rorke’s Drift and : — " - " 

the other scenes of the Zulu war are situated. 2 oe Kaffir Group. - 


The Buffalo, like the Tugela river, has a In their ordinary dress at home. 
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Rorke's Drift. 
Taken from the hill opposite the Mission Station, showing Isandhlwana on the right and the Buffalo River on the left. 
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“There is practically no danger from the 
natives, and within thirty miles of Natal 
there are many tribes located. If any of 
your readers visit there, they should go to 
see the kranls of the Bangoe tribe, whose 
popular chieftain ever xtends a courteous 
welcome to the white traveller; and if the 
tourist is a master of the camera, he will be 
able to get an album of views which will 
delight all who see them. A few beads or 
cheap pocket-knives are considered enough 
recompense for any inquiries and assistance 
that may be given; while a shilling given to 
some of the old kraal women will mean a 
kindly reception, not only of the tourist, but 
also of those who follow him. 

“ Of course, there was a time when there 
were plenty of big game about; now a few 
hippopotami near the Umgeni are about all 
on record of the class. Jackals abound in 
places. Leopards, locally called tigers, are 
somewhat rare, but may occasionally be en- 
countered in the remote fastnesses. Wild 
boars of two varieties exist. The porcupine, 
though- frequent, is a particularly shy animal, 
and most difficult to capture. Baboons of 
great size abound in the mountain ranges, 
while droves of black-faced monkeys can con- 
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stantly be seen in the large forests. Croco- 
diles haunt tho rivers of the coast, but attract 
little or no attention, as it seldom happens 
that damage is caused by them. Of reptiles 
and serpents there are very many varieties. 
Measures are now being taken prohibiting 
sportsmen from killing a large number of 
varieties of birds, and also a whole lot of game 
cannot be killed except by special license 
from the Governor, and that is not very 
readily granted. 

“Referring again to the natives, they 
make very good servants, and will very often 
settle down and do your work excellently for 
& year or 80, when they get tired of regular 
life, and you wake up one morning to find 
that they have gone back to the kraal, and if 
you go after them you find that they have 
once more assumed wild attire, and do not 
show any inclination to settle down per- 
manently to civilised life." 

* You consider, then, that Natal is an ex- 
cellent colony for our young people? " 

* Yes, within the frontiers of Natal there 
is ample scope for the energies of the agri- 
culturist, the trader, the miner, and the manu- 
facturer. Zululand has been transformed 
from a wilderness to regions of untold 


treasure, and railway communication is well 
developed. Pondoland has been annexed to 
the Cape of Good Hope, and in every case 
the prospects are very bright. There are 
few parts of the world which offer more 
attractions to those self-reliant young men 
who find England too small for them, and 
who long to go into our Empire, and to play 
their part in consolidating and permeating 
the new country with the civilisation, the 
commerce, and the religion of the old. But 
they must be sober and enterprising. None 
of our colonies offer any facilities except to 
the hard worker. You may have capital—it 
is desirable that you should; but even capital 
will rapidly go, unless it is wisely used, in 
any part of the Empire. The spring and 
autumn are the best times for emigrants, and 
young men will find not a very long period 
elapse beíore there are openings for them, if 
they are willing, and not very particular as to 
what they put their hand to. ^ few years in 
the colony will enable the hard worker to gain 
sufficient to come home, if he wish it. The 
free life, the ample room, the perfect climatic 
conditions, and the beneficence of nature, 
may be trusted to bring ample contcntment 
and satisfaction to the settler." 
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SOME FAMOUS UP-RIVER RESORTS. 


po source to sea, the reaches of the royal 

river Thames abound with historic 
and romantic interest; and happy are the 
readers of the “ B.O.P.” who are familiar 
with their peculiar charms ! 

It would be impossible, within the space 
of a magazine article, to touch upon more 
than a tithe of the material open to any 
student of riverside lore. I shall only ven- 
ture to deal, using a light pen, with a few 
of the more picturesque hostelries, on and 
around which the bright halo of old-time 
romance glows. 

Let us begin with the famous Richmond 
„Star and Garter,” which commands one of 
the most beautiful and magnificent views 
of the Thames Valley. Its many historical 
associations are known to comparatively few 
of its patrons of the season. Itis nowa very 
different building from that which originally 
bore the well-known sign. Built in the year 
1738 ns a modest wayside inn, it was leased 
to one John Christopher by the Earl of 
Dysart, lord of the manor. Its annual rental 
was the modest sum of forty shillings! 
There is a substantial difference now, we 
may be sure. At that time the appearance 
of the hostelry was as humble as its rent. 
It consisted only of one storey. 

But the Star and Garter” evidently 
held, as the estate agents love to put it, “a 
commanding situation," and business must 
have been quite flourishing during the first 
half-century of its existence, for in 1780 it 
became a two-storeyed building, and boasted 
a porticoed entrance. ‘Then, not long after- 
wards, an “extension of premises was in- 
dulged in by the tenant, who leased from the 
Earl of Dysart a house on the west side 
which was added to the inn. 

However, in 1808, a run of bad luck must 
have set in, for in a diary, “ the property of 
Miss Berry," there is an entry under date 
June 12, 1808, which reads: The door of 
the ‘Star and Garter’ (now shut up as an 
hotel) being open we walked in, and a civil 
quondam servant showed us the rooms. 
Dismal history from the woman, of the 
foolish man (a tenant named Brewer) who 
made these great additions to the former 
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house, ruined himself and died in prison! 
His wife seeing all that was going wrong, 
became insane and died before him." 

The small boys of the neighbourhood left 
not a whole pane in the entire house, and it 
was only rescued from complete ruin by 
coming into possession of a cook named 
Christopher Crean, once in the service of the 
then Duke of York, who put the place into 
repair, and opened it with some show of pomp 
in 1809. In 1822 we find the inn in the pos- 
session of one Joseph Ellis, Crean having 
died. The former executed many alterations, 
and improved the establishment so notably 
that in 1825 a publication called Richmond 
and its Vicinity" speaks of it in glowing 
terms, It remained in the Ellis family until 
1864, when it fell a victim to the limited- 
liability craze of the time, and a new build- 
ing was erected by the side of the old hotel. 
In 1870 the fire demon demolished the whole 
of the original * Star and Garter," but there 
arose a much finer building. In 1888 
another fire entirely destroyed the pavilion 
and dining-hall, which were restored. The 
hotel is now the finest along the Thames. 
Its gardens and lovely views are famous. 
Below, the beautiful valley of the Thames; 
in the distance, the towers of Windsor 
Castle. 

The “Star and Garter” has been the 
resort of kings and princes as well as the 
house of call of the humble. In 1838 
Marshal Soult stayed within its walls, and 
the Princess Lieven resided there for some 
time. For six months — 1848-9 — Louis 
Philippe lodged there with his family and 
was visited by the Queen. Victor Emmanuel 
(when King of Sardinia) ; Napoleon m1. ; 
the Empress of Austria; the Empress 
Eugénie and Prince Imperial; the King 
and Queen of the Netherlands; Queen Isa- 
bella of Spain; and many other notabilities 
are numbered among the guests. Famous 
&uthors, too, have patronised the popular 
house, Dickens and Thackeray being par- 
ticularly fond of the place. Dickens for 
twenty years celebrated the anniversary of 
his wedding there. 

On the Berkshire shore of the Thames at 


Old Windsor is situated the well-known 
riverside inn, the Bells of Ouseley." Hang- 
ing from an elm on the bank of the river is 
the sign, showing five bells on a blue ground. 
The inn is one of the oldest on the Thames 
side, and it is from the bells of the ancient 
Oseney Abbey— whose ruins now form part 
of Oseney Mill—that the tine old inn has 
taken its sign. 

Within a short distance of the site whereon 
now stands the prosaic railway station of the 
Great Western Hailway at Oxford, once 
stood the famous Abbey, which was founded 
in 1129. In 1539 it was given up to Henry 
Vil. 

The Abbey possessed a fine peal of six 
bells, whose melody had won the admiration 
of all who heard them. Great Tom, the 
clock-bell of Oseney Abbey, now has his 
domicile in the well-known Tom Tower of 
Christchurch College. Since its removal 
there itehas been recast several times. It is 
one of the largest bells in England, weighs 
7 tons 12 cwt., and stands 5 ft. 9 in. high, 
measuring 21 ft. in circumference. Around 
it is the inscription, * MAGNVS. Thomas. 
CLVSIVS. OXONIENSIS. RENATVS. APR. 
8. 1680." At five minutes past nine every 
night it tolls 101 times—the number of 
students formerly at Christchurch—as a 
signal for the closing of the various college 
gates. 

The other five bells are to be found in the 
campanile tower of Christchurch Cathedral. 
They also have been recast. The names of 
the six were anciently Douce, Clement, 
Austin, Hauctector, Gabriel, and John. 

The “ Bells of Ouseley ” is one of the most 
popular hostelries amongst river lovers. 1t 
possesses many interesting relics of its 
younger days, and is well worth a visit. 

An authority has stated that the “ Red 
Lion?" Hotel at Henley is an inn probablv 
identified with more historical associations 
than any other in the kingdom. The claim 
is not made without reason. One of the 
most studious historians who have written 
of Henley, Mrs. Climenson, failed in her 
earnest endeavour to trace the date of its 
erection. She discovered, however, that in 
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1632 Charles t. stayed there on his way 
irom London to Oxford, and again in 1642 
with Prince Rupert, whose brigade was 
stationed at Henley. The “ Red Lion ” also 
was the resting-place of the celebrated Duke 
of Marlborough, who actually furnished a 
room in the hotel for his personal use on his 
many journeys to and from Blenheim. 

On July 12, 1788, King George rrr. and 
the Queen breakfasted at the “Red Lion” 
with the Princess Royal, Augusta, and 
Elizabeth. 

About 1816 a Mr. Richard Dixon, a 
descendant of the chaplain and friend of 
Charles ir, became tenant of the “Red 
Lion." George 1v. also graced the inn with 
his occasional presence. Indeed, it is re- 
corded that on one occasion, when Prince 
of Wales, he devoured no less than four- 


l. Star and Garter, Richmond. 
2. The Roebuck, Tilehurst. 


teen mutton-chops at a sitting, the then 
kostess, Mrs. Dixon, being unrivalled in 
the art of preparing matton-chops for the 
table. 

The ** Memoirs " of the first Earl Malmes- 
bury assure us that Lady Malmesbury “ had 
General Blucher taken up into this inn on 
the occasion of the visit of the allied 
Princes on their way to Oxford to receive 
academic honours.” From the window 
Blucher drank to tte populace, much to their 
satisfaction and delight. 

Perhaps the most interesting claim to 
fame the Red Lion” possesses, is that it 
was while staying there that William Shen- 
stone wrote with a diamond upon a pane of 
glass the well-known verses on an inn, the 
last two stanzas of which I quote: 
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“T fly from pomp, I fly from plate, 
I fly from falsehood’s specious grin ; 

Freedom I love, and form I hate, 
And choose my lodgings at an inn. 


* Whoe'er has travelled life's dull round, 
Where'er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
His warmest welcome at an inn." 


On the Oxfordshire side of the river, at 
Sonning, is situated the picturesque hostelry 
known as the “French Horn." Sonning is 
a very beautiful place, with hanging woods 
sloping down to the river's edge, the bridge 
connecting the two shores having records 
older than any other on the Thames. 
Sydney Smith once lived in Sonning, * Peter 
Plymley's Letters“ having been written by 
the renowned author in a house in the upper 
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a site at Caversham of much historic in- 
terest, looking down upon the bridge that 
figured in the onslaught from the troops of 
General Ruven and Prince Rupert, who were 
drawn from ** Cawsam ” Hill—as it is to this 
day pronounced by natives—to fall ** upon a 
loose regiment that lay there to keepe the 
bridge and gave a furious assault both with 
their ordnance and men, one bullet being 
taken up by our men which weighed twenty- 
four pounds at the least." Sir Samuel 
Lake's diary contains this bit of information, 
and the historian goes on to state that the 
loose regiment " made the hill “soe hott 
for them that they were forced to retreat, 
leaving behind seven bodies of as personable 
men as ever were seene.” 

Leland states that there stood in the time 
of Henry vi. at the north end of Caversham 
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[Photos by W. J. Brunel. 


3. Bridge, Church, and Angel Hotel, Henley. 


4. Thames Valley Hotel, Caversham. 


part of the village not far from the ** French 
Horn." At a house called The Grove," such 
famous men as Pitt, Wyndham, and Adding- 
ton used to visit Miss Rich; and Admiral 
Villeneuve, who lost his life at the battle of 
Trafalgar, was also an habitué of the place. 

Sonning in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies was the seat of a bishop for Berks and 
Wilts. After the deposition of Richard u. 
his child-wife, Isabella of Valois, fled hither 
to the Bishop of Salisbury, who still resided 
at Sonning, which, however, remained in the 
diocese of Salisbury. On a rising ground 
above the river, within vi2w of the “ French 
Horn," the site of the palace is marked by 
an ancient ash-tree. The bishops remained 
here until the reign of Elizabeth. 

The * Thames Valley Hotel" occupies 


Bridge, ** a fair chapel of stone, on the right 
hand piled in the foundation because of the 
rage of the Thames." 

Before the days of the Cavaliers, an his- 
torian tells us, as far back as 1163 Caversham 
Bridge was the scene of a trial by battle, 
adjudged by His Majesty Henry rt. “ Henry 
of Essex, the king's standard.bearer, had 
charged Robert de Montford with cowardice 
and treachery. At a fight in Wales the 
standard-bearer had thrown down his flag 
and fled, and his plea was that he believed 
atthe time that the king was killed. The 
trial by sword is said to have resulted with 
almost fatal injuries to the challenger, for, 
though he recovered from what were at first 
supposed to be mortal wounds, he was obliged 
to retire to an abbey, where he changed the 
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l. Old Bell, Hurley. 3. Ye Miller of Mansfield, Goring. 5. Bells of Ouseley, near Windsor, 7. French Horn Hotel, Sonning. 
2. Complete Angler, Marlow. 4. Bridge House Hotel, Staines. €. Red Lion Hotel, Henley. 8. George and Dragon, Wargrave 


accoutrements of war for tho habiliments of 
a monk." 

The records of the quaint old * Bell" of 
Hurley teem with reminiscences of the 
famous Lady Place, once the residence of 
Lord Lovelace, whose connection with the 
Revolution of 1688 is so famous in the 
annals of English history. Macaulay writes: 
“This mansion, built by Lovelace's ancestors 


out of the spoils of Spanish galleons from: 


the Indies, rose on the ruins of & House of 
our Lady in this beautiful valley, through 
which the Thames, not yet detiled by the 
precincts of a great capital, rolls under wood 
&nd beech and round the gentle hills of 
Berks. Beneath the stately saloon adorned 
by Italian pencils was a subterranean vault 
in which the bones of ancient monks had 
sometimes been found. In this dark chamber, 
zealous and daring opponents of the Govern- 
ment held many midnight conferences when 
England was impatiently expecting the Pro- 
testant wind." 

It has been asserted that these vaults 
were made for the uses of the Meal-Tub Plot 
by Dangerfield, and the spot where stood 
the meal tub, in which the documents impli- 
cating several prominent Roman Catholics 
were found, is still pointed out. Portions of 
the walls of the famous house of Lady Place 
are all that now remain. 

The brother of Admiral Kempenfelt was 
the last tenant of the historic house. One 
day he arrived home to find a thorn-tree, 
which had been planted by his brother, the 
ill-fated admiral, had withered away. He 
thereupon expressed his belief that it was an 
ill omen. The same evening news of the 
loss of the Royal George reached him. 

The “Old Bell's”? more modern visitors 
have included many geologists as well as 
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river lovers, for Hurley is well known as 
furnishing fossils of the Tertiary formation, 
including fine specimens of the elephant, 
rhinoceros, tiger, etc. 

The George and Dragon," Wargrave, has 
many an interesting association. Amongst 
the most distinguished guests who have 
sojourned under its hospitable roof are 
Tennyson, Dickens, and Henry Kingsley. 

The signboard of the George and 
Dragon "' is famous as being the work of two 
celebrated painters, Hodgson, R.A., and Mr. 
Leslie, R.4. In the neighbouring church— 
which has a clumsy seventeenth-century tower 
—is to be seen a monument of Mr. Day, author 
of “Sandford and Merton," once a resident, 
who fell from his horse and was killed. 

At Wargrave Hill once resided Cowper's 
friend, Joseph Hill, the Septus" of some 
of the poet's letters. 

The cosy-looking “Miller of Mansfield“ 
at Goring has many connections of interest. 
It is the resort of very many prominent men 
and women of the day. Authors, actors, 
and artists love the little place for its home- 
liness as well as the attractions of the neigh- 
bourhood, which, for beauty, is scarcely 
surpassed along the banks of the Thames. 
Goring itself was formerly called Little 
Nottingham. There is the pretty church of 
St. Thomas à Becket close at hand, much 
visited by river folk. Goring lock was the 
scene of a terrible accident in 1674, when 
sixty persons were drowned whilst returning 
from Goring Feast. This catastrophe is 
described in a curious pamphlet, “Sad and 
Deplorable News from Oxfordsheir and Bark- 
sheir,” in which it was asserted that the 
shocking event was a sign of the near advent 
of the Day of Judgment. 

Ihe * Compleate Angler " at Marlow is 
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another famous house of call. In connection 
with this inn it is said that the well-known 
river question put to bargees, Who ate 
the puppy pie under Marlow Bridge? " had 
its origin. "The story goes that the bargees, 
whenever in the vicinity of the inn, were in 
the habit of making free with the pantry 
during the night, gaining access by means 
unknown. At length the landlord decided to 
give the bargees an unexpected treat, anda 
caution as to future behaviour at the same 
time. He had in his possession a litter of 
puppies, which he despatched and prepared 
into a very appetising-looking pie. This he 
left in the pantry. Sure enough, next morn- 
ing it had disappeared, and watchers reported 
that it had been duly devoured with much 
gusto by a party of bargees secure in the 
shelter under Marlow Bridge. ‘The landlord 
took care that the real contents of the pie 
were made known. He had no further 
trouble from bargees with big appetites and 
little morals. , 

Hard by, in the churchyard, may be seen 
the grave of a spotted negro boy who died in 
the neighbourhood. His body was partly 
covered with white spots. 

Shelley lived at Marlow in 1817, and 
wrote there his “ Revolt of Islam," part of 
which was composed whilst floating in a 
boat along the stream. The house in which 
he lived, and where he was visited by Byron, 
is in West Street. 

Amidst the most beautiful surroundings is 
the * Bridge House Hotel," near Staines, an 
inn much frequented by artists and others. 
Its history is interesting, it having been the 
resort of hundreds of celebrated people, 
including many of the renowned writers 
and artists of the earlier portion of the 
century. 
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A TRUE STORY 


as yr it was long ago. There were three 

of us attending school at the time. 
How it all comes back to me now, revived 
by that telegram, like the memory of some 
bright dream! Vick, now; Allen, twenty 
years ago: both gone to the Land of the 
Hereafter. 
the past--as if it were but yesterday we sat 
together in the old schoolhouse, wrestling 
with our lessons, or shouted together in glee 
in the playground." 

Thus it was I answered my little nephew's 
request for the story of the hero of my 
school-days, whose death, in far-off Colorado, 
had just been announced by telegram. 

My desk-mate, Allen, who was noted in 
the school for his cheerful and happy dis- 
position, had attained his fifteenth year; 
while I was his senior by three months. 
Victor, who sat immediately in front of us, 
was just my age—our birthdays falling on 
the same day, which we always contrived to 
spend together, with Allen to make our 
happiness complete. Two sturdy lads were 
Victor and Allen, rejoicing in boundless 
health and strength; for thus it appeared 
to me, who was often debarred from their 
sports by a constitutional weakness which 
confined me to less vigorous amusements. 

At the time my story opens we had reached 
the ages when hearts are most unselfish, and 
friendships most pure and romantic. We 
loved one another. The leaders in all the 


How their bright faces illumine | 


A YOUNG CANADIAN HERO: 


OF MY 
By A. McF. Mustarp, Montreal. 


sports of the school, my chums were much 
sought after by the other boys; but were 
happiest when sitting with me in some cosy 
spot, building air-castles as gorgeous as 
any ever shown by Aladdin’s lamp when it 
illumines the scenes of Fairyland. 

One day, while Vick and I were eating our 
lunch in the shade of a neighbouring tree, 
conversation turned upon our mutual friend, 
who had not yet joined us. Wehad reached 
the conclusion that he was the best and 
jolliest of all our acquaintances ; and, with 
schoolboy fervour, had declared that, if 
necessary, we would cheerfully die for him, 
when a lad brought us the intelligence that 
he was in trouble with the teacher. 

We hastened into the school, and arrived 
in time to hear an enraged farmer declare 
that the boy had been seen stealing his apples, 
and demand that he should be punished. 
His indignant denial was useless. His 
previous good conduct counted for nothing. 
Appearances were against him; and the 
master, the sternest of his kind, was eager to 
apply the cat, then in use--a bloodthirsty 
weapon, made of porpoise hide and cut into 
strings, the ends of which were hardened 
with fire. 

At the order of the master, Allen had 
divested himself of his coat and vest, though 
stoutly maintaining his innocence. This but 
enraged the master, who viciously seized him 
by the collar, bent him over a bench, and 
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gave him a blow with the cat that resounded 
throughout the school. A stifled moan was 
the only response. 

I could stand it no longer, and was madly 
preparing at all risks to attempt a rescue, 
when, just as the cat was being swung for a 
second blow, an authoritative “Stop!” 
arrested its descent, and startled the whole 
school. | 

“Who dares interrupt me ?" demanded 
the astonished master. 

«I did!" said Vick, trembling with ex- 
citement. ‘Allen is innocent. If anyone 
should be whipped it is I!" And the in- 
trepid lad went forward to receive the punish- 
ment which had been intended for his friend. 

The master, without further parley, 
released Allen, and, thinking Vick the real 
culprit, ordered him to doff his coat and 
vest. But while he was obcying the com- 
mand, the farmer, mollitied by the generous 
act of one so young, declared he was satisfied, 
and entreated the master to spare the boy as 
& reward for his brave confession, and tliis 
he reluctantly consented to do. 

At intermission, Allen, Vick, and I re- 
paired to our nook in the church shed, which 
at that time stood on the opposite side of 
the street, and where we were accustomed 
to go when we wanted an uninterrupted chat 
among ourselves. I was puzzled by the 
incidents just related, and wanted an ex- 
planation from my chums. 
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Allen declared he did not know how ho 
became suspected, as he had not been near 
the orchard at all.: Vick mystified us still 
more, when, enjoining the most inviolable 
secrecy, he told us he, too, knew absolutely 
nothing of the pilfering of the apples; but 
that he could not bear to see Allen flogged, 
and would rather take the punishment 
himself. 

Vick was soon the hero of the school, as 
well as of the district at large. To Allen 
and me he was a second Wellington, or 
Bayard, or any other herothat we could think 
of. How bright his sunny face and curly 
head seemed to us, none, save those who 
retain undiminished the freshness of boy- 
hood’s feelings, can know. His reward came 
in after-years. 

The remaining three years of our school- 
life passed quietly; and our friendship was 
as strong as ever when the day of parting 
came. Victor went to Dakota, and Allen to 
Denver, Colorado. About the same time ill- 
health sent me to the Atlantic const; and 
although frequent letters told ine of their 
many exciting experiences, [ never saw them 
again. 

About a year after our parting I received a 
letter from Vick relating the following inci- 
dent: r 

He had been hunting buffaloes in Sitting 
Bull’s country, quite ignorant of the fact 
that the Sioux Indians under that warlike 
and crafty chief were on the war-path. 
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Having shot a fine three-year-old, he dis- 
mounted and was examining it, when a young 
Indian galloped up and claimed it as being 
the property of the Indians. Vick demurred. 
The Indian thereupon suddenly wheeled his 
horse, at the same moment sending a bullet 
whistling past Vick’s head, and galloped 
away, re-loading as he went. By this time 
Vick had re-loaded also, and, seeing that his 
antagonist was about to shoot again, raised 
his trusty rifle and fired. With a yell the 
savage tumbled from his horse ; but instantly 
remounted, and galloped to the lodges of the 
band, which were concealed in a ravine a 
short distance away. 

Well knowing that his only safety lay in 
reaching the nearest United States army post, 
some five miles off, Vick mounted his already 
tired horse and began his flight. Too late, 
however. He was soon overtaken by Sitting 
Bull and his warriors, his horse was shot and 
he himself made a prisoner. Carried to the 
chief's lodge, a council was held by his 
captors, who decided that he should be 
tortured and then shot. 

Accordingly he was bound to a tree which 
stood within the circle formed by the lodges, 
and the young Indian whom he had 
previously wounded was ordered to try his 
skill with the bow by shooting arrows at him 
from twenty paces distance. 

His wounds were causing him intense 
agony, and he was on the point of begging 
the chief to kill him at once to end his 


sufferings, when a person, habited as a cow. 
boy, suddenly entered the circle and con. 
verzed with the chief, with whom he seemel 
on intimate terms. In a few moments the 
chief ordered the victim, who had nox 
swooned, to be released and carried into his 
own lodge. 

The stranger, who was none other than 
our old friend Allen, immediately recognised 
in the wounded man his former schoolmate, 
whom he had come north to visit, but of 
whose impending fate he had been unaware. 
He at once endeavoured to secure his release. 

Recognising that any attempt at rescue 
would be more than folly, he bethought him 
of the old friendship at school, and how Vick 
had taken his place for the flogging. This 
Story he related to the chief, whose better 
nature was so stirred by the recited act of self. 
immolation that he not only released the 
prisoner, but did all in his power to restore 
him to consciousness. 

A few hours later, when the two friends 
wended their way tothe settlement, Victor rode. 
& fine broncho, the parting gift of Sitting Bull. 

The remainder of my story is soon tolu. 
A few weeks later. Allen fell at the side of 
General Custer, when that brave officer ani 
his command were massacred by Sitting 
Bull and his warriors. Victor, who had gone 
to Colorado to recuperate, became interested 
in mining and ranching. There he con 
tinued to reside till he met his death as 
related in the telegram. 
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MATRURS who take an almost unlimited number of 
photographs frequently find it very expensive to 
indulge in wooden frames of the usual type, and yet it 
is rather nice to have a display of one's own handiwork 
on the walis of one's sanctum sanctorum, so that people 
who come into it may sce what one is capable of in the 
photographic line. 

Now I do not mean to insinuate that really good 
pictures should be treated as I am going to describe, 
but one usually gets a supply of pictures which, without 
being of value for their artistic qualities, are of con- 
siderable interest to the photographer himself, so that 
he likes to have some of them within view, even 
though they may not be of such a superior quality that 
he would exhibit them to all his friends as his best 
work. 

For these second-rate, but interesting, ones some 
sort of framing is wanted which will cost but little and 
yet enable the photos to be hung up, and at the same 
time preserve them from dust and damp, or injury to 
tlieir surfaces. 

The method of framing that T have in my mind cer- 
tainly has the merit of being cheap, ns it costs really 
next to nothing, aud the result is undoubtedly attrac- 
tive when finished, and shows off the picture well, 
We require nothing more than a sheet of coloured or 
printed pattern paper, which you can get from 1d. à 
sheet upwards at any big stationer's, some old negna- 
tive glasses, a brass ring or two (not essential), aud a 
supply of glue. 

First you have to get the film off the nezative. 
This is best dove by soaking in hot water for some hours, 
when the film will swell, and is easily scraped off with 
the finger-nail or a sharp knife. The glass must be 
got perfectly clean by rubbing it with a cloth and 
removing all final traces of the film. Now cut a piece 
of card (which must have a perfectly smooth surface, 
but otherwise may be any stray piece that you can lay 
hands on) exactly the size of the negative glass. On 
this mount the photo in the usual way. When dry you 
have simply to bind the two together as if you were 
making n lantern slide, There are two ways of doing 
this, You can cut out a space ju the centre of a piece 
of the paper (about an inch larger all round than the 
negative glass) the sizo of the amount of picture you 
want to show. Now place the glass down on tlie 
paper, which must have been previously glued on the 
back, 30 that the cut-out space comes exactly in the 
centre. It is best to do this first, only glucing the 
part of the paper on which the glass is to rest, and 
then leave it to dry. When dry glue the rest of the 
paper, and turnover the edges (placing the cand with the 
picture in contact with the glass) so that they adhere 
to the back of the card. Tue picture will thus be 
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firmly held behind the glass, and no rough edges will 
appear. The corners of the paper must, of course, be 
cut with a pair of scissors when turning them over, 
so that they fit into ench other neatly. It all sounds 
easy enough, but it requires an accurate eve or careful 
measurement to get the glass exactly in its proper 
position, so that the frame is not broader at one poiut 
than at another. 

The second method ia simply to cut strips of the 
paper and bind the sides of the card and glass 
separately, just as in binding n slide. Care again is 
necessary to avoid making the paper frame broader at 
one side than at another, which is fatal to the neat 
effect of the frames. 

It is of the utmost importance that the edges of the 
paper should be perfectly straight, and cut perfectly 
true, or else the picture will be spoilt by the untidy 
appearance of its frame. To cut it accurately with a 
pair of scissors requires some skill, unless there isa 
small pattern, which may guide the operator as he 
cuts along the line. Jf the paper will stand it (all 
paper will not) it may be cut with a print trimmer, or 
u sharp knife. on a piece of glass, using a cutting 
shape or old negative to cut against. 

I cau assure my readers that by this simple method 
really tasteful frames may be turned out. Of course, 
the more artistic the paper the better will be the 
effect. The paper should not have a large bright 
pattern, but should be kept subsidiary to the photo- 
graph, lf oval or other shapes are desired lay the 
paper, pattern side downwards, on a large sheet of 
glass. and with a sharp pencil draw the oval or dome 
in the centre ou the back. For this purpose you can 
use the ordinary black paper maska,” sold for printing 
purposes, ns u guide. The shape drawn has afterwards 
to be cut out as before. When finished the picture can 
be suspended by means of a small brass ring fastened 
exactly in the centre of the top edge at the back by a 
piece of ribbon. the ends of which are glued behind the 
card and secured there by another small piece of paper 
glued on the topof them. Care must be taken that the 
picture hangs perfectly straight. 

You can vary this vroceeding by mounting the 
photograph on an ordinary mount with a plite-sunk or 
other border, and using a larger glass, the exact size 
of this card. Instead of paper you can also use plush 
or ribbon velvet, or vou can make a simple frame of 
rough wood and stick the glass and photo behind it, 
covering the wood with leather or plush. 

A glass can be fixed before a picture without any 
frame in the following way : Take two strips of thin 
brass sheet, about half-an-inch in breadth and an inch 
longer than the total leugth of glass and mount. 
The ends of these, to the depth of about half-un- iuch 
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at each end, are to be turned over witha rather sharp); 
pointed pair of pincers till they will hold the glas arı 
mount together, aud these are then slipped into 
holders thus formed. One strip goes near one vide: 1. 
other goes near the otber side. If you wish to a:e 
the picture up when “framed ” in this way, you cau 
best do so by having a third strip of brass going acr-- 
from side to side, instead of from top to bottom, s: 1 
fastening this to the other two strips by menns -! 
rivets or the “elastic glue“ which I have often me: - 
tioned in my articles. In the centre of this cross «ri; 
is fixed some arrangement—-.g. a wire witha rere 
attached to it—by means of which the picture ma: !- 
suspended. <A similar arrangement, but with an. et 
strip attached at the proper angle (45 degrees or rt! -r 
less) to the crossbar, will enable the brass-bounu p: 
tute to be placed erect on the table, like an engel. 

In addition to their other merits frames fo r. 
make really nice gifts for those whose pockets an! | 
lined sufficiently deeply with coin to alow of ris 
valuable presents. The paper frames huve the spe -~ 
ud vantage that they are completely dust proof n: 
than the expensive wooden ones often are), the; & 
lust any length of time, and they can be made of a. 
size or shape. When I mention that the wails of ws 
own bedrooni are so thickly covered with these fra. 
in places that it is scarcely possible to see the p: 
of the wall-paper, my readers will understand !: - 
am not recommending them to do something L.. 11 
du rot think it worth my while to do fur my sel. 
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HOW TO MAKE A MODEL 
RAILWAY SIGNAL. 


Bv HAROLD BnyviNG HEWLETT. 


HOSE B. O. P.“-ites who have model Jocomotives and 
keep miniature railways, would perhaps like to 
know how to make a model of a railway signal, which 
can be worked by a lever placed at any distance away 
from it. It is very easy to make, and costs next to 
nothing—in fact, my model cost me one penny only; 
And therefore a small railway could have a complete 
signalling installation fitted up at little cost. 
The signal can be made of any size, but the measure- 
ments here given will be found convenient. 


Fic. 1. 


First, cut a small square slab of good stout wood 
6x6 in. and 1 in. thick. In the centre of it cut outa 
square inch of wood to the depth of 4 an inch (aee 
Dg. 1). Then cut a four-sided post, 1 inch square at 

. the base, tapering to 2 inch square at the top, and 
- 1 foot 6 inches high (see fig. 2). Fix the post perfectly 
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STAND 


A Fic 2. 
n 
e hpright into the hole in the centre of the stand: a 
P crew through the stand into the post will strengthen 
y at (see fig. 2). 

4d Now for the arm. It must be 43 inches long. and 
inch wide. It may be made of $ inch wood, or, which 


2. 
Fig. 3. 


f -ould look better, of iron if you can get it. Of course, 
7 
ydo 
ae 


je iron peed -not be nearly so thick. My model has u 
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wooden arm, and it works quite as well as an iron arm 
would. Bore a hole in it 4 an inch from the end, and into 
this end a small staple must be driven, as shown in fig. 3. 
Now nail it through the hole to tlie post a little way 
from tho top (say 1 inch); and let the hole be large 
enough to allow the arm to hang loosely down, the nail- 
head keeping it from falling off. 

Then get a long piece of stout wire. The wire used 
for birdcages will do for small signals, but cannot be 
bought in lengths long enough for a signal of the size 
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here described. Cut a piece of tiis wire about 2 feet 
long, and draw it out as straight as possible; then 
with your pliers make a loop (fig. 4) and close it round 
the lower arm of the staple. 

At the bottom of the post we must havea weight to 
keep the arm of the signal up. Fig. 5 shows how this 
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weight works. Take a piece of wire 7 inches long, 
bend the end back, as shown in fig. 6, and, making 
a small curve upwards, and a loop beyond that, 
finish up with a little hook, and cut off the wire left 
over. The figure will quite explain this. Now wrap a 
strip of lead, 1 inch wide, round tlie end 4, and bind it 
neatly with thin wire. The strip need not be more 
tlian 3 inches long ; but you must judge for yourselves, 
according to the thickness of the lead and the weight 
required. If you can find a small weight from a clock 
pendulum it wil] make a much neater balance for your 


signal. 
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Now our signal is all but done; a nail must be put 
through the hole, R, made by the loop in the wire, and 
the balance hung about 4 inches above the stand. 
Figure 5 shows this, and also the way the wire must 
be connected with the balance. x is the weight, and 
Y ^» small pulley under which the wire runs to tne 
lever in the signal cabin or elsewhere. 

When the string or wire. which is attached to the 
hook, w, is pulled, the end of the lever, where the hook 
is, descends, the weight, x. rises, aud the wire, V, pushes 
up the staple, and consequently the front part of the 
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arm of the signal is lowered ; but as soon as the string 
is loosed the weight pulls the arm up again. small 
nail should be put at Z to keep the arm from rising too 
high. When it is up the arm ought to be at right 
angles to the post. Another smali nail should be put 
at T to keep the arm frem going down beyond half-way. 
Of course you ean improve this signal very much, and 
can even fi£ changing lights to the arm: but the signal 
would have to be ona much larger scale. The signal 
pest. should be painted white, and black from the base 
to the balance. The arm should be red on the side 
facing the train as it comes up to it, and white ou the 
other side, 

I have endeavoured to make this as simple as 
possible, so a8 to give the smaller boys of eleven and 
twelve, who have not the tools nor the means to make 
electric motors and boats, a chance to make a model 
from the pages of the good old “ B.O.P.” 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


Sketches by c B.O.P.” Reader. 


AFFABLE OLD GENTLEMAN : “ What's your name, my 
little man ? " 

GUILELESS YOUTH : “ Lucky Larry, please, sir !” 

A. O. G.: Why are you called that? 

G. Y. : Cos whenever kind old gen'lemen stops to 
speak to me, they allus gives me a shillin', sir.“ 


DR. WiACKOFT (wiih a pounce): “What's that 
you're reading—the * B.O.P.’ ? 

VICTDI (with rising hopes): N. no, sir! * 

DR. W.: Then why isn’t it "—( Howls.) 


e 
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W. K. C.—No; you cannot enter the Army as a 
sergeant or a quartermaster. You must enlist, and 
you will have to pass an examination before each 
step of your promotion, as everybody else has to do. 


A. M. F.—1. It is not a science at all, but merely a 
plausible delusion, so far as the localisation is con- 
cerned. Its reputation is due to the many suc- 
cessful results of observation and common-sense as 
applied to physiognomy. 2. Probably you would 
find the address in a local directory. 3. You are 
eligible for our competitions. 


OHEss,—“ Chess for Beginners” is where it says it is, in. 


the answer you quote, without quoting in full, and it 
can only be had in that form. 


A NEw *  B.O.P."-ITE.—1. We have had several series of 
articles on poultry-keeping. but they are all out of 
print. Others willappearsoon. 2. Seeourarticle on 
incubators in the ninth volume. 


S. D.—Westmoreland is in the North-Western District, 
which has its headquarters at Chester, with branches 
at Manchester and Liverpool, and, probably, now at 
Preston. York is the headquarters of the North- 
Eastern District. Your best plan would be to write 
to the Commanding Officer at Carlisle. 


ULSTERMAN.—The reference, we take it, was to clerks 
seeking employment as clerks. You are sure of em- 
ployment once you get over there, if you are not 
particular what it is. 


J. K.—Go into Glasgow and inquire at one of the 
musical-instrument shops. 


BAYONIAN and J. TRAVESS.— The only thing is to get 
an introduction to one of the firms. Perhaps some 
of those that advertise freely might help you. You 
must remember that it is a tropical climate. 


ENGINEER,—Get the regulations, relating to engineers 
in the Mercantile Marine, from Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, Printer Street, New Street Square. It costs a 
shilling, and the postage is twopence. . 


ALBERCONA and L. R.—We have no sympathy with 
mere hangers-on, who want to wear a uniform. If 
you wish to be a soldier, enlist ; and, as it happens, 
you will have to enlist for the appointment you are 
in search of, 


E. RiLEY.—1l. The perforating apparatus is Sloper's 
patent, and the office is at No. 1 King William 


Street, E.C. 2. Apply at the Heralds’ College, Queen 
Victoria Street. 


CIVIL SERVICE.—The official authority is the Civil 
Service Commission, now in Victoria Street, Westmin- 
ster. You must apply separatelv for the particulara 
of each appointment, and the particulars are always 


sent without charge. Address your letter to the 
Secretary. 


WREXHAM.—Sorry we cannot insert your letter. 


G. L.—No; the firm you mention seem to have 
moved away, and we can find no trace of them. The 
business is not now being carried on, 
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VARIOUS (A. W.).— Vide answer to A. E. R. and others. 
No, you cannot soften stiff hair. 


THE Eyes (Reoruit).— Must have an oculist to ex- 
amine them. Glad Dr. Gordon Stables's health 


sermons are so much appreciated by you and 
others, . 


DRINK (Admiral)—Infusion of quassia (Aberdeen 
Pharmucopœia). Two tablespoonfuls before meals. 


The cold tub, exercise, and early rising. Never go 
near wine. 


TURTLE Doves (S. B.).—Breaderumbs and the smaller 
grains, tares, dari, etc. Yes, they must have light, 
THICK Lips (S. H. T.).—What a silly little chap you 

are, and bow conceited ! Thick lips are certainly not 


to be admired, but you can't alter them. Turn from 
your mind and let the lips alone, 


C. T. B.—Get a copy of Macaulay’s Essays and read 
that on Lord Clive. which is a review of Sir John 
Malcolm's * Life of Clive," published in three volumes 
in 1836. 


G. J. N.—Write for the papers to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty. Mark your envelope * Recruiting." 
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H. CHILtcorr.—You can get the marionette figures 


from Hamley, Noah's Ark, Holborn, London. 
there for price list first. 


W. BOWER.—If you will make a list of questions as t4 
what you want to know, and send them to the Hic! 
Commissioner for Canada, Victoria Street, s.w.. thes 
will be answered, and you will get the latest ofici 
information, which it is not in our power to g: 
you, 

H. H. TaNsLEY.—l. They are only worth ther fac 
value; that is to say, no dealer will give you n 
for them. 2. It is stated in the conditions. 3 
limit of age is twenty-four years, but ther 
over-age class beyond that. v 


S. H. DEAN,— The article on making a cinematol 
was in the March part for 1899, a 


SAILING DINGHY, A. H. B., OREGON, and othe 
cannot supply working drawings of the dii 


Write 


give more details. The 
enough, as is shown by your questions sm 
each other. The cost will depend on locat 
stances; it is not reasonable to include 

price of tools. 
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THE 
“PRETTY POLLY ': 


A VOYAGE OF STIR AND 
STRESS. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


Author of “ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” * The 
Convict Ship," “ The Frozen Pirate," etc, 


(Illustrated by G. E. ROBERTSON.) 


CHAPTER XI.— THE CITY OF 
MELBOURNE— (continued). 


HEY saw it in a moment or two. 
It was the phantom outline of a 
sneaking shark, from a dozen to four- 
teen feet long. 'The wicked shape 
developed slowly in that erystalling 
surface, and the gold and purple fish 
hung motionless, as though fasci- 
nated by the leering eyes beneath, as 
the West Indian reptile is fabled to 
coax its winged prey into its yawning 


jaws of arrow-headed teeth. 


‘See! it means to bolt it," cried 
Bray. 

The dingy white enamel of the 
sea-tiger’s belly dully shone like a 
length of lifting foam hazy in the 
blue, and in a flash the royal and 
sumptuously clad fish vanished, and 
in a half-revolution and a sweep of 
tail, that filled an area twenty feet 
wide with froth and bubbles, the 
shark was after it and gone too, just 
as the mate came running aft with 
a baited hook and line. 

A groan of disappointment at- 
tended this fiasco ; then said Captain 
Bolt: 

“Which of you young gentlemen 
is best able to put down in writing 
a description of that fish, as I should 
like to find out what it was when 
we get home?“ 

The silence that followed was the 
effect of modesty. 

“You're equal to it, Mr. Lothian, 
surely, aren't ye?" said Captain 
Bolt. 

“You'll do it, Daniell,” said 
Lothian. 

“I don't want to try my eyes 
by writing," answered Daniell.“ But 
I'll dictate a sketch of it to you, 
Lothian, if you like." 

This was agreed to, and it may as 
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well be here said that when Daniell's de- 
scription, which he was obliged to repeat 
from memory, for a reason which vou 
will presently discover, was sent to the 
“Fishing Gazette," a correspondent of 
that journal stated that the fish was 
known as the Opah, that it was one of 
the very rarest of all fishes, and that 
Frank Buckland, who described the fish 
in one of his books, lamented that he had 
onlv seen one specimen, which he was 
unable to procure for his museum. 

All that day the tranquil bed of sea on 
which the brig rested faintly rocking 
continued to mirror the radiance of the 
sun upon the hanging canvas and the 
gilded parrot that shone upon the vessel's 
path. But as the sun westered the 
weather changed, and when it fell dark 
you saw gulfs of velvet between the 
clouds and the countless suns of the 
firmament shining in them like the riding 
lights of ships. All that night the wind 
blew in batlling airs, but by six bells of 
the morning watch the brig had taken the 
Trade Wind full, and with rigeing chorus- 
ing in exultation of speed, and with tlie 
white smoke of the sea blowing from her 
bows and sides over the smooth-laced 
backs of the leeward rollers, the Pretty 
Polly stormed along, with foretopmast 
stunsail striving to burst its gallant heart 
as its sheet strained the end of the boom. 

At last! And a fresh and steady gale. 
And now the Cape did not seem very far 
off, and old Captain Bolt talked of 
Calcutta as though he were in the Day of 
Bengal. Noon by noon the shadows of 
the boys shortened; at night they saw 
the Southern Cross; the moon whitened 
the dissolving surge into ivory; and the 
glorious spirit of liberty, the magnificent 
impulse of freedom, whose home is the 
boundless horizon of the wind-swept sea, 
were life-strong in the little ship, were 
musical in the voices she uplifted, were as 
a celestial strength and health in the 
human pulses; and all went well. And 
the best of it was that Daniell's sight 
daily improved. Old Bolt placed that 
consideration first. He was determined 
that the youngsters, whether they meant 
to follow the sea or not, should return 
good practical seamen and navigators as 
skilful as it was in his power to make 
them; but Daniel's eyesight was the 
main consideration. It was to rescue the 
boy from the overwhelming grief and 
atlliction of life-long darkness that the 
voyage had been planned; the Brum- 
magem gods and fallals were quite 
subsidiary conditions of this excursion. 
No vital issue, moreover, attended the 
other three boys’ selection of a profession. 

In fact, old Bolt had secretly wondered 
that Bray’s father, who knew ships and 
the men who sailed then, should for a 
moment have entertained the idea of 
qualifying his son for a hard and un- 
regarded career, when there was a stool 
in the office for him at home and a 
partnership when he should be old and 
strong enough to make the master 
mariner understand that food-saving and 
labour-saving topped the catalogue of the 
owner's demands upon the eaptain. 

Be this as it may, the Pretty Polly 
thundered down the north-east Trades to 
the parallel of abont 3? north; the longi- 
tude was about 19° west. 

It was then autumn in England, but 
the boys found the heat very great, the 
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calms roasting and fretting. The sails 
might be searched in vain for the scarlet 
fires of the October creeper; there were 
no red leaves to cool the hot plank to the 
tread of the naked foot. It was the hot 
sea life. and the vapour of the boiling 
pease-soup was odious, and even more 
odious was the incense of the hot salt 
pork. The boys sometimes talked of 
roast beef, potatoes like snowballs, and 
cauliflowers as richly curled as the fifty- 
guinea “full-bottom’’ of yore. But all 
the same they did not fare badly. They 
were occasionally regaled on a dish of 
hot roast pork; the poultry had been 
stocked to last them round the Cape, and 
even & Union sailor could not have 
growled over the tea, biscuit, tlour, and 
molasses of the Pretty Polly's stores. 

It wason a Thursday afternoon, when the 
ocean's surface of quicksilver was breath- 
ing softiy into the dim distance where the 
heavens sloped in & moist slate which 
made the sen look round. clean, and white as 
a glorious full moon—it was on a Thursday 
when the Pretty Polly, whose memories 
of smoking bows and wake ot veast had 
languished in two or three days of cats- 
paws and bubbling deck-seams, lav in a 
trance of the deep in company with a 
large full-rigged ship homeward bound 
from Melbourne. She was a httle more 
than a mile distant, and the two vessels 
had kept that width between them since 
noon, so stirless was the atmosphere, so 
still the great salt plain. 

You will suppose that that ship had 
again and again been examined through 
the telescope by all the people of the brig 
who lived aft in her. A number of 
passengers walked or sat upon her poop, 
over which was stretched a long white 
awning. The boys had observed with 
interest that she carried midshipmen. 
The glass had given them a clear view of 
several youngsters twinkling in buttons 
and badges, and smart in snow-white 
trousers. 

„That's the sort of ship I should like to 
command," said Bray to Lothian. 

She certainly made a noble and a stately 
figure upon that mirror of sea. Scarce a 
lance of shadow darted down the white- 
ness of her canvas, so almost motionless 
was her posture; the white line broken 
by painted ports floated under her like 
keys of a pianoforte, and the reflection of 
her jibs swarmed under the jibboom like 
softly diffusing star-light in the blue 
water. 

Both ships had long since introduced 
themselves to each other, and possibly the 
incident would have ended with the 
commonplace rencounter of vessels on 
the high seas but for something unusual 
in the appearanee of the Pretty Polly. 
First, it was not common for so small a 
brig to be met so far atield. Next by her 
irim looks aloft, by thc splendour of her 
figure-head, by the appearance of four 
smart-looking bovs in buttons, she may 
have suggested herself to be what in fact 
she was, a training brig on a very small 
scale indeed. No matter the reason, it 
was certain that shortly after two o'clock 
that afternoon the ship lowered her gig 
from the davits that overhung the stern, 
and six midshipmen, steered by a young 
fellow in a badge cap, swept the boat to 
the Pretty Polly's side. 

The young steersman climbed the 
ladder, and saluted the ship, man-o’-war 


style, as he stepped over the gangway. 
He was a bull-faced, determined-looking 
young man of about twenty to twenty. 
two, obviously the third mate, heavy- 
jawed, with a fist ofiron fit for a weather 
earring. Bolt received him, and our 
four youngsters overhung the bulwark 
rail, gazing down into the gig in which 
sat the inidshipmen, staring up. 


" Hallo, Sedger!“ shouted down 
Lothian. * Whoever would think of mect. 


ing you here?“ 

" Hallo, Lothian!" bawled back the 
midshipman named Sedger. ‘ What on 
earth are you doing aboard this 
Geordie ? ” 

Geordie is a term applied to North 
Country colliers. 

“ Geordie in your eve," cried down 
Lothian. “ You'll find no rat in our 
mizzen chains.“ 

This faded sea joke was much appre- 
ciated by the youngsters in the boat, who 
were more or less nautical in the degree 
in which they were new to the sea, tlic 
first voyager of course being the most 
nautical of all, cap on nine haira, roastcd 
throat showing midway down his shirt. a 
few grog blossoms upon his face as a sign 
of manliness, and & profound contempt 
for people who called a block a pulley and 
did not know the right names of things on 
board ship. 

Meanwhile the following conversation 
was passing between Bolt and the heavy- 
jawed mate : 

“Are you the master of this brig, 
sir?“ 

“ Yes," answered old Bolt; “and who 
are you 2" 

“T am of the City of Melbourne, and 
am come with her commander's compli- 
ments to say that among our passengers 
are a troupe of singers and some musicians. 
They are going to give a concert between 
four and six, and Captain Tucker, seeing 
these young gentlemen "—here the third 
mate niotioned so as to comprise the four 
boys in his meaning—"'*and guessing the 
object of vour voyage, begs the pleasure 
of their company and yours.“ 

Captain Bolt’s face lighted up with 
gratification. 

“I am truly pleased—I am greatly 
honoured," he stuttered in a hurry cf 
appreciation and gratitude. The 
youngsters will be delighted." He 
looked round the sea at the weather. I 
never leave my ship, sir. The boys sha" 
be accompanied by the mate. Captain 
Tucker has sharp eyes. I have cow- 
manded ships as big as yours. I shai 
be glad for the young gentlemen to visit 
your ship." 

After a little more talk to this effect 
Dolt told the mate and the youngsters t: 
go below and make ready for a visit to 
that ship there, where an opera was to be 
performed. 

“Only a few singers," said the third 
mate, laughing. 

The boys rushed below, followed by Mr. 
Paul Jones. 

“Tt is very kind of Captain Tucker," 
said Captain Bolt. 

" He guessed there was somethirz 
uncommon about this brig,” answerel 
the third mate. 

They chatted about their respective 
voyages, and the third mate langhbei 
grimly when Captain Bolt, with some- 
tning of archness inthe look of his old sit 


face, informed the heavy-jawed young 
gentleman that the lads had come to sea 
to find out if they would like to be 
sailors. 

The sense of my partiality should not 
hinder me from saying that when our 
four boys were in the boat they looked 
quite as smart as the most seasoned of 
the midshipmen who pulled the gig. 
They did not indeed wear badges, and the 
others did, but gold braid and lace 
trimmings and brass buttons form no 
conditions of the sailor's character or 
calling: you may regard them as labels, 
but no logic can make the fallal referrible 
to the sea life. 

Our boys looked brown, hearty, manly, 
well-bred young fellows; and though 
Daniell did not mean to follow the sea, 
and thovgh Lothian was still in doubt, 
the ocean nevertheless had stamped all 
four of them, and, thanks to Bolt and Mr. 
Paul Jones, there was very little indeed 
that the oldest of the youngsters who 
looked aft as they pulled could have 
taught them in a seafaring or perhaps 
any other sense. 

There was nothing to awe the young 
gentlemen in the presence of Mr. Paul 
Jones, who had shipped a blue cloth coat 
with a velvet collar, and blue cloth 
trousers shaped like a bell at the shoes; 
and no restraint was imposed by the 
third mate, who was scarcely more than 
one of thom. So Sedger said to his old 
school-mate Lothian : 

* I suppose you are trying to find out if 
it’s a dog’s life or not.” 

Have you found that out? answered 
Lothian. 

“ Yes," exclaimed Sedger—a brown 
boy with a round back and a moist sly 
eye, as though he was slightly the worse 
for liquor; but he was born with that 
look—*'*I have written to my father to 
buy me a farm." 

* Before the hay seed is all out of your 
hair? ” said Mr. Jones with the shrewd 
corrective look of an old hand at the lad ; 
but Sedger was not easily abashed. 

„How long is it since the hay seed was 
combed out of your hair ? answered the 
youth, and two or three of the youngsters 
whose oars were like pulses of light in the 
three of a side that rose and fell laughed 
in conviction that it was their duty to 
scorn such a mate of a ship as Mr. Jones. 

„How long has that young gentleman 
been to sea? ” inquired Jones of the third 
mate. 

„This is your second voyage, isn't it, 
Sedger ? ” inquired the young officer. 

It was, and Mr. Paul Jones smiled at 
the youth with an expression of face as & 
sharper rebuke than had he said some- 
thing very smart in the Yankee way. 

But the vessel lay close, and even 
whilst the lads exchanged sentences the 

gig drew alongside the City of Melbourne. 
Stately and noble did this fine ship look 
compared with the brig, which at the 
distance of a mile and a-half floated upon 
the reflected radiance of her white cloths 
like one star under another. Our boys’ 
eyes instantly sought the great heights 
climbing to the cloud-like royals and to 
the shining buttons of the trucks. A 
number of 'tweendeck passengers were 
on the forecastle ; a midshipman stood 
at the open gangway. 

The poop presented a strange spectacle 
to the eyes of our four boys, accustomed 
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to the short flush run of the brig's decks. 
An awning was stretched from the 
mizzen mast to the break of the poop. 
At the after end of this awning was 
suspended a space of coloured canvas—in 
short, a large and cleverly executed 
picture of the City of Melbourne, sailing 
with foam at her bows through a sea 
whose troughs were a pea green and 
whose summits a chalky white. Imme- 
diately in front of this picture was a 
narrow stage or platform accessible from 
abaft the mizzen mast by lifting the 
corners of the picture and ascending a 
couple of steps. A narrow gangway was 
_left on either side of this raised stage, 
which was confronted by several music 
stands and seats composed of chairs, 
planks on inverted tubs, and so forth. 
Some of those among the visible pas- 
- sengers were rather peculiar in appearance 
and attire. The attention of our young 
gentlemen was immediately directed to 
those persons by two or three of the 
ship's midshipmen. 

“Do you see that chap with the heavy 
nose and thick lips in the soft green wide- 
awake? He's the great Dan Coster. 
You should just hear him sing! That's 
Moke Allen, him there with the idiotic 
smile: it isn't meant; he keeps it on 
because he believes that everybody's 
cs dg looking at him and admiring 

im." 

* Who's that nice fat girl in the hat 
like a basket of flowers? ” 

* She's no girl; she's Mrs. Dan Coster. 
But they powder and paint so that they 
look twenty when they're forty." 

Captain Tucker pushed aside the corner 
drapery of the scene or picture and came 
along to Mr. Jones and the boys. He 
gathered their yarn in & few moments, 
and said he was pleased to see them and 
hoped they'd enjoy the concert. 

" It's a good idea," said he, looking at 
tie boys, but addressing Mr. Jones, to 
s2nd them a-training to find out what it's 
like. Your captain has four; I have 
twelve. They don't trouble me at sea; 
they worry me in port. J am expected to 
look after them as if I was a chaplain.” 
Then, addressing the boys, he said, * Over- 
haul this ship as you please ; looking will 
This, I 
expect, is the sort of vessel you are destined 
for.” 

The youngsters saluted him and 
descended to the quarter-deck, leaving 
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this genial skipper and Mr. Jones in 
conversation. 

Under the break of the poop they ſound 
a little assemblage of midshipmen, all 
rigged out in badges and buttons and 
white trousers, awaiting four o'clock, 
eight bells, when the concert was to 
begin. It was now half-past three. 
There was some disposition on the part 
of a few of the midshipmen to ridicule the 
brig, which lay in the sunshine shot with 
the dyes of the daguerreotype, the milky 
softness of canvas, the ruddy star of bright 
brass, the yellow flash of glass, the fiery, 
bayonet-like, red line in the greased mast, 
a sparkle as of violet oil where the shadow 
of the shapely hull slept. But Bray was 
one too many for the smartest of these 
gilded youths of the ship, and Daniell was 
one too gentlemanly, and Lothian one too 
cool and dissuasive by irrecognition of a 
point, and Smeaton one too heroic as 
being very small for his years and a sailor 
all the same, and as having very nearly 
lost his life as a sailor, an achievement 
none of the gilded youths envied nor were 
mettlesome enough to wish to parallel. 

In & conversation lasting about ten 
minutes, during which the brig remained 
full in every boy's eye, our four youngsters 
succeeded in proving themselves superior 
in navigation and in practical seamanship 
to the oldest of the midshipmen of the 
City of Melbourne. 

* No, we are not taught navigation," 
was Sedger's answer to Lothian. “I've 
carried a sextant two voyages and never 
once used it.” 

"'The same here," said & pale youth 
who looked as though the weevil of the 
biscuit was boring its way to his lungs. 

“What do they charge you?" said 
Bray. 

* Sixty, fifty, and forty guineas for three 
voyages, and ten guineas a midshipman 
each voyage for mess money," was the 
answer. 

“ And they teach you nothing?“ 

* What we learn we pick up, helped by 
& kick or & rope's end," was the reply. 
* We tend the mizzen mast and do the 
work of & small crew, save the owner 
money and even provisions; but," said 
Sedger, who thus spoke with a liquorice 
leer and a caustic smile, *a couple of us 
dine with the old man in the cuddy by 
turns every Sunday." 

* Heaven help you!” said Bray. “ Where 
are your quarters? 


(To be continued.) 
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WILLIAM J. HYPPERBONE; OR, THE 


“ Decervep of Mr. Hermann Titbury, of 
Chicago, the sum of three hundred 
dollars in payment of the fine to which he 
was sentenced on the 14th of May, instant, 
for infringement of the law as to alcoholic 
drinks. 
* Calais, Maine, 19th of May, 1897. 
* WALTER HOEK, 
* Registrar.” 


And so Hermann Titbury had had to give 
in, not without a long resistance that lasted 
to the 19th of May. Then, the amount 
being paid, the identity of the third player 
duly established, the proof given that it was 


Mr. and Mrs. Titbury who were travelling 
under the name of Mr. and Mrs. Field, 
Judge R. T. Ordak, after three days in 
prison, had remitted the rest of the sentence. 
lt was time. 

That very day, the 19th, at eight o'clock 
in the morning, Tornbrock had made the 
sixth spin of the teetotum, and sent the 
notification by wire to Calais. 

The inhabitants of this little town, 
annoyed at one of the players in the Hypper- 
bone match hiding himself under a false 
name, did not show themselves very hospit- 
able, and even laughed at the misadventure. 
They had been delighted that in Maine, 
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The tclegram was handed to Mrs. Titbury.” 
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By JULES VERNE, 
Author of ** Captain Len Guy," * Simon Hart," ete. ete, 


CHAPTER XVIII.— THE PACE OF THE TORTOISE. 


Calais should have been the place chosen by 
the late Mr. Hypperbone, and could not 
forgive Titbury for not making his arrival 
known. It follows that his real name, when 
it was revealed, produced no impression. 
As soon as the gaoler had set him at liberty, 
Hermann Titbury took the road to the inn. 
No one accompanied him, no one even 
turned round to look at him. And, besides, 
the Titburys did not care for the acclama- 
tions of the crowd, which Harris T. Kymbale 
sought, and they had but one wish: to leave 
Calais as soon as possible. 

It was nine o'ciock in the morning, and 
three hours would elapse before the time 
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came for them to present themselves at the 
telegraph-office. And so, before the tea and 
toast of their breakfast, Mr. and Mrs. 
Titbury oceupied themselves in putting their 
accounts in order. 

“How much have we spent since our 
departure from Chicago?” asked the 
husband. 

“ Eighty-eight dollars and thirty-seven 
cents," replied the wife. 

As much as that —“ 

“ Yes, and we have not wasted our money 
on the road." 

Without the blood of Titbury in your veins 
you might be astonished that the expenses 
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had been reduced to this point. It is true 
that the amount had been increased by the 
three hundred dollars fine— which brought 
up the sum sufliciently to make a heavy 
drain on the Titburyan treasury. 

And supposing the telegram we are to 
receive from Chicago does not oblige us to 
leave for the other end of the country!" 
sighed Mr. Titbury. 

* We shall have to pay what is necessary," 
said Mrs. Titbury decidedly. 

“ I would rather give it up —" 

“ Again!" exclaimed the imperious lady. 
“ Let it be the last time, Hermann, that you 
talk of giving up this chance of winning 
sixty millions of dollars!“ 

The three hours went by, and at twenty 
minutes to twelve the couple, installed at 
the post-office, waited with what impatience 
can be imagined.  Hardly half a dozen 
people had come in to look at them. 

What a difference to the excitement of 
which their competitors were the object at 
Fort Riley, at Austin, at Santa Fé, at Mil- 
waukee, at Key West! 

“Here is a message for Mr. Hermann 
Titbury, of Chicago," said the clerk. 

The personage called upon was seized 
with weakness at the moment his lot was 
about to be decided. His legs bent, hi: 
tongue was paralysed, and he could not reply. 

* Here!" said Mrs. Titbury, giving her 
husband a shake and pushing him by his 
shoulders. 

* You are really the person for whom this 
message is intended ? " asked the clerk. 

“As if he were not!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Titbury. 

“As if I were not!" replied the third 
competitor at last. “Go and ask Judge 
Ordak! It cost me dear to prevent them 
cheating me out of my identity!“ 

In fact there was no doubt on the sub- 
ject. 

The telegram was handed to Mrs. Titbury. 
and opened by her, for the trembling hand 
of her husband could not manage it. 

And this is what she read, in a voice tha: 
died away to silence before she articulated 
the last words : 


“ Hermann Titbury, two, by o e and ore. 
Great Salt Lake City, Utah.— Tonxnpnock." 


The couple well nigh fainted amid the ill- 
restrained raillery of the crowd, and had to 
be placed on one of the seats in the room. 

The first time, by one and one, sent to the 
second square, at the end of. Maine; the 
second time, again by one and one, to be 
sent to the fourth square, that of Utah! 
Four points in two turns! And, to crown 
it all, after coming from Chicago to cne 
extremity of the Union, to go nearly to tLe 
other extremity in the west! 

When they had got over the first fes 
minutes of weakness, which were quite 
intelligible, it will be admitted, Mrs. Titbary 
recovered herself, became once again tb- 
resolute virago who dominated the house- 
hold, took her husband by the arm, and 
dragged him towards the inn. 

The bad luck was indeed too pronounced 
What an advance had already been made by 
the other players, Tom Crabbe, Max Real. 
Harris T. Kymbale, Lizzie Wag, without 
mentioning Commodore Urrican! Thes 
were running like hares, and the Titburys 
were going like tortoises! To the thou. 
sands of miles travelled between Chicaxo 
and Calais there would now be added tix 


swo thousand two hundred miles which 
separate Calais from Great Salt Lake City. 
But if the Titburys were not going to 
abandon the match, it would not do for 
them to delay in Calais ifethey were to rest 
a few days in Chicago, for they had to reach 
Utah before the 2nd of June. And as Mrs. 
Titbury would not hear of giving up the 


game, the couple left Calais that same day 


by the first train, accompanied by the good- 
wishes of the people—for their competitors. 

The unfortunate couple had no occasion 
to trouble themselves about their route, for 
they had only to go back by that which had 
brought them to Maine. Arrived at Chicago, 
they would have the Union Pacific trains 
which by Omaha, Granger, and Ogden run 
to the capital of Utah. 

In the afternoon the little town was re- 
lieved of the presence of these uncongenial 
people who had made so sorry a figure there. 
And the townsfolk hoped that the chances of 
the Noble Game of the United States of 
America would never bring them there again 
—a hope in which they themselves fully 
shared, as may be well imagined. 

Two days later the Titburys stepped out 
of the train at Chieago, almost knocked up 
by these long journeys, which were ill-suited 
totheir age and habits. They were able to 
stay a few days at their house in Robey 
Street. Mr. Titbury was seized on the 
road with an attack of rheumatism, which 
he usually treated with contempt—an 
economical kind of treatment very much in 
keeping with bis native meanness. In fact, 
he quite lost the use of his legs, and he bad 
to be carried home from the railway station. 

The newspapers, of course, announced his 
arrival. The reporters of the “Staats 
Zeitung," who were favourable to his chance, 
called on him; and seeing him in such a 
state, they had to abandon him to his ill- 
luck. 

But all the time they reckoned without 
Kate Titbury, that masterful woman, and 
she let them see it. It was not with in- 
difference that she treated her husband's 
rheumatism, but with violence. Aided by 
her dragon of a servant, she rubbed him 
with such vigour as to leave hardiy any skin 
on his legs. Never was horse or ass curry- 
combed in this fashion. Needless to say, 
neither doctor nor druggist was called in, 
and perhaps the patient was none the worse 
for it. 

The delay lasted only four days. On the 
23rd, arrangements were made to continue 
the journey. Several thousand paper 
dollars had to be drawn from the bank, and 
on the 24th, in the morning, husband and 
wife were off together, having all the 
necessary time to reach the Mormon capital. 

The railroad runs direct from Chicago to 
Omaha ; thence the Union Pacific goes off to 
Ogden, and under the name of the Southern 
Pacific continues to San Francisco. All 
things considered, it was fortunate that the 
Titburys had not been sent to California, 
which would have increased the journey by 
a thousand miles. 

In the afternoon of the 28th they reached 
Ogden, an important station which a branch 
line puts in communication with Great Salt 
Lake City. 

Then occurred a meeting-—not between 
two trains, we hasten to say—but between 
two competitors, a meeting which had 
curious consequences. 

In the afternoon Max Real, returning 
from his visit to the National Park, had 
just entered Ogden. Thence he was going 
next day, the 29th, to Cheyenne to receive 
the result of his third turn. As he was 
walking along the platform of the railway 
station he found himself face to face with 
this Titbury in whose company he had 
followed the funeral of William J. Hypper- 
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bone and figured on the stage of the 
Auditorium during the reading of the will of 
the eccentric deceased. 

The couple had again resolved to travel 
under a fictitious name, They would not 
again expose themselves to the incon- 
veniences of which they had been the 
victims at Calais. They could keep them- 
selves incognito during the journey and 
enter themselves under their real name at 
the hotel in Great Salt Lake City. What 
was the use of revealing on the journey his 
position as the future heir of sixty millions ? 
It would be enough to do that in the 
capital of Utah; and then if anyone tried to 
make use of the information, Mr. Titbury 
would know how to defend himself. 

Judge, then, of the disagreeable surprise 
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We were together at the famous funeral—at 
Chicago — Max Real- tlie first to start—-” 

„Max Real ? " said Mrs. Titbury, as if she 
heard the name for the first time. 

Max Real began to get impatient. Come, 
sir," he said, are you, or are you not, Mr. 
Hermann Titbury, of Chicago? " 

„Sir,“ said the other sharply, by what 
right do you permit yourself to catechise 
me?" 

“That is how you take it," said Max 
Real. “You do not wish to be Mr. Titbury, 
one of the seven, sent first to Maine and then 
to Utah—be it so! That is your affair! As 
for me, Dam Max Real, on my return from 
Kansas and Wyoming! And with that, good 
evening!“ 

Then, as the train was just starting for 


“You cannot pass.” 


experienced by the blue flag when, in the 
hearing of a large number of people who 
had got out of the train, he heard him- 
self addressed in this way by the violet 


“If I am not mistaken it is Mr. Hermann 
Titbury, of Chicago, my competitor in the 
Hypperbone match, to whom I have the 
honour of speaking? ” 

The couple jumped back in unison. 
Visibly annoyed at being signalled out for 
public attention, Mr. Titbury turned back 
and did not appear to remember having ever 
seen the intruder, although he recognised him 
at once. 

"Ido not know, sir," he replied. “Are 
you addressing yourself to me? " 

“ Pardon," continuedt he young painter. 
“ It is not possible for me to be mistaken. 


Cheyenne, he jumped on to one of the cars 
with Tommy, leaving the Titburys confused 
at the adventure, and abusing those good- 
for-nothings who call themselves artists. 

At this moment a man who had been 
looking on at this little scene, not with- 
out evident interest, approached. This 
individual, who was fairly well dressed, was 
about forty years of age, and had a frank 
physiognomy which could not but inspire 
confidence, even with the most suspicious. 

„There,“ said he, with a bow to Mrs. 
Titbury, we have an impertinent fellow 
who deserved to be punished for his inso- 
lence! And if I had not been afraid of 
interfering in what did not concern me——” . 

„J thank you, sir," replied Mr. Titbury, - 
flattered at seeing so distinguished a man 
come to his defence. l 
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* But,” continued the man so distinguished, 
* js that really Max Real, your competitor ?"' 

* Yes—] believe so— quite so," replied Mr. 
Titbury, ** although I scarcely know him." 

* Well,” added the traveller, I wish him 
everything unpleasant for having spoken in 
so free and easy a way with such infinitely 
respectable people, and that you, sir, will 
beat him in this game—him and the others, 
be it understood!“ 

One would have had to be very churlish 
not to welcome the advances of & man of 
such politeness, and even such obsequious- 
ness, a gentleman who was so much in- 
terested in the success of Mr. and Mrs. Tit- 
bury. 

Who was this man? Mr. Robert Inglis, 
of Great Salt Lake City, who was returning 
there this very day—a commercial traveller 
on a large scale who knew the district 
thoroughly, from having been everywhere 
about it for a number of years. After 
mentioning his name and occupation, he 
offered very politely to pilot the Titburys, 
and undertook to find a hotel that would suit 
them. 

How could they refuse the services of Mr. 
Robert Inglis, who stated, in addition, that 
he had ventured à very heavy sum on the 
chances of the third partner? He took Mrs. 
Titbury's smaller luggage and put it in one 
of the cars of the trains just leaving Ogden. 
Mr. Titbury was particularly pleased that 
Mr. Inglis had treated Max Real as the rascal 
deserved. And he could not help congratu- 
lating himself on meeting so pleasant a 
travelling companion to be his guide in the 
capital of Utah. 

All was for the best. The travellers took 
their seats in the car, and never, it may be 
affirmed, did time pass more quickly for 
them than during this journey of about fifty 
miles. 

Mr. Inglis was as interesting as he was 
inexhaustible. What appeared to please the 
excellent lady was that he was the forty-third 
child of a Mormon household, before, be it 
understood, polygamy had been forbidden by 
the decree of the President of the United 
States. 

„Ah, my friends," he said in a voice that 
almost drew tears from Mrs. Titbury’s eyes, 
“if you had known Brigham Young, our 
venerated pope, with his hair in a tuft, his 
grey beard fringing his cheeks and his chin, 
his lynx eyes; and George Smith, cousin of 
the prophet and historian of the church; and 
Hunter, president of the bishops; and Orme 
Hyde, president of the twelve apostles; and 
Daniel Wells, second counsellor; and Eliza 
Snow, one of the spiritual wives of the 


pope——”’ 
“Was she beautiful?" asked Mrs. Tit- 
bury. 


“ Abominably ugly, madame; but what is 
beauty in à woman?“ 

And she whom he addressed gave him a 
little smile of approval. 

“What age now is the celebrated 
Brigham Young ?" asked Mr. Titbury. 

„None for he is dead! But if he had 
lived he would be a hundred and two.“ 

“And you, sir," asked Mrs. Titbury with 
a slight hesitation, “are you married?“ 

“My dear madame! what is the use of 
being married now polygamy is forbidden ? 
One wife is more difficult to manage than 
fifty!” | 

And Mr. Inglis laughed so gaily at his 
repartee that the couple joined in his 
hilarity. 

The country crossed by the Ogden branch 
is flat and barren, of sand and clay mingled 
with salts which cover it with whitish 
efflorescence, as in the great desert to the 
west of the lake. It grows little but thyme, 
Bage, rosemary, heaths, and prodigious 
quantities of yellow sunflowers. Towards 
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the east rise the distant and misty sum uits . 


of the Wahsatch mountains. 

It was half-past seven when the train 
stopped at Great Salt Lake City station. 

A magnificent city, Robert Inglis had said, 
and assuredly he would not let his new 
friends leave it until they had seen it, a town 
of fifty thousand inhabitants--he exaggerated 
by five thousand —a magnificent town en- 
closed on the east by magnificent mountains, 


which the magnificent Jordan puts in com- 


munication with the magnificent Salt Lake; 
a town healthier than all others; with its 
houses, its cottages surrounded by masses of 
verdure, their orchards, their kitchen gardens 
planted with pears, plums, apricots, peaches, 
yielding the most beautiful fruit in the 
world! And bordering its streets, magnifi- 
cent shops, built of stone and magnificent in 
aspect! And its publie buildings, magnifi- 
cent specimen3 of Mormon architecture, the 
magnificent presidency where once resided 
Brigham Young, the magnificent Mormon 
Temple, the magnificent ‘Tabernacle, a 
marvel of carpentry, in which eight thousand 
faithful could find places! And formerly what 
magnificent ceremonies, the pope and the 
apostles on a magnificent platform, around 
them the crowd of saints. Men, women, 
children—oh ! what a number !—assisting at 
the reading of the Bible written by the mag- 
nificent hand of Mormon himself! In short, 
everything was magnificent. 

The truth is that Mr. Robert Inglis, for 
love of his native city, allowed himself a 
good deal of exaggeration. The ,town of 
Great Salt Lake City docs not merit such 
paises. It is too large for its population; 
and if it possesses such natural beauties, it 
has no artistic ones. The famous Tabernacle 
is but an enormous dish-cover placed flat 
on the ground. 

In any case, there could be no question of 
visiting the Great Salt Lake City that even- 
ing. The most pressing thing was to choose 
a hotel, and as Mr. Titbury did not wish to 
pay an exorbitant price, his guide proposed 
one out of the town, the * Cheap Hotel." 

The very name was attractive to the 
couple, and reassuring; and leaving their 
portmanteau at the station, to be fetched if 
the * Cheap Hotel" proved suitable, they 
followed Mr. Inglis, who had offered to carry 
the bag and rug of the excellent and worthy 
dame. 

They went down towards the lower quarters 
of the city, of which the Titburys could see 
nothing, as it was already nearly night; 
they reached the right bank of a river which 
Mr. Inglis said was Crescent River, and they 
walked for nearly three miles. 

Perhaps the Titburys found the walk 
rather long; but they thought that the hotel 
would be cheaper the farther it was from 
the town, and did not comp!ain. 

At last, about half-past eight, amid com- 
plete darkness, the sky being overcast, the 
travellers arrived in front of a house, of the 
appearance of which they were unable to 
judge. 

A few minutes later the hotel keeper—a 
fellow of somewhat savage mien, it must be 
confessed —ushered thein into a whitewashed 
room on the ground floor, furnished with a 
bed, a table, and two chairs. That would do 
for them, and they thanked Mr. Inglis, who 
took his departure, promising to return next 
morning. 

Very tired, Mr. and Mrs. Titbury, after 
sharing a few provisions that remained in 
the bag, went to bed. And soon asleep side 
by side, they dreamt that the prognostics of 
this obliging Mr. Inglis had come true, and 
that the approaching spins of the teetotum 
had put them on twenty squares. 

They awoke at eight o'clock, having 
passed a good, restful night. They rose 
leisurely, having nothing to do but to wait 
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for their guide to visit the town with him. 
It was not that they were inquisitive by 
nature—oh, no!—but how could they refuse 
the offers of Mr. Robert Inglis, who wished 
to show them the marvels of the great 
Mormon city? 

At nine o’clock, nobody. Mr. and Mrs. 
Titbury, dressed, ready to go out, looked out 
of the window on to the main road before 
the Cheap Hotel.” 

This road, their obliging cicerone had 
told them the evening before, was the old 
Emigrants’ Road. It ran along by Crescent 
River. There formerly went the waggons 
laden with merchandise for the camps of 
the pioneers when it took many months to 
go from New York to the western territories. 

The * Cheap Hotel” stood evidently by 
itself, for by leaning out of the window Mr. 
Titbury could see no house on either bank 
of the river. Nothing but the sombre masses 
of a pine forest that rose in terraces cn the 
flanks of a high mountain. 

At ten o'clock still nobody. Mr. and Mrs. 
Titbury began to get impatient and hungry. 

Let us go out," said one. 

“ Let us go out," said the other. 

And, opening the door of their room, they 
entered à central room, the bar of & road- 
side inn, with the door opening on to the 
rond. 

‘There on the threshold were two men, 
shabbily dressed, of doubtful aspect, drunken- 
eyed, who seemed to be guarding the door. 

“ You cannot pass!“ 

Such was the injunction conveyed iu a 
rough voice to Mr. Titbury. 

" What do you mean by ‘you cannot 
pass? 

* Not — without paying." 

“ Paying? ” 

This word was evidently tha , in all the 
English language, which pleased Mr. Titbury 
the least when it was addressed to him. 

„Paying?“ he repeated. 
out? It is & joke." 

But Mrs. Titbury, suddenly seized with 
anxiety, did not take matters in that way, 
and asked : 

“How much?" 

„Three thousand dollars.“ 

The voice she recognised. It was the 
voice of Robert Inglis, who appeared at the 
door of the hotel. 

Mr. Titbury, however, less perspicacious 
than his wife, began to laugh. 

"Eh!" he exclaimed, there is our 
friend." 

^ In person,” replied he. 

„And always in a good humour ——" 

„Always.“ 

„And really it is very funny, this claim 
for three thousand dollars." 

“What would you have, my dear sir?” 
answered Mr. Inglis; “that is the price for 
a night at the * Cheap Hotel.’ " 

„Mou speak seriously?“ asked Mrs. Tit- 
bury, turning pale. 

“ Quite seriously, madame." 

Mr. Titbury, in a burst of anger, tried to 
rush through the doorway. 

Two strong arms were laid heavily on his 
shoulders and he could not move. 

This Robert Inglis was simply one of 
those rascals of whom there are so many in 
the distant parts of the Union always lying 
in wait for opportunities which are so 
frequent. More that once already many a 
traveller had been plundered by this pre- 


" Paying to go 


. tended forty-third child of & Mormon mar- 


riage, aided by accomplices such as the two 
individuals of this wretched ** Cheap Hotel.” 
An abominable cut-throat, or rather cut- 
purse, put on a good scent by the questions 
of Max Real, he had offered his services to 
the Titburys, and having learnt from them 


that they had with them three thousand 


~ 


dollars—a most imprudent admission, it 
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must be éontessed —he had brought them to 
this isolated dram shop, where they would 
be entirely at his mercy. 

Mr. Titbury understood, but too late. 

„Sir,“ he said, “I understand that you 
wil not let us go out just now. I have 
business in the town ——"' 

“Not until the 2nd of June, the day when 
the telegram should come," said Mr. Inglis, 
with a smile, “and this is only the 29th of 
May." 

“ Then do you intend to keep us here five 
days?" 

" And even longer, even much longer," 
replied the affable gentleman ; * at least, until 
you hand me over three thousand dollars in 
good notes on the Bank of Chicago." 

“Wretch!” 

"I am polite with you," observed Mr. 
Inglis; „will you be the same with me, Mr. 
Blue Flag?“ 

“ But this money—1it is all that 1 have.” 

„It will be easy for the rich Hermann 
Titbury to have as much sent to him from 
Chicago as he may require! His cash-box 
is well lined, this wealthy Hermann Titbury ! 
Observe, my dear guest, that these three 
thousand dollars you have with you I could 
take out of your pocket. But, by Jonathan! 
we are not thieves. It is merely the amount 
of the * Cheap Hotel' bill, and you would do 
well to settle it." 

“Never! ” 

“ As you please.” 

At this the door was shut, and the Tit- 
burys remained imprisoned in the low 
room. 

And then wat recriminations on this 
&ccursed journey, on the tribulations, to say 
nothing of the dangers, that had fallen on 
the travelling pair! After the fine of Caluis, 
the robbery of Great Salt Lake City! How 
unlucky to have encountered this bandit 
Inglis! 

„We owe this to that rascal Real!” enid 
Mr. Titbury. “ We did not want our name 
to be known until we arrived, and the beggar 
shouted it out at Ogden all over the plat- 
form! And it happened that this brigand 
overheard it! What is to be done? 

“Sacrifice the three thousand dollars," 
said Mrs. Titbury. 

„Never never!“ 

* Hermann! That was all that was 
said by the imperious and peevish woman. 

But it must come to this dire extremity if 
Titbury remained obstinate; the scoundrels 
could compel him to do it. And if they 
wanted to seize his money, and then throw 
him into Crescent River, and his wife after 
him, who was to bother about strangers 
whom nobody knew were in the town ? 

Yet Mr. Titbury resisted. Perhaps relief 
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might come—a detachment of militia passing 
along the road, or at least some passers-by 
he could call to his assistance. Vain hope! 
À minute afterwards both of them were put 
in à room with a window opening on to an 
interior court. The ferocious innkeeper 
brought some food. Decidedly for the price 
demanded it was not too much to be not 
only lodged bu; boarded at the Cheap Hotel.“ 

Twenty-four, forty-eight hours went by in 
this way. The degree of rage reached by the 
prisoners we do not know. 


who kept away discreetly, no doubt, so as 
not to seem to exercise any pressure on his 
guests. 

At last the Ist of June was inscribed on 
the calendars of the Union. Next day, 
before noon, the third player must appear in 
person at the post-otliee in Great Salt Lake 
City. In default of his being present, he 
would lose all his rights to continue the 


game, which up to then had been so 
disastrous to him. 
Well, no! Mr. Titbury would not give in 


—he would not give in. But, urged on by 
the delay, Mrs. Titbury intervened with rare 
vigour in the endeavour to impose her will 
on him. Supposing Mr. Titbury had by the 
caprice of the teetotum been sent to the inn, 
tc the labyrinth, to the well, to the prison, 
would he not have paid the fines, double or 
treble? Would he have hesitated to do so? 
No. Yet, it was just as obligatory under the 
present circumstances, for if it is well to 
keep money, it is still better to keep alive, 
and their existence was in the hands of 
these rascals. So—he must pay. 

Mr. Titbury resisted for seven hours in the 
hope'of a providential succour that never 
came. 

Exactly at half.past seven Mr. Inglis 
came in, as amiable and polite as ever. 

“To-morrow is the great day," said he. 
“It will be better, my dear guest, for you to 
go this evening to Great Salt Lake City.” 

"And who is hindering me but you?” 
said Mr. Titbury, almost choking with rage. 

* Me ?" replied Mr. Inglis, always smiling. 
* But all you have to do is to pay your bill." 

* "here it is," said Mrs. Titbury, handing 
Mr. Inglis the bundle of bank. notes. 

Mr. Titbury nearly died when he saw this 
ecoundrel take the bundle and count the 
notes. And he could make no answer when 
the brigand added : 

It is useless for me to give you a receipt 
for this money—is it not so? But have no 
fear; I will put it to your account, my deur 
guest. And now it remains for me to wish 
you, with a sympathetic good evening. a 
good chance of gaining the millions of the 
Hypperbone match!“ 


They had not . 
even the opportunity of seeing Mr. Inglis, 
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The door was opened, and without hearing 
any more the couple rushed outside. 

It was nearly night and the place was 
difficult to identify. How then could they 
inform the police of the scene of this tragi- 
comedy? ‘The urgent matter was to regain 
Great Salt Lake City, the lights of which 
they could see three miles away up Crescent 
hiver. And an hour afterwards Mr. and 
Mrs. Titbury reached the New Sion, where 
they went into the first hotel they came to. 
It could not cost them more than the * Cheap 
Hotel." ! 

Next morning, the 2nd of June, Mr. Tit- 
bury went to the sheriff's oflices, to lay 
his complaint and ask for the police to be 
sent in search of Mr. Robert Inglis. 
Perhaps there might still be time for him to 
recover his three thousand dollars. 

The sheriff —& most intelligent magistrate 
—listened with great interest to what the 
robbed had to sav about the robber, 
Unfortunately Mr. Titbury could give but 
vague information regarding the whereabouts 
of the hotel. He had been taken there in 
the evening; he had left there in the 
evening. When he mentioned ** Cheap Hotel,” 
on the banks of the Crescent Hiver the 
sheriff replied that he knew of no hotel of 
that name, and that there was no Crescent 
River in the district. It would thus be 
difficult to lay hands on the thief, who, 
besides, had probably fled with his accom- 
plices. As to sending a brigade of detectives 
after him in this country of woods and 
mountains, it would end in nothing. 

* You say, Mr. Titbury," asked the sheriff, 
“that this man calls himself Hn 

" Inglis—the scoundrel—Robert Inglis!” 

"Yes—that is the name he gave you! 
But, now I think of it, I have no doubt he is 
the famous Bill Arrol. I recognise his 
style of workmanship. "This is not the first 
time —" 

“And you have not yet arrested him?” 
exclaimed Mr. Titbury furiously. 

„Not yet," replied the sheriff; ** we have 
only got as far as having him under 
observation. He will be taken some day 
or another, and he will be electrocuted—-if 
he is not hanged.” 

* But my money, sir—my money? 

“What would you have? We must 
apprehend this rascal Bill Arrol, and that is 
not an easy thing. All I can promise you, 
Mr. Titbury, is to send you a piece of the 
rope, if he is hanged, and, supposing the 
game is not finished, you are sure to win 
with such a fetish!“ 

And that is all Mr. Titbury could get 
out of this original sheriff of the Mormon 
city. 


(To be continued.) 
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OF THE CAVE-DWELLERS: 
THE STORY OF AN APACHE RAID. 
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UT few words were spoken until the 
party arrived at a spot where the 
valley began to narrow in near the bound- 
arv of the ranche. They were now con- 
siderably beyond the Indian fires. 
‘There is no fear of our meeting 
with any of the redskins now," Sancho 
grunted. “They know well enough that 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE ) 


CHAPTER VII. 


our Indians would not venture to attack 
them, and that there are no other enemies 
near. A quarter of a mile and we shall be 
at the wigwam where the senorita went 
this morning." 

“We will stop there for a moment,” 
said Will gloomily. “It is not very 
likely, perhaps, that we shall find anything 


that will give us useful information: 
but, at any rate, the horses may have a 
short rest there as well as anywhere 
else.“ 

They had come fifteen miles now at a 
smart pace. 

The men all dismounted. One of them 
struck a light with his flint and steel, and 
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lit the end of a short coil of cord that had 
been soaked in saltpetre, and waved it 
round his head till it burst into a flame. 
As they expected, they found the two 
friendly Indians lying dead; both had 
been tomahawked and then scalped. On 
the ground lay a broken medicine-bottle 
and a portion of some soft pudding. 
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mountains. What would she be likely to 
have put in the basket? 

“I handed it up to her, senor, when 
she had mounted. There were two bottles 
of milk, a bottle cf wine, and a pile of 
cakes. There were a few other things, 
but I did not notice what they were.” 


have done, but turned, and started keep- 
ing her horse in at first, and then letting 
him out gradually and edging otf out of 
their line ; and she came cantering back 
and laughing as she joined her father, 
who was looking pale as death at the 
danger she had been in. I have very 
little doubt that it has been as I said. 


“I can only hope that your idea is 
correct, Sancho. It would be a great com 
fort to know that she had enough pro- 


“That does not tell us much," said 


She galloped at first at full speed; then, 
Will. 


when she got near this hut, she saw that 
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Sancho made no an— 
swer, but looked sharply 
all round the wigwam. 
„The basket is not here," he said. 
„I noticed that it was pretty full.“ 

* [ suppose the redskins took it, 
Sancho." 

“They would not bother about a basket. 
It is the last thing they would think of 
taking. My idea is that the senorita came 
back here. I expect she came to warn 
the Indians. She would, to begin with. 
if she rode at full speed, have distanced 


the 'paches, who would not be able to get | | 1 M een j t wb AU hall | 
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them. If she were half-way down the 
valley, she might have been here some 
minutes before them. Of course the two 
old Indians knew that there was no escape 
for them, and made no effort to avoid their 
fate. I expect they had only taken that 
pudding and medicine out of the basket, 
and all that was in it is gone. It seems to 


Sixteen rifles flashed out.” 


she was well ahead of the redskins. She 
rode up here, jumped off to warn the 


visions to last her for two or three 
days.” 


me possible enough that the senorita may 
have caught it up and ridden off with it, 
knowing that she had a long ride before 
her, and that, too, through a country where 
there are no posadas.” 

“I hope, indeed, that it may be so, 
Sancho, for I have been wondering what 
she would do if she were lost in these 


“I expect you will find that it is so, 


senor. 'lhe senorita is quickwitted and 
cool. I saw her once when a dozen bulls 


stampeded, when we were trying to drive 
them intothe yard. She was sitting on her 
horse a short distance from the gate, and 
was just in their line. She didn't try to 
dash aside across their path, as many would 


Indians, and when she found they would 
not go, she took the basket, knowing the 
things could be of no use to them, and 
might be worth a hundred times their 
weight in gold to her. Maybe the old 
Indian may have suggested it to her. At 
any rate, I feel sure she took them." 

* Well, we will ride steadily on. We 


ean do no good here. Is there any place 
where she could have left the valley?“ 
* Not beyond this, senor—at least I 


know of none; but, asI told you, we know . 


very little of the valley beyond this 
point. Certainly she could have known of 
no path. No doubt she went straight on. 
Knowing how well she was mounted, she 
would feel sure that the redskins could 
not overtake her, and I expect she did 
not press her horse much, but contented 
herself with keeping out of rifle shot. I 
don't know whether she knew of the ford 
across the river ; but she would naturally 
plunge in at the point where the track 
comes down on it. and would, no doubt, 
be surprised at finding that the horse 
was able to cross without swimming." 
“She would not be able to turn after 


she had crossed and come down on the 


opposite bank ? " 

No, senor, that would not be possible. 
There are high mountains there, and the 
river at some places runs through deep 
gorges." 

* How far do you think the Apaches 
would follow?“ 

“I think that they would keep on for 
some distance beyond the river. When 
they found at last that thev had no 
chance of catching her, they might turn 
and come back and cross the river and 
camp on this side. By that time their 
horses would be done; for you see they 
most likely had a long ride yesterday — 
maybe they were travelling all night—and 
of course it gave the senorita an immense 
advantage that her horse was fresh, while 
theirs had, anyhow, a great deal taken 
out of them. I should recommend that 
we should halt as soon as it becomes 
light, in some clump of trees, and wait 
for them as they come back. We are 
pretty well matched in numbers, and, 
with the advantage of a surprise, we 
ought to be able to wipe them ont 
altogether. We might go as far as we 
can up the valley to the point where it 
becomes a mere ravine before daylight 
breaks, and our horses will be all the 
better for a rest of a few hours. They 
will have gone over forty miles since they 
left the river, and we may probably have 
a very long journey to do again to- 
morrow. ‘There is no saying how far the 
senorita may have gone. She would not 
have known whether the redskins might 
not follow all night, and I should think 
that she would keep on till daybreak, 
though, of course, she would only go at a 
walk.” 

“ It is difficult to say what she is most 
likely to do.” 

It is, indeed, senor. If I myself were 
in her place I should be puzzled. I should 
reckon that all in the valley had been 
wiped out. The redskins would assuredly 
first make a rush for the hacienda, because 
it was most important that they should 
carry that before the men could rally 
round it and make a defence. I should 
reckon that the redskins would remain 
there for four or five days before they had 
jerked as much meat as they could carry, 
and that when they started & party would 
like enough be placed in ambush to catch 
me asIcame back. I should know that it 
was next to-hopeless to try and find my 
way down across such mountains as there 
are ahead, through which, so far as I 
know, there are no tracks, and I am not 
sure that I should not push on in 
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hopes of reaching the Moquis, who are 
peaceful Indians, as I have heard, with 
their villages perched on the top of hills, 
and having flocks and herds, and being in 
all ways different from all the other tribes 
except the Zunis. 

"'The redskins say that these people 
were here before them, and that they 
realy belong to the tribes of Central 
Mexico, and came from there long before 
the white man ever set foot in America. 
From there one could travel north, strike 
the Santa Fé trail, and possibly make 
one's way through safely, though the Nava- 
joes are pretty nearly as bad there as the 
'paches are here. Whether the senorita 
has ever heard of the Moquis I cannot 
say; but if she finds that she is on a trail, 
she will follow it, thinking anything 
better than going back and falling into 
the hands of the Apaches.” 

* Are there any other tribes she would 
have to pass through on the way?“ 

“T think not. It is a great mountain 
track, where even redskins could not pick 
up a living. As far as I have heard, the 
track from the ford leads through a series 
of passes between lofty hills. It is not 
the bed of a river, and therefore there are 
not likely to be any villages. I should 
say that there would be forests on the 
lower slopes, and we are sure to meet 
with enough game to keep us.” 

They now proceeded at a walk, for the 
trees in most places grew thickly, and 
the ground here and there was broken by 
boulders that had rolled down froin the 
hillside. At last they came to a point 
where the valley was but a hundred yards 
wide. Here they halted, took off the 
horses’ bridles to allow them to pick what 
grass there was, and threw themselves 
down, most of them being asleep in a few 
minutes. 

“ [s it necessary to keep watch ? Will 
had asked. 

* No, senor; the 'paches will assuredly 
not start to come back until morning. 
The country is as strange to them as it is 
to us. I should say, from what I have 
heard, it is about ten mules from the 
river, and in an hour or an hour and a- 
half after daylight they are likely to be 
here." 

Will took & seat by the trunk of a tree. 
He had no inclination for sleep. His 
thoughts were busy with the girl—alone 
in these mountains, with an unknown 
country before her, and a band of these 
relentless savages, who might, for aught 
she knew, be still pressing after her. It 
was diflicult to conceive & more terrible 
situation! She might lose the trail, which 
was sure to be a faintly marked one, and 
in some places indistinguishable save to 
an eye accustomed to tracking. If so, 
her fate was sealed. She must wander 
about till she died of hunger or thirst. 
It was maddening to be waiting there, 
even for an hour or two, and to know 
that she was alone; yet, what could he 
do but think ? 

As soon as daylight broke, Sancho sent 
four of the men back to hunt for game. 
If they did not come upon something in 
the course of three-quarters of an hour, 
they were to return. 

They had been gone, however, but half 
that time when the crack of a rifle was 
heard, snd ten minutes later they rode 
back, bringing with them & stag they had 
shot. Already a fire had been lighted a 
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hundred yards farther back from the 
camping-ground. Antonio had collected 
some perfectly dry wood for the purpose. 

„There will be no smoke to speak 
of,” he said to Will, *and what little 
there is will make its way out through 
the leaves. It is unlikely in the extreme 
that the Indians will notice it, and if 
they do, they will think that it is a fire 
made by one of our Indians." 

A couple of the hunters at once set 
&bout skinning and cutting up the carcass. 
They were to go on cooking it until & 
signal was made to them that the Indians 
were approaching. The horses had now 
been collected, and the mon disposed 
themselves behind trunks of trees, each 
with his horse a few yards behind him, 
all the animals being well trained to stand 
still when the reins were thrown over 
their heads. In front of them was a clear 
space some thirty yards across. 

After half an hour's anxious waiting, 
Sancho, who was lying with his ear to 
the ground, raised his hand as a signal 
that he could hear the Indians coming. 
The men from the fire ran up and took 
their places with the rest. The rifles 
were thrown forward in readiness. All 
could now hear the dull tread of the 
horses, with an occasional sharper sound 
as hoofs fell upon rock. 

As the Apaches rode out from the wood 
their leader suddenly checked his horse 
with a warning cry, but it was too late. 
Sixteen rifles flashed out, half the Apaches 
fell, and before the others could recover 
from their surprise at this unexpected 
attack, the vaqueros charged down upon 
them. Hopelessly outnumbered as they. 
were, the Apaches fought desperately, but. 
the combat was short. Tho pistols of 
Will and Sancho were used witn deadly 
effect, and in a couple of ninutes the 
fight was over and the last Indian had 
fallen. 

Nov Jet us waste no time," Will said. 
“ Ten minutes must do for our breakfast; 
then we will be off.” 

Happily, noneof the party were seriously 
hurt, and the wounds were soon 
bandaged. The joints hanging above the 
fire were quickly taken down, cut into 
slices, and grilled. They were being 
eaten, when four Indians stepped from 
among the trees, one of them being evi- 
dently a chief. 

“ You are breaking the rules," he said 
to Will, whom he recognised as the 
leader of the party. “We shall lay a 
complaint before the great master.” 

Will did not answer ; but Antonio, who 
spoke their language fairly, replied, “ Have 
you not heard the news? 

* We have heard no news," the chief 
said. We heard a gun fired when we 
were hunting two miles down the valley. 
We came to see what it was. Then we 
heard many guns, and not knowing what 
it could be, hid our horses and came 
on.“ 

“ Then you do not know that there are 
three or four hundred Apaches and 
Tejunas in the valley below; that the 
hacienda has been attacked ; all within it 
killed ; and that the herds have been 
destroyed ? So far as we know, we alone 
have escaped." 

The Indians uttered deep exclamations 
of surprise. 

* What was the firing just now ? " the 
chief asked. 
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“Tf you go on a hundred yards farther 
up vou will find the dead bodies of twenty 
Apache braves. They have been riding in 
pursuit of Donna Clara, the daughter of 
the Senor, who was fortunately at your 
end of the valley, having gone there with 


food and medicine for the old Indian of 


your tribe, who was too ill to leave with 
the rest a fortnight since.” 

“ I saw her often then," the chief said; 
"and this young  brave"—and he 
motioned to Will—“ he was often in our 
camp, and the girl visited our wigwains 
and gave many little presents to our 
women. Did she escape them?“ 

“She did; but where she is we know 
not. We are going :n search of her. If 
you and your warriors will go with us we 
shall be glad, for your eyes are better 
than ours, and could follow the foot- 
marks of her horse, where we should see 
nothing.” 

* Teczuma with one of his warriors will 
go, the chief said. “The other two 
must go and carry the news to ou yeople, 
and though they are not strong enough to 
fight so large a force, yet they will not bo 
idle, and many of the Apaches and 
Tejunas will lose their scalps before they 
cross the river again." 

He spoke & few words to the thrce 
men, who at once left, and in ten 
minutes one returned with two horses. 
The chief had already eaten two slices of 
deer's flesh, and he mounted and rode on 
with the others, while his follower waited 
for a minute to eat the flesh that had 
already been cooked for him. Sancho 
had chosen the horse that had been 
ridden by the Apache chief, and, with- 
out stopping, they rode on until they 
were a few minutes later joined by the 
other Indian. They now pushed on 
rapidly, ascended the ravines, and on 
reaching the top Will saw with satisfac- 
tion that the high hills on both sides, 
bordered with trees, had, in fact, a pass 
between them, and that Clara inust have 
therefore kept on straight. 

The chief, with his follower, rode a little 
ahead of the others; Will, with Antonio 
and Sancho, following closely behind him. 
Once or twice the chief pointed down to 
marks on the rocks, with the remark, “A 
shod horse." 

“That is all right," Antonio said. 
“The Indians do not shoe their horses, 
80 we may be sure that it was the 
senorita.” 

The path soon began to descend again, 
and in an hour from the time of starting 
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HE accompanying coloured drawing of the 
arms of the chiefs and chieftains of the 
Highland clans will be welcomed by many 
readers of Scottish history or romance. 
Here are the heraldic devices of most of the 
leading clans and septs, and several more. 
Here is the galley of Lorn of the Macdonalds 
and the Campbells of Argyll; here are the 
Murray’s silver star, the wolves’ heads of the 
Robertsons, the bears’ heads of the Forbeses, 
the rock of the Macleans, and the cross of 
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they emerged from the pass within a 


hundred yards of the river; and the 
ground being soft here, a well-marked 
track was visible. 

* Made by our people," the chief said, 
turning round. They often cross this ford 
to hunt on theother side. "There are large 


forests there, two hours’ ride away— good - 
Apache not come there. - 


hunting-ground. 
Hills too big to eross.“ 

Bevond the river the track was for 
some time perfectly distinct, but it pre- 
sently became fainter. However, as the 
Indians rode on rapidly, Will had no 
doubt chat, although he could see no tracks 
on the ground, they were plain enough to 
the eves of the redskins. 

“ [t is à mighty good job we have the 
chief with us," Antonio said. “ The trail 
is plain enough at present, but it is sure 
to get fainter when we get into those 
forests they speak of. Probably it goes 
straight enough there, but once among 
the trees it will break up, as the Indians 
would scatter to hunt. We should have 
lost a lot of time following it. Now we 
have got these two redskin fellows, they 
will pick it up alinost as fast as we can 
ride." 

The road, indeed, after passing over a 
rocky plateau, dipped suddenly down into a 
deep valley running up from the river and 
extending as far as one could see almost 
due east among the hills. The track they 
werc following turned to the right at the 
foot of a hill. For miles it was clearly 
defined, then gradually became fainter as 
the Indians who had followed it turned 
off in search of game. The footprints of 
the shod horse continued straight up the 
vallev, until, ten miles from the point at 
which they had entered it, they turned off 
to the left. 

“Tt has been going at a walk for some 
miles," the chief said. and the white girl 
has been walking beside it. I saw her 
footprints mauy times. We shall find 
that she halted for the night at the little 
stream in the middle of the valley. It 
must have been getting dark when she 
arrived here. She must be a good horse- 
woman, and have & good horse under her, 
for itis nearly eighty miles from here to 
the hacienda." 

By the stream, indeed, they found the 
place where Clara had slept. The Indian 
pointed to spots where the horse had 
cropped the grass by the edge of the 
stream, and where it had at last lain 
down near its mistress, who had, as a few 
crumbs showed, eaten some of the cakes. 


(To be continued.) 


(See the Coloured Plate with July Part.) 


Sinclair, and many other insignia famous in 
bellad and story. 

Similar sheets—but none so full—have 
been issued before, but, by a curious oversight, 
they have invariably been called “arms of 
the clans." Now, a clan hus no arms, and 
can have no arms as a clan. Arms can only 
be borne by individuals entitled to them, in 
this ease the chiefs and their families, and 
not their following. A similarity of name 
or even proof of descent from the rank and 


“I wonder we don't see one of the 


bottles," Will remarked. 

Antonio translated his remarks to the 
chief, who said, Girl wise; fill bottle with 
water; not know how far stream come. 
We halt here ; cannot follow trail farther ; 
soon come dark." 

This was evident to them all; men and 
horses alike needed rest. They lit a fire 
and sat round it for a short time. All 
were encouraged by the success so far; 
and even the fact that they were supper- 
less did not affect them seriously. 

“ Teczuma and Wolf go out and find 
game in the morning," the chief said 
confidently. Plenty of game here." 

Long before the otheis were awake. 
indeed, the chief and his follower were 
moving. Just as daylight broke, the 
latter ran into camp. 

“Come,” he said,“ bring gun, grizzly 
coming down valley. Teczuma watch 
him." 

The men were on their feet the instant 
Antonio translated the Indian's words, 
and followed the Indian on foot. 

“Was the bear too much for the two 
Indians?“ Will asked Sancho. 

“Tf they had been alone they would 
have fought it; but the chief was right in 
sending for us. It was like enough that 
they might both have got mauled, and 
that would have been a bad thing for us 
all.” 

Presently the Indian stopped. It was 
still twilight under the trees; but they 
could make out a great grey form 
advancing towards them. When within 
twenty yards it scented danger, and 
stopped with an angry growl. Almost at 
the same moment a rifle flashed out 
behind a tree near its flank. With a 
furious growl it turned, exposing its flank 
to the watchers. Antonio had warned 
five of these not to fire, the other ten 
rifles were fired simultaneously, and thc 
bear rolled over and oven It scrambled 
to its feet again, however, and stood 
rocking itself, but was evidently wounded 
to death. The other five men ran for- 
ward together, and when three yards 
distant, poured in their fire, and the bear 
fell dead. 

The vaqueros lost no time in skinning 
it. A portion of the flesh was carried to 
the fire, cut up into strips, and at oncc 
cooked. As soon as the meal was 
finished, the rest of the meat was cut off 
and divided between the party, who then 
mounted and rode on, the two Indians 
again leading the way. 
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file of the clan is no reason for assuming the 
arms of its chief, though it is an adequate 
one for wearing his badge. 

There are seventy-two shields on the plate. 
There might have been more, and there 
might have been less; but it is not easy to 
draw the line, and define a clan straight away. 
The definition would have to vary with the 
period, for it is a long step from the simple 
patriarchal system to the complex arrange- 
ment into which it had drifted in the days 
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k the Jacobites. At the most there were 
but eighteen great clans when history began 
to be definite. 

The Highlanders were Picts, not Scots. It 
is as necessary to say this as it is once more 
to remark that every Mac is not a Scotsman, 
nor isevery Scotsman a Highlander. Onthe 
other hand, to make things level, it is the 
intention of these notes to show that manv 
more names are of Highland origin than is 
genetally supposed. 

Six branches of these northern Picts are 
now recognised, the maormorships or earl- 
doms being the Gallgael, Moray, Ross, Gar- 
moran. Caithness, and Ness. Among these 
the eighteen original clens were divided. 
Ness had but one clan, the clan Nical, the 
name of its chief being MacNicol, or any 
other way of spelling Nicol you please. 
Caithness had but one clan, that of Morgan, 
otherwise the MacKays. Garmoran had the 
clan Campbell and the clan Leod, otherwise 
the MacLeods. 

The three other maormorships were of 
more importance. Ross lad four great clans 
—Anrias, that is, Ross; Kenneth, that is, 
MacKenzie ; Mathan, that is, Matheson ; and 
Alpine, which was made up of the seven 
minor clans, Gregor, Grant, Fingon, other- 
wise the MacKinnons ; Anaber, that is, the 
Mac Nabs; Duffie, that is, MacFie; and 
Quarrie and Aulay, known to us now as 
MacQuarrie and Macaulay. The Gallgael 
consisted of five great clans, Cuinn, Gillevray, 
Eachern, Dornnachie (the Robertsons), and 
Pharlane (the Macfarlanes). Cuinn was 
divided into Rory, Donald, and Dugald—we 
need not repeat the inevitable Mac—CGillevray 
(spelt in any way) into Neill, Lachlan, and 
Ewen; and Eachern into Lamond, Dugall, 
and Craignish, the last two being eventually 
amalgamated in Campbell of Craignish. 

The remaining maormorship. Moray, had 
fiveof these older clans, the O'Cain split into 
the clan Roich (Munro) and clan Gillemhaol, 
that is, Macmillan ; the four others being the 
Chattan (which had many branches, the chief 
being MacPherson). the Camerons, the Nach- 
tans, and the clan Gilleon, which is Maclean. 

These were the only original Highland 
clans, as far as can be made out, though one 
of them, Matheson, is either of Norse descent, 
or must have sent a strong colony to Norway, 
for the name is also Norwegian. 

Another Norse clan is that of Gunn, with 
whom we may group a few of those barons 
who settled in the Highlands, mostly with a 
view to being responsible to the king for 
many of the Celts who belonged to the 
families in the foregoing list, and who, in 
many cases, re-named themselves in honour 
of their new masters. Gunn then was Norse; 
the first of the name was a Viking who came 
ashore at Ulbster and stayed there. Murray 
and Sutherland were Flemings; Cumin, 
Fraser, and Sinclair were French; and the 
following were Lowlanders: Buchanan, de- 
scended from Gilbert, the Seneschal to the 
Earl of Lennox who gave him a grant of the 
lands of Buchanan early in the thirteenth 
century; Chisholm, who came from the 
south to Erchless Castle in the fifteenth 
century ; Colquhoun, from Humphry Kirk- 
patrick who obtained the lands of Colquhoun 
in the reign of Alexander the Second; 
Drummond, from Maurice, grandson of 
Andrew, king of Hungary, who was ship- 
wrecked at St. Margaret's Hope in 1067, and 
got a grant of the lands of Drummond in 
Stirlingshire; Gordon, from Sir Adam 
Gerdon, Lord of Gordon in Berwickshire, 

who received from Robert Bruce the lands of 
Huntly in Strathbogie forfeited by the old 


earls of Athole, and whose grandson moved 


linally into the Highlands in 1450, when he 
was raised to the earldom of Huntly, and 
left behind him the ancestors of the present 
Gordons of the border country, of Galloway 


io 
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and elsewhere; Graham, whose name first 
authentically appears in connection with the 
neighbourhood of Dalkeith, and in fiction as 
the maker of the breach in the wall of 
Antoninus, which gave it the name of 
Grime's Dyke, by which its obscure remains 

. are still distinguished; Menzies, who went 
north from Dorisdeir in Nithsdale, when king 
Robert Bruce gave him the lands in Athole ; 
Ogilvie, who took his name from the estate in 
Glamis in Forfar bestowed on him in 1163, 
and whose descendant Sir John was granted 
the castle and barony of Airlie in 1458; and 
Stewart (of uny spelling), who came from the 
Norman Alan who was Lord of Oswestry in 
Shropshire, whose sons went north into Scot- 
land, and whose descendant, before any of the 
family had become Highland, became king 
of Scotland as Robert the Second. 

It may seem a queer set of Highland 
clans that coolly knocks out Murray, 
Fraser, Buchanan, Colquhoun, Drummond, 
Gordon, Graham, Stewart, and the others we 
have named ; but there is no doubt about its 
being correct. Only let it be understood 
that the rank and file of these well-known 
clans belonged in whole or part to the old 
Gaelic set already given, and that these new- 
comers were the officers, whose names were 
assumed, or not, by theirmen. It was only 
in very early days that the men of a clan 
were all of the same name; and as time 
went on the clan came to have as many 
curious Macs in it as a modern regiment, a 
statement which only those familiar with an 
army pay-sheet will fully appreciate. 

Thus we have two sets of names, those 
of the old clans, and those of the barons — 
the word is convenient, but not in all cases 
correct —who settled amongst them. Then 
a further development took place. Gaelic is 
a language offering fine scope for ortho- 
graphy, and the spelling of the names 
becume most miscellaneous; and the chiefs 
and their following began also to translate 
their names from Gaelic into Scottish, and 
from Scottish into Gaelic, and to assume 
subsidiary names distinctive of personal 
peculiarities or relationships, which in their 
turn became hereditary. In this way there 
was produced a mass of nomenclature, much 
of it meaning the same thing, which is really 
interesting when sifted out and tabularly 
arranged, as has been done by Mr. Frank 
Adam. 

Take MacDonald, for instance. There are, 
to begin with, six branches of the clan, 
spelt now in these ways MacDonald of Clan- 
ranald ; Macdonald of Glencoe ; MacDonald 
of the Isles; MacDonald of Sleat; Macdonell 
of Keppoch, and McDonell of Glengarry. 
But the clan does not consist solely of people 
of these names, but of people of about 
seventy other names, all of whom are entitled 
to wear the tartan of one of the Macdonald 
divisions. Keppoch, the smallest, includes 
every one of the name of Ronald and Ronald- 
son. With Glengarry are included the 
Alexanders, Gilmores, Morisons, Morrisons, 
and Sandersons; with Sleat are included 
the Hewisons, Houstons, Howisons, 
Kinneys, MacKinnings, and MacQuistans ; 
with Clanranald go the names Allan, Allan- 
son, MacAllan, MacEachan, MacEachin, 
MacGeachie, MacGeachin, MacIsaac, Mac- 
Keachan, MacKeochan, MacKichan, Mac- 
Murrich, and MacVurich; and with 
MacDonald of the Isles go Connall, 
Connell, Colson, Coulson, Darroch, Donald, 
Donaldson, Galbraith, Kean, Martin, 
Philipson, Pursell, Rorison, Whannel, and 
over thirty Macs of these (MacConnell, etc.) 
and MacBride, MacColl, Maclan, Mac- 
Ilwraith, MacLeverty, and the seemingly 
burlesque MacSporran. 

Every clan had septs and dependants with 
variants of the name in similar fashion ; 
but the list would be like half a Scottish 


Mac- 
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directory. Who, for example, would suspect 
a Buchanan in a Colman, a Dove, a Dow, a 
Gibb, a Gibson, a Gilbert or Gilbertson, a 
Harper or Harperson, or in a MacAuslane, & 
MacCalmont, a MacCormack, a MacIndoe, a 
MacWhirter, or in a Murchison, Watt, Wat- 
son, or Yule? Who would recognise as 
Camerons, Chalmers, Clark, Clarke, Clerk, 
Kennedy, MacPhail, Martin, Paul, or Sorley ? 
When the Campbells are coming, who would 
expect to find in their ranks Burns, Burnes, 
Connochy, Denoon, MacConechy, Mac- 
Diarmid, MacKellar, MacTavish, Mac- 
Thomas, and even Thomas, Thomson, and 
Thompson, and a lot more; and yet the 
clan includes people of all these names. 

Let us have a few more at random: 
Colquhoun includes Cowan, Ingram, Kil- 
patrick and Kirkpatrick; Davidson (that is 
the MacDhais, a branch of the clan Chattan), 
groups in Davis, Davison, and Dawson, 
besides MacDaid; Farquharson has Far- 
quhar, Findlay, Finlay, Finlayson, and 
Lyon; Fraser includes Frizell, Sim, Simon, 
Simpson, Syme, and Tweedie; Gordon in- 
cludes only Huntly and Adam (this is rather 
a neat way of claiming the longest possible 
pedigree) ; Gunn includes Henderson, Jame- 
son, Jamieson, Johnson, Nelson, Robson, 
Robison, Williamson, and Wilson; Lamond 
includes Black, Burdon, Lucas, and Turner ; 
MacFarlane includes such Saxon-looking 
appellations as Bartholomew, Miller, Robb, 
and Stalker, in addition to many Macs; 
MacGregor includes Fletcher, Gregory, Grier- 
son, Leitch, Neish, and White; MacIntosh 
embraces Dallas, Elder, Gillespie, Gow, and 
Noble; MacLeod includes Callum, Hugh- 
son, Hutcheonson, Hutcheson, Hutchinson, 
Hutchison, Lewis, MacCorquodale, Malcolm- 
son, and MacRimmon (hereditary pipers to the 
clan) ; MacPherson takes Currie, Keith, Mur- 
doch, and Ritchie ; Robertson includes Collier, 
Duncan, and Reid; and Stewart takes Boyd, 
Cruickshank, Gray, Lennox, Livingston, and 
Monteith. 

We have not given all the variations by 
any means, nor have we mentioned the 
minor Macs, of whom 240 are claimed by the 
clans that are not Macs; Buchanan alone 
claiming 21 Macs, Cameron 12, Campbell 9, 
and so on. But enough has been said to 
show that clans are not such easy things to 
understand as they seem at first sight, and 
that many more people can claim Highland 
descent—if it pleases them. and wear a 
tartan, if they care to do so- than most of us 
imagine. And those who are that way 
inclined should make assurance sure by 
reading Mr. Frank Adam's “ What is My 
Tartan ? " (published by W. & A. K. John- 
ston), in which they will find much more to 
interest them. 
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Up at the Net! 


T the ardent naturalist there is no 

season of the vear better adapted to the 
pursuit of scientific research and natural- 
history investigation than the months of 
April, May, and June, that lovely period 
when both field and forest teem with life, and 
the woodlands and quiet country lanes are 
glorious in the rich wealth of lovely blossoms 
and sweet-scented flowers. 

Birds innumerable sing aloud in the leafy 
shade of the thick hedgerows, and the wild 
denizens of the fields come forth from their 
dark burrows in the earth to bask in the 
glorious sunlight. 

In the green-mantled pools the frogs, 
toads, and newts swim merrily in the warm 
sparkling water, and the grass-snake glides 
noiselessly through the verdant rushes which 
line the sides in search of food. 

Bees and butteries hover around the flowers 
which cluster on the banks and ditches, and 
the dusky beetle craw!s leisurely amid the 
damp cool moss, or hunts his prey through 
the green forest of grass in the meadows, 
that moves with the wind like waves of a 
troubled sea. 

This, of all seasons of the year, is the time 
for field-hunting, and I want in this article to 
draw attention to some of the principal 
objects we are likely to see in the meadows at 
this period. 

But before we start on our expedition we 
must be fully prepared and equipped; and first, 
as regards clothes. My advice is to wear the 
oldest you have, as there will be many a 
hedge to get through, and plenty of ditches 
to jump or wade, to say nothing of rough, 
hard ground to traverse, and damp marshes 
to cross. 

Be sure and wear a pair of good strong 
water-tight boots, no matter how clumsy they 
are. We are miles away from Regent Street 
and Hyde Park, and can for a while afford to 
lay aside our fashionable garments, and 
dress comfortably. 

To protect the legs, a pair of soft leathern 
leggings will be found most acceptable, while 
a cloth cap will be much more serviceable 
than a “ bowler ” or straw hat. 

So much for our “ get-up."' 
paraphernalia. 

I shall assume that a party of us are 
starting on an expedition, and that we 
intend to include botany, zoology, and 
especially pond-hunting in our ramble. For 
the first-named science we shall want a 
strong trowel, the edge of which is fairly 
sharp, to dig up roots, especially those of 
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FIELD HUNTING. 


By €. SOMERVILLE WATSON. 


the field orchids, which are rather deep down, 
and require to be carefully removed, lest the 
root and tuber should be damaged.  Prim- 
roses, cowslips, March marigold, and similar 
plants can be more'enasily removed by a 
small fork, and afterwards carefully packed 
in a basket, with a layer of damp moss 
packed round each root. 

A tin box, or vasculum, to carry flowers 
and plants for preserving, must be included, 
although some naturalists prefer a portfolio 
filled with blotting-paper, in which to press 
the delicate blossoms before they have time 
to fade; and this is very useful when you are 
collecting such flowers as the wood anemone, 
which wither as soon as they are plucked. 

Butterfly-nets, killing-jars, and chip boxes 
are necessary for those who intend hunting 
for insects ; while a stout canvas net, drag, 
and numerous glass jars and bottles must be 
carried by those who intend working the ponds. 

Besides these, one or two strong bags may 
be added for putting in hedgehogs or moles ; 
and finally, each boy should be provided with 
a strong knife, pieces of string of various 
thickness, a coil of thin wire, and a thick ash 
stick—if with the handle hooked, so much 
the better. 

For snakes and slowworms, a bag fastened 
at the mouth with a thick elastic band is 
indispensable ; while such lizards you may 
chance to meet with are better carried 
in à box with a glass front. A circular 
hole is cut in the top, large enough to 
admit the hand, and round this aperture an 
old stocking— minus the foot—is nailed, 
and secured by an  indiarubber band 
or piece of string. 

These seem at first sight a lot of things to 
carry; but if equally distributed among a 
dozen boys will not be much of a hindrance. 

Now all is ready, and away we start down 
ihe beautiful old country lane, to the edge of 
the woods, where the grass is thickly over- 
grown with reeds, rush, and sedge, and the 
forest pools are a veritable garden of luxuri- 
ant water-weeds and flags. 

Here we divide our party intotwo sections, 
one of which make for the hedgerows in 
pursuit of snakes, hedgehogs, mice, etc., 
together with a view of collecting flowers 
and plants that grow on the banks and 
ditches ; while the others get away to the 
ponds, and are soon hard at work with their 
nets and drags hunting in the water, or 
catching the numerous butterflies that hover 
around the brim. 

We will join the first section, who are 
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already examining the hedgerow—a typical 
hedge where the hawthorn, hazel, and 
guilder rose grow, and the beautiful ivy and 
honeysuckle climb amid the branches. 

Let us work the bank below——’tis a likely 
place for grass-snakes, slowworms, and 
perhaps adders, while in the rushes we may 
find the nest of the field-vole. 

Just look at that clump of primroses. 
How beautifully the pale yellow of the petals 
shows up against the rich brown earth. We 
will dig up a root or two to transplant in“ Our 
Garden Wild " at home—and stay! What ıs 
that brown object lying by the side, looking 
like a dried stick ?—a slowworm, and a fine 
one too. Now then, hook him off with your 
stick and put him in the box. Be careful 
how you handle the creature, for it has a 
pleasant way of parting with his tail, which 
jumps about in a most extraordinary fashion, 
while the owner glides away into the grass, 
thus frequently saving its life at the expense 
of its caudal appendage. 

Slowworms delight to bask in the sun, 
and we shall probably find many others, if 
the sky does not get cloudy. 

Just look at that lovely purple orchis 
which raises its head amid the brown oak- 
leaves which lie around it. Dig it up care- 
fully with the trowel, taking care not to cut 
the tuber, and bind a handful cf damp moss 
round the root to prevent it withering. All 
plants that are thus removed should be kept 
from the direct rays of thesun, so we had better 
tie a handkerchief round the basket; and, 
while we think of it, bring away a little of 
the mould in which it grew, to place in the 
ground when we are transplanting it. 

But look—what is that papery-looking 
substance that is entangled in the grass? 
It is the skin of the common snake, which 
the reptile changes from time to time, and 
draws off in the same way that we do a 
stocking. Just look at the two little round 
scales which cover the eyes! They are 
shaped like watchglasses, and effectually 
preserve those delicate organs from injury by 
laceration from thorns and prickles. 

It has evidently not been shed long. and 
is a very complete specimen, so we will 
take it home to put in our museum. 

This hedge has always been a famous 
one for snakes, so look out carefully. Ah: 
just as I anticipated: there is a fine fellow 
gliding away into the thick grass. Quick, 
try and hook him out. Too late!—you have 
missed him. Never mind, we shall see 
plenty more; but what is the matter: 
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" Matter !—why just smell the handle of my 
stick. What a fearful stench! I never 
smelt anything like it." 

No, few smells that I know are so 
disagreeable. 

That is the way the reptile defends 
itself. The humour is secreted in 
certain glands near the tail, and forced out 
when the animal is irritated. 

When the snake is tamed sufficiently, it 
will allow you to handle it without voiding 
this offensive matter, the smell of which is 
very penetrating and lasting. 

We continue our journey, and presently 
arrive at a haystack supported on a 
“straddle,” or bed of faggots. Just the 
place for field-mice and hedgehogs. So we 
commence hunting about, especially in the 
bed, part of which is uncovered. 

A shout from one of the party makes us 
hurry to the spot, where we find that he nas 
managed, with the aid of his hooked stick, 
to unearth a fine hedgehog from its snug 
bed. So we cluster around and critically 
examine our new capture. What a fine 
fellow—and what a job it is to handle him, 
rolled up as he is into a compact ball, 
bristling with spears and spines, literally 
“armed at all points." 

The best way to lift a hedgehog is to 
place your hand under the belly, where the 
body is covered with coarse hair, and gently 
roll it into the bag. | 

After a while, when the animal has 
become domesticated, it will allow you to 
smooth the spines on its back, without 
contracting its body. 

The hedgehog is a wonderful creature, and 
a volume might be written concerning it; 
but you will find lots of anecdotes in your 
natural history at home, so we will continue 
our walk to yon patch of marshy ground, 
where the rushes and sedges grow so 
luxuriantly. 

This is a likely spot for the field.vole's 
nest, and perhaps we shall drive out a 
shrew-mouse as well. So let each one take 
a certain portion of the ground and carefully 
examine the bunches of long grass and rushes 
that grow so plentifully. 
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The common field.vole generally makes 
its summer nest in the long grass of the 
hayfields, or in the thick clumps of rushes. 
The nest is made of the blades of grass 
loosely woven together. This is the nursery, 
and if you follow the mowers when the 
hay-season is on you will find numbers 
of these nests generally full of young ones. 
They are easily tamed, and most amusing 
creatures to watch, though they require a 
strong cage, as their teeth are very sharp, 
and, like all rodents, they must be continually 
gnawing, to keep their incisors down to 
reasonable proportions. 

But see—what is that creature that flushed 
across our path and disappeared as if by 
magic? From its colour and small size I 
should say it was a weasel, one of the 
smallest, though, at the same time, the most 
bloodthirsty of our English carnivora. 

These little creatures are very common in 
the neighbourhood of woods, where they 
make heavy attacks on young rabbits, 
pheasants, and other animals. 

It-is a great destroyer of rats. voles, and 
field mice, and thereby materially helps the 
farmer by ridding him of some of his most 
troublesome pests, though it does, occasion- 
ally, levy toll in the shape of young chicken. 

The stoat differs from the weasel by being 
larger, having a longer tail, which is tipped 
with black, and also in changing its summer 
suit for a white winter one. 

Like the former, it is very ferocious, and 
will attack animals much larger than itself. 

The marshy ground is well adapted for the 
growth of water-loving plants, and we may 
get the roots of the yellow iris, branched burr 
reed, and several others. 

It is too early in the year for the flowers, 
but in the months of July and August we 
may gather them by handfuls. 

Here, too, the frog and toad hunt for 
insects and worms, and during the cool of 
the evening—especially after a shower of 
rain—we shall find plenty of these creatures 
after the slugs, moths, and caterpillars. 

Those high moundsof earth have evidently 
just been thrown up by the mole, another 
most interesting animal to study, although 
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from the fact of its burrowing in the earth 
it is a difficult being to keep in captivity. 

In dry weather, however, the mole fre- 
quently comes to the surface to seek for 
water, for it is a great drinker. 

During hay harvest they appear to hunt on 
the surface of the ground underneath the 
hay for the countless insects that harbour 
there. 

I recollect on one occasion a terrier of 
mine catching four in one field, three of 
which were white, or rather yellowish-white. 

I have purposely omitted birds in this our 
ramble, as it is the close season for singing 
birds, and therefore we must leave their 
nests and eggs untouched. 

The time is getting on. So we had better 
retrace our steps to the pond, where our 
companions appear to be having a good time, 
judging from the way they are moving about 
and the occasional shouting we hear. So we 
will stroll back through the meadow and 
gather a few of those lovely marsh marigolds, 
which grow by the side of the brook. 

What beautiful flowers they are, and how 
cool their shining green leaves look in the 
bright sunlight ! 

Do you notice that tree growing by the 
side, the bark of which is remarkably bur- 
rowed and corky ? It is the maple, the wood 
of which is much prized by cabinet-makers 
for taking a beautiful polish. 

Amongst the hobbies of the Roman grandees 
was one of getting tables made from rare and 
curious pieces of maple wood, which were 
extremely costly. 

Their wives had similarly extravagant 
tastes with regard to jewels and dresses, and 
when their husbands found fault with the 
dressmaker’s bill or the goldsmith’s account, 
and read the lady a severe lecture on her 
extravagance, the lady would smilingly re- 
tort by pointing to the costly maple wood 
table, and this was called ‘turning the 
tables " on their husbands. 

But see, we have arrived at the pond 
where we left our companions, so we will 
leave our examination of the captives till we 
have rested and partaken of the lunch which 
we brought with us from home. 
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Problem No. 586. 
By F. G. Conway. 
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| WHITE, | 6+11=17 pieces. 


White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


SoLuTIoN or No. 584.—1, Kt—B 5, K xR. 
2, Kt—B 6 (ch.), K moves to one of three 
squares in the B file, and 3, the Q mates at 
KB sq. 

No. 585.—J. H. Blackburne played 1, R x 
B f. K—R 2. 2,Q—Q81, R—Kt 3. 3, Q x 
R t, and continued checking, giving mate on 
the sixteenth move; a great feat, for we are 
not aware that so long a mate in blindfold 
play has ever been announced before or after. 
If 1, the R had been taken, Mr. B. would 
easily have given mate on the eighth move 
Ly checking on Q3, R7, R 6, K 6, Q 6, K 6, 
and Q B 5. The move 3, R x R, will produce 
a mate in 8 moves, for 


3. RxR P x R (or a, b, c) 
4. QxQP Q—Q 8 t (or d) 
5. BxQ P x Kt (or e) 

6. Q—K 7t K—Kt 3 

l Bat KxB 

8. Q—B 7 mate 


(a) Q—Q 8 (ch.). 4. (or B x O), R 
K Kt sq. (or f, g). 5, R R, KxR. 6, Q xP, 
followed by Q x R P (or if K—R 2, Q—B 6, 
and mate on Kt 7). (f) R—K sq. 5, Q xP, 
etc. (7) R—Q sq. 5, R—Kt 7 (ch.), K—R sq. 
6, Q—Q 3, ete. The above 4, Bx Q, has 
fewer variations. 

(5) Q—B 7. 4,R—Kt7 ff. KR sg. 5, 
R—R7 t, K—Kt s. 6, Kt—B 6t, K—B sq. 
7, Q x P mate. 

(c) P—K B 4. 4, Q« B P, etc. 

(d) PxKt. 5, OK 7 f, K—Kt sq., and 
the B's give mate. 

(e) R-K Kt sq. 6, Q—Q 7, KR Sq. 
7, B—Q 4 f, R- Kt 2. 8, Qx R mate. 

The author's moves are 4, R.K 7 7. K— 
Kt sg. 5, B- K 6 f. K- B sd. 6, R-B 7 f, 
K — K sq. 7, Kt—B 6 f, K—Q sq. 8, R— 
Q7t,K-Bsq. 9, R RP t, K—Kt sq. 10, 
Kt—Q7 t, K—B sq. 11, Kt—B 5 t, K—Q sq. 
12, R- 7 f, K—B sq. 13, RK B7 t, K— 
Q sq. 14, Kt- Kt 7t, K- K sq. 15, Kt x 
P t, K—Q sq. 16, B or R mates. 


Onr;vAny.— Max Lange, born at Magdeburg 
on August 7, 1832, died at Leipzig on Decem- 
ber 8, 1899. Dr. Lange published several 
books on problems and games, and was not 
only a strong player, but als» a elever com- 
poser, as this five-mover proves: White, K— 
K sq.; Q—Q 7; Rs—Q B 8 and K Kt 5; 
Bs—Q 5 and K Kt 2; Kts— BZ and K3, 
P- K R 4. Black, K K B 5; Q—Q R 4; 
R—K B 2; Bs—K 2 and K R 4: Kts— 
Q Kt 4 and 5; Ps—Q 4and K Kt3. White 
gives up Kt, B, R, and Q by forcing the Kt to 


move from b4 to d5, e8, c4, and d2, and 
then the Kt mates on d5. Thus the three 
great L's—Lange, Lasa, and Linde—have 
passed away, but their books remain, namely, 
Problems by Lange, Games by Lasa, and 
History by Linde, 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


JULY. 


By Dn. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon 
Loft, Aviary, Rabbitry, Kennel, and Garden. 


Tux Boy HIMSELF.—I read with pleasure, the other 
day, how greatly improved in health and physique 
our troops at the front were, from what might be calied 
enforced exercise. Even those who were on short 
commons did not appear to suffer, in spite of the fact 
that they had been exposed to the weather by night 
and by day, and sleeping on the hard, and often wet 
ground. We learn a lesson from all this: we learn that 
when men and boys are obliged to obey the laws of 
health, they rapidly improve, However, it is boys and 
not men I have to preach to at present. Well, I 1nust 
presume that my readers are desirous of growing up 
strong and wiry— not fat and fozzy. A fat boy is of 
little use in this country, although in the wills of 
Bolivia, in Tierra del Fuego, and many parts of Africa, 
he is said to be greatly relished as a cold side dish! 
But it is strong and wiry you want to be. All right ; 
then two or three of the laws of health you must obey 
and keep on obeying. You don't need medicine, you 
don't need mucli change of diet though you must steer 
clear of feasting on pudding and dumplings - but, to 
begin with, you do require self-will or ability to 
conquer self. If you have that, you have fallen heir to 
one of the most valuable possessions in the world. 
Your self-will will enable you to go to bed early —tlie 
earlier the better, and therefore to bestir yourself in 
the morning. That same self-will will lead you, hero- 
like, to take your morning tub,and a good walk, or run, 
or both combined before breakfast. It will lead you 
also to despise the weather. A perfect boy is built to 
stand all weather. Only old wives and weaklings are 
afraid of wet feet and draughts of fresh air: it is only old 
wives, female or male, who coddle themselves over fires 
heating one side of the body at the expense of the other. 
I do not believe—to give you my own experience—tliat 
from the age of five till fifteen I ever had anything else 
but wet feet, and was never a bit the worse ; asa boy, 
Inoreover, and even as a young man, I slept out of doors 
in summer time as often as not, with only my plaid for 
covering, and to keep the investigating earwigs nway 
from my bare knees, my pillow a collie dog or a bundle 
of heather. But dear me! how fiesh I used to be at 
sunrise, and how much my doggie and I used to enjoy 
a dip in the cool, almost icy, streamlet, and wliat 
appetites we both had for our porridge and cream! 
Well, you must conquer self ; you must resist tempta- 
tions of all kinds; you must train constantly, and the 
more outside exercise you take the better. Do not lot 
this be one-sided. Learn to use your left arm as much 
and as easily as your right. Bicycle if you like, but 
for every reason do not spurt. It your heart once gets 
stretched you will be very much of an invalid all your 
life, and very likely grow up a * shargar," which means 
a poor, weak, dead-and-alive little vision of a man. with 
no more colour in his face than a Spanish fowl—with no 
more biceps than a drumstick, and legs like those of a 
bedroom chair. Allexercise should be regulated and 
regular. Fresh air constant. I need not tell you not 
to smoke, unless you want to be hen-hearted. Early 
rising, early to bed, fresh air constantly, and exercise 
all day long. Stick to these and take your matutinal 
tub, and I'l wager my Highland bonnet you'll be a 
different lad in six months’ time, and just as happy as 
you shall be healthy. 


THE PouLTRY RUN.—It is to be hoped that every- 
thing is now going on well in the run. I believe the 
fault will rest with yourself if it be quite the reverse. 
But eggs should still be abundant enough. A very 
wise boy said, once upon a time, that it was & down- 
right sbame the eggs should always be cheap when tlie 
hens were * dropping them all over the show.“ But I 
guess that same boy didn't object to new-laid eggs for 
breakfast. Another boy said there must be something 
the matter with his fowls because when he took a nice 
warm egg from a nest before the hen had done cackling 
nbout it, and had that egg boiled, he found milk all 
round the red. But that was proof positive that the 
egg was new-laid. And how delightful such eggs are 
for breakfast with a morsel of nicely fried and curled 
bacon, a white morning roll and fresh butter ! A boy, 
if he wants to put on muscle, can't do better than 
drink half-a-pint of nice milk after this and leave tea 
and coffee to his elders. 

Read again the“ Doings for June,” please, and be 
extra careful with your run this month and next, for 
if itis not very clean, or if the fowl-house itself becomes 
malodorous, you may have diarrhoea among your 
favourites—and no more eggs after that. Chaik inthe 
roft morning food and a bit of rusty iron in the water 
will cure this if—and only if—you clean the house and 
run, and sprinkle Izal as a disinfectant. Feed chickens 
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well, cooping the hen out on the grass and feeding her 
trequently, also. Don't keep non-paying fowls, Begia 
to weed out now, just fatten and kill for the market, | 


Tne PIGEON LorT.—Read June “Doings” again. | 
They are full of good hints for the health of you 
feathered stock. Shows will be commencing sn. 
Well, lucky are ron if you have unything good enough 
to win. To those boys who have already gainel 
pigeon-loft experience by keepiug the more ordinary 
forts such as pouters, fantails or tumblers, I woui 
now say read up back volumes of “ B.O.P.” and stuir 
fancy pigeons, and be ambitious, with the very laudable 
ambition of breeding good prize stock, for these alone 
will really pay. Ordinary pigeons do very well as pets 
or for pies, but they don't fetch much of a price in tle 
market, hardly, indeed, the value of the food they hare 
eaten. 

Never miss a chance of looking at good birds, either 
privately or at shows. But read your“ B.O.P.” Annuais 
first, and study the plates therein ; these will give you 
some idea, anyhow, of what a good bird should be hke. 
It would be as well, moreover, to begin planning eut a 
new garden pigeonry or pigeon-loft. There is really a 
deal to be done in either if you would be successiul. 


THE AVIARY.—Canary-breeding should end about 
now. lonly hope you have done well. Iam certain, 
anyhow, that you have gained some experience, and it | 
you have taken notes this can be turned to gol 
account next season, 


THE RABBITRY.— There is plenty of green food now, 
and I ought to remind you that it should not be given 
either too damp or too dry. Rabbits in good health no 
not, as a rule, drink water ; some should be put in the 
hutch, nevertheless, In the green food they ger, 
Nature supplies enough liquid for tbeir usc. Ever; 
hutch should have in it—not too high for the buunir = 
to reach—a little hay-rack, and the hav in this should 
be tlie sweetest procurable, Let everything be c'ean, | 
and permit your pets to get out every day for a 
scamper and to enjoy the sunshine, If you do so they 
Will consider that they have a very kind and thoughtful , 
master, and they will not befar wrong. Mind to groo 
regularly long-haired rabbits, 


THE KENNEL.— To permit a dog to get too fat shos s 


. great carelessness. No dog will become so if judicious): 


fed. Spratt's biscuits are beyond praise, but I give my 
dogs meat as well—fresh boiled sheep's head and brett, 
and boiled bullock's lichts, with now and then some 
liver. Exercise is most essential. | 


THE GARDEN.— Plant kevil and cabbage. These will 
always come in handy, anyhow. But they may nei 
water frequently. In dry weather we must water 
everything freely. If your window boxes are not now | 
in full bloom, and your beds and borders too, it will 
show bad gardening. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK, 


THE VALUES OF VARIOUS 
COINS. 


ONE frequently sees mention in the newspapers of 
various coins strange to^the Englishman. One sees, 
for instance, that the Chinese Government paid so 
many tael, or the Turkish Government owed so many 
T£ or E£ ; but in no case is the value of these strange 
moneys given. The following are the values of sume 
of the best unknown strange coins, as given by a 
writer in the “ Bazaar”: 

A China tael contains 10 mace, or 100 conderin, or 
1,000 cash, and its value is in English money 65. 62 . 

In Brazil the gold piece is 10 milreis, and is worth 
M.2s.5Md. The silver coin, a milreis, coutaius I. 
reis, aud is worth 28. (3d. 

Chili, Columbia, and Uruguay have the doubloon. or 
5-pesa piece, worth 18s, 94.; ] pesa, which contains 
100 centavos, being worth 3s, 1144. 

Denmark, Norway, and Sweden havea gold 10-krone 
piece, worth only 115. 0}d., and the crown itself, which 
contains 100 bre, is only worth 1s. (Ad. 

Egypt deals in piastres, 100 of which, each worth 
24d.. go to make the Egyptian £ (E£1), whose value is 
Id. Os. 33d. 

Holland, the Netherlands, and Java have two go'd 
coins—tle ducat, worth 9s. 44d, and the 10-flomn 
piece, worth 16s. 61d. They also have a rixdaler. cow- 
taining 24 florins, and whose value is 4s. 2d. (the same 
as the American dollar); and a fiorin, which contains 
100 cents, is worth 1s. Sd. 

Witli even the coinage of India many people are nn- 
familiar. The gold coin is the mohur, which coutains 
15 rupees, and is worth 17. 9s. 244. : a rupee contis 
16 annas, or 64 pice, or 192 pies, and is worth 1. 105 i. 

Japan deals in yens, and yens contain 100 sens cel. 
the value of the former being 4s. 34d. They have a 
gold piece, too, the 10-yen piece, worth 22. 0s. 1134. 

If we except the American double eagle, whieh is not 
coined now, Portugal has the most valuable gold ce: 
made. It is called a coróa, and contains 10 milreis its 
value being 27. 4s. 424. When dealing in reis, by the » ay, 
it is well to know whether they nre Brazilian or Portu- 
guese, for the latter coin is worth a hundredth part of 
4id.. whereas the former is worth one-thousandth part 
ot 2s, 024, 

The Russian rouble is worth 3s. 24., and is divisible 
into 100 kopecs ; and the tchetvertak is equivalent to 
t-rouble. 

Lastly, we might mention that ip Spain the doubloon 
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is worth 12. 0s. 7Àd., and contains 100 reals ; and the 
peseta, which contains 100 centimos, is worth 83d. ; 
wlpist the pound Turkish (T£1) is 100 piastres, euch 
worth 2d., it being worth 18s. 024. itself. In Tunis, 
however, the piastre is worth 6d., ao that it is well to 


know the difference. 


SOMETHING LIKE A NAME. 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL tells in Blackwood ™ that 
on March 2, 1888, the following telegram was handed in 
for delivery at the post-office of Chepstow: Going to 
Lianfairpwllgungwllgogerhwllelydiligogogoch ; shall be 
Lome by 4 30." 

The postmaster, thinking that there was more than 
a fair penn'orth of consonants in the name. referrcd it 
to his surveyor, who wrote back: “It is an attempt at 
the name [of a village in Ang!esey], but is evidently 
not written by a Welshman; the spelling is incorrect, 
and, but for the joke of the thing, the ordinary abbrevia- 
tion—Llanfairpwll—would have been better. The 
full name correctly written I give below—Llanfairpwll- 
gwyngyllgogerchwyrnydrobwillaudisilliogogogoch.“ 


A DAYS 


SPORT 


THE B. O. P.“ LIST OF 
CRICKET FIXTURES FOR THE 
MONTH OF JULY. 


M. C. C. AND GROUND. 


2. Lord's — v. Oxford University. 

$. Lord's Oxford v. Cambridge. 

9. Lord's — v. Minor Counties. 

Lord's Eton v. Harrow. (Two days.) 
. Lord's Gentlemen v. Players. 

26. Lord's—»v. Worcestershire. 


THE WEST INDIANS. 


2. Leicester—v. Leicestershire, 
9. Nottingham — v. Notts. 

. In Wiltshire— v. Wiltshire. 

. Manchester—v. Lancashire. 

. Derby—vr. Derbyshire. 

23. Stoke—r. Staffordshire. 

. Southampton—v. Hampshire. 
. Oval— v. Surrey. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


. Lord's. v. Oxford. 
. Liverpool—*. Liverpool and District. 


«o a 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


2. Lord's—r. M.C.C. and Ground. 
b. Lord's- t. Cambridge. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


^*, Trowbridge—v. Wiltshire. 
àv, Bt. Albans—-». Hertfordshire. 
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17. 
25. 
30. 


19. 


DERBYSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


. Derby—v. Worcestershire. 

. Derby—e. West Indians. 

. Birmingham—v. Warwickshire. 
. Derby -v. Leicestershire, 

. Glossop—e. Lancashire. 


ESSEX COUNTY CLUB. 


. Southampton—r. Hampshire. 

. Oval Second XI. r. Surrey Second XT. 

. Leyton—Second XI. v. Hampshire Second XI. 
. Leyton—r. Surrey. 

. Leyton—r. Hampshire, 

. Lord's r. Middlesex. 

8. Leyton—v. Kent. 


GLAMORGAN COUNTY CLUB, 


. Card. fr. Surrey Second XI. 
. In Glamorgan—v. Devon. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


. Bristol —r. Dublin University. 
. Gloucester—v. Worcestershire. 
. Nottingham—e. Notts. 
Bradford — t. Yorkshire, 
Manchester —r. Lancashiro. 


HAMPSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


Southampton r. Essex. 


Leyton Second XI. r. Essex Second XI. 


. Alton Second XI. r. Surrey Second XI. 
. Portsmouth. Yorkshire. 

. Brighton— r. Sussex. 

. Leyton — r. Essex. 

Southampton — r. Somerset. 
Southampton — r. West Indians. 


HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


Watford—v. Northamptonshire. 
Bishop's Stortford—e. Norfolk. 
Watford—r. Cambridgeshire. 

St. Albans—oc. Buckinghamshire 


KENT COUNTY CLUB. 


. Leeds—r. Yorkshire. 

. Brighton—Second XI. v. Sus:ex Second XI. 

. Trent Bridge—v. Notts. 

. Catford—Cinbd and Ground e. Private Banks. 

. Blackheath—r. Somersetshire. 

. Oval—r. Surrey. 

. Tunbridge Wells—Second XI. v. Sussex Second XT. 
. Leyton—v. Essex. 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


. Liverpool—r. Somersetshire. 

. Manchester —t. Sussex. 

. Worcester—r. Worcestershire. 

. Birmingham—r. Warwickshire. 
. Manchester—r. West Indians. 

. Manchester—r. Yorkshire. 
Leicester — r. Leicestershire. 

. Manchester— t. Gloucestershire. 
. Glossop— r. Derbyshire. 


LEICESTERSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


. Leicester—v. West Indlans. 
. Oval—e. Surrey. 

. Leicester—t. Sussex. 

. Lord’s—e. Middlesex. 

. Leicester—v. Lancashire. 

. Derby—r. Derbyshire. 

. Leicester—v. Warwickshire. 


LONDON COUNTY CLUB. 


Birmingham—v. Warwickshire. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY CLUB. 


. Lord's—r. Leicestershire. 

3. Lord's v. Essex. 

. Brighton—v, Sussex. 

. Worcester—v. Worcestershire. 

. Lord's - Second XI. e. Sussex Second XI. 


16. 
30. 


17. 
30. 


19. 


18. 
23. 


20. 
25. 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


. Watford—v. Hertfordshire. 


Lichfield—r. Staffordshire. 


. Darlington—r. Durham. 


Newcastle—v. Northumberland. 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY CLUB, 


. Cimbridge -r. Cambridgeshire. 


Newcastle—ve. Cambridgeshire. 
Neweastle—ov. Northamptonshire. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


. Nottingham—e. Sussex. 
Scarborough. Yorkshire. 
. Nottingham — v. 
. Nottingham—r. Kent. 

. Nottingliam—e. Gloucestershire, 
. Nottingham—v. Yorkshire, 


West Indians. 


SOMERSETSIIIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


. Liverpool r. Lancashire. 


Blavkheath—e. Kent. 
Southampton—c, Hampshire. 


STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


Lichfield—r. Northamptonshire. 
Stoke—c. West Indians. 


SURREY COUNTY CLUB. 


Birmingham—e. Warwickshire. 
Oval—Second XI. v. Essex Second XI. 
Oval—r. Leicestershire. 


. Oval—Gentlemen v. Players. 
. Alton—Second XI. e. Hants Second XI. 

. Ley ton— t. Essex. 

. Cardiff —Second XI. e. Glamorganshire. 

. Brighton—r. Sussex. 

. Swinaon—Second XI. v. Wiltshire. 

. Oval—v. Kent. 

. Oval—r. Yorkshire (Brockwell's Benefit). 
. Cio, don—Surrey Colts v. 


Whitgift Grammar 
School, 


SUSSEX COUNTY CLUB. 


Nottingham—r. Notts. 
Manchester—v. Lancashire. 
Sheffleld— v. Yorkshire. 


. Leicester— r. Leicestershire, 
. Brighton—e. Hampshire. 

. Brighton — v. Surrey. 

. Brighton—e. Middlesex. 


Lord's—Second XI. r. Middlesex Second XI. 


WARWICKSHIRE COUNTY CLUD. 


„Birmingham v. Surrey. 

. Birmingham - r. Laucashire, 

. Birmingham—rt. London County. 
. Birmingham—r. Derbyshire. 

. Leicester— v. Leicestershire. 


WILTSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


Swindon—r. Surrey Second XI. 
Trowbridge—v. Buckinghamshire. 


WORCESTERSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


Derby - v. Derbyshire. 

. Worcester — r. Lancashire. 

. Gloucester— t. Gloucestershire. 
. Worcester—r. Yorkshire. 

. Lord's— v. M.C.C. and Ground. 
. Worcester.—v. Middlesex. 


YORKSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


. Leeds— v. Kent. 
. Searborough— v. Notts. 
. Sheffield — t. Sussex. 


Manchester—Second XI. r. Lanes. Second XI, 


. Portsmouth—e. Hampshire. 


Worcester—v. Worcestershire. 


. Manchester—^*. Lancashire. 

. Bradford—e. Gloucestershire. 
. Oval— v. Surrey. 

. Nottingham—v. Notts. 

. Leeds—Second XI. e. Norfolk. 
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Ourrer.—Your mast is much too far forward, and 
your bowsprit is at least three times too long. Your 
boat is not properly balanced if she will not sail on 
the wind without any rudder at all. You want the 
rudder merely for reaching or running, not for wind- 
ward work. 


H. A. A.—Apply for prospectus to the Central Technical 
College, Exhibition Road, s.w. That will tell you 
pretty well what is required at the least. 


H. Kxicur.—The sons of men in the regiment always 
have the preference, but you might have a chance. 
You will have to enlist in the usual way. The 
cavalry depót is at Canterbury, but you would 
probably ascertain what you want by asking at the 
urderly room of your barracks, 


H. B. Newsam.—The king's gambit is formed by play- 
ing the pawn to king's bishop's fourth at the se ond 
move. Ifthe pawn be taken, the next move forms 
the king's knight’s gambit if the knight goes to 
hishop's third, or the king's bishop’s gambit if the 
bishon goes to queen's bisnop's fourth. 


Munter. -The junior appointments at the observa- 
torie: are open to public competition, and particulars 
of tliem are given in guides to tlie Civil Service, and 
zan also be obtained by applying to the Secretary of 
the Civil Service Commission, Victoria Street. 


N. Q. R.—North Borneo Company an British South 
Atrica Company. The law for the whites is English: 
that for the natives is native modified as to its 
punishments so as to bring it within civilised lines. 
Ail such enterprises are under the Colonial Office. 


Nova Scotian and F. S. Corspy.—-‘ How to mike a 
Canadian Canoe" is in Part VII. of ouc " Indoor 
Games," the price of which is sixpence. 


WoopncuTrEn, —1. The bowling analysis is kept in the 
squares on the scoring sheet. Each square is devoted 
to au over, and in it vou should record every ball 
bowled. If there are five balls to the over, put an 
entry in each of the four corners and one in the 
centre; if there are six balls vou must bave two 
rows of three. If no run is scored you enter a 0, if 
l or 20r 3, you enter them in the same way, and so 
with the extras. The total score of the batting 
should be the same as what you get from the bowl- 
ing. A properly printed scoring sbeet is so clear 
that there is no difficulty in understauding it. 2. A 
bowling average gives the number of overs, the 
number of maidens, the namber of runs, aud the 
number of wickets taken ; and by dividing the runs 
by the wickets you get the average number of runs 
for each wicket. 3. Cross of Liverpool. 


R. J. C, — The articles on “A Small Power Boiler and 
how to build it" were in the February, Marcli, and 
April parts for 1898. 


C. H. SugrriELD.—We have had several coloured 
plates of Butterflies and Moths, but they are ail out 
of print. The last plate of Butterflies was in the 
part for August 1896 ; the last plate of Moths was in 
the part for June 1898. 


D. C. L.— The stamps are worth only waste-paper prices, 


Ao" what you call “silver” paper is equally value- 
ess. 
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“TELEPHONE LAID ON FROM "MU 


HOME TO HId OFFICE. JACK m 


e Areyou there ho thar 
you, Paler? | say, would 
mind bnnaing home 

the BOP from Town ?— 

-yes, be Monthly Parl— Im 

awfully shorlof cash —— , 


Thanks very much. Good: Bye! | 


E. E.—No, we cannot give more coloured plates with 
the weekly numbers than we do. You have some 
advantages in taking the paper in weekly that 
monthly readers have to forego, and they naturally 
receive compensation in getting the coloured plates 
earlier than you do—that is all. You weekly readers 
can, by a small payment, secure the whole of the 
plates in a packet at tlie completion of each volume. 


J. C.—1. We have not yet reprinted any of Mr. Rer's 
stories in book form, but hope soon to do so. 2. As 
regards your handwriting. settle the question in tbe 
most practical of all ways by enteriug for our writing 
competitions. 


PATTERN MAKER and J. W. HicnH.—The weight of a 
yellow pine pattern compared with the casting in 
metal is as follows: multiply by 16 for cast iron, 
by 17:3 for steel, by 18 for copper, and by 25 for 
lead. A cubic foot of vel ew pine weighs 29 lb., of 
red pine 41, of ash 50, of beech 43, of birch 44, of 
cedar 31, of elm 37, ot larch 35, of mahogany 50, of 
oak 58, and of teak 41. 


N. WILson and H. Cox.—See the article on making a 
Graph in the eighth part of our * Indoor Games.” 


MitTRic.—The object of the metric system is to simplify 
calculations, and you are not likely to find more 
about it in any arithmetic than what you have got. 
The rules are obvious, and as to examples you can 
make them by the hundred for yourself. 


J. B.—Ask at the nearest Sailors’ Home. 
If you are an East-ender, go to the 
Mercantile Marine Office at Poplar, the 
place which hoists the blue ensign 
with a ship in the fly. You can see it 
as you go along on the tram. 


P. Apams.—The examinations are ad- 
vertised in »The Civil Service Ga- 
zette," published at 12 Fetter Lane, 
„nd in the London daily newspapers. 
You have only to order the book 
through a bookseller, giving him the 

ublisher’s name, as you happen to 
now it. You will find Stanford’s 
“ Handbook to Government Situa- 
tions " of use to you. 


W. E. B.—As a beginner you could not 
do better than study the chess section 
in * Indoor Games,” Part IV., which is 
published by us, price sixpence, 


AN OLD READER.—In all cases recruits 
for Colonial Police must enlist in the 
colony, but you can get information 
at the London offices of the colonies 
in Victoria Street, Westminster. 


F. Moysey.—You would probably get 
the lenses for the cartoon show from 
Messrs, Dollond, Ludgate Hill (corner 
of Pilgrim Street). 


T. A. JAQUEs.—It would not warp if 
you used glue. To prevent it warp- 
ing, paste a sheet of paper on the 
other side of the board, so that the 
two sides dry at the same time. This 
holds good in all cases of mounting 
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H. A. VixE.— You will find nearly all you want to 
know about the Coliseum in the article * Amphi- 
theatre” in the Penny Cyclopedia that is in almost 
every library. There is also a description of it in 
the concluding pages of Gibbon's “ Decline and 
Fall.” with the references. None of the so-called 
* Latin classics“ have much to say about it. 


J. PrruER.— To make a vowel index, split each letter 
up into vowels, thus : Aa, Ae, Ai, Ao. Au, Ay, and 
subdivide these as much as you think neeedful. 
Thus if you were to halve your vowels your first two 
divisions will be Aa to Aak, and Aal to Aaz. Then 
make your entries according to the first vowel in 
them : thus Abraham will come into the first, and 
Analogy into the second group. You will find is 
work easily enough after the first few minutes. 


V. E. GALLoway.—Possibly the cheapest would be 
vegetable black, with boiled oil and a little varnish, 
adding a touch of driers to make it dry uniformly. 
Do not use raw linseed oil with it, or it will never 
dry. The handiest mixture is vegetable black and 
gold size ; but gold size is not cheap. 


STRENGTHENING NERVES AND CIRCULATION (Hopeial 
and others).—Get * Boy's Own Book of Health and 
Strength,” 2s. 6d. Jarrold, publisher, Norwich. 


Most CRUEL (Poultry).—You ought almost to be 
flogged for keeping hens in such a pen. No wond-- 
they fight, What cruei ignorance! 
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Puzzle: 


prints and such things, Find the boy who has NOT seen the ** B. C. F. Extra SUMMER Noung! 
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‘PRETTY POLLY ~: 
A VOYAGE OF STIR AND STRESS. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 

Author of “ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” The Convict 


Ship,” * The Frozen Pirate,” etc, 


(Ilustrated by G. E. ROBERTSON.) 


Í 
CHAPTER XII.—THE ‘“‘ MOBY DICK." 
1 living quarters of the merchant ap- 
prentice or midshipman on board ship 


are not the gun-room of a man-of-war, be- 
cause sometimes these quarters are very 
much more comfortable, light, and airy 
than the average gun-room, and sometimes 
they are so shockingly bad indeed in dirt, 
gloom, and limitations, that the worst gun- 
room in the British Navy is a Garden of 
Eden compared with an Irish bog—a kennel 
in which the sleeping dog will excite the 
i a Lo / "t pity of a savage used to the warm, dry 
URP M f HEX £i WAF BN UU shelter of caves, and houses like beehives. 


; "Ty, it ou, 
Vs a AMI The midshipmen's berth aboard the City 
%%% 


of Melbourne, for the privilege of sleeping 


I i f ye i iit sa ji i Vil i | |l hi 3 ~N : — 2 — 8 
7% % f e eee, NN / in which the shipowner charged the boys 
5779 HT MT RATHI eae à 
166 %% If i ll A MENT | IAR f the fares of first-class passengers, was a 
| | T | | i IET. — See = L , 
10 | V Mago 0 E ONU es i bulk-headed space in the ‘tween-decks, 
M 10 ee W | wind INA NA es hs shaped like a coffin; gigantie enough to 


8 E / 7 'ecelv les Welve y y e M 
% 7 m. . receive the bodies of twelve young gentle 
— bacis | 2 s men in twelve little coffins called bunks, 
ranged in a double tier on either hand and 


Crash!“ 
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divided by a table a trifle wider than a 
lank. This miserable den was lighted 
y two small ports or scuttles of thick 

glass in the ship's side, but as one of 
these embrasures was blocked by a pair 
of trousers, and the other by & small 
pile of books, you saw by no better light 
than the sooty flame of an oil-lamp shaped 
like a cheap tin coffee-pot. 

Four young gentlemen were lying or 
sitting in their bunks smoking, when 
Daniell and the boys, conducted by Sedger, 
entered this dismal den. 

* What do you think of our drawing- 
room ? said Sedger. It's not so dusty, 
is it? 

* How many of you turn in at once 
down here? asked Lothian, gasping. 

A youngster sucking a pipe in his bunk 
answered through his nose, * We are six 
in & watch." 

“ Are those your provisions ? ” inquired 
Smeaton, kicking & cask of moist sugar 
that stood alongside a cask of flour in a 
recess under a sort of dresser furnished 
with tin dishes, pannikins, and so forth. 

„We each pay ten guineas mess-money," 
said another youngster in a bunk, “and 
those two casks, and those tins of pre- 
served spuds," pointing to about a dozen 
red square tins, “are all we get for the 
money outside the ship’s grub.” 

* Which is worms and weevils,” said 
one of the midshipmen who was lying 
down, and who seemed too languid to sit 
up and stare at the visitors. 

It was hot down here, and the sensation 
of heat was increased not only by the 
character of the light but by the flavour 
of the thing that made the light. 

“Are all lower-deck midshipmen's 
berths as sweet as this? said Daniell. 

„This is heavenly compared with the 
last I was in," replied Sedger. 

Are you going to sea after this inspec- 
tion, Lothian ? ' asked Daniell, laughing. 

* No; I'll build ships for other people 
to live in," was the answer. Let's clear 
out of this, Sedger!’’ and they returned 
on deck by a perpendicular ladder 
through a square hole called the booby- 
hatch. 

Captain Tucker, having been told by 
Mr. Jones that Bray was the son of a 
shipowner, was not only very polite to 
him, but even extended his courtesy to 
the boy's messmates. 

It was four o'clock—eight bells of the 
first dog-watch. The people who were 
going to amuse their companions aboard 
were a portion of a company of music- 
hall singers who had been giving enter- 
tainments in Australia. With them were 
several musicians, long-haired persons, 
two of them of the cloak-and-guitar type 
of face. The crew climbed into the 
rigging to see and listen. The steerage 
passengers crowded tke forecastle and 
made a sort of sixpenny gallery of it. 
The sun rolled a carpet-like length of gold 
over the varnished sea. The boundless 
white atmosphere was so hushed that vou 
seemed to find an element of human sus- 
pense in it, as though some mighty view- 
less presence had hollowed its visionary 
cheeks in a deep respiration and was 
waiting for a signal to breathe. 

The chairs and benches in front of the 
raised stage were speedily filled. A mid- 
shipman was sent into the mizzentop to 
keep a look-out, and the mate of the ship 
walked the deck under him. There were 
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two or three pleasant colonial ladies 
among the passengers, and they purposely 
sat with our four boys, dividing them to 
ask kind questions and to volunteer the 
delivery of letters or messages personally, 
as they were all going to London and 
would be stopping there for some months. 
It was like returning home and calling 
with your mother and sister on some 
friends, to talk to these ladies about 
London, the picture-galleries, English 
school life, and whatever else a boy would 
be able to converse on. 

The musicians began to play. Mrs. 
Dan Coster stepped from behind the 
picture of the ship and bowed in response 
to the cheers that welcomed her aloft and 
below. She had not changed her attire. 
In fact, it was not convenient to the 
performers to dress for their parts. The 
lady carried on her head the small flower 
garden of a hat I have before referred to. 
Her stout figure was sheathed in a 
material that shifted its dyes as she 
breathed, and moved like the tinctures of 
the glass-emooth swell at sundown. The 
professional spirit was strong in her face 
before she began. She rolled her eyes 
over the men in the rigging, and absorbed 
all the young midshipinen with the 


coquettish, challenging glance of the 
boards. You might easily guess that she 


was about to sing something in the trium- 
phant and heroic line. She aftirmed, to 
the accompaniment of the fiddles, that 
she was one of the girls who helped the 
men who did the work. Whether 
they were pumping for their lives, 
whether they were disarming the yards 
of their terror of torn canvas, whether 
they were all alone by themselves in an 
open boat in a wide wide sea—she was 
one of the girls who gave them the spirit 
they worked with, who filled them with 
thoughts of ome! 

These sentiments wrought the shrouds 
into enthusiasm, and the forecastle yelled 
applause as the lady withdrew. , 

Next came Mr. Moke Allen. His song 
was all about a quarrelsome neighbour 
who lived in Whitechapel. Half his 
days were spent in flinging back the 
cabbage-cuttings and  potato-peelings 
which she threw into his garden over the 
wall, and the other half was passed in 
representing his condition to the police. 
He heightened the imagination of the poet 
by contortions of figure and face, and as 
he sang he paced the stage athwart ship 
somewhat like a second mate at the break 
of the poop when the skipper is on deck, 
and he ceaselessly shifted the posture of 
his cap upon his head. 

The shrouds, the forecastle, the mid- 
shipmen, 
enjoyed this song; indeed the shrouds 
wanted it over again, but the withdrawal 
of Moke Allen and his replacement by 
Mr. Dan Coster silenced the hoarse salt 
throats aloft. 


Captain Tucker's enjoyment of thé 


singing was pitiful. The boy that, m the 
meaning of Wordsworth, was the father, 
chuckled and dimpled through the shell and 
husk of the sea-worn man. Too much of 
landlessness shrinks the capacity of lofty 
delight, and the sailor of old who kept the 
sea for months that ran into years was 
ever young in taste and appreciation. 

Mr. Dan Coster in a powerful voice 
began to sing a patriotic song about the 
Flag and our Empire. He had come to 


and the mizzentop heartily - 


& pause at the end of the first verse when 
a shriek that audibly threaded the noise 
of the musicians broke from the mizzen- 
top. 
On deck there! There's smoke coming 
up out of the fore-hatch.”’ 
“Fire!” bawled a lunatic in the main 
shrouds. 
. This word fire is a sound of horror 
ashore: at sea it soars to the very apex of 
terror. It has that note in it which you 
find in Swinburne's line: 


“God thunders in heaven, and his angels are red 
with the wrath of the Lord.” 


Captain Tucker sprang from his chair 
and rushed down the poop ladder, 
bawling for the chief officer and bo'sun. 
The sailors dropped out of the rigging, 
like flies from the ceiling to the fumes of 
tobacco. As the mate came racing for- 
ward through one side of the picture | 
screen, Mrs. Dan Coster came rushing up 
on to the stage on the other side, and 
screaming “ Fire! Fire!" plunged into 
her husband's bosom and fainted away. 

This was one of the girls who helped 
the men who did the work! 

* Down with this screen, young gentle. 
men," shouted Mr. Paul Jones, who with 
a sailor’s instinct saw how best to help in 
such an emergency as this. 

Certainly that picture of the ship 
would be very much in the road of the 
clear deck which would be wanted if the 
vessel was on fire. ‘Pass your knife 
through the fastenings,” he continued, 
crying “ Don't stop to cast them adrift.” 

The picture that had been secured to 
awning staunchions and to the mizzen- | 
stay was speedily got down. And now 
our young gentlemen observed that Mr. 
Moke Allen had taken a seat in one oi 
the starboard quarter-boats. 

* Come out of that, sir,” shouted Jones 

in & fury of indignation. “Should 1 
come to it, that boat is for the women , 
before you." 
I have paid my fare—I have a right 
to use this boat," stuttered Mr. Moke 
Allen, the flush of whose face was the 
colour of an old drum-skin. 

* Come out of it, before I fling you 
overboard," yelled the mate of th- 
Pretty Polly, making several springs iu 
the direction of the boat. 

Mr. Moke Allen put his leg over the 
gunwale, gained the deck, and seatei 
himself upon the grating abaft the wheei. 
within convenient reach of the boats. 

The ladies had quitted their seats ani 
were standing passively in a little crowd, 
eagerly gazing forward without demon- 
stration of fear, for calmness and resigna- 
tion and dependence upon the offices o: 
those who are men among the other ses 
associated with them are the way c: 
most women in times of distraction and 
terror. It gives me pain therefore to 
record that Mrs. Dan Coster cried “ Fire: ^ 
and swooned away when she ought t» 
have held her head, ay, and forced the 
fiddles to accompany her in another 
inspiriting song to keep up the hearts o: 
the ladies whilst the ship's crew were 
dealing with the cause of the smoke. 

Fortunately it was to prove no serios 
affair. When they lifted the fore-hatch : 
cloud of smoke rose, but no fire could i= 
seen. They manned the hose and wet: 
to work, and the steam that follow: , 
showed that fire was there, but after th- 


i 


hold had been drenched for half an hour 
no steam rose. ‘The mate and the 
carpenter dropped below, and after care- 
ful examination returned with the report 
that the fire was out, and all was well. 
The ship was full of wool in this part of 
her, and no doubt the fire was due to 
spontaneous combustion. 

The picture submitted to our four boys 
during the period occupied in extinguish- 
ing the fire in the fore-hold had been a 
fine illustration of Merchant Service 
discipline, which, as a rule, compared 
with the discipline in the Royal Navy, is 
very lax indeed. But then much must 
be forgiven in the routine of a ship whose 
crew may be about thirty, whilst the 
crew of a man-of-war can be counted 
in hundreds: insomuch that the blue. 
jackets are often in one another's way, 
and unmeaningly tread the deck in 
mocking semblance of “walking away 
with it, as men mount the treadmill. 

The captain had left the fore-hatch in 
charge of the mate, trusting him as a 
sallo, and the mate trusted the crew as 
a seaman will trust seamen he has con- 
trolled and proved: so that everything 
went on quietly forward until the fire 
was extinguished and the ship's safety 
secured ; whilst the captain, standing at 
the break of the poop keeping a steadfast 
eye on what was happening round about 
the fore-hatch, talked to the ladies and 
perfectly tranquillised them, and the only 
three people who had shown fear in that 
vessel, which had undoubtedly been on 
fire, were the lunatic who had shouted 
“Fire!” in the shrouds, Mrs. Dan Coster, 
and Mr. Moke Allen. 

But it was seeing life at sca in more 
ways than one; and as the performance 
had been abruptly brought to a termina- 
tion, and as the sun’s lower limb was by 
this hour closely overhanging the glowing 
waters, Mr. Jones informed the four 
young gentlemen that it was time for 
them to go. So the six midshipmen 
who had pulled the lads aboard re- 
entered the boat along with the third 
mate. 

„Sorry,“ said Captain Tucker in a note 
of rough good-humour as he bade them 
farewell, “that the concert should have 
been interrupted. But at sea, my lads, 
stand by for nothing but the unexpected, 
for that’s bound to come along. And my 
respects to your captain." 

The boys thanked him for his kindness 
and dropped into the boat, and some of the 
ladies waved their handkerchiefs to them 
as they were pulled away. 

A noble picture! ‘Two ships under full 
sail glowing in the scarlet sunset; two of 
the most beautiful and sentient of man’s 
handiwork brooding like swans upon 
their own perfect purple shadows! And 
between, a slice of white boat, black- 
edged, urged by six fibres of fire, towing 
a thread of vellow silk, vital with bending 
forms gorgeous with the  heathenish 
embroidery of the merchant sea life 
where the premium is. 

* She would have made a big blaze," 
said Mr. Jones, looking at the receding 
ship. 

What's her value ? ” asked Daniell. 

“Nothing under a hundred thousand 
pounds,“ answered the third mate. 

„It's not so dusty, is it?" exclaimed 
Sedger, with his moist leer; and his 
grog-blossoms glowed in the light like 
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the poisonous berries which the birds are 
too clever to eat. 

“That fire was well managed,” said 
Bray. “The Pretty Polly couldn't have 
done it better.“ 

“Two pannikins of water would put 
you out," said a midshipman. 

“Wait till I’m mate, and I'll talk to 
you," said Bray in his swift speech. 
“Two pannikins! Why there's a chap 
aboard your ship that couldn't tell me 
where the flying jib-stay sets up.” 

“We're not all Britannia cadets,” 
exclaimed the bow oar, greasy with heat. 

This remark brought them alongside 
the Pretty Polly. 

When the sun went down the empty 
atmosphere put you in mind of Herman 
Melville’s description of an intense 
copper calm “like a universal yellow 
lotus leisurely unfolding its measureless 
leaves upon the sea," and this was an 
image the mind could feel, as it was one 
of the linked analogies of the soul and 
Nature. For what exists in Nature that 
does not exist in the soul? And no 
matter how fanciful Nature may be in 
her presentments, the soul will interpret 
them, be the configuration what it may, 
beast, bird, flower, tree, or star of heaven. 

Then the noiseless twilight came along, 
but the first shrouding of the brig by the 
night was accompanied by tho rustling of 
pinions aloft. A little wind was shaking 
the wings of the Pretty Polly; it was 
presently a deeper breathing; the sweet 
and cool music of broken waters, soft as 
the melodies awakened in glasses played 
upon and heard afar, put the sails to 
sleep; and with gaining heels the little 
ship floated onwards till she fled, and 
next morning found her with a strong 
breeze off the port beam and the Equator 
close aboard. In very good style did she 
measure the space betwixt her and the 
frothing blue tip of the South-east Trade 
Wind; this glorious breeze she entered, 
hauling it taut into the shouting cloths 
by bowline and brace, and nothing what- 
ever happened to mitigate the severity 
of the sameness of the sea.life the brig 
had swept into in the South Atlantic. 

But I must here record that Daniell's 
sight continued to improve without in the 
smallest degree exalting his opinion of 
the Merchant Service as a vocation for a 
gentleman. He would talk this over with 
the others. Lothian agreed with him: it 
might be that instead of choosing the pro- 
fession of civil engineer he would en- 
deavour to qualify as a marine engineer: 
his conviction being from what he had 
read in the books below, and from tho 
conversation of Captain Bolt and Mr. 
Paul Jones and one or two intelligent 
sailors amongst the crew, that the ships 
of the Royal Navy in time to come would 
be almost entirely manned by engineers 
of several ratings, and perhaps for the sake 
of prejudice bearing the current denomin- 
ations. His idea was that, as the 
machine of war in war-time is at present 
served on deck by men belonging to the 
engine-room, and as these men as they 
are shot down must be replaced by men 
from the engine-room, it will be found 
necessary that the whole ship's comple- 
ment should, according to their grades, 
possess a scientific knowledge of their 
specific duties; so that the engine-room 
never could be paralysed by any such loss, 
as is now threatened. 
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All this had come into Lothian's head 
by reading and talking, but chiefly by think- 
ing. His views led to many hot argu- 
ments betwixt him and Bray, who sneered 
hugely at the Navy, vowed that he would 
rather be a felon at Portland than serve 
under the discipline of the pennant, and 
that if the Admiralty offered him a 
cocked-hat to-morrow he’d knock his own 
into one sooner than wear it. In fact, 
this young gentleman was born for the 
sea life of the Merchant Service. 
Smeaton meant to wait for Calcutta 
before making up his mind. 

It was an early week in November and 
the day was Friday, an unlucky day for 
the mariner. At noon of the yesterday 
the brig was in latitude South 26° and 
longitude East 2°. She had outrun the last 
breathings of the Trade Winds by many 
leagues, and on the afternoon of this 
Friday she was mounting and measuring 
the wide swell of the South Atlantic and 
repelling, in heavily hurled masses of 
yeast, the short savage rush of beam sea, 
behind whose ridge, had she been sur- 
veyed at even the distance of u mile, she 
would have vanished, to emerge again 
with defiant lightning of sheathing and 
thunder of plunging bows. 

The brig was under single-reefed top- 
sails, a maintopgallant sail, and a 
single-reefed trysail. She steered easily 
and sprang buoyantlv, but she was 
making a wet ship of herself forward; 
the scowl of the sky fetched a sulky gleam 
that was like the dawn when it breaks at 
the zenith (a sure sign of bad weather) 
out of the streaming forecastle and waist, 
the lee-scuppers sobbed like blubber- 
ing boys, and there was a dreary clatter- 
ing of boom upon boom over the long- boat; 
and though there was no rain in the wind 
large drops of wet flew from the shrouds 
against the nose or into the eye. Some 
birds— Cape hens, maybe—sheered aslant 
with knowingly cocked heads in the wake 
of the Pretty Polly. A steamer bound 
westward was plunging and staggering in 
the haze off the starboard bow. She was 
certainly not bound home, and was there- 
fore uninteresting. 

It promised a black night, and a black 
night came in the second dog-watch; 
the sea was like a midnight winter moor 
clad in vast strains of snow, whose light 
deepened the gloom, whose roar of disso- 
lution flung the thunder of heaven into 
the wind, whose life was a swift pulse of 
local splendour and aching void coming 
and going, going and coming, with the 
dismal iteration of a pendulum. 

“See that your side-lights burn 
brightly ! " said Captain Bolt to Mr. 
Jones, who wasin charge of the brig from 
eight till twelve. "I would have them 
sparkle to-night as if they were the head 
of a live crater." 

* There's plenty of sca room here- 
abouts, thank God," said Mr. Jones. 

* Room enough to bury the whole world 
in.“ answered Bolt. See that vou keep a 
bright look-out forward! A man don't feel 
the use of eyelids on such a night as this.“ 

This small exhibition of nervousness in 
old Captain Bolt was understood by Mr. 
Jones to mean that the captain had given 
up the sea and had coine to it again as to 
something fresh, so that it imposed more 
than the average weight of anxiety upon 


him. 


(To be continued.) 
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WILLIAM J. HYPPERBONE; OR, THE WILL OF AN ECCENTRIC. 


HE green flag was that of Harris T. 

Kymbale, the flag that was assigned to 

the fourth player on account of the place 

this colour occupies in the solar spectrum. 

The reporter-in-chief of the “ Tribune " was 

quite satisfied with it. Was it not the 
colour of hope? 

It would have been in very bad taste for 
him to complain of the lot which had fallen 
to him as tourist and player. After having 
been, by the first spins of twelve, sent to 
New Mexico, his spins of ten, by four and 
six, had sent him to the twenty-second 
square, South Carolina, on the coast of the 
Union, and in particular to Charleston, its 
metropolis. He had from May 21 to June 4 
to get to South Carolina, and as the journey 
could be done by railroad all the way after 
leaving Clifton Station, he had plenty of 
time to spare. 

Harris T. Kymbale left Sania Fé, then, on 
the 21st, and this time he escaped with a 
handsome gratuity, and had not to dazzle his 
driver's eyes with hundreds of thousands or 
even hundreds of dollars. He arrived in the 
evening at the station at Clifton, whence the 
iron road, after crossing the parallel which 
bounds Colorado on the south, took him to 
Denver, the capital of the said State. 

„Here Iam in one of the finest States of 
the Union, the Rocky Mountains to the west, 
to the east plains of marvellous fertility, a 
soil paved with lead, silver, and gold, across 
which petroleum flows in streams, & region 
to which flock emigrants attracted by the 
natural riches, and idlers invited by the 
luxurious watering-places, the sulubrity of 
its climate, the purity of its atmosphere ! 
Then I do not know this superb country, and 
I have an opportunity of knowing it. Can I 
hope the chance will bring me here in the 
course of the game? Nothing is less likely! 
On the other hand, to reach South Carolina 
I have to cross three or four States I have 
already visited. They offer nothing new to 
me. The best I can do is to devote to 
Colorado all the time I have at my disposal; 
and that is what I will do. Provided I am 
at Charleston on June 4, before noon, I do 
not see that my backers can reproach me. 
Besides, I can do as I please, and those who 
do not like it, etc. ete.” 

And that is why, instead of continuing his 
journey by the line whieh runs through 
Oakley, Topeka. and Kansas, Harris T. 
Kymbale on the 21st made choice of a com. 
fortable hotel in the capital of Colorado. 

He spent but five daysin the State—up to 
the evening of the 26th—but a reporter can 
do in a short time what no one else can do in 
double the space; it is a matter of profes- 
sional training. 

The afternoon of the 26th the green flag 
passed in the splendid capital. A reception 
took place in his honour at the residency. 
In the States, as we know, a man is mainly 
honoured according to his money value, and 
in the minds of the Coloradans Harris T. 
Kymbale was worth sixty millions of dollars. 
He beheld himself entertained, then, accord- 
ing to his merit, by these ostentatious 
Americans, who have gold not only in their 
strong boxes, in their pockets, in their soil, 
but even in the names of their principal 
cities ! 

Next day, May 27, the fourth player took 
his leave of the governor amid a great crowd 
of his supporters, who cheered him loudly. 
The train left Denver, reached the frontier 
nt Fort Wallace, crossed Kansas from west 
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CHAPTER XIX.—THE GREEN FLAG. 
to east, then Missouri by way of its capital, 


Jefferson City, and at its eastern frontier | 


stopped at the railway-station of St. Louis 
on the evening of the 2ath. 

It was not his intention to stay in this 
large town, which he already knew, and he 
hopcd he would never be sent there by fate, 


for eit was the city of the fifty-second square, 


and occupied the place of the prison in the 
Noble Game of Goose. And so he proposed 
to choose one of the best hotels at St. Louis 
to devote a night to the rest he required, 
and to start early in the morning by the first 
train. 

It appeared as though nothing would 
hinder his journey or prevent his being at 
Charleston on the day named. And yet 
he might never have arrived, and might 
even never have been able to travel again, 
owing to an incident which no one could 
have foreseen. 

About a quarter past seven he was walking 
along the platform of the railway-station to 
ascertain when the train started, when sud- 
denly he knocked up against, or was knocked 
up against by, an individual hurrying out of 
one of the oftices. 

Immediately these amenities 
changed: 

* Booby!” 

“Brute!” 

“Why don't you look where you are 
going?“ 

* Why don't you? " 

The words came like revolver-bullets, for 
the men were both of them quick-tempered 
and irritable. 

One of them was so in the highest degree, 
and you will not be surprised to hear he was 
Hodge Urrican. 

Harris T. Kymbale recognised his com- 
petitor. 

„The commodore!“ he exclaimed. 

“The journalist! " was the reply, in a 
voice as if from the mouth of a gun. 

It was indeed the conimodore, without his 
faithful Turk this time, and it was better 
that Turk was not there to intervene in the 
affair that he might have pushed to ex- 
iremes. 

So Hodge Urrican had not only survived 
his shipwreck, but he had found an oppor- 
tunity of leaving Key West. In what way? 
Anyhow, his journey must have been rapidly 
accomplished, for he was still in Florida on 
the 25th. Quite & resurrection, assuredly ; 
and after his landing at Key West in the 
state we know, his competitors might have 
imagined that the match of the Seven would 
go on with only six! 

But here was Hodge Urrican at St. Louis 
in flesh and bone, as his competitor could 
prove by the collision, but in a humour con- 
siderably worse than usual. That could be 
understood. Was he not on his way to 
California with the obligation to return to 
Chicago, so as to recomunence the game 
after paying a triple fine? 

However, Harris T. Kymbale, like a good 
fellow, endeavoured to say something plea- 
sant. 

“My compliments, Commodore Urrican, 
for I see you are not dead.” 

** No, sir, not even after this blow from a 
clumsy fool, and quite capable of burying 
those who would doubtless be glad at never 
seeing me again." 

“Do you say that to me?" asked the 
reporter with a frown. 

“Yes, sir," replied Hodge Urrican, look- 


were ex- 


ing straight 
Favourite!“ 

And he seemed to chew the word, to grind 
it between his teeth. 

Harris T. Kymbale, who was never par— 
ticularly patient, began to get warm, and 
replied: 

" It does not seem to improve your polite- 
ness to have to go to California to return 
to Chicago — ” ; 

This was touching the commodore in a 
sensitive place. 

** You insult me, sir ! " he exclaimed. 

“ You can take it as you please ! ” 

“Well, I take it as an insult, and yoa 
shall give me satisfaction for it!” 

"This very moment, if you like ! " 

* Yes—if I had the time," yelled Hodge 
Urrican, ** but I cannot." 

" Then take it." 

* What I am going to take is ihis train, 
which is off, and which I must not miss." 

The train was whistling, and in a cloud 
of smoke began to move. Not a second to 
lose. The commodore jumped on to the 
gangway between two of the cars, and roared 
out in & terrible voice: 

“Mr. Journalist, you shall hear from n: 
—you shall hear ——" 

„When?“ 

“This very evening—at the European 
Hotel.” 

“I will be there," said Harris T. Kymbale. 

But the train had hardly gone when the 
reporter made this sage retlection: 

“Good! That is where he makes a mis 
take, the animal! That is not the Omaha 
train he has got into! He has gone the 
wrong way! After all, that is his affair." 

And, in fact, the train in question wa: 
going east, the way Harris T. Kymbale 


into his eyes; “yes, Mr. 


` would go to reach Charleston. 


But Hodge Urrican had made no mistak-. 
He was returning to the next station—to 
Herculaneum— where Turk was waiting for 
him. His bag had been left behind, and a 
lively scene had occurred between the com. 
modore and the station-master at Hercu- 
laneum —a discussion in which ‘Turk 
threatened to introduce the said station. 
master, all alive oh ! into the furnace of ene 
of the locomotives. His master had quieted 
him down, and, taking advantage of a train 
that was just starting, had gone off to claim 
the bag at St. Louis. The matter was 
arranged without difticulty, the bag wou'd 
be telegraphed for; and it was just as Hoa. 
Urrican was coming out of the office tv 
return to Herculaneum that he had come 
into contact with the reporter. 

Having seen his adversary depart, Harris 
T. Kymbale thought no more of the incident. 
He went back to the European Hotel, which 


. happened to be the one at which he had put 


up. After dinner he took a long wi 
through the town, and as he entered the 
hotel on his return a letter was given him 
which had come from Herculaneum by the 
last train. 

It could only have been a brain of the 
chemical composition of that which fer- 
mented beneath the cranium of Hose 
Urriean that would have originated such « 
letter as this from this astonishing man: 


“Mr. Fourtu Compretitor,— Doubtless vos 
have a revolver, as I have. To-morrow mor 
ing at seven o'clock I take the train leavin- 
Herculaneum for St. Louis. 
vou will take the train leaving St. Louis tor 


I request that ' 


Herculaneum at the same time. This will 
make no change in your road or in mine. 
These two trains will pass each other at 
seventeen minutes past seven. If you are 
not à man who knocks up against people and 
then insults them without giving them satis- 
faction, you can be, at that precise moment, 
alone, on the gangway behind the last car 
which precedes the luggage van, as I shall be 
on the gangway of the last car of my train. 
There will then be an opportunity of exchang- 
ing a few bullets. 
“ Hoper Urrican, Commodore." 


There you have the man, always terrible, 
who had said nothing to Turk about this 
quarrel, nor of this challenge, for fear of 
making things worse. 

But to find an adversary worthy of him, 
he could not have done better than to write 
to the reporter of the ** Tribune," whoat once 
rose to the occasion. 

„Well!“ he exclaimed, “ if this salt-water 
hero imagines I am going to retreat, he is 
mistaken! I shall be on the gangway at the 
time named, seeing that he will be on his! 
And the Green Flag of a journalist will not 
strike to the Orange Flag of a commo- 
dore ! ” 

And it may be observed that in all this 
there would be nothing astonishing in that 
astonishing country of America. 

Next morning, a little before seven o'clock, 

Harris T. Kymbale went to the railway station 
to catch the train to Columbus, on the bor- 
lers of Tennessee, which passes through 
Hereulaneum. Taking his place in the last 
‘ar, Which communicates by a gangway with 
he luggage van, he sat down. Seventeen 
ninutes were to elapse before he had to 
xcupy his fighting post. 
. The weather was chilly, the wind search- 
ng, and evidently no one would be tempted 
0 stay outside while the train was in motion. 
‘he car in which he sat had only about a 
lozen people in it. 

When the reporter consulted his watch for 
he first time it was five minutes past seven. 
le had only twelve minutes to wait, and he 
iaited with a calm probably much greater 
han that of his adversary. 

At fourteen minutes past seven he rose, 
ent out on to the gangway, drew the 
?volver from his trousers pocket, examined 


| to see that it was fully charged, and | 


'aited. 
At sixteen minutes past seven an increas- 
ig roar was heard on the other line by which 
ie train from Herculaneum was coming to- 
ards him at full speed. 
Harris T. Kymbale held up the revolver 
vel with his eye ready to lower it. 
The engines crossed each other, leaving 
ind them a volume of white vapour. 
Half a second afterwards two detonations 
ere heard simultaneously. 
Harris T. Kymbale felt the wind of a 
illet against his cheek, to which he replied, 
10t for shot. 
Then the trains lost each other in the dis- 
nce. 
It need not be supposed that on hearing 
ese two shots the travellers in the car were 
any way disturbed. No! There was 
thing in it to trouble them. And so Harris 
Kymbale returned tranquilly to his seat 
thout knowing if the commodore had been 
t on the wing. 
And then the journey continued by Nash- 
lle, the capital of Tennessee, on the Cum- 
rland River, a commercial and industrial 
y of 66,000 inhabitants, by Chattanooga — 
name which in Cherokee signifies Crow's 
sta nest of the first order at the entrance 
the passes through which Sherman took 
e Federal army. Then the route continued 
rough the State of Georgia, the position of 
iich has led to its being called the“ Key- 
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stone State of the South,“ as Pennsylvania is 
known as the “ Keystone State of the 
North." 

Since the War of Secession, Atlanta has 
become the capital of Georgia, in memory of 
its long resistance. Situated at a height of 
nine hundred feet on the border of the 
practicable gorges of the Appalachians, this 
town of increasing prosperity is the most 
populous in the State. 

After crossing Georgia to the town of 
Augusta, on the river Savannah, in which 
are many cotton mills, the line ran through 
South Carolina by Hamburg, which is 
opposite Augusta, and continued to its 
terminus at Charleston. 

It was on June 2, in the evening, that the 
reporter reached this famous town, after a 
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that, in spite of a series of frightful cata- 
strophes by water, by fire, by earthquake, and 
by yellow fever, it has always successfully 
resisted these destructive influences. 

It is on a low peninsula, between the 
estuaries of the Ashley and the Cooper, 
which form a roadstead with a large harbour 
served by two channels between the 
promenades and the quays, that Charleston 
spreads out its commercial quarters, its 
houses with  verandahs, its umbrageous 
frontages of magnolias, pomegranates, and 
azedarachs. A little beyond on the islands 
and elevated points are the forts—among 
others Fort Moultrie, which is one of the 
arsenals of the Union and of South Carolina. 

Always the Benjamin of luck, this reporter- 
in-chief of the ** Tribune!" No inundation, 


* Harris T. Kymbale held up the revolver.” 


journey of about 1,500 miles from Sante Fé, 
in New Mexico. 

There he read in the newspapers of the 
arrival of the two inseparables, the com- 
modore and Turk, at Ogden on May 31, 
travelling express towards the distant regions 
of California. 

* Well," said he, “all is for the best. I 
am not sorry I missed him. He may be a 
bear, and even a sea-bear, but he is a bear in 
human shape all the same." 

The newspapers made no allusion to the 
duel on the railway, which was known only 
to those who took part in it, and would 
never be known unless one of the two 
spoke. 

Harris T. Kymbale did not know Charleston, 
which had the unpleasant reputation of being 
the metropolis of slavery. Such is its vitality, 


no fire. no earthquake desolated Charleston 
when he arrived—not even an epidemic! 
The city, so well known for the urbanity of 
its manners, the politeness of its inhabitants, 
could thus appear to him in all its splendour. 
Never could he efface from his memory the 
few days his good fortune allowed him to 
stay there. 

To say that Harris T. Kymbale was 
received with enthusiasm would be insuffi- 
cient. There was added to it a sort of 
delirium for the player in whom the city 
saw the most promising of the Seven. The 
others did not even count. For the Charles- 
ionians there was only one player, the one 
that the spins of ten had sent them. As to 
the millions of the defunct Hypperbone, it 
seemed as though he already carried them 
in his travelling-bag. 
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For two days invitations on invitations 
poured in that the popular reporter could 
not refuse—no more than he could resist a 
walk in the country round, where the orange- 
trees grow in the open air. On all the walls, 
covered with posters to catch the eve, the 
name of Harris T. Kymbale figured in nuge 
letters, and in the evening in letters lighted 
by electricity. 

À guest so welcomed was laid under a 
heavy debt of gratitude to the city. And his 
intention so he announced was to found at 
Charleston a hospital for orphans; it being 
worthy of note that a number of candidates 
sent in their names, so as to secure the first 
places in this charitable institution. The 
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future winner was, it will be seen, more 
generous to Charleston, South Carolina, than 
to Denver, Colorado. 

At last, amid the festivities, arrived the 
evening of June 3. A splendid banquet had 
been organised by subscription. It took 
place under the magnificent trees outside the 
town near the estuary of the Ashley. The 
crowd of guests walked there in procession, 
displaying the colours of the hero of the day. 

We have no room to enlarge at length on 
this banquet. Suffice it to say that the 
principal attraction was a gigantic pie, 
weighing eight thousand pounds, cooked in a 
huge oven, and drawn to the dinner by a 
team of twelve horses. In the making of 
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this pie there were used 2,400 lb. of beef, 
400 lb. of veal, 400 lb. of mutton, 500 lb. 
of pork, 120 lb. of butter, 360 lb. of lard, 
76 rabbits, 188 fowls, 200 pigeons, 2,800 lb. 
of flour and 240 head of game. The monster 
measured 14 ft. in width, 24 ft. in length, 
and 6 ft. in height. It took twenty carvers 
to cut it up so as to satisfy the thousands of 
people, who also disposed of five miles of 
sausages ! 

And then resounded the acclamations 
which the westerly breeze carried out to sea : 

“ Hurrah for Harris T. Kymbale! Hurrah 
for the Fourth Competitor! Hurrah for the 
Green Flag! Hurrah for the favourite in 
the Hypperbone match!“ 
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1 days later the party stood on tlie 

brow of a steep bluff looking down 
upon the Colorado Chiquita river. It had 
been a weary journev It was evident 
that the girl had, after the second day's 
riding, allowed the horse to go its own 
way, trusting perhaps to its instinct to 
inake for some habitation, should there bo 
any in the region. 'There had been no 
ditticulty in following its footsteps until 
the third day. when they were passing 
overastony plateau. Here even the keen 
sight of the Indians sometimes failed them, 
and hours were lost in picking up the trail. 
There was no water to be met with here, 
and the Indians agreed that the horse was 
going slowly and weakly and the girl for 
the most part walking beside it, as they 
pointed out by a crushed blade of grass or 
. Hattened lichen by the side of the horse's 
track. 

Later in the day the trail was straighter, 
and the chief said confidently, * The 
horse smells water; the river cannot be 
many miles n way." 

It was an hour after starting, on the 
third morning. that they reached the bluff 
opposite to them. For a distance of a 
couple of miles rose a steep island of 
basalt some hundreds of feet above the 
plain round it, and on the summit a large 
village could be seen. 

* Moquis," the Indian said, pointing to 
it. 
“Then she must have got there in 
safety,’ Will exclaimed in excited 
delight. 

The chief shook his head. “Horse not 
able to swiin river, must stopa day to cat 
grass. There horse!“ and he pointed to 
an animal seven or eight hundred feet 
below them. 

“That is its colour sure enough,” An- 
tonio exclaimed, “but I don't see the 
senorita.” 

“She may be asleep," Will suggested. 

“ Likely enough, senor; we shall soon 
sep." 

Disinounting, they made their way down 
the steep descent. Then all leapt into 
their saddles and galloped forward to the 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


edge of the stream, a quarter of a mile 
away. The mare, which evidently scented 
that the new-comers were not Indians, 
cantered to meet them with a whinny of 
pleasure. There were no signs of the girl, 
and all dismounted to search among the 
low bushes for her, Will loudly calling 
her name. 

Presently the Indian, who with his 
follower had moved along the bank, 
called them. 

“She slept here yesterday," he said; 
and the level grass close to & shrub testi- 
fied to the truth of the exclamation. The 
two Indians looked serious. 

“ What is it, chief? ” 

Indians,“ he said. White girl come 
down river to drink, then she lay down 
here; then Indians come along—you see 
footprints on soft earth of bank they catch 
her when asleep and carry her off. 
Teezuma and the Wolf have looked; no 
marks of little feet, four feet deeper marks 
than when they came along; Indians 
carry her off." 

“ Perhaps they have taken her along 
ihe river to some ford and carried her up 
to their village." 

„Soon see; and he andthe Wolf moved 
along the bank, the others following at a 
short distance, having first taken off their 
horses’ bridles, allowed them to take a 
good drink, and turned them loose to 
feed. 

“Small men," the chief said, when 
Will with the two chief vaqueros came up 
to him. “Short steps, got spears and 
bows.” 

“Ilow on earth does he know that?” 
Will asked, when the words were trans- 
lated to him. 

Sancho pointed to a round mark on the 
ground. 

“ There is the butt-end of a spear, and 
I daresay the chief has noticed some holes 
of a different shape made by the ends of 
bows." 

Half a mile farther the bluffs ap- 
proached the river and bordered it witha 
perpendicular cliff, which had doubtless 
been caused by the face of the hill being 
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eaten away by the river countless ages 
before. The stream was here some thirty 
yards from the foot ofthe cliff. More and 
more puzzled at the direction in which 
Clara had been carried, the trackers 
followed. They had gone a hundred 
yards along the foot of the cliff when a 
great stone came bounding down from 
above, striking the ground & few yards in 
front of the Indians, who leapt back. 
Almost instantly a shrill voice shouted 
from above, and looking up they saw a 
number of natives on a ledge a hundred 
feet above them, with bows bent threaten- 
ingly. 

“ Back, all of you!" Sancho shouted. 
* Their arrows may be poisoned.” 

Seeing, however, that the party re- 
treated in haste, the Indians did not 
shoot; when a short distance away a 
council was held and all returned to their 
horses, mounted, and swam the river; 
then they rode along for a view of the 
cliff. Three or four openings were seen 
on the level of the ledge on which the 
Indians were posted, and Will was 
astonished to notice that above these the 
cliff, which was here quite perpendicular, 
was covered with strange sculptures, 
some of which still retained the colour 
with which they had in times long past 
been painted. 

„They are the old people, the cave- 
dwellers,” Sancho said. “Ihave heard of 
them; they were here long before the 
Moquis were here. They were a people 
dwelling in caves. There are hundreds 
of these caves in some places. They 
have always kept themselves apart, and 
never made friends with the Moquis. 
In the early times with the Spaniards 
there were missionaries among the Moqurts, 
but they could never do anything among 
the cave people, who are, they say, 
idolators and offer human sacrifices.” — 

* How do the people live?” Antonio 
asked. 

“They fish, and steai animals from the 
Moquis when they get a chance, and 
they dwell in such inaccessible caves that 
once there they are safe from pursuit. 


* If you like, senor, I will go up to the 
Moquis village and try and find out 
something about them. I don't know 
the Moquis language, but I under- 
stand something of the sign.language, 
which is understood by all Indians, and I 
daresay that I shall be able to learn 
something about these people." 

Will dismounted as the vaquero rode 
off. and, bidding Antonio do the same, told 
the man to take their horses a quarter of 
a mile away and there to dismount and 
cook a meal. 

Nou, Antonio," he said, “ we have to 
see how this place can be climbed.” 

Antonio shook his head. “I should 
say that it was altogether impossible, 
senor. You see there is a zigzag path 
cut in the face of the cliff up to that ledge. 
In some places the rock is cut away 
altogether, and then they have got 
ladders which they would, no doubt, draw 
up at once if they were attacked; you see 
the lower ones have already been pulled 
"p. Like enough, sentries are posted at 
each of those breaks when they are 
threatened with an attack. Besides, the 
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were any risks of our getting up they 
would kill the senorita.” 

* I see all that, Antonio, and I have no 
thought of making my way upby the steps; 
the question is, could the clitf be climbed 
elsewhere? "The other end of the ledge 
would be the best point to get up at, for 
any watch that is kept would certainly bo 
where the steps come down." 

Antonio shook his head. “ Unless one 
could fly, senor, there would be no way of 
getting up there.“ 

“I don't know that," Will said shortly ; 
* wait till I have had a good look at it."' 

Lying on the ground with his chin rest- 
ing on his hands, he gazed intently at the 
clitf, observing even the most trifling pro- 
jections, the tiny ledges that here and 
there ran along the face. 

“Tt would be a difticult job and a 
dangerous one,” he murmured, “but I 
am not sure that it cannot be managed. 
At any rate I shall try. Iam a sailor, 
you know, Antonio, and am accustomed 
when we have been sailing in the gale to 
hold on with my toes, as well as my 
fingers. Now do you go back to the 
others. Ishallwanttwo poles, say fifteen 
feet long, and some hooks which I can 
make from ramrods. Do you see just in 
the middle of that ledge where the large 
square entrance is, the clitf bulges out, 
and I should say the ledge was twenty 
feet wide; that is lucky, for if there are 
sentries on the steps thev would not be 
able to see beyond that point. If thev 
could, I should not have much chance of 
getting up, for it will be a bright moon- 
light night. When I get to the top, that 
is if I do get there, I shall lower down a 
rope. You can fasten the  lariats 
together; they would hold the weight of 
a dozen men. The hehtest and most 
active of you must come up first; when 
two or three are up, we can haul the rest 
up easily enough. Now you can go. I 
shall be here another half an hour at 
least; I must see exactly the best wav to 
climb, caleulate the number of feet along 
each of those little ledges to a point 
where I can reach the one above with my 
hook, and get the whole thing well in my 
mind.” 

Antonic went away shaking his head. 
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To him the feat seemed so impossible that 
he thought that it was nothing short of 
madness to attempt it. Such was the 
opinion of the rest of the vaqueros when, 
on arriving at the fire, he told them what 
Will proposed doing. Their leader, how- 
ever, when he rejoined them, had a look 
of confidence on his face. 

“I am more convinced than ever that 
it can be done," he said when the meal 
of bear's flesh had been eaten. He lit 
his pipe and began to smoke quietly. 
The chief came up and spoke to him. 

* What does he say, Antonio? ” 

* He says that you are a brave man, 
senor, but that no man could do what 
you are talking of, and that you will 
throw away your life.” 

Tell him I will wager my horse against 
his that I shall succeed, and you shall be 
witness to the transaction in case I don't 
come back again.“ 

The chief nodded gravely when the offer 
was made to him. Indians of all tribes 
are giving to wagering, and as the horse 
Will was riding was a far better one than 
hie own he regarded the matter rather as 
a legacy than a gift. 

An hour later Sancho came down accom- 
panied by several of the Moquis Indians 
leading four sheep as a present, and 
tollowed by women carrying pans of milk, 
baskets of eggs and cakes of various de. 
scriptions. Sancho presented the chiefs 
to Will. 

“They are quite friendly, senor. They 
hate the cave-dwellers, who are constantly 
robbing them, and who compel them to 
keep guard over the animais at night. I 
can understand them pretty well. 'They 
bid me tell you that it is impossible to 
reach the caves.” 

Will shook hands with the chiefs. and 
asked Sancho to explain by signs that he 
was much obliged for their presents. 

„Tell them, Sancho, that I am going to 
try and scale the cliff to-night.” 

*" You are going to scale the cliff? " the 
vaquero said incredulously. 

"I did not say that I was going to 
scale it, but that I was going to try ; and 
I may add that I hope that I shall 
succeed. Will you ask if the cave- 
dwellers poison their arrows?“ 

* [ have already asked him that, senor, 
but he said * No.' The cattle have often 
been wounded by them, but unless the 
wound is otherwise a mortal one they 
recover." 

“That is very satisfactory," Will 
responded, ** for I own I have more fear 
of being hit by a poisoned arrow than I 
have of scaling the cliff." 

" The chief says that if you will go up 
to their village he will place & house at 
your disposal, senor.” 

„Tell him that I am much obliged, and 
that to-morrow I may accept the invita- 
tion. Our horses will require three or four 
days’ rest before starting back, and I can 
hardly hope that the senorita will be fit to 
travel for a good deal longer than that.” 

Although they had but just eaten a 
meal, the vaqueros were perfectly ready to 
begin another. A number of eggs were 
roasted in the ashes, and washed down by 
long draughts of milk. The chiefs then 
left them, but a number of the villagers 
came down and watched the proceedings 
of the strangers with great interest. Will 
at once proceeded to carry out his plan of 
bending the ramrods. A hot spot in the 
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fire was selected, and two of the vaqueros 
increased the intensity of the heat by 
fanning it with their sombreros. Three 
others went down to the river and brought 
up a large flat boulder and two or three 
smaller ones; and, using the Jarge one as 
an anvil, the ends of the hooks were 
hammered into sharp, broad chisel-shaped 
blades. Sancho had explained to the 
chiefs that two poles, some fifteen feet 
long, were required, and when these were 
brought down the ramrods were securely 
bound to them with strips of wetted hide. 
Other strips were, by Will’s directions, 
bound round the pole so as to form pro- 
jections a foot apart. 

“That will greatly assist me in climb- 
ing," he said. “I don't say I could not 
manage without, but they will make it 
very much easier.” 

In order to lull the cave-dwellers into 
security, the camp was shifted in the 
afternoon to the foot of the Moquis hill, 
and there Will gave his men instructions 
as to the operations. 

* We will cross the river on the horses, 
a mile above the cave," he said; “we 
must use them or we could not keep our 
rifles and pistols dry. You must all re- 
move your boots as soon as you dismount; 
and we will now tear up two or three 
blankets, and twist strips round the 
barrels of the guns, so that shonld they 
strike against the rocks, no sound will be 
made. You had better do the same with 
the barrels of your pistols.” 

Then he chose the lightest of the 
vaqueros to folow him. Another light 
weight was to be third, Antonio was to 
follow him, and then Sancho; and the 
order in which all the others were to go 
was arranged. Lariats were securely 
knotted togcther, and the knots tied with 
strips of hide to prevent the possibility of 
their slipping. 

The men carried out his orders, but it 
was evident from their manner that they 
had not the slightest hope that his attempt 
would be successful. 

An hour after sunset they started. It 
was two days after full moon, and thev 
had therefore as many hours to reach the 
foot of the cliff before it rose. 

An hour was suflicient to traverse the 
distance, and they therefore rested for a 
time, after darkness set in, before starting, 
swam the river, and, after removing their 
boots, made their way noiselessly along, 
keeping some distance from the river 
bank until they reached the spot where 
the cliff rose perpendicularly ; then, keep- 
ing close to its foot, they pressed on until 
they arrived at the spot Will had fixed 
upon. Then all lay down among the 
boulders close to the rock wall, and re- 
mained there until the moon rose. 

There had been several discussions as 
to the best way to get the lariat up, as it 
was agreed that whether carried in a coil 
over the shoulder or wound round the 
body it would hamper the cliiiber's move- 
ments. The question was finally solved 
by Will taking u coil of thin hide which, 
while little thicker than string, was amply 
strong enough to support the weight of 
the lariat. Four or five bullets had been 
sewn up in a piece of skin and attached 
to one end. A strap was fastened to each 
pole, so that these could be slung behind 
him, thus permitting him the free use of 
both hands where it was needful to use 
them. 
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“The saints watch over you, senor,” 
Antonio whispered gravely as Will pre. 
pared to start, and both he and Sancho 
gave Will a silent grip of the hand, while 
the Indian chief laid his hand on his 
shoulder and muttered: “Ugh, keep 
brave." 

For a short distance the ascent was 
comparatively easy. ‘Then he arrived at 
the first of the ledges he had noticed. It 
was some ten inches wide only, but, 
keeping his face to the wall and using 
his hands to grip the most trifling irregu- 
larity, or to get a hold in small crevices, 
he made his way along until he arrived 
at a projection which barred further pro- 
gress. Slipping one of the slings from 
his shoulder he reached up until the hook 
caught the next ledge, and obtained a 
good hold there. He then climbed the 
pole until his fingers got a grip of the 
ledge, when he hauled himself up to it. 
It was some fifteen inches wide here, 
and without difficulty he obtained a foot- 
ing, again slung the pole on his shoulder, 
and went on. 

The ledge narrowed rapidly, and he 
was now at one of the points which appeared 
to him the most diflicult, for from where 
he had been lying the ledge seemed 
almost to cease, while the next above it 
was also so narrow that he knew that he 
could not obtain standing room upon it. 

As he approached the narrow path he 
took the poles, one in each hana, and 
obtained a grip of the upper ledge. He 
now made his way along on tiptoe, 
having his weight alinost entirely on the 
poles, shifting them alternately. To a 
landsman this would have been an extra- 
ordinary feat, but, accustomed to hang to 
the ropes by one hand, it was not so 
difficult for him, especially as he obtained 
some slight support from his feet. With- 
out the poles it would have been impossible 
for him to have passed, as the ledge in 
some places was only three inches wide. 
At the end of some thirty feet it again 
widened, and the next forty or fifty feet 
upwards were comparatively easy, for the 
rock sloped to some extent inwards and 
there were many fissures in which he was 
enabled to get a firm grip with his fingers. 
Then came several ditlicult places, but he 
was confident now in the hold the hooks 
had on the rocks, and, always working 
with great caution and using sometimes 
his hands, sometimes the poles, he reached 
the top in half an hour after starting. 

He then threw himself down on the 
platform, which was entirely deserted, 
and lay well-nigh exhausted for five 
minutes; then he unwound the coil of 
leather thong and threw the weighted end 
over. He knew that he had allowed 
ample length. and drew it in until he felt 
a slight strain; then came three jerks. 

The party below had hold of the thong; 
two more jerks told that they had 
fastened the end of the lariat to it; in a 
couple of minutes it was in his hands. 

There was a parapet some eighteen 
inches high along the edge of the plat. 
form, intended, doubtless, to prevent the 
children from falling over. Seeing no 
place to which he could fasten the lariat, 
he tied it round the middle of the two 
poles. laid these on the ground close to the 
parapet. put his feet upon them, and then 
leant over. Two pulls on the lariat told 
him that the next man was tied on, and 
he began at once to haul upon it. He 
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found the weight much less than he had 
expected ; not only was the vaquero 
short and wiry, but he was using both 
his hands and feet with such effect that 
in five minutes he stood beside Will. 

The work went on quickly now; one 
after another the men were pulled up, and 
in less than an hour all were assembled on 
the platform. where, save three engaged 
in pulling their comrades up. they had 
lain down as soon as they reached it. 

Will had been glad to relinquish the 
work to others, for his hands were cut 
and bleeding. He had crawled along, 
keeping by the wall of rock until he 
reached the point where the bulge or bend 
in the face of the cliff enabled him to sce 


to the other end of the platform. To his 


surprise not & soul was visible, but peer- 
ing over the parapet he saw four figures 
standing as sentinels at the points where 
there were breaks in the path, and the 
moonlight enabled him to make out that 
the ladders had been pulied up and laid 
beside them. 

He could hear a confused hum of voices 
from the principal cave, but. though most 
anxious to know what was going on there, 
he dared not venture farther until all the 
men were up. as anyone coming out of 
the cave would at once see him. He 
therefore rejoined the others. 

Each man as he cameup gavehima silent 
grip of the hand, and the Indian chief 
muttered something which Sancho whis- 
pered meant“ Heap great brave." 

As soon as the last man was up they 
moved silently forward. Every man 
knew the part that he had to play. 
Sancho with three others crept forward 
on their hands and knees under shelter of 
the parapet to the other end of the plat- 
forin, where they were to await the signal, 
the others halting at the front of the main 
entrance to the cave. 

Here & sight met their eyes that filled 
The entrance opened 
into a wide hall, which was lighted by a 
dozen torches. At the farther end was a 
hideous idol carved from a solid rock. In 
front of this was a sort of altar, upon 
which lay a figure, which they at once 
recognised as that of Donna Clara. Be- 
side her stood two inennaked to the waist, 
with their bodies painted with strange 
figures. They had knives in their hands, 
and, rocking themselves to and fro, were 
uttering some sort of prayer or incanta- 
tion. 

“You take the fellow to the left, 
Antonio; I will take the other.“ 

The shots rang out together, the dis- 
tance was but sixteen or seventeen yards, 
and without a cry the two priests or execu- 
tioners fell dead. A terrible yell of as. 
tonishment and dismay broke from the 
crowd, but before they could recover froin 
their surprise the vaqueros and the two 
Indians, headed by Will, burst their way 
through them. 

Will had given strict orders that there 
was to be no general firing. as men, 
women, and children were likely to be 
mixed up together; but as they entered 
he caught the sound of four rifles outside, 
nnd knew that the sentries had been 
disposed of. 

Will caught up the girl who was 
evidently insensible, threw her over his 
shoulder, and, surrounded by his men, 
made his way outside the cave. Here he 
handed her over to Antonio, who was a 
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. very. powerfully built. man, and the latter 


without a word started for the steps. 

“ Now, my men," Will shouted, as with 
cries of fury the Indians followed them, 
“we may deal with the bloodthirsty men, 
but don't touch the women." 

The fight was short. Half the Indians 
were shot down as they poured out on to 
the platform ; the others, however, mad- 
dened by the loss of their expected victim 
and the capture of their stronghold, fought 
desperately to the end, the Mexicans usiug 
the butt.ends of their rifles while the 
savages fought with knives. 

After the fight was over, the cave was 
thoroughly searched. Many of the 
women had fallen, for they had joined in 
the fight as fiercely as the men, and in the 
darkness and confusion it was impossible 
to distinguish them apart. The rest, with 
the children, were forced to descend the 
steps. The ladders had been replaced by 
Sancho and his party, who, having finished 
their work, had run off at once to bring 
up the horses. 

Clara was still unconscious when they 
returned. Will mounted, and Antonio 
handed her to him. Sancho and two of 
the men accompanied him, while the rest. 


in charge of the captives, followed more 


slowly. Fires were blazing high at the 
Moquis village, and it was evident that 
the attack had been eagerly watched, and 
that the firing on the platform had shown 
that the cave had been taken, for on the 
still night air came the sound of horns, 
drums, and loud shouting. 

Will at once urged his horse into the 
water, his companions swimming by their 
horses close to him so as to render assist- 
ance if necessary; but the distance was 
short and it was not long before the horse 
felt the bottom again. The sudden chill 
of the water had roused the girl from her 
faint. 

* Where am I? " she murmured sadly. 

* You are safe in my arms," Will said; 
“we have got you out of the hands of 
those wretches. All danger is over." 

“Ts it Will?” she asked faintly, or 
am I dreaming?" 

* It is I, sure enough, Clara," he said, 
“and I am glad that for once you have 
dropped the Don. I followed you with 
Antonio and Sancho and thirteen other 
vaqueros. We were joined by the 
Geniguch Chief Teezuma and one of his 
tribe, who have been invaluable in follow- 
ing your track." 

The girl murmured her thanks and then 
lay silent for a time. 

„Where are you going now?" she asked 
presently. 

“ To the Moquis village, where you will 
be most kindly received, and where we 
shall stay till you have got your strength 
again.” 

“ Zona, 
safe? 

“Yes, she seemed pretty nearly re- 
covered from her fatigue when we found 
her this morning, and will be ready to 
carry you back again.” 

As they approached the hill they saw a 
number of people coming down the zig- 
zag path with torches, who welcomed 
Will on his arrival with loud cries of 
triumph. The horses could gono farther, 
as the path, like that up to the caverns. 
was at several points cut away. the breaks 
being in the daytime filled with long 
planks. As the girl was altogether unable 
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to walk, sonre of the boys ran.up the hill, 
and in a quarter of an hour returned with 
poles, with which a litter was speedily 
improvised. In this she was laid and 
four Moquis carried her up the hill, Will 
walking beside her and holding her hand. 
The whole of the villagers were assembled 
on the top of the hill shouting and danc- 
ing with joy at the destruction of their 
enemy's stronghold, for Sancho had 
already made the chiefs aware that the 
men had been killed and the women and 
the children were being brought in as 
prisoners. 

The Moquis houses sur- 
prised Will, as they had 
neither windows nor 
doors on the ground 
floor, and entrance 
was only obtain- 
able by a lad- 
der to the up- 
per storey. 
Clara was 
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*I will tell you about my journey 
another time, she said. ‘I do not like 
to think of the last part of it—how we were 
both worn out, Zona and I, and if we had 
not come down upon the river we should 
both have died. I took a long drink and 
then fell down and went to sleep. I was 
woke by being lifted up, and found that I 
was being carried by two Indians, and 
that others were all round me. I was too 
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here handed over to the care of the 
principal women of the village. Half an 
hour later the rest of the party came 
up with the prisoners. These were for 
the time confined in one of the houses, 
two arméd Moquis keeping guard over 
them. The women would, Sancho ex- 
plained to Will, be used as servants and 
to fetch water from the springs at the foot 
ofthe hill. The children would probably 
be adopted into the tribe. 

It was ten days before Clara was strong 
enough for them to think of starting. 
She had for twenty-four hours been in a 
high fever, but the care lavished upon her, 
coupled with her fine constitution, speedily 
brought her through, and two days later 
she was able to see Will. 

“Tell me all that has happened," she 
said. “I feel sure that my mother was 
killed, for the valley was full of Indians, 
and I know that there were but few men 
at home." 

*T am afraid that there is no doubt 
about that," Will said gently. ‘ We may 
be thankful, Clara, that your father and 


with . knives came beside me. Then I 
suppose I fainted, and I remember no- 
thing more till I woke up feeling strangely 
cold as we were swimming across that 
river." 

Almost the whole of the inhabitants of 
the village paid a visit to the cave on the 
morning after the fight, and when shown 
therope still hanging by which the party 
had been drawn up, could at first hardly 
believe Sancho and the two Indians who 
assured them that Will had climbed up 
there unaided. 

After Clara’s illness had taken a 
turn and there was no longer 
cause for anxiety about 
Wey her, Will was greatly 
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Juan were both away, or they too might 
have fallen.” 

Then he related very briefly how those 
by the river had been saved, how they 

ad learned from Sancho that she had 
been away at the end of the valley, and 
how they had started in chase ; and then 
In à few words told how he had scaled the 
lace of the cliff, had assisted his followers 
up, and had arrived just in time. 


A sort of altar upon which lay a figure. 


weak even to struggle, but I remember 
being carried up a very steep path on the 
face of the cliff. As soon as I was laid 
down I went to sleep, and I suppose slept 
all night. Inthe morning they gave me 
food and water, but left me alone till it 
was dark again; then they led me into a 
large cave lit up by torches, with a horrible 
idol at the end. They laid me down on a 
great stone in front of it, and two men 


temples, and was horrified at finding 
that hundreds of rattlesnakes and other 
venomous serpents were kept there, and 
still more astonished when he saw the 
priests handle them carelessly and take 
them in their mouths, and could not 
believe that they had not been rendered 
harmless until shown that they still re- 
tained their poison fangs. He was told 
that once a year there was a great festival 
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in which all the men of the village took 
part and all performed dances, holding the 
snakes in their mouths. 

The villagers endeavoured to show 
their thankfulness at the destruction of 
their enemies by profuse hospitality to 
their guests, and the latter thoroughly 
enjoyed their stay. On starting on the 
return journey Clara rode with Will 
and the two vaqueros and the Indian 
chief to the foot of the cliff, and was 
shown the spot where Will had climbed up. 
After looking at it for some time she sud- 
denly burst into tears. 

“Tt is dreadful even to think of your 
going up there," she said. “I should 
never have forgiven myself if you had 
been killed when risking your life in that 
way to save me." 

* You would never have known it," he 
said, smiling. 

*T should have known it," she said 
earnestly, when we met in the here- 
after.” 

The journey home was conducted in 
easy stages. Wolf. the Indian, and one of 
the vaqueros had bee» sent of the day 
after Clara rallied from her attack of fever. 
If they found the Apaches still in the valley 
they were to return to warn them ; if not, 
they were toride on until they met Senor 
Sarasta and tell him of his daughter's 
safety. 

When half-way back they met Juan 
with ten well-armed vaqueros. The meet- 
ing was a joyful one, although saddened 
by the loss, now confirmed, of their 
mother. 

* Ah! Will," Juan exclaimed, after his 
first tender embrace of his sister, '* you 
are tenfold my brother now. You have 
saved Clara’s life as well as mine; your 
messengers have told me how you scaled 
a cliff that seemed to all of them so im- 
possible that nono had the slightest hope 
that you could succeed." 

„And how are things in the valley?“ 

“ Better than might have been hoped. 
The redskins only remained there three 
days; some ten thousand of the cattle 
have been recovered : many were found in 
the woods on the hill-sides, more still had 
gone right up the valley, and when the 
redskins tried to follow them they were 
assailed with such showers of arrows by 
the Geniguehs that they fell back, having 
indeed already as many cattle as they 
could drive away. Two of the men from 
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the raft brought us the news to San Diego, 
and the Commandant at once told off a 
hundred cavalry to &ccompany us, and 
& fort is shortly to be built near the 
hacienda and fifty soldiers are to be 
stationed there. The Commandant was 
rather reluctant to agree to this, until he 
had received orders from Government, 
but on our undertaking to always supply 
the garrison with bread and meat he con- 
sented, seeing that it would be a distinct 
saving of expense. So we need have no 
fear of the redskins meddling with us 
again. My father has already sent down 
to Monterey to arrange for the purchase 
of ten thousand head of cattle from the 
ranches there, so intwo or three years we 
shall be in full working order again. We 
found twenty of the vaqueros assembled 
at the hacienda: they had taken to the 
woods at the first attack, and had re- 
mained in hiding until they found that 
the redskins had gone.” 

A messenger was at once sent on 
ahead to inform Senor Sarasta of the 
time at which the party would arrive, 
and he met them at tne upper erd of the 
valley. The meeting was an affecting one. 
After embracing his daughter, the Mexican 
threw his arms round Will with as much 
affection as if he had been his father. 

„1 did not think," he said, when the 
first emotion was over, “ when I left you 
in charge that the duty would be so 
oncrous & one, but you have nobly ful. 
filled your trust—most nobly ; and I thank 
you from the bottom of my heart.” 

On arriving at the hacienda they found 
that great efforts had been made to re- 
move all signs of the visit of the Apaches. 
Donna Sarasta had been buried in the 
little chapel near the house. The 
broken and torn-up shrubs had been re- 
placed, and although inside the rooms 
were bare, for the furniture had been 
hacked to pieces by the redskins, every- 
thing was spotlessly clean. Will did not 
enter with Senor Sarasta into the house, 
but wentstraight to the stables with the 
vaqueros and saw his horse and Zon& 
cared for. When he went to the house 
Don Sarasta and Juan came out to him. 

* We have been talking together, Will,” 
the Mexican said, “and the result is this. 
I do not know what vour sentiments may 
be, but I have ascertained those of my 
daughter. We have been as one family 
for seven or eight months; we all wish 
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that we shall continue to be so in reality; 
and I now offer you formally the hand of 
my daughter, Donna Clara Sarasta, in 
marriage. I know that I can entrust 
her happiness to you, and the match will 
afford both myself and Juan the most 
lively satisfaction.” 

“It would be altogether beyond my 
hopes, senor," Will said, greatly moved. 
“I will not deny that I have from the 
first had a profound admiration for your 
daughter, but I should never have spoken 
of it, seeing that I am at present a penni- 
less man, and am indeed much below the 
age at which we think of marriage in the 
States.” 

The Mexican smiled.  * According to 
Spanish law and our own policy, the 
legal age for marriage is fourteen for the 
man and twelve for the woman, and 
although it is not often that marriages 
take place quite so young as that, they 
are very frequent when the man is six- 
teen and the girl fourteen orfifteen; there- 
fore that 1s no obstacle whatever." 

* Then, senor, I accept your generous 
offer most gladly and thankfully, and 
shall consider myself the most fortunate 
man alive in winning such a bride as 
Donna Clara." 

* Well, you had better go in and tell 
her so," the senor said. *I think that 
that will be more in accordance with your 
American customs than for me to go in 
and formally hand her over to you." i 

Three months later a double marriage 
took place at San Diego. Don Sarasta 
settled a large sum of money upon his 
daughter, and with Juan's cordial assent 
had arranged that at his death the 
hacienda and ranche, and indeed all of 
his estate, should become the joint 
property of his son and daughter, with 
power to make any future division of it 
that they might think fit. 

After remaining a week at San Diego 
Will sailed with his wife to Panama. 
crossed the Isthmus, and took ship to 
New York, where he astounded his father 
and mother by presenting to them his 
wife and mentioning casually that she 
had a fortune of two hundred thousand 
dollars and was joint heiress to estates 
and property worth at least two millions, 
which caused Mr. Hartland, senior, to 
acknowledge that Will's strong liking, if 
not mania, for the sea had not turned out 
80 badly after all. 
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Keeping up his Wicket. 


BceNz.— Fifth - form study at Waterbury 
; College. 
Trx1eE.—6.59 P.M. 


A whole holiday has been given in honour 
of a recent Scholarship. 

Table as usual, only more so. 

Enter the genii (?) of the place, in the 
shape of Jones, BATTLECOMBE (alias Bootes), 
and Tomxyns, all giving external evidences 
of having had jam for tea, and a free fight 
afterwards. 


Jones (seizing a Euclid with the tongs and 
depositing it in the coal-scuttle). No musty 
mathematics to-night— 

Battlecombe (trampling a Chardenal 
underfoot with a show of much contempt). 
Or fusty French, thank you— 

Tomkyns (discharging a Liddell at Jones 
and a Smith at BattuEcomBE). Or dusty dic's, 
for that matter. 

Jones (playing “ forward " with the tongs). 
Hooray for Walker, the People’s Friend ! 
Why don’t you fellows cheer? We don’t get 
a scholarship every day, worse luck. 

Battlecombe. Nor every year either. The 
last one, I believe, was dated B.c. 

Jones. Well, let’s make the most of it. 
By the way, where did Walker get the 
thing? Oxford or Cambridge? I’m sure I 
don’t know. 

Tomkyns. Can't say. He was swelling 
about all the afternoon in the playground 
like a Victoria Cross hero or a prize pigeon, 
and gassing to the small kids about the 
heavy competition there always was to get 
into the House. 

Battlecombe (ensconcing himself in the only 


practicable chair). What House? The 
Workhouse ? 
Tomkyns (indifferently). Very likely. He 


has been mugging enough, in all conscience, 
to give him a pass in. 

Jones (who has a cousin at Oxford and 
consequently poses as an authority on Uni- 
versity matters). I thought everybody knew 
that Christchurch is called The House”; 
jolly fine college. 

Tomkyns. Oh! we haven’t all got cousins 
at Oxford, Jones. But don’t let ’s waste our 
time jawing about Walker’s Scholarship. 
We shall hear enough from the Doctor about 
it for the next six Prize-days. 


Battlecombe (getting slightly mized). Les, 
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he won't hide Walker's talent under a bushel, 
you bet. 

Tomkyns. Let's see. This is how it will be. 
You chaps be the parents, and look bored to 
death. (Gets onachair, and puts his thumbs 
into the arm-holes of his waistcoat.) And 
now—ah—it is my pleasant task to allude 
briefly—ah—um—to the lustre that has 
been shed this Term, last Term, or the Term 
before (as the case may be) upon the school 
of which we are all so proud.” Then he glares 
ferociously at the small boys, who feel bound 
to clap. ‘ Walker Major, a boy—ah—of un- 
blemished reputation, and—er—um—of 
peculiar ability, has distinguished himself 
by gaining an open Scholarship "— another 
glare at the kids, who cheer as well as the 
poor little wretches know how. The bigger 
chaps content themselves with kicking holes 
in the desks. When sufficient dust has been 
raised to make the mammas choke and the 
papas long for light refreshments, he holds up 
his hand, as if the cheering had only been on 
sufferance, and goes on. A Scholarship of 
Thingummy pounds a year at what's his 
name College, Oxford. This, I venture to 
think—ah—proves conclusively that our 
curriculum —he's great on curriculum — 
“can compare favourably with that of more 


_ pretentious establishments, and when I say— 


ah — ladies and gentlemen—er—that Walker 
Major is an efficient member of our Cricket 
and Football elevens — ( Butterfingers at 
cricket and funk at football," from Jones)— 
* you will, Iam sure, agree with me that er — 
um—he exemplifies the old saying, Mens 
sanus — (“ Mens is feminine, old chap: I 
wrote it out yesterday.“ front BATTLECOMBE)—- 
all right“ Mens sana in corpore sano.” 
(Descends amid the applause of his com- 
panions.) 

Jones. You ought to join the Debating 
Society after that. It wasn't half bad, was 
it, Bootles ? 

Battlecombe. No, I always thought there 
was more in Tommy than meets the eye. 

Jones. Well, to return to our muttons—how 
shall we lay out this evening, or what re- 
mains of it, to the best advantage ? 

Tomkyns (with heavy humour). What 
d'you say to doing a little work? It would 
be such a complete change ! 

Jones. Oh! rot. I’m going to stick some 
stamps in my book. I swopped a dormouse 
that I didn’t want, as its tail was skinned, 
with young Badger for some ripping Tri- 
angular Capes. 

Battlecombe (running his fingers through 
his hair as a first step). And I'm going to 
write a poem for the Waterburian.“ 

Jones (compassionately). Poor thing! Its 
circulation’s bad enough already. 

Tomkyns (disgusted). If both you chaps 
are on the piffle, there's nothing left for me, 
not being a poet — 

Jones. Thank goodness! 

Tomkyns. Or a collector of fudges — 

Battlecombe. Ha-ha! That’s one for you, 
Jones ! 

Tomkyns. To improve my mind and my 
physique by studying “ Snips” and eating 
chocolate. 

Jones and Battlecombe (in one breath). 
Didn’t know you’d got any. 

Tomkyns. Any what ? 

Jones (smarting with the slur that had 
been cast on his album). Any mind or 
physique. 

Battlecombe (feeling that some food is 
absolutely vital to his composition). Any 
chocolate or “ Snips.” 

Tomkyns (loftily). My mind can (and 
generally does) take care of itself, and as for 
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my physique (baring an arm about the size 
of an October parsnip) look at that. Com- 
pound Extract of Brawn, isn't it ? 

Jones (conscientiously). No, it certainly 
isn't, but (unable to resist the watering of 
his mouth at the thought of chocolate), I say, 
Tommy, you aren't half a bad chap—I've 
always been drawn to you, since the day 
when you tried to compare Imber. I knew 
then that you were the other half of my soul, 
as some Johnnie somewhere observes. 

Battlecombe (with am ingratiating air). 
And when you gave Spokeshave the principal 
parts of Scipio—are, avi, atum, I felt as if 
Id known you in a previous trans- 
migration. 

Tomkyns (equal to the occasion). When 
you were & donkey, and I was your driver. 
However (extracting from his pocket three 
moist sticks of chocolate, perilously near the 
cocoa stage), here you are. Catch, Jones. 
Now don’t say that I never gave you 
anything ! 

Jones (sampling it with gusto). Thanks, 
old chap. I'll remember you ia my will. 

Tomkyns. D'you want any, Bootles, or 
will it interfere with your Muse's digestion ? 

Battlecombe. Not in the least. Her 
medical attendant prescribes one stick to be 
taken every half-hour, but I've been too 
hard-up lately to get the prescription made 
up. (Towkvss tosses him a piece.) Thankee, 
kindly, zur. I looks towards you. Now I’m 
going to write. What's a good subject for a 
poem ? 

Jones (helpfully). I should try something 
simple, if I were you. How about 
Spring?“ 

Tomkyns. Oh! that's much too difficult. 
Nonsense verses are more in his line. 

Battlecombe (nettled). I bet you a bottle 
of ginger-beer that I knock off twelve lines 
on Spring in as many minutes. 

Tomkyns. And I'll lay four brandy-snaps 
that you won't. 

Dattlecombe. Taken. 
Jones, and keep time. 
the ginger-beer. 

Tomkyns. And mine for the brandy- 
snaps. ` 

Jones. All right. 
Are you ready ?-—go. 

Tomkyns (struck by an after-thought). 
And, I say, mind they've got to rhyme 
decently ; none of your half-mensures for me 
—': love " and * prove" and all that sort of 
thing. 

Battlecombe. Rhyme! Of course they'll 
rhyme, but I'm not going to have this counted 
in my time. Start again, Jones. 

Sets to work. Jones gets his stamp- 
book out, and Tomkyns puts his 
feet on the mantelpiece. 

Jones (getting up hastily and upsetting 
him). Sorry, old man, but where's the gum? 
I believe you chaps drink gum-—there's 
never any to be found. 

Tomkyns (grumbling horribly). Oh! I 
daresay. You did it on purpose, you great 
pachyderm. I haven’t got your beastly gum 
up my sleeve. 

Jones (routing in the cupboard). No, but a 
lot of it has run out into your football bags. 
(Holding up empty bottle.) What a joke! 
You'll have to be careful not to lean against 
the goalposts, otherwice you'll carry them 
off, like Samson did the gates of Gaza. 

Tomkyns (getting up much infuriated). If 
my bags are gummy, I shall give you a jolly 
good licking. 

Jones (putting himself out of reach). 
Thanks. I'm more in need of gum, i$ you 
can scrape any off. 


You hold the stakes, 
Here's my IOU for 


It's “twenty to“ now. 


— € 
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- Battlecombe (protesting mildly). I say, how 
on earth d’you expect a chap to compose 
poetry while you’re kicking up such a 
shindy? I shall want an extension of time— 
three minutes. Let me see: grass, pass, 
ass—that’ll do. 

Tomkyns (generously). All right. You 
can have three minutes—Greenwich time 
(inspecting trousers minutely). What a 
donkey you are, Jones! There isn’t any 
gum at all on these knickers. 

Jones (laughing). No, my dear pumpkin; 
you've been greened, I'm sorry to say. 
(Looks at his watch.) Hullo! Time's up. 

Battlecombe (triumphantly). I’m through. 
Favour me with your ears, allof you. (Clears 
his throat and recites.) 


SPRING. 


By Horace Ovip BATTLECOMBE, R. S. v. P. 
| S.P.Q.R., ETC. 
“I love the spring like anything, 
And O! I'm glad to note 
That trees, so bare, begin to wear 
A nice green overcoat. 


SOME 


W* give herewith, as is our wont, some 

samples of the “handwriting ” that 
carried off prizes, in the various ages, in our 
last two Writing Competitions. Of course, 
allowance should be made in these specimens 
for the loss of sharpness and other deprecia- 
tion incidental to mechanical reproduction 
and rapid printing. 


„The lambkins frisk about, more brisk 
Than many a seaside ass, 
And infant cows begin to browse 
Upon the nice green grass. 


“Tt isn’t hard to write a yard 
Of verses, when one tries, 
But as it's late I'll only state , 

That I have won the prize. " 


You'll notice that there are six € in 


each verse, more than I contracted for. So 


I'll trouble you to hand over those IOU's. 
When are you going to pay ? 
Tomkyns. Next pocket- money day. No, I 
owe that to Trotter. The one after. 
Jones (stealing behind BarrLEcoMBE and 
crowning him with the brim of what had 
once been a topper). Sorry I’m out of laurel- 
wreaths to-day: we are.expecting them in 
soon. Meanwhile, take this as a substitute. 
Bell rings. 
Tomkyns (offering his arm to BATTLE- 
COMBE with society elegance). Allow me to 
take you in to dinner—quite plain, you 
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Ability to write quickly and legibly is, 
without doubt, & valuable aid to youthful 
success in commercial and other walks of life. 

It may be well to mention here, as we 
have done on previous occasions, that the 
whole trend of teaching during the last few 
years has been towards plainness and 
boldness. The pretty flourishes once so dear 
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know; but we are plain people, and never ` 


stand on ceremony. So sorry I haven't a 
partner for you, Mr. Jones. 
[Exeunt, cheese-wards. 


Drum- Major (and Minor). 


PENMEN. 


to the writing-master have vanished, partly 
killed, no doubt, by the greater rush of life, 
and partly also by the fact that the exam- 
iners for Civil Service appointments almost 
invariably encourage plain, round, upright, 
rather than fanciful, sloping writing. Still, 
in our adjudications, we have not thought 


it fair specially to favour any one style. 


of the 
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ON TRAINING FOR SCHOOL SPORTS. 


By HOWARD SPICER. 


I consider these 


, or smokes, is simply 


let us chat for a moment on the question of 
Do not eat between meals, and do not 
The boy who drinks anything in 

the way of alcohol 


diet. 
three liquids the best drinks for a boy to 


drink more than half a pint of milk, water, 


or cocoa at each meal. 
train on. 


uld 


y developed, and all 


raining until the body is fully grown sho 
be looked upon year by year as & gradual 
preparation for something better to come. 


He should be very careful not to strain 
himself or to do too much, for he must 


of twelve and sixteen will reap the benefit of 
remember that he is growing all the time ; his 


it in after-years. 
limbs and body are not full 


4 
J 


sports, and the boy who wishes to shine 


in these contests should begin to train at 
ose restrictions as to the number of ices, 


more or less fit all the year round, even in 
imp 
etc., 


least a month beforehand. Boys should be 
the summer holidays, when cricket does not 


9 school nowadays has its athletic 


handicapping himself for the present an 


the future. 


d 


, eaten between meals, and loafing is the 
order of the day. Any boy who trains. care- 
fully for the school sports between the ages 


Now, first-as to running. I do not believe 


Before we begin talking of the work itself 
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in any attempt to train being made before 
breakfast. In the summer a swim does no 
harm first thing in the morning, provided a 
biscuit is eaten directly you get up. During 
the winter months a sharp walk for five or 
ten minutes is the best beginning one can 
make for the day. The real work of the day 
should be done before the midday meal, and 
before five or six in the evening, if possible 
just before tea-time. If you have the time 
and the opportunity, do not forget that a cold 
sponge or a shower bath is a capital thing 
after your work. It is as well to dispense 
with the ordinary school games during your 
period of training. 

On the question of clothes there is not 
very much to be said. A thin running vest 
without sleeves, thin satin knickers and a 
good thick sweater high in the neck and with 
plenty of room in it, are the only essentials. 
In the matter of shoes, spikes, of course, are 
the best, although a boy should not be too 
eager to don them until he has become fairly 
proficient in starting, sprinting, etc. When 
you do invest in a pair of running shoes, see 
that the spikes are not too long, that the 
leather is nice and soft, and that it fits the 
foot over a washleather sock like a glove. 
On getting into the track or into the field 
which you have selected as a training 
ground, do a jog trot over about a quarter of 
a mile, finishing the last twenty yards with a 
fair sprint to stretch your legs and open 
your lungs. Then in view of the sprinting 
races, get some one to practise you in getting 
sharply away from your mark. Unless a 
boy is a Downer, the best position for a good 
start to my mind is the following : 

Have your left foot toeing the line, knee 
bent ; body, head, and arms reaching slightly 
forward. Your right leg should be far 
enough back to keep the balance even. In 
this way most of the weight shou!d be 
thrown on the toes, in such a manner that 
one is ready to spring forward the moment 
the word is given. Once started, never 
look behind you under any circumstances. 
A race is never won until the tape is breasted, 
and always remember to finish every race 
as if you had not an inch of ground to 
give away. 

From the very first, except in races under 
150 yards, where you will have to go your 
hardest all the time, try and cultivate judg- 
ment in your running; use your head as 
well as your feet; get to know your own 
powers and possibilities beforehand—do not 
leave them to be found out on the day of the 
race. For instance, if you find the pace on 
starting too fast and furious, hang back a 
little, and keep something in hand for the 
finish. Many of your too sanguine competi- 
tors are sure to suffer for forcing the pace; 
and remember, as I said before, that a race 
is never entirely lost until one, two, and 
three have breasted the tape, and the last 
man often finds himself leading at the con- 
clusion of the race. 

As far as possible try and breathe through 
your nose when running, and it will not be 
out of place, while chatting about breathing, 
to give you an exercise which you can prac- 
tise for the development of your lung capa- 
city. Lie flat on your back, feet together, with 
the arms extended and placed flat against 
your sides. Slowly raise your arms, keeping 
them all the time quite stiff, until your 
hands are touching the floor at the back of 
your head. As the hands go backward, in- 
hale through your nose, until the lungs are 
inflated to their utmost capacity; even when 
they seem full try and sniff in a small extra 
quantity—you will generally find room for 
it. When the lungs are fully inflated, slowly 
bring the arms back to their original position, 
exhaling the air briskly through the mouth. 

In training for sprinting races never at 
first run quite up to your full speed—that is 
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to say, do not strain yourself at the finish if 
there is not plenty left in you. It will 
improve slowly when you have been at it 
a few days. About a couple of sprints 
over the whole distance at one time with 
rest in between should be quite enough, and 
then, perhaps, a jog trot of about a couple 
of miles to build up your power of endur- 
ance. Long, sharp walks are a great help, 
especially for races of half a mile and up- 
wards, and occasional sprints along the 
walk will give variety to the expedition. I 
would advise every boy, when he runs, to 
hold a pair of corks or a couple of pieces of 
wood. I have always found it a great comfort 
to have something to grip when making the 
final effort. Get on the track when possible 
twice a day, with an interval of at least four 
hours in between. 

So much for running; now for a word as 
to the high jump. A capital exercise to 
improve the springing powers of the legs is 
the skipping-rope, and also walking on the 
tips of your toes with the hands locked on 
the back of the head. A very important 
point in connection with high juinping is to 
take off from the proper place. One of the 
best tests as to whether one is doing so is to 
stand on your left leg a small distance from 
the bar, and raise the right so that the tip 
of the toe just touches the bar. When this 
can be done, with the right leg perfectly 
rigid and at right angles to the left, the spot 
on which the left leg stands should be the 
point from which to take off. 

Beware of too long arun. Twelve or four- 
teen feet should be quite enough, and take 
care not to rush at your jumps like a bull at 
a gate; but approach them with a quick, 
springy step. As vou rise from the ground 
gather up your legs underneath you or at 
your side, and take care not to strike the bar 
with your hands; many a fine jump has 
been spoilt in this way. 

With regard to the question of the long 
jump, one cannot get up too much pace 
before the take-off, and plenty of space 
should be allowed for the run, to enable the 
jumper to spring when he is at the top of 
his speed. Remember to bring your feet 
well forward, stretching out your head and 
arms, so that, after landing in the“ batter," 
you do not fall back into a sitting position, 
and get disqualified. 


Putting the shot is now general in most 
schools for boys over fourteen, and any boy 
who will go in for one or two simple dumb- 
bell exercises will be able to add several 
inches to his present putting. 

It is a mistake to think that lifting heavy 
weights or using heavy dumb-bells helps one 
in putting the shot. Of course, strength, 
weight, and height are of great importance ; 
but there is also a good deal in the knack of 
putting. 

Perhaps the best style to adopt in putting 
the weight is as follows: Balance yourself 
on the right foot with the weight lying in the 
palm of your right hand, lower the body 
slightly and lean a little back. Then com- 
mence swinging your left leg once or twice to 
get up the impetus ; next taking a hop with 
your right foot, still keeping your body 
slightly lowered, swing your left foot forward 
and plant it on the line as near the mark as 
possible. As you place your left foot on the 
line, shoot the weight away from you as 
smartly as possible, bringing your body to its 
full height, in this way getting the full ad- 
vantage of all your inches and weight. Be 
very careful, however, not to let any part of 
your shoe overstep the mark, as this will dis- 
qualify your putt. 

Tug-of-war and throwing the hammer need 
not concern us here, but we will conclude 
this article with a few hints on hurdling. 

Very few boys can hope to be first-class 
hurdlers without a great deal of practice, and 
it is folly for a boy to compete in any hurdle 
races until he has learned to fly his hurdles 
properly. Ordinary jumping is not the 
thing, and only causes loss of time between 
the sticks. 

Let the tyro begin, from the very first, try- 
ing to fly his hurdles—that is, to skim over 
the hurdles, drawing one of your legs behind 
you. In this way you land on one foot with 
the other ready at once to take the forward 
stride. Men like Paget Tomlinson take three 
strides between their hurdles, but for a boy 
certainly the correct number is five. Every 
care should be taken to get a good start, and 
the fly over the first hurdle should be con- 
stantly practised. Do not get flurried even 
if you are pushed a little. It is much better 
to take your hurdles in your stride. If you 
get flurried and lose your stride you are 
bound to come to grief. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenry-Seconp ANNUAL SkEnrxs.] 
[Continued from page 527.) 
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DESCRIPTIVE COMPETITIONS. 
* An Old-Time Christmas." 


Age 21. 
Prize—10s. 6d. 
JOHN B. WHEATCROFT, c/o Y. M. C. A., Sheffield. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


Earl J. Bunney, 26 Lentilfield Road, Ovenden, Hali- 
fax; Maud Roberts-West, Cheam, Surrey: Harriot 
Fairfax Whiteside, 88 Elgin Crescent. Notting Hill; 
M. E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon ; 
Anthony H. Gilbertson, 19 Main Street, Egremont, 
Cumberland ; George Pontin, Yapton, Arundel ; Elsie 
A. Hewitt, Letheringsett, Holt, Norfolk ; Doris Web- 
ttr, Crosby Ravensworth Vicarage, Shap, Westmor- 
land; May Titterton, The Uplands, Greenhill Road, 
Moseley, near Birmingham; Thomas Cecil Lees, 39 
Osmond Street, Oldham ; Harriette Holditch Bristowe, 
Holmleigh, St. Andrew's Road, Bedford ; Herbert Owen, 
Nelson Street, Molewood, Hertford; Wilfred James 
Lewis, 52 Oakthorpe Road, Oxford: John Stephen 
Cox, Villa France, 87 Rue de Calais, Boulogne-s.-Mer, 
France; George A. Walker, 130 Carmichael Street, 
Georgetown, Demerara; Joseph Charlesworth Hirst, 
15 Milton Place, Junction Street, Ashton-under-Lyne ; 
William T. God win, The Rosarium, Ashbourne ; Charles 
A. Walker, 29 High Street, Georgetown, British 
Guiana; Mabel Edwards, Glen Rosa, Stonevgate Road, 
Leicester; Edward Collins, 17 Gloucester Road, Hollo- 
w&y. N.; Maud Forrester-Brown, 39 Conduit Road, 
Bedford; J. A. Adams, Fernleigh, Wigston Magna, 
near Leicester: Melville S. Chaning. Pearce, Montague 
House, East Cliff, Ramsgate; Harry S. Chamberlain, 
91 St. Andrew's Road, Southsea, Portsmouth ; Herbert 
J. Boden, 82 Beechdale Road, Brixton Hill, London, 
S. W.; Atkinson Ward, 7 Oxendon Street, Leicester: 
Dorothy E. Burden, Rose Hill, Colwyn Bay, North 
Wales; Ernest Frederick Evershed, 153 West Street, 
East Grinstead. Sussex ; C. Henrietta Cather, 32 Bel- 
grave Square, Rathmines, Dublín, Ireland; Jokn Wil- 
frid Steele, 20 Newport Street, Burslem, Staffs; 
Malcolm Reay Cumberledge, Mount Charles, St. Austell, 
Cornwall; Evan Thomas, 26 Morris Lane, St. Thomas, 
Swansea: Albert Thomas Brett, 15 George Street, 
Ramsgate: Julian Sidney Price, Upnor, Rochester, 
Kent ; J. T. Todman. Leslie House, Dorking; Maud 
Marion Maddocka, Woodlands, Wem, Shropshire. 
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SONG OF THE BLAZER. 


By Harry LEVEN. 


I. 
* the prairie sun is setting, and its glow 
is silhouetting 
All the sky-line of the ranges, pencilled 
clear against the west; 
And the range is hushed and quiet, save 
when now and then a coyote 
Is calling to his comrades to awaken from 
their rest. 


THE 


I. 
But 'tis not the stillness only that reminds 
me I am lonely, 
From the seeding in the springtime to 
the harvest in the fall; 
For before me hangs a blazer, and it tells 
me college days are 
Fled away for ever to the land of no 
recall. 
III. 
And the song the blazer sings me, and 
the memories it brings me, 
Are away beyond the powers of a western 
farmer’s pen, 
As it whispers to remind me of the school- 
days left behind me, 
Til I seem to hear the voices of the 
fellows once again. 


IV. 
I can hear the prayer-bell jangle, and across 
the old quadrangle 
Comes the ringing voice of Halliday, who 
won the quarter-mile, 
With the brogue of Tim O'Brien, who is 
getting quite & lion, 
Since he gallantly defended a zareba on 
the Nile. 
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v. 
There is Jones, who thought his mission 
was to be a great physician, 
And to drive about his practice in the 
smartest kind of brougham ; 
And dear old fatty Porter, who became a 
great three-quarter, 
Till he crossed the last of goal-lines in 
the land beyond Khartoum. 


VI. 
Once again my heart is swelling, as I hear 
the fellows yelling, 
And my arm is round Trevellyan, shoving 
next me in the scrum; 
Whilst away across the drill-yard, I can 
hear old Sergeant Hillyard, 
And the tramp of the cadet-corps, swing- 
ing round behind the drum. 
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VII. 
Dear old blazer! you are dusty, and your 
stripes are dim and rusty, 
Yet you have been gay and gallant, by 
river, field, and tent; 
And the joy with which I won you, and 
the homage I have done you, 


Are only just a portion of the life you 
represent. 
VIII. 
So 'tis thus I sit me dreaming, while the 
shanty fire is gleaming, 
And my eyes look into many eyes, the 
bravest and the best; 
Till my weary eyelids slacken, and the 
glowing embers blacken, 
And the stars begin to tremble o'er my 


shanty in the west. 
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AN ESSAY BY A LOWER-FORM BOY ON 


HERR are four elements—fire, water, air, and wind ; 
there may be some more, but those are all I know 
anything about, Fire is caused by striking a match, 
and then lighting a candle or anything like that with 
it. If the match goes out befon! you have lit your 
candle you won't have any fire, so then you have to 
keep on striking more till you do light it. 

When I was home last vacation I struck no less than 
nine matches one night in my room trying to light the 
gas. I had been reading a ghost story before coming 
to bed, and when I came into the room I thought I 
saw something moving in a dark corner. I broke the 
heads off six in succession, and then I got so excited 
that I blew two out as soon as I had lit them: the 
ninth one did the trick. When the light flared up 
there wus nothing in that corner, only an old jacket. 
I could have sworn that jacket was moving when I 
came in the room. You needn't be thinking I was 
frightened, and that was what made me waste the 
matches. I was anxious to get a bit of light on the 
subject or object—that was all, so there! Ilike reading 
ghost stories in the daytime. 

The heads of matches are made from brimstone and 
some other things mixed up; when you strikea match 
the brimstone lights itself—that’s what you call spas- 
modic combustion. Brimstone is all right when it is 
used for matches; but I think it is a shame to make 
kids eat it along with treacle, like I was made ounce. 
Of course, I didn't funk taking i“: but, all the same, 
I didn't care for it. If you baven't tried the mixture 
yet, you ought to. I didn't like it, but you may; 
tastes differ, you know. 

Before matches were invented, people used to get 
fire by rubbing sticks together, and other ways. J cut 
a nick in the edge of my de:k at school once, then 
rubbed the edge of a flat ruler over it backwards and 
forwards as hard as I could. I believe I would have 
got fire. only 1 had to chuck it ; it was so jolly rough 
un the ruler. 

Water is the element that is the direct opposite of 
fire; if you pour a kettle of water over the fire you 
will put it out. Of course, water is used for other 
things, besides putting out fires. For instance, you 
can drink it; but it's not nearly so nice by itself as it 


«THE ELEMENTS.' 


is with sherbet in it. Sherbet goes very well with 
water, but doesn't go well with tea or anything like 
that. I put some in my tea once instead of sugar, but 
I didn't care for it. Water is used for lots of other 
things besides for drinking ; far too many things to go 
over in this essay. It can be used for almost anything 
but lighting fires with. 

Air is the most necessary of all the elements ; if 
tliere was no such a thing as nir I wouldn't be writing 
this essay now ; also there would be no such thing ns 
pneumatic tyres, which would be & sad loss. Bicycles 
nren't much use unless you have pneumatic tyres: 
solid tyres are all very well in their way, but they're 
just a wee bit too solid when you go over a brick when 
you're riding pretty hard. We have one of those big, 
high bone-shakers at our school that belongs to the 
school in general, and nobody in particular. Me and 
the chaps have a rare lark with that old bike occasion- 
ally. She's not so bad when you're riding on the level 
ground; but going down hill she’s a tartar, and, if you 
see a cart ahead and you can't stop, she's a nerve- 
shaker, too, for there's no stopping that bike in the 
middle of a hill. She wouldn't have been quite so bad 
if young Brown hadn't cut bits out of the tyres for 
india-rubbers; Brown is always doing mangy things 
like that. 

The wind is an element that is much the same thing 
as air, only a little different. When you have air, you 
don't feel uncomfortable; when you have wind, after 
eating your dinner too fast, you do. Therc are four 
kinds of winds—namely, east, west, north, and south. 
There is also another wind called ill-wind, but I never 
had much to do with it ; it’s not in my line. Seamen 
would rather have any sort of wind than none at all. 
I like a good, gusty day ; it's a grand lark watching 
men's hats blowing off, especially if the hat gets run 
over. Good blowy days are first.rate for the hat 
trade. I think it is a very good plan on a blowy day 
to take your hat off and carry it under your arm; it’s 
better than cunning the risk of losing it. anyway. I 
haven't said anything about ice—I think it is another 
element ; but, us I’m not quite sure, I'll not say any- 
thing about it. There is one kind of elements I can't 
bear, and those are the Elements of Euclid.” 


Billy Sloggs, when he hears first 
lesson bell. 


Th: same worthy, when hc hears the 
dinner bell! 
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C. MANSELL.—The articles on cricket by Dr, W. G. 
Grace which appeared in the Boy's Own Paper” 
have been republished in our Bookshelf series as 
“Cricket, a Popular Handbook on the Game," and 
can be had from our office, price 2s. 


F. W. TAYLOR.— Write to the Patent Office for par- 
ticulars how to proceed. 


SANDOW.—]l. You are not likely to get such a post 
without personal influence, and under any circum- 
stances you would have to apply at the offices of the 
company. 2. A swim in the sea. 3. Enter our 
handwriting competitions. 


NOVACASTRA.—The article on “How to make a Cine- 
matograph," or rather *“ Boyograph,” was in the 
March part for 1899 


P. BkEATTIE.—Yes, a license is required for all air-guns. 
The shopkeepers should tell the customer so at the 
time of purchase, 


T. P. W.—Get parts 6 and 7 of Gur“ Indoor Games," in 
which you will find seme of our articles on canoe- 
building reprinted. 


A FOLLOWER OF THE * B.O.P."—Thank you for the 
suggestion, but to be a success the numbers must be 
large, and if large the work would be great, too great 
for us to control. 


G. T.—Kipling’s poem, “ Lest we forget," appeared in 
* The Times " in 1897, after the Diamond Jubilee. His 
publishers are Messrs. Macmillan & Co, who would 
probably answer any question on the matter. 


A. G. R.—1. Parnell's * British Grasses " might be of 
use. Any botany, such as Henfrey's, etc., will give 
you the general characteristics. Of the commoner 
pasture grasses you will find drawings in Carter's 
“Tested Seeds for the Farm,” published as a cata- 
logue by James Carter & Co., High Holborn. 2 
There are quite war funds enough—too many in fact. 
Better concentrate the contributions on one that 
exists. 


CANADIAN S.—You can get the parts from the Religious 
Tract Society Depót in Montreal. We will forward 
them direct from here, if you prefer it, but you will 
haveto send us the amount of postage as well às 
the price of the parts. 


FAITHFUL READER OF *B.O.P."—Baut evidently not 
for long! We have already done all that sort of thing. 
See some of our articles on Ventriloquism, reprinted iu 
our “ Indoor Games," parts 10 and 11. 


W. LLOYD. —There is no recruiting in England, but in- 
formation can be had, on application, from the High 
Commissioner for Canada, Victoria Street, s.w. 


A READER.—1. The seventh, eighth, and ninth books of 
Euclid treat of the properties of numbers, and the tenth 
of incommensurable magnitudes, while the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth are on solid geometry ; they 
are not used in schools, as several better books exist. 
It is mainly iu England nowadays that Euclid is used 
asa text-book, and even there not nearly to the extent 
it was twenty years ago. There are many better 
treatises on elementary geometry. You will find an 
account of Euclid, of whom little is known, in most 
encyclopedias. One of the books on the subject is 
C. L. Dodgson's * Euclid and his Modern Rivais.” Mr. 
Dodgson was, as perhaps you know, the author of 
“ Alice in Wonderland” ; but bis Enclid book is notin 
the least like that. 2. A volt is equal to 10° absolute 
units, and is just a little less than the electromotive 
force of one Daniell's cell: the ampère is the prac- 
tical unit of current, the watt is the rate of doing 
work wheu a current of one ampere passes through 
the res stanee of one ohm. The olim is equa! to 19? 
absolute units of resistance. 


ZoyviG.—You could buy such a luncheon basket at 
Harrod's Stores or at Whiteley's. 


A. McCrLYMONT.— Apply in writing to the Secretary 
of State for War for the papers regarding the par- 
ticular brauch of the service concerning which you 
require information, or get some such a book as Cap- 
tain Younghusband's * Queen's Commission.” 


J. G. (Gt. Yarmouth).—Of no use whatever. You 
must bea very new reader, or you would know that 
the * B.O.P.” requires a far higher standard than 
you are likely to reach for many a year. 


NEW READER ( Ashburton).— Y es, all the back numbers 
aud parts from the commencement of the volume in 
October last may still be had by order through any 
bookseller. 


H. S. Ropcers.—You cannot make plates for yourself, 
and you will only waste a lot of money if you attempt 
it. If you really want to go in for it get Captain 
Abney's book on * Photographie Emulsions.” It is far 
too long and complicated a business for these pages. 


WILLIE GUNN (Toronto).—1. The dises are 14 inch in 
diameter The word * circumference” is a mistake: 
we have poiutel this out several times, 2. As the 
core is 24 inches long. the space between the discs, 
if placed at the extreme ends, will naturally be about 
2inches. 3. A bar of soft iron will do for the core ; tlie 
only advantage of wire is that it drops the magnetism 
rather more promptly. being so very "soft." 4. Yes, 
we hope to give oue some day. 


A. H. (8. E. London).—First take up work in the Sun- 
day-school, or village preaching, and then after a 
time confer with your own minister as to his advice, 
from personal knowledge of you and your efforts and 
gifts, regarding your entering upon a college course 
of training for Church work. 


Pyro.—l. It is done by reversed printers type 
(rubber faced), which marks the name backwaris 
in opaque letters on the negative, and thus they 
print white in the print. There is an apparatus 
specially made for this purpose, and called ** Nameit.~ 
You could get it from any large dealer—e.g. J. Fal- 
lowfield, 146 Charing Cross Road, w. You couli 
only get black letters by scratching carefully through 
tne film, so as to leave clear glass, 2, We never 
heard of “blue green” albumenised paper. If you 
mean ferro-prussiate paper, you can get it from any 
large dealer. Mr. W. F. Stanley, Railway Approach. 
London Bridge, seems to make a specialty of this 
work. You can make the paper for yourself—we 
had an article on the subject recently. 


Tor or HEALTH’S LADDER (F. S, B.).—We are really 
sorry for you. You must take the tub, sleep with 
open window, and exercise in the open air. The 
foot of the ladder isu't in a bedroom, but out of 
doors. 


W. B. I. THoornton.—Thanks; but we can scarcely 
use them. Why not get practice by trying your 
hand in our various drawing and sketching com- 
petitions ? 


Somcthing like a Holiday! 


The world fergetting— 


by the world forgot! 
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Left to Die.—(See page 648.) 
(Drawn for the " Boy's Own Paper" by B. L. SENIOR.) 
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THE “PRETTY POLLY": A 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


VOYAGE OF 


By W. Crank RUSSELL, 


STIR AND 


STRESS. 


Author of * The Wreez of the Grosvenor,” * The Convict Ship," e Frozen Pirate," ete. 


RAY and Smeaton swung to and fro the 
lee-deck. They were wrapped up in 
pea-jackets, and walked to keep them. 
selves warm. At sea. an old skipper once 
said to me, the temperature for comfort 
should never be under seventy. What 
were the youngsters conversing about ? 
Did they talk of the weather, the spectral 
fabric they trod, the phantom spaces work- 
ing in ghostly light past the bulwark rail ? 
No; Smeaton was relating his experiences 
ofan evening party. His mother believed 
he could sing: he had a clear girl's voice, 
and stood at the piano, alongside a girl 
who was fluffed up like soapsuds on the 
music-stool, to sing“ Annie Laurie.“ He 
broke down. The kind hostess took some 
wine and cake to him. This, he told Bray, 
made him break down worse. A daughter 
of the hostess, “a sweet girl” (Bray 
laughed low in the sweep of the black 
wind), asked him to stand up with her in 
a quadrille. Again he broke down. He 
found himself anibling opposite the wrong 
people. A snob of a fellow who “was 
cramming for something” begged him 
with a sneering smile to get out of the 
road. 

“There are always snobs at evening 
parties," said Bray. Once at an even- 
ing-partv supper a fellow with pointed 
moustaches—in the Army, you know -- 
pulled a cracker with a girl, and I said to 
hun. ‘That's the only powder you're 
likely to smell.’ ” 

“What did he 
Smeaton. 

"Sav!" answered Bray. “He waited 
till I left the rooin, and then gave ine tlie 
hardest kick on the stern I ever got in all 
my life." 

lt was just at this moment that the 
man on the look-out--ho was Jackson, 
A.B.—thought that as it was very cold 
work and very lonely and rather dainp, 
he would light a pipe to cheer and warm 
himself withal. 
tobacco out of his pocket, cut some chips 
into his palin, rubbed them up, and 
jammed the stuff with his thumb into 
the bowl of his pipe. He now wanted a 
light. To obtain it he must drop through 
the forescuttle into the sailors’ bedroom, 
and light his pipe by the flame of the 
slush-lamp. This required that he 
should leave the deck and quit his look- 
out—though but for a couple of minutes. 

A man who leaves the deck when his 
imperious duty is to keep the deck, no 
matter what under God's wide canopy of 
heaven may be his excuse, is a scoundrel. 
The lite of the ship and the lives of his 
shipmates are at his merey and their 
confidence is his —the confidence (many 
of them) of sleeping men; and how does 
he respect their confidence? His plea is, 
“Two or three minutes only—just to get 
a light for my pipe." But in two or 
three minutes the flame of & lamp may 
set fire to a ship; in two or three 
minutes a Jamaican earthquake may 
Gwalow a Negro settlement, a loco- 
motive and heavy train may thunder 


say?" exclaimed 


He drew a piece of cake 


(4Hustrat d by G. E. ROBERTSON.) 


CHAPTER XII.— 1E “MOBY DICK” (continued). 


into a line of waggons. Time, Twiss, 
time!" exclaimed Lord Nelson once to 
a military otħcer—“ five minutes may 
make all the difference between defeat 
and victory.” 

Jackson, A.B., dropped below to light 
his pipe. It was too dark to see him, to 
imagine the shape of him, from the 
distance of the quarterdeck. His head 
was clothed with a yellow sou’ wester, and 
he upturned his brine-bedewed face to 
the slush-flame and sucked his pipe into 
a glowing bowl. But the putting of his 
eye so close to the flame blinded him 
when a couple of minutes later he gained 
the deck with his horny palm over the 
burning tobacco to preserve it from being 
scattered by the wind. He saw nothing, 
but through and above the seething and 
slopping, and pouring and rending noises 
of the sea, and through and above the 
wild concert, the boom of the trombone, 
the caterwauling of the fiddle, the nerve- 
splitting shrilling of the penny whistle 
which you heard aloft, this scoundrel 
Jackson caught a note--an echo of the 
voices made on high, a reverberation of 
the hissing wrestle under tlie bows. 

He rushed to the rail: then it was he 
saw right ahead and close aboard a 
deeper dve as of a black cloud upon a 
grev in the rushing dusk. In one long 
yell lie seemed to let fly his soul. 

“Ship right ahead! Hard-a-starboard 
every spoke!“ | 

Dat he was too late exactly by the time 
that he had taken to light his pipe. 

" Hard.a-starboard ! " raved the voice 
oí Mr. Jones, who saw the ship. 

Crash! The Pretty Polly, rushing 
forward at cight knots on the wide black 
storm-wings of the night, struck a ship 
with her starboard bow. The blow was 
that of the electric bolt; the shock was 
that of the submarine convulsion which 
darts the peak of ten thousand feet of 
mountain from the ooze to the surface. 

The brig's bowsprit was wrenched out 
of her; her foremast, from six foot from 
the deck, eame down with all above it ia a 
long shriek and very hell of splintering 
sounds, and in less time than it had taken 
Jackson, A.B., to light his pipe, the Pretty 
Polly was lying broadside-to, locked to 
a ship about four foot higher than her 
rail, the yards of the main linked with 
the other's rigging; and there they were 
battering each other's sides with every 
heavy roll, pieces of spar falling out of 
the blackness, and the white water sprang 
in singing and stinging shects betwixt the 
two craft as they brought their ruining 
fabries together in heavy thumps. 

Here was Calcutta with & vengeance! 

The shock of the collision bounced all 
hands through the hatches as though 
some giant foot had kicked the keel of 
the brig. Bolt had been reading in his 
cabin. His, therefore, was not the con- 
fusion of brain. that knits together its 
muscle relaxed by sleep. He required no 
man to tell him what had happened, and 
there was no man afloat who could have 


taught him what todo. The full spirit of 
the British seaman pumped in steady 
pulses through the brine toughencd veins 
of the old man. 

First and foremost the vessels must be 
released, or they would grind each other 
to pieces. They were like half-tide rocks 
on which the volume of the surge breaks 
in shattering and scattering light of foam. 
And in extremities what the sailor cannot 
see he must feel for. So the old man in 
the tones of a trumpet bawled for Jones 
and the men to procure hatchets and to 
out knives and cut away for their lives’ 
sake, especially all gear that connected 
the two vessels, and to clear the forecastle 
of its mess alongside to give her head a 
chance of paying off. And then he 
roared to the young gentlemen to get a 
lantern whilst he sounded the well. 

It was mighty dangerous work: odds 
and ends weighing pounds avoirdupois, 
blocks, boom-ends, fragments of spar. 
were showering like black meteorites out 
of the murkiness; but the ringing voice 
of that old captain, John Bolt, was an 
Inspiration of encouragement more potent 
than a dozen drams of strong waters. 
No man lost his head. All saw that it 
was a case of life or death, and that life 
might be kept by cool toil and rigid 
obedience, whilst death was not to be 
thought of until it camo. 

Lothian, sprawling aud  springinz. 
brought to the pump the bull's-cye Jam) 
that illuminated the clock in front of the 
wheel, whose spokes were still grasped, 
with unconquerable resolution to stay, by 
a more dutiful sailor than Jackson, A. D.— 
Toby Sweer. The Captain dropped the 
carefully chalked rod. Two feet six 
inches of water, and he read the marks 
by the light of the bull's-eye, which, as it 
was turned about, shone pale in the face 
of the lads. Meanwhile raged the dread- 
ful concert of thumping ships in a strong 
sea way. and the roaring laugliter of seas 
gaping in black caverns and clouding 
white as they hurled their shapeless 
masses upon the yoked and fighting 
fabrics they strove to bear down into the 
deep heart where their midnight secrets 
lay. 

But not for long were the two unhappy 
vessels to be coupled. The sharp axe and 
the sharper knife liberated much, and the 
rest was done by the heave of the sea, and 
within half an hour of the collision the 
brig, dismasted of everything but her main 
lower-mast, was rolling helplessly, about 
her own length distant from the black and 
lifeless object which had wrecked her. 
Nearly all hands were then pumping, for 
the Pretty Polly was a sinking ship. and 
Captain Bolt knew it, and his expec- 
tation and prayer did not go beyond this— 
that the brig might be kept atloat till day- 
break. 

What ship was that they had run into? 
She showed no lights, she made no human 
noise—no sailor needed to glance twice ai 
the dark shadow to understand that she 
was an abandoned vessel. The derelict 


is as dangerous as an uncharted rock. 
When she floats on her own cargo she 
opposes the deadly peril of the raft which 
vou shear into without injuring, for it is 
well known that a soft cushion is not to 
be cut through by a blow of the sharpest 
sword: which is true of the abandoned 
hull; and it is the duty of every ship- 
master who falls in with one of these 
dangers of the deep to set her on fire, 
even though the job should delay his 
passage by half an hour. 

The presence of calamity was too over- 
whelming and sudden to suffer poor old 
Bolt's soul to sink in lamentation. The 
spirit that wrought in him was rather the 
sumulus of consternation controlled by 
the instincts of the seaman. He easily 
understood that his little ship was lost. 
Her people might perhaps be able to keep 
her afloat till daybreak; his first and 
imperious duty then was to save life—the 
lives of all. And there was nothing hope- 
less in that resolution, for though the brig 
had doubtless half-wrecked the ship aloft, 
twenty leaks added to the cause of her 
abandonment could not have made her 
less reassuring as a prospective refuge. 

Both Jones and the second mate 
showed great spirit. The men were 
divided into two gangs for the pumps, 
and the boys humped their backs at the 
brakes with the vigour of men and the 


high heart of young gentlemen. The 
galley was not much hurt; the cook 


contrived to light the fire and boil some 
coffee. It blew fresh but not hard ; the 
long swell seemed to fling a weight into 
the surge which it did not in reality 
possess. It was very dark and squalls 
of rain sometimes swept in shrieks, but 
the breaches of the sea against the dis- 
mantled brig suffused the gloom with the 
light of foam often spangled by stars of 
phosphor. The ship marked her situa- 
tion by the sea-flash, the whiteness of the 
brine about her determined her position ; 
and as it was not likely that the drift of 
the brig would be greater than the drift 
of the ship, it was easily reckoned that 
daybreak would reveal her close aboard. 

Once after a spell at the pumps Bray 
said to Daniell: 

„This is going to sea with a will.” 

"Whats going to follow?” 
Daniell coolly. 

"We are sinking," answered Bray, 
"and what'll follow will be a sailor's 
scramble for that ship. It's & good job 
for me that I don't seem to care much 
how it goes.” 

“Your mother will," exclaimed Daniell. 

“There are no mothers at sea," said 
Bray; and as he was unable to light a 
pipe he cut off a little piece of tobacco 
and made a wisdom tooth of it. 

Long prior to this, the mate, who was 
also the carpenter of the brig, had gone 
down into the hold and discovered that 
the vessel had started several butts. The 
distribution of this leakage covered so 
wide an area that it was idle to talk of 
"fothering a sail" and hopeless to 
suggest any expedient for keeping the 
fabrie afloat short of strenuously plyin 
the pumps until daybreak should enable 
the people to see what to do. 

They had discovered that the starboard 
quarterboat had been broken into halves 
by the blow of a falling spar, and Mr. 
Jones had also found out that the long- 
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boat was smashed out of all knowledge, 
together with the pigs under her, and that 
the mess there was great and ghastly. 
They had therefore but one boat, and it 
was this consideration that determined 
Bolt to hold on till daybreak if possible, 
because there were many signs that the 
weather was mending; next, small risk 
would be run in lowering and entering 
their only boat when the breeze slackened 
and thev could use their eyes. 

This position of affairs was explained to 
the men by Bolt, and 1t made them work 
all the heartier, for it is always wise in a 
captain to take his crew into his con- 
fidence in the hour of stress; a plain 
statement of the truth rescues ship- 
wrecked sailors from being numbed by 
anxiety and doubts as to their 
commander's prudence, foresight, and 
capacity to deal with the thing that is 
happening. 

* Would any good come of jettisoning 
the cargo, sir?" once asked Mr. Paul 
Jones, panting and sweating from that 
most painful of all human labour-- the 
toil of the ship’s pump when the water is 
rising two inches to every one sucked up. 

No,“ answered Captain Bolt. Half 
the cargo is floatable stuff, and will help 
her 1f we keep it in her." 

This was true; crowds of the cases 
contained things mostly fashioned out of 
wood, and many of the other curiosities 
which the Pretty Polly had shipped for 
re-importation consisted of fan-handles, 
screens, fantastically devised chains, and 
so forth, a'l of warranted Indian manu- 
facture by cunning natives who smoked 
shag tobacco in Birmingham. 

When dawn broke at last it broke fair. 
Tt flushed the east with purple and silver. 
The clouds hung in corrugated vapour, 
and some light, loose, livid scud blew 
smoke-like to the rising day. But it was 
then full time to leave the brig; she 
floated deep in the water. and her 
sluggish motions on the swirg of tho 
grey swell were those of a drowning ship. 
Her stump of mainmast stood like a 
mutilated arin uplifted to Heaven in 
dumb agony of entreaty. 

Never did the dawn disclose a more 
complete wreck; all beauty was gone 
and the pomp und pageantry which had 
clothed the brig to the trucks now lay 
over the side in glistening lengths of spar, 
and black, wet, eel-like raflle of gear; 
and vonder was the ship that had broken 
the Pretty Polly's heart. She was a 
barque, and lay within half a mile to 
windward. The collision had somewhat 
wrecked her aloft, but all that was ne- 
cessary to express her rig remained. 
She sat deep, and was manifestly floating 
on her cargo. She was a black hull with 
an almost straight stem and elliptical 
Stern, and easily distinguishable by the 
brig's company as an American soft-wood. 
built ship with white skysail poles nnd a 
white wheel-house. The sea slapped her 
to windward and sometimes flung a 
shower of prisms and diamonds on to her 
decks. Her davits were empty; she 
showed no signs of human life. She was 
under lower topsails, the foretopsail 
was in rags, and her jib or stavsail 
fluttered in rags from the hoisted hanks. 

There was no room in the Pretty 
Polly's quarter-boat for clothes or pro- 
visions. Time permitted nothing to be 
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taken but a breaker of fresh water. The 
men and the boys had been pumping all 
night; all hands were exhausted, and the 
brig had now settled so deep that the 
seamen felt, with the instinct that comes 
into the sailor's foot out of the plank, that 
she would be out of sight under water in 
nnother five minutes. 

So it was *down boat," but without 
hurry, and when she was full she was & 
deep boat. Happily the sea was now 
running small, and the pull to windward 
was scarce more than a few strokes of 
the oars. 

Captain Bolt as he sat in the stern- 
sheets looked ninety years of age, and 
Mr. Paul Jones eighty, and all the curl 
was taken out of them. The boys were 
fagged and pale, and the first view of 
Daniel's face would have startled his 
An encrustation of salt was 
under his eyes which, dim as their. vision 
was, apparently glared with tho fierceness 
of insanity over the appalling contrast of 
the white brine. 

“There she goes!“ said Jackson, who 
should have been tormented with the 
sensations of a murderer. in spite of 
nobody knowing that he had quitted the 
look-out to light his pipe. 

The stern of the poor little brig had 
settled to the very rim of the taffrail, and 
the great gilt parrot, aflame in the sun- 
rise, seemed perched on top of the high- 
cocked bows as though the glittering 
effigy meant to expand its wings and sail 
away into the sky. And in this posture 
the Pretty Polly went under, the last 
that was visible of her being her figure- 
head and a portion of her mainmast. 
These vanished, the waters boiled over 
the tomb of the vessel; the goods had 
found new consignees in mermen and 
mermaids and other mysterious inhabi- 
tants of the ooze. 

Not a murmur escaped the occupants 
of the boat when the brig disappeared. 
The silence might kave been owing to a 
characteristic sentiment of respect for the 
feelings of the Captain, but there would 
also enter into the mood and temper of 
the boys and men a subduing feeling of 
homelessness and abandonment, and this 
must be attended with that shock of dis- 
solution, that subtle terror of annihilation, 
which for a little while often dominate 
the strongest will in men who witness 
over the gunwale of a boat the foundering 
of their floating home. 

But the people were now almost along- 
side the abandoned barque; the brig haa 
struck a sliding blow and had cut open 
her topside a few feet before the main 
shrouds. No other marks of injury were 
visible below, but aloft the upper main- 
topsail-yard had in some mysterious 
fashion been broken into halves and the 
foretopgallant-yard was hanging as 
though ready for sending down on deck. 

„Fend her off carefully," shouted Bolt, 
“nnd mind the heave ? " 

Plenty of ends of ropelay over the side; 
the people of the boat were all sailors; 
there was no man with a broken back to 
hand up, no unhappy female for the em. 
brace of a bowline. In a few moments 
the whole of the brig's crew were standing 
on thedeek ofthe derelict American barque 
Moby Dick, with the Polly's boat tossing 
at a long scope of line on the quarter. 

(To be continu d.) 
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WILLIAM J. HYPPERBONE; OR, THE WILL OF AN ECCENTRIC. 


Tae health of the fifth player was now 

thoroughly established. "The second 
turn-of twelve, by double six, was most 
fortunate for her, as it sent her to Kentucky, 
which was only a few hundred miles away, 
and occupied the thirty-eighth square of the 
board. Lizzie Wag had in two turns passed 
over more than half the sixty-three squares. 
And therefore we shall not be surprised at 
Jovita Foley triumphantly waving the yellow 
tlag assigned to her friend, and seeing it 
already planted on the millions of William 
J. Hypperbone. 

On the 23rd Lizzie War and Jovita Foley 
had hastened to leave Milwaukee, so as not 
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By JULES VERNE, 


Author of * Captain Len Guy," “Simon Hart,” etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XX. — THE CAVES OF KENTUCKY. 


her objurgations they remained five days at 
Chicago. It was useless to ruin themselves 
in hotel expenses, and more economic to 
stay at home. It would even have been wise 
to remain there until the eve of the day 
when the telegram from Tornbrock would 
arrive in Kentucky. But on the 27th Jovita 
Foley could restrain herself no longer, and 
she said : 

* When do we start?“ 

“We have plenty of time," replied Lizzie 
Wag. “Think of it: we have till June 6, 
and this is only May 27. That inakes ten 
complete days, and, you know, you can get 
to Kentucky in twenty-four hours." 


" It contains an unfathomable abyss.” 


to be encountered by the mysterious XKZ, 
which would have compelled them to pay a 
fine, give up their place to tee seventh 
competitor, and then begin the game over 
again. The two friends returned to Chicago 
in perfect health, and their return having 
been mentioned in the newspapers, a few 
reporters presented themselves at the house 
in Sheridan Street. 

The result of their visit was that that very 
evening the ** Chicago Herald” published an 
interview in which it was announced that 
both the girls were “in excellent form,” for 
now they were both spoken of as being under 
the yellow ftlaz—which was not greatly to 
the displeasure of Jovita Foley. In spite of 


* That is so, Lizzie; but it is not only to 
Kentucky that we are going, or to Frank. 
fort, its State capital, but to the Mammoth 
Caves, one of the wonders of the United 
States, and, I believe, of the world. What 
an opportunity to visit the caves, my dear! 
and what an excellent idea of this worthy 
Mr. Hypperbone to send us there!“ 

He did not send us there, Jovita, but the 
teetotum . 

" Come, come did he not select Mam- 
moth Caves in the State of Kentucky? For 
which I should be grateful to him for all my 
life and all his, if he did not rest in Oak- 
wood Cemetery! It is true that if he were 
not in another world we should not be run- 


ning about after his heritage. But—when 
are we going to start?“ 

* As soon as you like." 

„Then to-morrow morning." 

“All right—but," added Lizzie Wag, 
* we ought to pay Mr. Marshall Field a last 
visit."' 

* You are right, Lizzie." 

During this visit Mr. Marshall Field and 
his staff were profuse in their compliment: 
and encouragements to the fifth player and 
her inseparable companion. 

Next morning an express train took the 
travellers a hundred and thirty miles across 
Illinois to Danville, near the western frontier 
of Indiana. In the afternoon they crossed 
this frontier and ran down to dinner at 
Indianapolis, the capital of the State, a 
town of a hundred thousand inhabitants. 

In the very comfortable hotel where they 
took up their quarters they were frequently 
taken for one another. In the course of the 
great game that was being played, it seemed 
as though Jovita l'oley was more suited for 
the part than the quiet and modest Lizzie 
Wag. 

On the 29th, at a quarter-past eight, they 
lef. 5y the first train for Louisville, situated 
on the left bank of the Ohio on the frontier 
between Indiana and Kentucky. During the 
afternoon they walked about Louisville, 
crossing the bridge thrown over the Ohio, 
uniting the city with its suburbs of New 
Albany and Jefferson in Indiana, but not 
venturing into the industrial quarters, where 
factories of all kinds abound. 

At last, nearly tired out, though Jovita 
Foley would not admit it, they returned to 
the hotel about nine o'clock in the even. 
ing. 

“ Good night," said Jovita Foley as she 
went to bed. 

“And when do we start again?” asked 
Lizzie Wag. 

“ To-morrow morning." 

So soon, Jovita, when a few hours will 
take us to the end of our journey? We 
have plenty of time — 

" Never too much time when we are to 
see the Mammoth Caves!" replied Jovita 
Foley. 

* Go to sleep, my dear; I will wake you 
to-morrow.” 

And it was not surprising that in the 
morning of the 30th the train took them 
both in a southerly direction—a journey oí 
one hundred and fifiy miles to the famous 
caves through a not very undulating country 
covered with deep forests, between which lay 
fields of cereals and, principally, plantations 
of tobacco. Before noon the two friends had 
arrived at the Mammoth Hotel, an establish- 
ment of the first class situated near the 
entrance to the caves amid delightful 
scenery. 

Notwithstanding the curiosity which 
devoured her, Jovita Foley had to put of 
till next day her visit to the caves, all the 
guides having started before she arrived. 
But she could occupy her leisure in walking 
about the vicinity, along the cbarmin- 
valley, and up the shady banks of the 
stream which, by a thousand cascves, leap: 
down into Green River. 

The hotel is remarkably convenient for th« 
tourists who flock to it. It is composed of a 
group of cottages devoted to different pur. 
poses, and comfortably furnished. A roo: 
with a window opening on to the valley was 
put at the disposal of the two friends, who— 
by. no means, to the displeasure of one of 


them— were expected with a certain im- 
patience in this region of Kentucky. 

At this time of the year a large number 
of excursionists were flowing in, anxious 
to explore the caves, and of this Jovita 
Foley was made aware about six o'clock in 
the evening, when the reverberations of the 
terrible gong in use in the hotels of America 
called them to the dining-room. 

The governor of the State of Illinois, John 
Hamilton, who happened to be there as a 
tourist, asked for Lizzie Wag to be placed 
to his right and Jovita Foley to his left. 
Was that not enough to turn the head of 
this impressionable person? And if the 
governor of Illinois. his circle, and the 
other visitors gave so sympathetic a welcome 
to the fifth player and her companion, a no 
less cordial welcome was given to them by 
the ladies who had come to visit the Kentucky 
caves. 

The complete exploration of the caves— 
at least so far as they are known—takes from 
seven to eight days. The main artery 
extends for a length of ten or twelve miles, 
and there are two hundred paths, corridors, 
galleries, passages, and other footways in the 
portion already fully explored. 

Now, from May 31 to the morning of 
June 6, Lizzie Wag had only six whole days ; 
but if these were well employed, they ought 
to be sufficient to satisfy the most in- 
quiring of visitors —even the excitable Jovita 
Foley. 

The tour of the caves is accomplished on 
successive days in large parties under the 
care of the guides. Warmly clothed, for 
the temperature is cool underground in 
these vast spaces, the visitors started at 
nine o'clock along the footpath whieh winds 
between the rocks and leads to the caves. 
They arrived before a narrow opening in the 
side of the hill, the end of a corridor left as 
it was made by nature, and through which 
men of tall stature cannot pass without 
stooping. 

The guides were accompanied by negroes 
carrying miners’ lamps and torches, which 
were immediately lighted, and amid the 
luminous reflections produced by the 
thousand facets of the walls the visitors 
reached a staircase cut in the rock. This 
staircase, which is the continuation of a 
larger gallery, leads directly to the vast hall 
of the Rotunda. 

It is from this point that ramify the 
numerous passages, the sinuosities of which 
must be well known if you wish to run the 
risk of wandering about without a guide. 
There exists no more complicated labyrinth 
except those of Lemnos or Crete. 

By a wide corridor the tourists attained 
one of the most spacious caverns, to which 
has been given the name of the Gothic 
Church. 

Gothic? Is it really the ogival style 
which characterises the architecture? It 
matters little. It is marvellous, with the 
stalactites from the vault above, the stalag- 
mites below, the columns fantastically 
moulded, the shapes taken by the terraced 
rocks with the crystal concretions the light 
puts in relief—here an altar heaped with 
liturgical ornaments. there an organ with 
the pipes rising to the ribs of the arches, 
there a balcony, or rather a chair from 
which preachers of eminence have more 
than once addressed congregations of five or 
six thousand people. 

Needless to say, the party of excursionists 
shared in the amazement of Jovita Foley. 

„See, Lizzie, do you regret the journey?“ 

“No, Jovita, it is very beautiful." 

“But it is all the work of nature—the 
hand of man did not make these caves, and 
we are right down underground ! " 

“And I am afraid,” said Lizzie Wag, “ at 
the thought that we might get lost 
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* And here we should be in the Mammoth 
Caves and miss the telegram from good 
Mr. Tornbrock." 

They had already come a mile and a-half 
from the entranceto reach the Gothic Church. 
Continuing the exploration, they found it 
many times necessary to stoop, to crawl 
even along narrow tunnels to reach the Hall 
of Apparitions. But there, to Jovita Foley’s 
disappointment, appeared none of the phan. 
toms her imagination dreamt of evoking in 
these subterranean caverns. 

In reality the Hall of Apparitions is a 
halting-place, lighted by torches, in which 
is a well-furnished bar where luncheon is 
served by the staff of the Mammoth Hotel. 

The hall ought to be called the Sanatorium, 
fer to it come the invalids who ascribe some 
therapeutic virtue to the atmosphere of the 
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hotel, but which could only be reached by 
going a long way round. 

An excellent dinner and a long night’s 
rest gave the two friends the strength neces- 
sary to resume their explorations next day. 

One would generously pay with fatigue to 
traverse these marvellous caves--a walk 
through the enchanted world of the Arabian 
Nights -even without meetine with demons 
or gnomes; and Jovita Foley was only too 
pleased to admit that the spectacle exceeded 
the limits of human imagination. 

For five days this energetic person, ex- 
hibiting an endurance exceeding that of 
most of the other excursionists and of the 
guides themselves, imposed on herself the 
task of exploring all that was known of these 
famous caves, and regretted being unable to 
launch on the unknown. But what she did 


“ She embarked in a boat on the Styx." 


caves. They had come here for the day to 
the number of twenty. and had installed 
themselves in front of a gigantic skeleton of 
a mastodon from which the caves derive 
their name of Mammoth. 

Hereabouts ended the first visit, to be fol- 
lowed by many others, the extreme point 
reached being a little chapel like a small 
edition of the Gothic Church. It contains 
nn unfathomable abyss, into which the guides 
throw burning papers to light its gloomy 
depths. This is the Bottomless Pit, in the 
wall of which is the Devil's Chair, to which 
more than one legend is attached. 

After this fatiguing day the tourists were 
glad to enter the gallery that led them back 
to the entrance, in preference to another out- 
let by the dome of Ammath, nearer the 


her friend was incapable of doing, and 
Lizzie Wag had to ask for mercy after the 
third day. Do not forget that she had 
recently been very ill, and that it would 
never do for her to be unable to continue the 
journey. And so Jovita Foley was not 
accompanied by Lizzie Wag during her last 
excursions. 

In this way she visited the cave of the 
Giant Dome, which rises to a height of four 
hundred and fifty feet; the Starry Chamber, 
the walls of which seem encrusted with 
diamonds and other precious stones glitter- 
ing in the light of the torches; Cleveland 
Avenue, carpeted with Jace and mineral 
flowers; the Ball Room, with its walls as 
white as snow furrowed with creamy leak- 
ages; the Hocky Mountains, great masses of 
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blocks and lofty peaks, as if the chains of 
Utah and Colorado extended their branches 
into the interior of the globe; the Fairies’ 
Grotto, so rich in sedimentary formations, 
maintained by subterranean springs, with 
arches, pillars, even a sort of gigantic tree, 
à palm in stone which rises to the cupola of 
this hall situated some twelve miles from 


the principal entrazce to the Mammoth 


Caves. 


And what remembrances must the indefa- 


tivable visitor have had of the occasion when, 
entering the doorway of the dome of Goran, 
she embarked in a boat on the Styx, which, 
like the Jordan, tlows into the Dead Sea. 
But if it is true that no fish can live in the 
wafers of the Biblical river, it is not true of 
this large subterranean lake. In myriads 
you find the siredons and cypronidons whose 
optical apparatus is completely atrophied, as 
in the eyeless species of some of the Mexican 
waters. 

Such are the incomparable wonders of 


these caves, which have only given up a 


part of their secrets. We know not what 


they may have in reserve, and some day may 


we not discover quite an extraordinary world 
in the bowels of the terrestrial globe ? 

The last hours were striking of the five 
days that Jovita Foley and her companion 


had to stay at Mammoth Caves. It was on 
June 6 that the message was to come to the 
office of the hotel. Owing to the interest 
taken by this gathering of tourists in the 
fifth player, the morning of the day before 
was spent in feverish expectation—an im- 
patience which Lizzie Way was perhaps the 
only one not to feel. 

That evening the toasts were given with 
more enthusiasm than ever at the dinner. 
And how the people cheered when Jolin 


Hamilton, following the rule adopted by 


governors in admitting ladies to their staffs, 
conferred on Lizzie Wag the rank of colonel, 
and on Jovita Foley that of lieutenant- 
colonel in the Illinois Militia. 

If one of the new oflicers, always different, 


felt herself rather embarrassed by so many 


honours, the other welcomed them as if she 
hadalways worn the uniform. And that night 
when they had both retired to their room: 

“Well!” said Jovita, making the mili- 
tary salute, * have you had enough of it, 
colonel? ” 

“It is pure folly!” replied Lizzie Wag, 
“and it will end badly, I am afraid——” 

„Will you be silent, my dear? or I shall 
forget that you are my superior oflicer, and 
may fail to treat you with respect." 


And thereupon, with a good kiss, she went 


(To be continued.) 


T railway had at last reached Duldachy. 

The iron horse had been slowly making 
its way north through the Highland hills, 
and for months Strathkyle Academy had 
been simmering with excitement to see the 
monster. Now it had come, and with it 
Ord's World-Henowned Circus and Menagerie, 
which (ride handbills) had dazzled four 
Continents and numerous Crowned Heads. 
The Academy boys felt that it was an act of 
real condescension on Ord’s part to pay a 
visit to such an unpretentious little town’ as 
Duldachy, and some of them, at least, deter- 
mined to show Ord that they appreciated 
the honour conferred on the town. 

The Academy had just settled down to 
aiternoon school, for the swish of the tawse 
was heard in the land, as the Fifth Class 
was introduced to the third book of Euclid 
by the headmaster himself, Robert Macrae, 
M. A., I.L. PD., an adept in teaching and—in 
flogging. Murdo Butcher, plainest of plain 
boys, was labouring under the delusion that 
the purpose of Prop. I. was to find the centre 
of a circus, but the application of the tawse 
speedily disabused him of that erroneous 
idea. His definition of a circle being some- 
what at variance with Euclid’s, he was 
grimly informed it was a plane figure con- 
tained by a line—here the tawse encircled 
him smartly—and the rest of the explanation 
was lost in his bellowings. 

Boom! bang! erash! The band struck 
up opposite the Academy as the famous 
Circus proceeded to startle the inhabitants of 
Duldachy, N.B., by a magnificent procession 
along the High Street. Butcher ceased his 
wailings, and Dembo and Block craned their 
necks to peep over the high window-sills, 
which procedure the headmaster promptly 
nipped in the bud. There probably never 
was such a lesson in Euclid heard or given, 
and nothing but the Continents and Crowned 
Heads sustained the dejecied lads as they 
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wax. 


DEMBO'S CIRCUS. 


Dv WILLIAM C. SUTHERLAND, M.A. 
Author of * Deuchary of the Macbrogans,” etc, 


CHAPTER I. 
“Oh, weel I mind the days, by our ain burn-side“ 


faced the last dread subject—the Shorter 
Catechism. 

The hour's castigation came to an end at 
last, and the majority of the redoubtable 
Fifth, prostrate among the broom in the 
Hollow hard by the school, lamented their 
hard fate with many a groan. However, as 
their aching limbs became less painful, their 
boyish spirits rose rapidly, and the sight on 
the distant links of the huge bell-tent with its 
many-coloured flags sent the youthful blood 
coursing through their veins. Their eyes 
danced with glee, with expectation; what 
they had read of in many a book, what 
they had heard in echoes from afar, was now 
at their very doors. 

In Duldachy, most of the names were those 
of a few leading clans, and owing to the use 
of common Christian names, and these but 
few, it was not always easy to know which 
Dugald Macpherson or which John Mac- 
brogan was meant. So among the school- 
boys nieknames were the order of the day, 
and these nicknames stuck like cobbler's 
Thus it happened that these young 
clansmen, lying on the brae-side among the 
broom and heather, had each a name un- 
known in the parish register, but a name by 
which the parish knew him, and which he 
himself in most cases detested. 

They were sturdy young rogues, lithe and 
active as cats, and mischieyous as puppies, 
and their leader was Dembo, a fair-headed 
lad of sixteen, the champion runner and 
jumper in the Academy, although the Sixth 
Class boasted in the winter-time young fellows 
of nineteen and twenty. 

“ Now then, chaps,” he said, “ye must all 
be at the back o’ the gas-hoose at seven. 
Yell hey yer threepences—half-price, re- 
member, under twelve "—2a grin went round 
the circle— and don't fosyet food for the 
animals.“ 

Here Butcher interpolated in tones sugges- 
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to bed, and was soon dreaming she had been 
made a general. 

From eight o'clock onwards next morning 
the people in the hotel crowded round the 
office, waiting for the message sent from 
Chicago by Tornbrock. 

It would not be easy to depict the emotion 
of the sympathetic throng that surrounded 
the two friends. Whither was fate sending 
then? Were they going to the end of 
America? Would they go a long way ahead 
of their competitors ? 

Half an hour afterwards the bell began to 
ring. 

A message was arriving for Lizzie Wag, 
Mammoth Hotel, Mammoth Caves, Ken- 
tucky. 

A profound—it might almost be said a 
depressing —silence reigned around the office. 

And what was the stupefaction, the dis- 
appointment, the despair even, when Jovita 
Foley read in a trembling voice: 

* Fourteen by seven doubled, fifty-second 
square, St. Louis, State of Missouri.—Tons- 
BROCK.” 

It was the square of the prison, where, 
after paying a triple fine, the unfortunate 
Lizzie Wag would have to remain until some 
no less unfortunate competitor came to 
deliver her by taking her place. 


tive of the only Macrae, “ Boys, aye be kind 
to the dumb brutes that perish," and whilst 
taking snuff in dumb show was uncere- 
moniously rolled down the brae by Block, 
who shared a similar fate at the hands of 
Doodle, and the whole band broke up with as 
much noise as an ice-floe when the spirit of 
unrest is afloat on polar seas. 

Duldachy was in a greater ferment than it 
had been since the day that Eric Maree, the 
brawny fisherman, had disagreed with the 
judges’ decision at the Highland Games con- 
cerning his putting the stone, and it had 
taken six policemen to convoy the fighting 
Eric to a quiet abode. A crowd of townsmen 
with their buxom dames, pueri innuptaeque 
puellae, navvies, and quarrelsome fishermen 
struggled round the pay-oftice. The fisher- 
men, contending that the circus was pitched 
on their property—that part of the links 
within the tishertown—did not see the force 
of paying entrance-money, but were unable 
to convince the officials of the strength of 
their case, and the general impression pro- 
duced was that there was a menagerie outside 
as well as inside the circus. . 

Dembo got his little crew to work their 
way inside one by one, and, partly owing to 
their youthful appearance, and partly to the 
haste in dealing with the thronging crowd, 
their slender finances were called upon to 
bear the strain of only threepence each. 

The strange and awesome wild beasts 
engaged their attention for & long time, and 
till the feeling of wonder began to wear otf 
their good behaviour surprised those who 
knew them best. After a time, however, 
from the general they began their considera- 
tion of the particular. 

It was then that Dembo had a short 
passage-at arms with an ape. They did not 
agree in regarding soap us an article of food. 
In the end Dembo had to fall back on the 
pocket-handkerchiefs of the united party. 


and thus bind up his wounds. An outraged 
parrot made a deep impression on Block's 
forefinger, and the boy's rear suggested the 
lions at feeding-time. Doodle got severely 
pecked by some fearful wildfowl, and Doshie 
had his ears cutfed by an attendant for 
attentions bestowed on a restless bear. 

Next the sea there was an opening in the 
canvas for the convenience of the circus 
hands, and here a welcome breeze blew in to 
dilute the stifling odours of the crowded 
tent. Close by the opening a brazier in full 
blast was used to cook the men’s supper, 
and at an opportune moment Butcher 
dropped a little packet of pepper into the 
fire. By-and-by the hot fumes permeated 
the tent, and the wheezing, coughing, and 
spluttering that seized men, birds, and 
beasts was most distressing. The burliest 
fisherman gasped for breath and nearly 
blew his head off. 

With many an exclamation of “ Bi do 
buachaile ormsa!” (* Preserve us!“), the 
distracted sightseers rushed pell-mell from 
the menagerie into the circus and took pos- 
session of the various seats without dis- 
tinction. Some even invaded the ring, to the 
alarm of the little clown who had just made 
his bow to the half-empty tent and was 
preparing to let off his wheezes. A scene of 
the greatest confusion followed. 

The attendants rushed hither and thither 
driving the crowd back, beseeching, 
threatening, and invoking the aid of the 
police. The mild elderly constable, Donald 
Macfarlane, was already heard with his 
"Now, boys, be quate!" (quiet). And, 
"Here Mrs. MeGlashan,” as that shrewd 
old dame was climbing into & reserved seat, 
“ Youre only a sixpenny sate!” 

“Sixpenny sate, indeed, you ould bald. 
headed bobby! it’s better ye'd be, ah'm 
thinking, looking after thieving fisherbodies 
than miscalling a dacent ould woman like 
me,” angrily retorted the disappointed lady. 

“Thieving fisherbodies," screamed an 
enraged beldame, as she deftly caught hold 
of Mrs. McGlashan by the nape of the neck 
—but here the gentle policeman intervened, 
and after much wrangling and seullling 
something like order was restored, and at 
last the mob, partially subdued, was scated in 
the cheaper places. 

But Dembo and his little company were 
espied on the topmost row of the three- 
shilling seats. They seemed exhausted, but 
not with the struggle that was over; their 
cheeks were wet, but not with tears of 
sorrow; and the suspicious redness about 
their eyes was not due to the fumes of the 
pepper. Now, however, they were quiet and 
apparently subdued, and expectant of being 
undisturbed. Vain hope! The band was 
stationed in a brake close beside them. 

“Ere, get hoff there, you nippers! D'ye 
'ear me?" yelled the red-faced bandmaster, 
a quondam undistinguished member of the 
28th Foot. 

Dembo set his followers an example of 
sublime innocerce accompanied by the most 
distressing deafness. A direct command 
from the ring te ** come hoff it ” fell on blank 
immobile faces. The house sided with the 
rebels. 

‘Sit tight, laads! don't mind that tee- 
totaller! go on wi' the show." 

Suddenly the carpet-covered plank on 
which they sat, impelled by powerful hands 
from behind, described an arc of a circle, 
and, with remarkable unison of movement, 
the rebellious schoolboys plunged forwards 
and downwards, some swimming for dear 
life, others clawing imaginary ropes, and 
others attempting impossible somersaults. 
The laughter was terrific. Staff and audience 
were convulsed, and gcod humour was 
straightway restored. 

The band struck up a lively strain, and 
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a jingling string of horses dashing into the 
ring fixed the eyes of all on the authorised 
programme. Dembo and his boys, wofully 
contused in limbs and feelings, were nustled 
into the cheap seats with threats of getting 
a hignominous chuck-out, if they didn't 
'old their cackle.” 

“ Vengeance!” growled the sorely bruised 
lender. Vengeance on the band!” mut- 
tered the other worthies, as they glanced in 
the direction of the ruddy orchestra. The 
performance, however, proceeded amid much 
applause, and soon the interest in the ring, 
the novel feats on trapeze and horizontal 
bar, wooed the lads from a contemplation of 
their physigal injuries. Their mouths were 
agape with wonder at a prancing steed, a 
steed which danced and jumped and trotted 
at cominand. All went merrily as a marriage 
bell until Doshie in his enthusiasm yelled 
out Halt!“ in the midst of a warlike 
gallop, and the rider, perforce, performed an 
unexpected somersault. 

This was too much for the ringmaster. 
The whip curled venomously among the 
boys’ legs; Dembo set his followers a noble 
example, and the retreat was so expeditious 
that a second blow fell on the shoulders of 
some fishermen, who had been laughing 
immoderately at the treatment meted out 
to Dembo and the others. For n moment 
things looked dangerous. But the master of 
ceremonies, a past master in handling angry 
spectators, apologised so frankly, with a 
hint about“ mountain dew," that the breeze 
blew over, and half the fishermen in the 
audience rubbed fheir shoulders too. 

Outside the boys fumed in the darkness. 
Such a night of humiliation, of bruises! 
Why, it was better to be in school, and get 
licked for the Shorter Catechism! Dembo 
was on the verge of tears. He had led his 
gang to complete discomfiture. so far: he 
trembled for his prestige. Doodle was 
vociferous. 

“I don't mind that skirling beestie 
(putting his hand for a moment to his 
mouth), nor that vicious whip (“e didna 
get hit wi' it," interpolated Block, rubbing 
his calves), but I do mind that drunken. 
looking bandmaster.” 

" Ave, it was him," said Stot, who had 
fared badly in the fall, that we should go 
for. I hey it; there's an interval in the 
programme, and, as shure's death, he'll be 
going to the Macbrogan Arms. Let's attack 
him from the planting.” 

“Stot, yell be a man before ver mither,” 
said Dembo joyfully, * but we'll leave the 
planting alone. "They'll all rush oot for a 
dram, and did ye notice they'll all be leaving 
their instruments on the ground close to the 
canvas. Well, then, we'll take care of the 
bugles, while the band is taking care of 
themselves." 

Hurroo! The excited boys saw the plan 
in tne shake of a sporran, and danced and 
shouted till old Donald Macfarlane popped 
out. “ Here now, boys, off home at wans, 
cr it's the Doctor himsel 1'll be reporting ye 
to, and ye'll no be disgracing the toon again 
in a hurry!” 

The boys feigned silent obedience and 
scampered off— to the other side of the tent, 
where they lay down on a sandy hillock and 
conversed in whispers. 

Presently from the noise and chnttering 
of the outflowing audience they knew the 
interval had arrived. As anticipated, the 
thirsty band hastily placed their instru- 
ments on the ground close by the canvas, 
and slipped out modestly for refreshments. 
Denibo, followed by the others, sprang over 
the intervening space, stooped down, and 
cautiously peeped in. Then he boldly 
thrust his arms through, and drew forth a 
glorious trombope. The others could not 
restrain themselves. The cymbals for 
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me!” cried one; “the cornet, the triangle, 
the bombardon for me!” shouted others. 
“Give me the drum!" almost screamed 
Block. 

“Drum be blowed!” growled Dembo, 
rapidly handing out such instruments as he 
could reach -“ how can ye get the drum oot 
thrgngh that wee hole? — here's the bombar- 
don for ye." And Block in his joy danced a 
step of the Gillie Challum. 

© Now, boys, this way, and for yer lives 
don't play till I tell ye," commanded Dembo, 
as he led them past the gashouse on to the 
beach, whence they doubled back to tho 
town. Then they got behind a silent row cí 
fishermen's houses, in what was once meant 
to be gardens, but had long ago been given 
over to scratching fowls and exploring 
pigs. 

“Now. laads," said Dembo pleasantly. 
“the Duldachy band will give its first open- 
nir concert. Take time from me. Are you 
ready ? one—two. one--two---. Ting, ting, 
ting. clang, clang, clang! the triangle and 
cymbals were off! Butter, splutter, bray, 
squawk ! Block was interviewing the bombar- 
don. The cornet was gurgling and squalling, 
and an occasional clear vell from the trom- 
bone testified to Dembo's perseverance and 
determination. The boys had never had an 
instrument in their hands before, and their 
first efforts were really very promising. 
The regular tinkle and clang of triangle and 
eymbals showed a good ear for time; the 
bombardon was rapidly getting less spas- 
modic, and suggested thunderstorms ; while 
the trombone was calling spirits from the 
vasty deep, and rousing evil spirits in the 
breasts of the bandsmen, who were fuddling 
round for their instruments, and abusing cach 
other shockingly. 

The tisherfolk who had stayed at home 
and gone to bed in good time, as is their 
wont, were popping uneasy heads out of 
little closet windows, or out of tiny skylights, 
so much affected by Macbrogan architects. 

Ejaculations in Gaelic were rising to the 
stars, and aged dames were deeply troubled, 
and thought of bodachs (bogies). Dembo 
had not forgotten to place two of the boys 
on guard, one in the direction of the circus, 
the other at the top of the High Street. The 
circus was now like a bees’ bink, from which 
issued a horde of angry bees, buzzing hither 
and thither. The pleasing discords still 
rang out on the night, and the sentinels 
chuckled with deep joy, mingled with fore. 
bodings of future trouble. 

Doshie was the first to suspect the foc. 
He reached the minstrels with the utmost 
celerity, and shouted to them of the ap- 
proaching danger. The music ceased in- 
stantly; the instruments fell in a jarring 
heap. 

„Half a minute," said Deinbo, as Capper 
came rushing up with further reports of 
danger. 

"Look at that lighted closet window; 
there's Bogga Rhee's head just coming out.” 

“Tosh be here!" Bogga was heard to 
say; is it the Faynians or the Roosians ? ” 

At that instant Dembo had the trombone 
within a foot of Bogga's head. He meant to 
blow a blast that Mr. Rhee would remember 
al! his fishing days, but he forgot how near 
he was to Bogga, and the trombone smote 
the unlucky fisherman on the side of the 
head so violently, thut he tumbled back into 
his bedroom shouting “ Tha mi marbh!” 
("It's kilt Jam!“ 

Dembo got away just in time ns the band. 
master was almost upon him. As arranged, 
the boys fled swiftly through a little alley to 
the sea, and then raced beck along tne sand in 
the direction of the circus. They would have 
slipped away to the links, but to their terror 
figures could bo dimly descried coming 
towards them. 
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“ Hist! in here," whispered Dembo, as he 
crawled beneath an old herring-boat which 
was lying upturned close at hand. "The dull 
footsteps of the searchers passed their retreat 
and the boys ventured to breathe freely after 
their tight run. 

In the meantime the instruments had been 
found—not, however, before the maddened 
bandmaster had in the darkness upset the 
policeman, whom he found in possession of 
the missing articles, and whom he mistook 
for one of the thieves. 

As a meek man's wrath is terrible, so was 
Macfarlane's; and the offender quailed before 
his anger. 

After a long delay the second part of the 
programme was begun, and during the 
course of the evening the great Ord himself 
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publicly offered a reward of Five Pounds 
for information leading to the conviction of 
the malefactors. But as the total receipts 
did not reach double that sum the offer was 
not taken seriously. In fact, the majority of 
the audience said that, regarding the evening 
as a whole, they had never had such fun for 
their money ; and thinking over the various 
incidents they grew so merry that the clown 
said afterwards he thought “ very 'ighly of 
them 'Ighlanders." 

Under the ancient herring-boat, however, 
the gilt was being rubbed off the gingerbread. 
Troublesome afterthoughts were sapping 
schoolboy courage. There would be inquiries 
in the morning, as a matter of course, and if 
Dr. Macrae heard of it —-! Dembo knowing 
“ eg, quae suspicatus erat fore bound each 


by a solemn vow “to keep it dark." He 
waxed truculent. If anyone “clashed,” 
drinking a pint of ink would be the least 
penalty inflicted. 

Capper was particularly doleful, but the 
dire threats of Block and Doshie hushed his 
complainings. Cautiously they made their 
way along the shore, and one by one dropped 
off homewards, leaving Dembo and Doodle, 
who lived some way inland, to grope their 
way in silence over fields and dykes, till the 
lights of home were seen. 

* Doodle, we'll hev a circus o' our own 
was Dembo's goodnight. And Doodie stared 
after him in the dark. * Well, Dembo is a 
chap!” and he shook his head in profound 
admiration. 

( To be continued.) 
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A CAPTIVITY 


T was in the spring of the year 1763 that 
Major Gladwin, commanding officer of 
Detroit, with a view to testing the 
navigability of the rivers and lakes in the 
neighbourhood, ordered Lieut. Charles 
Robson, who was in command of the King’s 
vessels upon Lake Erie, to proceed on an 
expedition for that purpose. He took with 
him six soldiers, two sailors, a large 
bateau as the boats then used were 
called, and the necessary implements for 
sounding. He also invited two young 
gentlemen to accompany the expedition 
in an unoflicial capacity. One was Sir 
Robert Davies, the representative of an 
ancient English house, the other John 
Rutherfurd, afterwards Majcr in the 42nd 
Regiment, then & youth of seventeen years 
of age, & cadet of a well.known Border 
family, the Rutherfurds of Edgerston. 

The start was made under the happiest 
auspices, the trip being regarded much in 
the light of a pleasure jaunt. No danger 
from the Indians was anticipated, as but a 
short time before they had in full council 
renewed their protestations of goodwill 
towards the English ; and it was with light 
hearts and high expectations of good sport 
in shooting waterfowl that, on May 2, the 
party set out on their journey up the river. 

The first three days slipped by without 
incident. Several native villages were 
passed, but nothing was seen to arouse 
apprehension. It was only on the morning 
of the 6th, when they arrived at a small 
Canadian settlement called Pinree, that 
they were informed that the peaceful 
demeanour of the Indians was all a ruse, 
and that a large body of the natives were on 
the war-path, and actually awaiting their 
arrival, six miles farther up the river, with 
the avowed intention of attacking them. 
With the greatest earnestness the Canadians 
begged the little party to return forthwith, 
telling them that with the strong current of 
the river in their favour they had every 
chance of regaining Detroit before the 
Indians became aware of their flight. But 
Captain Robson would not be deterred. 
With mistaken confidence he argued that 
the Indians would not venture to attack 
until nightfall, The day was still before 
them; they might, he thought, safely do 
the six miles, take soundings about the 
mouth of the river Huron, and return before 
dark. He therefore directed his men to 
advance cautiously, but without showing any 
suspicions of danger. 

loo late he discovered the accuracy of 
the information he had received. At & 
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small native village—tne very place the 
Canadians had mentioned—he found the 
whole bank of the river crowded with 
Redskins. 

The spot for attack was well chosen. The 
rapid current of the narrowed river forced 
the boat elose to the shore, and even then 
the Indians could walk faster than the 
whites could row. Return was impossible, 
as the canoes of the savages were ready for 
pursuit. True to their usual tactics, the 
natives did not at first show their unfriendly 
intentions. Men, women, and children 
flocked to the waters edge to greet the 
pale-faces with every appearance of friendli- 
ness, addressing them as Brothers,“ 
and inviting them to come on shore; the 
squaws offering them maple sugar, fish, and 
other delicacies to induce them to land. 

Meanwhile, the braves gradually filed off, 
and posted themselves behind a small piece 
of rising ground, leaving only the squaws on 
the bank. Suddenly, without a note of 
warning, they opened fire upon the boat, 
wounding Captain Robson in the first 
volley, and killing him with a second shot 
as he was in the act of rallying his men. 
Young Rutherfurd then seized the helm, and 
endeavoured to bring round the boat; but as 
two of the soldiers were already killed, 
others wounded, and none of the arms either 
loaded or ready, no effectual resistance 
could be made. In a few minutes the 
Indians rushed in and boarded them with 
wild war-whoops and yells of triumph. 
They had thrown off their blankets and 
ornaments they had worn when first sighted, 
disclosing their black and red war.paint, 
and as they numbered between three and 
four hundred, the complete capture of the 
small force in the bateau was soon effected. 
Each of the survivors was seized by the hair 
of the head by a brave, for, according to their 
custoin, he who first laid hold of a captive 
by the hair could claim him as a slave. 

Captain Robson and the dead sailors were 
immediately scalped, as was also Sir Robert 
Davies, who had been killed in his canoe. 
What happened to John Rutherfurd had best 
be described in his own words: 

"My master (for such I was now to 
acknowledge him) dragged me out of the 
boat by the hair of the head into the water, 
which took me up to the neck, endangering 
my drowning; however, he brought me safe 
on shore, and with & rope adorned with 
trinkets (which they always carry about with 
them to bind their prisoners of war) bound 
me and delivered me over in charge of his 
squaw, returning himself to plunder the boat. 


INDIANS: 


“ When he returned with his share of th- 
booty, he laid it on my back and, marching 
through the village, came to the hut where 
he lived. . We had not been long there when 
a great many Indians came in, aud got 
drunk upon spirit, which they had plun- 
dered, and as 1 knew in their cups they 
often killed one another, I again considered 
myself in as great danger as ever. One of 
them, dressed in Captain Robson's clothes, 
came in very drunk, and seeing me lie in the 
corner with my hands tied, set up a shout, 
calling me English dog, and made a stroke 
at me with his tomahawk, which must have 
killed me had not another Indian, more 
sober, and whom I afterwards found to be 
the best of them, seized his arm and pre. 
vented him, and then turned him out of the 
hut. My master's wife, seeing the danger to 
which I was exposed, and knowing that he 
or some other Indian might return, made me 
lie down behind her and covered me over 
with skins and furs; soon after, the saine 
Indian did return, and demanded me of my 
master, saying that * no English dog should 
be kept alive’—upon which he was turned 
out a second time and well kicked. The 
whole night they kept drinking what liquor 
we had brought with us, and making a most 
hideous yelling, dancing, and singing while 
they were feeding on poor Captain liobson's 
body." 

The eating of the flesh of those who fell in 
warfare was not done in pure cannibalism, 
but rather with the idea that they wouid 
thus acquire some of the protvess of the 
slain. In his Memoirs," John Rutherfurd 
refers constantly to this habit, which it 
appears was only prevalent amongst some oz 
the tribes. He tells us how his master's sor 
brought him pieces of Captain Robson's body 
roasted upon a stick and urged him toeat them. 
This he only evaded doing by assuming a 
submission he did not feel, and while 
assuring his master he would obey him in 
everything, even in this if he insisted, 
explained how very “ disagreeable” it would 
be to him to dine off the remains of his 
friend. 

The methods of the Indians were rigorous. 
To prevent all chance of escape, the first 
night he was forced to lie on his back with 
his hands bound, and one leg fastened in 
such a manner to impromptu stocks two feet 
from the ground, that it was impossible for 
him to turn on his side, his master drawing 
the ends of the rope under his own body as 
he lay next to him, with his squaw on a bear- 
skin. By degrees, however, the severity of 
these precautions wus relaxed, in part, 

(doubtless, 
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doubtless, owing to the tact and self-control 
displayed by the young captive. 

* Tfound it," hesays, “ absolutely necessary 
for my safety to atfect to relish their savage 
manners, and put on an air of perfect 
contentment, which 1 had often heard was 
the way to gain the affection of the Indians, 
whereas, showing discontented conduct irri- 
tates them, and creates worse treatment, and 
even draws down death itself on the captive 
who is so unfortunate as not to be able to 
accommodate himself to his situation.” 

Some few days after his capture, Peewash 
(his master) went off in his canoe to join the 
large encampment of warriors which had 
formed near Detroit, leaving Rutherfurd to 
the care of his father. 

This person, anxious that the pale-face 
should become a savage as soon as possible, 
stripped him of his clothes and gave him a 
blanket as his “only wear." To complete 
his toilet, his head was shaved, leaving only 
a tuft of hair on the crown and two small 
locks in front, which, when plaited and 
interwoven with silver ornaments, hung down 
over his forehead; his face was painted a 
variety of colours. He was also presented 
with a tobacco-pouch and pipes, and thus 
made his first acquaintance with the fragrant 
weed. Attired thus en saurage, he seems 
soon to have gained the gvodwill of his 
master and his family. Gradually he was 
allowed more liberty. His hands were 
unbound, and he was told off to assist the 
squaws in carrying wood, cooking, pounding 
grain, and other domestic duties. The sun 
burnt his back and shoulders, raising great 
blisters, and the palms of his hands became 
raw from the un:uccustomed labour, but his 
master’s wife merely laughed at his suffer- 
ings, telling him he would soon become 
used to it, and his hands become hard like 
hers. 

Owing to the indolence of the warriors, 
who would never stir out of their huts to 
hunt or fish unless compelled by sheer 
necessity, they were sometimes in great 
distress for want of provisions, even being 
reduced to the necessity of gathering acorns 
and boiling them for food. One can well 
imagine how the gently nurtured young 
Scotsman suffered from such diet, while to 
the Indians themselves, who could always 
square matters by a greater indulgence later 
on when food was plentiful, such shifts were 
nothing. Anything served for a meal; a 
slaughtered camp dog provided a banquet. 
Nor were they fastidious with regard to 
accommodation; every one in travelling 
carried his or her bedclothes—a coarse 
blanket or the skins of beasts—and at night, 
men, women, and childien lay down 
prcaniscuous!y in the hut, with their feet to 
the fire in the centre. 

The kindly feeling entertained towards 
young Rutherfurd by his master's family 
resulted ere long in his being formally 
adopted as a son. He was told to look on 
the boys as his brothers, aud that his name 
was changed from *Sagarast," or English- 
man, to Addick," or White Elk. This 
admission into the family circle, however, 
proved but a barren honour as far as exemp- 
tion from drudgery was concerned. The uses 
he was put to were many and various. He 
helped his master to build a canoe, his 
mistress to plant a field of maize: he 
Jaboured at the oar, pounded the family’s 
grain, and carried home the wood and bark 
necessary for building new wigwams as the 
tribe changed their camping grounds. 

At the principal encampment of the tribes 
about five miles from Detroit, Rutherfurd 
had the great joy of encountering Captain 
Campbell and Lieut. McDougall, who had 
come from the Fort with overtures of peace ; 
but not only were the proposals rejected, but 
the envoys were dctuined prisoners at a 
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Frenchman’s house. At this encampment 
Rutherfurd’s life was in daily, if not hourly, 
jeopardy, not from his master’s tribesmen, 
but from the braves of rival factions. Scalps 
and fresh captives were brought in, and tribal 
jealousies ran high. Amongst the new 
prisoners was one Ensign Pauli of the 60th 
Regiment, who was in command of a small 
fort on Lake Erie. On June 6 Lieut. 
McDougall, aided by a Dutch trader, managed 
to effect his escape, an incident which imme- 
diately caused the still more rigorous treat- 
ment of the remaining prisoners, and ulti- 
mately the massacre of Captain Campbell, 
the othe’ envoy. 

The actual perpetrators of this erime were 
the Chippewahs, and as Campbell had been 
captured by the Óttawahs this tribe naturally 
resented the infringement of their rights. 
To avenge the insult they planned to 
compass the death of Ensign Pauli, whom 
they considered an officer of somewhat 
similar rank, but he, warned of his danger 
by a squaw, bucceeded in escaping. Foiled 
in this attempt, the Ottawahs then pitched 
on John Rutherfurd as a suitable substitute. 
His master, however, anxious not to lose his 
captive, smuggled him out of the camp and 
hid him in the barn of a Frenchman’s house. 
For three hours the poor lad lay in the straw 
in momentary expectation of discovery and 
death, until, the immediate danger being over, 
his master returned with an armed party of 
followers, and escorted him back to the main 
encampment. 

Here he found a large assembly, numbering 
about two hundred Indians of different 
nations. With great ceremony, some 
English letters were produced, and Rutherfurd 
was ordered, through an interpreter, to read 
and explain their contents, and threatened 
with death if he attempted evasion or con- 
cealment. The letters were merely old 
letters taken from the pockets of Captain 
Campbell when he was killed. There were 
nlso present several Frenchmen who, as well 
as the Indians, were anxious to know whether 
peace had been declared between England 
and France. Major Gladwin had publicly 
proclaimed it &t Detroit some time previously, 
but the Canadians disbelieved it, being con- 
fident that their King, the Grand Monarque, 
would never concede their country to the 
English. They also flattered themselves 
that if they could induce the Indians to 
maintain the struggle a little longer, rein- 
forcements would arrive from France, and 
thev would be able to drive the English out 
of the country. The letters contained 
nothing to encourage this hope, but the 
assembled chiefs appeared satisfied, and 
allowed Rutherfurd to return unhurt with his 
master. 

Shortly afterwards, Monsieur Quilleim, one 
of the French settlers, at young Rutherfurd's 
earnest entreaty, actuated by sheer kindness 
and out of pity for the youth's deplorable 
condition, offered to purchase him from his 
master. The latter, after much haggling, 
agreed to this proposal, on condition he 
should be allowed to select merchandise to 
the value of 40/. He also stipulated that 
the captive should remain with the French- 
man, and never be permitted to return to his 
own countrymen. This harsh and unrea- 
sonable clause was perforce consented to, but 
with the mental reservation to ignore it 
when it could be done with safety. His 
delight in and enjoyment of this change of 
position he thus refers to: 

“I immediately cast away my greasy 
painted shirt which I had worn for two 
months without ever having it washed. I 
scrubbed myself for two hours with soap and 
warm water to get the grease and paint off. 
Then, dressing myself in the costume of the 
Canadians, with a clean white shirt and long 
ruſſles, and a mantle exactly like a bedgown, 


with a pair of new leggings, I began to feel 
pretty comfortable. The Frenchman with 
whom I was, being brother to the former 
commandant, and a great favourite of the 
Indians—the latter had been rather civil tc 
him in not killing all the stock, sucn as 
cattle, poultry, cte.--I got a good supper 
from him, genteelly served up, while a com- 
fortable bed was provided for me, in which I 
slept better than I had done for a long time 
before. I awoke next morning happy in the 
thought of being out of the hands of the 
savages and once more returned to freedom 
(as 1 imagined), never doubting that now I 
should have an opportunity of returning to 
my friends in the tort, or at least be quartered 
with so good a family till the war was 
over.“ 

His joy, alas! was destined to be shortlived. 
He had not been with Monsieur Quilleim 
twenty-four hours when a party of armed 
Indians entered the house, and forcibly carried 
him off to the camp of Pondiac, the chief of 
the Ottawah tribe. Once more his doom 
scemed certain, but after some hours of 
torturing suspense he was calmly informed 
that fear of his escape and not his murder 
was the motive of his recapture. During 
his sojourn with the chief Pondiac the young 
captive seems to have been treated with 
great kindness, but the etiquette of the tribes 
necessitated his restoration to his former 
master, so that in a very few days he found 
himself back in identically the same position 
as that from which the Frenchman's kind 
intervention had temporarily rescued him. 

Towards the end of July the active hostility 
of the natives became intensified. In a 
letter from Niagara, dated July 31, 1763, and 
published in the Scot’s Magazine," we 
read : 

“The savages are more numerous than 
ever at Detroit. All the outposts are taken 
and destroyed, mostly by surprise, but as 
there were not above eighteen or twenty 
men in each of them, and all were scant of 
provisions, a Charles of Sweden could not 
have saved them. 

“They took Mickilimakinae by having 
two parties of Indians playing with a ball, 
one party driving it to and the other from 
the fort. The cheat succeeded, for havinz 
driven the ball into the fort they ran in after 
it without opposition, and massacred the 
garrison. The vessels on Lake Erie have 
been the means of saving Detroit. . . . The 
fort at Detroit is nothing more than a 
square stockade fortitied with four bastions, 
and large enough to hold 3,000 troops, 
and in which all the English merchants 
have chiefly resided with their effects. At 
the beginning of the affair, there were not 
above eighty persons in the whole that 
carried arms in the fort, and about thirty- 
four persons on board both vessels. The 
vessels enfiladed three sides of the square 
towards the field and river, and the men 
defended the other polygon." 

With such a state of things outside the 
encampment it is not surprising to hear that 
within it fresh scenes of barbarity and horror 
were enacted daily; and so terrible were the 
cruelties practised on the unhappy victims 
that Rutherfurd resolved at all risks to 
attempt to escape once more. This he 
finally achieved by the aid of a Frenchman 
named Boileau. As the French were per- 
mitted to enter the fort (a curious fact, con- 
sidering they were allies of the Indiaus and 
enemies of the English) Rutherfurd persuade. 
Boileau to convey a letter to Mr. Stirling. a 
friend of his in Detroit, who, seconded by 
Major Gladwin and other officers, promise 
to reward the Frenchman handsomely should 
he succeed in delivering their compatriot. 
Many and various were the schemes devised, 
each to be rejected in turn as impracticable. 
At length—in default of a better—a very 


simple expedient was resolved on. The 
risks were great, but those of remaining with 
the natives were still greater. On the even- 
ing appoiuted, Boileau was to embark in his 
canoe as usual, ostensibly to fish, but in 
reality to make his way to a place of rendez. 
vous about two miles nearer to Fort Detroit, 
and wait there until, under cover of darkness, 
Rutherfurd could join him. Unfortunately 
the night fixed upon turned out to be one of 
torrential rain, thunder, and lightning. There 
was, however, no withdrawing. Towards 
midnight, when he guessed the family to be 
all asleep, the fugitive crept on all-fours out 
of the wigwam. With no other clothing but 
a shirt—he had not dared even to put ona 
pair of moccasins to save his feet —he had 
to find his way through a dense wood, full of 
briars and thorns, to the appointed spot. 
Owing to the intense darkness of the night 
and the raging tempest, his progress was 
slow. Apprehensive of being surprised by 
daylight and passing Indians, he rubbed 
himself over with black moss and mire lest his 
white skin should betray him. At times he 
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I many parts of India there are large 

expanses of water, either lakes formed 
by some stream having been dammed up by 
fallen rock, or jhils, which are fresh-water 
lagoons, and which, being in the neighbour- 
hood of a river, owe their origin to its over- 
flow. 

These waters are the resort of vast 
numbers of wildfowl, principally ducks and 
geese, and the taking of them for food 
provides employment to a large number of 
people. 

Of course, on occasion, some sahib, who 
has a holiday, thinks he will enjoy a day's 
shooting, and so he hires a machine called a 
bhail-gharrie, which is a springless covered 
cart drawn by two trotting bullocks. Armed 
with a gun or two and plenty of cartridges, 
and with a good lunch stowed away in a 
basket, he sets forth. 

Having been well bumped and skaken 
for an hour or two, he arrives at the jhil. 
If the water be deep he has to take a boat 
which, being long and narrow, will in all 
probability turn over once or twice, and give 
him & bath. If, however, the depth be not 
too great for wading, he manfully steps into 
the flood and tries to get near enough to 
reach the ducks. Sometimes he succeeds in 
making a small bag, but more often he gets 
only a bad cold and a go of fever for his 
pains. 

The natives know better than to goto work 
in this way. They cannot afford powder and 
shot, and if they could the ducks would not 
fetch enough money to pay for it. So they 
use their wits instead. There are two 
methodsemployed by them for duck-catching, 
both clever and one rather funny. 

The first has the disadvantage of causing 
the immediate death of the ducks, and as the 
market at which they are to be sold is often 
at a preat distance, this is a serious matter. 
Where, however, the game can be consumed 
at once itis not of so much consequence. The 
modus operandi is this. Several men work 
together, and, as a preliminary measure, 
provide a number of chatties of good size. 

Chatties are unglazed earthenware vessels, 
nearly spherical in shape, and having a very 
wide mouth. They are used almost every- 
where for holding water, and are very cheap. 

First, then, a number of these vessels are 
set floating on the water frequented by the 
ducks, and are allowed to remain there for 
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had to wade in water up to his chin. Wa 
ever a poor lad in such a sorry plight? At 
length, to his unspcakable joy and relief, he 
came to the spot where the Frenchman 
&waited him, and together they succeeded in 
reaching a ship lying opposite Detroit an 
hour before daylight. Monsieur Boileau 
returned home immediately, fearing lest his 
absence should cause him to be suspected of 
aiding the escape, and in the morning 
Rutherfurd went to the fort, where his friends 
welcomed him almost as one returned from 
the dead. 

His appearance must have been peculiar 
as well as pitiable. ‘The whole town turned 
out to see him. 

“I had," he says, “nothing on but a 
greasy painted shirt, my face painted red, 
black, and green, my hair eut all away, and 
my skin blacked all over with the moss I had 
put on. My legs were so lacerated with the 
briars and thorns, and so affected with the 
poisoned vines, that they were swollen as big 
as any in his Majesty’s service. Besides 
this, to those who inspected me narrowly my 
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THEY CATCH WILD DUCK IN 
By tHe Rev. G. W. TOMKINS, M.A. 


some days, so that the birds become quite 
used to them, and imazine perhaps that they 
are some new species of fowl. 

When sufficient time has elapsed the 
operators prepare for action. Each provides 
himself with a good-sized bag made of stcut 
canvas, which he hangs round his neck. 
Then he looks out a chattie with the widest 
mouth he can find, and drills two holes in 
it; he next puts it evcr his head so that the 
brim rests on his shoulders, and he turns 
the vessel round until he ean see through 
the holes he has drilled. 

No doubt his nose is apt to get a little 
scraped in the process, particularly if it be a 
long one, but, even as eels are said to get 
used to skinning, so possibly does his nose. 

Now he is ready, and has so timed hi: 
preparations that he reaches the lake or jhil 
a little before dawn. 

He then enters the water, which he knows 
from previous observation will reach his 
shoulders and leave his chattie-covered head 
above the surface. 

As soon as it is light enough he moves 


very siowly through the water right into the. 


midst of the ducks. They see a chattie 
amongst them, but what of that?—they have 
often seen such things before. So they go 
on with their morning bath and .ake no 
notice. However, very gently and slowly the 
chattie moves nearer and nearer to a fat 
duck—then in an instant the duck is gone! 

The duck-catcher has just put out his 
hand and seized the unhappy bird by the 
legs and pulled it under water, he has broken 
its neck, and put it into his bag. 

There has been no disturbance, no outcry, 
not a single quack, nothing to alarm the rest ; 
and so the chattie moves gently up to 
another and another until the bag is full. 
The men become so dexterous and so quick 
by long practice that they can secure a good 
many birds in à very short time, and all the 
while future operations are in no way 
jeopardised, and as in large jhils and lakes 
the multitude of ducks is enormous, the 
catching of them by this method becomes 
quite an industry. 

The natives have also another way of 
taking wildfowl, by which they secure large 
numbers at once, and alive. Along the banks 
of the water there is generally a dense growth 
of jungle, which forms a background for the 
apparatus employed. A spot is selected 
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arms presented the appearance or impres- 
sions, one of a turkey's foot, the other of a 
flower in pink or purple dyes. I had thus 
been tattooed by the savages as a mark set 
upon me, as belonging to their tribe, and 
such is the indelible effect upon the part 
punctured, that the impression will remain 
as fresh through life as on the first day of 
the operation." 

So great are the recupcrative powers of 
youth that after ten days’ rest at the fort 
young Rutherfurd pronounced himself as 
" recovered from all his fatigues,” and asa 
vessel was then about to start for Niagara he 
took advantage of the opportunity to proceed 
there. 

From that place he found his way to New 
York, where he joined the 42nd Hcgiment 
(the Black Watch). In this corps he 
served thirty years, during which time he 
was engaged in both American wars. He 
died at Jedburgh in 1830, in the eighty-fourth 
year of his age, and was buried in the abbey 
where his forefathers for generations have 
lain. 
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which is observed to be specially liked by the 
duck, and then, at a considerable distance 
apart, are set up two very long baniboo poles 
leaning a little towards the water, and with 
their feet at its edge. Each of the poles is 
supported by & prop which fits into a notch 
near its top, and by a double rope which 
extends from its summit to a stake in the 
water. The poles carry between them a very 
large strong net; and as the angles between 
the ropes and the net are obtuse, it follows 
that when the whole is set up and tke prcps 
are placed in position, the net is strained tight, 
and the whole structure is made stable by 
tightening the ropes. 

This is done by putting a strong piece of 
bamboo between each double rope, and with it 
twisting the rope. The tension thus put upon 
the ro} es is greater than is needed for the mere 
support of the structure, and is so great that 
when the props are drawn away from their 
notches, the net not only falls by its own 
weight, but ccmes down with great force 
and speed flat upon the water. A long rope 
is attached to the two props by means of a 
bridle, and a man is stationed far out in the 
jhil with the end of it in his hand. 

All is now ready. As soon as the ducks 
have come out on the water, men who have 
been hidden behind reeds in different parts 
of the jhil make their appearance and, by 
uttering hidecus yells and by splashing the 
water with sticks, drive the ducks towards 
the nct. Now when ducks are frightened 
they always make for the shere, and for that 
part of it with which they are best acquainted, 
so the result is that they all speedily congre- 
gate below the net. As scon as this is seen, 
the man with the rope pul!s it hard, down 
come the props, and down comes tlie net flat 
over the poor birds. 

No doubt they expostulate after the 
manner of ducks—the drakes quack threats, 
and their ladies quack wails— but there is no 
escape, and the fowlers approach with their 
great round net-covered baskets, seize the 
unfortunates, and place them in durance vile. 
Forthwith they are carried to the local 
dealer living hard by, who buys them for a 
small sum, sends them to the nearest town, 
and sells them for a large one. 

We will draw a veil over their subsequent 
fate. It is commonly supposed to be not 
unconnected with onion and sage stufing— 
Eheu ! 1 
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THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL CRICKET OF THE YEAR. 


quisa cricket in 1900 proves of 
great interest from many points«bf view, 
but chiet!ly from the number of last year's 
players who have gone to the universities. 
Thus, Westminster finds itself without 
Plaskit and W. C. Stevens, who have gone 
to Oxford, while H. R. Lonsdale and F. 
Young have gone to Cambridge. Last year 
the Westminster boys had no less than three 
bats with averages of over 40 — Young, Harris, 
and Willett; but the rest of the side were 
good. H. S. Bompas, the captain this year, 
is an excellent bat and wicket-keeper. The 
ground at Vincent Square is in capital 
condition. A list of fourteen matches has 
been arranged, and Charterhouse was 
played at Godalming on June 29 and 30, 
and the M.C.C. were met on July 7. The 
I Zingari, Essex Club and Ground, and Eton 
Rumblers are included in a strong list of 
fixtures. So far as the captain can tell, and 
writing before the season has commenced, 
he will have the help of five or six of last 
year's team, and there are several promising 
choices. There is much enthusiasm about 
the summer game. The best of the new boys 
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H. S. Bompas (Captain Westminster School). 


are R. R. Rawlings and E. P. Stevens, 
A. S. Gaye, H. B. Anderson, and P. F. Lock. 

At Cheltenham College. A. K. G. White is 
thecaptain. Last season Haileybury defeated 
them, but they were seldom seen at their 
best, owing to the ravages of illness, which 
made it impossible for them to meet their 
old rivals, Marlborough and Clifton. They 
were very strong in bowling and batting —yet 
Winterbotham, a mere boy, proved a 
brilliant slow left-hand bowler, who had 
much aid from Salter—a fast medium. 
White, this year’s leader, was the best of the 
batsmen, and never lost spirit, while Murray, 
as a wicket-keeper, was first class. Sampson 
and Murray are at Bedford, and E. W. Hill- 
Thomson has gone to Cambridge. There 
are some five or six old choices left. Eleven 
matches have been arranged, and Marl- 
borough College, Clifton, and Haileybury 
Colleges were to be met, the former on June 
13 and 14, Clifton on July 10 and 1l, and 
Haileybury on August 3 and 4. The Incog- 
nito, Liverpool, and Haverford College 
(U.S.A.) are also to be met. This school 
devotes two days to most of its matches, 
and the ground is a very beautiful one. 


(With Special Photos of Captains.) 


At Rugby E. W. Dillon is captain, and 
he has from last year’s side H. C. Gren- 
side, A. S. F. Smith, R. O. Hutchison, C. J. 
Parton, and A. K. Hannay, who have all 
gone to Oxford, while H. b. Grylls has gone 
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A. K. G. White (Captain Cheltenham College). 


to Cambridge, and there are only three or 
four of the 1899 eleven left. Dillon last 
year had top average, and Robertson the 
second man is there; but the best bowlers 
have gone. Rugby went down before Marl- 
borough at Lord's—yet the side had a good 
reputation. There is a fixture card of 
matches, including five two-day fixtures. 
The list is very strong, and on July 6 and 7 the 
M.C.C. were to be met, and on August 1 and 2 
Marlborough College at Lord's. The school 
play Trinity, Oriel, and Balliol Colleges, 
Oxford, but no other publie school. One 
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E. W. Dillon (Captain Rugby Eleven). 


would like to see them against Eton, Harrow, 
and Winchester. Very often they would 
hold their own. Dillon lives at Sydenham, 
and will be eligible later on for probably 
one of the metropolitan clubs. This year 
they wil be a new side. C. B. Hender- 
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son, H. D. Stanning, and V. H. Cartwright 
are the most promising players. 

Mill Hill School have a long list of fixtures, 
and being so close to London do well. A. J. 
R. Roberts is the captain, and the leading 
Free Church Coliege will turn out later on 
some splendid sportsmen., On June 13 the 
M.C.C. were to be met, also later Welling- 
borough Grammar School, Aldenham School, 
University College, Bedford Modern School, 
and Christ's Hospital. Roberts is a good 
bowler, and last year took 35 wickets for 
14:82 runs each. He is a fair batsman, and 
had an average of 12°61 for 15 innings and 
twice not out. A. T. Knight, the secretary, 
is also a useful man; but Young, who 
headed the averages in 1899, and Auty, who 
took 51 wickets at a cost of 9°74 runs each, 
have both left. Last year they smashed 
Wellingborough by the aid of Butcher, a good 
bowler and bat, though they went down 
before Bedford Modern School, who beat 
Wellingborough ; but the whole eleven were 
very keen. 

At Charterhouse, B. E. G. Eddis is 
captain ; and of the eleven that did battle 


A. J. R. Roberts (Captain Mill Hill School ). 


last season, H. D. Middleton, T. G. Bruce, 
and L. E. Milburn have gone up to Oxford, 
while A. H. Thompson and H. N. Hole are 
at Cambridge. The school lost to the 
R.M.C. at Sandhurst by 10 runs, and lost to 
Westminster. This year's skipper was top 
of the averages, and made 85 in the schoo! 
match. Some half-dozen old choices were 
left, and it would be no easy task to select. 
Fifteen matches will be played, and those on 
June 29 and 30 v. Westminster, and on 
August 1 and 2 v. Old Carthusians, are two- 
day fixtures. Wellington College is to be 
met on July 21, and Magdalen and Christ 
Church Colleges at other times. The M.C.C. 
met the school on June 6. The school had 
& lot of bad luck last season, and it is hoped 
that there will be a great improvement this 
year. The captain last year stood out 
facile princeps. Macdonald, Hodge Malden. 
and Norris are the pick of this years 
team. 

Repton, the Rev. A. F. E. Foreman 
writes, have only two old choices left—G. 
S. Harris and P. Bayliss, while the eleven 
will be led by G. Curgenven ; and the head- 


,master fears that the team will be below the 


average.  Thisschool has a head-master who 
takesan immense interest in the game, and he 
sent us a most courteous letter regretting that 
he had not a photo of the captain. J. Dickinson 
is in residence at Cambridge. Last season 
the school were beaten by Malvern and 
Uppingham—both among the best teams of 
the year. The eleven last year were young, 
but they have a good ground and plenty of 
coaching. Gould was a good bat, and 
Franklin a fair bowler. Harris, Bayliss, and 
the captain can all bowl, and the list of 
matches will try them. Uppingham and 
Malvern and Haverford Colleges are the 
school matches, while the Incognito, the 
Notts Amateurs, and the Old Reptonians 
will also be encountered. Out of a dozen 
fixtures six have two days allotted to them. 
The new ground is about eight acres, and the 
cost has been entirely defrayed by voluntary 
subscriptions from parents, masters, and 
old Reptonians ; and the fact that well over 
2.000“. was collected is, indeed, one of which 
the Rev. A. F. E. Foreman may feel proud. 

At Dulwich College C. F. Krabbe is captain ; 
and as this is the school that gave F. P. 
Knox to Oxford and H. O. Dolbey to Surrey, 
it was somewhat disquieting to find that last 
year they lost all four of their school 
matches. Tonbridge School made hash of 
them, and with Bedford, Brighton, and St. 
Paul's they had the worst of luck— though 
the side claimed to have had about four good 
men. G. T. Legg and A. G. Skey are up at 
Cambridge; L. A. Whiteley is a good bowler, 
and is the secretary. The captain is a pains- 
taking bat. Nine matches are arranged for, 
and Brighton, Tonbridge, Bedford Grammar, 
and St. Paul's Schools will be met, and the 
M.C.C. on July 7; Corpus College, Oxford, 
will also visit the school. An excellent 
ground, the envy of all who see it, a splendid 
coach in Mr. James Douglas—the famous 
Middlesex batsman, and an old boy--this 
team ought to do well. E. C. Streatfield, 
C. M. Wells, the brothers Douglas, and F. 
P. Knox have all hailed from this school in 
the past few years, and also D. L. A. Jephson, 
the Surrey captain. 

The best of the players at Uppingham are 
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L. V. Harper (Capiain Kossull Schou}. 


Carr and. Ross, who can both bat and box : 
Adie, a bowler; Franklin Smith, wicket- 
keeper ; Coverley and Blew, batsmen. A. C. 
von Ernsthausen has played some brilliant 
innings this year. All the matches are two 
days, and there are nine of them. 

At Rossall, L. V. Harper, the captain, 
Who was in the elevens of 1898 and 1899, is 
m command. Last year they beat Loretto 


and also Shrewsbury, but lost their captain 
by death in the middle of the season, and as 
he had a good average with bat and ball 
they lost heart a great deal. J. S. Addison 
and N. Kendal have gone to Oxford, and 
there is a good list of matches. The critics 
think highly of Harper, while D. J. C. Hass, 
the secretary, is an excellent man all round. 
On July 6 and 7 the M.C.C. were to be met. 


R. F. Worthington (Captain Tonbridge School). 


and on June 8 and 9 Loretto at Musselburgh, 
while on the 19th and 20th of the same 
month Shrewsbury School was to be played. 
The strong Liverpool team open the season, 
and altogether Harper will have a heavy 
season’s work. R. D. Beadle, F. B. Roberts, 
D. J. C. Glass, W. H. Sell, C. Gibb, and 
C. L. Fabel are all good players. 

The Bedford Grammar School eleven have 
as secretary H. M. Cantrell, who forgets to 
tell us the name of the captain. Last 
year, Brooks, Cantrell, and Maclear all 
averaged over 35, and Maclear and Hazell 
are good bowlers. They h d all the best of 
a drawn match with Merchant Taylors, 
but St. Paul’s—an undefeated team through- 
out the season—drubbed them. Most of the 
team are presumably staying on, and some 
fifteen matches are to be played. They will 
meet the M.C.C. on July 18, and Queen's, 
Hertford, and Wadham Colleges; while on 
June 9 they met St. Paul's School; on the 
20th Dulwich College, and on the 23rd Mer- 
chant Taylors. The amount of trouble the 
secretary took to send the fixtures, with the 
neat way they are compiled, is quite a record 
in itself. 

From Tonbridge School, Mr. K. L. Hutch- 
ings writes that we must not call it a Grammar 
School, as it has ceased to bear that title for 
twenty years. We apologise ; and thank him 
for the testimony that he has always found 
the “ B.O.P.” a friend. He is delighted to 
see the school fixtures are to be noticed, ind 
suggests that more attention should be given 
to the doings of the publie schools. We will 
not forget our good friend's hints, and only 
hope others will write as courteously and 
frankly. Last vear Tonbridge met Clifton 
College, when the latter won quite easily, 
as the Tonbridge bowling was very weak. 
F. V. Hutchings was a great bat, and had 
an average of 63, and Marriott, the cap- 
tain, did well, while the younger Hutohings 
was promising, and in Brown they had a 
famous stumper. Manser and Hayward are 
at Oxford, and A. T. Milner at Cambri.lge. 
Tonbridge smashed Dulwich, and Worthing- 
ton, the 1900 captain, bowled well, as also did 
the secretary, whose letter I refer to. There 
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are several vacancies in the team. On July 14 
the M.C.C. are to be met, as on June 9 was 
Dulwich College. Clifton was to be played on 
the 15th and 16th of the month, and Mr. J. 
R. Mason’s eleven on July 31. Haverford 
College, Philadelphia, will also be en- 
countered. We heartily congratulate the 
Rev. W. Rasleigh on his appointment to the 
canonry at Gloucester Cathedral. For years, 
as a boy and master, he has done splendid 
service for the game in the school. 

Fettes College is almost the only Scotch 
school we have heard from, and here D. Burton, 
last year's captain, remains in office. J. H. 
Turner and R. H. Campbeil are up at Cam- 
bridge. Last year the college drew the 
match with Merchiston, and beat Blair Lodge 
easily. They went down before Loretto, but 
the scores were very small; and just lost to 
Glenalmond. Schulze, Byrne, Turner, Todd, 
Lees, and Campbell all bowled well; but the 
batting averages were low. A long list of 
matches is to be played, and Loretto and 
Glenalmond are to be met in July, while 
Blair Lodge, the Academy, and Merchiston 
will also be met. A novel feature is the school 
eleven against the West Indian students - 
many of the latter being in the school. 

At Winchester College Mr. H. C. McDonnell 
is captain, and he has a strong side. 
There are only four left of those who 
opposed Eton, including the captain and B. 
W. Awdrey, Pawson and K. O. Hunter, who 
is a bowler. 

At Malvern there are five old players. 
B. A. White is the captain, G. B. Canny, 
G. B. Sanderson, A. C. Worsley, and W. H. 
Evans, all good bats. Canny and Evans are 
the bowlers, and W. S. Birel a first-class 
wicket-keeper. Of the new men G. Osborne, 
H. S. Gunn, and L. Moffatt are the best. 

The Etonians are lucky in having a new 
ground, which is called Agar’s Plough, and 
is much faster and better than the Club 
ground, on which, however, great matches 
will have to be played. The professionals 
will be the same as last season, M. Wright, 
with Shrewsbury and Etheridge as bowlers, 
and two grand men in Ward and Austin. 
Tke great match at Lord's, still limited to 
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D. Burton (Captain Fettes College). 


two days, will be played on July 13 and 14; 
Winchester, at that school, was met on the 
last wo days of June; while the M.C.C. 
arranged to pay their usual visit on the 20th 
of that month. 

At Sherborne P. Eglington is captain for 
the fourth time, and H. M. Greenhill, P. H. 
Wilson, and J. A. Lush are also old members, 
and there are twelve matches. 
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The Marlborough team have five old choices, 
and also one of the 1898 team. Mr. M. R. 
Dickson is the captain, and he secured 
many fixtures, the chief of which were the 
Rugby match and Cheltenham College for 
June 13 and 14. They were also to meet 
Liverpool, Clifton, Marlborough Blues, Keble 
College, and Haverford on July 9 and 10. 
The programme did not open till June. 
This was the school of R. H. Spooner, who 
while a pupil made such a surprising start 
for Lancashire. He is said to be very 
brilliant, but, alas! business will prevent 
him doing very much in the game. It is 
the old, old story —the young athletes will 
not play as professionals; and they cannot, 
if in business, afford the time required, 
and so they gradually drop out of the game. 
It was so with the Steels, with James Mac 
Laren—almost as brilliant as his brother ; 
with A. P. Lucas and John Dixon—one of the 
best Christian cricketers that ever stepped on 
the greensward, and a great lover of the 
„B. O. P.,“ who is the latest addition to the list. 
E. J. Mann, E. S. Phillips, G. G. Napier, and 
A. Graham are promising players. 

H. C. B. Gibson is going to Oxford, but 
report speaks well of the Clifton team, and 
there are half-a-dozen old choices left— 


E. F. Guthrie (Captain Loretto Cricket Club). 


P. G. Robinson (captain), R. P. Kegwin, 
M. Magniac, C. S. Fuller-Eberle, L. D. Brown- 
lee, and C. Stagg. A fast bowler is needed, 
but Hanson or H. C. Pope will make an 
excellent wicket-keeper. J. Painter, the old 
Glisber professional, has, we are glad to know, 
recovered from his severe indisposition, and 
will be able to coach the lads. The Close, 
where the matches are played, is in excellent 
condition. On Saturday, July 7, Haverford 
College was to be met, and Cheltenham will be 
encountered in the middle of July. Keble 
College, Tonbridge, and other teams are to 
be met. 

At Loretto, another of the Scotch schools 
of Midlothian, Mr. E. F. Guthrie is captain, 
and the secretary is Mr. T. Lindsay Oliver. 
The ground at Pinkie is in first-class con- 
dition, and a programme of fourteen 
matches has been arranged. The Scotch 
schools have a much better system than the 
English ones, inasmuch as they strive to 
play each other, and, although it.may not be 
generally known, there are  halí-a-dozen 
good schools in Scotland that are very keen 
in matters of sport. Early in June, Glen- 
almond was to be met, followed by the Eng- 
lish College of Rossall; Edinburgh Academy 
will also be played at Raeburn Place, while 
Merchiston and Blair Lodge are both 
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allotted fixtures. Two days are given to 
Fettes, and the Oxford Authentics will also 
pay a visit to the north. 

We must not forget that we are to have this 
year a visit from the Haverford College team. 
It is a plucky thing for an American public 
school to come across the seas to try their 
strength against the best of our public 
schools on their own ground. They came 
four years ago, and, as was only fitting, they 
had their reward. That tour will be memor- 
able for the fact that they had a bright par- 
ticular star in their captain, Mr. J. A. Lester. 
In fourteen completed innings this young 
cricketer made 1,185 runs, besides taking 40 
wickets at a cost of just over 23 runsapiece. 
He proved himself, indeed, to be a batsman 
of quite the first class, and his selection on 
his return home to represent America against 
the Australian team was only a fitting recog- 
nition of his merit. This year Haverford 
probably has not a cricketer of Lester’s 
exceptional promise on its side; on the 
other hand, there is every reason to believe 
that the cricket will be more level. In any 
case, it is pretty certain that the tail will not 
reach its length of 1896. Asfar as at present 
arranged, the team was to reach England 
about the end of June—on the 28th or 29th — 
and leave in the first or second week of 
August. In 1896, 15 matches were played 
in all, and the programme is likely to occupy 
very much the same length this year, with, 
perbaps, one or two fixtures less. The 
Haverfordians in 1896 played Shrewsbury, 
Cheltenham, Winchester, Rugby, Haileybury, 
Marlborough, Uppingham, Harrow, Charter- 
house, Eton, Clifton, Malvern, besides the 
Gentlemen of the M.C.C. and the Cambridge 
Long Vacation C.C. The programme for 
1900 will be on the same lines as in 1896. The 
Haverford authorities have received the most 
cordial invitations from the head-masters of 
the different public schools they visited four 
years ago. At present, matches have been 
arranged with Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Charter- 
Louse, Marlborough, Cheltenbam, Clifton, 
Malvern, and Haileybury, of the publie 
schools. On Wednesday, July 12, the day 
before Eton and Harrow, the Haverford team 
were to meet the Gentlemen of the Maryle- 
bene Club. As on the occasion of the last 
visit, they hope to play the University 
Lcng Vacation at Cambridge, as well as, 
if possible, a Long Vacation team at Oxford. 
The visit of these young American cricketers 
cannot fail to afford plenty of interest to all 
who wish to see cricket firmly established 
in the United States, where just now per- 
haps a little fillip is required. Under any 
circumstances, the tour is bound to be 
productive of good in America, if only to 
the extent of improving the style of the 
young ericketers there. 

At Lancing College, Mr. G. M. Gill is 
captain, and has four other old choices 
under his charge—namely, A. A. Hathorn, 
G. H. Salaman, W. B. Beningfield, and 
E. G. K. Esdaile. 

A list of 13 first-eleven matches has been 
arranged, and among the clubs to be met 
are the M.C.C., the Eastbourne C.C., and 
the South Saxons; while the schools to 
be encountered are Leatherhead School, 
Hurst College, Brighton College, and also 
the Old Boys. The eleven are likely to be 
fairly strong, and the match list will possibly 
furnish some surprises. The ground is very 
large, and has a most picturesque appear- 
ance, nestling in the valley of the Adur, 
with the Sussex Downs as a background, 
and the historical little village of Shoreham, 
unaltered since Matilda landed there. The 
boys have every opportunity for quiet and 
persistent practice, and there are not many 
outside attractions such as some of the metro- 
politan schools offer. The secretary is to be 
congratulated on the extremely tasteful little 
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programme which he has issued, and which 
can be kept in after-years as a graceful 
memento. 

The last College that we bear of just as we 
are going to press is that of Brighton, and 
here a very long list of matches has been 
arranged. The captain is Mr. F. F. Grose, 
and among the old boys are J. D. R. Morrice. 
Among the matches are those with Lancing 
College, St. Paul's School, Dulwich College, 
the M.C.C., the Old Carthusians, and 
others; while the season is likely to be a 
very successful one. The B.C.C.C. has also a 
most attractive programme. 

From Harrow we have not heard very 
much, but E. M. Cookson is captain in 
place of E. M. Dowson. The M.C.C. were to 
appear at the school on June 23, while the 
Old Boys will be met in July at Eton. The 
captaincy has fallen to H. K. Longman, who 
is the son of Mr. G. H. Longman, a member 
of the well-known publishing firm, Longman, 
Green & Co., and occupies a position held 
by his father some years ago. The son is 
said to be a capital bat, and is a very fine 
field, and he will have the services of four of 
Jast year’seleven. "The old boys include A. C. 
Bernard, an excellent slow bowler, who 
breaks as & rule from the off; he was not 


Geoffrey M. Gill (Captain Lancing College C.C.). 


successful at Lord's against Harrow, but 
played well in all other matches, and last 
year had a good analysis; he is a fair bats- 
man, and should be very useful and 
important in fielding. E.G. Lambert is not 
going on at all as a batsman; but, as a field, 
he is a safe catch and can throw over 
splendidly. T. Wormald has become a fine 
batsman, playing hard on the ball; he is 
especially good at driving, is a safe field as 
a rule, but somewhat slow in return. The 
other old boy is A. A. Tod, a beautiful field, 
especially to his own bowling, but he bowls 
rather below medium pace. If he can raise 
his action a little he may be a really strong 
bowler, as he makes the ball turn both ways, 
and uses his head well; he is a good bats- 
man. The team will include Lord Dalmeny, 
eldest son of the Earl of Rosebery, who is 
described as a very brilliant bat; while 
another man who bears an honoured name 
in the cricket world is G. M. Buckston, who 
has already given evidence of being in first- 
class form. 

From the other schools we have not-heard ; 
but the foregoing list comprises some of the 
best known. Perhaps the peculiar feature is 
the great number of men that are going to 
Oxford University. No less than six of the 
are at Oxford, and they 
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include R. S. Darling. M. Bonham Carter, 
F. W. Comber, F. H. D. Joy, G. J. Bruce, 
and R. G. Pideock. Westminster sent three 
to the Dark Blue University, and Eton two, 
including W. Findlay, who is a really great 
wicket-keeper. Malvern College sends two 
of the best men, G. S. Browne and B. A. 
Collins. The best bowler perhaps of last 
year, E. M. Dowson, has gone to Cambridge, 
and he will develop into a first-class player. 
Of course, many schools do not complete 
their fixture list till after Easter, and that is 
late for our record. 

The record is of importance, for there are 
but a few years between the school and 
county team. We wish our young friends 
good scores. fine weather, and plenty of suc- 
cesses as they pursue our great summer 
national game ; and we hope that it will prove 
a valuable preparation for the sterner battles 
of life. 

T. C. COLLINGS. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 587. 
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WHITE. | 6+4=10 pieces. 


White to play and mate in threc (3) moves. 


d 


This is an improved position of one by 
F. Skalik, a Bohemian, who has it thus: 
White, K -Q Kt 6; Q—K 3; Kts—K B 5 and 
KR7;Ps-QB3andK4. Black, K—K 4; 
Kt—Q Kt 2; Ps—K B 6 and K Kt 5. Also 
here the Q and two Kts produce pretty mates, 
as was the case in Nos. 506, 519, 532, 543, 
511, 547, 552, 558, 560, and 579. No. 587 
shows seven mates— tive with the Q, and two 
with the Kts. 

A little change does greatly improve some 
problems, as it is here: 


Problem No. 588. 


White, K-Q R 4; Rs—Q Ki 8 and Q6; 
Bs—K sq. and KR sq. Black, K—Q B 2; 
Ps—Q R 3, K D 4, K B 5, and K Kt 5. 
White mates in three moves. This idea 
with the Rs and Ds has been represented in 
many ways, but shows here as many as seven 
mates, all with the B. 

Our problem No. 552, by A. Kónig, com- 
posed about forty years ago, has received a 
new version by E. Petsch-Manskopf, thus: 
White, K—Q 8; Q-Q R 2; Kt—K Kt 5; 
P_Q2. Black K Kt 5; Ps- QKt3and 
4. White mates in three moves. The 
difference between these two positions is 
very interesting. Some composers have 
used the B instead of the Kt, thus: White, 
K—Q R 2; Q—Q B 2; B—Q6; Ps—K B2 
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and K Kt 2. Black, K—Q 5; P—Q 4. 
White mates in three moves. 


Solution of No. 586.—1, R—Q 5 (ch.), 
PxR (or a) 2, QxKt P (ch), QxQ. 
3, Kt—K 5 mate; or if 2, —K—Q 5. 3, Q— 


QB2mate. (a) K- B 5. 2, R—Q4 (ch.), 
K—B 4. 3,Q—Q0I 7 mate. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


S. B. and W. L. H.--Your problems are too simple 
nnd imperfect. 


D. L. B.— All the letters and signs are explained in 
Meyer's * Guide to Chess.” 

G, W. D.—The moves to the variutions must be 
given. 


C. B.— Only the fourth of the end-games of Septem. 
ber 1899 is explained ; eee probicms Nos, 582 and 583. 
One of Horwitz's is on page 114 of the “ Guide,” and 
Berger's is in his * Endspiele," Heller's has a short 
sharp solution in 1. Kt--B 2 (ch). K--Q5. 7. Q—Q 
sq. (ch.), K-B5. 3, Q—R 4 (ch.). K- 4. 4,Q-R2 
(ch.), followed by Kt--K 4or Kt 4, or -R sq. or RG 
(ch.), and then taking the Q. 


C. C. W. S.—The one with K at R 7 will appear. 
The Canadian papers would be acceptable. 
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ODE TO AN OLD LATIN 
PRIMER. 


Bv A. WILLIAMS. 


T 5S o'er whose dreary page 
Hundreds, of tender age — 
Doubtless, too, elders sage — 
Soundly have slumbered ; 
Book, clad in green or blue, 
Edged with a ruddy hue, 
Boys hast thou Gansed to rue 
Birchings unnumbered ! 


. nan we nimbly passed, 
Purr, too, those who fast 
Swallowel case endings classed 
As easy matter : 
Yet there were many score 
Nouns which we laboured o'er, 
Ii. . lex. pës, Amor, 
Cinis and pàá'cr. 


Gender's unruly ru'es, 
Rhymed, as some hold, for tools 
'l'o aid the brains of fools, 
Next we invaded : 
lloping to exorcise 
Doubts which from sex arise, 
Babblel them. parrot-wise, 
Till we were jaded ! 


Really, “twas hardly fair, 
When, to remove our hair 
Adjectives did their share, 
Cruelly twisty : 
Oh! how thoze seemed to us 
Endings anomalous— 
Meliur, melius, 
But tristia, triste! 


Verbs shrouded me in fog ; 
" Voice" was a mental bog 
From which a pedagogue, 

Stalwart and massive, 
Led me to safer land, 
Showing with beavy hand 
How he was active and 

I was the passive 


Syntax then claimed a prey, 

And, since we must obey, 

Sentences we'd to say, 
Doggedly Latin: 

To bim who thought us lax 

Who therefore dealt us cracks, 

From the high and capar 
Chair which he sat in, 


I shall but honest be 
If I confess to thee 
I have felt frequently 
Conscience's gxawings; 
Since, on thy page's rim, 
Merely to please a whim, 
Inkily did I limn 
Mystical drawings. 
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Aged and battered one! 

Ah! how the years have spun 

Since all that golden fun 
Which I remember ! 

Little I loved thee when 

It was glad May; my pen 

Would do thee justice, then, 
Iu my September ! 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(IwExry-SEcoND ANN TAL SERIES.] 


(Continued from page 6329.) 
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DESCRIPTIVE COMPETITIONS. 


“ Panthers at Play." 


— 


49e 20. 
Pri:c— 10s. Gd. 
Ere J. Dex. Ev, 26 Lentilfield Road, Ovenden, 
Halifax. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


A. Martin. Strada Rente, Valletta, Malta: Maud 
Roberts. West. Cheam, Surrey : Mabel Edwards, Glen 
Rosa. Stencveaate Road, Leicester + Henry A. Town- 
send, 20 London Road, Clapton, N. E.: Jobu B. Whent- 
eroft, c X. NA. G. A. Sheed: May E. M. Doraldson, 
8) Wellesley Road, Crovdens; Alexander Hamilton 
Bayley, 31 Broad Street Bridgetown, Barbados, B. W. I.: 
Harriette Holditeh Bristow. Holm cieh, St. Andrew's 
Road, Bedford; Doris Webster. Cosby Ravensworth 
Vicarage, Shap, Westmoreland: Elsie A. Hewitt, 
Letheringsett, Holt, Norfolk: William Norman Birkets, 
Nithsdale House, Kilner’s Park. Ulverston, Lancashire: 
William John Leech, 4 Hamiton Street. Dunere 
Avenue, S. C. R., Dublin: W. T. Godwin, The Rosarium, 
Ashbourne, Derbyshire : Charley Strozzi, Viu Valfouda, 
Florence, Italy: Atkinson Ward. 7 Oxendon Street, 
Ieiceste : Charles A. Walker, St. Philips Seto. 
Georgetown, British Guiana: Alfred Badger, Vale 
Cottage, Merri ale Street, Wolverhampton ; George A. 
Walker, 130 Carmichael Stret, Georgetown, Demerara, 
British Guiana: II. J. Boden, 82 Deechnda'e Rond, 
Rrixton Hill. s.w.: Albert T. Brett. 15 George Street, 
Ramsgate, Kent: Edwart Collins, 17 Gloucester Road, 
Holloway, N.: B. V. Tuompson, 95 Harcourt Read, 
Sheffield : Robert L. Mackie, 10. Whitelinll Street, 
Dundee, X. B.: Maud Frances Forrester-Brown, 59 
Conduit Road, Bedford; Walter Lionel Brooks, 188 
Queen's Road, Hastings Sussex; David McMillan 
Muir. 10 Minard Road, Crossmyloof, Glasgow; F. 
Baron, 33 New Camp Road, Leeds; Alfred Wolfe, 175 
Kingston Road, Landport, Portsmouth: Ernest Edward 
Brown, 5 Bath. Hill Terrace, Great Yarmouth : George 
Pontin, Church House, Yapton. Arundel: Anthony H. 
Gilbertson. 19 Main Street, Egremont, Cumberland ; 
Thomas Cecil Lees, 39 Osmond Street, Oldhem 3 
Herbert Owen, Nelson Street. Molewood, Hertford : 
Evelyn Nicholls, 18 Rokeby Avenue, Redland, Bristol ; 
F. H. Middleton, St. Aueustine’s College, Maidstone ; 
A. V. Laferta, 74 Strada Reale, Valletta, Malta. 


In Holiday Time. 


In Term Time. 


Notice TO GontTrinuTons.—All manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Lditor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in anu accompanying letter YHE TITLE OF THK MS, 
must be given, Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers tobe returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the j un cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold hirisetf an anu way 
Jor length of detention or accidental loss, 
though eceru etre ts taken. The number of MSS. sent 
to the Office is so great. that à cousiderable time must 
necessarily elupse before their turn for consideration 
arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
convey: the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the livligious Lract Soeretu, with liberti Vor them, at 
(heir publish such trorus. separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
alicaus be the subiect of special arrangement before 
subinitting their MSS. 


responsible 
i 


discretion, t9 


To CoORRESPONDENTS.— Replies to corresponuents are 
not sent bu post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of anu general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 


ReGGin’ THE SWEER-TRER (Frank).—Two men sit 
on the ground with legs extended, face to face and 
feet to feet—soles touching. A stiek placed across 
the feet, say a hockey-club, is placed between the 
two and grasped by both. The man wins who 
pulls the other up. A splendid feat of strength. 
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A. MHANACHAIN.—1. Mr. 8. 


G. A. BRAxTSEN.—1. We nave not used lenses by either 


of the unters you mention, but we have heard most 
good of those by Zeiss. We ourselves usea “ Cooke,” 
by Taylor, Taylor & Hobson, of Leicester, and 
believe they nre in every way as good as, if not 
better than, either of those you mention. 2. No, we 
don't like recommending special makers, but, as it 
happens, the only hand camera we know of that 
answers vour requirement is one of those made by 
Lizars, 101 and 107 Buchanan Street, Glasgow, so we 
can mention him with a clear conscience. He will, 
of course, send you a catalogue on application. 


Bottone, Wallington, 
Surrey. 2. Messrs. Kiog, Mendham & Co., Bristol. 
3. It would take up columns to give you all the num- 
bers containing electrical articles. If you want anyon 
any special subject let us know, and we will tell you 
if any have appeared. They are to be published 
separately as a book before long, we hope. 


Tun LeGs (May R.).—A thin-limbed lad seldom de- 


velops into one with sturdy understandings, be- 
cause he Jacks bone, and it is upon this that good 
lezs are buiit. But you must walk a very great deal 
on hills, and eyele also, if you would have any hope. 
The chiet difference between the Highland leg and 
that of a man who has lived long in flat countries 
is this: the former has bone and flesh aud sinew, 
the latter less bone and more fat. 


MICE AND A CANARY (Dita) -The best food is canary 


-eod, because it prevents the mousey smell. But in 
addition give any other grain that ordinary mice 
will eat. No, the canary lias to be properly mated 
before nesting. 


GnowiNG TALL (A. B. C.).—Nothing but obedience to 


health's rules, but you are too uid now to make a 
fresh start. 


Breaking-up Day.—‘‘Hi! Cock-a-lorum-jig." / 


| / C( ) 


BLACK-Hraps (Working Lad).—You're a good lad. 
Dr. Gordon Stables is very pleased to hear yon are 
taking the tub and exercise ; you will grow up a man 
and not a white-faced shargar ; it will enable you to 
resist the vices that sap the coming manhood of 
growing youth. Brimstone and treacle isn't a bad 
remedy, but rub in sulphur and zinc ointment at 
night. The doctor sends his love to your doggie 
Nell. 


STATURE OF NATIONS (Giant).—Average : Scots 5 ft. 
10} in.; English, except in Norfolk, where they are 
less, 5 ft. 8in.; Welsh 5 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 7 in. ; Iri-h 
same as English, but more lithe and active ; German» 
5 ft. 6 in.; French 5 ft. 6 in.: Portuguese 5 ft. 5 in. ; 
Italians 5 ft. 4 in.; Armenians (not Americans) 
nearly as tall as Scots, say 5 ft. 9} in. to 5 ft. 10 in.: 
Americans are of all heights. The real Yankee isa 
wiry splendid fellow. The Canadiaus stronger but 
not so tall. 


Too SERIOUS (A. G. C.).—We would have to examine 
you, and this is impossible. 


THe Eyes (H. G.).—We fear it will never mend, but 
should advise you to see an oculist. 


R. LownIE.—See list of books published by Effingham 
Wilson, Royal Exchange. Martin's History ot 
Lloyd's" might be of use to you, and there is of 
course Walford's * Insurance Cyclopedia,” but that 
isa large work, and expensive, It may be in your 
Free Library. 

Bap Hapirs (Distressed). — Lou will now have a terri- 
ble strugyle, but by God's help you will be success- 
ful. Remember this: to continue is death, madness, 
ora life not worth living ; and then, too, there is 
tlie sin of it all. 


RED Nose (M, J. G.—No cure. 
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“PRETTY POLLY”: 
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A VOYAGE OF 


Bv W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


STIR AND 


STRESS. 


Author of “ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” “ The Convict Ship," The Frozen Pirate,” etc. 


T two or three London newspapers of 
the date of this story the following 
appeared : 


“A TaLe or THE SkA.— The full-rigged 
ship Teuton has arrived in the Thames 
(Jan. 20th) after an extraordinarily long 
voyage from Chusan. She was hove-to for 
nearly a whole fortnight in terrible weather 
to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. 
When in latitude 27? south and longitude 2? 
10’ east she- fell in with a ship that had 
apparently been abandoned, but shortly after 
she had hove into view. The captain of the 
Teuton, whilst observing the derelict through 
the telescope, saw the American flag, with the 
stars inverted, slowly ascending to the gaff- 
end of the wreck. 

“ On this the Teuton bore up, and in about 
two hours drew to within hailing distance of 
the ship. She proved to be the barque 
Moby Dick, of Philadelphia, bound to the 
Mersey with a cargo of kerosene. She was 
half full of water, and floated on her cargo. 
The mate of the Teuton went on board, and 
returned with Captain John Bolt and the 
rest of the crew of the brig Pretty Polly 
that had foundered two days previously 
through collision with the Moby Dick. 
The Pretty Polly sailed from Sunder- 
land early in September last, and all had 
gone well with her down to the night on 
which she had run into the derelict, which 
was abandoned for reasons at present purely 
conjectural. Captain Bolt, who is well 
known in shipping circles, took charge of the 
Pretty Polly on behalf of the parents of four 
boys, one of whom had been sent to sea in 
the hope of curing his eyesight, in imitation 
of Richard H. Dana, whose graphic narrative 
most readers are acquainted with under the 
title of ‘Two Years Before the Mast.’ The 
specific in the case of the young gentleman, 
whose name is Daniell, has proved servica- 
able to the extent that not only is his sight 
greatly improved, but the pains from which 
he formerly sutfered have also entirely passed 
away, and he is fully of opinion that another 
voyage, which he proposes to take as a 
passenger, will effectually re-establish the 
health of his eyes. His three companions 
were sent to sea to learn practical seaman- 
ship and navigation under the careful and 
dutiful tuition of Captain John Bolt, and the 
mate, Mr. Paul Jones, and also to discover for 
themselves whether the life is as romantic 
and engaging as it is commonly represented 
by writers for boys. 

“ They met with no pirates, no mermaids, 
no submarine upheavals; they merely en- 
countered two inventors; and the other 
incidents they relate are the experiences of 
most seafarers. The brig was freighted 
with a strange cargo of Hindoo and other 
curiosities, bangles, bracelets, and stuff 
manufactured in this country and consigned 
to Calcutta for importation into the United 
Kingdom as native workmanship. Brig and 
cargo are covered by insurance; but it is 
doubtful, after the shipwreck, whether the 
parents of the young gentlemen will repeat 
the ‘experiment, or whether other parents 
will be tempted to charter brigs for the 
training of their sons as sailors instead of 
sending them to sea in the usual fashion." 


Thus far the newspapers, and as a 
matter of fact the conclusion of this 
voyage of incident is quite truthfully 
rounded off in the above siatement. But 


CONCLUSION. 


the youthful reader who has accompanied 
me so far will, perhaps, like Oliver Twist, 
ask for a little more, and he shall have it. 

The Moby Deck floated on a cargo of 
oil. Immediately after her deck had been 
gained Bolt ordered the main hatch 
covers to be lifted. It was then seen that 
the water was flush with the cargo, which, 
however, was by no means level with the 
hatchway. Theyclosed the hatchandthen 
hooked their boat to the tackles of a pair 
of empty davitseand hoisted her. There 
was no other boat in the ship. A short 
deckhouse stood a little way before the 
mizzen - mast. This had been the 
captain's and mate's living room, and it 
contained three empty berths. It was 
dry; had it been a cabin entered by a 
companion way it would have been 
awash and uninhabitable. They found 
some provisions in a locker in this deck- 
house: some uncooked haus, a few tins 
of meat, some preserved potatoes, and a 
bag of ship's bread. This locker had 
clearly been the cabin's pantry. But 
there was no fresh water. They found 
nothing to drink, not a bottle of anything 
in the way of liquid. The scuttle-butt 
washed near the gangway was empty, 
and all the water they had was con- 
tained in the breaker they had brought. 

This spectre of thirst was the fiend of 
this passage of shipwreck. A sailor will 
calmly look many horrors in the face, 
but thirst is insupportable. The first 
sensation of hunger is appetite, and 
therefore pleasure; but the first sensa- 
tion of thirst is pain, which presently 
grows into anguish and then madness. 
And certainly the sufferings of the people 
of the Pretty Polly must, with many of 
them, have passed into the tragedy of 
death but for that timely rescue by the 
Teuton. So one drop only of the bitterest 
cup that shipwreck presents to the lips 
of the mariner did our boys taste; but it 
sufficed. It was such an expcrience as a 
man might go to sea for twenty years 
without encountering, and it certainly 
helped them in their resolutions. 

This sight of shipwreck confirmed Bray 
as a sailor, rooted Smeaton’s lean hanker- 
ing, determined Lothian to work for 
the engine-room of her Majesty's 
Navy, and most emphatically 
convinced Daniell that the sea was 
not his vocation. 

Captain Bolt kept up his spirits 
whilst he was on board the Moby 
Dick, heartened the lads, encouraged 
the rest, and proved himself a fine 
nautical example in the hour of ad- 
versity. It was not until he was safe 
on board the Teuton that his spirits 
sank. He had gone to sea this 
voyage against the dictates of his 
fifty-sixth year as much to oblige as 
to put ten guineas a month into his 
pocket; and all that had come of it 
was the loss of the brig in the most 
unhandsome manner. There was 
no glory in the wretched business, 
no splendid illustration of heroism, 
no masterful stroke of seamanship ; 
it had been nothing but a vulgar 


collision, and a mean and pitiful pumping 
to keep the little hooker alive. 
He had Jost all his clothes, a round sum 


in cash, two fine chronometers, a much : 


prized telescope, his chart— in short, every- 


thing that he had taken to sea with him 


except the apparel he stood up in. The 


youngsters also had lost everything, and : 
though tis true they helped to work the 


Teuton home, and thus, by serving in a 
full-rigged ship, distinctly added to their 
marine acquisitions, their whole term at 
sea was but from September to January, 
instead of the twelve months which had 
been confidently looked forward to. 

The reticence that Mr. Didmouse had 
exhibited did not prove very serviceable 


tohim. After quitting Madeira and ship- - 
ping a new man in the room of Jacob, : 


who went ashore with his wife, nothing 
more was ever heard of the phenomenal 
craft that was valued at one hundred 


thousand pounds. Whether she foundered ` 
in one of her experiments of submersion, ` 
or whether she was lost in the old prosaic . 


way, no man to this hour knows. Mr. 


Collis Black, on the other hand, was 


rather more fortunate. 
ocean messenger in which the boys had 
placed their letter was never reported as 
having been found anywhere, nor was Mr. 


Black's windmill boat greatly appreciated : 


by the authorities at Toulon. It is never- 
theless & fact that on his return to 
England in his boat he fell in with a 
gentleman who was so much impressed 
by the cleverness of the 9 er] of a 
mill and a propeller to a boat, and to a 
hollow metal ball to serve as a sea mes- 
senger, that he paid Mr. Collis Black five 


It is true that the 
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hundred pounds for his patent, and two ` 
ears later figured in a list of bankrupts ` 


in the organ of the insolvent. 


It does not concern this narrative of sea 


incident to relate to what degree the 
doctors discovered young Daniell’s eye- 
sight had improved. We know that he 
made a voyage as a passenger, and the 
experience of a young gentleman in quest 
of his eyesight on the broad ocean may 
some day form the subject of another 
book about the sea. 
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WILLIAM J. HYPPERBONE; OR, THE AN ECCENTRIC, 


| 


o“ the 1st of June, in the morning, 

coming out of a little Californian town 
situated in the ancient lacustrine basin of 
the San Joaquin, a train was running at 
high speed towards the south-west. 

The train, which consisted only of an 
engine, a car, and a van, was not mentioned 
in the time-table, and had started three 
good hours before that which traverses the 
southern regions of California from Sacra- 
mento to the frontier of Arizona. 

The country through which the special 
train was running did not seem to attract 
the notice of the passengers. But were 
there any? Yes, assuredly, for from time to 
time two heads would appear at the windows 
and then disappear immediately, two bearded 
faces, which might almost be called 
ferocious. Several times the window was 
lowered, and a large hairy hand passed out, 
holding a short pipe from which it shook 
the ashes, and was instantly drawn in again. 

Who, then, were these indifferent 
travellers? Whence came they, whither 
went they? Were they ardent Californians 
suddenly called out by the discovery of new 
pockets of gold ?—were they seekers of new 
placers? For there is always ground for 
hope that the six milliards of francs 


‘extracted during forty years have not 


exhausted all the deposits of this auriferous 
soil. And it contains other valuable mines, 


particularly in the vicinity of the coast 


range— mines of cinnabar, red sulphide of 
mercury, native vermilion, which, in the 
workings at New Almaden between 1850 and 
1886, are said to have yielded about a 
hundred thousand tons. 

These passengers may perhaps be origin- 
ators of bonanza farms," members of some 
great syndicate for agricultural development, 
people formidable to the small farmers by 
the abundance of capital provided them by 
England. And why should not money be 
attracted there, where the vine yields grapes 
that weigh several pounds, and the pear-tree 
pears that measure a foot and a-half in 
circumference ? 

Anyhow, these people ought to be very 
rich and very much pressed for time, for 
they are indulging in the luxury of a special 
train, although they had at their disposal 
the ordinary trains of the Southern Pacific. 
These would have cost them but half a day's 
delay, and not the several thousand dollars 
they have not cared to save. 

It was eleven o'clock in.the morning when 
the engine began to slow a quarter of a mile 
before it reached the station at Keeler, 
where it was going to stop. 

Two men jumped out on to the platform 
with luggage reduced to the absolutely 
necessary, à portmanteau and a basket of 
provisions which did not seem to have been 
opened. Each of them carried a hand-bag 
and had a carbine slung over his shoulders. 

One of the men went along to the engine 
and said to the driver, “ Wait," as if he 
were a coachman, and they had left a 
carriage to pay a visit. 

The driver gave an affirmative gesture, 
and prepared to shunt into the siding so as 
to leave the main road clear. 

The traveller, followed by his companion, 
went to the exit from the station and found 
there an individual who was awaiting his 
arrival. 

Is the carriage here?" he asked shortly. 

Since yesterday.“ 

* Ready ? " 

* Ready.” 


By JULES VERNE, 
Author of “ Captain Len Guy," Simon Hart,” etc. ete. 


CHAPTER XXI. — DEATH VALLEY, 


* Let us start." 

A minute afterwards the two travellers 
were instaled in a comfortable motor-car, 
driven by powerful mechanism, and were 
running rapidly in an easterly direction. 

The travellers were Commodore Urrican 
and his faithful Turk, who had had no 
occasion to abandon themselves to their 
natural irascibility, the engine-driver having 
been punctual to the minute and the motor- 
car being at its post. 

And now by what miracle had Hodge 
Urrican, half dead in the post-office of Key 
West on May 25, reappeared eight days 
afterwards in this little Californian town 


By this spin the commodore was moved 
from the fifty-third square to the fifty-eighth, 
from Florida to California, the whole width 
of the Union to cross from south-east to 
north-west! And, circumstance stil more 
disastrous, it was the square of Death which 
had been chosen by William J. Hypperbone, 
it was Death Valley to which the player had 
to come and pay a triple fine and then 
return to Chicago! And that after begin- 
ning so well! 

When Hodge Urrican had been recalled to 
life by energetic frictions and no less 
energetic potions, and had been informed 
of the contents of the telegram, he received 


Is that ship coming to Key West?” 


nearly 1,500 miles from Florida? Under 
what really exceptional circumstances had 
he made such a journey in such limited 
time? How had the sixth player, pursued 
by such terrible ill-luck, who seemed to be 
in no condition to continue the game, man- 
aged to get here, more resolute than ever to 
play it out to the end ? 

Shipwrecked on the Chicola, he had been 
taken, withcut recovering consciousness, to 
the telegraph-oltice of Key West. The 
telegram sent that morning from Chicago 
had arrived at noon precisely. And what a 
deplorable result it announced. A most 
miserable spin—five by two and three. 


a shock which ended in the most terrible fit 
of anger that Turk had ever seen. That put 
him on his feet. 

Fortunately for the people present, there 
was no one with whom the commodore could 
quarrel, and Turk had not, according to 
custom, to exceed him in violence. 

Hodge Urrican uttered but one word, one 
only, one of those words which from their 


appropriateness acquire a historic value. 


„Start!“ 

A glacial silence greeted the word. Turk 
had to tell his master where he was and how 
he was there. For the first time Hodge 
Urrican learnt oí the shipwreck of the 
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schooner, the transport of the passengers 
and crew to Key West, where no ship could 
be found to take them to one of the ports of 
Alabama or Louisiana. 

The commodore was  fastened like 
Prometheus to his rock, and his heart was 
to be devoured by the vulture of impatience. 

He had a fortnight to travel from Florida 
to California, and from California to Illinois. 


Turk succeeded in mastering it by betaking 
himself to such deeds of fury that his master 
had to quiet him. 

Yet it was & cruel necessity, and a cruel 
wound to a competitor's self-respect, to have 
to retire from the contest and lower the 
Orange Flag before the Violet, Indigo, Blue, 
Green, Yellow, and Red. 

Well, as we know, the good chances and 
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and Turk at their head, to the high groun; 
where the view embraced the open sea. 

A ship was seen in the distance with he 
smoke drifting along the horizon in lon 
dark clouds. 

And those interested said : 

“ Is that ship coming to Key West?" 

„And if she comes, will she put in, or stan 
again this very cay?" 

„And if she sails again, will it b. 
for a port in Alabama, Mississippi c 
Louisiana, New Orleans, Mobile, Pen 
sacola ? ” 

“ And if her destination is one of thos 
ports, is her speed sufficient to take he | 
there in two days? ” 

Here, as will be seen, were four indis. 
pensable conditions to fulfil. 

They were all fulfilled. The Pres- 
dent Grant was to stop at Key We: i 
but a few hours; she was to start tha! 
very evening for Mobile; and she wz. , 
a steamer of great speed, being one 0. 
the fastest in the American mercanuk 
marine. 

Needless to add that Hodge Urrican | 
and Turk were received as passenger: | 
that Captain Humper was as muci | 
interested in the commodore as the : 
captain of the Sherman in Tom Crabbe. ; 
and that on a favouring sea, with 1 
light breeze from the north-east, th 
President Grant, at her maximum spei 
of twenty miles an hour, arrived 2. 
Mobile in the night of the 27th. 

The passage-money being generous 
paid, Hodge Urrican and Turk jump: 
into the first train, which in tweri | 
hours covered the seven hundred mx 
between Mobile and St. Louis. 

There occurred the incidents v: 


\ 


— know— the difficulty with the state. 
master at Herculaneum, the necessi 
for Hodge Urrican to go to St. Louis + 


ae 


n 


f 
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“The commodore placed the document under a stone.“ 


Decidedly the word impossible is in all 
languages, even in the American, although 
it is generally reported to have been erased 
from the dictionary by the audacious 
Yankees. 

In thinking of the consequences of losing 
the game by being unable to leave Key West 
that very day, Hodge Urrican indulged in a 
second crisis, with vociferations and threats 
that made the very windows shiver. But 


the bad chances rustle against each other all 
through life, and sometimes succeed each 
other with electric rapidity. And in this 
way, by really singular intervention, the 
situation, desperate as it appeared, was saved. 

At thirty-seven minutes past twelve the 
harbour semaphore of Key West signalled a 
vessel five miles out at sea. 

The crowd of spectators assembled before 
the telegraph-office ran off, Hodge Urrican 
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claim his portmanteau, the meetr: 

with Harris T. Kymbale, the return: 
Herculaneum, the challenge sent to tt: | 
reporter, the revolver shots exchanx | 
as the trains crossed, the arrival & 

St. Louis. Thence the railway took th: ' 
commodore to Topeka on the 3 

thence by the Union Pacific to Ogder | 
on the 31st, thence to Reno, whenc * ! 
started at seven o'clock in the mori: | 
for Keeler. | 

But when the commodore was 2 
Keeler he was not at Death Valley, wt: 
point he had to reach in the State e 
California. 

Now if there was a more or less pr 
ticable carriage road between Keeler 1: 
Death Valley, there was no service 
vehicles, no relays of horses, no sta: 
coaches. Could it be done on horsebs:: : 
in so short a time, nearly four bunir: 
miles there and back? Considering: 
windings of the road in so hilly :! 
country, it would have been impos: 

When at St. Louis, Hodge CH.. 
had the excellent idea of telegraph-: 
to Sacramento if they could supply r 
with a motor-car and send it to he: 
to await his arrival. 

The reply was in the affirmat 
The motor-car was at Keeler stau. 
waiting for Commodore Urrican. Tv 
days would suffice to reach Death Vale 
two days to return, and in this way = 
could be at Chicago before June 8. Decided: 
fortune favoured this old .ea-wolf. 

An excellent vehicle, th’s motor-car tre 
Sacramento, designed on the Adam: 
principle, which is most gee adopt. 
in America. It was workel by petrolec: 
and could carry enough {gel for a we- 
The commodore and Turk ere seated i: : 
sort of comfortable coupé, tle driver in fr! 
with an assistant. This time the «= 


* 
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modore remained wrapped up in himself, 
and Turk could not get a word from him. 
He thought of nothing but the object to be 
attained, hypnotised by this sixty-third 
square, now so distant, which he had 
approached so closely. He did not trouble 
about the money it would cost him—the 


expense of the special train, the hire of the. 


motor-car, to say nothing of the triple fine, 
ine three thousand dollars he would have to 
pay before beginning the game again. No! 
it was & question of self-respect and honour; 
it was the shame—yes! the shame of seeing 
himself distanced by six others, and—it 
must be confessed—the fear also of losing 
Hrpperbone’s heritage. 

The motor-car ran swiftly and easily along 
the road, which the driver knew, having 
teen to Death Valley along it before. It 
zassed several villages isolated beyond the 
ancient ramifications of the Sierra Nevada, 
dominated by Mount Whitney, whose sum- 
zt rises nearly fourteen thousand feet in 
the air. 

Passing several creeks at the fords, the 
motor-car turned off towards the south-east, 
crossing the river Chayopoovapah to the 
“liage of Indian Wells at the outlet of the 
casses Of the Walker. 

Up to there the country was not absolutely 
deserted. The farms were along way apart, 
tis true. Occasionally they met labourers 
doing from one to the other, and a few 
woups of Indians, who were the former 
cwners of the district. And these people, 
*ho appear astonished at nothing, regarded 
zithout surprise the vehicle they probably 
aw for the first time. The ground was not 
zet bare of vegetation; there were still a few 
hes and clumps of yuccas and giant 
cactuses, some of them four-and-twenty feet 
ngh. It was not the famous district of 
CZ. averas or Mariposa with its phenomenal 
‘tees. the Father of the Forest and the 
"Mother of the Forest," giants of a height 
exceeding three hundred feet. 

And if, instead of being sent to Death 
Valley, Hodge Urrican had gone to the 
Yosemite Valley in the central part of the 
di⸗rra Nevada, or rather if Max Real had 
tad the good fortune to go there, what 
^üvenirs he would have retained - even 
after the National Park of Wyoming—of 
tose natural beauties with their significant 
mations, the “Grand Falls" of six 
hundred feet, the “ Vernal Fall,“ Mirror 
Lake" the “Royal Arches,” the 


MERE morning Dembo appeared early at 
school, and as each of the conspirators 
crrived, pale and uneasy, he stiffened their 
conrage in low undertones, and advised them 


Capper, they were all pleased to find, was 
saying away, and they determined that in 
‘ature exploits they would drop him, as he 
zasa frail reed at best. It was unpleasant 
wrk, however, waiting for the bell to ring. 
The fellows were pointedly inquiring “ Who 
ole the band things?“ 

Doshie and Block joined in this inquiry 
sth sufficient zeal to put many quite off the 
vent, but Doodle, ftot, and the others, 
‘xcept Dembo, were too miserable to affect 
Xt io hear this uncomfortable question. 


w mingle with the other fellows at play. 
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„Cathedral,“ and“ Washington's Column," 
so much admired by thousands of tourists. 

~ At last the motor-car reached the desert, 
at the end of which the depressions of Death 
Valley have been formed; there, nothing 
but an immense solitude. Men and animals 
do not frequent it. A burning sun falls on 
its extensive plains. Scarcely is there a 
trace of vegetable life. Neither horses nor 
mules can feed there, and it was fortunate 
that the motor-car had no want of petroleum 
vapour to drive it. Here and there only a 
few foothills, mere hillocks of moderate 
height, surrounded by chapparals, which 
are thickets of half-starved shrubs. To the 
fierce heat of the day succeed the Californian 
nights, dry and cold, whose rigours the dew 
never comes to soften. 

It was thus that on June 3 Commodore 
Urrican reached the southern extremity 
of Telescope Range, which bounds Death 
Valley on the west. 

It was three o'clock in the afternoon. 
The journey had taken fifty hours, with- 
out rest and without accident. 

This desolate country, with its clayey soil, 
covered in places with saline efllorescences, 
is appropriately named the land of Death. 
The valley, which terminates almost on the 
boundary of Nevada, is really a canyon 
nineteen miles wide and twenty long, pierced 
with abysses that go down to a hundred and 
eighty feet below the level of the sea. On 
its borders are à few under.sized poplars, 
willows of sickly paleness, yuccas dry and 
like sharp bayonets, stinking mugworts, and 
many tufts of that cactus known in Cali- 
fornia as petalinas, without leaves, all in 
branches, regular funereal candelabra placed 
on the field of death. 

Death Valley was evidently at an enrlier 
geological period the bed of a river, which is 
lost to-day in Soda Lake, and is now only 
watered by the creek of the Amargosa. Its 
declivities bristle with needles of salt, borax 
accumulates in its cavities, and a few sand- 
hills mingle their sandy dust with the 
atmospheric currents that occasionally 
sweep through it with extreme violence. 

Yes! ‘The Valley of Death had been well 
chosen by the eccentric testator to receive 
the unhappy player pulled up in full career 
at the fifty-eighth square. 

Commodore Urrican had then reached the 
end of his difficult journey. He halted at 
the foot of the east of the Funeral Moun- 
tains, so called in memory of the caravans 


( To be continued.) 


DEMBO'S CIRCUS. 


By WILLIAM C. SUTHERLAND, M.A, 
Author of *! Deuchary of the Macbrogans,” ete. 


| CHAPTER II. 
* Some wee dark clouds o' sorrow came.” 


About five minutes from the hour there was 
a sudden hush in the games as Doctor 
Macrae appeared, followed by Constable 
Macfarlane and the bandmaster, who were 
evidently not on the best of terms. 

What a thumping of hearts among the 
boys ! 

A sense of keen excitement among the 
innocent, of dread among the guilty. Even 
Dembo quailed as the crisis approached, but 
despite that he whispered to Doodle, It'll 
be all over by Hallowe’en come twenty years, 
my boy; as well be hanged for a sheep as 
for a lamb.” When all were mustered in the 
big schoolroom, the doctor in his best eix-on- 
each-hand stvle began : 

„Stand forth, the low ill-bred clowns who 
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that perished in these mournful regions. It 
was at this spot that he took the precau- 
tion of writing a document recording his 
presence in Death Valley on June 3—a 
document that was put under a stone after 
being signed by Turk and the two inotor-car 
men. 

He stayed barely an hour on the thres- 
hold of the Valley. All he had to do was to 
leave the place as soon as possible and 
return to Keeler by the same road. Then, 
opening his mouth for the first time, he 


uttered but one word: 


“Start!” 8 

And the motor-car started, favoured all 
the time by the weather, across the upper 
region of the desert and down the passes of 
the Nevada, and without accident reached 
Keeler station two days afterwards, on 
June 5, at eleven in the morning. 

In three words, but three energetic words, 
Commodore Urrican thanked the driver and 
his companion who had showed such zeal 
and skil in the accomplishment of their 
fatiguing task ; and turning to Turk: 

* Start! " he said. 

The special train was in the station 
awaiting the commodore's return. Hodge 
Urrican went straight to the guard. 

* Start ! " he repeated. 

And with a whistle the engine began to 
move on the rails, worked up quickly to its 
highest speed, and seven hours later reached 
Reno. 

The Union Pacific behaved in the most 


correct fashion under the circumstances. 


The train crossed the Rocky Mountains, 
Wyoming, Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, and 
reached Chicago on June 8, at 9.37 a.m. 

What a welcome was that which Com- 
modore Urrican received from those who re- 
mained faithful to him in spite of all! And 
it seemed as though good luck returned to 
him with the spin of the teetotum that took 
place the very morning of his arrival in 
Chicago. 

Nine by six and three, the third time the 
number had been scored since the match 
began—the first time by Lizzie Wag, the 
second by the unknown XKZ, the third time 
by the commodore. 

And after having been sent to Florida. 
then to California, Hodge Urrican had but 
a step to take to reach the twenty-sixth 
square, the State of Wisconsin, which 
adjoins Illinois, and was not then occupied 
by any of the players. 


et OS EE —————————— 


disgrnced themselves and my school last 
night at this peripatetic vulgar show.” | 

“Steady on, guv'nor, dror it mild," said. 
the bandmaster, flushing a deeper red. 
Silence, sir! I will not be interrupted in 
this rude fashion. Again I say, stand forth, 
or do Fou. brave gentlemen, put the blame on 
the West-End Nobility ? " (His nickname for 
the fisher-lads.) l 

“Ere, I say, mister, blessed if young 
ginger there warn't one of them as got the 
‘chuck’ larst night," burst in the irrepres- 
sible bandmaster, pointing a finger at 
Butcher. | 
„What is that fellow saying?“ gasped , 
the indignant Head, as he turned to the 
policeman. 
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* Losh, sir, d’ye think he kens himsel’?” 
queried Macfarlane apologetically. 

* At all events, I am sure I do not under- 
stand his gibberish, but if he has reason to 
believe ———" | 

* "Deed, sir,“ broke in Macfarlane, with an 
unfriendly glance towards the Southerner, 
who felt he was being haited, “I’m thinkin’ 
it'll no be the boys, for I tould them mysel’ 
to go home long afore the instruments was 
missing, and I saw them go wi’ my own 


eyes." 
The boys looked gratefully at the 
“ bobby.” 


„If that is the case, how has this ill- 
mannered person the impertinence to bring 
such an accusation against my school?“ 
and the doctor glared savagely at the cornet- 
player, who, seeing how matters were going, 
jauntily put his hat on one side and glared 
back defiantly. 


LIFE IN 


N. W. P. India: January 6, 1899. 

« M* DEAR Teppy,—I wish that you could 

just scamper over to our camp and help 
Uncle Jack to mensure a big crocodile he 
shot this afternoon. Such an ugly, wicked- 
looking brute, a mugger (broad-nosed croco- 
dile). The dogs cannot make him out at all; 
and when they first saw him, two of them 
fled away with their tails between their legs, 
and hid themselves under my bed, which is 
always their placeof refuge when their nerves 
are upset! The big dogs have been circling 
round him snitling suspiciously, and every 
now &nd then pretending to take alarm and 
run away, only to come back again to have 
another look at him. We have just measured 
him, and he is only thirteen feet long, but 
immensely broad, and heavy in proportion, 
and with a monstrous head—just the very 
ugliest crocodile I have ever seen. I expect 
you would like to hear how Uncle Jack came 
to sheot him? Well, here goes for the story ; 
and if you are not quite tired out at the end 
of it, I will tell you about the crocodile he 
shot in the rains. 

* First, I must tell you that we are a long 
w&y out in the district, camping on the edge of 
a big river. On this side there is a steep cliff 
going straight down into the water, but on 
the other side a wide stretch of sand slopes 
gradually up, until it merges into green 
fields ; and, sitting under & big tree outside 
my tent, I look out across the river, and 
there at the water's edge, lying like logs in 
the blazing sunshine, I can count one, two, 
three, four, five, six crocodiles, big and little. 
Yesterday there was one more, larger than 
any I can see to-day, and that is the big 
crocodile which is now lying outside our 
camp, with the vultures hovering impatiently 
over him, expectant of a fine meal. 

* Well, to return to my story. Just above 
our camp, and also on the edge of the river, 
there is a little mud village, and from this 
villege to the fields on the other side there 
is a ford across the river, and every morning 
at sunrise, and every evening at sunset, you 
may see the villagers setting out with their 
tools, or with their leathern well-buckets on 
their heads, and a coil of rope on one 
shoulder, driving the well-bullocks before 
them. Then, a little later, come the little 
herd-boys, armed with bamboos, driving out 
the herd of buffaloes and bullocks to pasture, 
all going down tothe river, and wading slowly 
across to tho other side, the cattle pausing 
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“Ah, well, sir," replied the constable in 
his cool, calm tones, I'm no so very shure 
the poor body is responsible for his actions ; 
why, last night he thought I was the thief, 
and actually assaulted me!“ 

“ Responsible, hindeed! you hignorant 
hass!" blazed out the angry bandmaster ; 
* w'y w'en I was in the harmy we made door- 
mats of pore fellers like you, and wiped our 
trotters on 'em before we went to the can- 
teen." 

„Silence!“ thundered the enraged school- 
master. How dare you defile this room 
with your low badinage?  There'sthe door— 

o ! 59 

" Defile it, cocky ?" (Cocky to Dr. Robert 
Macrae—and yet the roof did not fall down !) 
"Is'pose you think I'm a bit of a juggins. 
Well, then, I ain't sech a mug as not to see 
this 'ere job is a plant atween you and yer 
pal to save the repitation o' yer precious 
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THE NORTH-WEST PROVINCES 


LETTER 1. 
* To Master Teddy Peel, etat. 11. 


occasionally to drink, and the little boys 
urging them on with cries and blows, mindful 
of the crocodiles, and, above all, of the 
*Mugger of the ford, who sometimes lies 
in wait and snaps up an unwary calf, and 
one sad day even carried off a little herd- 
boy. 

" Yesterday evening at sunset, the long 
straggling procession across the ford began 
as usual, when suddenly there was a rush 
and a horrid snap, and a fine well-grown cow 
was seized by the mugger and dragged off 
into deep water, while the rest of the cattle, 
terror-stricken, stampeded up the bank. At 
the noise, the villagers, who were already 
squatting under a big tree by the well, 
smoking their evening pipes and chatting, 
came running down. But the mugger had 
vanished with his prey, and there was no 
sign, not even a ripple on the water, to show 
what had happened. So, after much lamen- 
tation and animated discussion, they deputed 
two of their head men to go to Uncle Jack 
with & petition that he would shoot the 
* Mugger of the ford.“ and Uncle Jack 
promised to *have a shot at the beggar' at 
the first opportunity. This morning some 
natives came running up from the river, and 
squatting on their heels about two yards 
from my chair, began salaaming and rubbing 
their noses in the dust, trying at the same 
time to avoid the attentions of the dogs who 
came out and barked ferociously at them. 

“< Behold,’ they said, ‘Behold, protector 
of the poor, there lies the mugger of the 
ghat; wil the sahib be pleased to come 
quickly?’ and sure enough, on looking across 
the river, I saw him lying apparently sound 
asleep in the blazing sunshine: so I called 
out ‘Koi hai! Sahib ko salaam bolo, aur 
sahib ka rifle jaldi tiyar karo ' * (I wonder if 
you remember what that means?), and in 
another minute out came Uncle Jack from 
the big office tent, and one man ran up with 
his rifle and some bullets, and another with 
his hat, and the next minute he had dis- 
appeared down the narrow path in the 
clitf. 

“I kept my eyes on the crocodile— one 
minute—two minutes passed—then came 
the crack of the rifle, and all the crocodiles 
in sight gave a whisk of their tails and flashed 
into the water with the most wondrous 


è Translation : “ Give the sahib a salaam, and get 
his rite ready quickly.” 


babbies. Ugh! I'd spile yer Sunday face, 
and yours too "—turning to the scandalised 
policeman—* if I 'adn't my persition to 
think on” (loftily). **Good.morning, ole 
genl'man; keep yer air on, for you 'ain'tgot 
more than enough to make a toothbrush of. 
Ta-ta, and remember me to the missus!” 

He pushed his hat perilously over one ear, 
and swaggered out of the school humming 
“If I 'ad a donkey, what would I do?“ 

The policeman was the first to find his 
tongue. 

" Well, well, sir, he's only & poor stra- 
vaging play actor," he remarked consolingly. 

* Good morning, Mr. Macfarlane," replied 
the master stiffly, and then he gave Dembo 
and his crew, for the part they had plaved 
in the circus, the most terrible thrashing 
the Academy had witnessed for half a 
century. 

(To be continued.) 
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agility ; all—except the big mugger, who lay 


quite still, so I knew that he must be : 
mortally wounded, and in another moment a 
boat (carrying Uncle Jack and one or two : 
natives) emerged from under the cliff, and I - 


saw them pole it cautiously across. The 
mugger, like Brer Rabbit, went on doing 
nuffin’; and as they knew that if he had not 
been knocked completely out of time he 
would have been in the water long before, 
they at last summoned up courage to pass a 
rope round his forelegs in order to tow him 
across to our camp, as Uncle Jack thought 
that he would like to have the skin. 

“I think that all the ablebodied men and 
boys in the village must have turned out to 
watch the proceedings ; and when they saw 
the dreaded crocodile being towed ignomi- 
niously across, they began to cry out and jeer 
at their vanquished foe : and the man who was 
punting, becoming suddenly very brave, gave 
the crocodile a poke on the side of the head, 
saying, ‘Oh, he! Maharaj’—but he never 
finished his jibe, for the crocodile, suddenly 


opening his huge jaws, snapped at the thick . 
bamboo pole (as thick as a man’s fist), his . 


teeth crunching into the wood. The man 
nearly fell overboard in his fright, and 


though he tugged and pulled, it remained , 


immovably fixed in the great beast’s jaws, 


as though they were a great steel trap. 


But it was the last dying agony of the 
crocodile, and a few minutes later all the 


villagers lent a band—some tugging at the l 


big punt pole still sticking out of the benst's 


mouth—in dragging him up to the camp. 


while all the little boys danced and screamed - 


with delight in front. 


„All the servants ran out to have a look ` 


at it, and the dogs barked, and the horses— | 


startled at the noise—began jumping about, ` 


and nearly succeeded in getting loose, and 


for a few minutes there was such a varus k 
12 


one could not hear oneself speak. 


villagers have all gone at last, after much 
salaaming and' many high-flown compliments 
to Uncle Jack; but; judging by the sound of 
tomtoms and singing in the village, they 


seem*to be making a night of it to celebrate 
the victory. The Camel Sowar f is waiting 
for the post-bag, so I must keep the other 
crocodile story until next week. 
* Your affectionate cousin, 
JIM.“ 


— aa 


t Orderly mounted on a camel, 


LETTER II. 


“ To Master Teddy Peel. 

| * January 11, 1899. 
“Wy pear TrEppy,-—Since I last wrote, 
| my dear boy, we have done some 
long marches, fording two rivers on the 
way, and the bones of the big crocodile 
lie, picked white and clean by vultures and 
jackals (I tried to count the vultures round 
him, but when I counted up to fifty I got 
tired and gave it up *), and his skin is on its 
way to Cawnpore to be cured! But I have 
not forgotten my promise to tell you about 
another crocodile which gave us some 
excifing moments when Uncle Jack shot 
him. 

" We were then stationed in a remote place 
in the N.W.P. called Maidapur, where there 
wereno Europeans besides ourselves ; and one 
day in the rains, being very hard up for some- 
thing to do, Uncle Jack suggested that we 
should go to see if any crocodiles had found 
their way up the tiny river. The stream, 
though quite dry in the hot weather, assumed 
quite respectable proportions in the rains, 
and now and then, though rarely, a stray 
crocodile or two would come up. The high 
road passed over a bridge over the river, and 
it was to this point we now drove, alighting 
from our cart at some distance from the river, 
and walking quietly up so as not to alarm a 
possible crocodile. 

" We peeped cautiously over the parapet, 
and sure enough there was a vicious-looking 
gharial lying just within range beyond the 
bridge. Uncle Jack took careful aim and 
fired, hitting him fair, so that after one 
convulsive start he continued to lie motion- 
less. Uncle Jack, thinking that the brute 
must be quite dead, asked me to go back to 
hold the horse while he and the *Syce't 
went down with a rope to drag the beast up 
the bank on to the road. The first part 
of the programme was carried out very 
successfully, and they were half-way up the 
steep bank, when suddenly I saw them drop 


A fact. t Groom. 


"THE WARSPITE” TRAINING SHIP ON 


[ls accompanying picture of the Warspite 
w&s quite recently drawn by our artist 
on the spot &t Charlton, near Woolwich, from 
a tug placed at his disposal by a friend. 
The life-story of this ship, as well as that of 
her famous namesakes, is one that every 
British lad may well feel proud of, and the 
iervice she is still engaged in—that of turn- 
ng the rough material of boyhood into the 
inished bluejacket—is one that gives her a 
pecial claim on the regard of all B.O.P.” 
eaders. 

The Warspite is a name to conjure with 
n our Royal Navy, and was given by no less 
, personage than the great Queen Bess, to 
ommemorate the overthrow of the Spanish 
rmada. It was Elizabeth’s own selection 
t Tilbury Camp. 

" War's spite indeed, and we, to do him 
ight, will call the ship he fought in the 
Varspite." This refers to the first War- 
pite, in 1588. After taking part in many 
allant deeds,  Raleigh's old favourite 
assed away out of the Navy list. 

To James, Duke of York, afterwards King 
ames, is due the replacing on the Navy roll 
f the name of Warspite. That was in 1664. 
his second gallant vessel fought many 
ugh fights for old England— viz. in the 
attle off the North Foreland in 1666, with 
ie Dutch, under De Ruyter; and, five years 
ter, off the Suffolk coast. 
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the rope and leap hastily to one sidc, ns the 
crocodile, aroused from his death stupor by 
the rough treatment, snapped savagely at 
them ; but, fortunately for them, he could not 
move fast enough to get at them, and then he 
turned and made heavily for the water. 
Uncle Jack, however, soon put another 
bullet into him, which stopped his progress ; 
but before beginning to haul him up again, 
they took the precaution of giving the rope 
a couple of turns round his snout so that 
he could not open his mouth; and it was 
just as well that they did so, for no sooner 
had they got him up on to the road, where 
some passing natives were stooping down to 
examine him, than he, without the smallest 
warning, suddenly came to life again, and, 
lashing out with his powerful tail, knocked 
one of them flying, and created a general 
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stampede: but another bullet settled his 
business, and he presently arrived at our 
bungalow on a big bullock cart, and the next 
day the syces, who had undertaken to do the 
skinning, brought me a whole handful of 
native jewellery—silver bangles and nose 
and toe rings (some evidently belonging to a 
little child), all of which they had found 
inside the gharial, so that I am afraid that 
his reputation as being an eater of fish only 
is hardly to be relied upon. 

"Iremember now that that little station 
was a terrible place for snakes; but Uncle 
Jack says he thinks I had better keep the 
snake yarns until another week, as he is sure 
that you will dream about crocodiles as it is. 
So I will say goodbye for the present. 

“ Your old cousin, 
TI Jus’? 


— 
SCHON 
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A Smart Return. 


The third Warspite was built on the 
Thames at Rotherhithe, in the reign of 
Queen Anne. This time she was a two- 
decker of seventy guns. In November, 1703, 
she took part in a desperate set-to with some 
French vessels; and she also fought the 
French at the battle of Malaga. She shared 
the doom of other goodly ships in the 
terrible storm of October 1707, when the 
whole ship's company perished on the 
Bishop's Rock. 

Half a century elapsed before wo had 
another Warspite on our Navy list. This 
fourth bearer of the name was launched in 
1758. She bore her part in the action of 
Quiberon Bay in 1759; and after many 
years of hard fighting in the various en- 
gagements, finally she, too, was broken up 
in 1802. 

Our fifth Warspite was built in the year of 
“ Trafalgar." She did some years of gallant 
service, and was commanded by Nelson's 
famous Captain Sir Henry Blackwood. 
Then she was saved the ignominy of being 
broken up as obsolete by being handed over 
io the Marine Society for training sailor 
boys for our navy, and was accidentally burnt 
on the Thames in 1875. 

She was replaeed by the present vessel, 
originally the Waterloo three-decker cut 
down and renamed the Conqueror, and, 
in 1876, again renamed the Warspite. She is 
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moored in the busy Thames waterway, off 
Charlton, and her decks echo with the throb- 
bing life of the sturdy boyhood of to-day. 
Here there passes her night and day, on each 
busy tide, the commerce of the world—now 
a famous torpedo-boat is running down to 
try her speed from the Thornycroft’s or 
Yarrow Yards; anon, high liners bound for 
the most out-of-the-way corners of the globe 
—the stately P. & O. boats, the American 
cattle boats, old-world wooden ships with 
timber from the Baltic; now a pleasure boat 
with holiday-makers bound for a trip round 
the Nore, and the boys cheer to the band on 
board as she speeds by. All this constant 
Stream of marine life the young lads see, and 
nodoubt may long for the time when they, too, 
shall be bound to some distant port, to view 
the world, and become useful men—our 
* handy-men " of the future. 

And what of the old and honoured society 
whose cause she serves? That has for & 
long course of years done splendid wcrk 
in training lads for sea, and seems now 
to be as energetic and useful as ever; but 
here is the point of probable interest to 
many of our readers, It was quite re- 
cently officially stated that the committee 
of the Marine Society had been able to 
make room for forty boys on the Warspite, 
and the regulations as to admission are very 


simple. 
[Boys 
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The “Warspite ” Training Ship. TT i 
(Drawn for the ** Boy's Own Paper” by CHARLES J. DE Lacy.) 


Beys desirous of getting on board should 
attend with one of their parents at the offices 
in Clark's Place, Bishopsgate Street Within, 
between the hours of ten and twelve o'clock 
in the morning of any weekday except 
Thursday. Those who have lost both father 


and mother should be accompanied by a 


Oh, what sport ! 


A? each generation of boys comes upon the 
war-path it finds the fish better and 
better educated, and therefore foe-fish ** more 
worthy of thesteel”’ hook! This being so, it 
is the more necessary, if success is to be won, 
that the young fisherman should master, 
as soon as he can, at least the principles 
of his craft. 

For it is craft opposed to craft—the fish 
nowadays, and especially the wily trout, 
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friend, if possible. Written application is 
necessary for boys living in the country. 
Only boys are received whose friends are 
unable to fit them out for sea at their own 
expense. 

No dishonest lads are admitted; and all 
applicants are required to produce characters 


SUMMER FISHING. 
By J. PAUL TAYLOR. 


PART I.—GENERAL HINTS, AND FLY-FISHING. 


seeming to be all eyes, and to have their 
appetites under excellent restraint. 

Now if there were some new and infallible 
way to eatch fish—a royal road, in fact —I 
should hesitate to proclaim it, as most of the 
sport consists in its difficulty ; but, as a matter 
of fact, there is little that is absolutely new to 
be learnt; itis mainly necessary to study old 
precepts with new care. 

First, try to avoid placing anything 
conspicuously before the fish except the 
bait, natural or artificial, which is to tempt 
them. Of course the line must be within 
their vision, and sometimes the rod, but 
the less of either that they see the better 
for you. 

In order to gain these ends as far as possible, 
use the finest gut that you can get for the 
last link or two of your line next your hook, 
and let the hook itself be very small, and if 
possible covered entirely by the bait. If a 
tloat is used, remember it is a necessary evil, 
and let it be as small and quiet-looking as 
is consistent with effectiveness. The rod 
should not be of a light or showy colour, and 
of course you should yourself be dressed in 
grey or brown, just as a modern soldier uses 
khaki colour instead of the time-honoured red. 

In approaching a river, tread lightly, and 
walk very slowly. If you wish to watch the 
fish, stand quite still. Any wild animal will 
bear watching with comparative indifference 


if the watcher is absolutely still. It is enough 
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9) 
as to this point. The age for acceptance is 
between fourteen and sixteen years; the 
height, without shoes, 4 ft. 10 in. 

Boys, after being trained on board the 
Warspite off Woolwich, are sent to the Royal 
Navy, or to the Merchant Service, as the 
committee may elect. 


in some cases just to blink your eyes, and 
the shy creature is gone. I don't think thet 
a fish, even a trout, is quite so sharp-sightea 
as that, for it has to see first through the 
water and then through the air, and this 
must affect its sight in some degree. 

Now, as far as we have gone at present, 
these hints are of a general character, and 
apply to all clear-water fishing. (That in 
thick water is altogether of a different 
nature.) 

Coming to details, we must separate fly- 
fishing from the other methods. 

Of old, boys cared little for this method, 
which requires both practice and the exercise 
of some skill; but as owners of fishings now 
so generally restrict anglers on their property 
to that method alone, & knowledge of the art 
has become much more general; and this is 
a distinct advantage, for much more sport is 
obtained by a lad who takes a dozen fair 
trout in a day by fly on fine tackle than by 
one who lugs out twice the number with a 
wriggling worm on stout gut. 

It should be mentioned that we have now 


one circumstance in our favour in seeking 


trout-fishing. 

The culture of that fish has become a 
regular business, in which much capital and 
many men are employed ; and probably the 
actual number of trout in our streams is 
greater now than of old, in spite of the 
enormous]y-increased numbers of anglers. 

dlc | Possibly, 
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Rare Sport. 
(Drawn for the“ Doy's Own Paper” by VAL DAVIS.) 


Possibly, if this industry had not grown up, 
the trout might have become by this time 
as extinct as the dodo. 

As trout and other fly-fishing comes first 
in point of time in summer, if not in import- 
ance, it will be well to take them first. 

For outfit a nine-foot greenheart, or even 
hickory, rod will do very well, though a split 
cane (which can be had now, of American 
make, at very small cost) is lighter and 
quite as effective. (For large rivers a longer 
is required.) These rods can be had from 5s. 
to 15s.—there is no occasion to give more, 
and a winch need not cost over 3s., the rest 
of your tackle, consisting of fine gut casts 
(besides the line on the winch) and two or 
three dozen flies, can all be had for another 
6s. or 7s. Details of these have lately been 
given, so it is not necessary to repeat them. 

If economy is very important, a long 
willow switch or a cane in one piece will 
answer, if you live in the country ; and it is 
possible to do without a winch. 

If you are intending to fly-fish in July and 
August, remember that the trout are now 
very shy; and if there are a number of chub 
and dace about, which is the case in some of 
the trout streams, especial near London, 
you may wisely turn your attention from the 
highly valued and almost impossible trout to 
the despised chub or the frolicsome and 
toothsome dace. 

The friend who gives you the permit will 
probably be grateful to you for taking out any 
number of chub, and dace are also held 
cheaply, as are, in some waters (the Test, for 
instance), even the graceful grayling. Chub, 
dace, and grayling all rise fairly well in J uly 
and August, and you can use exactly the 
same tackle as that described for trout, but 
black gnats are better than the trout patterns 
of olive duns, etc. 

If large chub are to be expected (fish of 
three and four pounds) it will be well to use 
a stronger rod, and rather stouter gut; and 
if you are not wading (and wading is forbidden 
in some waters), you will find a landing-net 
almost a necessity. For dace, grayling, or 
smal! trout it is seldom required. 

When about to begin, try to make your 
start at the lower end of the stretch of water, 
and do not go near the edge till you have 
taken mental notes of the state of the enemy. 

You may sometimes see from some 
distance large chub basking at the top of 
some deep hole, under trees. If so, get to 
these trees unseen, and, if possible, get at 
least one cast gently in among them before 
they suspect your presence. You will only 
get one fish so—but it may be a four- 
pounder. Tiris method requires the patience 
and almost the cunning of a Red Indian. 
Having tried this plan, and transferred, 
let us hope, something bulky, if not very 
appetising, to your basket, look about for a 
feeding trout, or, failing this, which is likely, 
for dace. These are generally on the swift 
shallows, and small chub are often with 
them. Both will give fair sport on light 
tackle, especially if you get hold of two or 
three at a time, which is not a very rare 
occurrence. 

If parts of the stream are very swift, or 
the wind is against you as you fish up, it 
will be worth while to fish down now and 
then, especially for dace or grayling. 

Remember that these latter lie quite low 
in the water, and dash upwards suddenly at 
each passing fly, whether a real one or your 
delusive bunch of feathers. Therefore you 
may continue casting quickly time after 
time whenever you see grayling rise, though 
to do this with large trout would be sure to 
scare the fish away. 

You can generally tell a feeding trout 
from any other fish by the way he will rise 
at regular intervals time after time in the 
same place, generally at little flies you can 
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scarcely see—olive duns, iron blues, and 
even tiny “smuts no bigger than a pin's 
head. 

In order to have a good chance of success 
with a big trout feeding thus, you must have 
learnt to cast accurately and lightly; and 
you must also have your tackle properly 
prepared. Your line should be greased with 
fat rubbed in while the line is dry, and your 
tly touched with parolein, which can be had 
at a chemist’s. 

The object of this is to keep both line and 
fly from sinking, and spoiling your efforts at 
making the fly appear exactly like a natural 
one floating down. 

Having found a trout feeding in the way 
described, keep well down stream in a kneel- 
ing position, below the fish, and therefore 
outside his range of vision, and do not get 
nearer than fifteen yards, unless good cover 
is available. 

If the banks are smooth, make false casts 
along the grass till you get the exact range, 
and then drop your fly lightly about six 
inches above his nose. 

If you succeed in this first attempt, and 
the fly is the same as the one he is feeding 
on, the trout will probably take it. 

A gentle strike is then necessary to fix the 
barb, and then all your skill will be promptly 
required to prevent that desperate Kh from 
gaining his stronghold, for which he will 
rush without delay. It will be under the 
root of a tree or just by a stump, and you 
must keep him away, or your chance is small, 
yet he must not be checked too abruptly, or 
your fine gut is sure to part. 

You must let him go some two or three 
yards, but after that see that he gets the 
line out only inch by inch, by hard fighting, 
meanwhile watching where he goes. 

Of course, if he chances to be in a large 
open place, you need not be so hard on him, 
nor run go much risk, but a big trout is 
seldom many yards from his home. 

As soon as the first violence of his rush 
is over, guide him gently, but very firmly, 
down the stream, combing him through the 
weeds for fifty yards or more if necessary, 
for being towed down stream exhausts a 
fish, and the method is not very trying to 
tackle. 

In putting the net under him, keep it out 
of sight as much as you can, and give ita 
turn, as you lift it, to prevent the fish jump- 
ing out. 

In case you find a fish feeding in such 
& position that you cannot approach him 
from below, cast & very loose line from many 
yards above, and let it drift to the spot. 

If the fly is taken in this way, pause a 
fraction of a second before striking, or you 
may miss. 

If a big trout jumps when hooked, you 
must slack the line, but under no other cir- 
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cumstances, as it always causes a risk of 
letting the hook drop out. 

If you succeed in landing even one trout 
of two or three pounds in this way, you may 
consider you have had a good day’s sport, 
and if the siege takes an hour it is well 
spent; but do not devote yourself exclusively 
to this form of fly-fishing, though it is cer- 
tainly the highest. The objections to it are 
that it is very difficult to obtain leave for; 
that itis trying to the nerves, and affords 
little exercise. In fact, itis better suited for 
older people than for boys ; so when you have 
proved that you can do it, turn your atten- 
tion once more to the homely chub, the 
frolicsome dace, or the shadowy grayling. 
All these fish are often found, as already 
stated, in trout streams, and are generally 
considered rather a nuisance than otherwise. 
You will not find them so, for the sport 
given by these fish is often nearly as good as 
that afforded even by the highly valued trout. 

Of these fish the best is the grayling, and 
where they run to three pounds, as in the 
Test, you will find it no easy work to land 
them. They run down the stream, as a rule, 
and jigger at the line in & most trying 
manner, and often wear out the hold of the 
hook. They do not jump like trout, or their 
smaller brothers. 

A large chub is quite a different kind of 
customer. He will rush desperately for ten 
or a dozen yards, forcing you to give line or 
get broken; but this grand rush once over, 
he gives in quietly, though his weight may 
necessitate the use of the net. 

Dace of 4 Ib. to 2 (which size they seldom 
exceed) will fight in a very lively manner, 
often jumping like trout, and trying fine 
tackle, especially if you chance to hook two 
or three at a time. Rudd take a fly well in 
some rivers and lakes, and roach will}. often 
be taken when using a black gnat for dace; 
perch take a coachman and red palmer some- 
times, while pike prefer a bright silvery fly, 
which they probably take for a fish. 

Small bream have taken my fly on occasion; 
and bleak, of course, are regular fly-taking 
tish, but too small to be of much account. 

Eels have been reported to have seized a 
sunk fly, and a carp is said to have done the 
same, but I should as soon expect to catch a 
barbel or a gudgeon. 

In conclusion, be very careful to keep all 
rules as to size fish to be returned, as to 
wading, and every detail on your ticket, and 
don't waste your fish. 

All fish are eatable—even a chub is wel. 
comed by a hungry man. Give those away 
that you don't want, and reserve trout for 
special friends or for an invalid. Also 
always give what help you can to & brother 
angler, and don't grumble at the weather, 
which is guided by One who knows what is 
best for all of us. 
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THE NATURALIST AT THE SEASIDE. 


N° doubt many of our B. O. P.“ readers 

will spend part at least of their coming 
holidays by the sea-shore. Equally without 
doubt, all those with any taste for natural 
history would like to know beforehand what 
objects of interest they should look for, and 
whereabouts they will be most likely to find 
them. So a few hints on the subject may 
not be unacceptable. 

First of all, then, & very great deal depends 
on the character of the coast. On a level 
sandy shore, for instance, with neither clitfs 
nor rocks -like that which runs, for example, 
from Yarmouth almost to Cromer— you will 
find little or nothing. A jelly-fisb or two, 
perhaps, may be left stranded by the retreat- 
ing tide, and now and then, after & storm, 
a cuttle-fish or a star-fish may bethrown up. 
But that will be pretty well all. You may 
walk for miles and miles and see nothing 
else besides sand-hoppers. 

Shingle is not very much better, unless 
you are in search of beetles, several of which 
are given to hiding underneath it. But as 
you will have to turn over about a hundred- 
weight of shingle for every beetle that you 
catch, even this is not very profitable work. 

Neither can you hope to find much on 
those parts of the coast where the waves 
wash right up to the cliffs, and never leave 
the shore bare even at low water. "There 
may be plenty of wonderful creatures there, 
but you won't be able to get at them. 

If you can wend your way, however, to a 
nice strip of sandy shore, with chalk or 
limestone cliffs behind it, and in front a spit 
or two of weed-covered rocks running well 
out to sea, then you, may indeed rejoice, for 
you will have hit upon the very happiest of 
all happy hunting-grounds. And the time of 
all others to visit it is an hour before low 
water at seasons of spring-tide. Of course 
you know that spring-tides have nothing 
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whatever to do with the spring. They come 
twice every month, at times of new and full 
moon; and the great fact in their favour, 
from our present point of view, is that when 
the tide goes out the water retreats consider- 
ably farther than it does at other seasons. 
So, you see, a strip of beach will be left 
exposed which as a rule is covered; and 
here you may find many creatures which 
seldom or never turn up anywhere else. 

The pools among the rocks are sure to be 
tenanted by hosts of interesting creatures. 
As you look down into them, you will see 
shadowy forms flitting swiftly to and fro. 
Some of these will be small fishes —blennies, 
and gunnells, and gobies, which you can 
take home if you like, and keep for a while in 
a good large pan of salt water, so as to watch 
their curious habits. But by far the greater 
number will be shrimps and half-grown 
prawns, darting from one side of the pool to 
the other by a single stroke of their power- 
ful tails. Just take one of these creatures 
out of the water and examine it, and you will 
find that it is really a lobster on a very small 
scale. It has the same curious eyes, at the 
ends of slender footstalks; the same double 
feelers; the same jaws, lesser jaws, jaw-feet, 
claws, and legs ; the same swimmerets beneath 
the hinder joints of the body ; and the same 
odd tufted tail, with the fan-like plates on 
either side. Look at a lobster, in fact, through 
the wrong end of a pair of opera-glasses, 
and you have a shrimp; look at a shrimp 
through the right end, and you have a 
lobster. 

Very likely there will be sea-anemones in 
the pool, some with extended tentacles, some 
looking like shapeless lumps of jelly. These 
last, probably, have been successful in their 
fishing, and are now comfortably digesting 
their dinners. The others are still hungry, 
and so have their arms extended. For these 


arms are really very formidable weapons. 
Every one is studded with hundreds of little 
oval cells. Every cell contains & slender 
dart, which is coiled up like a tiny watch- 
spring. Every dart is barbed at the tip and 
charged with poison. And the cells are so 
constructed that they fly open immediately 
on being touched, and allow the concealed 
darts to leap out. So whenever a tiny fish 
or a baby shrimp or prawn swims up against 
one of the feelers, & couple of hundred 
venomed spears bury themselves at once in 
its body; and & few moments later the 
creature is dead, and is fast disappearing into 
the maw of the hungry anemone. 

If you want to take an anemone or two 
home and keep them in an aquarium, you 
must be very careful how you remove them; 
for they are most delicate creatures, and a 
very slight injury will often prove fatal 
Generally you can get them off by passing a 
blunt-edged paper-knffe underneath the fleshy 
" foot," by means of which they fasten them- 
selves to the rock. But & better plan, if you 
can manage it, is to take a mallet and a good 
broad chisel, and just to chip off a flake of 
rock beneath them, so that you can carry 
them home to your tank without forcing them 
to release their hold at all. 

In muddy pools look for the Sea Mouse. I 
can't tell you why it is called the “ Sea 
Mouse." It ought to have been called the 
“gea slug," only, unfortunately, that name 
has been given to quite a different creature. It 
is about as much like a mouse as it is like s 
monkey, or an elephant, size alone excepted: 
but you can recognise it at once when you 
see it by the coating of stiff bristles with 
which every part of its body is densely 
clothed. And you will probably consider it 
as about the dirtiest and dingiest and most 
unattractive-looking creature which you bave 
ever come across. But just rinse it thoroughly, 
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three or four times over, in a pool of clear 
gea-water. You will be perfectly astonished 
at the change which comes over it. The 
fact is that its bristly coat is a kind of filter, 
and was simply choked up with the mud 
which it had strained out of the water which 
passed through on its way to the gills. And 
now that the mud has been washed away the 
true beauty of the creature is revealed. It 
is glowing with red and purple and green 
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do in order to see his legs is to put him for a 
few minutes into a pool of clear sea-water. 
After a little while you will see that he is 
slowly gliding along the bottom. If he 
comes to a stone, he glides over it. If 
he comes to a rock, he glides up it. Then 
take him out quickly and turn him upside 
down, and you will find that hundreds of 
little white fleshy organs are waving aim- 
lessly about. 
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firm hold with the little sucker legs under- 
nenth them, pulls his body up, and then 
pushes the rays forward again, and so on 
until he considers that he has taken 
suflicient exercise. 

And who would think that star-fishes had 
eyes, and not only that, but eyes with which 
they can wink? Yet you will find an eye at 
the very tip of each ray, with eyelids all 
complete. 
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and blue of a hundred different shades, which 
ripple and play over the bristles with every 
change of light. It looks as if it had been 
dipped in & rainbow. You can scarcely 
imagine anything much more exquisite. 

Lurking in an otherwise empty whelk-shell, 
you will verylikely find a Hermit Crab. He 
has an unarmoured tail, you see, which 
hangs loose from his body, like that of & 
lobster, and is as vulnerable as the heel of 
Achilles; and ever so many enemies are 
always ready to nip him in that most tender 
spot, so that if he could not protect it in any 
way he would have to spend his whole time 
in looking after his tail. "Therefore, he 
alwaya tucks it into an empty whelk-shell, 
and as he has a pair of stout little pincers 
just at the tip he can hold on so firmly as 
to defy all your attempts to turn him 
out. 

If you are very hard-hearted, however, you 
can get him toquit his lodgings by the simple 
expedient of putting him, shell and all, into the 
outspread arms of a hungry anemone. No 
sooner does he feel those deadly tentacles clos- 
ing in than he realises his danger, and —leaving 
the shell behind him—scuttles off as fast as 
he possibly can. And any more miserable 
little animal you could hardly find anywhere. 
His head, 80 to speak, is full of his tail. He 
simply can't think of anything else, and he 
shivers and shakes when even a shrimp 
comes near him. At last, perhaps, he finds 
an empty periwinkle-shell. It is much too 
small, of course, but still it is better than 
nothing. So he sticks his tail into it as far 
as it will go, and then runs off to look for a 
bigger one. And, like the famous baby in 
want of Somebody's Soap, he will never be 
happy until he gets it. 

In the same pool you may possibly find a 
Sea Cucumber, which looks just likeagreyish- 
white gherkin, with an odd little tuft at one 
end. The tuft consists of its gills, which it 
wears outside its body instead of inside, 
very much as one might wear a flower in 
one’s button-hole. But the really remark- 
able thing about it is the way in which it 
treats itself for a severe attack of indiges- 
tion. One would think that when it was 
afflicted with this distressing complaint its 
lot would be a hard one, since pills and 
patent medicines are not to be had at the 
bottom of the sea. But it overcomes the 
difficulty in a very simple manner. It just 
turns its whole digestive system out of its 
mouth, cuts it adrift, and allows it to float 
away, thus reducing itself to the condition of 
a mere empty bag, with a slit at one end and 
a tuft of gills in front of it. Then it sets to 
work to grow & new set of digestive organs, 
and does so with such success that in a few 
weeks’ time it is just as perfect as ever! 

Star-fishes too—you ought to find plenty 
of them. And they are much more interest- 
ing than they look at first sight. 

Who, for instanée, would venture to 
describe star-fishes as “leggy” creatures? 
Yet in reality they are very leggy indeed, 
and if you want to prove the fact for your- 

self you can veryeasilydoso. First, of course, 
you must catch your star-fish; and, not 
only that, you must also make sure that he is 
alive. But the test is a very simple one. 
You have only to pick him up and see if he 
is flabby. If he is, he is dead, and you can 
throw him away. If, however, he is fairly 
rigid, he is living, and all that you have to 
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For the mouth you must look in the 
centre of the disc, underneath the body, 
and very likely you will find inside it the 
empty shell of some mollusc which the 
creature had swallowed in order to digest out 
the animal which lived within. 

For star-fishes are terrible enemies to 
shell-bearing molluses, and sometimes work 
the greatest mischief in beds of oysters. So, 
until lately, the fishermen were in the habit 


These are his legs. He keeps them 
inside his body, you see, instead of outside, 
until they are required for use. Then he 
pokes them out through little tiny holes in 
his skin. And as each leg is furnished with 
a small sucker at the end he can obtain a 
pretty firm grasp of any object to which he 
wishes to cling. 

So when a star-fish wants to travel, he 
pushes a couple of rays forward, takes a 
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of tearing them in two whenever they 
caught them, and flinging the fragments 
back into the sea. This was not a very wise 
proceeding, however, for a star-fish has no 
particular objection to being torn in two. 
All that happens is that each half sets 
busily to work to grow fresh rays, and in 
due course of time you have two perfect —and 
hungry —star-fishes, instead of only one! Now 
the fishermen have learnt wisdom, and 
when they catch a star-tish they just take it 
ashore and fling it on the fields to serve as 
manure. 

Many other creatures, equally curious and 
interesting, are to be found in the rock 
pools, which space—or rather, the want of it 
—will not allow me to mention. But of 
course you will search in other places as 
well. By lifting up the great masses of sea- 
weed which fringe the channels through the 
rocks you can find plenty of crabs, some of 
them— such as the Spider Crab — being very 
remarkable indeed. Numbers of periwinkles, 
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HERE are few men more brilliant in 
the world of cricket to-day than that 
interesting personality Mr. P. F. Warner, 
who was a Rugby schoolboy, and played 
there in 1889 and the two following seasons. 
He was then known as a very great 
enthusiast about the game, and he played 
remarkably well while he was there. He 
has also & brother who is keen about the 
game, and accompanies the West Ind:an 
team as captain. 

Mr. Warner is a native of Trinidad, and 
plays for Middlesex by residential qualifi- 
cation. At Lord's he has a reputation as 
being & man who is one of the best judges 
and keenest plavers that ever stepped upon 
the turf. He has played, too, in nearly all 
climates, and he is a very great believer as 
to the spread of the game, and speaks with 
interest and confidence of the fact that 
before very many years are over it will 
have spread in all parts of the world. 

At school Mr. Warner had as companions 
Mr. R. W. Nicholls, and also A. K. Watson, 
both of whom are Rugbeians. Cricket at the 
school, he is firmly convinced, offers plenty 
of facility to the boy who is keen about it. 
Questioning him particularly on this point, 
he expressed the belief that in the majority 
of our public schools the pursuit of the 
game is taken very seriously, and that 
nearly everyone has a chance of developing 
any powers he may have in that direction. 
He remembers, with a good deal of gratitude, 
the coaching that was received from ‘Tom 
Emmett and H. Stephenson, to whom Rugby 
school cricket is largely indebted. 

At Oxford the same sort of thing pre- 
vailed—no mere favouritism or popularity 
would lead a University sportsman to give 
the colours to any man who did not earn it 
by real hard work. ‘Those who gained their 
colours one season might be left out of the 
Eleven the next year if they did not retain 
their form; but once a Blue always a Blue, 
and that was, of course, the natural ambition 
of every undergraduate in every branch of 
sport. 

Going back to Oxford cricket, Mr. Warner 
points out that when a visit is had from the 
Australian team, or if it is desired to charge 
in connection with the match, then it is 
played on one of the college grounds, very 
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whelks, and sea-snails will be crawling 
about on the weeds themselves. Buried in 
the solid chalk or limestone, you may 
discover various boring shells, such as the 
piddock. If you want razor-shells, or 
cockles, you must go and dig in the mud, 
and may be guided to the spots where they 
are lying hidden by seeing little jets of 
water thrown up from time to time into the 
nir. But you will sometimes have to dig a 
long way down in order to find them. 

If you only care for shells, look for them 
specially in the ridges of small coal which 
has been flung out from passing vessels and 
then washed ashore by the waves. Why 
they prefer these to the nice clean ridges 
of chalk which are nearly always to be 
found elose by, I don't know. But they do; 
and very often you may find them there in 
hundreds, ali waiting to be picked up. 
Then some shells are only found where the 
rocks and clitfs are composed of sandstone. 
Others prefer chalk; others, again, will 


have nothing to say to either, and care only 
for thick slimy mud. 

But collecting empty shells is very poor 
fun, after the first novelty has worn off. No 
true naturalist ever does it; he wants to 
know something of the animals which lived 
inside them, and cares very much more 
about their structure and their doings than 
he does about their empty dwellings. And I 
can assure you of this—that, in any part of 
the coast where there are rocks and pools, you 
can find occupation for the longest of summer 
holidays in hunting up the creatures of the 
shore, and studying their ways and habits. 
Do this ; do it every day; do it at home, as 
well as on the beach itself ; and you will go 
home filled with a lofty contempt for the 
“ mere coliector " who hoards up shells or 
insects just as he might hoard up crests or 
buttons, or old steel nibs, or the names of 
railway engines, and thinks that he is a 
naturalist, while, in reality, he knows nothing 
of the fascination of true natural history at al]. 
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WITH A CENTURY SCORER OF 1900. 


OF RUGBY, 


By a “ B.O.P.” REPRESENTATIVE. 


likely Christ Church, for the simple reason 
that on the ground in the parks they are not 
allowed to make any charge for admission, 
whereby the cricket-loving public of Oxford 
are able to see a large amount of first-class 
cricket free. The captain of the University 
Cricket Club knows of course what freshmen 
are coming up, what they have done at 
school, and what their record has been 
during their careers. Of course it will often 
happen that in one’s first year one will play 
in the Freshmen's match, and in the second 
year in the Seniors’ match, and do pretty 
well ; yet one may not gain his colours until 
the third year, owing, perhaps, to the fact 
that there are only two or three new choices 
wanted. And there are brilliant instances 
of men who have not succeeded in gaining 
their “ Blue " who have nevertheless done 
remarkably well in after-years for their 


, county. 


“The finest bats that I met at the 
University in my day," said Mr. Warner, 
“were Norman F. Druce and Mr. G. O. 
Smith, the wonderful footballer, who has 
won almost a world-wide reputation at the 
game. Imay say that I enjoyed immensely 
the time that I was at Oxford—it certainly 
should be one of the best periods of any. 
body's life. 

“Ido not think, in reply to your question, 
that I felt at all nervous during the opening 
stages of the University match ; but it 
would not make the slightest difference to 
me whether the onlookers numbered three 
hundred or so many thousands. As to 
advice to young players, that is altogether 
out of my line. What I have noticed is, that 
fielding in first-class cricket is nothing like 
as good as it ought to be; and I am one of 
those who have very warmly advocated the 
value of practice in this department of the 
game just as much as in any other. Have 
you ever noticed that we give day after day 
to the practice of batting at the nets ?—but it 
is only on rare occasions that you see the 
eleven practising fielding on our county 
grounds. One of the greatest writers upon 
the game, the present Sussex captain, Prince 
Ranjitsinhji, gives a good deal of attention 
to this in the book that he published some 
two or three years ago. But I cannot 
pretend to lay down any rule beyond the 
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fact that confidence and experience have to 
be gained in fielding, just as they have to be 
in bowling, batting, or wicket-keeping ; and 
I am quite sure that if a boy at school has a 
reputation of being a safe field, he is sure to 
make great progress in his cricket career a 
few years later in life. You cannot, for 
instance, Jay down any rules as to how to 
catch a ball, for the simple reason that some 
men will catch in one way, while others will 
secure the prize in another. Running catches, 
in the country, will elicit a good deal of 
applause, but they are by no means easy to 
bring off, and indeed there are men who can- 
not achieve the honour. 

“If you have ever looked at a cricket 
match you must have noticed how very 
keen the ordinary crowd are when they see 
A good piece of fielding; and there is no 
more inspiring sight than to see how very 
often a hard-working and enthusiastic fields- 
man will make a whole side feel inclined to 
copy his example, simply because he is keen 
and in real good earnest about it. Our 
English climate stiffens our muscles ; and so 
there are others who play the game in 
distant parts of the world who are very 
superior to us, and the Australians, and the 
West Indian cricketers who are visiting us 
this summer, are both remarkably good in 
this department of the game. The great thing, 
to my mind, is never to go to sleep, but to 
be always ready, as if every ball were coming 
your way and nobody else’s. Let me quote 
what I said in an article published some 
time ago on the subject: ‘My own experi- 
ence is that, if one tukes one’s mind off the 
game for a minute, the ball is invariably hit 
to you, and a mis-catch or a mis-field is the 
usual result.’ 

"Sometimes catching is rendered very 
difficult by a bad light, and this is especially 
so at Lord's when fielding at the end oppo- 
site the pavilion, while, since tho erection of 
the new stand, the light is not as good as it 
was when facing that way. In foreign 
climates, particularly South Africa, the glare 
is very puzzling to a new-comer, and the 
ball always appears a bit nearer to you than 
it really is, while at times there isa hazy 
glamour in the atmosphere; as Tyldesley, 
the well-known Lancashire professional, put 
it, ‘it made the ball appear as if it were on 
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a biograph.' The remedy, of course, is prac- 
tice constant practice; and if our county 
elevens spent a little more time in fielding 
practice than they do now, there would not 
be quite so many drawn matches and huge 
gcores. 

„Who are great fieldsmen? Albert Trott, 
of Middlesex; G. L. Jessop, of Gloucester- 
shire; the late F. W. Milligan and Hirst, of 
Yorkshire; A. O. Jones, of Nottingham; R. N. 
and J. Douglas; C. J. Kortright, of Essex, 
and P. Perrin, are splendid examples for any 
one to watch. 

“The standard of fielding can be raised 
by those who are captains of schools and 
club elevens. and, if the leader is alert, 
active, agile, and keen, the others will soon 
realise that they are expected to be so too. 
I have no wish whatever to pose as an 
adviser in this direction; but I am certain 
that in my old school at Kugby no depart- 
ment whatever of the game is neglected. 

"With reference to the alterations in 

cricket recommended by the M.C.C., I am 
sure that they are for the best interests of the 
game. There area large number of cranks 
who would like to do all sorts of things in 
the way of extra stumps, or making wickets 
‘wider; but I share very largely the opinion, 
so freely expressed, that a few wet months, 
and we should hear very little, if anything, in 
the way of suggested alteration. I do not 
know whether those who take part in cricket 
fully realise what the game has done for 
this England of ours; but some of its 
brightest exponents are at this moment 
fighting their country's battles, and it may 
be said of them, indeed, that they have done 
remarkably well." „.. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A HELPFUL THOUGHT FOR 
BOYS. 


I REMEMBER, when sailing cne day in a steamer, the 
captain’s son, a bright little fellow of five or six years 
of age, was on board, and wanted to take the place of 
the man at the helm. The good-natured steersman, to 
humour him, put the spoke of the wheel into his little 
hand, which was hardly able to grasp it. But he was 
careful at the same time to put his own big hand 
on the child's tiny fingers, and took a firm hold and 
moved the wheel in the right direction. And the boy 
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was in high glee, imagining that he himself was 
steering the huge steamer. Now, so God deals with 
you. He puts His Almighty Hand on your feeble hand 
When you are ruling your own spirit, and makes its 
strength perfect in your weakness. And so, though 
you will have painful difficulties and struggles often 
in guiding yourself and steering your will in the right 
direction, it will by-und-by become easy to you. And 
every victory you get over your easily besetting sins 
will make you stronger to conquer what remains of 
them. The Hindoos have a belief that when they kill 
a tiger and eat a part of its flesh, its strength and 
ferocity will enter into them. That is not true; but it 
is true that when you triumph over any temptation or 
evil, the strength of that temptation and evil changes 
sides, and passes over to your side and enters into you, 
and you have a double strength for the next encounter. 
And the opposite to this is true also, that if you yield 
to temptation or passion, the weakness you have shown 
seems so mucli taken from the strength that you had, 
so that at the next assault you are still morc likely to 
full.—Rev. Dr. HUGH McMILLAN, 
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Problem No. 589. 
By C. WHITE. 
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White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


The greatest lady chess- player, Mrs. Ellen 
E. Gilbert, of Hartford, Conn., died in March 
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last. About twenty-five years ago she an- 
nounced mates in 21 and in 35 moves in 
correspondence games. 

An unsurpassed record in blindfold play is 
H. N. Pillsbury's performance at Chicago in 
February last. In a little over five hours he 
played 16 games simultaneously, of which 
he won 11, lost 1, and drew 4. Sometimes 
he has played 8 games at chess, and 2 at 
draughts, simultaneously and blindfold, and 
occasionally added to them a game or two at 
whist. 

The Tarrasch trap has been known ten 
years, and consists of these moves : 


White. Black. 

1. P—K 4 P—K 4 

2. Kt—K B3 Kt—Q B3 
3. B—Kt 5 P—Q R3 
4. B- R 4 Kt—B 3 
5. Castles Kt x P 

6. P—Q 4 P—Q Kt 4 
7. B—Kt 3 P—Q4 

8. PxP B—K 3 

9. P—Q B3 B—K 2 
10. R—K sq. Castles. 
11. Kt—Q 4 Q—Q 2 


12. Kt x B, and if he now takes the Kt, 
then 13, R x Kt, and Black is lost. At move 
11, Black should have taken the Kt, and if 
12, P x P, play P—R 3 in order to retire the 
Kt to Kt 4 and R2. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS, 


C. W. of Sunbury.— The other version is instructive 
in addition to the above : T K—K7; Q—K Kt 
sq.; B— R 5; Rt-K B 2: -QR 4. Black 
KK B 5: R- R 8: HC Y: K B 8; 
Ps—QH 2, Q Kt6,Q BY, „s and K B6. Mate in 
three. 


L. F. C.—Try again ; you will do better next time. 
NE G.—Will you allow the K on B 3, and omit the 
t P? 


F. G. C.—Y ou truly say that you have discovered more 
beauties in problems thau in games. 


H. B.—As you say, young composers would do well to 
subject their early attempts at composition to a 
most rigid examination before submitting them for 
publication. The increase of chess columns would 
be an advantage if the problems in them were of a 
higher art, but many papers publish only inferior 
two- and three-movers. 


G. R. (Phila.).—Already twenty-five years ago you were 
called the father of long problems, and now our boys 
may call you the grandfather, when they see some of 
your work in our columns. 
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" Wen snatc^:ng ara. never look behind you!” 


IN-GROWING Tok-NAIL (A. S.).—Cut the nails straight 
across; never down the sides, 


Doc EariNG Fitri (A Constant Reader), —Give more 
Spratt's biscuits und meat, also green food. 


II. J. E. Ros. — Sce the advertisements in the wrappers 
of the weekly numbers or monthly parts. 


S. F. T.vI. Hor. -The Waterloo “Times” is now on sale 
in the streets at a penny a copy. Take the coins to 
one of the dealers in the “ Trades” section of the 
London Directory. Lincoln, of New Oxford Street, 
would tell you what they are worth ina minute— 
probably very little. 


STONE.—It would take a book to describe it. Speaking 
generally, the ore is .crushed by stamps and the re- 
sulting mud carried by water over quicksilver trays. 
The gold sinks by its greater weight, and forms an 
amalgam with the quicksilver, which is afterwards 
treated by heat. 
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RESPOBOENCE 


" 
* 


SCIENTIFIC.—Brass is better for the purpose than 
aluminium, aifd is much easier to work with. 


G. E. K. BouLTEtt.—There is no such book on garden- 
ing as you want: the nearest thing to it is “The 
Amnteur's Practical Garden Dook," published by 
Macmillans at 3s, 6d.; but, unfortunately, this is an 
American book, with the usual drawbacks. 


A. W. LkEns.—You are hopelessly mistaken as to the 
way a magazine is managed. Wait another ten 
years before you attempt such a thing. The 
Portable Home urticles were in the eighteenth 
volume. 


T. BERRY.—We have had so many articles on the 
aquarium that we can only refer you to our back 
volumes. 


REx.—1. A good opening if he works on the theory in 
his evenings. 2. He would be worth a salary, but 
how much it is impossible to say. 


A Story not Needing Words. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by W. MATTHEWS.) 


W. G. W.—We have had several articles on Inthe 
making. You could use the treadle and wheel of 4 
sewing-machine, but it would have to be a very 
small lathe, for you would have such little power. 


A. RUHMLAND.—There are fish where you say, but 
fishing is much better farther up the river. 


C. G. S. —1. There is Mackliu's * Monumental Brasse. 
published by Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., price 3s. 64. 
2. They are found in old churches. 3. Murray 
Handbook to the county would tell you. 


SCHOLARSHIP.—There is a Student's Guide to the 
University of Cambridge," published by George Bell 
& Sons in shilling parts. Probably the first par: 
would give you all the information you want, The 
complete work costa 65. 6d. 


SwiMMIST.—We do not know how such appointme :t« 
are obtained. What is to be your oocupation during 
the winter ? 
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(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper " by F. J. SANG.) 


; Pilot on the Look-out. 


A Ew days later there was a conference 
among the braes of the Hollow, to 
which most of the Fifth Class gathered. 
Dembo proposed amid tumultuous cheering 
that they should have a circus of their own, 
and entertain the town some day by giving a 
public display. The equestrian feats would 
have to be performed in the open and early 
in the morning. In the open, because there 
was no hall large enough for their purpose 
in Duldachy, and early in the morning 
because this part of their programme would 
be for the diversion of the Academy only. 
Whose horses would be used must be settled 
later on. 

With regard to the gymnastic, clowning, 
and musical performances he had already 
made up his mind (“Good old DemLo!“ ). 
They could not hire a hall, for they hadn’t 
twopence between them; besides it would be 
a waste of money when they could get one 
for nothing. (Great applause.) He had Jock 
Macraw's shed in his eye. (Murmurs, and 
cries of “ You'll hev Jock's fist in yer eye.’’) 
Of course they would take care to u.e the 
shed when Mr. Macraw was absent. 
(*Hather!") There on the great day a 
performance would be given in the evening 
(renewed cheering), but of course they must 
have a procession through Duldachy during 
the course of the afternoon. (Sens: tion.) 
He had worked out that in detail, and Piper 
Robert Macallister (cries of ‘ Special 
Scotch! ") —he was sorry for that interrup- 
tion, he defied anyone present to say that 
Mr. Macallister was a teetotaller. (Laughter.) 
Well, to resume: Hob had agreed to play 
them through the town. (“ Dacent ould 
sowl.’’) Most of those present could play 
the flute or tin whistle, and a drum could be 
quietly borrowed. Coloured garments on 
poles would give a touch of life to the pro- 
cession, and he thought if they invited Tim 
Kay (the artful dodger ot the Fourth) to join 
their ranks they could procure his uncle's 
horse—a most valuable animal for their 
purpose, as nothing short of an earthquake 
would scare him. He himself would ride Jim. 

Here “a little rift within the lute" 
threatened. Block was of opinion that if 
riding was in question he ought to have the 
refusal of Jim. Doshie thought Block was a 
conceited ass, while Doodle considered none 
of them knew the offside of & horse from the 
inside of a barley bannock— except himself. 

But Dembo suavely interposed. 

The matter could well stand over. They 
might cast lots about it. (Applause.) The 
banker’s white pony, which was spending 
the evening of its life in olio cum dignitate — 
they might look up their Latin dics.—could 
be subsidised. It was a sad pity to see this 
capable animal doing nothing more useful 
than putting on fat. They could practise 
on it early—very early—in the morning. 
Again, Dugald McEwan, the Embo carter, 
would not mind lending his horse, Deaf 
Sandy, especially if they told him nothing 
about it. ("We won't.“) For the gym- 
nastics, they must practise assiduousty, in 
the Sofa Woodie by day, and in Macraw's 
shed by night. Finally, he would remind 
them of their pledge, and he begged to move 
that the performance should be given on the 
third Tuesday in May, which they knew was 
a school holiday owing to the absence of 
their respected Headmaster at the Feuars 
Court at Gashagaich. (Lou! and prolonged 
cheers.) l 
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DEMBO'S CIRCUS. 


By WILLIAM C. SUTHERLAND, M. A., 
Author of Deuchary of the Macbrogans," etc. 


CHAPTER III. 


“Round the sylvan fairy nooks 
Feath ry breckans fringe the rocks.” 


The boys rapturously adopted Dembo's 
resolution, and left all the arrangements to 
him, as they had the greatest confidence in 
his enterprise and skill. They recognised 
the born leader, and they vowed obedience. 

Rob Macallister, the piper, who had once 
been a dashing soldier in the thin red line ” 
—the old 93rd—and whose chief failing 
was a weakness for mountain dew, had con- 
ceived a great fondness for Dembo, in whom 
he probably recognised a strain of the well- 
known Highland daring. Dembo had little 
hesitation in unfolding to Macallister his 
plan for startling the quiet little town. The 
veteran was much amused, and promised to 
supervise their gymnastics. Nay, more, he 
would take their flute band in hand, and of 
course would not say “cheep " to anybody. 
This undertaking had been given some time 
before the meeting in the Hollow. 

So for many days the boys of Strathkyle 
Academy were much astonished at the 
behaviour of Dembo and his followers. No 
longer did they join in playground games 
with that wild recklessness so characteristic 
of their sports. On the contrary, as soon as 
afternoon school was over, they slipped away 
singly or in couples, and might be seen in 
the distance dotting the fields and disappear- 
ing finally in the Bhraggie Forest, of which 
the Sofa Woodie was an offshoot. Nobody 
cared to follow them either, for they were a 
terror with their fists, and feared no living 
schoolboys. 

When the lads assembled in the Sofa 
Woodie, curiously enough, they used to find 
the piper there too. In the heart of the 
dense spruce firs was a large clearing, in 
which stood a vigorous elm-tree, and on one 
of its tough supple boughs, about six feet 
from the ground, they tried **the upstart,” 
" skin-the.cat," pull up,“ “houghs off,“ 
and many another exercise. And considering 
the drawback of practising on a swinging 
limb, of coming off on a mattress of 
treacherous moss and bulging roots. and of 
attempting these feats in heavy homespuns 
aud tackety boots, the boys made wonderful 
progress. But they were spry and lithe, and 
enthusiasm and Rob Macallister were their 
monitors. 

On such occasions they always set a 
watch. The " bare-back equestrians,” as 
they wished to be called, acted as sentries. 
These were Dembo, Doodle, and Doshie. On 
the outskirts of the wood they kept the 
strictest guard, for keepers often came this 
way. and hard by was a footpath used by the 
peasants of the hamlets that dotted the 
forest of Farlary Glen. 

And not without reason did they keep 
watch. For one bright April afternoon, Tom 
Brussler—a Sassenach keeper !—was espied 
by Doshie coming hastily in their direction. 
To dodge among the great boulders and dash 
through the young firs was the work of a few 
seconds. To the scout’s horror, he could 
hear the piper’s loud words of command, 
“Wan—two—aff; as ye were, ye amadan ; 
ah'll knock ye doon wi’ a handfull o' shav- 
ings, if ye don't ——" 

„Shut up, Rob!” half screamed Doshie, 
as he tore up. Tom Brussler's just behind 
me 77 

Caps and coats were seized in a twinkling, 
and an instant stampede made. 

“This wav. boys," was Rob’s husky com- 
mand; “a defective retrate is more deeficult 
from a stratified point o' view than a-a 


——’’; here he tripped over a root and, amid 
smothered laughter, tumbled into a slimy 
drain. 

“ Bad luck to the man that putt that in 
my way,’ was his benison, as he scrambled 
out and pushed on, removing the green scum 
from his long beard. ‘ Noo, boys," getting 
over a high dyke, a defective retrate—we'll 
go back to our old lines; wheest, lads." 

They could hear the gamekeeper on the 
other side crashing through the bushes. 
They crawled back in single file, expecting, 
as Rob said, every moment to be their next. 
After a sufficient distance had been covered 
they climbed the dyke again, got into the 
wood, and found cover among the bramble- 
bushes, whence, to their great relief, they 
could see the suspicious keeper working his 
way through the fields in the direction of the 
town, whither they too, by-and-by, hastened 
with great alacrity. 


In the evenings they met in Jock Macraw's 
shed. Jock was a travelling butcher, egg- 
merchant, and general dealer, and his shed 
had been used as stabling by the railway 
carters. It was a rickety wooden building, 
well ventilated by many a hole in its rotten 
timbers, and affording through the roof a 
good view of the Great Bear and other con- 
stellations. For this last reason, on rainy 
nights numerous miniature cascades were 
formed, much to the discomfort of the 
youthful acrobats. 

Dembo and his troupe had thoughtfully re- 
moved the decayed partitions between the 
stalls, and with them constructed a small 
gallery at one end and seats round the ring. 
A plentiful supply of sawdust was easily 
obtained at the sawmill, and though the shed 
was always kept locked and the key in Jock 
Macraw's possession, no difficulty was ever 
found in effecting an entrance. Two or 
three loose boards were removed in the rear, 
and replaced when practice was over. No- 
body lived in the little alley in which the 
shed was situated; cornfields were at onc 
end, and the High Street at theother. Even 
if Jock came to the door they could escape 
by the rear; of course, if he took them in 
rear “a defective retrate" was impossible. 
For this reason, and bearing in mind Jock's 
reputed acidity of temper and readiness in 
using his fists, they forbore to practise when 
he was known to be in the town, and even 
when he was absent a watch was always kept 
from the High Street. 

lt was astonishing how well the youngsters 
did on & fixed bar after the uncertain elm. 
bough, and Rob was hugely delighted on 
such occasions as he put in an appearance, 
for usually he spent his evenings—else- 
where. And Tim kay, their latest recruit, 
was the best of the lot. He could do many 
things on the horizontal bar even to “the 
grand circle" ; could turn catherine wheels 
as well as ever gamin did on Derby Day, 
but failed at throwing a somersault. 

The height of his ambition, however, was 
the trapeze. To this Dembo strenuously 
objected. A trapeze would wreck the roof; 
even if it did not, the acrobat would damage 
the gallery at one end, and at the other knock 
the side of the shed out. 

But Tim was not to be denied. With 
reat care he rigged up a trapeze, tried at 
first gentle swinging, but the light from 
two penny candles was not of the best, 
so he kept bumping from side to side, 


and making an alarming row. At last he 
kicked Block on the back of the head. Now 
Block was the worst-tempered of the artistes 
—this was the name they had last adopted — 
and his intentions were so senguinary that 
lim was told to drop the trapeze or it would 
be a case for the procurator-tiscal. 
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But Tim said it was the fault of the 
swing. A middling swing was bound to be 
dodgy and side-to-side like, but a good bold 
one would carry backwards and forwards in 
a straight line. Like this—and, taking a 
deep breath, he showed them how to do it. 
But his hold slipped at the critical moment, 
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and he shot out through a great gap in tho 
roof, and, clutching and grabbing at every- 
thing, fell to the ground. They picked him 
up in terror, but his fright was worse than 
his bruises, and after that the trapeze came 
down. 

(To be continued.) 


WILLIAM J. HYPPERBONE; OR, THE WILL OF AN ECCENTRIC. 


By JULES VERNE, 


Author of * Captain Len Guu; “ Simon Hart,” etc. «tc. 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE HOUSE IN SOUTH HALSTED STREET. 


( N June 1 the door of No. 3997 South 
Halsted Street, Chicago, opened at 
eight o'clock in the morning to a young man 
carrying a painter's knapsack on his shoulder, 
and followed by a young negro, bag in hand. 
What was the surprise and also the joy of 
Madame Real when her dear son entered the 
room and she could clasp him in her arms. 

„Jou, Max—what—is it you?” 

In person, mother.” 

" knd you are at Chicago instead of 
being ——" 

"At Richmond?" said Max Real. “Be 
easy, mother, I have time to get to Richmond ; 
and as Chicago was on my road, I thought I 
was entitled to stay a few days here and 
spend them with you." 

But, my dear boy, you are running the 
risk of a failure ——" l 

„Well, I should not always fail to embrace 
you on my way, dear mother! Think, for 
two long weeks I have not seen you!” 

: Ah, Max, I am anxious for this game to 
end.” 

“ And so am I.” 

“To your advantage, understand!“ 

" Do not be anxious. It is as if I already 
possessed the ward of the strong box of this 
worthy Hypperbone," replied Max Real, 
laughing. 

Well, I am glad to see you, my dear son, 
vcry glad." 

Max Real was at Cheyenne in Wyoming, 
when on May 29 he had returned from his 
excursion to the National Park of the Yellow- 
stone and received the telegram referring to 
his third spin—eight by five and three. 
Now the eighth square after the twenty- 
eighth occupied by Wyoming was assigned 
to Illinois. The eight had consequently to 
be doubled, and the number sixteen took the 
young painter to the forty-fourth square, 
that of Virginia, Richmond City. 

Between Chicago and Richmond there was 
a network of railways by which the distance 
between the two places could be run in 
twenty-four hours; and as Max Real had a 
fortnight—from May 29 to June 12—he 
could, as they say, take things easy, and stay 
for a week with his mother. 

Leaving Cheyenne in the afternoon, he 
was at Omaha two days afterwards, and at 
Chicago the next day, in excellent health — in 
excellent health also the anti-abolitionist 
Tommy, always as much embarrassed at his 
position as a free citizen of free America as 
1 fellow whose clothes are too large for 

nm. 

During his stay Max Real proposed to 
finish two of the pictures he had sketched in 
on the road—one a view of Kansas River 
near Fort Riley, the other & view of the 
cascades of the Fire Hole in the National 
Park. Being sure of selling these pictures 
at a good price, they would enable him to 
discharge his liabilities if ill-luck condemned 
him to pay many fines in the course of his 
travels. 

Madame Real, enchanted to have her son 


with her for a few days, accepted all these 
reasons, and once again pressed Max to her 
heart. 

They talked and laughed, and made one 
of those good breakfasts which have so 
many charms with mother and son. 
Although he had written many times to 
Madame Heal, he had to begin the story of 
his travels from the beginning, narrating the 
different incidents, the adventure of the 
thousands of horses, wandering on the plains 
of Kansas, the meeting with the Titburys at 
Ogden. Then his mother told him of the 
lamentable tribulations of this couple at 
Calais in Maine ; how in consequence of the 
law against alcoholic drinks Mr. Titbury 
had been prosecuted, and what were the 
pecuniary consequences. 

* And now,” asked Max Real, “ how stands 
the game ? " 

To make it clearer to him, Madame Real 
took him to her room and showed him a 
board open on the table in which were stuck 
flags of different colours. 

While running about the country, Max 
Real had not thought much about his com 
petitors, very seldom reading the newspapers 
at the hotels and railway stations. But he 
had only to look at this board and learn the 
colours, and he could easily see how matters 
were. Besides, his mother had followed the 
vicissitudes of the Hypperbone match from 
the beginning. 

„Who is the blue flag which is ahead?“ 
he asked. 

„That is Tom Crabbe, whom yesterday's 
spin sent to the forty-seventh square, Penn- 
sylvania." 

„That ought to please his trainer, John 
Milner! And this red flag? ” 

„That is the flag of XKZ on the forty- 
sixth square, District of Columbia." 

In fact, owing to & spin of ten, doubled, 
that is twenty, the masked man had made a 
leap of twenty squares from Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, to Washington, the capital of the 
United States —an easy and rapid journey in 
this part of the country where the railway 
network is so close. 

“Do not they suspect who this unknown 
is ?" asked Max Real. 

* Not at all, my dear boy." 

“Iam sure he must have big supporters.” 

“ Yes. Many people believe in his chances, 
and I myself am rather afraid of them.” 

“ That is the advantage of being a mys- 
terious personage!” declared Max Real, 
laughing. 

Was this XKZ at Chicago, or had he 
already left for the District of Columbia ? 
Nobody could say. Washington, it it is only 
an administrative centre without industry, 
without commerce, is well worth spending a 
few days in; but if the last player had 
arrived there. no newspaper had as yet re 
ported his presence. 

And this yellow flag?“ asked Max Real, 
pointing to the one in the thirty-fifth 
square, 


„That is Lizzie Wag's flag.“ 

Yes, the flag was then floating on the 
Kentucky square, for at this date, June 1, 
the fatal spin which sent her into prison 
in Missouri had not been made. 

* Ah, the charming girl! " said Max Real. 
“ I saw her, all embarrassment and blushes, 
at the funeral of William Hypperbone; then 
on the stage of the Auditorium! Of a 
certainty, if I had met her on the way I 
should have renewed my wishes for her final 
success." 

* And yours, Max?“ 

„Mine also, mother! 
game! We could share it! 
that be good enough?“ 

„Is it to be feared ? ” 

* No, it is not to be feared, but such extra- 
ordinary things happen in this world —-"' 

" You know, Max, that it was thought 
Lizzie Wag would not start?“ 

“ Yes, the poor girl was ill, and there was 
more than one among the Seven who re- 
joiced at it! Oh, not I, mother! Luckily 
she had a friend who looked after her well 
and brought her through—this Jovita Foley 
—as resolute in her way as Commodore 
Urrican! And when is her next spin?” 

„In five days, on June 6.” 

"Let us hope that my pretty competitor 
will avoid the dangers of the road, the laby- 
rinth of Nebraska, the prison of Missouri, 
the Californian Death Valley! I wish her 
luck with all my heart! ” 

Decidedly Max Real must sometimes think 
of Lizzie Wag—often even, and perhaps 
too often, said Madame Real to herself, 
rather surprised at the heat with which he 
spoke. 

* Do you not ask, Max, who is the green 
flag? 

“ That on the twenty-second square?“ 

„That is Mr. Kymbale’s flag." 

“ A good fellow, that journalist," declared 
Max Real. “From what I hear he is taking 
advantage of the opportunity to see the 
country." 

“Just so, my child, and the ‘Tribune’ 
publishes his letters every day." 

„% Well, mother, his readers ought to be 
satisfied. If he goes to Oregon or Washing- 
ton he will tell them curious tales." s 

^ But he is rather behind." 

* That is of little consequence in the 
game we are playing," answered Max Real ; 
“a lucky spin may put you right in front.“ 

“That is so, my son.” 

‘Now whose flag is this in the fourth 
square?“ 

„Hermann Titbury’s.” 

“Ah! The horrible man!” exclaimed 
Max Real. "Let him rage at being last— 
and a good last!” 

“He is to be pitied, Max, really to be 
pitied, for he has only seored four in two 
spins, and after being sent to Maine has had 
to go all the way to Utah." 

At this date, June 1, it could not be 
known how the Titburys had been robbed of 
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all they had after their arrival in Great 

Salt Lake City. 

* And yet I do not pity them," declared 
Max Real. No! A pair of misers are 
not at all interesting, and I am sorry they 
have not had a heavy fine to pay——”’ 

„But do not forget he had to pay a fine 
at Calais," said Madame Real. 

: * So much the better. All I wish is that 
he may get the minimum of points, one and 
one! That will take him to Niagara, and 
the toll of the bridge will cost him a thousand 
dollars!“ 

“ You are cruel on these Titburys, Max!” 

“ Abominable people, mother, who got 
rich on usury and deserve no pity. Fortune 
would make a mistake in making them 
Hypperbone's heirs ——” 
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Virginia, he knew he occupied the third 
place, being behind Tom Crabbe and XKZ, 
for whom, it is true, the third spin had not 
yet been made. 

This did not worry him much, although 
Madame Heal and even Tommy thought a 
good deal about it. While he remained in 
Chicago he passed some of his time in his 
studio, where he finished the two landscapes, 
the value of which would be increased in 
the eyes of the American amateur by the 
conditions under which they had been 
painted. 

It happened then that until his approach- 
ing departure Max Real thought very little 
about the match, and of those whom it was 
hurrying about over the United States. 
Really he was playing the part so as not to 


“ That is Lizzie Wag’s flag." 


“Everything is possible," replied Madame 
Real. 

“ But, tell me. I do not see the flag of 
the famous Hodge Urriean." 

“The orange flag? No, it is nowhere on 
the board, for bad luck sent the commodore 


to Death Valley, whence he has to come back : 


to Chicago to begin the game again.” 

“ Rather hard for a naval officer to have 
to strike his flag!" said Max. What a 
storm of anger he must have got into, and 
how it must have made him shake from keel 
to truck! 

* That is probable.” 

“ And when is the spin for XKZ?” 

* In nine days." 

“It was a curious idea of the dead man to 
conceal the name of this last of the Seven." 

Max Heal now knew the position of the 
game. After the tcetotum had sent him to 


oppose his excellent mother—no less in- 
different, in fact, than Lizzie Wag, who was 
only participating in the game so as not to 
annoy Jovita Foley. 

Nevertheless during his stay he neces- 
sarily heard of the three spins that took 
place at the Auditorium. Hermann Tit- 
bury’s was deplorable, as it took him to the 
nineteenth square, that is the State of 
Louisiana, where there was the inn in which 
he had to stay for two spins without playing. 
A spin of ten was welcomed by Harris T. 
Kyinbale, as it was doubled by landing him 
in Illinois, and this took him to the forty- 
second square, Nebraska, whence he had to 
return to the thirtieth square, that occupicd 
by the State of Washington. 

At last, on the 6th, at eight o'clock, 
Tornbrock proceeded to spin for Lizzie 
Wag, and that morning Max Real, who was 


much interested in the girl's fate, went to 
the Auditorium, whence he came back in 
deep dejection. 

Deep was his vexation, when on returning 
to his mother, he saw her stick the yellow 
flag in the midst of this Missouri trans- 
formed into & prison— partly by the will of 
the eccentric defunct, and, for Lizzie Wag, 
by the will of destiny. He was much con. 
cerned, and did not hide it. This spin into 
the prison, like that into the well, was the 
worst that could happen during the game. 
Yes; more serious than that into the Valley 
of Death, cf which Hodge Urrican had just 
been the victim! At least, the commodore 
experienced only a delay, and was able to 
continue the strife. Who could say if the 
match would not be finished before the 
prisoner was rescued ? 

Next day, June 7, Max Real prepared to 
leave Chicago. His mother renewed her 
warnings, and made him promise not to 
delay on the road. 

"Let us hope," said she, “that the 
telegram you are to get at Richmond will 
not send you to the end of the world." 

“Iwill come back, mother, I will come 
back," replied Max. “Even from prison! 
Isn't it all very ridiculous? To be exposed, 
like a common racehorse, to be defeated by 
half alength! Yes! Ridiculous!” 

“ No, my child, no! Go, and may heaven 
protect you ! 

And it was quite seriously, under the sway 
of sincere emotion, that the excellent dame 
said these things. 

He promised his mother to go by the most 
direct line to Virginia. But provided he was 
at Richmond on the morning of the twelfth, 
who could blame him for preferring to take 
not a straight line, but a curved line, or one 
with a break in it? However, he had re- 
solved not to stray from the States he had 
to cross— Illinois, Ohio, Maryland, Western 
Virginia, Virginia—to get to Richmond. 

Here is a letter received by Madame Real, 
dated June 11, four days after his departure, 
which summarises the incidents of his 
journey. To say nothing of the observa- 
tions on the countries passed through, the 
towns visited, the meetings that occurred, it 
contains certain remarks that made her 
reflect, and caused her some anxiety as to 
her son's state of mind. 


“Richmond, Virginia: June 11. 


„Mx DEAR AND Goop MornzEn, — Here am 
I at the end, not of this brute of a game, but 
of the journey forced on me by the third 
spin of the teetotum. After Fort Riley, 
Kansas; after Cheyenne, Wyoming; now 
Richmond, Virginia. So have no appre- 
hension for the being you cherish the most 
in this world, and who returns your love 
with all his heart. He is at his post in good 
health. 

*[ wish I could say the same of Lizzie 
Wag, whom a prison bed awaits in the great 
Missourian city. I don't hide from you, 
mother, that although I ought to sce in her 
only a rival, she is so charming, so inter- 
esting, that I am quite sorry for her unhappy 
fate! The more I think of that deplorable | 
spin— seven by three and four, doubled— 
the more I regret that the yellow flag so 
valiantly borne up to now by the intrepid 
Jovita Foley on account of her friend should 
be hoisted on the wall of this prison! And 
until when will it be there ? 

„left you on the 7th, in the morning. 
The railroad runs along the southern shore 
of Lake Michigan, and affords several 
beautiful views over its waters. But, 
between ourselves, I know that lake a little, 
and also the country that bounds it. 
Besides, in this part of the United States, 
asin Canada, it is permitted to be a little 
weuried of lakes ; their blue waters, which 
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are not always blue, their sleeping Waters, to Wisconsin. Unfortunately, if next Spin and wah are stil] allowed to form cascades: 
which do not always sleep ! e gets twelve, even if he double It, he will with their original freedom, 


"In part, I followed the same road as not Bet to the fifty-second Square, where the "Then we Skirted the small corner of 

Tis Kymbale when he went from Illinois young prisoner is in distress, Maryland watered by the Upper Potomac, 
to New York, from Chicago to Niagara, But “I continued to 50 south-east. I passed — to reach Cumberland, more important than 
on arriving at Cleveland City in Ohio I left numerous stations on each side of the road its capital, modest Annapolis, which is of 
it to go south-east, There are railroads —towns, Villages—and through these dis- little account compared with invading and 
everywhere; a pedestrian would not know tricts not a corner of nature that had been imperious Baltimore, in Which is centred all 
where to put his feet down. left to itself! Everywhere the hand of màn the commercia] life of the State 


9 not ask me to tel] you the times of and his noisy tools! It 1s true that in 
my arrivals and departures during the 


Journey. It would not interest you. I 
will indicate a few places where our loco. 
motive blew off clouds of Steam. In these 
industria] countries they are as plentiful 
as the cells in a beehive! But the chief 
ones only : 

“ From Cleveland I went to Warren, 
an important centre of Ohio, so rich in 
Springs of petroleum that a blind man 


& base of iron and coal, and in a few Strokes 
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** You see, mother, this country is not 
like our Poetic prairies of the Far West, 


istant Perspectives of the Rockies, nor 
the deep horizons of the great lakes and 
Oceans. Industrial beauties are good, 
artistic beauties are better, natura] 
beauties are best. 
* Between ourselves, dear mother, I 
will confess that if I had been favoured 
at the last spin—favoured by the choice 
of country, be it understood would 
have taken you with me. Yes, Madame 
Real, to the Far West, for instance, It is 
not that there are not interesting spots 
in the Alleghanies I have crossed —but 
ontana, Colorado, California, Oregon, 
y the word of a painter, it is not to be 
compared with them. 
Jes, we would have travelled together, 
and if we had met Lizzie Wag on the way, 
who knows—chance ? Well, you would 
have made her acquaintance. It is true 
She is now in Prison, at least is on her 
Way there, poor girl ! 
“Ah! if at the next spin a Titbury, a 
Crabbe, a Urrican comes to deliver her ! 
Our terrible commodore, you see, after so 
many trials falling on to the fifty-second 
Square! He would be capable of abandon. 
ing his Turk to the ferocious instinets of 
e tiger ! 
“Once in a Way a Lizzie Wag might 
sent, although it would be regrettable, 
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horrible prison—they are for represen. 
tatives of the Stronger sex. Decidedly 
destiny forgot to be gallant on that day! 

But let us leave off divagating and 
continue the journey. After Warren we 
followed the Ring River, erossed the 
frontier óf Ohio, and were in Pennsyl- 
vania. The first important town was | E C == E 
Pittsburg, on the Ohio, with its annexe of i4 | - — — 
Alleghany, the Iron Cit , the Smoky City, 
as it is calle in spite of the thousand 


miles of subterranean conduits by which Illinois it jg the same, and Canada is not of the pickaxe the vegetable soil is dug 

it delivers itg natural gas. This ig the Place free from it. Some day the trees will be of through. 

to get ditty! You get your hands and face metal, the prairies of felt, and the beaches " Now we are in West Virginia, and— do 
in a few minutes—hands and face like of iron filings. That is progress ! not geb uneasy, mother— Virginia is not far 


& Negro’s! " Yet I have had a few pleasant hours in off I should have been there already if the 

“T put on my window a little water in the running through the Passes of the Alle. question of slavery had Not divided the old 
bottom of a glass, and next morning I had ghanies. A chain, Picturesque, capricious, State, which had to be cut in two during the 
ink. With this chemical mixture, mother, occasionally wild, covered with blackish Secession War, Yes: while the east at- 


am Writing to you now. coniferous trees, abrupt slopes, deep Borges, tached itself more strongly to the inhuman 


"I have just Seen in a newspaper that sinuous valleys, tumultuous torrents, which doctrines of slavery —Tommy is asleep, be it 


Urriean's tun on the 8th sem the commodore manufacturers haye not yet utilised for works, understood - the West, ~ons the contrary, 


The Sidinzs at Warren, 
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separated from the Confederates to range 
itself under the Federal tlag. 

“ It is a hilly, if not mountainous, region, 
furrowed in its eastern part by the different 
chains of the Appalachians, agricultural, 
mining, with iron, coal, and also salt for 
seasoning the cookery of the whole Con- 
federation for centuries. 

"I did not go to Charleston, capital of 
West Virginia—not to be confoucded with 
the other great Charleston of South Carolina, 
where my competitor, Kymbale, has gone, nor 
with a third Charlestown, of which I am about 
to speak. But I stopped a day at Martins 
burg, the most important city of West Vir. 
ginia on the eastern side. 

Les, a whole day; and do not growl at 
me, dear mother, for I could get to Richmond 
in a few hours by railroad. Why did I stop 
at Martinsburg? Solely to make a pilgrim- 
age; andif I did not take Tommy with me, 
it was because he would only have held in 
horror the hero I went to honour. 

“John Brown, dear mother—John Brown, 
who was the first to raise the anti-slavery 
flag at the outset of the War of Secession! 
The Virginian planters trapped him like a 
wild beast. He had but twenty men, and 
endeavoured to seize the arsenal at Harper's 
Ferry. This name is that of a little town 
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Naon Five dormitory started the term 
with yearnings after a Club. Every 
other room had a club of some sort, and the 
Fivers felt as though their prestige would be 
lowered if they didn’t follow suit. Jeffreys 
proposed a supper club, and supported his 
proposition so strongly that it was carried 
with acclamation. The room resolved itself 
into a committee of ways and means, and dis- 
covered that there was a singular lack of 
funds. Jeffreys never had any money after 
the second day, Harris was saving up fora 
bieycle, and Morrison for a watch! I had 
some money, but my views were not social- 
istie enough to admit of my being the sole 
patron ard caterer of the supper club. 
Morrison asked why not start a great 
Literary and Scientific Debating Society? 
He said he had rend of numerous cases of 
men who sprang into eminence like a flash- 
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situated on the escarpment of a hill between 
the Potomac and Shenandoah, a marvellous 
position, but more celebrated for the terrible 
scenes of which it was the theatre. 

"It was there in 1859 that the heroic 
defender of the great and holy cause had 
takenrefuge. The militia attacked him there. 
After prodigies of courage, seriously wounded, 
he was taken prisoner, dragged to the neigh- 
bouring town of Charlestown, and there 
hanged on December 2—a death which 
the gallows could not make infamous, 
and the glorious renown of which will be 
perpetuated from age to age. 

It was to this martyr of liberty, of human 
emancipation, that 1 wished to tender my 
patriotic homage. 

* Finally, here I am in Virginia, mother, 
pre-eminently the Slave State, which was the 
principal theatre of the War of Secession. 
Richmond is a fine city, the ex-capital of 
separatist America, the key of Virginia, which 
the Federal Government eventually pocketed. 
It occupies a site with seven hills on the bank 
of James Hiver, and at the opposite bank 
stretches a hand to Manchester, a double 
town, like so many others in the United 
States, alter the example of certain stars. I 
repeat, it 1s a city to be seen, with its Capitol, 
a sort of Greek temple, from which is absent 
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A POINT OF HONOUR. 
By J. Lockton Bryan. 


ing meteorite through having belonged to a 
debating society in their school days. 

“Look at the Oxford Union," he said; 
“we could easily start a society on similar 
lines to that, and very soon equal or even 
excel it in importance." 

I said the idea of a union would appeal 
very strongly to a chap like Jeffreys, who was 
always hard up. The proceedings then 
became rather indistinct, because Jeffreys 
shied his boot at me and followed it up with 
his pillow. After I had calmed him with a 
wet sponge we resumed the discussion. 
Harris was down on the idea of a scientific 
club—he had sat "p watching for the Leonids, 
and didn’t see them, so Morrison’s allusion 
to a flashing meteorite caught him on a sore 
place. He said he objected to anything 
scientific except chemistry experiments. He 
didn’t mind being poisoned in school during 
a chemistry lesson—that was what his 
governor paid for—but he wasn't going to be 
poisoned by us in the bedroom. I said his 
governor seemed to be a sensible sort of chap 
to pay for him to be poisoned, and this caused 
another break in the proceedings—also 1n the 
window, which I had to pay for. 

"It seems to me," said Harris, “ that 
so long as we have a club it doesn't matter 
what it is for. Number Three call theirs a 
mutual improvement club, and they spend 
their time eating cold plum-duff and pillow- 
fighting. The great thing, it seems to me, is 
to have a decent name. They call us the 
Fivers, which is distinctly low, and sugges- 
tive of mere common bank-notes." (* Don't 
I wish I had some!“ groaned Jeffreys.) “Now 
I vote we call ourselves the Quintinians. 
There are only four of us, but still we are in 
No. 5 room." This sounded classica! enough, 
and we agreed to the suggestion. 

The other rooms were very wild when they 
heard of the name. You see, they didn’t 
exactly know what the word meant, and they 
had no idea what the club was for. We 
didn’t exactly know either, but of course we 
jeered at their ignorance, and thus shielded 
our own. A lot of bad blood was caused in 
this way, and it wasn’t safe for any of us to 
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the Attic sky and the Athenian horizon 
of the Acropolis, as is the Parthenon at 
Edinburgh. But there are too many factories, 
too many works--to my taste at least, and 
there are at least a hundred manufacturing 
tobacco. In one of the fashionable districts, 
Leonard Height, stands the monument to 
Lee, the general of the Confederates, who 
deserves the honour, if not for the cause he 
defended, at least for his personal qualities. 

“At present, dear mother, I have not 
visited the other towns in the State. They 
are, however, somewhat alike, as are all 
American towns. I have just read the result 
of the spin on June 10. It is Minnesota 
which, with five by two and three, is assigned 
to our famous unknown XKZ. From the 
forty-sixth he jumps to the fifty-first square, 
and he is now ahead of us all. But who is 
this man? He seems to me to be singularly 
lucky, and it is not certain that my throw 
to morrow will put me in front of him. 

* With that, dear mother, I end this long 
letter, which cannot but interest you, ns it 
comes from your son; and I embrace you 
with all my heart in signing my name, which, 
after all, is only that of à racehorse on the 
Hypperbone turf. 

* Max Rzar." 
( To be continued.) 


go about singly, for we were sure to be 
attacked by some of the envious members of 
other rooms. 

We scored one grand success just after 
half-term. Harris had a birthday, and trcated 
the club to a supper— after “ lights out," of 
course. There never was such a grand 
spread—cake,  plum-pudding, fruit, and 
lots of other things. No. 4 room hung 
around outside our door in the hope of pick- 
ing up some crumbs, but they got nothing 
but a few banana-skins, which we distributed 
so skilfully that they beat a hasty retreat. 

Morrison then tried to introduce the scien. 
tifie element into the Quintinian discussions. 
There was a series of popular lectures being 
delivered in the town, and the next was on 
astronomy. Heasked Harris if he was going. 
Harris said, “ No, he wasn't." Morrison said 
he thought it was the duty of everyone to im- 
prove his mind, and went to the lecture by 
himself. He didn't get in till eleven o'clock, 
and then old Blake gave him some supper 
before he came up to bed. Of course he put on 
no end of side, and gave us glowing accounts 
of the lecture, and also of the supper. He 
said the Leonids hadn't come yet, but if any 
Quintinian liked to sit up they were expected 
atany moment in the next two years. Harris 
gotvery wildatthis. He didn'tsee anything 
to laugh at in Morrison's silly rot about the 
Leonids. He wasn't the only one who had 
sat up and been disappointed —better men 
than he, and therefore much better than 
Morrison, had done the same thing. 

“It’s all very well to go and listen to a lot 
of rot about stars and stripes and all that 
sort of thing when you get a supper at the 
end of it. That's all you went for—fat lot 
you know about astronomy." 

* Don't be jealous, old man. Blake will 
give you some bread and cheese if you are 
a good little lad and ask him nicely. I'm 
going out again next Wednesday—lecture on 
Brain and Nerve. How does that strike you, 
eh ? " said the jubilant Morrison. 

“Just the sort of thing you want, old 
man," rejoined Harris. ou haven't any 
brain, and haps the chap will put 


you up to getting some. As for your nerve, 
you've more cheek than any six of the worst 
fags in the school." 

I interfered atthis point, and said that the 
conversation was getting too personal to be 
worthy of a noble club like the Quintinians. 
Blake came up for the light then, so they had 
to shut up, but it didn't improve Harris's 
temper to hear Blake say he was glad to 
see Morrison took an interest in things out- 
side the ordinary school curriculum—he 
said it showed & good spirit, and he hoped 
the others would follow his example. Jeffreys 
arranged to go with Morrison to hear about 
Brain and Nerve, and that was the last straw 
for poor old Harris. 

“I can understand Morrison going," he 
said; “he has got some sense, if he is a 
stuck-up prig. But Jeffreys is only going 
so as to get into good odour with Blake. 
Look here, Jones, old man, we'll give 
them a warm reception when they come in. 
There's a lot of shavings in the yard — we'll 
carry them up and stuff them between 
their sheets. They’ll want all their newly 
acquired brain and nerve to sleep comfort- 
ably on them, I fancy.” 

I said it would be a good egg to playa 
joke on those two, so we bore patiently the 
gibes of th» other Quintinians. Harris got 
into trouble on Wednesday afternoon for 
talking to Jeffreys. Blake said he ought to 
take an example from Morrison and Jeffreys, 
and take an interest in his work, and not try 
to divert the attention of one who was doing 
his best to get on. Poor old Harris! I 
thought he would have hurt himself inside, 
but he restrained his feelings and consoled 
bimself with the thought of the shavings. 
We did not show any reluctance when bed- 
time came, but went up with commendable 
alacrity, and after repelling a raid by No. 4 
room we proceeded to stuff the beds of the 
absent ones. This being satisfactorily done, 
we hastened into our own. 

“ Let's pretend to be asleep when they 
come in," I said. ‘ They will be wild if we 
don’t seem to take an interest in the show.” 

„Very well," replied Harris. 

About ten-thirty we heard the two re- 
turning. “Jolly early, aren't they?" I 
said. 

„Perhaps they haven't had any supper," 
said Harris. Won't old Jeffreys be wild if 
they haven't !—but shut up, here they are.“ 

Lou don’t catch me going to any of your 
mouldy old jaws," were the first words we 
heard. It wouldn't have been 30 bad if we 
had a good tuck-in like you had last week.” 

"If you'd had any sense you'd have 
waited till Blake came home before coming 
in. Just like you, always thinking of your 
precious inside. You know he is always 
out on Wednesdays." 

Then the situation dawned on me. They 
had come home early in order to get & good 
supper, and found Blake out (he was always 
out on Wednesdays), and old Jenkins, our 
gecond master, had packed them off to bed 
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&t once. No wonder they were savage. They 
undressed in dead silence and jumped into bed 
simultaneously. I think Morrison was out 
first though. Harris had doctored his bed, 
and he had a long score to pay off about 
those Leonids, so the shavings were par- 
ticularly choice, you may be sure of that. 

" Who put these in my bed?"' he de. 
manded. 


"Eh? what—wasermarrer?" I asked 


. Bleepily. 


* Who put these shavings in my bed ?— did 
you, young Jones ?”’ 

„No, I didn’t.” I didn't mind standing 
up to old Jeffreys, but I barred Morrison, 
especially when he was in a wax. 

“Did you, Harris ?—you needn't pretend 
to be asleep, because I know you're not." 

“Hullo,” said Harris, “how did the 
supper go off?—lecture, I mean. It was a 
lecture, young Jones, not & supper, wasn't 
it?” 

" Look here, you cad, are you going to clear 
these away or aren't you? for I’m not," and 
Morrison threw the shavings on the floor, 
and Jeffreys did the same with his. 

“ You two fellows brought them up, and 
you can jolly well clear them away,” said 
Morrison; we're not going to.“ 

" You will be a couple of mean sneaks if 
you don't," I said. 

Just then Blake came in. 

„Who made all this mess ? ” he asked. 

„Well, sir," said Morrison, I don't like 
shavings for a couch ; I prefer my bed in its 
normal state.” 
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“ So do I, sir," said Jeffreys, “so we put 
them on the floor, sir, where they’d be con- 
venient for clearing away.” 

Do you know anything of this?" asked 
Blake. Of course we owned up, and Blake 
stopped our next two half-holidays, and 
went downstairs with the light. 

* You beastly sneaks!” said Harris. “I 
should have thought any decent fellow would 
make it & point of honour to shield another. 
You might have taken the joke in a proper 
spirit and hidden the shavings, or else 
chucked the things out of the window.” 

„We told you," said Morrison, “ we didn’t 
intend clearing them away, so you pleased 
yourselves about leaving them on the floor. 
You can't say they weren't in a convenient 
place, anyhow.”’ 

“Well, I hope you have enjoyed your 
evenirg—and your supper. You won't be so 
keen on lectures for the future, I expect." 

“ You hold your row, or you'll get hurt," 
said the hungry Morrison, and they com- 
menced a fight in the dark, while Jeffreys 
and I applauded vigorously. Blake came up 
before the fight was ovcr, and quieted us with 
a thousand lines each. 

The Quintinian Club had no existence 
after this final blow—the relations between 
the two sections became so strained, and the 
discussions on the point of honour as to 
who should have cleared away the mess 
were so acute, that the club died a natural 
death. We never came to any definite con- 
clusion of our argument —I don't know if my 
readers can. 
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This is the actual size of our genial House Master And this is the size he appears when we 


when we meet him in the Playing Fields. 


meet him out of bounds.” 
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HOW TO MAKE IRIS ORNAMENTS. 


07 of the most interesting methods of 

colour production is by means of what 
is called tħe diffraction of light. When 
light waves, proceeding from a common 
source, such as the sun or the flame of a 
candle, are made to pass through & narrow 
aperture, they not only pass straight 
through the aperture, but also ripple, as it 
were, round the edges of the aperture, and 
there appear as fringes of rainbow colouring. 

To see this effect. thoroughly smoke a 
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piece of glass in a candle flame, and scratch 
a very fine line on the smoked surface with 
& needle. On looking at the candle flame 
through the line you will see not only the 
flame, but, in addition, several hazy coloured 
images of it on either side of the true image. 
À number of fine parallel lines, instead of 
only one, will heighten the effect, and if you 
look at the candle flame through a piece of 
feather, quite a gorgeous play of iridescent 
colouring will be seen. 


Into the causes of these singular phe. 
nomena we need not now enter. They may 
be found explained in any good text-book on 
Light, where it will also be found stated that 
a series of extremely fine parallel lines 
scratched on glass with a diamond is called 
a diffraction grating, and is used for investi- 
gating the coloured spectra of luminous 
bodies. 

If you possess or can obtain a writing 
diamond, you may, by the oonstruction of a 
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simple and inexpensive apparatus, make a 
good-sized grating, consisting of a spiral, the 
lines of which will be less than one 
thousandth of an inch apart. This grating 
would not be quite suitable for spectrum 
analysis, but by the light of a candle or lamp 
it will show an indescribable play of rainbow 
colours quite equal to those of the wonderful 


r 
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* Barton's Buttons," produced at great 
expense and by elaborate machinery many 
years ago. The writing diamond may be 
had for a few shillings from Woods & Sons, 
54 Spencer Street, Clerkenwell, or from any 
other manufacturer in the same line of 
business. 

The apparatus that is necessary to enable 
the diamond to trace these extremely fine 
spirals is simply a long pendulum mounted 
on gimbals. Obtain a rod, about 4} feet 
long, and drive a knife-blade through it 
6 inches from the top to form bearings on 
which it may swing (fig. 1, A). Fix at the 
top of the pendulum & small flat piece of 
wood, B, to form a little table on which the 
glass may rest. The support for the 
pendulum may be a firm tripod or a tall 
table, but, whatever it is, it is of great im- 
portance that it is very firm and does not 
sway when the pendulum is set swinging; 
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if it does it will oscillate in periods of its 
own, different from those of the pendulum, 
and will, however slight its motion, distort 
the spiral form of the tracing and destroy 
the parallelism of the lines. 

The top of the tripod is shown in fig. 2, 
and it will be seen that a round hole, n, 
bas to be cut for the pendulum to pass 
through. Oneither side of this hole are also 
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A CRICKETER' S TREASURE, AND HOW IT IS 
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knife-edge bearings, K K, and a flat steel 
ring completes the mounting and forms the 
gimbals, the bearings of the pendulum being 
at right angles to those on the tripod below 
the ring (see fig. 5). The weight at the end 
of the pendulum must be heavy, not less 
than 15 lb., and it may be supported by a 
pin. as shown in fig. 3. 

On setting the pendulum oscillating in a 
circular orbit, it will now describe a spiral as it 
slowly comes to rest, a process which will take 
atleast three-quarters of an hour. Itis obvious 
that, if & piece of glass is fixed on the top of 
the pendulum, the glass will also have a 
spiral movement, and if a diamond rests on 
the glass surface a spiral line will be 
scratched on the glass as the pendulum 
gradually comes to rest. To effect this the 
diamond must be fixed in a balanced lever 
(fig. 4), the support of which rises from the 
side of the table or tripod top. 

The lever is counterbalanced at the other 
end, as shown, and care must be taken that 
the weights of the counterbalance are just 
below, and not above the axis of the lever, or 
there will be unstable equilibrium. Adjust 
the weights so that when the instrument is 
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working the diamond rests lightly on and 
just scratches the glass. If it is at the right 
pressure the cut is just audible when the ear 
is close to the apparatus. 

Set the pendulum swinging, and carefully 
let down the diamond upon the glass. A 
thread may be attached at the far end of 
the lever for raising and lowering it. Leave 
the instrument to work its automatic en- 
graving, undisturbed by any unnecessary vibra- 
tion of the floor, and in three-quarters of an 
hour you will probably find it has completed 
its task and come to rest. Raise the lever 
and examine the glass by reflection in candle 
light. A beautiful play of rainbow colours 
will be reflected to your eye when you hold 
the specimen at the angle that reflects the 
light, but this effect can be greatly enhanced 
by flooding the surface for a few seconds with 
hydrofluoric acid. This liquid, which has 
the property of eating into glass and other 
substances, must of course be used with the 
greatest caution, and must not be allowed to 
touch the skin. When quite fresh it is often 
too strong, and may destroy the surface of the 
glass. If so, it must be diluted with a little 
water. Of course, the acid cannot be kept in 
a glass bottle, and it has to be preserved in 
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one made of gutta-percha, which must be well 
stoppered, as the fumes are exceedingly cor- 
rosive, and care must also be taken not to 
inhale any of these. 

After flooding with the acid, and then well 
washing the glass, the lines will be found to 
be much deepened and widened, and the 
splendour of the colouring is greatly in- 
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creased. A backing of black varnish on the 
reverse side of the glass still further increases 
the brilliancy of the iridescence, though, if 
the glass is left clear, the colouring may also 
be seen through the tracing on viewing the 
candle in this way. The backed specimens, 
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if appropriately cut and mounted, may be 
made up into brooches, which by artiticial 
light are very beautiful, though it is to be 
regretted that there is little colour to be seen 
in diffused daylight, for, as stated at the out- 
set of this article, diffraction requires that 
the rays of light should proceed from a 
common source. ö 
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WITH A GLANCE AT FOOTBALLS AND CRICKET BALLS. 


EAR A Certain railway station in the Mid- 
land counties stand large heaps of cut 
wood. They are to burn," says some one 
carelessly, as, seated in the train, he glances 

casually at them from the window. 
“ Nay, they are to prop up coal in seams 
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underground," remarks another, proud of 
whatíhe thought his superior knowledge. 
“Pardon me," says a third politely, 
“I think they are intended for cricket 
bats.” 
Indeed,“ cried the others eagerly, their 


interest aroused in a moment, “ay, I should 
not wonder." And they turned to glance at 
the wood, as the train was slowly moving out 
of the station. “If you come to think of 
it,“ remarked one of the men after a pause, 
" what thousands and thousands of cricket 
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bats must be made in England in the course 
of a year!" 

"Ay, and footballs and tennis rackets, 
too," added observer No. 2. Well, they 
are fine healthy sports, as does a chap good 
after he has been workin’ for hours in a 
stived-up room; I wish I had a few minutes 
to spare, I would have liked to have seen 
how cricket bats were made." 

“ Ah! time was," said the third, when 
there were but a few makers; now there are 
numbers of them. I have seen something 
of the trade myself. A good cricket bat 
ought to be like a perfect human body, 
neither too tall nor too short, nor too heavy 
nor too slight, but most particularly well 
balanced. Dr. W. G. Grace says a bat ought 
never to weigh more than 2 lb. 5 oz., and 
that its best length is 344 in. over all; the 
blade being 22 in., and handle 124 in. But, 
as you know, the regulation length by the 
laws of the game is that it must not exceed 
38 in. long by 41 in. broad." 

“And it must be made of willow, I 
suppose? 

„Oh, yes, willow is the wood, though I 
expect numbers of the commoner bats are 
made of poplar. But willow is the king of 
woods for the purpose—it is so durable, 
light, and tough. There are numbers of 
willows in Britain—botanists differ among 
themselves as to the number indigenous to 
the country—and some willows, of course, 
are not so suitable for the manufacture as 
others; but give me a light well-seusoned 
willow with a springy cane handle, and the 
whole shaped with an artist’s love for his 
work, and there's a cricketer's treasure.” 

“ And what are they doing with that wood 
there in piles—seasoning it, I suppose ? "' 

" Yes, and stacking it till it is wanted. 
There is a great deal in seasoning wood — 
more than some people think. The great 
thing is to permit all the sap to evaporate 
freely. Bat blades, or clefts, are left to 
season sometimes for a couple of years. 
Some folks hasten the seasoning of wood by 
boiling or steaming it, or putting it in hot- 
air chambers, though even when so seasoned 
it is sometimes heated up to about 120 degrees 
before being used; but  natural-seasoned 
wood is the best. The steaming or boiling 
of wood enables the workman to bend it in 
various directions—say like ash strips for 
tennis rackets; and if they are bound while 
soft and plastic, they remain permanently in 
the bent position when seasoned and fully 
dry again.“ 

“Ah! that is how they do it?" exclaimed 
the second speaker. “Well, I never knew 
that. Ha, ha! there's tricks in all trades 
but ours, they say." 

“ But you cannot call these knavish tricks," 
cried the first speaker with a laugh. 

"No; we may dignify them by calling 
them operations or even processes," replied 
the other, smiling also; ** but to finish what I 
was saying about cricket bats. The willow- 
trees are often bought when growing, & score 
or even a hundred at a time, at an average of 
3l. or 4l. apiece. The wood is then cut into 
the requisite lengths, and roughed by the 
uxe into clefts, something like the outline 
of a bat-blade, and piled up in heaps to 
season. 

" When in due time the roughed-out bat. 
blade is to be finally shaped, it is set ina 
vice and the work is accomplished by a long 
sharp knife, with a handle at each end. 
This work is called “ drawing out," perhaps 
because the knife is drawn against the wood. 
It peels off the shavings quite fast, and under 
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the master-strokes of the workman the bat- 
blade soon emerges in the graceful and well- 
known shape it is to wear through life, the 
shoulders being cut out with great ease and 
expertness by the same knife. Next, the bat- 
blade is planed, and then squeezed hard ina 
press to force the fibres together and to make 
the wood hard; while finally, for this stage, 
a wedge-shaped notch or hole for the handle 
is cut out between the shoulders by a band- 
saw.” 

“ That is for the cane or spliced handles, 
I suppose ? ” 

„Mes, for the commoner bats, which are 
all formed of the same wood, the handles are 
cut out squarely by a saw; but the cane 
handles are, perhaps, the most surprising of 
any part of & bat in their method of manu- 
facture. They are not formed of one piece 
of cane, but of several glued together; some- 
times sixteen pieces are thus fastened to- 
gether by the best Scotch glue and then glued 
into the bat. The reason for the use of all 
this glue is, of course, to give greater 
elasticity. The pieces of cane are first glued 
together to make a square stick, which after 
being glued in the bat is turned in a lathe to 
the roundness of the handle. It is very curious 
to see the bat-blades with the thickish square 
handles of glued pieces of cane sticking in 
them before they are turned ; the reason for 
turning them after fastening them in their 
place being to gain a true centre throughout. 
And the fitting of the wedge shape to the 
notch or hole in the bat-blade is so exactly 
true that when fitted together the handle 
would lift the bat even without glue. 

“The handles being turned, the next 
process is to string them. The string—that 
is the black twine which forms the familiar 
and time-honoured covering of cricket-bat 
handles—is of Dutch flax, and before use is 
boiled in a delightful mixture of pitch, resin, 
and oil. Thus treated it is ready for use. 
The bats are placed in a machine something 
like a turning-lathe, and, the twine being 
fastened to the handle, it is spun quickly 
round, the twine twisting itself on the handle 
as the bat revolves, the workman meanwhile 
paying out the twine, and if necessary 
guiding it, so that it lies very smooth and 
tight together on the handle. 

“ Last of all, the blades are rubbed quite 
smooth with sandpaper and then oiled, when 
they are ready for spanking games on the 
cricket field.” 

„Well, I had no idea there was so much 
interest in bat-making," said observer No. 2. 

* Well, live and learn, they say." 

“ Some makers cover handles with chamois 
leather, don't they asked the first speaker 
of the trio. 

“Yes, but the old-fashioned black twine is 
the favourite." 

„Ay, you can get a good grip with that, 
can't you?“ exclaimed the second man. Ah, 
I mind me when I played my first match on 
the old village green at home. It was the 
happiest day in my life,'and when we won— 
why I thought I should never be unhappy 
again." And he sighed and laughed at the same 
time, a8 much as to say how greatly he had 
been mistaken, and how much he had seen 
of life's tears as well as smiles since then. 

* Well, footballis my game," exclaimed the 
first speaker ; “ gracious, how I do like a good 
scrummage ! There must be a goodish bit o' 
money earned at makin’ footballs if you 
come to think of it.” 

* But what about the cricket balls first?“ 
remarked the second man; I suppose they 
are stuffed with leather?“ 


“ Not a bit of it," answered the speaker on 
bats. “ Now I reckon yoy will neither of you 
guess how a cricket ball 1s made ? ” 

“Well. I thought it was stuffed with 
leather." 

„And I," said the other. vote for string." 

* Well, it is worsted, but the worsted is 
wound wet over & small cube of hard cork, 
and hammered after each rcund. Lou see 
a cricket ball has to be hard, yet fairly light, 
though not feathery—the proper weight, you 
remember, being five and a-half ounces—and 
these results are gained by using the bit of 
hard cork, the wet worsted which becomes 
quite firm and hard when dry, and then the 
all-important outer skin, which is of thick 
cowhide stained red. The four quarters of 
the covering are cut out of the piece of hide, 
and two are sewn together; they are then 
pressed by a mould into the shape of a cup 
and the worsted ball is forced into it. The 
other half of the covering has been made and 
moulded, and is forced over the other half of 
the worsted ball, the two halves being then 
sewn together; when completed the ball is 
squeezed hard in a screw press. Oh, it is quite 
a little business—the making of cricket 
things!“ 

So it seems,” remarked the first speaker. 
" I must say I had no idea they were made 
like that. And I daresay there is more in 
football making than one thinks of—if you 
only knew it." 

* Well, football making is comparatively 
simple. The best footballs are of india- 
rubber within and leather without, but some 
havea bladder instead ofthe indiarubber. The 
hide for the outer covering is cut, like the 
cowhide for the cricket-ball, into quarters, 
or maybe eighths, and then being held in 
their places by large spring clippers, between 
the knees of the men, are sewn firmly 
together to make the complete ball.“ 

“ That's interesting," said observer No. 2, 
“ but it don't come up to the sixteen bits o' 
cane glued together square for a handle, and 
the cuttin’ of the wedge end to fit like a 
glove. That's good work, that is; that is 
what I like to see and hear about.” 

* Yes, and if I had any boys I would say 
to them, Do your work, whatever it may be, 
as well as the bat-makers turn out a 
Cricketer's Treasure. Ha! here is my 
station ! 


Good day, gentlemen ! ” 
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1s is the curious story of a picnic that 

drew down on my devoted head no 
small amount of chaff for many a long day 
ifterwards. 

First of all, I must explain how we hap- 
ened to have a picnic at all. I was living 
4 Bognor at the time, and some of my 
riends started the idea of a “ Picnic Club " 
or the summer. We arranged it in this way. 
Ve had a small committee who selected the 
ifferent spots for the picnics, settled the 
ates, etc., and made other arrangements. 
f we went by train we paid our individual 
ilway fares, if by brakes then the com- 
1ittee settled each one's share. 

A most important matter which the com- 
ittee had to see to was, the question of our 
vod. It was obvious that we could not all 
.ke just what we chose, for if everyone 
appened to select veal and ham pies there 
ould not have been very much choice! 
herefore the committee drew up a bill of 
re, and decided what each one was to 
ing. Then the secretary sent post-cards 
und to all the members telling them the 
ndezvous and the spot chosen for the 
enic, together with the particular portion 

the provisions that each one was to 
ing. 
aks in this way that the post brought 
2 a card one morning as follows: 


PICNIC SOCIETY. 


The next excursion will be to 
Amberle Castle. 

All members to meet at the station 
on Monday next at 11.30 (train 
starts 11.37). 


You are requested to bring— 


One cold tongue. 
Half a dozen bottles of ginger-beer. 


In due course we all met together at the 
tion at the appointed time. As some of 
had brought a friend with us, there were 
eral persons present who were not known 
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MY STRAWBERRY PICNIC: 


By THE Rev. Victor L. WHITECHURCH. 


OFF fog THe HOL!Days 


Of course, too, we did not know 


to all of us. 
the exact provisions that each of the others 
had brought, and it was in this way that my 


little mistake arose. The train came into 
the station and the ladies of the party took 
their seats, while the gentlemen were busily 
engaged in handing in the various baskets 
and packages of provisions. I had already 
taken my seat, and the train was just on the 
point of starting, when one of the ladies in 
my compartment said to me: 

“ Oh, I declare there's our hamper still on 
the platform. It’s been overlooked. Do you 
think there's time to get it in?“ 

In an instant I had opened the door and 
was running along the platform. I found 
the hamper, and was just about to bring it 
along, when my eye fell on something close 
to it—namely, four large baskets of delicious- 
looking strawberries, all tied together on a 
strong stick. 

It dawned upon me in a moment that 
these strawberries had also been forgotten, 
so, hastily snatching them up, I ran back to 
the carriage and got in with my load just as 
the engine whistled, and the train: began. to 
move off. 

“ Oh, what lovely fruit! ’’ exclaimed some 
one; * I wonder who has provided them. We 
Shall have a dessert!“ 

In due time we arrived at Amberley Station, 
and walked to the old ruined castle. Lunch 
was spread upon the lawn, and those baskets 
of strawberries made a splendid show. The 
curious thing was, however, that nobody 
seemed to know exactly who had brought 
them. The secretary declared that he bad 
not mentioned them to anyone on his post- 
cards; one or two who were directly charged 
with having brought them  sorrowfully 
denied being the benefactor, and at last it 
was tacitly agreed that a very bashful young 
man, à friend of one of the party, whom 
none of us knew, was the giver of the feast. 

At all events, we were not slow in making 
the mcst of that feast. When lunch was 
over we just went for those strawberries and 
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ate to our hearts' content. Like Somers in 
W. S. Gilbert's poem, who “ had often eaten 
oysters, but he'd never had enough," so had 
some of us eaten strawberries many a time 
and ofi, but had rarely had such a chance of 
having enough! All that afternoon we were 
continually repairing to those baskets of fruit, 
and yet we could by no means get to the 
bottom of them ; once or twice we nearly 
thanked the strange guest for his magna- 
nimity, but somehow or other his extreme 
shyness kept us from openly doing so. We 
felt that he had intended it for a little 
anonymous gift, and that he might be 
offended if we took notice of it. 

At length the time came when we had to 
take our departure back by train. So we 
wended our way back from the castle to the 
station with many regrets that the day had 
come to an end. But if the day had come to 
an end, not so that feast of strawberries. 
There were stil many left in the four 
baskets, and on the homeward journey we 
were still making vain attempts to consume 
them. 

But the Nemesis of the feast was, alas! at 
hand. We had to change at Barnham 
Junction on our way to Bognor, and as soon 
as we stepped on to the platform, a porter, 
who knew me, came up to me with a broad 
grin on his face, and said: 

* There's a gentleman wants to speak to 
you, sir. Make haste, for he’s going on to 
Portsmouth by the train you’ve just got out 
of." 

I turned, and found the gentleman" in 
question in the shape of a rough and ex- 
tremely furious costermonger. 

So you're the thief, are you?“ he yelled. 

* Thiet?" p 

* Don't you go for to deny it. I've got 
witnesses what saw you take 'em!“ 

„Take what? 

" My strawberries! Ah, it's all very fine, 
but I mean to have the law on you. There 
ain't no time to talk now, but you'll find the 
police waiting for you at Bognor!”’ 

And he jumped into his train and was off 
before we had thoroughly grasped the 
situation. Then as we started on the last 
stage of our journey, one of the fellows who 
had been most diligent all day in helping to 
get rid of those strawberries turned to me 
and said reprovingly : 

“He what prigs what isn't his'n, 
When he's cotched ‘ull go to prison!“ 


Then they began to chaff me unmercifully. 

* You'll sleep on a plank bed to-night,” 
said one. Here," said another, take a few 
more strawberries while you have time. 
You'll get nothing but dry bread and skilly 
for the next few weeks, you know!" 

* Oh, it's too bad," said one of the ladies, 
„for we have enjoyed them so much." 

“Stolen fruit’s always the sweetest. 
Poor chap! we're all very much obliged to 
you, and we'll come and see you sometimes on 
visiting days." 

* Look here," I said, ** you seem to forget 
one thing.“ 

“ What's that?” they asked. 

“Why, that the receiver is worse than the 
thief, and that you're all included in the 
crime." 

That turned the laugh against them, 
especially when I said that they would all 
have to go to prison with me! 

By this time the train was approaching 
Bognor Station, and was slowing down. I 
put my head out of the window as we ran 
in. The news had evidently spread, for 
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there, on the platform, was quite a little 
crowd of people, while in front of them 
stood the full majesty of the law, exemplified 
in this case by the local sergeant of police 
and one of his constables. 

Now this particular sergeant was a man 
of considerable importance in his own 
estimation, the more so because he was the 
sole representative of law and order in the 
place, there being no resident magistrate nor 
police superintendent. He was, indeed, 
" dressed in a little brief authority " with a 
vengeance, and had cultivated a wise and 
majestic expression that was in full accord- 
ance with his dignity. 

Slowly and solemnly this myrmidon of 
the law advanced towards me as I stepped 
out of the train, and accosted me. 

* What have you done with those straw- 
berries you took away from this station this 
morning? he asked gravely. 

„Well, sergeant,” I replied, ** we've eaten 
nll we possibly could, and we've brought 
back the rest. Would you like a few?“ 

He looked reprovingly at me, as if it was 
no time for jesting, and said— 

“ You must give them all up to me." 

- “Certainly. I hope you'll enjoy them.“ 

“And you will have to come along with 
me,“ he went on. 

* Oh, come,” said one of my friends, “ he 
didn't intend to steal them; it was only a 
mistake, you know.” 

“I can't help that," replied the sergeant 
doggedly. “The owner's given him in 
charge, and it's my duty to take him." 

But you know me well enough, sergeant,” 
I said, “and it's not likely I'm going to run 
away." 

“That’s nothing to do with it, sir. You 
took them strawberries, and it's my duty to 
lock you up." 

* Well, look here," I went on, “all of us 
here are mixed up in it. We're all receivers. 
If you lock me up it's your plain duty to 
lock all of us up too.” 

One of tbe ladies gave a little shriek at 
this startling aspect of affairs, but the 
sergeant, on the other hand, who could not 
see any but a strictly routine view of 
matters, was puzzled, and began scratching 
the back of his head. 

“ That’s quite right, sir," he said, after a 
moment’s thought. You've all got some- 
thing to do with this here job, it’s plain. 
But the owner only gave you in charge." 

„That's nothing to do with it," said one 
of my friends, who had begun to see what I 


H18 article will be of particular interest to 
those of our“ boys" who attend schools 
that are situated some little distance from 
their homes, and who, consequently, have to 
make railway journeys each day to reach 
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was driving at. “Your duty is to take us 
all into custody. At any rate, all we 
gentlemen will go.” 

The sergeant looked at our group hope- 


lessly, and counted all the male sex 
mechanically. 
“Can't do it," he said mournfully. 


„There's ten of you gentlemen." 

„Well, what of that?“ 

„There's only three cells in the lock-up, 
and 'tain't allowed to put more'n one in each. 
Can't be done!“ 

All sense of humour was utterly lost upon 
him, and he wondered why we all burst out 
laughing. 

“ Can't you let the poor chap out on bail? " 
asked the secretary. 

He shook his head. 

* There ain't no magistrate in the town," 
he said. 

“ So you'd better come along with me by 
yourself," he went on, turning to me. 

“No!” shouted the others, you must 
take us all or let him go.“ 

* [ can't." 

„Very well, then. WE'LL ALL COME !“ 

That was the final argument. We stuck 
to it manfully, and gradually the bewildered 
sergeant gave way, very reluctantly, to the 
force of it. He scratched his head again for 
some moments, and then said sorrowfully— 

“I can't put up more’n three, I tell you. 
It ain't doing my duty, and I hope I shan't 
get into a row over it, but I suppose I'll 
have to let you go, sir—if you'll promise not 
to run away!” 

He said it so apologetically, and with such 
evident concern, that once more we raised his 
indignation by a burst of laughter. Igave 
him the required promise with ae much 
solemnity as I could command, and then we 
turned to go while he watched us with a 
look of much perplexity. 

Well, the end of it was rather curious. 
We ascertained that the fruit was worth 
about twelve shillings—strawberries were 
very plentiful that year— and that the 
costermonger with the vicious temper was 
in the habit of coming over from Portsmouth 
every day. So we clubbed together and 
raised double that amount, while our secre- 
tary went round to the sergeant that night 
and told him to tell the man when he came 
over the next morning to call upon him. 

But the man was not to be appeased. He 
had set his heart on having me locked up, 
and he refused to take the money. The 
next day I received the following from a 
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them ; our other readers will, we trust, find 
it of interest to them also ; and if any should 
decide to inake the required apparatus, the 
pleasure obtained from it will, we have no 
doubt, fully repay the little trouble entailed. 


"aper. 


Portsmouth lawyer. I have kept it asa 
curiosity : 

“Sir, I have been instructed by Mr. 
J—— of C— Street, Landport, Green. 
grocer, to apply to you for the payment of 
2l., for strawberries taken away by you from 
Bognor station. 

* [ beg to inform you that unless I receive 
this amount by return, together with 3s. 6d., 
the cost of this application, my client will 
issue a summons for the recovery of the 
same. “ Yours, ——”’ 


To this most evident piece of bluff we 
maintaiffed strict silence. Of course, the 
summons never came, and in the end the 
costermonger was glad enough to get a 
guinea, which he had to take with a strong 
lecture, in which it was pointed out to him 
that the day I took his strawberries was a 
very lucky one for him. 

For the remainder of that summer the 
joke stuck to me. Everywhere I went my 
friends would insist on offering me straw- 
berries till I grew alarmed at the very sound 
of the name. We had several other picnics 
that year, but at none of them were we so 
well off for fruit as on the day when I made 
that curious mistake and “ stole ” those four 
baskets of strawberries. 

As for the sergeant of police, I often saw 
him afterwards, but he never quite forgave 
himself for his slackness. Even years after- 
wards when I mentioned the subject to him 
he would solemnly shake his head, and say 
with the deepest regret : 

“ Ah, sir, I never done my duty that night. 
Iought to have locked you up. I've often 
thought over it since. Yes, sir, I ought to 
have locked you up. And I've always wished 
I had, tool ” 


Perhaps it would be as well if we stated at 
the outset the principle of the apparatus, nnd 
its function. Briefly, then, it is this: Into 
a mall box-like apparatus, which is held 
tightly to a carriage window by means of & 
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pneumatic holder, is fitted a small lens, 
pointing out of the window. The rays of 
light from the various objects, apparently 
flying past the observer in the train, are 
transmitted by this lens to & large mirror 
fitted in the interior of the apparatus, and 
tbence reflected on to a ground-glass screen, 
which is shielded from exterior light by a 
hood. A person looking at this screen 
would thus have a miniature representation 
of the view outside, a representation that 
would be perfect in proportion and colour ; 
and he would see the various objects as they, 
or rather their images, passed over the 
ground-glass screen, without having to 
continually alter the focus of his eyes to the 
various distances—a proceeding that is 
always most trying. 

This, then, is the function of the apparatus 
—the construction of which we propose ta 
describe to present to the observer in a 
railway carriage a continuous panorama of 
the varied landscapes past which the train 
is rapidly travelling. The whole thing when 
completed need not measure more than 
seven or eight inches either way, and so it 
can easily be carried about in a small satchel 
or bag. 

The actual dimensions, though, are per- 
fectly optional, but we should suggest making 
the ground-glass screen 4 in. by 3 in., every- 
thing else being, of course, in proportion. 

For the purpose of describing the fitting 
up of the apparatus, we would dizect our 
readers’ attention for a while to the sectional 
diagram given herewith : ' 

A represents the wooden framework. Its 
shape is clearly shown in the diagram, and 
will be readily understood by the reader. 

c is a double convex lens, kept in position 
by means of & small block screwed to the 
interior of the framework. "This lens should 
be obtained at an optician's, and should be 
of such focus and angle that it will cou- 
veniently cover the screen B. The simplest 
way to make the apparatus would be, per- 
haps, for the reader to choose his lens 
first, and make the framework to suit its 
focus. | 

A large mirror, p, is then placed in the 
interior of the box, resting upon two wooden 
blocks screwed to the sides of the apparatus ; 
one of them is shown at k. The mirror, 
which is placed with its silver surface 
upwards, is then kept firmly in position by 
means of two smaller blocks, r, which press 
down tightly upon it, and are screwed to the 
sides of the box in the same manner as the 
others were. 

+ The ground.glass screen, B, fitted into a 
suitable framework, a, is now screwed to the 
framework, 4, of the apparatus. In adjust- 
ing this screen—+z.e. in fixing it at the proper 
angle—the reader must bear in mind the 
first law of light: “The angle of incidence 
is equal to the angle of reflection." Hence 
the screen will be so fixed that when the rays 
of light from any external object are trans- 
mitted to the mirror, D, by means of the lens, 
c, they will be reflected from p (at an equal 
angle, of course) on to the screen, n, at right 
angles, thus permitting every part of the 
image seen on B to be in perfect focus. It 
need hardly be remarked that B is placed at 
the focus of the lens c, so that the image shall 
be perfectly sharp and clear. An appropriate 
design, as that representing a curtain at the 
head of this article, should be painted on 
the framework of the screen. When this 
screen has been properly fixed—and the 
reader is advised to take care to see that it 
is so, as otherwise the image will be blurred 
and indistinct—a hood, m, is made of tinned 
iron or zinc, painted a dead black, and 
pivoted to the frame holding the screen at 7. 
It is made to move stiffly, so that when it is 
pulled up, as in the accompanying diagram, 
it will remain in position without any 
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further aid. This hood shields the screen 
from external light, thus rendering the 
image brilliant, and when it is shut down 
over the box it will occupy the position 
indicated by the dotted line, k, and will 
serve to protect the glass screen from break- 
age, when the apparatus is not in use. o 
5 the thickness of the back of this 
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window, and u the blind, which is pulled 
down to aid in kceping out exterior light. 
When the apparatus has been completed 
in accordance with the above instructions, 
and well finished off, it is attached to a 
carriage window by means of the pneumatic 
holder. Then the rays of light from the 
objects outside the train are transmitted by 
the lens to the mirror, and thence to the 
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A pneumatic holder, L, is now screwed to 
the framework, as shown. When this is 
pressed to a window the air is forced out 
and the apparatus held up by the force of 
suction. Its own weight serves to press the 
lower part of it —i.c. that part containing the 
lens—close to the window. 

In the diagram, N represents the carriage 


. 


screen, as indicated by the arrows. The 
observer looks on the screen and beholds a 
perfect miniature representation, in natural 
colours, of the objects; and as the train 
swiftly speeds onward to its destination he 
is presented with a complete and continuous 
panoramic view of all the various kinds of 
scenery through which he is being borne. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


— NS 


AUGUST. 


By DR. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


ITH this month of August summer, we may say 
with truth, comes toan end. How beautifully, 

how hopefully it was ushered in! How lovely were 
the tender tints of green on the silken leaves of bush 
and tree and on the fields, how rich the flush of wild- 
flowers, yellows, orange, blues, and mauves, each colour 
trying to eclipse the other, but all doing their best to 
adorn nature an: delight the eye of man, and not of 
man alone, but of bird, and bee, and butterfly ! Those 
wild birds, too, how sweetly they sang when, like the 
year that is half over now, they were young and care- 


less and happy. But hushed are their voices now, for 
with few exceptions they all have ceased to sing. 
The sun ís coming back from the north, and in another 
month's time will rise in the east once more and set in 
the west. The days are already shortening, the leaves 
on the trees have no longer a silken frou-frou as the 
wind passes through their foliage, but a harsher rustle, 
that is not so pleasant to listen to. Andthe holidays 
will soon be over. “Ah! morc is tho pity," some will 
say, who did not make so much of them as they might 
have done had they only stuck to their good resolutions, 
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given up all soul-and-body~lestroying hubits nnd 
Ooeyed to the letter the laws of health. But many of 
mv readers, ] doubt not, have beuctited by the long 
suintner days, and already want to pull themselves to- 
gether, to brace up and return. to work und duty—to 
have another innings in the grand old game of life. 
Those among you who have commenced taking the 
morning tub must now make a vow not to give it up, 
let the weather before us be ever so cod and wild. 

But those who are delicate in lungs or feeble in 
heart, yet to whoin the summer's heat has proved 
beneficial, mast soon wear. warmer underclotluing, 
Mind, I do not. eare what sort of material you wear 
externally, if you shall only have wool next to the 
skin. ‘The feet of such boys are apt to suffer from 
cold, but although warm socks should be worn. and 
bed socks if they care for them, they must. remember 
that it is gentle and well-regulated exercise, with good 
food in moderation and the bracing morning tub, 
that strengthens the heart. 

Well, to all, I say that there are long months of 
fine Weather before them yet, in which they may re- 
coup their vital forces, and I pray they will, or indeed 
and indeed, there is ro happiness without health, and 
moreover no success in life. An ailing lad, or one who 
is too self-conscious, does liis duties in an imperfect and 
only half-hearted manner, and his employers take no 
interestin him. On the other hand., a young feliow who 
lets his mind reain off tosportsand play while at his office 
desk will never do good work, and instead of being a 
well-to-do man when forty, lis coat will be thread- 
bare, his Sunday's hat a last season sone, nud the heels 
of his stockings will be darned. 


Tur Poverry RUN.--You ought to have cockerels 
and pullets both now. and, if you do not want to go 
in for exhibiting, it will be well for you to weed out 
the former to tat and to sell, keeping only one or two 
of the best of the breed to succeed your present 
feathered kings as rulers of the roost. Early hatelied 
pulicts will begin to lay ere long, but even these 
should be weeded out. Itis no good keeping fowls to 
cat their own heads off, and older fowls after they 
have finished their second laying had best be per- 
mitted to go to pot. Hens to lay well in winter should 
have been hatched in spring, and ought to be of the 
non-sittin:z sorts. At least these are most convenient, 
though we must not forget either Dorkings or games, 
They should be well fed, but 10^ faitened, have a good 
run and pure water, and all their surroundings should 
be the very acme of cleantiness. Don't forget the soft 
food in the morning nor the handful of outs, tares, 
peas, or wheat before your birds go to roost. 

You should do your autumn cleaning about the end 
of this month, and do it well and perfectly. See 
to repairs too. A draught is not agreeable, and it is 
dangerous to a sleeping fowl, aud birds don't like 
leakage. 

Many fowls are troubled with vermin, and then boys 
wonder Why they pick themselves, It is all owing to 
tilehy fowl-houses and dirty runs, and don't you forget 
it, pray. 


Tuk PiGroN Lorr.—The keeping of pigeons is one 
of the most delightful fancies u boy can take up. Of 
course many have not time: but those who have, and 
who take toit heart and soul, have not only much plea- 
suretherein, but if they keep books and read well. gain 
much experience, The best birds for pleasure. and 
profit combined are the fancy kinds, and if you get a 
good strain, and keep them well in every way, vou may 
cover a table with the cups you can win. Moreover, 
these birds fetch large prices, The Tumbler fancy isa 
very enjoyable one also. But I think the Carriers, or, 
rather, the Belgian royageurs—for they are not the so- 
called Carrier pisgeoos—make the best of all fancies. I 
believe that Upeott Gill, " Exchange and Mart“ office, 
London, has a book on this pigeon, and so, I think, 
have the“ Feathered World " folks, 

Well, now, whether you have been successful or not 
this season, you must now choose a fine day and get up 
early in the morning to go in a regular buster at 
spring cleaning. 


Tuk AviARY.—The breeding season i~ over now, aud 
the big cages should be very perfectly cleaned and put 
away, wrapped up in paper so that neither damp nor 
dust ean get in. Borax and boiling water may be used 
to clean amd serub them, with carbolic acid placed 
along and into the semus. Atter thev have stood for 
some time, Wash again, then put in the sun till dry. 

Separate the sexes, and sell vourover-stock. Keep one 
or two song canaries for yourself, and of course choose 
young birds for next year's breeding. Thesoug canary, 
to keep him in health, needs careful secing-to. Never 
hang the cage too high, nor in a place where there are 
gas fumes. Birds need fresh air as. well as human 
beings, and the sweeter and cleaner the room is in 
which your canary is the better it will sing. Feed on 
what is called phan black and white canary seal, with 
bits of ehiek weed, lettuce, plantain secd-sten, but very 
few dainties; give soft filtered water daily. 


THE Renhrrnyv. If vouliveinthecountry, now isthe 
time to gather bedding, mee, dry, high, free from dust, 
or Weathered grass of any kind, only "ware noxious 
weels keep your hutehes clean, and, if you can 
manage it now, make larger, roomier ones for them 
When taken indoors, Continue to give exercise and 
sunshine, und T may as well mention now, lest 1 forget 
it. that rabbits won't, cen t thrive indoors without 
plenty of light. 


TH GARDENS. —As T never have any queries on gar- 
dening, [tear that fe boys bother much about it, But 
waris nieht; aud lam certain that T for one welcome 
these a. rewlere of our dear 7 BOE. A girl, if voung 
and iunoccnt, looks well almost auywhere—at chureh 
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or market, mill or smithy : but she never looks better 
than when seen among the dowers of a bonuic garden, 
hoe or rake in hand, and with the wlad sparkle of 
health in her exe. Rally round me then, girls, and I 
promise to give you many hints about the garden in 
future. 

Keep walks and borders and beds free of weeds, and 
plant vegetables for winter use. Trim withered 
branches, and pather dead leaves ; they will soon be 
falling, and make good manure. 
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THE PEACEMAKER: 
A COMEDY BY SHAKESPEARE, 


Recentlu discorered among sundry other works of the 
Poet, bu I'. V. BRADSHAW, and here presented Jor he 


first tine. 
DnaMATIS PEU SON. E: 


The Parer, His Son, 
His FRIEND. 


ACT I.—ScENE : A country lane. 


Enter Paten and FRIEND. 

Pater (horrified at diseorering caricatures of FRIEND 
and himself on wall). Do you not read some tokens of 
my son in the large composition?!“ 

Friend. Dost thou believe that the boy can do all 
this? 

Pater. My youngest boy, and yet my eldest care!“ 

Friend, This is not well, rash and unbridled box.“ 
(Boy appears in distance reading “ B. U. .“ FRIEND 
sees him.) Here comes your boy, 'twere good he were 
schodled.* 

[Boy walking unconsciously toward them intently 
reading, They hide.) 


Enter Boy. 
FiuEND and PATER spring out and seize him. 
Pater. May 1 be bold to ask what that contains, 
that paper in your hand 25. [Boy too startled to ansier, 
Pater, Give me the paper; let me read the same.’ 
(Boy gires tt regretfully.] 
Friend. You are a saucy boy (pointing to carica- 
tures). This trick shall chance to seathe you." 
[Pare and Frenp go to stile and are soon 
engrossed in the “BOP? 


ACT II.—ScENE : The same. 
Tüne.— An hour later. 


Boy grows very impatient as FRIEND and PATER are 
still engrossed in the " BOP He attempts u remark 
but ts silenced by PATER, 

Pater. Thy sight is young and thou shalt read when 
mine begins to dazzle.” 

Friend. A parlous boy! Goto, you are too slirewd.'? 

[They continue reading, Boy ayain attempls a 
remark, 

Pater. Yrithee be silent, boy, I profit not by thy 
talk.“ 

Boy (pointing plaintirely to caricatures). I do confess 
it and repent. it, father.“ 

Pater (to FRIEND). My young boy hath an aspect cf 
intercession that great nature cries “ Deny not 2" “ 
But stay, I'll read it over once again.“ 


Then finish reading, 
Cone, we stay too 


Another hour elapses. 
Pater, Get you home, boy. 
lon:.'? 
Friend. There are some shrewd contents in yon 
same paper! 
Pater (showing Boy serial). Let us from point to 
point this story know." 


ACT III.—SckNE: The PAUER's library. 


A week later. Nighttime. PATER and FRIEND 
seated awaiting arrical of Boy. 


Bou (entering hurriedly with “B. C. 1. ). 
Shall I read it to you ? !* 
Pater. Nay, I'll read it first, by your favour," 
[Meads and passes to FRIEND, 
Friend (after reading, returns it to Boy). Cherish it 
wy boy, and noble offices thou mayst effect °° 
[Boy teishes PATER “ Good-night.") 
Pater, Good boy, Good night! Let me sec, is not 
the leaf turned down where I left reading?“ 
[Erit Boy. 


Here ‘tis ; 


| 


* King Johu,” Act I. sc. 1. 

“As vou like it," Aet V. sc. 4. 
“Comedy of Errors,“ Act I. sc. 1. 

* Ales well that ends well," Act III. sc. 2. 
“Taming of the Shrew,’ Aet IV. sc. 4. 
* Henry VIII." Aet IV. se. 1. 

“Love's Labour's Lost.“ Act I. sc. 1. 
“Romeo and Juliet," Act I. sc. 5. 
“Titus Andronicus,” Aet IIT. se. 2. 

% % Riehard HT.” Act II. se. 4. 

11 „„ Proilus und Cressida,” Act V. sc. I. 
2“ Measure for Measure,” Act II. sc. 3. 

„ Coriolanus,” Acc V. se. 3. 

„ Henry VE" Part 2. Act IV. se. 4 

'" 8 Merry Wives of Windsor," Act IV. 8&6. ]. 
„Merchant of Venice," Act III. se. 2. 

UO A's well that ends well,” Act V. sc. 3. 
 Thid. Act IV. de. 3. 

iel. 

=% e Henry IV," Part 2, Act IV. sc. 4. 

So Julius Casar," Act IV. se. 3. 
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Friend. A noble boy! Who would not do thee 
right ? -- 

Pater, My boy, my Arthur, my fair son, my life, my 
joy, my food, wy all the world 7? 


[CURTAIN] 
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THE B. O. P. LIST OF 
CRICKET FIXTURES FOR THE 
MONTH OF AUGUST. 


N. C. C. AND GROUND. 


1. Lord':—Hugby v. Marlborough. 
6. Cambridge t. Cambridgeshire. 
8. Lord’s—r, Hertfordshire. 

10. Lord's— v. Berkshire. 
13. Lord's—r. Buckinghamshire, 
15. Lord's—r. Wiltshire. 
17. Lord's—c. Cambridgeshire. 
27. Searborough—e. Yorkshire. 
30. Lord's r. Northamptonshire. 


=. 


THE WEST INDIANS. 


2. Liverpool—r. Liverpool and District. 
6. Bradford—r. Yorkshire. 
10. Norwich—e. Norfolk. 


BEDFORDSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


10. Oxford—r. Oxfordshire. 

3. In Staffordshire— v. stafford. hire. 
15. In Hertfordshire -t. Hertfordshire. 
17. Oxford—r. Oxfordshire. 

20. Oval—t. Surrey Second XI. 


BERKSHIRE COUNTY CLUD. 


3. Trowbridze—vr. Wiltshire. 
5$. Northampton—v. Northamptonshire, 
10. Lord's— c. M. C. C. and Ground. 
13. Reading—r. Northamptonshire. 
15. Reading—r. Oxfordshire, 
17. Reading—r. Bucks. 
22. Ayle-bury —r. Bucks. 
29. Rending — e. Wiltshire. 


BUCRINGHAMSHIRE COUNTY CLUE. 


10. Bletehley —r. Wiltshire. 

13. Lord's—r. M C.C. aud Ground. 
17. Reading—e. Berks. 

20. Aylesbury t. Hertfordshire. 
22. Aylesbury—r. Berks. 

24. Aylesbury—r. Oxfordshire. 
29. Oxford —r. Oxfordshire. 


DERBYSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


6. Derby—r. Hampshire. 

9. Worcester -r. Worcestershire. 
13. Derby. Essex. 

20, Chesterfield r. Notts. 

27. Leicester—r. Leicestershire. 
30. Oval.—r. Surrey. 


ESSEX COUNTY CLUB. 

9. Harrozate—r, Yorkshire. 

6. Leicester -r. Leicestershire. 

6. Lord's — Second XI. r. Middlesex Second XI. 
9. Leyton -r. Lancashire. 

13. Derby — r. Perbyslire. 

16. Leyton -r. Warwickshire, 
20. Cheltenham—r. Gloucestershire. 
23. Leytcu— r. Middlesex (Mead's Benefit). 


GLAMORGANSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


6. Swindon—r. Wiltshire. 
10, Northampton r. Northamptonshire. 
24. Exeter—c. Devon. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


2. Bath—r. Somersctshire. 
6. Bristol—r. Sussex. 
9. Clifton Collexe—e, Middlesex. 
13, Bristol—r. Kent. 
> Cheltenhum-— ve, Yorkshire. 
20. Cheltepham—e. Essex. 
23. Bristol—r. Surrey. 
27. Worcester-— te. Worcestershire. 


HAMPSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


2. Southampton—r. Kent. 

6. Derby — vc. Derbyshire. 

9. Leicester—r. Leicestershire. 

13. Bournemouth — c, Surrey. 

16. Bournemouth— r. Worcestershire. 

20. Tonbridge—r. Kent. 

23. Routliumptoun— v. Leicestershire, 

27. Portsmouth—e. Sussex, 
? e King John," Act 11. sc. 1. 
= lbid. Act III. ec. 4. 


HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


a. Norwich—e. Norfolk. 

13. Cambridge—ec. Cambridgeshire. 

15. In Hertfordshire- v. Bedfordshire. 
20. Aylesbury— r. Buckinghamshire. 


KENT COUNTY CLUB. 


2. Southampton—r. Hants. 
6. Canterbury —e. Lancashire. 
9. Canterbury -r. Surrey. 
13. Clifton College tr. Gloucestershire. 
16. Taunton— r. Somersetshire. 
20, Tonbridge—r. Hauts. 
23. Canterbury-—v. Worcestershire. 
27. Lord's—t. Middlesex, 
30. Drightou—r. Sussex. 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


6. Canterbury —r. Kent. 
6. Manchester —Second XI. r. Surrey Second XI. 
9. Levton—c. Essex. 
13. Hastings - r. Sussex. 
16. Kennington Oval —r Surrey. 
23. Mancliester —r. Notts. 
30. Manchester—v. Leiceste ‘shire. 


LEICESTERSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


2. Nottingham—v. Notts. 

6. Leicester— r. Essex. 

9. In Leicestershire—o. Hampshire. 
20. Brighton—r. Sussex. 
23. Southampton —r. Hampshire. 
27. Leices.er—r. Derbyshire. 
30. Manchester—e. Lancashire. 


LONDON COUNTY CLUB. 


13. Crystal Palace -r Worcestershire. 
?u. Crystal Palace—r. Warwickshire. 
23. Crystal Palace—v. M. C. C. and Ground. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY OLUB. 


2. Oval—e. Surrey. 

6. Taunton—v. Somerset. 

6. Lord's —Second XI. v. Essex Second XI. 
3. Leeds—e. Yorkshire. 

6. Nottingham—v. Notts. 

0. Lord's— v. Surrey. 

3. Leyton—v. Essex. 

7. Lord's— v. Kent. 

0. Lord's—v. Worcestershire. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


3. Northampton — r. Surrey Second XI. 
3. Northampton—e. Berkshire. 

J. Northampton-—r. Glamorgan. 

3. Reading — v. Berkshire. 

7. Northampton — . Durham. 

J. Lord's — v. M. C. C. and Ground. 
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SURREY COUNTY CLUB. 


2. Oval—r. Middlesex. 
3. Northampton—Second XI. v. Northants. 
6. Oval—v Notts. 
e. Manchester—Second XI r. Lancashire Second XI. 
8. Barnsley —Secoud XI. r. Yorkshire Second XI. 
9. Canterbury—r. Kent. 
13. Bournemouth—e. Hampshire. 
13. Oval—Second XI. r. Yorkshire Secend XL 
16. Oval—e. Lancashire. 
20. Lord's r. Middlesex. 
20. Oval —Second XI. r. Bedfordshire. 
23. Bristol— r. Gloucestershire. 
27. Taunton—r. Somersetshire. 
27. Oval —Second XI. r. Wiltshire. 
30. Oval— v. Derbyshire. 


SUSSEX COUNTY CLUB. 


9. Worcester - e. Worcestershire. 
6. Bristol r. Gloucestershire, 

9. Tnunton -t. Somerset shire. 

13. Hastings -- e. Lancashire. 

20. Brighton— r. Leicestershire. 

23. Brighton — r. Yorkshire (Butt's benefit). 
27. Portsmouth r. Hampshire. 

30. Brighton—c. Kent. 


WARWICKSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


6. Birmingham -x. Worcestershire. 
9. Birmingham—ve Yorkshire. 

16. Leyton --v Essex 

20. Crystal Palace—e London County. 


WILTSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


3. Trowbridge—r. Berkshire. 
6. Swindon—r. Glamorganshire. 
8. Oxford -r. Oxfordshire. 
10. Bletchley —r. Bucks, 
13. Trowbridge—r. Oxfordshire. 
15. Lord's— c. M. C. C. and Ground. 
27. Oval—v. Surrey Second XI. 
29. Reading v. Berkshire. 


WORCESTERSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


2. Worcester—v. Sussex. 
6. Birmingham—r. Warwickshire. 
9. Worcester —r. Derbyshire. 
13. Crystal Palace—v. London County. 
16. Bournemouth—v. Hampshire. 
23. Canterbury— v. Kent. 
27. Worcester—v. Gloucestershire. 
30. Lord's — r. Middlesex. 


YORKSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


Harrogate—r. Essex. 
Bradford —r. West Indians. 
Barnsley—Second XI. e. Surrey Second XI. 
9. Birmingham—te. Warwickshire. 
13. Leeds—v. Middlesex. 
18. Kennington Oval—Second XI. v. Surrey Second XI. 
15. Norwich—Second XI. v Norfolk. 
16. Cheltenham—v. Gloucestershire, 
20. Harrogate—Second XI. v. Lancashire Second XI. 
20. Taunton—rv. Somerset. 
23. Brighton —r. Sussex. 
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GEORGE FRRDERICK CASTLE (age 16), 123 Plimsoll 
Road, Finsbury Park, N. 


WILLIAM JOHN SCOTT (age 16), 42 Brook Street, 


Carlisle, Cumberland. 
Prizes—25. 6d. each. 


ROBERT BLACKIE (age 17), 22 Trinity Crescent, Trinity, 


Leith, N.B. 
CHARLES T. Baxrek (age 28), 7 Woodstock Street, 
Cauuing Town, E. 


CERTIFICATES. 
{Names stand in order of merit.) 


Thomas L. Hastie, 118 Onslow Drive, Denni«toun,' 
Glasgow ; George Thomas Browning, Waverley House, 
Albert Road, Ilford : Willium Hatch Harding, 32 Ince 
Green Laue. Higher Ince, Wigan: W.Caton Woodville, 
Oaklands, The Avenuc, Bushey, Herts : William James 
Causer, Wood End House, Erdington, near Birming- 
ham: Leonard Smith, The Oaks, Rcsebank, near Cape 
Town. C. C.; George James Endacott, 22 Parr Street, 
Newtown, Exeter; Walter C. Cather, 30 Sda. Nuova, 
Sliema, Malta; Charles Francis Angrave, 4 Boundary 
Rond, Aylestone Park, Leicester ; George P. Shaw, 
48 Summer Street, Belfast. Ireland; William John 
Allan, 29 Chapel Place, Erskine Street, Liverpool ; 
Thomas Rellow, Rhind Street, Bodmin, Cornwall; 
Ernest Charles Stokes. 36 Ambler Road, Finsbury 
Park. N.; Arthur Gordon Colman, 23 Albert Road, 
Brighton; Alfred Parsons, 4 Loughborough, Tiverton, 
Devon: Fred R. Robbins, Winsor House, Marine 
Parade, Barmouth ; Charles Harry Platt, 141 Vincent 
Road, Sheffield ; Harriot F. Whiteside, 88 Elgin Crescent, 
Notting Hill; Sidney Grapes, Grape Cottage, Potter 
Heigham, Great Yarmouth; Edith A. J. Wright, 
153 Upper Keunington Lune, Vauxhall, 8.E.: Ernest 
Brenchley, 107 Wilton Road, Sparkhill, Birmingham ; 
Herbert Frelerick Shave, 6 Warlock Road, Paddington, 
London, w.; Mildred J. Hall, 55 Clarendon Road, 
Lewisham, London, S. k.: Ernest Fred Sargeant, 36 
Mill Street, Macclesfield ; Henry Chatfield Sturton, 
17 Handen Road, Lee, Kent. s.k.: Evelyn Nicholls, 
18 Rokeby Avenne, Redland, Bristol; Edward Arthur 
Maunder, 86 Tyrwhitt Road, Brockley, S. k.; Robert 
Morrison, 51 Romilly Road, Finsbury Park, London, 
N.; Frederick Rayward Duce, 3 Carysford Road, 
Stoke Newington, London, N.; Binodbehari Senroy, 
10 Sadanund Bazar, Benares City, N.W.P. India; 
Hugh C. Macdonald, Purry Sound, Ontario, Canada ; 
Wilfred Walter, 45 'May flower Road, Clapham, R.W. 
G. Richards, Ashford Clumps, near Staines; Henry 
Sennett, Surrey Hills, Melbourne, Australia ; George 
Powell, 1 St. John's Church Road, Homerton, "London, 
N. k.; Perey W. Rayner, 133 Fonthill Road, Finsbury 
FE N.; Harry Butler, '36 Clevedon Street, Liverpool, 

: Frauk Girling, Raby Street. Board Schools, Byker, 
Néwcastle-on-T y ue; Mabel Rboda White. M 
House, Richboro, Ash, Dover; Margaret Hanley, 8 
Camac Place, Crumlin Road, Dublin; ; Jolin Augustus 
Adams, Fernleig, Great Wigston, near Leicester; 
Everest Windsor, 40 Weston Street, Great Lever, 
Bolton, Lancashire ; Jesse Francis Schneider, 4 Reser- 
voir Road, Brockley, London, «E. ; Russell Alexander. 
29 Maryport Street, Devizes, W ilts; James A. Davies, 
81 Cumberland A venue, Sefton Park, Liverpoo! ; Eliza 
Jordan, Walmer Lodge, S. Michael, Barbados, B.W.I. ; 
Agnes Christian Wood, Bracmure, Berkstall, Leeds ; 
Herbert Luscombe, c/o Miss Reitz, Hepe Miil, Gardens, 
Cane Town, South Africa; F. J. Hunt, 15 Ettington 
Road, Aston, Birmingham; H. Clifford Hollis, Moor- 
lands College, Westbourne, Bournemouth; F. H. 
Middleton, St. Augustine's College, Maidstone ; George 
Lee Parkhurst, 618 Rochdale Road, Manchester; John 
Hayes, 23 Haden Street, Hillsbro, Sheffield, Yorkshire ; 
Herbert J. Boden, 82 Beechdale Road, Brixton Hill, 
London, S.w.: James Baillie, 1 Queensferry Street, 
Edinburgh : William Cooper Street, Gardner's Drive, 
Newsham Park, Liverpool; Jessie M. Browton, Park 


Gate, The Avenue, Bushey, Herts; Herbert Young, 27 
Aberdeen Road. Highbury. N.; G. H. Langley, c/o 
Mrs. Dobson Senior, Constitution Row, Uitenhage, 
C. C.: William S. Lee, 4 St. John's Hill, Tenby, South 
Wales; Frederick Thomas Chappell, 1 Gordon Gardens, 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY CLUB. 
(Twenty-Seconp ANNUAL SERIES. 


. Newcastle — 2. Staffordshire. 


. Newcastle—ve. Norfolk. 
n Newcastle—ct. Durham. 


" NOTTINGHAMSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


Nottingham —r. Leicestershire. 
“(Bank Holiday). Oval—c. Surrey. 
. Nottingham —pe, Middlesex. 

Chestertield—vc. Derbyshire. 

. Manchester —c. Lancashire. 


SOMERSETSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


. Bath—rc. Gloucestershire. 
. Taunton —t. Middlesex. 

. Taunton—ve. Sussex. 

. Taunton-—t. Kent. 

. Taunton —*. Yorkshire. 

. Taunton — v. Surrey. 


STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY CLUB. 


Newcastle—». Northumberland. 
In Staffordshire—v. Bedfordshire. 
In Staffordshire—r. Durham. 


[Continued from page 0655.) 


Pen and Ink Drawing. 


I announcing this subject we offered, it will be re- 
membered, PRIZE-MONEY to the amount of Two 
Guineas for the best half-dozen fancy letters. humorous 
or serious, drawn with pen and ink on a half-shect of 
note-paper. and suitable for initials to B. O. P.“ 
articles. The competition was to be opcn cqually to 
regular readers of all ages. 

Appended is our award, from which it will be seen 
that we have increased the prize-money offered, to 
cnable us to do full justice to all : 


Prizes—10s. 6d. each. 


WILLIAM DEANE (age 18 years), 10 Burton Crescent, 
w.c. 

Joux L. FALLON (age 19 years) 9 Upper Janemoun 
Sundays Well, Cork. i p i 


Prize—1s. 6d. 


RopERT HENRY ALDERSON (age 16 years), 9 Vine 
Terrace, Swires Road, Halifax, Yorkshire. 


Prizes—5s. each. 


JAMES MILLETT (age 17) 6 West Street, Buxton, 
Derbyahire. 


New Swindon, Wilts ; Herbert J. Walter, 2 Southwark 
Park Road, Bermondsey. 


Paper. 


GRAVEL (H. L.).—You are suffering from gravel, No 
self-treatment any avail. Sec a doctor at once, 


GOLDFINCH AND HEMP (H. G.).—Seeds of all kinds, but 
very little hemp. It is too stimulating, though 
birds like it. 

CaNARY (D. S. R.).—1. The goldfinch cock. 2. Plain 


black and white canary seeds, and at times egg and 
breadcrumb. 3. You will have nests to buy. 


Bap Harıts (H. A. K.).—Yes ; it will kill you in time, or 
drive you insane, Give it up at once, and pray God 
to help you. 


LLLI 


AUTOGRAPHS (Canada).— When you ask for an auto- 
graph, enclose stamped and addressed envelope. This 
is the least you can do. 


SUPRRFLUOUS Ham (D. O'N.).—You are silly, Dick. 
The more hair a man has the better, and depilateries 
are dangerous, What is the matter with the razor, 
anyhow ? 


ACHING (Anxious Reader).—The heartburn may be 
removed at once by a small teaspoonful of bicarbon- 
ate of soda; but your continued dyspepsia shows 
there is something radically wrong; so pray consult 
your doctor at once. 


Quack PiLLs (E. J. P. R.).—Don't take them. Oatmeal, 
fruit, the morning tub, and fresh air with exercise. 


A SWEET BREATH (F. H.).—You can't expect to have 
a very sweet breath at the age of 100. But, anyhow, 
use water reddened with permanganate of potash. 
You are lucky to have any teeth at all. 


DUMB BELIS, ETC. (Miserrimus).—Don't hurry nor 
worry, but keep a pure mind in a pure body. Exercise, 
bath, and fresh air, and no heart-destroving tobacco. 
Time enough to smoke when you are 153 years of age, 
more or less, 


HAND SHAKING (W. H. B.).—If your hand shakes at 
your early age you have been doing something you 
ought not to have done. Cold tub. 


A CHRONIC COLD (J. J. A.).—' The summer weather 
willset you to rights if you are not consumptive. 
Fresh air night and day. Take virol. 


EYE AFFECTED (Ceylon Lad).—Some slight brain 
lesion, as it came on so suddenly. It is most likely 
only functional, but consult an oculist if possible, 
No lotion of any use. It is in the nerve or retina. 


Nosk BLEEDING (R. O.).—Cotton wadding plugging, 
and bathiug the nose and front of the head in cold 
water thrice daily. No, don't cycle, 


gee I — . Cat ILL (W. M. R.).—1t is a kind of mange. Use 


ii 
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Examination Day.— Alas! 'twas but a Dream!” 
(Drawn for the * Doy Own Paper” by THOMAS DOWNEY.) 
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A Thoroughly Up-to-Day Story: 
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HE cquestrians practised at dawn. 

By the sea in front of the Bank, and 
protected from the latter by dense shrubbery, 
was a little mendow surrounded by a flat- 
topped dyke. In this pleasant spot old 
Bimby, who had drawn the banker's pony 
carriage for quite fifteen years, was spending 
his well-earned retirement. 

One fine April morning, long before 
Duldachy was awake, he was surprised at 
receiving a visit from three schoolboys. 
Being quite a gentleman from his upbringing 
and long connection with the Bank, he 
courteously approached the strangers, one 
of whom, Dembo by name, clambered on to 
his back. 

Staggered at such conduct, Bimby made a 
gudden and profound bow of remonstrance 
which etfectually got rid of Dembo. Hardly 
had the delighted steed recovered his normal 


position, than he was dismayed to find 
another rider, Doshie, astride of him. This 
was too bad, and he bowed again. But 


Doshie had seen Dembo's fall, so that was no 
good. 

Accordingly, Bimby drew himself up to 
his full height--on his hind lezs—and this 
promised better, but Doshte caught hold of 
the mane. Then the indignant horse 
paraded up and down the length of the field, 
and in this movement he was much en- 
couraged by the boys. So he thought he 
would run away from his tormentors, but 
this manwuvre appeared to be received too 
graciously. But, stop! He did so, and 
with a sigh of relief saw Doshie floundering 
in the grass. 

However, old Bimby did not know the 
stuff young Macbrogans were made of. 

He was immediately tackled by Doodle, 
and though it was a long time before Doodle 
bit the dust, the others took his place in 
turn, and by the time “practice ? was over, 
poor Bimby was feeling very weary and 
wishing he had never been born, at least in 
Duldachy, when lo! What was that? 
Carrots? Yes, fine big carrots. Last year's 
ones: never mind, they were very good, and 
such wlot of them, too! Well, well, what a 
beautiful morning it was, even if he was a 
leetle tired. 

Later in the day, Mr. Brown, the banker, 
said he was afraid dear old Bimby was 
breaking up, he looked so limp and languid. 
But so far from that being the ease, as the 
days crept on. Bimby actually became more 
lively and frolicsome. He was not so fat 
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an them "owling jackals?” cried 

y Corporal Crimps to his mate, Joe 
Roper, as they sat with others round the 
camp fire on a cold November night among 
the bleak mountains of Beluchistan. 

"Ear them?" replied. Roper. **'Them's 
the camp followers as yer. ken "ear, an' not 
the bloomin' Kahars as has nothin’ at all to 
ray for theveives.” 

“They smells the blood "fore they gits ‘old 
of it," returned Corporal Crimps with a mean- 
ing nod. 
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DEMDBO'S CIRCUS. 


By WII.LIAII C. SUTHERLAND, M.A., 
Author of © Dcuchary of the Machrogans," ctc. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“A steed! a steal of matchless speed!“ 


either, and at times was positively skittish. 
He soon got to know the boys well, and 
was terribly strong on carrots. 

Practice, of course, was governed by the 
state of the weather, which, on the whole, 
was good for this season of the year, and by 
the first week in May the boys could each 
stand barefooted on the horse's broad back 
as he careered round the meadow. They 
could leap on him from the ground as he 
cantered along ride sideways, face to tail, 
and even shape at an elementary Highland 
fling on his back. And Bimby, too, was 
beginning to have an idea of walking, trotting, 
and galloping at words of cominand, but he 
was not very well up in these subjects yet, it 
must be confessed. 

Dembo was anxious to leap through hoops, 
but Bimby took up such a firm position on 
the matter that the subject was dropped. 

Meanwhile Macallister had taken the flute 
band in hand, and as this at least was a 
perfectly legitimate undertaking it was openly 
stated that : a school band was ‘being formed. 
The recruits were not drawn solely from 
Dembo’s followers. though these new comers 
were not as yet initiated into the mysteries 
of the guild. 

Gencral interest was taken in the move- 
ment, and Sergeant Dafferty, of the Artillery, 
gave them an old kettle-drum, which Rob 
soon made as good as new, and even Dr. 
Macrae subscribed a guinea to the funds, 
expressing a hope at the same time that they 
would try and behave as gentlemen. This 
sum they promptly expended on more flutes, 
and under Rob the young musicians got on 
famously. 

These were busy times in good sooth ! 
What with their various “ practices," their 
work at school, and their work at home—for 
the townspeople were busy gardening, and 
potato-planting was an epidemic—the boys 
were getting quite stale with excitement and 
worry. And there was danger now in meeting 
at Macraw's shed. for the mysterious light 
seen so frequently in that dilapidated struc- 
ture had been the subject of comment. The 
more ignorant found an easy explanation in 
bodachean ruadh (hobgoblins); others sug- 
gested n forgotten murder there, or somewhere 
else; while a third party thought it was a 
matter for Jock Macraw to consider, and for 
nobody else. And here lay the chief peril. 
However, so far they had escaped detection, 
and the day for the Feuars Court was only a 
week off, 


A SAVAGE SENTRY. 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL JOHN MACGREGOR, 


Author of “ Through the Buffer State," * Toil and Travel,” ctc 


“Strikes me if they follows us long they 
gits plenty o' it, when we happens to git up 
with the 'eathen Patans.” 

“When we gets up! Seems as ’ard to get 
up wi! the ’eathens in this "ere rocks as to 
git up wi' a rat in a Whitechapel sowage 
drain." And therewith thoughts began to 
flit across Corporal Crimps’ brain of that 
happy quarter, the home of his childhood, 
though now so far away. 

The flying column was at the time in 
pursuit of biulmashes or marauders, who had 


A fortunate thing had happened for 
Dembo's peace of mind. He could not bear 
to think that Bimby should not take part in 
the procession, and he did not like to com- 
mand his services without permission. Not 
that Dembo's conscience was tender on the 
subject of borrowing, but for several reasons 
he was a favourite of Miss Brown's, the 
elderly sister and housekecper of Mr. Brown 
of the Bank. Now it fell out that on tho 
Saturday previous to the Feuars Court, Mis: 
Brown found Dembo in the field, talking to 
Bimby and making much of him. Her heart 
warmed more than ever to Dembo, and in the 
conversation that followed she remarked how 
Lvely Bimby had become of late. Denibo 
suggested a little occasional exercise for the 
horse, as it was simply eating its head off at 
present. He thought that es next Tuesday 
would be a school holiday he might, with 
advantage, take Bimby out for a run, and, to 
show how well he could ride, he leaped on 
the horse’s back with suspicious ease, and 
raced merrily down the meadow. 

This quite won Miss Brown's consent. 

“Why, I declare, George, old Dimby seems 
to know you," she said. 

“ Ishouldna wonder a bit, mum,” 
Dembo with a twinkle. 

* But you'll promise me you'll take great 
care of him, and let nobody else ride him. 
Im sure I don't know what Mr. Brown will 
say even to your riding him." 

„I'll walk him the whole way, mum, and 
there's not another boy in Duldachy will put 
a leg across his back,’’ said Dembo solemnly. 

The utmost delight was expressed by the 
artistes when informed of Dembo's lawful 
acquisition. Bimby alone would bestow an 
air of respectability on the procession. 
Why, it was almost the same as if Mr. 
Brown himself had consented to walk at 
their head! 

On Monday afternoon there was an 
immense amount of whispering in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth classes at the Academy, aud 
from the number of oaths taken. and 
pledges given, one could well have imagined 
that a Freemasons’ Lodge on a vast scale 
was being formed in that famous seminary. 
The general restlessness was so apparent 
that the irate doctor felt himself more 
justified than ever in proving to his pupils 
that there was nothing like leather. Put 
even in alfliction their spirits were irrepres- 
sible. 


replied 


(To be continued.) 


lately wrecked the small posta! and telegraph 
station at Khundutf, murdering the few 
Europeans in charge and quite a number of 
the natives. They had, moreover, looted 
everything on which they could lay hands. 
and retreated with their booty to their native 
fastnesses. 

It was for this reason that a couple of 
companies of the Fenshire Fusiliers with fifty 
rifles of the Lushai Irregulars were despatehed 
from Quetta, as various trespasses had been 
committed of late along the Hurnai line, 


while it was difficult to make out whether 

these raids had been committed by one party 

or by separate independent gangs. The 
khaber or intelligence that reached the ears 
of the political officer could not always be 
relied on. For when some maintained that 
the raids had no real political significance, 
others were as positive that they were insti- 

- gated by Bewukuff the Khan of Khelum, who 
was lately getting rather refractory in his 
relations with the Government of India, to 
which he owed feudal fealty. 

Sir Philip Philpots hesitated to call the 
Khan to question till such time as he 
possessed more definite information, though 
he was morally sure that the latter had 
something or other to do with the disturbed 
state of that portion of the country. What- 
ever State secrets he knew remained asfsuch 
between himself and his informers, till it 
was no longer possible to remain inactive 
after the cold-blooded murders that had 
lately occurred. 

The howls of jackals were not strange to 
the ears of Corporal Crimps or those of his 
friend. Onthe scorching plainsof Hindustan, 
on much more peaceful errands than this one, 
jackals had often been their constant com- 
panions o' nights, although during daylight 
it is doubtful whether either of these doughty 
soldiers could distinguish & jackal if he saw 
one. 

„They ovls louder fore a feast," continued 
Corporal Crimps. 

“ They shrieks,” complied his companion. 

* Div yer mind the long march from Sikri 
to Kharumbagh, when Sam Slumper an' Pat 
Hagan was stretched out wi’ the cholera an’ 
was buried in the sands, the mornin’ come 
nixt.“ 

“Made night ’ideous, as the scholards 
says. and the night come nixt there was 
none." 

* Stopped be'ind, as if they gits shoebites 
and falls to the rear." 

* Silence!" cried from behind the gruff 
voice of Sergeant Taylor. “ Fires out and 
turn in.” 

Therewith the men betook themselves to 
the shelter of their tents, and tried to slumber 
as best they could. It was well, indeed, that 
the fires were put out, as they were a 
dangerous element in attracting attention 
during the night, should any enemies happen 
to be hovering near, as they were likely 
enough to be. 

If there was any evil omen in the howls of 
jackals, it was not wanting on that occasion. 
But sometimes there mingled with them 
another species of howl, deeper, hoarser, and 
louder than the rest, and with which the ear 
of the corporal was not at all so familiar. 
He puzzted his brain for a long time as he 
quietly lay down on the bare ground, with 
his blanket and overcoat wrapped round him, 
and his rifle for & pillow, but could make 
nothing of the new tune. He had never 
heard it, he thought, or at any rate had 
never listened to it so attentively. He could 
10t ask his friend lying by his side, as strict 
lence was enjoined. But after a series of 
vain efforts, It's a bloomin’ higheena,” he 
riumphantly whispered to himself, and 
iaving obviously settled that point to his own 
atisfaction, Corporal Crimps fell fast asleep. 
sittle did he know what an important part 
hat same “higheena,” as he called it, was 
o play in his programme a little later 


n. 

The b¢dmashes had been reported to have 
ed in a certain direction, and shortly the 
ursuing column came across the ashes of 

camp fire that had only been recently 
bandoned, certainly within two or three 
avs before. But the tribesmen were such 
nomadic people that it was difficult to 
iy if the previous occupants were the party 
> urgently looked after. The guide for a 
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time could make nothing of it, as what little 
tracks were left soon disappeared among the 
harder rocks at the foot of the mountain, 
which was full of Ahuds and rifts too 
numerous to mention. 

Till at last the sharp eye of the corporal 
caught sight of a greasy rag of paper lying 
in a crevice of the rock against which he 
happened to be leaning. Looking at it a 
little more carefully, he was “scholard”’ 
enough, as he would himself say, to make 
out that it was not written in the kind of 
caligraphy which he had been taught so 
unsuccessfully in the Board school of Castle 
Alley. 

“ Sergeant," he shouted to his superior 
non- oom. Look yer 'ere. Ere's them 
'eathen johnnies 'idin' their bloomin' Koran 
in the rocks as if they was ashamed to see 
it.“ 

Sergeant Taylor took the serap, which was 
none of the cleanest or clearest, and was as 
much edified as he was before. But Jan 
Singh the interpreter was able to make some 
sense out of it, after a deal of guesswork 
and cogitation. According to him, the 
document purported: to have come fro:n 
some Ghazi of the name of Moolah Ali 
Khan, enjoining with much persuasion on 
some one whose name could not be de- 
ciphered, to join the party of the said 
Moolah for a combined attack on the out- 
post of Gharigar, which had only recently 
been established, to hold in check the tribes 
to which the late raiders epparently be- 
longed. 

Captain Pepler, who commanded the de- 
tachment, was not altogether satisfied with 
the interpretation. He was not so sure that 
Jan Singh was capable of reading the writing 
80 clearly as he pretended, or that it might 
not be entirely intended to lead them astray. 
Both he and Lieutenant Inglis, who com- 
manded the  Lushais, looked long and 
earnestly at it, holding it well in front of 
them as if the better to discern its uncouth 
curves and angles. But though Inglis had 
only lately passed the examination in 
Pushtu, the language of the country, ac- 
cording to the lower standard, he was quite 
incapable of fathoming the idiomatic depihs 
of this paper—a fact which nettled him not 
a little, as he rather prided himself on his 
linguistic attainments. 

* Orderly!’ cried Pepler at last. Send 
up Jan Singh, the interpreter, here, please." 

Jan Singh appeared accordingly. 

" Salaam, Huzoor," he said, as he rever- 
ently approached the small camp table at 
which the officers were sitting, and he 
bowed his head low to the ground with true 
Oriental politeness. 

* Now, Jan Singh, are you quite sure that 
you can make out the writing of these loochas " 
(robbers) ? 

“ Huzoor ka kushi” (as your Excellency 
pleases). 

* Well, Jan Singh, if I had my pleasure, I 
should have every man-jack of these bandras 
(monkeys) hanged on the nearest tree, as 
shooting is far too good for them. But our 
choice, you see, is not one of pleasure, but 
of expedieney. Should we then make tracks 
for the outpost of Gharigar, or follow on as 
we are?" 

" Huzoor, le& your slave speak. If the 
Huzoor makes for the Ghogra Pass, and if 
the loochas get there before, and perhaps be 
joined by the other loochas, the Huzoor can- 
not get through, as they will obstruct the 
passage." 

" And if we continue as we are, we can 
neither catch up the raiders nor yet save 
Gharigar.”’ 

„It is the safest though the longest way, 
and the Huzoor will catch the loochas in the 
open.” 

* Too good to hope for; and if they rush 
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Gharigar before we get up with them, thc 
game will be lost.” 

-“ Bohut Achcha (very good), Huzoor. 
But if the budmashes attack in the pass, it 
is very dangerous. The Huzoor’s slave has 
spoken." 

“ Dangerous!" repeated Captain Pepler. 
* What else are we here for? 

" Your Excellency's slave has spoken," 
was the only reply. It was decided then to 
proceed by means of forced marches through 
the dangerous Ghogra Pass, at the farther 
end of which waa placed the outpost of 
Gharigar for the purpose of protecting the 
entrance to it from a northerly direction. If 
the tribesmen intended to attack that post 
before the other party joined them, they 
would probably do so before the Fenshire 
Fusiliers could come up with them. But it 
was doubtful if they were strong enough to 
rush the position singlehanded, and that 
circumstance might cause a delay which 
might prove the safety of the post as well as 
the punishment of the marauders. 

At any rate, by reason of this greasy piece 
of paper, written in outlandish Pushtu, the 
original direction was abandoned, as the 
route was too roundabout for either catching 
up the raiders, or saving the post. 

A couple of evenings afterwards it had 
got quite dark as they were approaching 
their intended camping-ground at Maira 
Gorge, the southern entrance of the Ghogra 
Pass, through which they intended to force 
their way on the morrow, and through 
which the raiders had apparently done so 
already. 

On this last march Corporal Crimps had 
been placed on the rear guard. As the 
evening gloaming was coming on, the guard 
was rushed from behind by what afterwards 
turned out to be a few scouts of the enemy 
who were watching their movements. In 


` the mélée the corporal disappeared, and was 


apparently killed. 

By the time the muster was taken, and the 
corporal found missing, it had got too dark 
to make any search for either the wounded 
or slain, more especially that the enemy 
were sure to be hovering about, though it 
was not known how many. Great care was 
necessary in choosing an elevated camping- 
ground in order to resist any night attack 
that might be made, and it was impossible 
for the present to make any further search 
for the corporal, who was naturally given 
over for dead. 

Joe Roper refused to be comforted after 
the loss of his comrade, little thinking what 
fate might be in store for himself before 
many days were over. He was deeply im- 
pressed by the solemn silence prevailing. 
Not even the howl of the jackals could be 
heard, let alone the hyenas, and he guessed 
the reason why. The story of Corporal 
Crimps rose again fresh in his memory. Sleep 
forsook his eyes as it did those of the rest 
during that anxious night of watching and 
waiting. Butit was now nearly daybreak, 
and the men were arranged in little groups 
consuming their chota hazirz or little break- 
fast of hot coffee and bully beef, ready (as 
British soldiers ever are ready) to force the 
Ghogra Pass, whatever the rebel tribesmen 
would have to say to the contrary. 

Corporal Crimps had been fired at and 
missed on the previous evening, but had 
afterwards been knocked senseless by the 
butt of the flintlock the aim of whose muzzle 
had proved so defective. Meantime his 
assailant had received his desert in the form 
of a bullet from the corporal's rifle, which, 
however, proved too small to check his 
career all at once, till both these worthies 
fell side by side, and escaped all notice during 
the turmoil and confusion that instantly 
prevailed. 

Hence the surmise of Joe Roper concerning 
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the absence of the jackals from the neigh- 
bourhood of the camp that night. When his 
mate recovered consciousness, their hideous 
howls were the tirst sound to rouse him to a 
vague sense of his condition. There they 
were, yelling and snarling at him in groups, 
but as he was still alive they were afraid to 
attack, though getting bolder and bolder in 
that respect every moment. Indeed. they 
would have done so before, were it not that 
they found the bodies of some natives who 
had been killed in the scrimmage, and whose 
naked legs were the first to attract attention. 

But now they were coming on in real 
earnest, and Corporal Crimps was still too 
weak to offer them any material resistance, 
when protection arrived from a very unsns- 
pected quarter. As the jackals were closing 
on him more and more, now approaching 
and now retiring after the fashion of village 
curs at the sight of strangers, a fresh howl 
and a fresh beast of prey appeared on the 
scene, much to the horror of the poor cor- 
poral. The jackals retreated for a moment 
at the animal’s sudden rush, but, regaining 
confidence, immediately came on again, 
snarling and howling with renewed vigour. 

But the new arrival turned out a saviour 
in disguise, rushing at the jackals and im- 
mediately returning to the corporal's side, 
till at last it made overtures to lick his fauce 
like a dog in an outburst of real tenderness. 
Its breath was by no means of the flavour of 
otto of roses, and when the corporal's sense 
of smell had been duly restored along with 
his other faculties, ugh! the foul fautor was 
at first nearly taking his own breathaway. But 
instead of this it really roused him, like 
spirits of hartshorn, to a due sense of his 
awkward surroundings. 

Gradually he was able to sit up with his 
back against the rock beside which he had 
fallen. And as he did so a sudden impres- 
sion passed over his torpid brain that he had 
heard that howl and that snarl on some 
previous occasion, or some vocal harmonies 
exceedinglv like them. 

* Why," he blurted to himself at last, ** it's 
a blooming higheena, as I'm a livin’ sodger.” 
And so it was a hywna to whom he practically 
owed his life, thongh he did not realise the 
fact at that particular time. 

On the contrary be was rather terrified, as 
he expected every moment to be torn to 
pieces by the new arrival. The night was 
clear and cloudless, and the stars seemed to 
look down upon him with cold pitiless eyes. 

What could he do? Fortunately he had 
not lost much blood by the blow that rather 
ztunned than wounded him. But there was 
an ugly swelling on his left temple, and his 
head felt giddy when he tried to raise it. 
His throat was parched with a burning thirst 
us he recovered consciousness, and he felt 
for the water-bottle slung by his side, which 
had been filled with wholesome refreshing 
coflee before starting in the morning. 

Now Corporal Crimps was one of those 
vallant British soldiers who combined in his 
person the pluckiest of spirits with the most 
temperate habits of life. He had been on too 
many marches to forget that the more one 
drinks the more one desires to drink. He 
had seen some of his more thouvhtless com- 
rades quite incapacitated before the hard 
day's work was over by drinking at every 
brook they passed on the way, not to speak 
of the dangers of cholera, guinea-worm, and 
all the other clouds of evils that make their 
home in the staznant waters of Asiatic 
countries. 

For his part, on the contrary, he was wisely 
in the habit of reserving the contents of his 
water-bottle for matters of urgency, or at any 
rate till the greater portion of the fatigue was 
over. These habits of moderation and 
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temperance were now to be amply rewarded. 
He found his water-bottle of cold cotfee like 
the lamps of the wise virgins—ready when 
called for. 

He held it for a moment in his trembling 
hand, and then swigzed off nearly the half 
of it in one glorions draught, with a relish 
that the most contirmed wine-bibber might 
wellenvy. He felt his spints returning like 
those of a giant refreshed. A snack from 
his knapsack materially helped his restora- 
tion, and it was not long before Corporal Jim 
Crimps was the bold British soldier that he 
was before. 

ilis rifle was lying within a few feet of 
him. In the confusion nobody had appa- 
rently seen him fall, or perhaps had lived to 
tell the tale. His knapsack was also nearly 
full of cartridges, so that. given a fair field 
and no favour, Corporal Jim Crimps of the 
Fenshire Fusilicrs was by no means a man 
to be sniffed at. But what to do or where to 
go was quite beyond his comprehension. He 
scratched his  elose-cropped round head 
earnestly, as deep thinkers like Corporal 
Jim Crimps are in the habit of scratching 
when greatly engrossed in an absent-minded 
quandary. 

He reflected that if the 'eathen Catch- 
ein-alivers," as he called them, should discover 
him philandering with, jackals in this odd 
fashion, his life would not be worth an hour’s 
purchase. The jackals themselves were 
getting more and more aggressive, despite 
the devotion of his unlooked-for sentry, which, 
for anything he knew to the contrary, might 
only be playing the part of the dog-in-the- 
manger comedy, in order to claim him entirely 
for his own. But armed once again with his 
pet rifle and bayonet fixed, and being re- 
freshed with the revivifying beverage spoken 
of, Corporal Crimps began to trudge. 

“Left, right,” he cheeringly ejaculated to 
himself. „ Corporal Crimps ain't dead yet." 

He was by no means sure of his direction. 
But he knew that his only chance of life was 
to catch up the column again. With his 
miniature toy compass which he was wearing, 
and with which every soldier should really 
be provided in jungle or mountain warfare, 
he took his bearings as best he could. The 
Dubba-Khot mountain to his left and the 
precipitous trap-rock cliffs at the entrance of 
the Maira Gorge were distinetly in. view in 
the gloaming of vesterday—if it was yester- 
day, he thought to himself with a sudden 
shudder of despair—and before that violent 
rush that stretched him senseless on the 
ground. 

As he moved on—not very briskly it must 
be confessed, even in spite of his resolution 
-- the juckals became mere importunate than 
ever. notwithstanding all that his strange 
sentry, could do to keep them in check, 
following faithfully at his heels like a trained 
Newfoundlander. Nearer and nearer they came 
in w series of rushes and retreats, till one of 
them at last made a snap at his leg, which 
would have much better graced the kilts of a 
Highland regiment than the putties he wore. 
But the tes were more serviceable on 
this occasion by protecting his flesh from the 
fangs of his foul assailants. Corporal 
Crimps, though he could endure any amount 
of their howling vituperations, was not at all 
prepared to put up with personal assault. 
Woe, indeed, to him who ventured to tread 
on the tail of his coat or snap at his twisted 
putties, when his dander was in the as- 
cendant. 

* Ye warlets ! " he shouted, as he levelled 
his rifle-- thinks as ye ‘ave a carcass, div 
yer M 33 

Rang! went the rifle, and lifeless on the 
ground lay a presumptuous offender. Then 
began the howling in earnest, as the jackals 


crowded round and furiously attacked him 
in every direction. Fortunate it was for 
him that his bayonet was fixed and his pouch 
not empty, as bang alternated with point, 
and point with bang. Yet still they came. 

“Far them ’eathen firin’ in the rear?“ 
observed Joe Roper, startled from his reflec- 
tions about the fate of his comrade. 

„No. 2 Company, fall in!" suddenly burst 
on their ears from their company commander. 
"Fix bayonets, shoulder hms. Right half 
turn, by the left-—m-a-a-a-rch, march at 
ease!“ 

And with the words March at ease" 
Company No. 2 was promptly on the way to 
oppose the coming foe. Before they had 
gone very far the dawn had dappled into 
grey, though objects in the distance were 
still wrapped in the haze of the early morn. 
Another flash and another bang from the 
enemy in the rear, responded to by a Whole 
volley from the warlike company, which 
apparently silenced the fire of the enemy. 

* No. 2 Company, march, double!” was 
the next order. And lucky it waa that they 
did double without any further firing. For 
there they found the doughty Corporal 
Crimps lying on the ground, severely, 
though not fatally, wounded by his own 
comrades, with dead and dying jackals all 
around him, while by his side stood his 
faithful ally, the hyena, without a scratch. 
In fact, the whole of that volley, with the 
single unfortunate exception that pierced 
Corporal Crimps’s shoulder, passed entirely 
overhead by reason of that puzzling enigma 
of field firing, the want of a range ready- 
reckoner. 

Needless to say. there was great rejoicing 
on discovering the corporal still alive, or 
that every care was taken of his strange 
companion, which allowed itself to be 
captured without further demur. The 
column entered the Maira Gorge and forced 
the Ghovra Pass that same day, after much 
opposition from the enemy’s scouts that had 
already attacked the rear guard, in order to 
impede its progress till their own friends 
had joined for their intended attack on the 


outpost. But their opposition and strategy 
had proved unsuccessful. For by daybreak 
on the morrow the flying column 


encountered the full strength of the raiders, 
who had just managed to join hands before 
delivering their preconcerted attack. Great 
was the slaughter among the enemy, while 
not a few valuable lives were lost on our 
side. But the outpost of Gharigar was 
saved. 

Much to his distress, Corporal Crimps was 
too severely wounded to take any part in 
the final engagement, and when the 
butcher’s bill was made out after the action 
poor Joe Roper wus found among the slain, 
after performing prodigies of valour, his 
last words being about his mate Crimps and 
the jackals. Among the prisoners was 
found the Khan of Khelum himself, who 
afterwards turned out to be the mysterious 
Moolah Ali Khan who wrote the damaging 
note that was so opportunely discovered. 
He has since been deposed from his ghaddi, 
or throne, and is now “doing time” for all 
his life as a State prisoner of the 
Government of India. 

The flying column met with an 
enthusiastic reception on joining head- 
quarters, more especially that the Khan had 
been caught red-handed. And in due 
course the Fenshire Fusiliers reverted to 
their Indian station. carrying with them the 
most unique regimental pet that ever 
followed Her Majesty's colours, and on 
account of which, indeed, the gallant corps 
itself has ever since been dubbed “ the Heera- 
wallas," by their fellow exile soldiers in India. 
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; WILLIAM J. HYPPERBONE; 


r anyone appeared less indicated by nature 
for the forty-seventh square, State of Penn- 
sylvania, for Philadelphia, the chief city of the 
. State, the most important city in the Union 
. after Chicago and New York, it was assuredly 
this Tom Crabbe, brute by nature and boxer 
by trade. But instead of Max Real, Harris 
T. Kymbale, or Lizzie Wag, all capable of 
. admiring the magnificence of this metropolis, 
. it was this stupid being who had been sent 
. there with his trainer. Never could the 
. deceased member of the Eccentric Club have 
. foreseen that. 
It could not be helped, however. The 
. teetotum had spoken in the early hours of 
May 31. Twelve by six and six had been 
. sent by wire from Chicago to Cincinnati, 
and the second player had to take measures 
l E UIAM leaving the ancient Porko- 
polis. 
“Yes, Porkopolis!" exclaimed John 
Milner in a tone of the deepest contempt. 
"The day the celebrated Tom Crabbe was 
honouring it with his presence its population 
were going in crowds to this disgusting cattle 
show! To the pig the whole public atten- 
tion was directed, and there was not a single 
cheer for the champion of the New World ! 

Well, let us pocket Hypperbone's big bag, 
and I will know how to be avenged! ” 

How to effect this vengeance John Milner 
would have been embarrassed to explain. 
And under any circumstances it depended 
on his winning the game. And that is why 
Tom Crabbe, in conformity with the instruc- 
tions in the telegram received that morning, 
had to take the train for Philadelphia. 

He had ten times enough time to do tne 
journey. The States of Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania adjoin. As soon as the eastern frontier 
of one is passed you are in the other. 
Between the two cities there are hardly 600 
miles, and there were several routes for the 
travellers to choose between. "Twenty hours 
would suftice for the journey. Here was 
zood fortune, such as did not fall to Commo- 
lore Urrican, and would not be envied by 
he young painter, or the “ Tribune " reporter 
n search of long distances, 

But John Milner did not complain, as he 
lid not intend to stay a day longer than he 
ould help in this city, so partial to pheno- 
nena of the porcine race. When he stepped 
nto the train he contemptuously shook the 
ust off his feet. No one had taken any 
otice of Tom Crabbe’s presence at Cin- 
innati, no one had come to interview him 
t his hotel in Covington, and the post-office 
as deserted when he presented himself to 
ceive Tornbrock’s telegram. But, thanks 
| his spin of twelve, he had gone three 
juares ahead of Max Real, and was a 
uare ahead of the masked man. 

This time public attention would not be 
verted from him. He would return the 
an of the day. John Milner would know 
w to bring bim into the light and force 
e great city to take some notice of the 
rsonage who held so considerable a place 
the pugilistie world of North America. 

It was about ten o'clock in the evening 

May 31 that Tom Crabbe made his entry 
o the City of Fraternal Love," in which 

and his trainer passed their first night 
'ognito. 

[n the morning John Milner would see 
w the wind blew. Did it blow from a 
d quarter? and had it blown the name of 
. illustrious boxer to the banks of the 


aware? 
us was his custom, John Milner had left 
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Author of * Captain Len Guy," * Simon Hart," etc. etc. 


Tom Crabbe at the hotel after taking the 
necessary measures with regard to the two 
breakfasts. 

This time, again, as at Cincinnati, he had 
not entered their names and vocations in the 
visitors’ book. A walk through the city 
seemed advisable. As the result of the last 
spin had been known since the evening 
before, he might discover if the populace 
were interested in Tom Crabbe's arrival. 

You can walk through a town of the third 
or fourth rank in a few hours, but here was 
an agglomeration comprising the suburbs of 
Manaynak and Germanstown, Camden and 
Gloucester, containing 200,000 houses and 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—A CHALLENGE, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


Fairmount Park, a bit of country of 3,000 
acres on the banks of the Schuylkill, in 
which the ravines have retained their wild 
aspect. 

In any case, during this first day John 
Milner could only visit that part of the town 


‘situated on the right bank of the Delaware, 


and he went along towards the west, follow- 
ing the Schuylkill, an aflluent of the river 
flowing from north-west to south-east. On 
the other side of the Delaware extends New 
Jersey, one of the small States of the Union, 
to which belong the suburbs of Camden and 
Gloucester, which, for want of bridges, com- 
municate with the city by ferry-boats. 


A poster had been put up by a rival." 


1,100,000 people. Lying from north-east to 
south-west along the course of the Delaware, 
Philadelphia is about eighteen miles in 
length, and its area is large, owing to the 
Philadelphians living in their own houses. 
Enormous buildings, with hundreds of 
ienants, as in Chicago and New York, are 
rare there. It is pre-eminently the city of 
* home." 
The city is, in fact, immense, magnificent 
also, open, airy, regularly built, with some of 
the streets & hundred feet wide. It has 
houses with frontages of brick and marble, 
trees that have survived since the sylvanian 
epoch, gardens kept up luxuriously, squares, 
parks—and one of the largest in the States, 


It was not on this day that John Milner 
traversed the centre of the city, frora which 
radiate the principal arteries, around the 
Town Hall, a vast edifice of white marble, 
built at the cost of millions, the tower , of 
which, when it is finished, will support an 
enormous statue of William Penn 600 feet 
in the air. i " 

If during his sojourn in the city John 
Milner could not help noticing its monu- 
ments, he never thought of looking for them. 
He had not come to see Philadelphia. He 
was not expected to paint pictures, like Max 
Real, or write articles, like Harris T. Kymbale. 
His business was to take Tom Crabbe where 
the last spin obliged him to present himself. 
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But he intended to get something out of the 
trip for the benefit of Tom Crabbe, in case 
he did not win the sixty millions of dollars, 
and was obliged to continue his trade. 

Patrons of this kind of sport were not 
wanting in Philadelphia, where there are 
hundreds of thousands of workmen in the 
various metal mines, in the machine shops, 
in the refineries, the chemical works, the 
textile factories—more than six thousand 
manufactories of all sorts—and also the 
labourers in the harbour trades employed by 
the exporters of coal, petroleum, grain, and 
manufactured articles, the shipping business 
being only second to that of New York. 

Yes, Tom Crabbe would be estimated at 


Waiting for the Arrival of the Next Telegram. 


his true value among these people, by whom 
the physical qualities are more thought of 
than the intellectual ones. And even among 
the other classes claiming to be superior, 
how many gentlemen might not be found 
who knew how to appreciate a good straight 
hit from the shoulder and the dislocation of 
a jawbone in a scientific manner! 

John Milner noticed, with real satisfaction, 
that the market-place, which is said to be 
the largest in the world, was not devoted to 
a cattle show. In this particular his com- 
panion had no rival to fear as at Cincinnati, 
and the indigo flag would not have to be 
lowered before the majesty of a phenomenal 

ig. 
On this subject John Milner was relieved 
from anxiety at the very beginning. The 
Philadelphia newspapers had announced, 
with a good deal of fuss, that Pennsylvania 
might expect the approaching arrival of the 
second partner during the coming fortnight. 
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The agencies had begun to make a stir, and 
Tom Crabbe had risen in the list owing to his 
being in front of his competitors, and requir- 
ing only two lucky turns to win, etc., etc. 

And when next day Tom Crabbe was taken 
through the more frequented streets by his 
trainer, he would have had every reason to 
be satisfied with himself if he had only been 
able to read. 

Everywhere were huge posters, as big as 
those about the pig at Cincinnati, with the 
name of the second player in letters a foot 
high, and marks of exclamation escorting it 
like » guard of honour, to say nothing of the 
handbills distributed by the vociferous 
agents of the bookmakers. 
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TOM CRABBE! TOM CRABBE!! 
TOM CRABBE!!! 


THe Fawovs Tom CRABBE, 
CHAMPION OF THE New Wor.p!!! 
Tue Great FAVOURITE OF THE HYPPERBONE 
March!!! 

Tom Crabbe, who has beaten Fitzsimmons 
and Corbett ! 


TOM CRABBE! 
Who is beating Real, Kymbale, Wag, Urrican. 
and XKZ!!! 
Tom CRABBE, WHO Leaps!!! 


Tom Crabbe, who is but sixteen squares 
from the end! 


Tom CRABBE, WHO WILL Hoist THE INDIGO 
Flad oN THE HEIGUTS or ILLINOIS!! 


Tom Crabbe is within our walls!!! 


THREE CHEERS FOR TOM 
CRABBE!!!! 


aper. 


It will be understood how proud was John 
Milner when he exhibited his conquering 
hero in the streets of Philadelphia, in the 
principal squares, at Fairmount Park, and 
in the market-place. What revenge for the 
vexations of Cincinnati! What a pledge of 
final success ! 

But on the 7th, amid this delirious joy, 
John Milner had a spasm of the heart, pro- 
voked by the following unexpected incident. 
It was the prick of the pin that threatened 
to burst the balloon before it rose in the air. 

A poster, no less enormous, had been put 
up by a rival, if not an opponent in the 
Hypperbone match. 


CAVANAUGH versus CRABBE. 


Who was Cavanaugh? Oh, he was well 
known in the city. He was a prize-fighter - 
of renown, who three months before had been 
beaten in a memorable contest by Tom 
Crabbe in person, without having been able 
to obtain his revenge, in spite of his per- . 
sistent attempts. And these words on the 
poster below the name of Cavanaugh: 


CHALLENGE FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP! 
CHALLENGE !! CHALLENGE !!! 


It must be admitted that Tom Crabbe had - 
something else to do than to reply to this 
provocation, and that was to quietly wait 
for the approaching spin. But Cavanaugh— 
or rather those who were pitting him against - 
the champion of the New World—did not 
intend to be replied to in that way. Who could 
say if it were not the move of some opposi- - 
tion agency to stop the most advanced of 
the players ? 

John Milner should have shrugged his 
shoulders. Tom Crabbe’s partisans even. 
came to tell him to despise a challenge which . 
was clearly put forward from interested 
motives. 

But, on the one hand, John Milner knew 
the indisputable superiority of his man 
over Cavanaugh, and, on the other, he made 
this reflection: if at the end Tom Crabbe; 
did not win the game, if he were not enriched . 
by the millions of the will, if he did not 
continue to fight in publie, would he not. 
lose his reputation for having refused this 
revenge demanded under such peculiar 
circumstances ? 

In short, after a fresh lot of posters, more 
provoking still, and going so far as to 
impeach the honour of the champion of the 
New World, there could be read on the walls 
of Philadelphia: 


Tur CHALLENGE ACCEPTED! 
CRABBE versus CAVANAUGH !! 


We can imagine the effect ! 

What! Tom Crabbe going to fight! Tom 
Crabbe at the head of the * Seven," going to 
risk his position in a pugilistic encounter ! 
Had he forgotten in what game he was 
engaged? Well, yes! "Besides," said 
John Milner to himself, “it is not à jaw 
knocked out or an eye knocked in that 
will prevent Tom Crabbe resuming his route 
and making a good figure in the Hypperbone 
match!“ N 

But it so happened that, as meetings oí 
this nature are forbidden, even in America, 
the Philadelphian police interfered and 
threatened the heroes with fine and imm- 
prisonment if the fight took place. To be 
confined in the Western Penitentiary, Where 
the prisoners are obliged to learn a musica | 
instrument and play on it all day long — 
and what a lovely concert it must be wath 
the mournful accordion heard above all !—- 
would not, it is true, be a very severe 
penalty, but the detention would mean the 
impossibility of starting on the day name«i, 
and to expose himself to the same delay as 
Hermann Titbury had fallen a victim to in 


Maine. 


But there remained & method of pro- 
cedure without fear of the sheriff. Would 
it not do to go to some spot in the district 
and keep the place and time secret, so as to 
settle this great question of the champion- 
ship outside Philadelphia ? 

This is what was done. Only the seconds 
of the two boxers and a few amateurs of 
so-called high respectability were informed 
of the arrangements. 

The preliminaries being arranged, the 
provocations by poster were put an end to, 
and the rumour spread about that the 
meeting would not take place till after the 
match — which might lead people to believe 
it would not take place at all. 

But, all the same, on the 9th, about eight 
o'clock in the morning, in the small town of 
Arondale, some thirty miles from Philadel. 
phia, & certain number of people found 
themselves together in a room secretly hired 
for the event. 

Photographers and  cinematographists 
accompanied them, so as to preserve for 
posterity every phase of the enthralling con- 
test. 

Among the personages figured Tom Crabbe, 
in fine form, with his arms about on the 
level with his adversary’s head, and 
Cavanaugh, though less in height, just as 
broad of shoulder, and exceptionally strong 
—both men good for twenty or thirty rounds 
at the least. The first was looked after by 
John Milner, the second by his private 
trainer. Amateurs and professionals sur- 
rounded them, eager to criticise the action 
and effect of these two machines of two fist. 
power each. 

But scarcely had the men squared up to 
one another than there appeared on the 
scene the Sheriff of Arondale, Vincent Burck, 
accompanied by a Methodist minister, the 
Rev. Hugh Hunter. Accidentally hearing of 
had waa taking place, they had both hurried 
down to the scene to stop the degrading en- 
counter, one in the name of Pennsylvanian 
law, and the other in the name of a higher 
law. 

Naturally they were not well received, 
either by the champions, or their friends, or 
the spectators. They tried to speak, but no 
one would allow them to be heard. They 
tried to separate the combatants, and were 
thrust back. What could they do against 
these muscular men, who secmed strong 
enough to send them rolling twenty feet with 
a back-hander ? 

Doubtless the two interlopers had 
the strength of their official position. They 
represented the authorities, terrestrial and 
celestial, but they had not got the police, 
who are usually in attendance, to help 
them. 

So Tom Crabbe and Cavanaugh again put 
up their fists. 

* Stop!" shouted Vincent Burck. 

* Take care! " shouted Hugh Hunter. 

No notice was taken, and a few feints were 
made, and—well—and then ensued a scene 
that provoked the surprise and then the ad- 
miration of those who were its witnesses. 

Neither the sheriff nor the clergyman was 
tall or of much breadth—they were thin, 
little men. But what they had not in 
strength they had—or seemed to have—in 
suppleness, address, and agility. 

In a moment they were on the two boxers. 
John Milner, trying to keep back the minister, 
received such a smack in the face that sent 
him staggering on to the ground, where he 
remained half dazed. 

The next moment Cavanaugh was gratified 
with a nasty knock the sheriff administered 
to his left eye, while Mr. Hunter performed 
the like kind office for Tom Crabbe’s right 
eve. 

The two professionals turned on their 
assailants, who, in dodging their attacks, 
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capered and jumped about like monkeys, and 
luckily escaped unhit. The crowd began 
to applaud, and then to cheer. 

A moment afterwards the police rushed 
in, and the whole assembly - principals, 
seconds, and spectators— cleared out at a 
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run, leaving the field to the sheriff and tho 
minister. 

And John Milner, with a swollen cheek, led 
back Tom Crabbe to Philadelphia. And 
there they hid their shame in their rooms, 
waiting for the arrival of the next telegram. 


( To be continued.) 
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WHAT CAME OF MALAHIDE’S CATCH: 
A SCHOOL CRICKET STORY. 
By H. Hervey. 


were all in a fever; for this Suturday we 
were to have the first practice of the season 
on our ground. Of course we had been 
“playing at playing" cricket for some 
weeks; stumps chalked on the palings; 
balls of all but the regulation kind; bats, 
any old unspliced, unserved affairs: such 
was the material wherewith we contented 
ourselves as pis allers for the real article. 
To-day, however, we went into the class rooms 
in flannel trousers; while cricket bags, 
spiked shoes—all five elevens wore them — 
and other matters put out ready in the big 
hall, betokened the soul-inspiring fact that 
cricket had at last come round again. 
Dinner was over; we had donned our 
blazers ; our caps peeped from our pockets 
—we never appeared in the streets without 
our mortar-boards— and we were anxiously 
awaiting the advent of Messrs. Single and 
Brunswick, the two ushers who would convoy 
us, when Mallet, our first eleven and college 
Captain, came out moodily from the House 
and announced “no play" that afternoon! 
Old Tredway, our ground-keeper, had hurried 
up at the last moment to say that the field 
would be all the better for another few days’ 


“settling time, " that the turf patching had 
not caught " yet, and it would be a pity to 
cut it up to-day; but that early in the week 
he would engage to have all five pitches in 
perfect readiness. 

We were keenly disappointed ; but soon 
set about making the best of it; and I was 
thinking of joining in a game of tip-and-run 
in the gravelled playground, when Malahide, 
one of my eleven, accosted me. 

“ Don't go in for that rot, Hervey,” said 
he, but come along with me.“ 

„Where to? I asked, re- hustling into my 
half-shed blazer. 

“Oh, anywhere, for a jolly good rantble. 
Look at the day; the country will be glorious. 
We'll have something to eat somewhere, and 
if we get too far we'll try and strike a rail- 
way station, and return by train; we've got 
the tin.” 

True; tip.and run, with makeshift kit on 
a gravelly playground, is a poor business at 
best. It wasan ideal spring day, and we had 
duly received our week's pocket.money. I 
jumped at the proposal, jumped away to the 
dormitory, jumped out of my tlannels, jumped 
into everyday togs, and in another jump 
or two we were out and away. I must 
mention that, unless in parties of more than 
six, all good-conduct boys had full liberty on 
half-holidays. 

“Tell you what," said my chum, let's 
take an entirely new direction: if we keep 
due west we shall be sure of striking the 
branch railway and get to n station ; the fare 
back won't be much more than sixpence.” 

Iagreed, and, putting our best foot foremost, 
we soon cleared the town, breasted a hill, 
and found ourselves on some hitherto unex- 
plored downs, where, quitting the high road, 
we faced west and cut across country. After 
travelling for & couple of miles or so, we 
came upon the fencing that delimitated a 
park-like domain—a typical * stately home 
of England." Turning off and skirting the 
fence, we began to catch glimpses of the 
mansion peeping out from among the “tall 
ancestral trees with which the place was 
wooded. Proceeding yet farther, the timber 
thinned, and now the sight that met our eyes 
brought us to an involuntary stand still. A 
splendid expanse of turf, half lawn, half 
field; à gay striped marquee facing us, in 
which were seated or moving about a number 
of well.dressed people of both sexes, and 
among them many young fellows in various- 
coloured blazers. Out on the pitch more 
towards us stood the wickets, and two men 
with pot, brush, and batten, were putting thc 
finishing touches to the creases. Evidently 
a game was about to commence or re- 
commence —8 conclusion which you may be 
sure appealed to our sympathies, and rooted 
us to the spot. 

„Let's wait and see how they shape," said 


- Malahide. 


“Rather! but remember we've to foot it 
yet to the station, wherever that may be." 

“ Bother the station !—it’s sure to be all 
down hill, and we can ‘ streak’ the distanco 
in no time."' 
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„All right; but look!” I added, as the 
men came out to field, surely we know 
those colours, Malahide !” alluding to the 
blazers which the still somewhat keen air 
caused the players to retain. 

" Eton, several of them," muttered my 
chum. “The chap with the leg guards 
is an Harrovian." 

“ Yes, so are the two coming this way—for 
square and long leg." 

* Who's the fellow going to take first over? 
—a Wykehamite? " 

“A Wykehamite he is, sure enough; and 
see there ! continued Malahide eagerly, as 
more of them came out, including the two 
batsmen. ‘ Why, if they're not Marlburians, 
those two jawing together by the tent! ” 

„And of the bats, one’s a Cliftonian and 
the other a Londoner! All the swell‘ publics’ 
seem represented! Whoever can they be?“ 

* Rich folks, you may be sure; relatives of 
the people of the house." 

"But how can these fellows get away 
during term time?“ 

“Oh, they're not tied down like we are, 
don't you fret; plenty of money will do 
anything. It'sacomingof age, or something 
of that kind, to attend which your young 
moneyed chaps find no difficulty." 

As we conversed, events developed on the 
ground. It was a full side game; we heard 
them agree that the paling would constitute 
the boundary in our direction ; and one or 
two other questions settled, the play began. 

We soon admitted their form to be first 
class—naturally enough, for they were public- 
school men, the cricketing talent associated 
with whom was as household words to every 
boy who knew a bat from a brick. They 
were all young fellows of from fifteen to 
nineteen or so, and addressed each other by 
their Christian names. We two constituted 
the only outside spectators; they took no 
notice of us, and beyond long leg, who stood 
à few yards to our front, no one appeared to 
have even * spotted " us. He—long leg -a 
good-looking chap of about Malahide's age. 
turned and regarded us once or twice, but 
that was all. 

The bowling was excellent; the fielding 
superb; the batting cautious and brilliant; 
we became simply enthralled; our hearts 
were with them, and we followed the game 
with the deepest interest. Wickets fell ; and 
now out came a tall youth, older than his 
tellows, whose appearance was greeted with 
acclamation; he turned towards the tent 
and doffed his eap in acknowledgment, while 
the captain of the fielders made certain 
alterations in the disposition of his men. 

^ Who's he?" I whispered to Malahide. 

* A big bug, evidently ; perhaps the son of 
the house—the host.“ 

The new man proved a “slasher” of the 
first water; he did give them leather hunting; 
confidently making something out of almost 
every ball, and keeping the * gallery " con- 
tinually on the clap. Turning to a loose one, 
he got well on to it, and sent the ball soaring 
in our direction. Long leg, seeing it was out 
of his reach, and a boundary, simply made 
for the fence at & walk; but the temptation 
was too strong for my chum. Judging the 
ball’s flight, he raced backwards, and, making 
a mighty hind-reach, caught it splendidly, 
following with a throw up so accurate that 
he tumbled the wickets all of a heap! Of 
course it did not “count,” but Malahide's 
performance drew attention; they frequently 
Jooked towards us now, and when the innings 
closed, the tall fellow, who, by the way, 
had carried his bat, came to us. 

"Good afternoon!” he said pleasantly. 
“That was a marvellously good catch; 
Which of you did it ?” 

„.“ said Malahide, sheepishly. 

“Well, it was jolly well done, and Prd 
have gladly owned myself out had conditions 
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fitted. You are Market Square chaps, from 
your black tassels ? " he added inquiringly. 

“ Yes," I replied. 

* You're rather far afield; out for a ramble, 
I suppose, and not pitched wickets yet. But 
look here, we are going to have something— 


. tea, they callit ; come and join us, will you ? 


He spoke frankly, and, though we knew him 


not from Adam, his speech smacked so of 


the freemasonry of schoolboyhood that we 
immediately accepted his invitation, vaulted 
the fence, and accompanied him to the 
marquee. 

“Let me introduce two Market Square 
men!" he cried as we entered the marquee. 

“ Cricketers, evidently," remarked a tall, 
military-looking, grey-haired gentleman, 
smiling benignly on us; “that catch was 
simply perfect; which of you brought it 
off?“ 

“I, sir,“ replied Malahide, more sheepishly 
than before. 

The gentleman again smiled: as did also 
several others. ‘I tell my son he should 
have given up his bat as a proof of his 
appreciation of your feat; looking at it from 
here it seemed an impossible catch.” 

Malahide blushed; so did I. We said 
nothing, for somehow we felt out of our 
depth ; the very atmosphere seemed strange 
to us. 

“Come along and sit down here," ex- 
claimed à chap in Harrow colours, hooking 
our arms, and leading us to sents at the 
well-spread table. 

Wellspread ! Words fail me to describe the 
dainties beneath which that board groaned, 
with half-a-dozen tall footmen in attendance, 
the very gorgeousness of whose “get up” 
dazzled us. 

Several, including him who had invited us 
to join them, were holding a whispered 
conversation at the farther end of the table; 
the chaps near us were called up one after 
the other, and then, having arrived at a 
decision, the tall man came and sat himself 
down by us. 

"Look here," said he, “there are two 
Cliftonians with us who have played against 
your first eleven." 

" Yes," said Malahide, * the Clifton match 
is one of our annual fixtures.” 

" Have you commenced your fixtures for 
this season ?““ 

Not yet; our first is for this day week, 
with Cantelupe College.“ 

"Isee. Well, what I want to say is this: 
will an eleven of you come here and play us 
some day next week? ” 

Malahide looked at me; I at him. “It’s 
term time,” said he, and we’d-want a whole 
holiday." 

“The scholarship holiday, Malahide!” 
I whispered eagerly, remembering that the 
indulgence had been promised us whenever 
we chose to ask for it. 

My chum brightened up. ' 
perhaps manage it.” 

“All right! Shall we say next Wednes- 
day?” 

“ Yes, we shall be more certain of getting 
it on Wednesday, which is half-holiday 
already." 

That's settled, then. What time are you 
fellows let out on ordinary days—same as we, 
twelve o'clock ? 

“Yes.” 

“All right! You'll find me outside your 
college at noon on Monday, to get your 
answer." 

So it was arranged. After regaling our- 
selves with good things. and looking on at 
the play till the lengthening shadows warned 
us, we took leave of our entertainers, and 
“legged” it to Freeford station, which we 
reached just in time tocatch the 7.30 train 
home. 

Here, to curtail mv story, we imparted 


“Yes, we can 


our experiences to Mallet and the others, who, 
itis needless to say, jumped at the idea of 
the excursion, and before going in to supper 
—we had supper on Saturdays—a deputation 
waited on the reverend principal to ask for 
the holiday. 

" Yes," said Mr. Wale, in reply to our 
request, but what do you propose doing on 
Wednesday?“ 

Hereupon Malahide and I explained the 
whole business. When we came to describing 
the locality of our adventure, Mr. Wale's face 
assumed an expression of interest. He was 
about saying something, but checked himself 
and bid us proceed. He listened eagerly, 
becoming highly amused as we went on, and 
when we finished he laughed heartily to 
himself. 

* Very well," said he, you have my sanc- 
tion; but who are going?" We told him; 
mostly first-eleven chaps, with Malahide, 
myself, and Blanchard from the second. 

“ Yes, you can go; and Mallet, I hold you 
responsible: take care you all behave your- 
selves," added the principal, somewhat 
pointedly, it afterwards struck me. 

We nearly went off our heads with excite- 
ment; there was something unique, some- 
thing romantic in the idea of penetrating to 
a veritable terra incognita to play an eleven 
of unknown opponents, merely on the hearsay 
—so to speak.—of two irresponsible fellows 
like me and Malahide. As for us, we were 
undoubtedly the heroes of the hour, and of 
course we comported ourselves accordingly ; 
carrying our noses in the air, and putting on 
a considerable amount of side." Newnham, 
the only boy who lived the downs way, had 
heard of a swell " house and grounds away 
in the interior, overlooking Freeford ; but 
beyond opining they were moneyed people, he 
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said he knew nothing of the inmates. School- . 


boys of my time were not particularly obser- 


vant in such matters: we were jealous enough 
of our rights, and fastidious as to our . 


associates, but for the rest, the whole world . 


might have been Tom, Dick, and Harry for 
all we cared. Is it & pity or not that such 
insouciance no longer exists? 

At noon on Monday we rushed out, to find 
the young fellow faithful to his promise, 
strolling about the road, while a high dogcart, 
in charge of a “ tiger or groom, stood a short 
distance away. 

„Well ?“ said our friend, accosting us. 

„It's allright! We've got the holiday, and 
will come," replied Malahide breathlessly. 

“ Good ! Be up in time for it to be a full 
one-innings match at all events." 

“Rather! We'llleave here after breakfast, 
and be with you by ten; will that do?” 

* Splendidly! But you are not going to 
spend your money in railway tickets, or toddle 
nine miles to please me or anyone else. At 
eight on Wednesday morning Ill order a drag 
to wait for you on this spot: tumble into it 
—the lot of you—and reserve your legs for the 
game.” 

“It will cost a lot!" I exclaimed with 
awe. 

„No, it won't," laughed the other. Good- 


bye, then, till Wednesday,” and sauntering otf ` 


to the dogcart he climbed in, the groom 


slung himself on to the back seat, and away 


they dashed at a spanking pace. 


Eight o'clock on Wednesday morning, and 


our ordinary senses, packed ourselves into 
the spacious drag with four horses attached 
thereto ! 


was alltoo delightful and novel! Mallet had 
made out the list, in order of going in, to be 
ready for entry in the score sheet: this is 
how it stood: Mallet (captain), Jocelyn, 
Furness, Olpherts, Page, Wentworth, Sher- 


man, Pitt Malahide. Hervey, Blanchard. 


' the thirteen of us, more in a dream than in : 


This mode of progression was out : 
of our line; we thought it, and said it; it 


The three last were second-eleven fellows ; I 
3nd Malahide, on the strength of our being 
the quasi-organisers of the expedition, and 
young Blanchard because of his extraordinary 
ability in underhand break bowling. A rule 
existed that none but seniors could rank in 
our premier team, or Blanchard would long 
since have been incorporated therein. Steven- 
son came as our umpire, and Furness secun- 
dus agreed to score. 

Once on the downs, we followed the high 
road, and, descending a long declivity, turned 
to the right, climbed a stiftish gradient, 
traversed Freeford, and, again turning to the 
right, we passed under an ancient gateway, 
and drew up by the marquee. Our opponents 
to-be sallied forth and welcomed us heartily ; 
we responded cordially : the two parties at 
the same time eyeing each other and taking 
mental measurements. 

* Who is captain?" asked Mallet. 

* I, Jones," said the tall chap, smiling 
pleasantly. 

„And what team is it we have the honour 
of meeting ? " pursued our chief. ` 

“Well,” laughed Jones, * as you see by our 
colours, we are a pretty considerably mixed 
lot; call us Freeford Wanderers, Freeford Oi 
polloi, Freeford Magpies—any will suit us; 
besides, what is there in a name? ” 

Both sides grinned appreciatively, and it 
being agreed that the match should be 
“ Freeford Magpies v. Market Square,” we 
moved inabody tothe marquee. Here were 
assembled the same party that Malahide 
and I had seen on the previous Saturday. 
We doffed our mortar-boards, a civility 
which one and all acknowledged, the ladies 
bowing, the gentlemen lifting their head-gear. 
Our scorer was shown a seat by theirs, and 
each set to copying the opposing list into his 
own sheet. We read over the Freeford list, 
imagining we should recognise the names of 
some of the county gentry ; but no, the cog- 
nomens were even below mediocrity, and in 
order of going in they stood thus: Jones 
(captain), Brown, Smith, Robinson, Collins, 
Giles, Hammond, Cox, Harper, Peak, Johnson. 
Jones won the toss, and they wentin. Mallet 
kept wicket; our bowlers to commence were 
Jocelyn and Blanchard; Malahide, as may be 
expected, was given long leg; I stood mid. 
wicket, and the others were placed according 
to Mallet’s judgment. 

Jones and Brown came in, the former 
facing Jocelyn, who took first over. He 
bowled swift overarm, and though out of 
practice—we all were, in fact—he kept fairly 
on the wicket. The batsmen, however, made 
light of his stuff, and put him all over the 
feld. Now came Blanchard's turn, and the 
whole complexion of affairs changed. His 
first ball, slow, but with a powerful break, 
took Jones's off sturap, and he retired with 
only six to his credit. Smith, blocking next 
bal, was snapped up by Olpherts for a 
duek, and Robinson, who followed, succeeded 
in putting the underhander between wickets 
fox one, and then succumbed to another creepy 
one. 

Three wickets in one over was an achieve- 
ment to be justly proud of, and Blanchard 
was heartily applauded. So it went on 
throughout the entire innings; almost all 
the runs were made off Jocelyn, Page, and 
Sherman at one end, Blanchard bowling 
steadily from the other. The Freefords 
played pluckily, but the slows of the second- 
eleven youngster proved too much for them, 
and after an hour and a-half the innings 
closed for a poor 65, extras included. 

We adjourned to the tent, where players 
and spectators sat down to luncheon—eurly 
asit was. Mirth and goodfellowship reigned 
supreme; they were “ awfully " kind, lauded 
young Blenchard to the skies, praised any 
particular bit of fielding on our part, and 
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avoided any allusion to a case of very greasy 
*" butterfingers " that Pitt had been responsi- 
ble for. The meal over, we went in; and Iam 
sorry to have to record that we made exactly 
half a century, thus being beaten by 15 
runs. Whether it was for want of practice, 
or what, I cannot say; but beyond Sherman, 
15; Wentworth, 9; and Furness, 7, we 
showed very poorly indeed; I, the writer, 
being clean bowled first ball! 

However, it was a most enjoyable day. 
We did not smart under our defeat, for we 
had suffered it at the hands of players from 
the best cricket nurseries in the land. Still, 
l dare afürm that had we been using our 
first team in its entirety— Blanchard in- 
cluded—and had a month's previous prac- 
tice, we would have won. 

“ Well, vou chaps,” said Jones, as we sat 
at tea, preparatory to making for the station, 
“ I speak for all of us: we are very pleased 
to have met you, and hope you have enjoyed 
the game as much as we have. There are 
several here who would be delighted to meet 
you in regular fixtures, if it only could have 
been managed, but it's too late for this season 
at least." 

“Thank you," spoke Mallet in reply; 
“our playing you has given us great pleasure, 
and we have heartily enjoyed ourselves ; your 
hospitality and kindness make us feel very 
grateful to you." 

More nice things were said on both sides; 
and at length we arose to go. 

„Hold on a minute!“ exclaimed Jones. 
“The drag will be round immediately to 
take you to Freeford station; 7.30 is your 
train." 

As he spoke the conveyance dashed round 
the carriage-way. Good-byes were said, 
hands gripped, and amid a cheer from our 
late opponents, to which we responded, away 
we went. We had gone but & few yards 
when Jones came leaping after us, sand, 
jumping on to the back step, he reached out 
an envelope to Mallet. Something which I 
hope will be useful," said he, as he dropped 
off and turned in his tracks. 

Mallet, astonished, hesitated to open the 
envelope till urged by the others to do 
SO. 

“Go on, Mallet!” exclaimed Olpherts, 
"what are you staring at? Open it, man, 
and see what it is; perhaps it's & pass to 
the station-master for our trip; just the 
sort of thing these moneyed fellows would 
do.“ 

Judge, though, of our surprise when 
Mallet, opening the cover, drew therefrom 
two Bank of England notes for ten pounds 
each ! 

For the moment we were struck dumb. 
" What's that for?" at length shouted 
Furness almost angrily. 

* Shut up! " muttered Mallet, pointing to 
the driver and groom. ‘It seems to me,” 
he continued, as we all eraned towards him, 
“those chaps take us for a parcel of cads, 
and this is a sort of tip for our ser- 
vices." 

[ri Ay, 
Furness. 

“ Nonsense!" put in Page sensibly. “If 
they thought us cads thev'd not have sat 
down with us: besides, did they or their 
people behave as if they considered us to be 
cads ?” 

* You're a duffer, Page!” said Sherman 
excitedly. It's just what wealthy parvenus, 
such as these fellows no doubt are, would do. 
I say it's too bad!” 

. “T think so, too," remarked Mallet, * and 
we'l have none of it"; saying which he 
crumpled up the notes, and was about to 
fling them out of the drag, when Olpherts 
stopped him. 

“ Don’t be foolish ! " he exclaimed, grasp- 


thats it, Mallet," exclaimed 
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ing his arm; “ ten to one some one will pick 
them up and hang on to them ; then those 
fellows will hug themselves with the idea 
that we have accepted and enjoyed their tip. 
We'll return the notes intact.” 

„Ay, that’s the better course!” said 
Pitt; and all agreeing, it was decided to 
send back the notes through the post, 
together with a letter the purport of which 
there would be no mistaking. 

Arriving at the station in ample time, we 
bundled out, bags and all; and Mallet, walk- 
ing round to the box of the drag, tendered 
the servants two half-crowns. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the Jehu, civilly 
touching his hat, but shaking his head; 
* gratooities are not allowed up at the Wood, 
sir." 

“As you like," growled our somewhat 
discomfited leader, pocketing the coins and 
rejoining us. 

We invaded the sleepy little station, and, 
having ascertained the fare from the time- 
table, Mallet was in the act of whipping 
round " for our money, when, from an inner 
room marked private the station-master 
appeared, smacking his lips; hearing the 
commotion he had evidently jumped up 
from his tea. 

“Are you the young gentlemen from the 
Wood?“ he asked. 

“If you mean the big place about a couple 
of miles from this, where we've been playing 
cricket, we are," replied Jocelyn. 

“Then don't trouble about tickets, gents; 
there's & reserved first-class saloon comin' 
up with the 7.30 from Strowbridge for 
you." 

“You don't catch us with that sort of 
chaff ! " laughed Mallet. We haven't come 
to reserved first class saloons yet, so open 
your trap window, and shell out thirteen 
single thirds.” 

„Fact, gents!” replied the official; the 
Markiss ordered it for you yesterday, and 
it’s all been paid for and done with.” 

“Wo? “ shouted the lot of us. 

«The Markiss of Arcwood; him as owns 
Arewood, where you've been a playin’. "Tis 
the young lord’s comin’ of age that they’re 
celebratin’ of up there.” 

We were struck speechless! Gradually 
the truth dawned on us. We could severally 
and individually have been knocked with 
the proverbial feather! We stared at the 
station-master. 

„Mes,“ continued that functionary, 
* we've been 'avin lively times of it ‘ere; 
what with dooks and duchesses to-day, 
hearls and countesses to-morrer; lords and 
ladies the next; till the ’ole family gatherin’ 
was completed ; me and my mates ’avin’ to 
keep spick and span all the time; it 'asn't 
been no joke for us, I can tell you. "Ere she 
comes!" as a distant whistle sounded; 
“come along, gents ; I'll put you in." 


That evening we entered Mr. Wale's study, 
looking and feeling sheepish and crestfallen. 
We told him everything, and he laughed till he 
well-nigh cried. “ No sooner had you told me 
of the intended expedition," said he, than 
I saw you were quite unaware of what was in 
store for you, and you were ignorant of the 
social position of your opponents; so I held 
my peace. I am glad you have enjoyed 
yourselves, although you did not win the 
game; but that’s nothing to be ashamed 
about. The young lord is one of the crack 
players of his school, and the others, no 
doubt, were good. There is no reason, there- 


fore, for you to feel downhearted.” 


* And the money, sir? ” asked Mallet. 

“Keep it by all means; and divide it 
among you. Remember the wealth and high 
position of the donor; there’ll be nothing 
derogatory in your retaining the money ; and 
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Ithink the bestowal was a graccful act on 
young Shawncliffe's part. Write and thank 
him." 

This is what we wrote : 


* Market Square College : May 3. 


“ The Right Hon. Lord Shawncliffe, 
Arcwood, Wilts. 


„My Lord,--In the name of my eleven I 
beg to thank your Lordship for your gener- 
ous gift, which has been equally shared 
among us; also for the pleasant day we 
had at Arcwood, and the kindness we 
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all experienced from your Lordship and 
friends. 
* Your Lordship's most obedient servant, 
"^F. J. MALLET." 
And this was the reply : 
* Arc wood : May 4. 
“Dear Mr. Mallet,—I am very glad you 
enjoyed yourselves; believe me, it was a 
great picasure to us to have you here. I 
hope we shall be able to get up another 
game during the holidays—even a scratch 
one. 


* SHAWNCLIFFE.”’ 


THE CONQUEST OF MOUNT ACONCAGUA. 


NE by one the great mountains of the 
world are climbed and their surround- 
ings mapped by intrepid explorers. The 
story of Mr. Fitzgerald's climbing in the 
Andes is one of victory in the face of almost 
insuperable difficulties, and of endurance 
under most serious sufferings and disappoint- 
ments. 

He had done a great deal of climbing in 
Europe, and had scaled the dread Mount 
Sefton in the New Zealand Alps. It was 
therefore with considerable mountaineering 
experience that he sailed for South America 
in the autumn of 1896, bent on the conquest 
of Mount Aconcagua, a height which had 
never yet been scaled. His party comprised 
Mr. Stuart Vines, who accompanied as 
geologist to the expedition, M. de Trafford, 
Mr. Philip Gosse, the naturalist, Mattias 
Zurbriggen, the famous Alpine guide, and 
five porters from the Swiss and Italian Alps, 
all enthusiastic climbers, and eager to make 
the ascent of the giant mountain. They 
were joined in South America by Mr. Light- 
body, an engineer in the service of the Trans- 
andine Railway Company. who much helped 
Mr. Fitzgerald by his knowledge of the 
country and the people with whom they 
came later in contact. 

Aconcagua had only once before been 
actually attempted. though many had ex- 
plored its spurs and ramparts. In 1883 the 
famous traveller, Dr. Giissfeldt, had managed, 
alone, to get within 1,300 ft. of the summit, 
only, however, to be driven back by heavy 
storms. He had approached the mountain 
from the Chili side. It was Mr. Fitzgerald's 
intention to climb from the Argentine, 
which he thought presented fewer diffi. 
culties to the climber. He would reach it 
by way of the Mendoza valley, through which 
runs the Transandine Railway, which, it is 
hoped, will one day tunnel the Andes. This 
railway ends at Vacas, whence a road over 
the Cumbra Pass connects it with the last 
railway station on the Chili side. Since this 


mountain road runs near the base of Mount 
Aconcagua, no difficulty was found in ap- 
proaching it; but when Vacas was reached 
obstacles came thick and fast. Rugged and 
precipitous spurs, steep walls of rock, inacces- 
sible ledges, and gloomy winding gorges, dark 
and airless, shut in the giant, whose precise 
locality no one seemed to know. The 
natives evaded all questions with supersti- 
tious alarm. It was dangerous even to talk 
of Aconcagua. 

Mr. Fitzgerald had discovered in the 
course of past explorations that the only 
way to reach a lofty summit is to organise a 
series of camps at certain altitudes, and to 
climb from each camp after the night’s rest. 
He established his first camp at Inca, at the 
mouth of the Horcones valley, some ten 
miles beyond Vacas, and from this base 
camp the first attempt on Aconcagua was 
made. 

Zurbriggen, who had made exploratory 
journeys, felt convinced he had found the one 
and only route, and was eager to set out—an 
eagerness Mr. Fitzgerald more than shared 
when he heard that the German Athletic 
Club at Santiago were making preparations 
for an immediate ascent on the Chili side. 
He had not come so far to have the honour 
of making the first ascent snatched from 
him without a valiant effort on his part to 
retain it. 

Two days before Christmas he set out on 
horseback with Zurbriggen, four porters, 
and ten mules, threading the Horcones 
valley. over rocks, moraines, and rushing 
torrents, which tried both men and beasts 
greatly. Nothing can be more bleak and 
desolate than the aspect of these Andine 
valleys. Vegetation is only to be found 
near a spring on the banks of a river, and 
even there the icy coldness of the water, 
and its strong mineral qualities, frequently 
destroy growth. Trees are nowhere to be 
seen, though often the travellers sought for 
some shade under which to pitch their tent 


on hot dusty days. Great torrents of 
blackish water rush down the valley, and one 
of the greatest dangers the traveller has to 
face is the crossing and recrossing these 
treacherous streams. 

At a place known afterwards as the 
14,000 ft. camp the explorers left the animals, 
who could no longer tread the steep path 
safely, and started on foot along the spur 
of the mountain. 

When night fell they camped on the 
mountain-side, pushing on as soon as 
daylight permitted, and then camped again 
in the snow. The nights spent at high 
altitudes were actually the severest part of the 
expedition. The difficulty of breathing in 
the raretied atmosphere obliges a sleeper to 
rouse himself every twenty minutes or so; 
and in the necessarily cramped quarters of 
the tent he cannot turn without awakening 
his companions. 

On Christmas Day—scarcely a “ Merry 
Christmas" for the members of the Fitz- 
gerald expedition on the slopes of Acon- 
cagua—a height of 19,000 ft. was reached. 
From this point a magnificent view of the 
mountai: was obtained, and  Zurbriggen 
announced his intention of reaching it next 
day. He caleulated that it would take from 
two to three hours to reach the summit 
from the point they had now reached, and 
only regretted that time and an inadequate 
equipment prevented him going on at once. 
It was well he did not. The ascent really 
took from eight to ten hours, and he would 
have certainly been benighted on the 
mountain. 

A third camp had been made at 17,000 ft., 
and from this camp Mr. Fitzgerald set out 
on December 31, confident of success. The 
summit looked near and accessible, but there 
were ditlieulties in the way he littie 
anticipated. The ascent was very steep 
and over crumbling rocks, which kept the 
attention of every man on his own footing. 
At every step he slipped almost the whole 
way, and never less than half, he had 
attained. The monotony of the work was 
intolerable, and the perpetual rolling of the 
stones made him giddy. It seemed some- 
times as if the whole mountain was in 
motion. At last the point was reached to 
which Zurbriggen had extended his ex- 
ploratory journey—the point at which Dr. 
Giissfeldt had been compelled to turn back. 

For the expedition also the weather proved 
threatening. The wind rose to a hurrican ; 
and, exhausted by cold, fatigue, and mountain 
sickness, Mr. Fitzgerald was reluctantly com- 
pelled to order a retreat to the camp. There 
little comfort awaited them; the cooking- 
stove had exploded, and they were unable 
to heat any food, nor was the food they had 
brought with them the most suited to their 
needs. The cold, which at these heights is 
almost unendurable after sunset, seemed to 
sap their energies and produce a depression 
which robbed them temporarily even of the 
desire to succeed in the task they had set 
themselves. As the weather grew more 
and more unpropitious, Mr. Fitzgerald 
resolved to return to the base camp and 
get thoroughly well before making another 
ascent. 

On this return journey Zurbriggen had a 
serious mishap which almost cost him his 
life. In crossing one of the dangerous fords. 
he was almost swept away by the falling of 
his mule at a difficult place. His course 
down the stream was happily checked by & 
huge boulder, and the joint efforts of Mr. 
Fitzgerald and the muleteer were successful 
in getting him to land. It was, however, a 
miraculous escape, and greatly impressed the 
guide, who holds the firm belief that he is 
eventually to die by drowning. He was so 
shaken and bruised by the misadventure that 


Mr. Fitzgerald decided to postpone further 


climbing for a few days and occupy himself 
with surveying the surroundings of the great 
mountain, and making scientific measure- 
ments and investigations. 

Im such an expedition there is much to be 

done beyond the actual ascent of the moun- 
tain, amd not the least valuable part of the 
work done by its members were the researches 
of Mr. Gosse and the collecting of the natural- 
history and botany specimens he has brought 
home with him. While other members of 
the party ascended the mountain, Mr. Gosse 
thoroughly explored the Horcones valley 
running to its base—a region which, at first 
glance, afforded little scope for the labours 
of the naturalist. The casual glance could 
detect no sign of life, no animals, no birds, 
scarcely a sign of vegetation beyond the 
miserable growth of yareta thorn bush. But 
the eye of the naturalist soon discovered a 
few animals, the guanaco, a kind of sheep 
very plentiful in the Andine valley, and the 
fox, the puma, the skunk, and armadillo. 
Birds, too, were there; and he collected so 
many specimens of vegetation that Mr. Fitz- 
gerald used laughingly to declare he must 
have brought them from Europe, since no 
other member of the party ever caught a 
glimpse of them growing. At the camp Mr. 
Gosse had quite a miniature“ Zoo," which 
included a black scorpion, a fox, a fine 
horned owl, a couple of voles—who increased 
the population by eleven; these fed upon one 
another until there was only one left, and he 
expired through overfeeding—four lizards, 
who resided in a tin box and eventually dried 
up, and a dove, which, sad to relate, served as 
a meal for the horned owl. 

On January 9 a second expedition was 
planned for the ascent of the mountain. 
The 17,000 ft. camp was safely reached, and 
there Mr. Fitzgerald thought it wisest to wait 
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a few days, resting and feeding carefully, so 
as to gain strength and be quite unfatigued 
for the climb to the summit. He hoped that 
by remaining a few days at this altitude the 
system would become acclimatised, and the 
difficulties of breathing be largely overcome. 
The hope was vain. Every day spent at the 
camp weakened the party, and lessened their 
chance of success. An hour’s climbing 
showed the leader that disappointment was 
again in store forthem. The icy wind, the 
restless nights, the period of inaction, had 
put them all in bad condition, and at 20,000 ft. 
nausea and headache attacked them so severely 
that there was nothing to be done but 
to return to the camp. Next day another 
attempt was made, and 21,000 ft. reached, 
but so ill did Mr. Fitzgerald become that 
ali hastily turned back. 

On the morning of the 14th another start 
was made, and success seemed sure. Once 
again the courageous traveller pressed on, 
in spite of pain and fatigue, but all in vain. 
He was compelled to allow Zurbriggen to 
proceed alone. It was indeed bitter to fail 
after such long and strenuous effort, and Mr. 
Fitzgerald's feelings may be imagined as he 
looked up and saw the guide four hundred feet 
above him, crossing the slope to the summit 
he could not himself hope to reach. Even 
after Zurbriggen was lost to sight he got up 
and tried to follow, but the task was beyond 
his strength. The whole mountain seemed 
to be whirling about him, and he sank back, 
calling on Lanti to keep him down to the 
camp. 

An hour and a-half later Zurbriggen re- 
turned, having reached the summit, where 
he built a cairn of stones, as is the custom 
whena peakisclimbed for the first time. Upon 
it he planted Mr. Fitzgerald's ice-axe, which 
he had brought with him, and then descended, 
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justifiably elated that the conquest of Acon- 
cagua should have been achieved by the 
Fitzgerald expedition, and that his should 
have been the foot to first tread its summit. 
A few weeks later Mr. Vines made the 
ascent successfully with Lanti, and was 
therefore the first Englishman to see the 
highest ridges of the Andes. Mr. Fitzgerald 
had accompanied him to the 17,000 ft. camp, 
hoping by careful attention to the matter of 
food and rest to be able to go all the way. 
The usual disappointment awaited him. At 
20,000 ft. he began to flag, and finally broke 
down in violent pain and weakness, whilst 
Mr. Vines went on with Lanti. The season 
was already far advanced. No more time 
could be spared for these fruitless attempts, 
and with bitter regret the explorer had to turn 
his back for the last time on Aconcagua. After 
all, the mere fact of setting one's foot on the 
highest peak is not the most important point in 
such a journey as Mr.Fitzgerald's. Theorgan- 
isation of such an expedition and the carry- 
ing through of great plansare, perhaps, of more 
value than the actual reaching the summit ; 
and it was the breakdown in the health of the 
traveller that enabled him to give lengthy and 
immense pains to the surveying work, which 
has made his account of his journey so 
valuable. It has been asked to what use is 
all this effort this shattering of health and 
risking of valuable lives? What purpose do 
such expeditions serve? To such Mr. Fitz- 
gerald would reply that climbing is not a 
mere sport, as some imagine. It is emphati- 
cally a form of exploration absolutely neces- 
sary for the correct mapping of the earth's 
surface, and the conquest of great heights is 
no less important to science and humanity 
than the discovery of lands, north and south, 
closer to the sea-level. 
IsaBEL Scart Ronson. 
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FI re bloodhound was formerly a common 
y: > species in England, and was much used 
"I m Britain as well as on the Continent of 
e” Europe for hunting purposes. 
" Many of our noble houses vied with each 


other in keeping up the excellence and 


ON BLOODHOUNDS. 


purity of the breed with 
strains. 

One of these was called the Talbot, a class 
of hound which took its name from the 
historic English family descended from 
Richard de Talbot, who was mentioned in 
the Domesday Book. The Talbot was prob- 
ably the same as that which was called the 
St. Hubert’s breed, which is said to be the 
oldest of the slow-hounds, perhaps the 
original stock. On their coat-of-arms the 
Talbot family had a dog of this breed, hence 
its name. 

The bloodhound proper used to be called 
the sleuthhound, from the old English word 
Sleuth, a slot, or track. In some old romances 
about Roberi Bruce and William Wallace we 
are told that these dogs were used to dis- 
cover the whereabouts of the two heroes 
by their enemies; and again in later times 
slave-owners in the southern States of 
America used them to track their fugitive 
slaves. It was the species called the Cuban 
bloodhound which became notorious in 
those days of slavery, now, happily, a thing 
of the past. It differed from our own blood- 
hound, being said to be a descendant of a 
mixture of the mastiff with the bulldog. 
Sometimes it was called the Cuban masiiff, 
being also much used at one time in Cuba for 
the tracking of escaped prisoners and slaves. 
Mr. Brough considers that it was more like 
an inferior Great Dane than a hound. 

The late Lord Wolverton, who died in 
1887, hunted a pack of bloodhounds in 
Dorsetshire, and in 1876 an attempt was 
inade in Lancashire to discover an escaped 
murderer by means of a bloodhound. A 
few years ago, at the time of the notorious 
Whitechapel murders, there were some trial 
runs made with bloodhounds in Hyde Park. 


its different 


The one we give in our illustration belongs 
to Mr. Edwin Brough, who made these trials, 
and whose breed at Wyndgate, near Scar- 
borough, is, I believe, the finest in this coun- 
try. Her name is Babbo, and she has taken 
twelve first prizes, nine specials, and seven 
championship. Another of Mr. Brough's 
dogs is, in my opinion, a still finer creature. 
The name of the latter is Boscobel. Our 
readers are sure to come across these two 
beautiful animals at the most important of 
our dog shows. 

To be the correct thing, bloodhounds 
should be wholly of a rich tan colour, with 
no admixture of white. The head is 
exceedingly handsome. It is long and 
narrow, the skull dome-shaped, ears long 
enough to meet in front of the nose. The 
bloodshot appearance of the eyes gives this 
dog a very tierce and bloodthirsty look, but 
the whole head is very handsome and full of 
dignity. In point of fact, this is a very gentle 
and docile creature, making a capital watch- 
dog, although, when fully roused and excited, 
it is determined, difficult to manage, and most 
courageous— strony indeed, and terrible. It 
is, however, important to remember that a 
bloodhound would never injure the man he 
has tracked. The experiments alluded to 
above, which were made for the benefit of 
Sir Charles Warren, at that time chief of our 
police, proved this. Mr. Brough and his 
friends hunted Sir Charles himself, amongst 
others. When the hounds came up they 
simply sniffed him and went away. I am 
told that it would not be possible to incite a 
bloodhound to attack anyone. He will track 
a criminal down, but if you wish to arrest 
your man you have to do it yourself. No 
animal is of a more gentle or harmless 
nature. J. A. Owen, 
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IE is really remarkable the progress that the 

sport of pigeon-racing has made in this 
country in recent years. Much of this 
2opularity is due to the fact that it is a hobby 
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that can be indulged in by all classes, 
whether they be rich or poor, for you will 
find the humblest working man competing 
with equal success, and side by side with 
the more wealthy fancier. And many a lad 
gets real enjoyment from his pigeon loft. 

It was about 1870 when long.distance 
racing on the Belgian system was first intro- 
duced. Previous to that date the birds 
belonging to different competitors were 
liberated separately ; but in 1870 a club was 
formed at Bexhill to organise races on Belgian 
lines, all the birds to be liberated simulta- 
neously. I can well remember the astonish- 


THE Prine E OF Warkss winner of the Grand National 
Race from Lerwick, Shetland Isles—510 miles. 


ment of fanciers when Mr. J. Oliver of 
Bexhill had birds fly from Neweastle to 
Bexhill, about 300 miles, in 1875. 
Practically the pioneers of the sport were 
Messrs J. W. Logan, s.r., W. B. Tegetmeier, 
J. O. Allen, Colonel Colville, and J. Oliver. 
So enthusiastic was Mr. Logan that be 
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PIGEONS IN PEACE AND WAR. 


Bv A. H. Osman, 
Editor of the“ Racing Pigeon.” 


(With Illustrations bu C. FITZGERALD.) 


founded the United Counties Flying Club, 
which divided England into sections, and 
flew races from the continent. 

Pigeon-racing gradually caught on from 


the very first. About 1880 there were perhaps 
500 fanciers, but from this time the doings 
of the clubs being reported in the fanciers' 
papers, it went ahead by leaps and bounds. 

In 1885 it is possible London might have 
mustered 200 pigeon-racers, but at the 
present time there are at least from 3,000 to 
5,000 in London alone, whilst in the United 
Kingdom there must be quite 30,000, increas- 
ing daily. 

Whilst the zeal and numbers of the 
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in 1891, with a bird covering the distance of 
361 miles, at a velocity of 1,047. From 
that date until the present time, year by 
year improvement has been steadily made ; 


l. METAL CLUB RING, with registered number and 
year hatched. 
2. THE Rosoor Racina RING (open). 
3. " 1 » (closed on bird’s leg). 
4. ATOR OF STAMPING RACE MARK oN PIGEON'S 
ING. 


especially is this the case with regard to 
London fanciers flying the North Road, and 
last year a splendid performance was accom- 
plished by birds flying in the National F. C. 
race from Lerwick, Shetland Islands, when 
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Showing method of fixing dispatch on pigeon's tail. 


devotees of pigeon-racing have increased, so 
have the performances of the birds increased 
in & most incredible manner. Some few 
years back a fly of 100 miles for young birds, 
and 300 for old birds, was considered a really 
good performance. I can well remember 
making the record into London from Arbroath 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales won first prize, 
with a velocity of 1,307 yards per minute, the 
distance covered bemg 510 miles 1,705 yards. 
A competitor in this race, Mr. R. Mattock of 
Wood Green, also made the record one-day 
performance in England, his bird, a little 
blue hen, flying 593 miles 910 yards, at the 
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sped of 1,193 yards per minute. Mr. P. 
Clutterbuck, of Sarratt, whose bird flew 587 
miles 1,070 yards, won second prize, with a 
velocity of 1,298, which, considering the 
distance, was & most remarkable perform- 
ance. 

The National Flying Club is practically 
the leading and most influential club in 
England, its president being H.R.H. the 
Duke of York, whilst Mr. J. W. Logan, M.P., 
is the acting vice-president. 

There is but little doubt that the sport to-day 
owes its present position—in fact, its very 
existence—to Mr. Logan's efforts. He owns 


miles—from Lerwick, Shetland Isles (Property of 
Mr. Mattock.) 


one of the finest studs of racers in England, 
ind is, I feel convinced, the greatest living 
authority on racing; and his little hook upon 
pigeon-racing, ** Pigeon-Fancier's Guide," is 
the best book ever written for fanciers. 

Mr. Logan’s famous old 86 " is a house- 
hold word all over the world. In fact, 
descendants of “old 86" are much prized 
in England, Australia, and Africa; old 86 ” 
vas the first bird to fly from La Rochelle to 
the Midlands in the day. This remarkable 
pigeon won Ist La Rochelle and 1st Rennes 
1884, 3rd Rennes 1883, 1st Ventnor 1886, Ist 
Rennes 1886, 1st La Rochelle 1886. 

Apart from the enjoyment long-distance 
pigeon-racing affords, the bird has proved 
zi mont uséful message-carrier in time 
ol war. 

The first practical use of pigeons was when 
Patis was environed by the Prussians in 


Six BLUE JACKETS FROM THE ROYAL NAVAL Lors. PORTSMOUTH. 
Racing Pigeons at the Royal Aquarium.) 


1870, and i& was pigeons alone which kept the 
sians in touch with the outside world, 

whilst all other sources of communication 
À been cut off. The birds had to be con- 
out of Paris by means of balloons, 
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and were then taken to Tours, where a 
pigeon-post was established. 

On the termination of the Franco-German 
war, France, Germany, Russia, Italy, and 
Spain were not slow to recognise the value 
of the services rendered, and determined to 
profit by the lesson; and at the present time 
the whole of these countries can be kept in 
communication by means of pigeon-posts. 

Our own Government was at first loth to 
take up the subject, but eventually, after a 
series of most successful experiments by 


several officers in Whale Island, naval lofts 
were established at Portsmouth, Devonport, 
and Sheerness. These lofts are at present 


under the charge of Commander Evan 
Thomas, who is assisted by chief gunner 
Barrett; and the birds have been obtained 
from some of the leading fanciers in England 
and Belgium. 


(Exhibited at the National Show of 
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The practice is to take the birds out to sea 
in gunboats, where they are liberated with 
messages to return 
to the lofts, and on 
some occasions Her 
Majesty the Queen 
has sent messages 
from her yacht to 


Portsmouth by 
means of the naval 
pigeons. 


In the present war 
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in South Africa pigeons have rendered most 

useful services. Just prior to Ladysmith 

being surrounded, a number of fanciers re- 
siding at Durban placed their birds 
at the service of General White, and 
it was by means of these pigeons that 
the first news from the beleaguered 
garrison was obtained in England. 

On November 9, General White 
sent congratulations to H.R.H. The 
Prince of Wales by means of a pigeon, 
showing the happy state of the garri- 
son at that time. This bird was 
owned by Mr. Clifford F. Brookes of 
The Point, Durban, and was bred 
from imported English parents. Prior 
to being used as a war messenger, it 
was the winner of the first prize in a 

: race from Hilton Road 50 miles, fourth 
from Highlands 82 miles, and first 
from Wessels Nek 117 miles. 
Another bird which proved its 
pluck and intelligence in bringing 
news from Ladysmith across the Boer 
lines was owned by Mr. Lee of Pieter- 
maritzburg, his bird having delivered 
an important message on November 8 
from General White, which upon 
receipt was promptly sent to General 
Buller. This message was subsequently 
followed with birds bringing plans and other 
messages, Mr. Lee having supplied six birds. 

Major Altham, who had charge of the 
intelligence department in Ladysmith, speaks 
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most highly of the services rendered by the 
Ladysmith pigeons ; and when one considers 
the difficulties the birds had to contend with, 
and that they were suddenly and unexpectedly 
called upon, it is surprising they did so well. 

There are no oflicial lofts in South Africa; 
but when peace is restored it will have to be 
seriously considered whether an established 
pigeon-post should not be maintained both in 
India and Africa, for we are exactly in the 
same position with regard to our frontiers 
there as European Powers. 

The officials on the west coast of Africa 
do not intend to be caught napping, and in 
October Jast General Hassard purchased a 
number of stock birds, which were sent out 
for the purpose of establishing an official 
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naval loft. These birds are to be used for 
carrying messages from points distant about 
120 miles along the coast-line to naval lofts. 

There is hardly any occasion for military 
lofts in England, because in case of necessity 
there would be thousands of birds forthcoming 
from fanciers, in the same manner as the 
Ladysmith pigeons. This is all the more 
reason why the sport should be encouraged, 
and every means taken to put down shooting, 
which so frequently takes place. 

A matter that will tend to even greater 
advancement in pigeon-racing is the decided 
improvement made in timing-machines for 
the purpose of recording the performances 
of competitors. Formerly this had to be 
done by notifying the arrival at the past- 


office, and smart runners going through the 
streets in an excited manner; but the more 
steady-going fancier can now avail himself 
of the Toulet or Barker timer, which records 
the time at the loft, by the simple process of 
pulling a lever after the race mark has been 
written down. Then again, there has been 
great improvement in marking birds for the 
races. This used to be accomplished by 
simply marking the wing; but in Belgium 
this has been almost entirely abolished, and 
the Rosoor ring system has taken its place, 
a small rubber ring being slipped over the 
bird's leg, and even the operator does not know 
the secret mark until the ring or its counter- 
part are opened. The Rosoor ring is 
gradually being introduced into England. 
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NEGATIVE STORING CABINETS, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


d ics storing of negatives is very often a 

matter of some difficulty to the amateur 
photographer, and especially so where space 
is limited, for to be crowded up with piles of 
unsightly negative boxes is decidedly objec- 
tionable. 

Having experienced this inconvenience 
myself, and found a way out of it—namely, 
in the construction of a cabinet holding 400 
negatives —others might like to try the same 
plan for overcoming their difficulty. 

These cabinets, of course, take up a certain 
amount of space, but have the advantage of 
being a thing of beauty, so that the nega- 
tives, instead of being packed away out of 
sight, where they cannot be got at without 
considerable difficulty, can claim quite a 
conspicuous position in the room, without 
offence, the cabinet standing on either 
drawers or press, and being quite an acquisi- 
tion in the house. 

In consideration of the various tastes, 
abilities, and circumstances of intending 
makers, I propose giving sketches and de- 
tails of three different designs, easy of con- 
struction, and taking up but little space, 
considering the number of negatives pro- 
vided for. 

Our first illustrations, figs. 1 and 2, give 
the exterior and interior of a cabinet of 
carved oak, unpolished, constructed to 
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Fig. 1. 


contain 400 negatives of four different sizes— 
namely, whole-plute, half-plate, five by four, 
and quarter-plute, 100 of cach. 


By E. M. C. GRIMSTON. 


CHAPTER I. 


This design measures 23 x 17 x 11 
inches, not including the ornamental top. 
Half-inch wood should be used throughout, 
excepting for the perpendicular divisions 


rotation, so that any desired negative may 
be easily found and drawn out, without dis- 
turbing the rest. 

Fig. 3 is a diagram of the cabinet, before 
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inside (see fig. 2), for which }-inch would 
suffice; allowance for these thicknesses of 
wood has been made in the given measure- 
ments. The cabinet has been provided with 
a false bottom like a miniature wardrobe, and 
an ornamental pediment on the top. 

Each negative must be enclosed in a bag 
or envelope, sold for the purpose at all 
photographic stores; each envelope must be 
furnished with a tag of red rape, pasted to 
its flap end, as shown in fig. 5. This is 
easily accomplished by cutting a 3-inch 
length of tape, pasting one side and doubling 
it in half; let it stick together. Before it 
dries, open the ends to about half-way up 
and insert the flap end of the envelope 
between them; press till dry. On this tag 
the number of the negative must be written 
clearly in ink. The numbers should corre- 
spond with an alphabetical list of the names 
of the negatives, which can either be pinned 
against the insides of the doors, or entered 
in a small book kept inside the cabinet. 

By this method negatives are preserved 
from scratches or other injuries, and at the 
same time can be packed closely together, 
thereby economising space. 

The negatives are stood up on their longest 
edges, with the tags sticking forward (sce 
fig. 2). The numbers must be arranged in 


the doors are hung or the divisions insertcd, 
and gives the measurements of each separate 
part. By slight alterations of these figures 
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| it could be made to hold negatives of sizes 


other than those specified. 
The lower part of the cabinet measures 


inside 16x7x10 inches, and holds 100 
whole-plates. It is divided by four }-inch 
wood divisions into five equal parts, large 
enough to contain 20 negatives in each. 

The bottom shelf in the upper part of tho 
cabinet measures inside 16x63 inches at 
the back, and 17 * 63 10 inches in the 
front ; this is divided like thelower part, and 
contains 100 5 x 4 negatives. 

The top shelf measures inside 16 x 41 x 6 
inches, and holds 100 quarter.plate nega- 
tives, divided in the same manner as the 
lower shelves. 

The upper doors, as will be observed on 
referring to fig. 2, are double, to enable 
them to hold half.plate negatives; they are 
also divided by a shelf in the middle, so that 
each door can accommodate 50 half-plate 
negatives, 25 Lelow and 25 above. 

These doors must be made of 3-inch 
wood throughout, and should be strongly 
hinged on, for the weight when full is con- 
siderable. Fig, 4 is a sketch of one of these 
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doors with its measurements complete, inside 
and outside. Outside measure 113 x 4} x 83 
inches, inside each compartment 8 x 5 x 33 
inches. The ornamentation of the exterior 
of the cabinet is of course entirely optional, 
and must be left to the taste and skill of the 
workman. 

This design would no doubt look well 
made in deal, stained and polished. 


Fia 5. 
In our next chapter we will consider a 
cabinet of entirely different shape and 
design. 


(To be continued.) 
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Problem No. 590. 
By C. C. W. SUMNER. 
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8+5=13 pieces, 


White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 
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GRECO. 


Mr. Angelo Lewis, better known as “ Pro- 
fessor Hoffmann,” has published a volume of 
the games of G. Greco, which is very in- 
structive for learners, for the elementary 
moves in the beginning of games are well 
illustrated on diagrams, and explained in 
interesting notes. Greco was born at 
Calabria about the year 1600, and was such 
& fine player that he has often been called 
the Morphy of the seventeenth century, and 
his games are of that brilliant style which 
the late John Ruskin so much valued. Short 
and smart games can only arise between 
players of different degrees, for players of 
equal or nearly equal strength produce very 
long or often tedious drawn games. In 
addition to the seventy-seven games, there 
are thirteen pretty end-games, and historical 
notes. Mr. Lewis has been assisted by the 
Rev. E. E. Cunnington, Mr. H. F. Cheshire, 
and Mr. J. A. Leon. The publishers are 
G. Routledge & Sons, Broadway, Ludgate 
Hill, London, e.c. The price is 2s. in cloth, 
or 1s. 6d. in boards. 

Greco's game No. 2 will appear in our 
next chess columm. 


SonLvTIoNSs.— No. 587.—1, Kt—B 7, K— 
B 3 (or a, b, c). 2, Q—K 4 (ch.), K moves 
to one of four squares. 3, Q—Kt 7 mate. 
(a) P—R 5. 2, Q—B 4 (ch), K—k 5. 
3, Kt—Kt 5 mate. (b) P—K 7. 2, Q—K B3 
(eh.), KxP. 3, Kt—K 6 mate. (c) P—B 6. 
2. Q- B 4 (ch.), K—K 5. 3, P—Q 5 mate. 

No. 588.—1, B—Q 5, any move. 2, R— 
Q8. 3, B mates in four places. 
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A Batsman's Score as told by His Face! 
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No. 589.—1, P—B 7, K—Q 5 (or a, 5). 
2, B—B 3 (ch.), Kx B. 3, Kt—Q 5 mate. 
(a), K—K 3. 2, Q—B 5 (ch.), K—K 2. 
3, B—Kt 4 mate. (b) Kt- B7. 2, D—B3 
(ch.), any. 3, Q mates. 


Besides the above-mentioned John Ruskin, 
we must refer to another great writer and 
enthusiastic chess-player, who died on the 
same day, January 20, 1900—namely, R. D. 
Blackmore, author of * Lorna Doone"' and 
other works. This five-mover was, in 
August 1867, dedicated to Mr. Blackmore, 
and is now published for the first time: 
White, K—K Kt 5; Q—K Kt 2; R—Q5; 
B--K 8; Kt—K B3; Ps—Q R 3, Q Kt 3, 
and K R 6. Black, K—K 3; Q—Q R8; 
Rs—Q R 2 and Q Kt sq.; B—Q R 3; Kts— 
Q B S and K B sq.; Ps—Q 3, Q 5, K 2, K6, 
K Kt 3 and K R 2. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty-SEconp ANNUAL SERIES.) 
(Continued from page 687.) 


Pets and Pet-keeping. 


T announcing this subject (ride page 126) we offerea 
PRIZE-MONEY to the extent of Tiro Guineas for the 
best description of the writer's personal experiences of 
Pet-keeping. The competition was to be open to 
readers of oll ages equally. 
Here is our Award, and in our October part we will 
print the productions of the Prize-winners : 


Prizes—10s. 6d. each. 


EaAnL J. BuNNEY, 26 Lentilfield Road, Ovenden, 
Halifax. 

GEORGE PONTIN, Church House, Yapton, Arundel. 

Tuomas ELLIOTT, South Sea Cottage, Coldstream, N.B. 

May E. M. DoNALDsos, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[.Vames stand in order of merit.) 


D. Hebenton, Grahamsland, Badulla, Ceylon; S. W. 
McLellan, 13 Alfred Road, Birkenhead; H. J. Boden, 
82 Beechdale Road, Brixton Hill s.w.; John L. 
Baldwin, 35 Avondale Road, Southport, Lancashire ; 
Atkinson Ward, 7 Oxendon Street, Leicester ; Margery 
Haining Briggs, Wharfebank. Otley, Yorkshire; 
Binodbehari Seuroy, 10 Sadanund Bazar, Benares City, 
N. W. P., India; William T. Godwin, The Rosarium, 
Ashbourne, Derbyshire; Alexander Hamilton Bayley, 
31 Broad Street, Bridgetown, Barbados; D. Eberts 
Macintyre, 131 Stanley Street, Montreal, Province of 
Quebec, Canada; William F. Spalding, Vestry Depot, 
Cottenham Road, Hornsey Rise, London, N. ; Charles 
Causer, Wood End House, Kingsbury Road, Erdington, 
near Birmingham ; Charles Edward Kelly, Tritonville, 
Cranfield Avenue, Sandymount, Duolin; Barry 
Harrison, Hightield Road, Surrey Hills, Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia ; David McMillan Muir, 10 Minard 
Road, Crossmyloof, Glasgow; George Harding, 26 
Heury Street, Tring. Herts ; William Cooper Street, 
Gardner's Drive, Newsham Park, Liverpool; Gladys de 
Havilland, Crux Easton Rectory, Whitchurch, Hants ; 
J. S. Storr, Highcombe Edge," Hindhead, Surrey: 
Percy Samuel Leadbetter, 131 Westminster Bridge 
Road, g. E.; Clifford Hamilton Cheek, 2 Magdalene 
Street, Taunton, Somerset; Robert Brindley Pitt, 
Lansdown Grove Lodge, Bath; Alfred Fremlin, 258 
Battersea Park Road, Battersea, S. W.; H. Gee, 10 Dames 
Road, Forest Gate, London, E. 


(70 be continued.) 
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D. §.—Yon will find how to make balloons in parts 11 
and 12 of our“ Indoor Games," Parts 6d. each. 


Horativs.—He would get a higher salary in America, 
and have more chances of advancement ; but the cost 
of living would be so much higher that he would not 
be so well off. 


R. E. Wirsox.—Describe the pictures so that you could 
form an idea of them from the description. 


H. Birp.—Barnard's magic-lantern slide colours can 
be had at their shop in Berners Street. You can 
also get them from Brodie & Middleton in Long 
Acre. 


PIMPLES AND BLACKHEADS (A. G.).—Squeeze out the 
blackheads, and use zinc ointment well rubbed in at 
night. Take sulphur and cream of tartar in treacle— 
just the old-fashioned mixture. 


BritisH LioN.—1. Never take a dog on a bicycle tour. 
2. It must be 250 miles to Snowdon, and perhaps 


more. 3. Too vague a question on too large a 
subject- 


ve 3 
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AcctpENT (H. S. B.).—You could not pass the doctors 


to enter army or navy with one leg shorter than 
the other. 


Two WOULD-BE JAcks.—1. Jacks would seem to show 
that you mean the Royal Navy. If so, your only 
chance is to enter as second-class boys; and as to the 
way of doing that, you can get full particulars at the 
Admiralty Recruiting Office in Spring Gardens, S. w. 
2. If you mean the Merchant Service, you cannot do 
better than get the new edition of * Under the Red 
Ensign,” published by Pewtress & Co., Little Queen 
Street, Holborn. It costs a shilling. 


HAssan.—l. The articles on Ventriloquism are in the 
tenth and eleventh parts of our * Indoor Games.” 
“Indoor Games” is always kept in print in all 
forms, and any of the parts can be obtained through 
a bookseller or newsagent. 2, See back. Vegetable 
food-lettuces, and so on. 


SIDNEY.—We have given the information over and 
over again, and must refer you to the article in 
part 8 of our * Indoor Gaines," 
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MODEL YACHTSMAN and XwNorHEN.—The “Racing 
Model, and How to Build Her." was in our sevcu- 
teenth volume, pages 189, 238, 268, 285. “The 
Livelu, a Model Yacht, and How to Make It," is in 
the eighteenth volume, page 519. Both volumes are 
out of print in all forms with us. 


C. L.—You require the same qualifications as for 
practice, and in addition to that there is & special 
examination open by publie competition. To this 
examination you are not admitted until fully qualified. 
Many men enter the services, and when they have got 
a decent pension retire and start private practice. 


E. W. Duxx.—We know no more about it than is 
given in the illustration. As the drawing is, ap- 
parently, to scale, you ought to get at the right 
dimensions by copying it at full size. 


D. J. L.—1. Write for a prospectus to the Secretary, 
Pharmaceutical Society, Bloomsbury Square. 2. 
Yes, the parts of the current volume are always kept 


in print. 3. Yes, you must have a licence for an air- 
gun. 


School Customs in Utopia.— Nc. 1. 


On April 1, an» ually, the Head Bow presents the Doctor with a new Birch Rod! 
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Fishing Village on Loch Fyne. -'' Preparing for Winter.“ 


(bipes was one of those silent. sunny 
1 days sometimes enjoyed in Macbrogan 
land. The sea was a stretch of polished 
silver, and it murmured gently on the stony 
beach as old Bimby, with his head over the 
dyke, blinked at the dazzling waters. 

By-and-by he was roused from his deep 
reverie by the unusual spectacle of dozens 
of schoolboys silently seating themselves on 
the stone wall. They were of all ages from 
thirteen. to cighteen, and were at present 
extremely »ubdued in their - demeanour. 
What could it mean? He knew three boys, 
but here there were quite & hundred. 
Glorious thought! A hundred carrots ? 
No, no; life was not all carrots, as he well 
knew, and speculating on this an occasional 
anxious tremor shook his limbs. 

But now half-restrained applause startled 
the morning air, as from the adjacent 
shrubbery stalked three Red Indians in 
somewhat scanty attire, apart from their 
blankets, which were suspiciously clean. 
These savages wore short knickerbockers ; 
their legs were remarkably thin, and of the 
deepest red. Copper was the colour usually 
associated with Indians, but this was uncom. 
promising red. And, more remarkable still, 
while their ears were black, their noses were 
a pale yellow. Such a combination of 
colours in one individual the schoolboys had 
never read of. The heads of the braves 
were adorned with proud tufts of cocks’ 
feathers. 

“That’s from Sandy Maclan's Brahma. 
pootza, or I'll eat my sporran," said one 
onlooker, pointing to Dembo's crest. 

"I'd like to hear Sandy when he sees the 
rooster for the first time this morning," 
replied his neighbour, and yells of laughter 
followed. 

Indians never have such clean blankets," 
remarked another. 

They ought to be clean,” was the reply; 
“I saw Mrs. Macqueen hanging them out on 
the clothes-lines last night.“ 

The Indians, in the meantime, had 
reached the middle of the fieid and were 
gravely bowing to all parts of the compass, 
und giving each other sly kicks. This 
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DEMBO'S CIRCUS. 


By WiLLIAM C. SUTHERLAND. M. A.. 


Aut or or * Deuchars of the Macbrogans," etc. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Then mount, then mount, brave gallanta all." 


opened the programme and was well 
received. ‘The next item was furnished by 


Bimby and was particularly appreciated. 
Bimby refused to recognise the redmen at 
any price, and kept running round the field 
in alarm, trying to jump the dyke in places, 
to the no small consternation of such boys 
as happened to be seated there. Dembo had 
overlooked this possibility. 

“We ought to have had a full-dress 
rehearsal," he groaned. 

Then he thought of the carrots, but it took 
the frightened horse a long time to enter 
into negotiations on the subject. At last he 
began to snuff suspiciously. 

* Coine on, Bimby, don't be an ass," said 
Dembo impatiently. “It’s only me. 
Bimby.” 

“ Go on, Bimby,” shouted the boys, “it's 
only Dembo, with Sandy Maclan's cock's tail.” 

“That bubbly-jock wi' spirtle legs and 
Mrs. Macqueen's blanket is only Doodle. 
Don't mind him, Bimby.” 

"Now, Bimby, I am surprised: you're 
not such an ass as to be afraid of that 
spelding with the knock-knees. Why, that's 
Doshie! ” 

There was a continuous roar of laughter 
al round the field. The Indians were 
annoyed and depressed. "They hadn't bar 
gained for personal remarks, and Doodle 
wished to give up the open-air display, but 
Dembo stood firm. 

“Shut up, man: look at Bimby, he's 
getting all right. He'll go quietly enough 
now if those fellows will only haud their 
gabs.“ 

The “ braves then besought the spectators 
to be quiet if they wished the show to proceed 
and to avoid bringing the whole town on the 
scene. This last suggestion had the desired 
effect, and Bimby was then put through his 
paces. To the astonishment of all, he seemed 
to walk, trot, and gallop at Dembo's will. 
Bimby's pace, ordinarily, was a walk; at the 
word“ trot " Dembo slyly gave him a dig in 
the ribs, while a harder dig and a louder yell 
generally scared him into a gallop. The 
boys were lenient judges and inclined to 
believe things were what they wished them 


(To be continu d.) 
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to be, and so they gave Bimby unstinted 
applause. 

Next the steed was sent round the field af. 
full speed. The pace was not alarming, but 
when Dembo sprang on his back and Doodle 
followed suit, the boys burst into a ringing 
cheer. And when both horsemen succeeded 
in standing upright on the horse's back, the 
applause was perfectly deafening. It was 
converted suddenly into Homeric laughter, 
as Doodle slipped and fell backwards over 
Bimby's tail, bringing Dembo down with him, 
and the general merriment was doubled a£ 
the fluency with which the supposed Indians 
discoursed in English, flavoured with a 
strong Highland accent. ] 

Bimby was next made to stand stilt 
while each of the acrobats vaulted lightly 
over him. Then when he was put to s. 
gentle trot, Doodle, at the imminent risk ot 
breaking his neck, vaguely outlined a 
shadowy Highland fling, did occasional 
* splits,” rode in every possible way. pre- 
tended to fall off and just caved himself, 
and, in short, produced such an excellent 
impression that the spectators unanimously 
voted “ It was no so bad at all, at all.” | 

This concluded the morning performance, 
and while the Reds plunged into the depths 
of the forest to doff their war paint. the 
palefaces invaded the meadow and about 
twenty at n time wanted to ride Bimby, but 
the weaiied horse changing front developed 


-such a vigorous attack that the would-be 


riders retired precipitately. 

On the whole the circus made such an 
excellent start that the number of volunteers 
for the afternoon procession was positively 
embarrassing. Yet amongst those accepted 
there was one valuable addition to their staff. 
This was Arthur Barclay, a member of the 
Sixth, a good piper, and, best of all. the pos- 
sessor of n set of bagpipes. 

“We'll have a third band,” 
Dembo. 

The procession would start at four in the 
afternoon, and all in the swim were to mect 
at three o'clock in a dell in the Station 
Wood, where all needful preliminarics would 
be arranged. 
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„AURORA. 


Author of ^ Treasure Mcd Jack," " The Adventures of a Submarine Dicer," ctc. etc. 


Tus writer of the book of ** Proverbs " de- 
clares. that one of the things most won- 
derful to him was the way of a ship at 
sea”; and H.M.S. Aurora, as she left Ply- 
mouth harbour, and rounded Penloe Point, 
with all her courses set, bore out the wisdom of 
the sage's writings. As the ship felt the stiff 
north-easter, every stitch of canvas was set, 
from forestay to spanker. She was flying the 
blue ensign (the one now used by the Royal 
Naval Reserve) ; but in those days (the early 
sixties) ships carried the coloured ensign of 
the admiral who commanded the squadron. 
The Aurora was a first-class frigate, 
carrying forty-eight guns; originally a sail- 
ing vessel, she had just received her steam 


PART I. 


power, and emerged “ spick and span " from 
Keyham Dockyard. On the quarterdeck was 
a group of three officers, of a type then 
fading out, and now extinct, in the British 
Navy—men who disbelieved in the power of 
steam, and could carry a ship anywhere 
with sail power alone. They were the 
captain, second lieutenant, and the boat- 
swain—the last a greyhended old salt whose 
name was Wood, but who had the nickname of 
“Old Mahogany,” probably from the colour 
of his face. 

The frigate bore down channel rapidly, 
making her number to the Lizard light- 
house, passing Portland Bill, and, as darkness 
grew on, furled top and head sails, and 


made all snug for thc night. The lights of 
St. Ann and St. Agnes rose on the port 
bow, rather nearer than the muster 
expected, so the leadsmen were ordered into 
the chains, and soundings taken until the 
exact position of the ship was discovered. 
Next morning we were fairly out to 
sea, and the work began to “station the 
crew," Each man on board has, besides his 
ordinary daily routine of work, his proper 
place in some part of the ship -“ stations ' 
they are called his place aloft to set or furl 
sail, his seat in the lifeboat, his number at 
his gun, his post at alarm, or fire quarters ; 
and in order that everyone should be perfect 
in his dutics, guns arc manned, lifeboats 
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called away, fire alarms and “fighting 
quarters“ given, sails set and furled, till 
every man knows his place. 

As orders had been received to steam as 
little as possible, sail drill had a prominent 
place, and we were exercised in furling 
and unfurling sails, lowering and hoisting 
wp and top-gallant masts, until the crew 
were so ready that even the boatswain was 
satisfied. This, however, cost us the loss of 
one of the hands, an A.B., who fell from the 
fore-royal yard whilst taking in a reef in the 
sail. I belonged to the same yard, and was 
standing on the foot rope leaning over, 
gathering in the sail, when I saw the man 
on my right, a smart young fellow, named 
Desmond, miss his footinz, and fall forward 
into space. I heard a sickening thud, as the 
poor fellow struck the deck. I can scarcely 
remember more; the sensation that came 
over me cannot be described, and I believe, 
but for the assistance of à comrade, I should 
have followed my poor messmate's example, 
and fallen also. Indeed I have no clear 
recollection of how I regained the deck. 
Sach an experience comes but once in a man's 
üfetime ; this was the first fatal accident I 
had witnessed. 

Next morning, at eight bells, the ship was 
stopped, and I saw that impressive ceremony 
—a burial at sea; the reading of the burial 


' service, the silent form wrapped in the Union 
Jack, the splash, the words of the chaplain: 


"'l'here to remain until the sea gives up its 


dead *’—all are fixed on my memory. 
We then continued on our course until, 


one night, we passed “The Deserters, a 


zroup of high spire-like rocks, and, later on, 


Santo Paulo," a low flat island; and as day 
© was breaking we anchored in Funchal Bay, 
. Madeira. A screen of mist hung like a curtain 
between the ship and shore, which, as the sun 


_ view, 


a 
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rose, was dispelled as if by magic, and the 


beautiful bay and town were disclosed to 
It was my first sight of a foreign 
country. There were the clear blue water 
of the bay, and the lofty land with its semi- 


- tropical verdure, dotted with the picturesque- 


looking houses peeping out from their 
verdant surroundings. The shipping of ail 


, nationalities at anchor made it appear more 
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like a painted canvas than a scene of life. 
A little later a puff of smoke from the fort, 
and the report of a gun rang out, the rocks 
carrying and repeating the echo, and the whole 
place woke up into life. 

A Customs boat came alongside, followed by 
numbers of native boats, and soon we were 
busy exchanging our worn-out clothes for 
curios : feather flowers, basket work, bird- 
cages, inlaid boxes, changed hands. Fruit 
of nearly every species, from the banana 
to the apple, could be obtained, and a goodly 
store was purchased. The celerity with which 
3 number of lads dived and caught the coins 
thrown into the water seemed marvellous. 

We had only moored to a buoy, so a 
lengthened stay was evidently not intended ; 
and an early boat brought the British Vice- 
consul, who had an interview with our 
captain, and directly afterwards steam was 
got up, and the object of our cruise and de- 
stination leaked out. The Civil War in the 
United States of America was at its height, 
and the Confederates had armed a number 
of vessels as privateers, and raided on 
the Federal shipping; many ships had 
been seized, pillaged, and burnt by one 
which had a fearless commander, and our 
duty was to watch over and protect British 
interests. 

Early in the afternoon we cast off our moor- 
ings, a tremble went through the ship as the 
blades of the screw revolved, and we slowly 
left the beautiful bay. Soon, with our square 
sails set, we werc bowling along; the shipping 
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and houses became indistinct. then they 
seemed to be drawn as it were into the rock 
itself; and, lastly, only the shape of the 
islund was visible. 

I was watching the receding land, when 
I was touched on the shoulder by an old 
hand, who pointed skyward over the star- 
board bow. * That is the Peak of Teneritfe,” 
he said; and towering above a high bank of 
clouds that shrouded the lower portion of 
the mountain, a grand sight presented itself : 
a lofty spire-like mountain covered with snow, 
and tinted rose-colour by the setting sun, 
seemed to emerge from the cloud bank. It is 
rarely that the Penk can be seen so 
clearly from the north. As we neared the 
land the Peak seemed to sink into the clouds, 
and the loom of land appeared and the island 
itself showed against the setting sun. 

We slowed down steam during the night, 
and ac daybreak entered the roadstead of 
Teneriffe. After Madeira the change was 
disappointing. We saw a pretty little town, 
composed of square white houses, the island 
bristling with forts and batteries, a second 
Gibraltar if properly fortified. I was shown 
the fort from which the shot was fired that 
cost Nelson an eve, and the story was retold 
of the captured English colours in a chapel, 
and of the almost successful attempt of two 
midshipmen to recapture them. 

The Spaniards, for some reuson, put us in 
quarantine, and the hateful yellow flaz was 
soon flying at our fore. Bumboats rowed 
round the ship watching any chance to evade 
the vigilance of the port boats to sell their 
fruit when the oflicials might not be looking. 
I did a little fishing from the cat-harpings, 
and caught a large hideous-looking rock-tish, 
end after a deal of manceuvring managed to 
get it on board without the master-at-arms’ 
knowledge; indeed, it was cooked and eaten 
long before he found out by the bones that, 
any fishing had taken place. 

Signal after signal was sent and received 
from shore, and after a few hours’ stay we 
were again under steam and sail shaping our 
course for St. Vincent, one of the Cape 
Verde Islands, and the noted coaling station 
off the West African coast. Shoals of por- 
poises passed the ship, scores of flying-tish 
leaped from the water, and winged their way 
fora considerable distance, until they dropped 
one by one beneath the waves. 

Our sailing-master made a good landfall— 
land was sighted right ahead ; and the rocky 
shores of the Cape Verde Islands loomed 
through the tropical haze that hung nbout 
the land. Gradually we neared our destina- 
tion, and soon, under the direction of the 
port authorities, we anchored in cleven 
fathoms. The harbour is an almost circular 
land-locked basin, surrounded by lofty barren 
voleanic rocks; it is of immense size, with 
clear deep anchorage on the right hand; the 
mountain peaks form what is called the 
Sleeping Giant—a perfectly formed head and 
body in profile of à man in à recumbent 
position presents itself to the eye. The 
town itself is built on the sandy plain which 
skirts the water's edge. A few houses are 
dotted here and there on the side of the 
hills. The island is situated in an almost 
rainless region, and is entirely destitute of 
water or vegetation, being dependent on an 
island several miles away for both; yet 
during the day several boats came off loaded 
with fruit, although the prices were exor- 
bitant. 

After we had saluted the Portuguese flag, 
the captain’s gig was piped away, and he 
went on shore to pay a visit to the governor 
of the island. Round the ship shoals of fish 
played, the clearness of the water showing 
the sandy bottom ; here and there the dorsal 
tin of a shark showed, whilst in the distance, 
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under the lee of the islands, a school of 
whales spouted. 

Here I had an adventure that ended in a 
series of complications that I little thought 
would have occurred. I was always pas- 
sionately fond of fishing, and the myriads of 
fish that swam around the ship made me 
all the more anxious to gratify my longing. 
At last I determined to have a couple of 
hours’ sport, despite of the strict orders to 
the contrary. Being in harbour, only an 
anchor-watch was kept. all hands being 
turned in. This favoured my plans, and 
during the middle watch I crept forward, 
and got a line over. 

I had not long to wait till I felt the bait 
taken, and the line ran out before I could 
make any attempt to check it. It was 
evidently a larze fish I had hooked, and it 
tugged heavily at the line; at last it turned 
and headed for the ship. I took in the slack 
as fast as I could, but the fish fouled the line 
round the mooring of a boat close alongside. 
I was in a dilemma, as I did not care to lose 
either fish or line. Close beside me was thc 
forestaysails halliards. The standing end I 
made fast to a stanchion on deck, threw 
them over the side, and slid down. The 
boat was covered with a tarpaulin, and I 
thought it contained stores. What was my 
surprise, however, when the moment my 
feet touched her gunwale, a figure sprang 
up, and made a loud exclamation in Portu- 
guese ; then followed a flash, and a deafen 
ing report. I swarmed up the halliards 
quickly, followed by the discharge of three 
more rifles, for it was the port authorities’ 
boat I had touched, and it contained a 
military guard. 

As I scrambled back over the bulwarks 
of the Aurora I heard the marine sentry 
on the bridge challenge, then there was a 
flash and another report, nnd a bullet 
whizzed past me. As I endeavoured to 
regain my hammock, the bugler sounded the 
" nlarm," followed by the drummer beating 
to quarters. The ship sprang as it were 
into life; battle lanterns were lighted, 
boarding pikes loosed, hammocks stowed, 
ports lifted, boarding nettings triced up, 
every gun manned and run out as if by 
magic, and three rounds of blank cartridges 
fired. Of course I was at my place at my 
gun as soon as anyone. 

Lights were noticed in the forts on shore, 
and an armed boat approached the ship, but 
was warned off. Next morning our consul 
came on board with a complaint from the 
governor that his guard-boat had been 
attacked during the night, and that she was 
boarded and fired on from the ship. Our 
captain was furious, and retorted that the 
guard-boat was the aggressor. No decision 
was arrived at by the inquiry that followed, 
fcr the marine sentry stoutly maintained 
that the guard were the first to fire, and that 
he saw the ship boarded by a man from the 
boat; whilst the guard declared it was quite 
the contrary, a man boarding the boat from 
the ship. 

The affair remained a mystery, and caused 
many an argument between decks; but the 
true cause never was disclosed, as I kept the 
secret to myself. I, however, felt punished, as 
I lost both the fish and my best line. I 
heard, however, that the affair caused a long 
correspondence between the Foreign Offices 
of both Governments. 

We weighed anchor at daybreak next 
morning, shaping a westerly course, until 
evening, when we spoke the outgoing Cape 
mail, who gave us some important news, for 
the course was at once altered to à northerly 
onc. and it was talked about that we were 
bound for Gibraltar. 

(fu be continued.) 
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WILLIAM J. HYPPERBONE; OR, THE WILL OF 


A FETISH for the Titburys ? Certainly they 

wanted it; and if it were only the end 
of the rope which hanged this brigand, Bill 
Arrol, it would have been welcome. But, as 
the magistrate of Great Salt Lake City had 
said, he would have to be caught before he 
was hanged, and it did not look as though 
that would happen very soon. 

Assuredly the fetish which would make 
Hermann Titbury win the game would not 
have been dear at the three thousand dollars 
he had been robbed of at the“ Cheap Hotel." 
But meanwhile the blue flag did not possess 
a cent, and, furious and no less disappointed 
at the ironical replies of the sheriff, he left 
the police station to rejoin Mrs. Titbury. 

„Well, Hermann," she asked,“ this rascal, 
this wretch of an Inglis ?" 

* His name is not Inglis," answered Mr. 
Titbury, falling back into a chair, “it is 
Bill Arrol » 

Is he arrested?“ 

„He will be.“ 

* When?" 

* When they can put their hands on him." 

* And our money? Our three thou- 
sand ——" 

“ I would not give half a dollar for it.” 

Mrs. Titbury collapsed into an arm-chair— 
in ruins. But this masterful woman was 
soon herself again; she rose, and when her 
husband, in the last stage of dejection, said: 

„What is to be done? " 

Wait.“ 

„Wait for what? Till 
Arrol.— 

No- Hermann wait for Mr. Tornbrock s 
telegram, which will not be long in coming. 
Then we can think matters over." 

* And the money ?”’ 

* We have time to get it sent to us even 
if we are spun to the end of the States." 

*'lhat would not astonish me, with the 
run of bad luck that pursues us." 

* Follow me!" answered Mrs. Titbury 
resolutely. And they went out of the hotel 
to go to the telegraph-office. 

All the town had heard of the mis- 
adventures of the Titburys. It is true that 
Great Salt Lake City did not seem to have 
more sympathy for them than the town of 
Calais, from which they had arrived direct. 
If, then, a few persons were at the post-office 
when the couple arrived, they were only 
there out of curiosity, or, rather, had come 
to laugh at “the good last," as the un- 
fortunate Titbury had been popularly 
designated. 

But chaff did not trouble him, still less 
did it trouble Mrs. Titbury. He cared not 
whether he rose or fell in popular estima- 
tion, for who knew whether he might not 
recover at once by a superb spin? In fact, 
by studying the board, Mrs. Titbury had 
discovered that if they got ten, they would 
have to double on the fourteenth square, 
ihat of Illinois, and go at a bound to the 
twenty-fourth, which was that of Michigan, 
adjoining Illinois, which would take them 
back towards Chicago. This would be— there 
was no doubt of it—the best spin they could 
get. Would they get it? 

At forty-seven minutes past nine, with 
automatic regularity, the telegram came out 
of the instrument. 

The spin was disastrous. 

It will be remembered that the same day, 
June 2, Max Real, then with his mother at 
Chicago, had known of it immediately, as in 
the following days he knew the number 

which sent Harris T. Kymbale to Washington, 


this bandit, 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—TWO HUNDRED DOLLALS A DAY. 


Lizzie Wag to Missouri, and Commodore 
Urrican to Wisconsin. 

Deplorable as it was for Hermann Titbury, 
it was none the less singular, and he must 
have been in a vein of terrible bad luck for 
it to have occurred. 

The number was five by two and three, 
which took him from the fourth square to 
the ninth. The ninth square was Illinois, 
and he had to double, which brought him to 
fourteen, another Illinois square; so he had 
to triple it, and that gave him in all fifteen 
points and put him onthe nineteenth square, 
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AN ECCENTRIC. 


“ But it is thirteen hundred miles to do!” 

* We will do it!” 

“But we shall have to pay a fine of a 
thousand dollars ——"' 

“ We will pay it." 

“But we shall have to remain for two 
spins without playing — -" 

“ We will not play.” 

“ But there will be six weeks to spend in 
this town, where the cost of living is very 
bien 

* We will spend them.” 

* But we have no more money!” 


The footman hastened to open the door.“ 


Louisiana, New Orleans, marked as the inn 
on Hypperbone's board. 

In truth it would have been impossible to 
be more unfortunate. 

Mr. and Mrs. Titbury returned to their 
hotel amid the pleasantries of the crowd, 
walking as if they had received a formidable 
blow on the head. But Mrs. Titbury hada 
harder head than her husband, an: did not, 
like him, nearly collapse on the spot. 

“To Louisiana! To New Orleans!” 
repeated Mr. Titbury seizing his hair. “Ah! 
Why have we been so foolish as to run about 
like this " 

„And we will still run!” declared Mrs. 
Titbury, crossing her arms. - 

* What you think -——” 

“ Of starting for Louisiana." 


* We will have some sent." 
„But I do not wish it!” 
"Audidol" 

Kate Titbury had a reply for everytki- 
it will be seen. 
the spirit of an old gambler, and it had 
the upper hand. The mirage of those => 
million dollars had attracted her, fascirs^ 
her, hypnotised her. 


Hermann Titbury did not attempt ~ 


resist. It would have been of no use. 
consequences he had deduced from t 
unfortunate spin were only too correct- - 
long and expensive journey the States & © 
almost cntirely traversed from north we - 
south-east, the dearness of living i8 = 
opulent and ruinous city of New Orleans. +- 


time that would have to be passed there. — 


Evidently she had in 
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rule that obliged him to miss two turns 
before resuming the game. 

„Perhaps,“ said Mrs. Titbury, “ luek may 
send one of our opponents there, and then 
we should have to take his old place“ 

* But which one," asked Mr. Titbury. 
“seeing they are all in front of us??“ 

* And why should they not be obliged to 
go back after passing the end—and recom- 
mence the game like that abominable 
Urrican? "' 

No doubt it might occur—but the 
chanees were against it. 

„And then," added Mr. Titbury, “ as 
the erowning misfortune, we are not 
allowed to choose the hotel at which we 
are to put up!“ 

In fact, after the words ‘nineteenth 
square, Louisiana, New Orleans," the 
unlucky telegram added, “Excelsior 
Hotel.“ 

There could be no discussion. 
Whether the hotel was of the first or 
twentieth class, it was that ordered by 
the imperious deceased. 

„We will go to the ‘Excelsior Hotel,’ 
that is all!" So said Mrs. Titbury. 

Such was this woman, as resolute as 
she was avaricious. Yet the agony she 
went through in thinking of the losses 
that had already befallen them, the 
three hundred dollars fine. the three 
thousand dollars theft, the expenses up 
to the present, the expenses in the 
future! But the heritage dazzled her 
eyes and made her blind. 

There was plenty of time for the third 
player to get to his post. It was June 2, 
and it would suffice if the blue flag were 
hoisted in the metropolis of Louisiana 
on July 15. But, as Mrs. Titbury had 
observed, another of the Seven“ might 
be sent there any day, and it was neces- 
sary for them to be in the nineteenth 
square to be replaced by him. Better 
not waste time in Great Salt Lake City, 
then. And so it was decided to start as 
soon as the money arrived that had 
been demanded by telegram from the 
bank where Mr. Titbury kept his current 
account. 

This operation took but two days. 
In the morning of June 4 he drew from 
the bank in Great Salt Lake City five 
thousand dollars, which, alas! would 
never more yield interest. 

On June 5 Mr. and Mrs. Titbury left 
Great Salt Lake City amid general in- 
difference, and unfortunately without 
that piece of rope which would have put 
them in luck if Bill Arrol had been 
hanged. 

It was the Union Pacific—decidedly 
much used by the players in the Hypper- 
bone matceh- which took them across 
Wyoming to Cheyenne, and across 
Nebraska to Omaha. 

Thence, for the sake of cheapness— 
the fares by steamboat being less than 
by railway—the travellers went down 
the Missouri to Kansas, as Max Real 
had done at his first move ; from Kansas 
they reached St. Louis, where Lizzie 
Wag and Jovita Foley would soon take 
up their quarters to spend their time 
in prison. 

To leave the waters of the Missouri for 
those of the Mississippi you require only à 
change of boat. Steamers are numerous on 
these rivers, and if you are satisfied to travel 
third class the voyage can be done very 
cheaply. By providing your own food — easily 
done at the stopping places—you can still 
iurther diminish your daily expenses. And 
this was done by the Titburys, who spent as 
little as possible, in preparation for the bills 
they would have to meet for a probably 
lengthened stay at the “ Excelsior Hotel." 
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The steamboat Black Warrior received 
them on board to take them to the 
Louisianan capital. They had but to follow 
the * Father of Waters " between the States 
of Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana, to which the 
great river gives a more natural frontier than 
the degrees of longitude and latitude on their 
other sides. 
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Seven days after leaving Great Salt Lake 
City they arrived at New Orleans in the 
evening. 

As they came down the gangway they saw 
a carriage, superbly horsed, which was 
evidently waiting for some of the passengers 
of the Black Warrior. Their intention was 
to walk to the hotel, leaving their luggage to 
be brought on by a porter. What was their 
surprise—a surprise to which was added a 
pang of alarm—when a footman approached, 


The Placid Waters of Lake Pontchartrain. 
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a negro of the most beautiful black, who said 


to them : 

„Mr. and Mrs. Titbury, I think?” 

„We are," said Mrs. Titbury. 

Then the newspapers had announced their 
departure from Utah, their journey to Omaha, 
their voyage on board the Black Warrior, 
their imminent arrival at New Orleans. 
They had hoped to be left without such 
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attentions; could they never eseape the 
always costly inconveniences of celebrity ? 

« And what do you want with us?” asked 
Mr. Titbury grulily. 

„The carriage is waiting for you." 

„We did not order any carriage." 

* People do not come to the * Excelsior’ in 
any other way," replied, with a bow, the 
negro of the most beautiful black. 

* It begins well! " murmured Mr. Titbury, 
with a big sigh. 
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But as it was not customary to go in a 
simpler fashion to the hotel named, the best 
thing to do was to get into the carriage. 
The couple took their seats, and an omnibus 
took their bag and portmanteau. Arrived at 
Canal Street before a noble building, a palace 
in fact, along the front of which shone the 
words, Excension Horee Company, LIMITED, 
and the hall of which was resplendent with 
lights, the carriage stopped, and the footman 
hastened to open the door. 

The Titburys, tired and bewildered, hardly 
noticed the ceremonious reception given to 
them by the hotel staff. A majordomo in a 
black suit conducted them to their rooms. 
Absolutely dazzled, their haggard eyes saw 
nothing of the magnificence which sur- 
rounded them, and they postponed till the 
morning the reflections that such extraordi- 
nary pomp would inspire. 

In the morning, after a night spent in the 
calm of this comfortable room, protected by 
the double windows which kept out all the 
noise of the street, they awoke under the 
subdued light of an electric night-lamp. 
The transparent dial of an expensive time- 
piece showed that it was eight o'clock. 

Within reach of the hand at the side of 
the huge bed where they had so tranquilly 
rc posed, a series of buttons awaited but the 
pressure of the finger to summon the 
chambermaid or the groom of the chambers. 
Other buttons commanded the bath, the early 
breakfast, the morning papers, and —- what 
persuaded the travellers to press it —the light 
of day. 

It was on this button that Mrs. Titbury 
placed her crooked finger. 

Instantly the thick blinds of the windows 
rolled up mechanically, the  sun.blinds 
dropped down outside and the rays of the sun 
flooded the room. 

Mr. and Mrs. Titbury looked at one another. 
They dared not utter a word for fear that 
every sentence would cost them a dollar a 
word. 

The luxury of the room was beyond all 
reason, everything of incomparable richness — 


furniture, draperies, carpets, the walls hung 


with brocaded silk. 

The couple arose and passed into an 
adjoining room of most marvellous comfort ; 
washing-stands with taps for hot water, tepid 
water, or cold water at will, pulverisers ready 
to spout their perfumed sprays, soaps of 
different colours and odours, sponges of 
exceptional softness, towels as white as 
snow. 

As soon as they were dressed, the Titburys 
ventured into a further series of rooms, u 
suite complete, dining-room with the table 
glittering with silver and china, reception 
room furnished with unheard-of luxury, 
electrolier, brackets, pictures by famous 
artists, art bronzes, lamp shades ornamented 
with gold--madame’s boudoir, piano with 
music, table with fashionable novels, albums 
with Louisianan photographs—the gentle- 
man’s room with American reviews, the best 
newspapers of the States, a case of stationery 
with the hotel note-heading, and even a type- 
writer ready to work at the touch of the 
traveller's finger. 

"It is the cave of Ali Baba ! " exclaimed 
Mrs. Titbury, absolutely fascinated. 

And the forty thieves are not far off!” 
added Mr. Titbury snappishly. 

At this moment his eyes caught sight of a 
notice in a golden frame, with the list of the 
different. departments of the hotei, and the 
times of the meals for those who preferred 
not to take them in their rooins. 

The suite occupied by the third player was 
No. l, and had this notice against it: 
Reserved for the players in the Hypperbone 
match by the Excelsior Hotel Company." 

„Ring. Hermann," Mrs. Titbury contented 
herself with saying. 
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He pressed the button, and a gentleman 
in black coat and white cravat presented 
himself at the door of the reception room. 

And to begin with, in studied phrase, he 
tendered then: the compliments of the 
Excelsior Hotel Company and its manager, 
honoured at having as guest one of the most 
popular competitors in the great national 
game. As he had some time to spend in 
Louisiana, and especially at New Orleans, 
with his worthy wife, they had endeavoured 
to surround them with all possible comfort. 
The routine of the hotel, if it was convenient 
for them to conform to it, was early breakfast 
at eight o'clock, breakfast at eleven, 
luncheon at four, dinner at seven, evening 
ten at ten. The style of cookery would be 
English, American, or French, as they 
pleased. The wines were of the best foreign 
vintages. During the day a carriage was at 
the disposal of the great Chicago banker 
(sic), and an elegant steam yacht was kept 
ready to start for excursions to the mouth of 
the Mississippi or trips on Lake Borque or 
Lake Pontchartrain. 

"How much?" 
abruptly. 

»A hundred dollars.” 

„For the month?“ 

“Tor the day." 

„And for each, of course?” added Mrs. 
Titbury in a tone in which irony contended 
with anger. 

“Yes, madame, and the price was 
arranged on the most reasonable terms as 
soon as the newspapers informed us that the 
third player and Mrs. Titbury were to stay 
some time at the Excelsior Hotel.’ ” 

Hither had their ill-luck brought this 
unfortunate couple—and they could not go 
elsewhere —and Mrs. Titbury could not even 
instal herself in some humble lodging- 
house! It was the hotel designated by 
William J. Hypperbone, and there was 
nothing to be surprised at in the arrange- 
ment, as he was one of the principal share- 
holders. Yes! two hundred dollars a day 
for the pair of them--six thousand dollars 
for thirty days, if they remained the month 
in this tavern. 

And whether they liked it or not they had 
to put up with it. To leave the hotel was 
to Jeave the game, the rules of which were 
indisputable! It was to renounce all hope 
of coming back to it—and coming into the 
millions. 

As soon as the majordomo had retired, 
“Let us be off!" said Mr. Titbury. Let 
us get our baggage and return to Chicago. 
I will not remain a minute longer here at 
eight dollars an hour!” 

"Indeed!" was the sole reply of the 
imperious dame. 

The ‘Crescent City," as they call the 
Louisianan metropolis, was founded in 1717, 
in the bend of the great river, which bounds 
it on the south, and may be said to absorb 
all Louisiana. The other towns, Baton 
Houge—the State capital—Donaldsonville, 
Shreveport, have only from eleven to twelve 
thousand people. Situated over 1,700 
miles from New York and 107 from the 
mouth of the Mississippi, nine railroads 
run into it and 1,500 stenmboats ply on its 
web of waters. 

It was in this vast city of 242,000 in- 
habitants, much diversified by the ming- 
ling of races, in which the blacks, if 
they rejoice in all political rights, have 
not gained social equality—it was amid 
this hybrid population of French, Spanish, 
English, Anglo-Americans, in the heart 
of Louisiana, that there had been thrust 
into an existence they had never even 
imagiued this pair of Titburys so strangely 
torn from Chicago. But as bad luck 
necessitated it, the best thing to do—un- 
less they went home—was to get all they 
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could for their moncy. At least, so said 
Mrs. Titbury. 

And so every day their magnificent equip- 
age took them about in great pomp. A 
noisy crowd accompanied them with its 
ironical cheers, for the people knew them to 
be downright misers who had been as 
unpopular ut Great Salt Lake City as at 
Calais. and as at Chicago. What did it 
matter? They did not notice it, and 
nothing occurred to lead them to think that 
they were not the great favourites of the 
match. 

In this way they exhibited themselves in 
the northern wards, the suburbs of La- 
fayette, Jefferson, Carrollton, those elegant 
neighbourhoods in which the mansions and 
villas and cottages stand embowered in the 
foliage of the orange and magnolia and 
other trees then in full flower. 

They drove on the substantial levee, à 
hundred yards wide, which protects the town 
against inundation, on the quays bordered 
by a four-deep row of steamers, steambonts, 
tugs, sailing vessels, cousting craft, which 
take away 1,700,000 cotton bales a year. In 
this way they saw Algiers and Gretna, by 
crossing the river to the left bank, where 
the workshops, factorics, and warehouses are 
mainly to be found. 

In this way they drove in their gorgeous 
vehicle along the beautiful streets, bordered 
with houses of brick and stone which have 
taken the places of those of wood which 
were destroyed in the numerous fires; and 
often in Royal Street and St. Louis Street, 
which cross cach other in the French 
quarter—and then, what charming habita- 
tions with green blinds, with their courts in 
which the fountains murmur in their basins 
and the plants flourish in their window- 
boxes. 

It was thus that they honoured with a 
visit the Capitol, an old building trans. 
formed during the War of Secession into a 
legislative palace where sat the Chiinbers of 
Senators and Deputies. Thus they visited 
the very architectural palace of the 
University, the Gothic cathedral, tke Custom 
House, the Rotunda with its immense hall. 
There the reader finds a collection of the 
best-assorted reading, the  lounger a 
promenade arranged under the open gal. 
leries, the speculators in stocks and public 
funds an animated exchange. Many excur- 
sions they went on their elegant steam 
yacht on the placid waters of Lake 
Pontchartrain and among the channels of 
the Mississippi. 

Thus they lived as in a dream; but what 
an awakening there would be when they fell 
back into reality ! 

A singular phenomenon occurred in their 
case. Yes! These niggards, these skin- 
flints, these misers, became accustomed to 
this new life, they were bewildered by this 
abnormal situation, they grew intoxicated, 
in the physical sense of the word, at this 
table which was always luxuriously served. 
and of which they would not lose a 
crumb at the risk of future dyspepsia, for 
they wanted their money's worth out of 
those two hundred dollars a day. 

Time rolled on. Their stay at the hotel 
was not interrupted. Thirteen spins had to 
take place at Chicago before they had the 
right to start again. Every two days the 
spins were announced in the Rotunda, as 
they had been a few minutes before in the 
Auditorium. 

None of them took an opponent to 
Louisiana; neither that of the 12th, con- 
cerning Max Real, nor that of the 14th, 
concerning Tom Crabbe. On the 16th—the 
date reserved for Hermann Titbury before 
misfortune sent him to the nineteenth 
square—no spin took place. On the 18th. 
it was for the fourth player, Harris T. 
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Kymbale, that Tornbrock spun the teetotum 
on the table of the Auditorium. 

The Titburys were thus apparently 
doomed to continue this existence which 
was as agreeable as ruinous to the purse and 
health during the six weeks of seclusion. 
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And perhaps before they were free to move 
some competitor might arrive at the sixty- 
third square ! 

That, however, was the secret of the 
future. Meanwhile, the days rolled on, and 
if the match ended, all Mr. and Mrs. 
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Titbury had to do was to return to Illinois 
after paying the formidable bill of the 
“Excelsior Hotel," added to the previous 
expenses, and think of what it had cost 
them to figure ainong the lucky * Seven " of 
the Hypperbone match ! 
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A BOYS HOLIDAY THE OTHER SIDE OF THE WORLD. 


e No: boys, all ready ? " 

N „Ay. ay, sir!” 

“ All the grub aboard?“ 

* All but the jain,” said Albert Thode, “but 
fat Smith has gone for it, and has kept us 
waiting. Ah, here he comes," and fat 
smith, eating a banana, and carrying a very 
large jam-jar, was seen in the distance, 
walking slowly along. 

„Come, Smith! Hurry up!” the boys all 
cried ; ** we shall lose the tide if you're much 
longer.“ 

But Smith showed no sign of mending his 
pace, and plodded steadily along eating his 
banana, unheedful of the taunts and jests 
levelled at him from the crew of my little 
cutter, the Rangitoto. 

There’s a queer name for you all! 
Rangitoto is the name of a great scoria 
mountain lying just outside Auckland 
Harbour, and it presents a very wonderful 
appearance, as you steam slowly past it, 
careful of the reefs surrounding its base. It 
has one great peak of lava in the middle, 
and four smaller ones, one at each of its 
corners, and looks like a great church-spire 
surrounded by its four pinnacles. The 
Maoris, or natives of New Zealand, believe 
Rangitoto to be haunted by goblins of a very 
evil and bloodthirsty kind, and woe betide 
the man who stays there after sundown, for 
they are sure to make a supper of him. 

But talking of suppers, here is Smith. I 
always associate Smith and supper, since he 
ate that amount of pork-pie at my parsonage 
last Christmas Day! 

Well, Smith, got the jam all right?“ 

“Yes, sir. Raspberry! and the youth’s 
eyes A well fondly upon the jar which he is 
carrying like a baby. 

* Well, dump it down for'rard, my boy, and 
mind you don't break the jar. Now, then. 
All ready ?”’ 

"Ay, ay, sir!” 
stripling crew. 

Up with your mainsail and jib, and away 
we go." 

I had better perhaps, before we go any 
further, say, that at the time when Smith 
was Jate with the jam, and when we sailed 
across Auckland Harbour, one of the most 
beautiful harbours in the world (and I have 
wen a good many in my travels), I was 
incumbent of a church near Auckland. 

Now I had made a promise in the winter- 
time to the class I taught in the Sunday- 
chool— a class consisting of twelve boys- 
shat if they all gained full marks for the 
next half-year, and were good fellows in 
zeneral, and kind to their little brothers and 
sisters, and did not throw banana-skins 
about the school yard (for one had hit me 
on the nose the day before I made my 
proposal, just as I was turning the corner), I 
vould in the summer-time, with their 
perents’ consent of course, take them all on 
a grand camping expedition in my cutter to 
20 less a place than Shark Bay. 

Shark Bay is a deserted rock-bound bay 
‘ome twelve miles up the harbour. I sup- 
pose its designation refers to the dog-tish 
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which infest its waters, and which are 
sharks on a small scale, though very un- 
pleasant-looking customers nevertheless. 
Other fish also frequent the bay. There is 
the mullet, a beautiful fish and very good 
eating, which swims so close to the surface 
of the water that I have often shot fellows 
of his kind for my breakfast. There is the 
schnapper, a fish which is fond of deeper 
water, but is equally good with the mullet 
for table purposes. His bite is so sharp and 
strong that when he wants a meal he goes 
and cracks a pocket full of shell-fish as 
though they were so many nuts. Then 
there are innumerable oysters on the rocks 
in Shark Bay, just to be had for the gather- 
ing of them. And there is the stingaree—a 
fearful-looking brute he is, and he well 
deserves his name. He is like an enormous 
skate, and shoots across the face of the 
water like an arrow. Take care that you 
don't get pricked by the sting at the end of 
his tail. If you do, you will remember the 
unlucky fact for some time to come, if not 
for your whole life. 

Well so much for Shark Bay from a 
naturalist's point of view. I have not space 
to tell you of the shells and the seaweed, all 
very beautiful in their way, and of the flora 
and fauna. 

We skim rapidly across the harbour. The 
sky is as blue as a turquoise; the wind is 
soft and balmy, laden with the scents of the 
many sweet-smelling plants which grow in 
places right to the edge of the water, and 
open up beautiful vistas in the many gullies 
whose sides they adorn—gullies which wind 
their way in many cases right up into the 
interior of the island. 

I am at the tiller. Dave Morgan, Gold- 
smith, and Teddy Jones have their eyes on 
the jib sheet. Albert Thode and his brother 
Arthur—a queer name Thode, by the way. 
German in origin I believe, but my Thode is 
a colonial to his finger-tips—with young 
Lomer, are ready at the main sheet. Young 
Than Morgan, Alf Jones, and three other 
youngsters are coiled up on ropes in various 
parts of the boat, ready to lend a hand 
at whatever may be going forward, and 
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Smith snores in the fok’s'l’, the ripple of 
the waves his lullaby. 

We meet several other craft on our way, 
and the occupants of all of them give us 
greeting. 

Among them are some Maori canoes— 
queer long things they are, and each made 
from the single trunk of a tree. They have 
a magnificent w&r-canoe, made by Maori 
warriors in ages long gone by, set up in the 
museum at Auckland. It is capable of 
carrying two hundred men, and as it is like- 
wise made out of one tree, you may see that 
some of the timber we grow in New Zealand 
is of a large kind. 

But these canoes we are passing now are 
of a smaller type than the great war canoe, 
and all of them smell horribly of dead dog- 
fish. The Maoris never think a dog-fish 
worth eating until he is as high " in flavour 
as some of our English game gets to be, 
over which our gourmands’’ smack their 
lips so lustily. But then dog-fish and game 
are two very different things ! 

At last we come to our anchorage, and the 
sails are Jowered. 

„All hands stand by to drop anchor!” 
The galvanised chain rattles down merrily, 
and wakes up Smith, whoasks if we are there. 

" Yes—here we are.” The dingy is pulled 
alongside, and we prepare to land ourselves 
and our effects. 

Now I believe I could write & book about 
our wcek's stay in Shark Bay, but my sketch 
of our doings must be but a brief one—one 
just to show you English fellows how your 
brothers fourteen thousand miles away enjoy 
themselves under a cloudless sky and a warm 
sun, while some of you are shivering by the 
fire, and hardly know how to keep your teeth 
from chattering, when you get between the 
cold sheets at night. I remember, when I 
went to school, how cold those sheets were 
in the icy damp old * top-long room," as it 
was called, and how we used to thank our 
stars when the High-Church housekceper 
brought in hot currant tea and a warming- 
pan on saints’ days. 

But we are in New Zealand, not in an 
English dormitory in the winter-time. 
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FROM VERA CRUZ — HOMEWARD BOUND. 


rom Oaxaca on the Pacific slope of 
Mexico, I had crossed the backbone of 
a continent to the eastern seaport of Vera 
Cruz—Vera Cruz, the city founded by Cortés 
nearly four hundred years ayo, and invested 
by him with an incidental odour of sanctity 
in naming it after the True Cross. Vera 
Cruz, a city of fever in summer and storms 
in the rainy season; a city built on a sandy 
beach, flanked and backed by sand-dunes 
and swept by  duststorms when the 
* Northers ” blow. 

These frequent northerly gales, so well 
known and well feared in the Gulf, fulfil 
their one good oflice in the fall of the year 
by exorcising the horrible fiebre amarilla 
(yellow fever), and purging for a few months 
the hot-lands of the coast. For the rest, 
they render the port unapproachable while 
they last—which may be for twenty-four 
hours, or three days—and affect the weather 
as far inland as the high plateau where 
Mexico City stands. 

Vera Cruz, as a renegade Scotchman once 
remarked of Glasgow, is & grand place to get 
away from, and most men are glad to shake 
its dust from off their feet at the earliest 
opportunity that arises. The few English- 
men who go there soon become listless and 
sallow-complexioned ; men who have been 
heavy-weight footballers at home lose their 
weight and energy, and one and all pine for 
the sight of an English pasture and the 
sweet fresh scent of English soil. They 
perform their modicum of labour at or about 
the harbour works, then die, or are invalided 
home. It makes one think of the coral 
insects on the reefs outside! They are men 
who say Quien sabe? when they drink, 
which being translated means, Who knows— 
whether we shall meet aguin ? 

No, Vera Cruz has nothing whatever 
attractive about it. Nothing to do by way of 
amusement, nothing to see, and no society. 
It's raison d'étre is an entirely commercial 
one, and it is the most important Gulf port. 

Having completed the necessary round of 
calls upon several agents, the doctor. and 
the American Consui, and at last got all my 
papers in order, I made a short excursion 
through the principal streets in a little 
clattering tramear drawn by muies. This 
conveyance brought me toa seraggy avenue of 
cocoa-nut palins, which is the chief seenic 
feature of the place, and one which looks far 
better in a photograph than in its own un- 
flourishing reality. 

Returning to the principal Plaza I made 
my way to the quay. having determined to 
go at once on board the vessel which would 
take me part of the way to old England, 
the great little island which her sons 
dwelling in all corners of the earth call 
Home. 

I was soon besieged by a number of 
barqueros, each striving, with excited shouts 
and gesticulations, to persuade me to hire his 
excellent boat and no other. I resisted their 
entreaties, however, and with impassive 
countenance and a firm grip on my hand- 
bag proceeded to the steps and down into 
the nearest boat. The grateful owner then 
rowed me out to the s.s. Florida, moored in 
the middle of the harbour, between a yellow 
and grey battleship—a unit of the Republic's 
very small navy and a coal lighter. 

Glancing back, the town presented a low 
and rather picturesque frontage, the effect 
of which was heightened by the magic of a 
foreground of sparkling water. In the 
centre rose the Aduana (Custom House) 
flanked on either hand by stuccoed buildings 
terminating at the southern end with the 
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barracks and a weather-stained and entirely 
useless-looking fort. At the northern 
extremity were a number of red-brown 
frame houses known as Pearson's Camp, 
where most of the Englishmen live. Here 
and there sand-hills were visible over the 
flat roofs. Over all hovered the big black 
zopilotes, which are the senvengers of the 
neighbourhood, and the price of whose 
murder is five Mexican dollars. 

Behind the town is a level waste, which 
soon becomes lost in a dense belt of tropical 
jungle clothing the foothills of the rugged 
heights that rise up and culminate in the 
Star Mountain, whose native name is Orizaba. 
And what a contrast! Here, the sweltering 
city of open drains and foul cesspools: up 
there, the pure gleam of everlasting snows. 

When alongside the Florida, I climbed up 
the ladder amidships to the deck, where I 
was received by a smart quartermaster. 
After the few preliminaries of installation in 
my new quarters were accomplished, and the 
purser (a young New-Yorker with very thin 
legs and an = astonishingly high collar) 
threatened with untold calamity if he ven- 
tured to put another person in my cabin. I 
set out on a tour of inspection. Arriving in 
course of time at the smoke-room, I found 
the captain playing cribbage with one of the 
shore agents. 

I introduced myself; and the skipper 
having laid aside his official dignity with 
his official coat and waistcoat, we fraternised, 
agreeing at once that it was hot. Then, as 
weather was the topic, he pointed out certain 
subtle portents in the sky, and prophesied 
unpleasant things. 

Before night the captain’s words were 
proved only too true, for a norther was 
whistling through our spars, and blowing, as 
the agent said, * like a hummer from 
Hummerville." 

The next morning the captain prophesied 
once more, and in the end his prediction was 
again found to be pretty accurate, for the 
gale continued unceasingly for the greater 
part of three days. Communication with 
the land was impossible, so there we lay, 
neither ashore, nor fairly at sea. 

Through the lee doorway I could see 
part of the town nearly obscured by a veil of 
sand driving across the flats, along the stone- 
bound edge of which dark waves were 
racing. It was a dreary prospect. The 
quaint charm of the yesterday had vanished. 
and Orizaba itself was blotted out. Framed 
in a starboard window near my elbow was 
the white fort of San Juan de Ulúa, which 
is utilised as a prison. On the bare rocks 
at one end of it a few battered cocoa- palms 
were bent into a rebellious obeisance before 
the storm. Bevond the fort waves broke 
mightily over the recently constructed sea- 
wall, without which the open roadstead had 
been untenable during a norther. Beyond 
that again, the surf boiled round a line of 
reefs. 

To the south, a steamer had taken refuge 
under the desolate islet of Crucificios, glad 
of the meanest shelter, and more fortunate 
than a German vessel which beat about at 
sea for forty-eight hours unable to put into 
the port which was in sight. 

Around us was the shipping riding at 
anchor. The man-of-war, dirty “tramps,” 
taper-masted sailers, tubby fruiters from 
the West Indies, which, together with lighters 
and dredges and still lesser craft, seemed 
like a herd of cattle with backs all humped 
against wind and rain. Moreover, there was 
no sign of life anywhere, all labour being at 
a standstill, The only thing to do was to 
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shrug one's shoulders and say with the 
Mexicans manana, which means „to. 
morrow,” and might be expanded into 
“always put off till to-morrow what ought 
to be done to-day.” Thus do saws vary 
with race; and we know that Spanish blood 
does not prosper. 

On the third day, about sixty hours after 
it started to blow, the wind falling sufi- 
ciently allowed us to move from our berth 
and work towards the shore for the purpose 
of taking on board three hundred head of 
cattle for shipment to Cuba. 

Ihe vessel was brought up and moored 
close to a narrow jetty with boarded sides, of 
which the shore end was attached, funnel- 
like, to & triangular corral. The space 
between ship and jetty was then bridged with 
à gangway which telescoped into the latter, 
and gave freely to the rocking of the ship. 

The scene of activity was a grateful change 
after the monotony we had been enduring. 
The sand flats were full of animation. Cattle 
were Scattered about everywhere, and cow- 
boys on fiery little bronchos moved among 
them, dividing them into herds, their sharp 
cries mingling with the lowing of the beasts. 
Idle people, peons, and others of better class, 
came down to see the fun, and passengers, 
who had been unable to leave through stress 
of weather, now came aboard in boats piled 
high with the medley of their belongings. 

The first herd, of about fifty head, were soon 
barred in the corral.  Half.a-dozen un- 
mounted men then drove them up the funnel 
end of the enclosure, until they presented a 
mass of tossing heads, gleaming horns, and 
wild eyes. Not one of them, however, would 
relieve the press by entering the jetty (the 
only possible exit), but the continual cries 
aud blows of the herdsmen behind caused 
the pent-up mob to begin a rotary movement 
known as * milling." Faster and faster they 
went, until the vaqueros, fearing a dangerous 
stampede, retired, allowing the excited 
animals to spread once more over the 
corral. 

A second attempt was more successful. 
This time a bull, lassoed by his wide horns, 
was dragged into the bayou (if I may turn 
io the present purpose a word which more 
particularly designates the outlet of a lake), 
whilst at the same time others were urged up 
behind. The initiative once being made in 
this way, the flow went readily enough, being 
further impelled by men who stood astride 
the gangway, prodding with sharp goads 
brutally, and often quite unnecessarily, the 
animals passing beneath them. 

But the course of things did not run 
smoothly very long, for soon there was fresh 
trouble and renewed excitement. What with 
the pushing from behind and the goading 
from above, the beasts went forward with 
such impetuosity that some of them got 
tightly jammed where the gangways tele- 
scoped. Only a short while before the same 
animals had refused to set foot upon the 
jetty. Now they struggled vainly to go down 
it when the way was corked by several hope- 
lessly stuck bulls of their own company. 
The sides of the jetty, bulging with pressure, 
scemed ready to give way at any moment 
and precipitate the silly foros into the sea. 

Men ran along foot.planks outside, and 
strove by pulling at horns, and stabbing at 
backs, or striking with billets of wood at 
foaming muzzles, to move the animals back 
a little, and so loosen the squeeze in front. 
Some of the more venturesome spirits from 
the crowd also clambered along the jetty and 
added to the confusion by shouting and 
smiting indiscriminately ; but at last, with 


blows and cries, pullings and shovings, the 
way was cleared, and the remnant of the first 
herd streamed on board. They were then 
distributed on the deck temporarily fitted up 
for them, for I must remark that we were 
not a cattle-ship, though taking a cattle- 
cargo. 

Unfortunately, the pen has several insuper- 
able limitations, and whilst the eye can dart 
about and follow the movements of many 
coincident scenes, the former must content 
itself with one thing at a time. 

All this while, then, plenty of work had 
been going on outside thecorral. The herds, 


sniffing possible danger in the air, grew 
excited and increasingly difficult to manage, 
sometimes making a general movement to 
stampede, when they had to be rounded up 
Here and there cowboys dashed after 


anew. 


refractory bulls, who made an independent 
break for liberty. 

One bull made off over the flats with a 
vaquero in hot pursuit, uttering sharp yells 
and circling the lasso round his head ready 
to throw. He succeeded in cornering the 
beast on & spit of sand, probably thinking 
that he had him then for a cast of the rope ; 
but Taurus, not to be soeasily captured, took 
to the sea. When hunted on to dry land, 
once more he galloped off along the shore, 
making surprisingly good running, but the 
game little broncho gradually overhauled 
him. The lasso was brought into play after 
a while, but fell short. It was gathered up, 
whirled until the proper swing was attained, 
then it flew out in graceful curves, and this 
time the loop settled over the bull’s horns. 
The well-trained horse, knowing its business 
as well as its master, leaned to the strain, 
and the quarry was soon brought to a stand- 
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still. Presently the by no means willing 
captive was being towed ignominiously back 
to the corral on the end of a prodigiously 
strong rope made from the hide of one of his 
own kin. 

The whole varied scene was full of life 
and motley colour, as herd by herd the cattle 
came aboard. There was the occasional 
hitch in the gangway, and the frantic efforts 
of perspiring men to loosen it; there was 
the occasional stampede in the enclosure 
which caused the vaqueros to jump, vault, or 
fall over the palisado for their very lives ; 


there was the spice of danger, and the touches 


of humour to prevent monotony. 

A few cows with young calves finished the 
procession, though, after all, we put to sea 
short by one head, for a big bull escaped un- 
noticed, gaining the advantage of & good 


Mexican Cowboys Landing Cattle at Havanna. 


half-mile's start before two cowboys gave 
chase. Even after the gangway had been 
pulled over and we slipped our moorings, he 
(a mere speck) could be seen successfully 
dodging two other specks among the sand 
hills. Senor Toro missed his steamer that 
day ! 

Although the wind had fallen considerably, 
the norther had not blown itself out alto- 
gether, rendering the navigation of the 
Florida through the shipping a somewhat 
difficult task. At the price of scraping 
several yards of paint off the black side of a 
“ tramp " with our bows—a mishap which 
brought the people of both steamers on deck 
in terror like mice out of their holes—and 
being in turn scratched from stem to stern 
by an iron buoy on to which we drifted, we 
finally won out to the open sea. 

It was a dirty night, and a beam sea 
militated against the comfort of man and 
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beast alike. Cattle are bad sailors. During 
the run from Vera Cruz to Havanna, calling 
only at Progresso, in Yucatan, many of them 
lost the number of their mess, and were cast 
overboard to become the food of Campeche 
sharks. 

On the morning of the third day out we 
steamed into the port of Havanna under the 
fortress of Moira. This castle, by the way, 
must not be confused with the Moira at 
Santiago de Cuba, where Hobson, with his 
gallant little band, sunk the Merrimac across 
the channel of that harbour, imprisoning the 
Spanish fleet. 

There lay the town looking fresh and 
prosperous, showing no signs of the fighting 
which had taken place there so short a while 
before. One sign there was, though—one sad 
sign not two cables’ lengths frum where we 


lay. A mast, the top of three funnels and a 
pile of twisted ironwork marked the fate of 
the United States battleship Maine, whose 
destruction may be said to have brought the 
Spanish-American war to a head. 

As soon as our anchors were dropped a 
swarm of little boats collected round the 
ladder amidships for the custom of pas- 
sengers intending to land. After a time 
some grimy coal lighters ranged alongside, 
and a number of active little Chinamen were 
soon passing fuel on board in baskets. 
Presently the freshwater boat came out, 
then two enormous cattle lighters in tow of 
a small tug rounded our stern to the port 
side, ready to convey our four-footed pas- 
sengers to fresh fields and pastures new. 

It was difficult to believe that the animals 
who went docilely on to these barges were 
the same ones that had come on board. 
Their brief voyage had worn most of the 
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spirit and viciousness out of them, and after 
the first hesitation to set foot on the un- 
stable planking they gave very little trouble. 
Indeed they seemed half dazed on emerging 
from their dark quarters to the sudden light 
of day. 

One very diminutive calf caused a commo- 
tion, quite out of proportion to its size, by 
falling into the water. Its rescue was effected 


“ SHINING” 


p the above title I do not wish anyone to 

understand that alligators are lu- 
minous in Florida any more than anywhere 
else, but the term is applied to a species of 
sport much in vogue in Florida, and consists 
of shining a light at night on the water, 
which will attract any saurian which happens 
to be near the streak of light. The light 
shining on the creature's eyes has the effect 
of giving them the appearance of little coals 
of fire, and these present an easy mark to 
the sportsman, who sits in the bows of a 
boat, gun in hand, operating the light by 
means of a bull's-eye lantern starpped round 
his hat. A second party sits in the stern 
propelling the boat as silently as possible by 
"paddling" with an oar. The gunner in 
the bows signals the direction he wishes to 
travel by tapping on the right or left side of 
the boat, as the case may be. 

The alligator is & curious beast, and it is 
extraordinary how silently such a large un- 
wieldy creature can move, and how swiftly he 
tan travel both on the surface of the water 
and below. One moment lazily floating with 
only the flat head and snout visible, he 
suddenly will be seen to paddle along at a 
smart pace for some distance, and then 
suddenly disappear from sight, leaving scarce 
a ripple to mark the spot. On land he is a 
cumbersome fellow enough, although he can 
run at a tidy pace, and should one chance 
to run up against him, a lively rough-and- 
tumble fight would be likely to result, the 
reptile using his powerful tail like a flail, 
and snapping with his jaws at any portion 
of one’s anatomy which happens to be 
adjacent. 

The nest of the alligator, whereon the 
female deposits her eggs, is a curious 
structure of wash and mud, erected mound- 
shaped, usually on a mud-bank, or on the 
edge of a swamp. The eggs are left there to 
hatch out by the heat of the sun, while the 
“ broody ” alligater is popularly supposed to 
remain close by to keep off intruders. When 
the little ones are hatched out she is still 
supposed to mount guard, and will, it is said, 
open her capacious maw and receive the 
entire brood when danger threatens. That 
she occasionally swallows her progeny may 
be true, but that her jaws were ever intended 
as a harbour of refuge for anything I refuse 
to believe. 

I have frequently found these nests, and 
have often taken the eggs and captured the 
small alligators round the nest, where they 
may always be found for some time after 
they are hatched; but I have never yet seen 
an adult alligator in the vicinity. Many are 
the stories of the ferocity of these creatures, 
but most of them when sifted are found to 
be either pure fabrications or else gross 
exaggerations. As a matter of fact, they are 
shy creatures, and generally strive to escape 
as quickly as possible on anyone's approach. 
I have, however, seen a dog attacked. 

About four years ago a ridiculous report 
Was sent the round of the journals, and even 
found its way into several papers in England. 
It was stated that a person, whose name 
Was given, was driving home with his wife 
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by a sailor, who tossed a noose over its 
head, and whilst being hauled up it seemed 
in greater peril of hanging than it ever had 
been of drowning. 

All that day and most of the night the 
ship was in a state of busy and noisy 
confusion. Hemmed in by lighters, goods 
were being discharged or taken in at all 
hatches, donkey-engines clattered, men 


one evening when he saw an alligator lying 
by the side of a small watercourse near & 
swamp. Hastily jumping from his waggon, 
he attacked the brute with an axe, and then 
ensued a frightful battle, in which the man 
was getting worsted. Seeing that her 
husband was in danger of his life, the brave 
woman dashed to the rescue, and, seizing a 
stake from the ground, she thrust it with all 
her strength down the animal’s throat, and 
while he was engaged in trying to digest this 
rather tough stake the man drew his revolver 
and shot him. 

Now it happens that the latter part of the 
story is all that had any truth; the rest was 
pure invention. The man was well known 
in the neighbourhood in which I was living 
at the time, and, on being questioned, he 
said he merely shot the creature as he drove 
by it. 

Another friend of mine was crossing a 
bridge near a swamp, when, seeing à number 
of baby alligators, he resolved to take one 
home. Quickly he pounced on one and 
transferred it to his pocket. At the same 
moment the little one gave its peculiar grunt- 
ing cry, and immediately there was a great 
commotion, and my truthful friend was 
horrified to see a twenty-foot alligator rush 
out of the water to fling itself upon him. 
Naturally he turned and fled, with the ’gator 
after him, and he never slackened pace until 
he reached home, the ’gator having pursued 
him a great distance. He was laid up with 
" heart trouble“ for a week after. This same 
man told me that his father got caught in the 
meteoric shower of 1866; the meteors fell so 
thick around him that one struck the wheel 
of his waggon, and he afterwards carried home 
several loads of meteoric stones and built a 
chimney for his house with them. I never 


‘inquired whether he claimed descent from 


Ananias and Sapphira, but I concluded that 
truth was not hereditary in his family, and 
so accepted his alligator story with a grain of 
salt. 

Well, I started to write on account of a 
little aligator.shining that I had many 
years ago when I first went to Florida. 

I was staying with a man named A—-.. 
He was an experienced hand at all sorts of 
sports, and it happened that alligator- 
shining was one of his favourite pastimes, 
there being a certain amount of profit at- 
tached to it as well as fun. Alligators were 
plentiful in the lake, and the hides were 
fetching good prices. He was always de- 
lighted to have anyone to go with him, and, 
innocently enough, I thought he was doing 
me the greatest favour in the world to ask 
me to accompany him; but in truth it was I 
who was conferring the favour—as I after- 
wards found out. The task of punting a 
boat about a lake half the night, with the 
other man getting all the shooting, is rather 
more arduous than amusing to the man in 
the stern. 

It was a pretty dark night, and it was with 
difficulty that we picked our way to the boat- 
house, through the tangle of weeds and 
undergrowth. Arriving there, we prepared 
for action as quickly us possible, and sallied 


shouted, and derricks swung to and fro with 
slings of cargo. 

In the early hours of the morning, when 
the final packages had been tallied and the 
last belated lighter had cast off, the Florida 
was ready for sea once more. ‘Then, with 
our propellor slowly throbbing, we glided out 
of the harbour and away into the great sea 
dark." 
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forth, having to push the boat through about 
a mile of swamp before reaching the lake 
proper. I must confess to an eerie creeping 
sort of feeling as I sat in the boat, silently 
gliding through that slimy place, and could 
not but think of the hundreds of snakes and 
other noisome creatures which inhabited it. 
This unpleasant sensation was considerably 
heightened by the perfectly appalling noise 
made by the bull-frogs. Anything more un- 
earthly and horrible would be diflicult to 
imagine, and I think that Aristophanes him- 
self would have considered the chorus slightly 
unmusical. It was bad enough to hear them 
every night from the house a mile away, but 
to be right amongst them was simply deafen- 
ing. There must have been millions of the::. 
Occasionally the gruff bellow of a bull 
alligator ” might be heard, and a heron o: 
coot, disturbed by our passage, would add its 
hoarse cry to the general din. 

At last the lake was reached, and A.-—. 
who had successfully navigated the boat 
through the intricacies of the swamp. 
motioned me to change places with him, aud 
accordingly I retired to the stern with the 
paddle, while he, with lantern-illumined hat, 
gun in hand, sat motionless nt the prow. 
Silently we moved along, the long ray of light 
flashing over the water like a miniature 
search-light obeying the movements of the 
directing head. Suddenly, another flash — 
Bang !—Boom ! Boom !.—the answering 
echo, and the next moment we were busy hoist- 
ing a small three-foot ‘gator into the beat. 
A.—- muttered a slight growl at its smail 
size. Here I may say that it is impossible 
to tell the size of the owner of the eves, thase 
of the large ‘gators appearing exactly the 
same as those of the smaller ones. 

Now, when I saw how A got the 
creature into the boat, I must confess I was 
secretly hoping that we would not come 
across anything any larger, and visions of a 
fifteen-foot alligator being suddenly intr- 
duced into our midst with a little lite left :n 
him filled me with the idea that this sper: 
was of a kind to which tiger-shooting or p: 
sticking would be a welcome diversion‘ 
Seizing the brute by the snont, my cor- 
panion quickly lifted the head out of the 
water, and jamming the neck over the cur - 
wale of the boat, he struck it a sharp bi. 
with a hand-axe on the skull. and, with a 
rapid motion, swung the body into ts- 
bottom of the boat. True, I was somewhat 
reassured by seeing how very limp and tlabos 
the body of this one looked; still I conid sot 
help wondering what a large one would do :f 
A——’s blow with the axe was insuttici»nz 
to paralyse the muscular contractions of t»e 
powerful tail. 

Well, on we went, and the farther we wr: 
the fainter grew the chorus of frogs. but th 
silence and stillness of our immediate neit 
bourhood seemed almost more oppre--:*. 
and the surroundings more weird. Sar 
again came the flash and bang. which seen-. 
to rend the air like a clap of thunder. ar- 
the echo reverberated on all sides from :~ 
now distant swamp. Swiftly answering t** 
signalling tap on the side of the boat, I hs. 
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her alongside of the gatar, or where lie ought 
| to have been—for, from a smothered excla- 
mation from A ——, I gathered that he had 
- either missed him or else he had failed to 
catch the snout of the ‘gator before he sank. 
On aguin; and now it was a long weary 
journey before we got another shot, this time 
a successful one—and my worst fears were 
realised as to the possibilities of a hot corner 
if we got anything over fifteen feet. The 
prize was about eight feet, and the way it 
flopped its scaly tail about threatened to 
knock the bottom of the boat out. Worse 
still—it occurred to me that the tails always 
arrived in the boat pointing in my direction, 
and the two bodies already stowed away 
seemed to occupy most of the available space ! 
In the next hour or so we got two more 
medium sized passengers. whoso presence 
seemed highly undesirable, in view of the 
disposal of the possible fifteen footer, and I 
Vas getting more and more anxious; but in 
spite of my anxiety I found that I could 
scarcely keep my eyes open, so sleepy had I 
become. Half sleeping, half waking, I 
- paddled on almost mechanically, until the 
next bang awoke me to a lively sense of my 
- whereabouts, for the next moment the boat 
seemed almost to capsize as A —— , after a 
- short but desperate struggle, managed to 
hoist à great brute, with a body apparently 
as large as & flour barrel, into the boat. 
Somehow or another it appeared that he had 
missed his blow with the axe, or had to use 
.. beth hands in lifting the cumbersome 
. - creature out of the water, for it wus any- 
thing but dead as it flung its awful tail 
hither and thither with the force of a steam 
hammer. It had seized the middle seat of 
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joo having been trented in a recent 
article, we can devote this oneentirely 
to the other methods of angling—namely, the 
use of natural baits, either at the bottom, 
at midwater, or on the top, not excluding 
spinning with a metal fish or a spoon. 

In July and August many of the fish 
ordinarily classed as coarse, or bottom- 
'eeding fish, remain near the surface or at 
nidwater. "Therefore it may be most con- 
-enient to speak first of the methods of taking 
ish under these conditions. Rudd, roach, 
lace, chub, and bleak are the chief fish that 
vill afford sport in this way; and in some 
ivers it is permitted to fish for trout and 
rayling with bait also. 

The baits used are the grasshopper, the 
aterpillar (of which the green ones are 
est), sun-beetles, called locally fern-webs, 
rom their fondness for ferns, oak-flies, 
owdung-flies, blue-bottles, and house-flies ; 
nd in their season nearly all sorts of insects, 
icluding wasps and bees and their grubs. 
The methods of using these baits are 
arious according to the river or pond in 
hich you fish, and the tackle required will 
S0 vary somewhat, though the charac- 
ristics of the rod should always be length 

1d lightness. The little 9- or 10-foot rod 
sed for the artificial fly is but ill-suited for 
‘esenting a tender bait. easily jerked off, 
‘a distant fish, though it can be used, and 
ten is, with good effect in skilful hands. 

The rod most useful is one of light cane, 
ith joints made in the Japanese fashion, 
ıl containing no metal. These are not 
rong, but have the advantage of being 
ry cheap, though in rather inconveniently 
^r Joints. 

They are, 


in fact, well adapted 


for 
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the boat with its jaws. and its whole pon- 
derous body seemed to lift itself up nnd dash 
itself down again and again upon its de- 
ceased relatives, who were fortunately be- 
neath him, or I felt sure that the bottom of 
the boat would have been broken to match- 
wood. 

At the first symptom of this outbreak of 
hostile activity my friend had in some 
manner got almost out of the boat, and was 
sprawling over the prow, balanced, as it were, 
on his belly, with his head facing the in- 
furiated ‘gator, and in this position he 
managed to secure his axe, and quickly struck 
the animal its coup de 7ráce. Even after this, 
however, the tail kept on giving spasmodic 
flops, any one of which might have broken 
one's leg; but needless to say that, with the 
natural instinct of self-preservation, I had so 
disposed of my legs as to be safe from pos- 
sible fractures. How I did it I cannot say, 
even to this day, but my impression is that I 
sat on the stern with my feet elevated in the 
air over the water. 

On examining the 'gator afterwards, we 
discovered that only one buckshot had 
struck the mark, and I supposc it was only 
partially stunned. How it escaped the bulk 
of the charge, at so short & range, one cannot 
say, but the fact remains The monster 
measured 13 ft. 11 in. from the end of his 
snout to the tip of his tail, the largest one 
that A——- had ever killed. 

After we had recovered our breath, and 
our peace of mind, my companion an- 
nounced that he thought we had had 
enough sport for that night, and I need 
hardly say I cordially agreed with him; 
and we set off towards home again— he, no 
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PART II.— BOTTOM-FISHING AND OTHER METHODS. 


playing fish of moderate size, up to a pound 
or so: but may fail you suddenly if used for 
chub or other large fish. 

For this purpose a heavier and stronger 
rod is necessary; and it will cost three or four 
times as much, unless you are living so near 
the river that you can use a bamboo all in 
one piece, which is both strong and cheap. 
lt should have rings upon it, and u winch, 
which vou can fix to the butt by two strong 
indiarubber rings. Japanese rods, which 
are not ringed, can also be treated in this 
way, if you think well. 

With regard to lines. a fine dressed silk, 
such as is used for fly.fishing. but without 
being tapered, will be found the best. It 
should be greased, if used for surface fishing, 
but when possible it is well to avoid allowing 
the line to touch the water, if you can dap 
the fly or beetle on the top near a basking fish. 

The hook should he of small size, and of 
fine wire, such as is used for bottom fishing 
for roach, unless you expect to hook large 
chub, when a heavier hook, though in some 
respects inconvenient, is a necessity. 

In using a natural fly, it 1s important to 
have your back to the wind, as you must not 
use force in getting the bait to the fish, or 
you will jerk it off. If you are obliged to 
fish without help from wind, you must use 
as long a rod as you can, and take every ad- 
vantage possible from the trees or bushes, 
etc., on the bank. 

By means of the cover thus afforded, you 
may be able to get near enough to drop 
your bait over the nose of the fish without 
having to cast it nt all. If this is possible 
it is much the best, ns the fly or caterpillar 
seems to drop naturally from the trees just 
in the way the fish expect. 
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doubt, with feelings of satisfaction at his 
excellent bag, and I with feelings of intense 
relief at the termination of the hunt. 

When we neared the swamp A-— asked 
me if I thought I could manage to find the 
channel leading to the boat-house. I sup- 
posed that I could, and accordingly he 
remained at his position at the bows with 
the lantern still lit on his head, as he said 
he fancied that he might succeed in shining 
the eyes of a large raccoon, whose tracks 
he had seen near the landing that morning. 
When we were close to the landing A 
motioned me to stop, and, slowly raising 
his gun to his shoulder, took steady aim. 
and fired. At the same moment a howl of 
anguish from the land, and a burst of 
lamentations from A 

“What have I done? My best hound 
Beauty. Quick! to the shore!” 

It was only too true. The poor brute had 
followed us to the boat-house and kept her 
lonely vigil there for several long hours, 
until, hearing us returning, she sprang up— 
the flash of welcome from the faithful 
hound's eyes inet the fatal gleam from the 
lantern, and the poor beast fell to a shot 
from her master's gun, the sound of which 
she had loved so well. Silently we wended our 
way to the house, A— reverently bearing 
the body of his favourite dog, and I think I 
may say, without shame, that my own eyes 
were moist as I thought how we should miss 
her frolics and gambols next morning when 
we went to breakfast. 

Many years have passed, but I have never 
been on the swamp again after alligators, 
though I have had many an enjoyable day 
out duck-shooting there. 


When a fish takes the bait (which he 
generally will doin this sort of fishing, if 
you succeed in getting it to him quietly), 
do not strike hurriedly, for he will not spit it 
out at once, as he would an artificial fly; 
but wait till he turns to go down. Then 
strike gently, but firmly. with a sort of 
lifting movement, and keep your line tight, 
without making any attempt to jerk the fish 
out, unless he is very small. 

In many rivers and ponds, especially those 
which are clear, this is by far the most 
effective way of fishing in the daytime and 
in really hot weather; and if you have 
patience to wait for an hour behind a tree 
which overhangs a chub hole, you are quite 
likely to land exceptionally large fish: that 
is, of course, if using the strong tackle 
necessary for the purpose. 

Chub of four and five pounds can often be 
had in this way, and you will find a two- 
pound fish will give quite excitement enough 
to begin with. 

In many rivers roach will take a small 
natural fly almost as well as chub or dace, 
and the best for the purpose ia the bright 
yellow insect which haunts cowdung, and is 
easily caught. Roach will also take a house- 
fly very well; but more readily under water 
than at the top. Roach of a pound or more 
are much more readily attracted by a fly in 
summer than by paste or gentles. 

In fixing the fly, or grasshopper, to the 
hook, nip the back of its head first, to kill it, 
and then thread it on head first, carefully 
using (if flies are scarce and you have to cast 
it out a little) a piece of fine silk to make it 
more secure. 

When the fly gets water-logged, and will 
not float, use another; or if this is not to be 
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had, alter your method, and let the fly sink 
several inches, and then draw it gently to the 
top. feeling carefully for any sign of a bite. 
'This is far from easy, for as the bait is being 
dragged along. however slowly, the fish, un- 
less vou are very quick to slacken your hand, 
will feel a resistance, and perhaps loose his 
hold. Practice will enable vou to succeed in 
this plan, which is the one adopted by many 
worm-fishers for trout. 

It is also used by the boys who fish for 
smelts in the sea from quays or bridges. 

Mid-water fishing, to which we have now 
come, embraces a great variety of methods, 
in some of which a float is used; but if you 
can dispense with this, success is more prob- 
able. 

The floatless method is that already partly 
described ; and is called sinking and drawing. 
One or two shot are gencrally used, but are 
better avoided in still water; and the baits 
most effective are those already mentioned, 
with the addition of wasp-grubs, baby- 
frogs, etc. l 

The first of these should be baked, to pre- 
vent development, and one placed very care- 
fully on a fair-sized hook (about No. 9). It 
must be very gently used, and is perhaps the 
most attractive bait that can be found, and 
will be taken readily by almost any fish that 

swims. 

It should be allowed to sink below mid- 
water, and may of course be often used to 
advantave with a float. 

When using & house-fly in this way, you 
will find it agreat advantage to place a gentle 
on the point of the hook also, because if a 
fish takes your fly when descending into 
deepish water, you will see by the disappear- 
ance of the white gentle that the bait is in 
the fish's mouth, whereas, if you had a fly 
only on, you might neither see nor feel any- 
thing till too late. 

Two or three gentles can be used for this 
sort of fishing, when flies are not to be had, 
and some anglers have good success with 
quite a bunch of gentles when chub-tishing, 
but I have found a large insect of some sort 
far more attractive. 

In fishing for chub under the boughs from 
a boat, you will find all your skill required, 
unless you have a very good boatman, or can 
manage a boat yourself with one hand. 

This, on a gentle stream such as the Lea, 
is not very difficult, and I have had fair sport 
in that way, but should not like to try it alone 
on the swifter waters of the Thames. 

On the Wve, as you may know, a coracle 
is used chiefly for fly-fishers, and it seems to 
me that a good“ water-bob ° might do well 
on rivers where its value is not known, and 
might take more chub than the frail barque 
would hold. 

Of course no one but a good swimmer 
should try these experiments, and even a 
swinuner is not always safe. 

Indiarubber boats, easily carried about, 
are now sold at reasonable prices, and may 
enable boys to explore many an otherwise 
inaccessible bit of water; and it must be 
remembered that it is often these out-of-the- 
way places that are most fishful. 

To return to more strictly praetical matters, 
it is most desirable that you should acquire 
the knack of hooking fish when sinking and 
drawing, rather than take refuge in the old- 
fashioned float system, when fishing in mid- 
water, for even the smallest float scares fish 
more or less, while a real old-fashioned oval 
cork-float, called a “perch float," would 
drive any of our modern well-educated fish 
to the deepest depths in disgust and alarm. 

If the water is deep or swift, or a little 
of both. one or two shot will be necessary, but. 
should not be put very near the hook-—about 
a foot off is generally best. Perhaps better 
than shot, as not requiring you to spoil your 
teeth, is a piece of lead wire, wound round 
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a knot in the line, or even round the shank 
of the hook, when the bait is large and will 
conceal it. 

The method adopted for catching grayling 
in Yorkshire will form a link between mid- 
water fishing without a float and with —for a 
flont is used, but it is so small that the hook 
and bait (a worm generally) will sink it 
slightly: and its use is to show to the angler 
to what depth his hook has gone. It also 
gives some notice of a bite. It is of globular 
form, and painted white. I rather doubt 
whether it may not scare the fish some- 
times; but the Yorkshire anglers find it 
useful, and they are knowing " tykes." 

Another plan adopted by these north- 
country fishers is to use a leaded hook, almost 
like à small plummet, painted with green 
rings, and supposed to represent a grass- 
hopper, which perhaps it may when pulled 
quickly through the water, but not otherwise. 

Before concluding mid water fishing, the 
use of the live bait and spinning must be 
described. ; 

In some waters it is very hard to catch the 
pike or perch in any way but by using live 
bait, but it involves more suffering than other 
methods. 

The best and least painful plan is to put a 
large hook through the grizzle of the upper 
lip of the gudgeon or minnow you use, and to 
sink it two or three feet below the surface, 
using a large float, and running tackle. Put 
it in a pool which you know to be haunted by 
perch or pike, and wait. If a fish takes, it 
will pull the float down violently, and may be 
struck after a pause of a second, when you 
will find the strongest of tackle very desirable, 
even for the perch, if they run, as I have 
known them, up to 3 or 4 lb.; and if you 
hook a pike, the excitement will be even 
greater, and a net or gaff a necessity. But 
far better than this slow work (in which you 
often wait many hours for a bite) is the 
method called spinning. 

This can be practised with a dead fish, 
attached to a flight of hooks, but an artificial 
fish is more convenient, and on some waters 
will be taken well, if skilfully handled. 

To sueceed in this you must have a suit- 
able rod—strong, but pliant, and properly 
winch-fitted ; and you must also learn to 
cast your bait to a considerable distance— 
twenty or thirty yards—without much splash, 
and then to keep it in motion till it is close 
to you again, ‘without letting it touch the 
bottom, or get caught on strong weeds. 
This is nearly as difticuit as fly-fishing, and 
will occasionally give good results; but it is 
not usually practised in summer, unless on 
water free from weeds. 

This vou would have onmany of our English 
and Scotch lakes, and on some of these it 
is the chief method by which large trout and 
pike are taken. 

In the usual way, however, spinning is a 
winter method, therefore no more space 
must be devoted to it now. 

Sometimes it is necessary to use a small 
float, even when fishing in mid-water with a 
bait; and I think that a tiny quill from a 
pigeon or a fowl will be found best, though 
a small poreupine-quill may be more con- 
venient, and is certainly more durable. 

Generally it is well to use two or three 
shot, but if fish are very shy it may be better 
to have none, and the float will then lie flat 
on the surface, and be less visible to the fish. 

This is especially important if vou are 
trying to persuade carp or tench to feed in 
mid-water. They will sometimes take a 
bait under these conditions if it is very 
cunningly presented. 

A good plan is to use a green caterpillar, 
on a fine line, without any shot or float; and 
to cast it gently on & lily leaf, and pull it off 
when you see a carp sailing slowly by in the 
dignified manner affected by that majestic 


fish. It is fun to note the change in his 
style of movement when he feels the steel; 
but the contest with a big carp will generally 
end in a victory to his majesty, and vou 
will be left with a broken line and a lesson 
in patience. 

Perch fishing with the worm must be 
classed with mid-water methods, and it is 
perhaps the simplest sort possible; and if 
perch chance to be feeding, any child can 
catch them in this way. 

It used to be customary to employ quite 
stout tackle for this purpose, but perch (and 
even little perch) are now beginning to get 
educated, and a boy who uses fine tackle 
anda small float will succeed best in the 
end, even with the “bold biting perch.” 
Remember one thing with perch, do not 
strike very quickly, or you may get but 
slight hold, as the perch's mouth is large 
and bony; and be careful with even a 
Da: sized fish, or it may break your 
ine. 

Another fish that can be caught in 
great numbers sometimes by mid-water 
fishing is the dace, and by * mid-water ” 
is here meant a foot or so from the top, for 
dace seldom frequent those purts of streams 
which are more than two or three feet deep. 
For this fishing the“ Nottingham“ style is 
good. In this you usea free running wooden 
winch, and a very fine light line, and you let 
your little float go many yards down the swift 
stream into & shoal of dace. Perhaps the 
best bait is a gentle; and it should be on a 
small hook (No. 10 or 11) and on very 
fine gut. or (if chub are absent) on single 
hair. A quick eye and wrist must be 
possessed by the angler, or his sport will be 
small, for the gamesome dace soon discovers 
that something is attached to the bait, and 
rejects it quickly if you do not hook him. 

Many dozen dace may be taken in a few 
hours on a favourable day, if the water is in 
order, on such a river as the Trent, the 
Welland, or the Lark. 

The upper waters of the Waveney and the 
Bure have fine dace, and the Avon, in. Hants, 
has & splendid lot of big fellows. On the 
Thames they usually run small, but in its 
lower reaches they are very plentiful. 

In midwater-fishing a little © ground“ 
bait may be used sometimes; but it should 
be put in sparingly, and only in moderately 
quiet water. 

Crusts of bread thrown from a boat against 
ihe wind will gradually float in, and will 
sometimes bring with them shoals of rudd 
and roach, feeding on their under-side. 
These may be taken often with the little 
cubes of bread-crust, now so often used even 
in bottom-fishing; but the fish will often 
take gentles as well, or better, and it is 
much easier to use them. 

I have also known big rudd to take a 
worm well under these circumstances, but 
that was when the water was in waves from 
a very rough wind. 

Turning to bottom-fishing proper, you will 
find that in August the roach will some- 
times begin to feed very fairly on the bottom 
in the early mornings and late evenings, and 
the bream also. 

To begin with the roach. A rod of the 
Japanese type will do very well in the usual 
way, but large roach are apt to break it. 

If, therefore, funds are plentiful, buy a 
white cane roach-rod, about eighteen feet 
long, which will cost from 10s. to 20s., and 
which is a perfect instrument for its purpose 
—very light, fairly strong, and quite rigid, 
so that you can strike the slightest touch. 
Use a drawn-gut line. with six inches of fine 
cord at the top, next the rod, and a hook on 
the finest gut you can get, or even on single 
hair. Take a little bran and bread mixed 
for ground-bait, and if you fish a publie or 
subscription water look for the marks of 
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previous anglers on the bank, and establish 
yourself at a well-known “ swim.” 

After putting vour rod together and at. 
taching your line to the tip, approach only 
near enough to plumb the exact depth. 
Put your float so that the hook shall be 
withia an inch of the bottom, when the 
former is an cighth of an inch out of the 
water, and see that your shot sink it to just 
that depth. 

Then put in a little ball of ground.bait 
some yards above you (according to the rate 
of the current) and place a bit of paste 
(made by dipping bread one day old in water 
and squeezing it dry) on your small hook, 
covering it entirely. 

If there are any roach about, and you have 
kept quiet and seated yourself so as to be 
invisible to them, you will have a bite or 
“touch " in a very few minutes. Respond 
very quickly, but gently, to the slightest dip 
of the float, and, if you are clever, you may 
hook your roach. 

Play him carefully while you are still 
seated, and bring him to bank without 
rising. by taking off two or three joints from 
the butt-end of your rod. Knock the fish 
sharply on the head, and put it in a cloth or 
bag, and then into your basket, and try ugain 
without delay. 

Of course, if you chance on a fish much 
over à pound you may have to rise, but this 
always tends to scare the shoal. Use a 
landing-net with fish over } lb., but not with 
very small ones. ‘This method has been in 
vogue now for many years, and it is still 
considered best by Lea fishers, though the 
Trent men prefer their own method of using 
a shorter rod and light running-tackle. No 
doubt it is best in their swifter river and in 
many similar ones. 

Use whichever plan happens to suit the 
river you fish, and if one fails try the other, 
if you can get suitable tackle; and in any 
case fish as fine as you can. 

Among “ bottom " fish we have yet to con- 
sider the barbel, the tench, the bream, and 
the eel (if you can call that a “fish "), and 
the gudgeon must also be included. 

For barbel chub-tackle will do; but it is 
not a fish that boys will often find catchable, 
for it haunts rapid and deep rough water, 
and requires usually the help of a boatman 
before it can be caught. It is also usual to 
throw in worms by the quart to attract it, 
and all this is very expensive. In addition 
to this, the sport is proverbially uncertain. 


“Sing a song of Shepperton, 
A bucket full of worms! 
Four-and-tweaty barbel 
Wouldn't come to terms! 
When the punt was fastened, 
The barbel swam away! 
Wasn't that a nice return 
For three balf-crowns a day?" 


This parody, which I quote from memory, 
will illustrate the popular idea as to bar- 
belting. However, it is a noble fish to fight, 
and large withal, though almost useless on 
the table. It often reaches 10 Ib. 

The best advice is to use very strong 
running-tackle, a fresh lob-worm, and to fish 
on the bottom after ground-baiting the day 
before, and, if you don't get a bite, not to be 
disappointed. 

The tench is a very uncertain fish, some- 
times feeding almost as freely as a perch, 
and at others being as shy and suspicious as 
a big carp. Generally speaking, very carly 
morning and Jate evening are the times for 
tench, and the best bait a red worm, which 
should he upon the bottom. The tench 
bites rather slowly, and often lifts the bait, 
making the float lie flat, and should not be 
struck very quickly. Patience is necessary 
also in plaving the tench, us the fish is very 
strong, and ditlicult to tire. Little tench in 
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ponds have different ways, and will often 
bite like perch. Gentles seem to attract 
small tench, but they do not care for paste, 
and in that respect they differ from carp, 
which are as likely to take paste as anything, 
though this is not saying much, as they 
nearly always prefer to let your bait alone. 
If you must fish for carp, which may happen, 
as some ponds contain nothing else, Jay in a 
large stock of patience, and see that all your 
tackle is sound, for if you do hook one the 
struggle is severe. The plan is to let the 
lump of paste, on a triangle hook, lie on the 
ground, near the haunt of the fish, as many 
hours, days, or weeks as is necessary, and 
not to strike till you see the float moving 
away. You will find a landing-net essential, 
if ever you do hook & big carp. 

The gudgeon is, among bottom-fish, as 
perfect a contrast as possible to the queenly 
carp. Small and lively, very gregarious and 
a free biter, it is the favourite (next to perch) 
of the boy angler, and many a youngster has 
caught lots of gudgeons before he aspired to 
anything bigger. 

On the Thames, gudgeon-fishing is much 
practised from punts, especially by ladies ; 
but there are many places, both on Thames 
and Lea, where a boy can find a gudgeon- 
swim fishable from the bank. Often the 
fish are clearly visible routing among the 
gravel, and the plan adopted to collect them 
together is to rake up the bottom a few 
yards above your swim, and fish in the 
disturbed water. 

Many anglers use two hooks, with a bit of 
worm on each, and often take two gudgeon 
&t once. 

They are strong for their size, and lively, 
and are considered to be. next to trout, the 
best freshwater fish for eating. 

This is true when they come from clear 
water, nct otherwise, ns they are foul- 
feeding fish, and will live in water which 
would kill a trout promptly. 

Now the eel and the bream only are left, 
and the former may be disposed of without 
much ceremony, for it is not a quarry which 
an angler cares much for, though the cook 
welcomes it, if dead. It will take almost 
any bait; but a red worm is best, and you 
fish on the bottom, as for tench. Strike 
rather quickly, or the eel will swallow the 
bait nearly to its tail. 

When you have extracted the wriggling 
thing from the water, tread on it firmly near 
the head, and sever that from its body at 
once with your knife. If you do not, it is 
ten to one tnat line, hook, and eel will 
become a confused mass, and new tackle 
essential. Then cut out the hook from its 
head, and try again. if you care to; but I 
advise you, if possible, to avoid catching 
an eel. 

The bream I have left to the last, as, though 
slimy and not beautiful. it is certainly one 
of the finest among the fish that the average 
boy has a chance of catching; and the 
months of July and August are the very best 
for the purpose. 

It was at this time of year that I had my 
first experience among the Norfolk bream, a 
brief account of which may form a suitable 
conclusion to this paper, and will give the 
boy who aspires to fill his boat with bream 
just the information he will require. 

Starting by boat from London Bridge, 
one windy August morning, I can remember 
that the voyage to Yarmouth was full of 
incidents, not always pleasant, though J es- 
caped sea-sickness, and that when we arrived 
at Yarmouth the train we should have 
caught for Cantley. on the Yare, had gone, 
and I had to take one which put me down 
three or four miles off. However, being 
young and lively, I thought tittle of getting 
across country that distance, though light 
was beginning to fail. In the end I did get 


to that remote village, Hut not without the 
nid of some farm-labourers, who were 
“making a night of it“ (it being about mine 
o'clock), and one of whom volunteered to 
guide me while I held him up! It was 
a wonder we arrived at all! 

Next morning I went out to explore, 
without thinking to ask advice, and I took 
my finest tackle with me in the heavy“ tub” 
lent me by the landlord. "With some paste 
and worms and a loaf of bread I thought 
success fairly certain; and to some extent I 
was right, for I had a fair show of decent 
roach and two or three small bream before 
evening! 

I'm ashamed to record that these were 
laughed at by the natives, who called 
the bream flats“ The next day therefore 
I took local advice, and the landlord pro- 
vided me with lumps of ground-bait 
(meal and clay), and told me of places suit- 
able nt different times of the tide; this last 
wrinkle being quite new to me. He also put 
a pair of rypecks into the boat, and showed 
me how to use them. I took cure to sturt 
with the tide in my favour, and to stick (as 
it drew near to high tide) one rypeck (shod 
with iron) at each end of the boat loosely 
fastened with & chain after being tightly 
stuck into the mud. 

As the depth was 15 ft. or so, and the 
tide fairly strong, this was not too easy. 

But the result was worth all the trouble, 
for as soon as the lob-worin I was using, on 
strong tackle, was fairly among the ground- 
bait it was seized by a good bream, and the 
fun began. Not knowing how many and 
how large they were, I played each one very 
carefully, and had only secured about half 
a dozen, averaging about 2 or 3 lb. each, 
when the tide began to turn, and sport to 
cease. 

I had a few more on the ebb, and some 
nice rouch in the evening, making about 
20 lb. or so for the first day, which I then 
thought a good day's sport. 

But I found it was far under the average, 
which was perhaps 30 or 40 lb., though the 
fish are reckoned here by the“ stone.“ 

The best day I had, fishing alone, was 
just under the half-hundredweight, and the 
best fish about 4 lb. each; but I saw one 
boat with the bottom completely covered 
with golden bream which must have averaged 
3 lb. apiece ! 

No doubt it is now more difficult to get a 
boatful of bream, but very good sport can 
still be had cn the Yare at various points, 
and also in many of the broads (Wroxham 
is the one I know best) ; but in these latter it 
is usually necessary to begin fishing before 
dawn in order to get big bream, and fairly 
fine tackle is now more commonly used than 
in the good old days before the school- 
master was abroad among the bream ! 
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HOW TO FORM AND CARRY 
ON A SCHOOL LITERARY 
AND DEBATING SOCIETY. 


By FREDERICK G. JACKSON. 


PP VERY school ought to have a Literary and Debating 

A Society, the advantages to be gained from whieh, 
whether a boy is going up te one ot the Universities or 
is going to euter commercial life, are so obvious and 
so well known that ) need not dwell upon them. 

Despite this it is to be feared that there are many 
schools without this useful institution. If this article 
should help to remedy such a state of affairs, it will 
not have been written in vain. 

The first step, of course, is to find out how many boys 
there arc in the school who would be likely to Join such 
a society, if formed. Should the number be sufficiently 
large—a dozen is enough to start with—the consent of 
the headinaster (which iu. most cases will be readily 
given) tothe formation of the society should bc ob- 
tained, and he shoald be asked to become the patron of 
the eocicty, after which one of the masters should be 
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requested to act us president of the society. The way 
is now clear for holding the inaugural meeting, which 
should be summoned by a notice attixed on the school 
nbotice-board, and worded somewhat as follows: 

* A meeting will be held on Thursday next at four 
oclock in Class-room No. 4 to consider the advisability 
of forming a literary and debating society for the 
wool. All interested are invited to attend. Mr. —— 
will preside." 

At the inaugural meeting. the master who has agreed 
to be president should take the chair, explain the 
obiect for which the meeting has been called, and state 
that it is open for anyone to discuss the question of 
forming a literary and debating society. After all who 
wish to speak have done so, some one should move, and 
somebody else should second, the following resolution : 
That a society be formed at this school, to be called 
*The school Literary and Debating Society,’ and 
that those present at this meeting bethe first members 
of it." It this be carried, the next business should be 
the election of officers and committee. In addition to 
the patron and the president, a secretary apd a com- 
mittee of, say, five will be required. It will hardly be 
necessary to havea treasurer, for there need be no ex- 
pense bevond the purchase of a minute-book, for which 
afew shillings (to be collected by the secretary) will 
suffice, so that it will be unnecessary to make any 
charge for membership. It will be better if the officers 
and the committee are elected by ballot; but if there is 
only one nomination for each post, and only five for 
the committee. a ballot will be unnecessary, With the 
election of officers und comuittee the inaugural meet- 
ive might terminate. 

lt will be the duty of the committee to draw up 
rules—which must be submitted for approval to the 
first meeting of the socicty—and to draw up the 
syllabus, in addition to taking in hand any other 
matters affecting the society that may from time to 
time claim their attention. 

The rules should be as few and as brief as possible. 
J append a specimen set. Alternative and additional 
ones may be found in any of the authorities upon the 
subject. of which the “Handbook for Literary and 
Debating Societies“ (Hodder & Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) is 
perhaps the best. 


RULES. 


1. That this society shall be called“ The — School 
Literary and Debating Societ y." 

2. T nat the object of this society shall be the culture 
of its members in the art of public speaking, and 
encouraging them in literary pursuits by means of 
detiates, essays, lectures, etc. 

3. That all above the fourth form be eligible for 
membership. 

[It is desirable for many reasons to limit the mem- 
bership to the higher classes.) 

4. That members be elected by ballot, one week's 
notice being given of each ballot. 

(This, of course, will not apply to the original 
members of the society who were present at the 
iLangural meeting.) 

5. That the committee of management consist of a 
president, a secretary, and five other members to be 
elected by ballot at the annual meeting in each year. 
Four to torm a quorum. 

(It is not wlvisable to bother the patron with com- 
mittee work.) 

6. That tlie general meetings of the society shall be 
held on Thursday in each week--holidays excepted— 
during the term before and the term after Christmas 
in Class-room No. 4 at four o'clock. 

{It is not desirable to have meetings during the 
summer time, because not only will they interfere with 
the cricket practices, but members will lose interest if 
the meetings go on all the year round. The day and 
tour of meeting are merely suggestions: some schools 
will find one day and time convenient, others another] 

í. That all openers in a debate be allowed not more 
than fifteen minutes, and ten minutes each for reply ; 
cthers to be restricted to five minutes. 

8. Ihat the chairman have sole control of the meet. 
ing, and. in the event of a vote being taken, may have 
an ordinary and a casting vote, 

9. ‘that speakers address their remarks to the chair. 
No member, other than the leaders, shall speak more 
than ones, unless by permission of the chairinan : but 
suv member may rise toa point of order to correct a 

isinterpretation of his own speech, in which case he 
must rise at the same time as the misinterpretation is 
made. 

10. That the chairman give two minutes’ warning of 
the expiration of their time to the openers in debates, 
anil one minute's warning to other speakers. 

11. That the annual meeting be held ia tbe month 
of March in every year. 

“This is so that the new committee may have the 
silabus prepared by the first meeting of the new ses- 
son in October.) 

12. That no alteration in. or addition to, these rules 
shall be made except at the annual meeting, or at n 
meeting specially convened for that purpose, of which 
sue week's notice shall be given. 


With regard to the syllabus, the great object should 
w 0 have one as varied and attractive as possible. A 
great deal depends upon a good start. The headmaster 
et d be asked to give a lecture or read a paper at the 
enning meeting. and two or three of the masters 
wight be asked to do the same during the session. 
Ir will be well, however, if the members learn to rely 
an their own resources. 

For a session of, say, twenty-four weeks, the follow- 
inp programme should answer very well: one lecture 
t; thc beadmaster.two lectures by other masters. ten 
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papers by mewbers of the society, six debates, two 
essuy meetiugs, two impromptu speech meetings, aud 
one annual meeting. 

As the society progresses it will be possible to 
introduce many pleasing novelties into the syllabus: 
on one occa-ion the meeting may take the form of a 
supposed Parliamentary Election, three members 
coming forward as the Liberal, Conservative, and 
Socialist candidates respectively. They will make 
speeches, after which other members will speak or put 
questions to tlie candidates. The candidates will then 
reply, and the ** poll" will be counted. On another 
night, the proceedings will be conducted after the 
manner of the House of Commons, the chairman being 
addressel as Mr. Speaker," and members as " The 
Hon." or“ The Right Hon. Member tor — .“ Ques- 
tions will be put to aud answered by members of 
the “Government,” and the chief business of the 
evening will be the introduction of a Bill or a Budget, 
followed by debate. For a first session, however, a 
society will do well to keep strictly within the limits 
of tlie programme I linve sketched above, 

The papers should be on interesting subjects : the lives 
of great men, great events or periods in our national 
history, current topics, such as the influence of the 
short story on present-day fiction. They should not be 
too long -three-quarters of au hour is ample—nor 
should they attempt too much. There is no more 
pitiable spectacle than that of a fifth-form boy 
endeavouring to impart to his auditors the knowledge 
ef the Peninsular war, which he has gained from u 
hurried dip iuto the pages of Napier. 

After each paper—and after each lecture if time 
permits—there should be a discussion, and the reader 
or lecturer should be thauked. 

The debates shonld be on novel or comparatively 
novel questions ; such subjects as * Was the execution 
of Charles I. justifiable ? " and Was Wellington a 
greater general than Napoleon ?” are not of particular 
concern to us at the present day. We are much more 
concerned with “Is the present Government worthy of 
support?“ “Is vivisection justifiable ?" and “ Is the 
present-day devotion to athletics excessive ?” 

For a new society, perhaps the best plan is to apply 
to other societies for copies of their syllabus, and to 
make a judicious selection therefrom. 

After the leaders in a debate have spoken. it should 
be thrown open forother speakers, who should, if possible, 
speak alternately—tirst a speaker in the affirmative, 
and then in the negative. The leaders should then 
reply, after which a vote should be taken. 

At the essay meeting there should be, say, three 
essays, each to occupy not more than twenty minutes, 
Each essay should be followed by discussion, and the 
essayist thanked. 

The best method of conducting an impromptu speech 
meeting is the following, each member who wishes to 
suggest a subject writes it on a slip of paper, and each 
one who wishes to speak writes dis name on another 
slip. The secretary comes cound, and collects the list 
of subjects in one hat, and the list of speakers in an- 
other. and hands both to the chairman. 

The latter draws from one hat a subject, suppose it 
to be * Should lueyeles be taxed?” ana from the other 
the name of a speaker, whom we may call Jones major, 
The chairman then says: " The first speaker is Jones 
major. Who will speak to us on tlie subject, Should 
bie veles be taxed?’ He must speak for not less than 
one minute, nor more than five. If he can’t think of 
anything to say, he must stand up for one minute.” 
Jones having finished, the subject should, if time 
permits, be diseus:ed for a few minutes, after which 
the chairman dips into the bats again, another spenker 
starts another subject. and so matters go on until the 
contents of one hat have been exhausted, when the 
spevebes must perforce cease. 

At the annual meeting the committee should present 
a written report, previously agreed on by them, upon 
the work of the session. After this has been read, it 
shonld be discussed, and approved, or else referred 
back to the committee for further cousideration, The 
same course should be pursued with the treasurer's 
balance-sheet, if there is one. 

The ofticers and committee for the next session 
should then be elected, and the meeting should con- 
clude after a vote of thanks to the retiring officers and 
committee for their services during the past session. 

At each meeting the first business will be the real- 
ing of the minutes of the last meeting, which should 
be enteral by the secretary iu the minute-book as soon 
as possible after each mecting. The minutes having 
been read, the chairman asks the members who approve 
of them as a correct record of the last meeting to 
signify the same by holding up one hand, — He will 
then ask those of a contrary opinion to hold up one 
hand. If any member objects to anything in tlie 
minutes as incorrect, he should hold up his band, and 
immediately rise and state what he objects to. The 
secretary will either justify the entry, or else explain 
how the mistake arose, apologise for it, and correct it, 
after which the minutes will be read as amended, the 
chairman will put them again to the meeting, and, if 
the meeting approves of them. sign his name to them. 
The minutes of any committee meeting or meetings 
that have been held since the last meeting of the 
socicty should also be read, These may be objected to 
on two grounds: a member of the committee may 
object to their accuracy. in which case the procedure 
will be the same as that iust mentioned, or else any 
member of the society (whether on the committee or 
not) may object to some decision tlie committee have 
come to, and move that the minutes be referred back to 
the committec for further consideration. This motion 
will inevitably lead to discussion. After all who wish 
to speak have done so, thc chairman will put thc 
motion. If it is carried, the committee will consider 
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the minutes further : if not, the chairman will put the 
minutes to the meeting again, 

Of course it will not be possible for the committee to 
settle the whole of the syllabus. All they can do is to 
decide upon the nature of each meeting, it being part 
of the secretary's duties to procure lecturers, speakers, 
readers of papers, and essayists, When the syllabus is 
filled up, it may, if desired, be printed. The ticket of 
membership aud the syllabus shouid be in one, and 
should contain the rules, The title of the society aud 
the names of the officers for the session should be 
priuted (and the member's name written) on the first 
page, the syllabus on the second aud third, and the 
rules on the fourth. This, of course, will entail 
expense, and necessitate a small charge say one shilling, 
for membership. 

It is the duty of the treasurer to collect subscriptions 
and pay accounts. Au individual may be specially 
appoirted to the office, or the duties may be discharged 
by the secretary in addition to his own, 

In any event, whether the syllabus is printed or not, 
& notice announcing each meeting should be posted 
on the school notice-board five or six days beforehand. 

Having said this much, it only remains for me to 
add that u school literary and debating society depends 
for its success upon the amount of interest that the 
members take in it; upon the number of meetings 
they attend, upon the papers they read, and the 
speeches they make, will depend the question whether 
the society shall be a credit or a disgrace to the school, 
whether each successive year shall add to its reputa- 
tion, or whether after a brief and inglorious career, it 


„%. . . doubly-dying shall go down, 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” 


— —o0h5J0-—— 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[Twenty-Szconp ANNUAL SERIEs.] 


(Continued from page 703.) 


** Portrait Drawing." 


(y page 126 of the present volume we offered PRIZE- 

MONEY to the extent of Two Guineas for the best 
humorous pen-and-ink fancy portraits of School or 
Business Chum, the subject to he open to all regular 
readers equallv, irrespective of age. Here is our 
Award, and next month we will publish some of tlie 
sketches: 


Prize — 53. each. 


WILLIAM DEAN E, 10 Burton Crescent, London, w.c. 

CHARLES T. BAXTER, 7 Woodstock Street, Canning 
Town, F. 

GRORGE THOMAS BnowsiNG, Waverley House, Albert 
Road, Ilford. 

LEO G. CHENKY, 135 Blackburn Road, Accrington. 

ELSIE ANNIE Hewirt, Letheringsett, Holt, Norfolk. 

P. SLATTER, Lonsdale Villas, 62 Lonsdale Road, Castel- 
nau, Barnes, Surrey. 

JOHN ROBERT JOHNSON, 31 Osborne Avenue, South 
Shields. 

DUGALD B. MUIR, Dundlin, Mountjoy Terrace, Mussel- 
burgh, N.B. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


J. H. Bookless (Cadet). H.M.S. Contcaw, Rock Ferry 
Frederick W. Bayley, 5 East Grove, Leamington Spa : 
Frederick Rishton, 7 Moss Lane West, Manchester: 
F Baron, 33 New Camp Road, Leeds: Wilfred Waller, 
45 Mayflower Road, Clapham, s.w.: John Skipper Cole, 
Orwell House, 121 St. John's Road, St. Jolin's, F. E.;: 
Frank Coutts, Ure Bank, Invergowrie, by Dundee: 
Charles Knowles. “ Rosemary," Rutland Road, Hove, 
Sussex; Sidney H. Freeman, 24 New Windsor Street, 
Uxbridge, Middlesex: H. C. Sturton, 17 Handen Road, 
Lee, B. H.: John Brown, 13 Argyle Street, Paisley, N.B. ; 
George Pontin, Church House, Yapton, Arundel ; Julia 
Lambirth, Pilgrim House, Trosley. Malling, Maidstone ; 
H. Thomas, 20 Arbour Square, Stepney, k.: Hugh C. 
Macdonald, Parry Sound, Ontario, Canada ; Leonard B. 
Smith, The Oaks, Rosebank. near Capetown, C. C.: II. 
Brockhurst, Ryeford House, Weston-super-Mare ; Ethel 
F. Edwards, Stonevgate Road, Leicester; Dorothy 
Maclean, 5 Casselden Road, Harlesden ; James A. Davies, 
31 Cumberland Avenue, Liverpool; David McMillan 
Muir, 10 Minard Road, Crossmyloof, Glasgow: Binod- 
behari Senroy, 10 Sadanund Bazar, Benares City, 
N.W.P. India ; Norman Dennis Shaw, Vassilly Ostroff, 
12 Line House 9, St. Petersburg, Russin: A. J. Judd, 
South View Villa, Summerland Street, Barnstaple ; 
Harry Butler, 36 Clevedon Street, Liverpool, S.; A. 
Bowall, 48 Villa Street, Walworth, S. k.; William A. 
Faulkner, 45 Pulford Street, Pimlico, B. W.; Robert 
Hendrie, 2 Primrose Street, Leith, N.B. 


9.9 We regret to hare to san that in this competition 
ane of the drawings sent in was simply a traced copy ot a 
well-known advertisement picture bu [lh Say. Of 
course the sender-was at once excluded, 


NoBopy.—The leather is better, as indinrubber. soon 
perishes, aud does not give so good a grip. 


WooMER.--Yonu can pet a book on silkworms from 
Upcott Gill, 170 Strand ; but do not get your worms 
until you have read the book, and do not-expect to 
make any money by selling the silk. 


J. E. B. B.—Apply to the Secretary, Science and Art 
Department, South Kensington; for u copy of the 
“Science Directory." It costs sixpence, which you 
must enclose. See if it gives any classes in your 
neighbourhood on zoology, etc., that you might 
attend in the evenings. 1t may tell you other things 
of interest. 


W. V. Z.— Our coloured plates of fishes have all been 
out of print fora long timc. You might get them 
£ccond-haud by advertising for them, 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


^ B.O.P."-rrE.—Apply to the secretary 
of the various large companies. 
There is à fairly good list, with ad- 
dresses, in“ Whitaker's Almauack,” 
half-crown edition, 


R. Y; Nonis,—Refer.to back numbers. 
We have had many, articles on 
building boats, and you can choose 
for yourself. Begin by getting parts 
6 aud 7 of our * Indoor Games.” 


E. W. T.—Get a bicycle and ride it 
withouterouching. It will take you 
farther afield and lend to other 
things. We suppose golf would be 
no better than walking to you. 
Thank you for the epitaph on 
Captain Crozier. 


' L. T. J.—1. Oil gas is male from petroleum ; but its 
manufacture cannot be described here. Speaking 
generally, the oil is run slowly into retorts, heated 
up to nearly à thonsand degrees centigrade, aud ithe 
gas given off is condensed and: purified by long and 
difficult. operations. 2; Whiting and size; hut it is 
better to buy it reudy-made at the artists“ colour- 
man's. 


M. E. WEAVER.—The particulars are to be had from 
the Admiralty. Write there for prospectus regard- 
ing Engineering Students, See also the af. dix to 
the Quarterly Navy List. 


PARKER-PAvE.— Lou will find all about our national 
fiags in Hulme's.* Flags of the World," published by 
F. Warne & Co. at six shillings. 

R. H. P.—You must comply with the conditions, or 

' give up the iden of applying for the post. You 
might get à position under some contractor for rail- 
way works. See the advertisements in the engineer- 
Lig papers. 

PioxEER.—Apply to the Chief Clerk, Government 
Emigrants’ Information Office, Broadway, West- 

. ‘minster, and ask for the Professional Handbook." 
It costs two shillings. 


R. E. C. We do not know the book, but Messrs, Wells 

' Gardner & Co. publish several works on change- 

' ringing by Mr. Snowdon. They also publish a book 
on the subject by Mr. Troyte, which may be the one 

. you mean, though you have not spelt the name cor- 
rectly. i 


E. G. CRAM.—There are printer’s errors in every book, 
but we are unaware of rewards being paid for their 
discovery. As an act of courtesy vou should write 
to those who printed the book. Mr. Henry Frowde 
Is the London publisher; the right address would be 
University Press, Oxford. 


School Customs in Utopia.—No. 2. 


On Michaelmas Day (Goose Day) all the small boys, headed by the smallest, are permitted to pu! on as much side as they wish,and the swells ^avc to appear 
as if they like it! 


ISRRESPONDENCE 


F. HAGAN, -Situated where you are, it would almo-t 
be best to write direct to the Commissioner of 
Lands, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 


CAXTONIAN.—1. From the Civil Service Commissioners. 
2. The work is done by contractors: all that tlie 
office concerns itself with is ordering and ware- 
housing. 


W. Cosngy.—1. Perhaps 5007., but their whereabouts 
are not known. 2. There are hundreds of imitations 
and copies worth about 21. 10s, 


A. J. SANDFORD.—We know of nothing on Shadow- 
graphs beyond our own articles, 


A. E. M.—Biddle’s “ Model Yacht Building“ is pub- 
lished by Norie & Wilson, 156 Minories, 


S. L. C.—You can buy the wire at any metal warc- 
house. In Londou you can get it from Stanton s, in 
Shoe Lane, and many other places. 


J. T. W. L.—1. Bloemfontein, of course. 2. Apply in 
-wnting for particulars of the Chief Constable. 3. 
It depends on how bad they are. 


W. J. KILRY.—1. The following is from Workshop 
Receipts” (first series), which you would find a 
useful book. “Procure a piece of charcoal, a blow- 
pipe, some spelter and borax ; file the ends of the 
saw even, then file the sides so thut one laps over the 
other ; fit the teeth opposite each other, bind it with 
iron Wire.to keep.it in place; moisten the top of the 
gaw With borax just dissolved in water: place the 
saw on the charcoal. The broken parts place by the 
side of a gas - jet: sprinkle the part previously wetted 
with the spelter; blow the flume of gas until the 
spelter runs; let it get cool betore removal ; when 
quite cold file it flat with the other part of the saw.” 
2. You would seem to have a good chance. 


A. Wriont.~At almost any shop where maps are 
sold. Get our monthly part for November 1898. 


A. C. RAWLES and H. P.—1t is not a Chinese flag at 
all, but only a draper's pattern, which appears iu 
some of the shilling sheets, probably to fill up with, 
The proper flag is that given in our coloured plate. 


P. H. (Bootle).—Thunks; but scarcely up to our 


standard. You should try in some of our various 
drawing and sketching competitions. 


G. D.—The part you mention has been out of print 
with us for some years. , 


R. E. F. (Swindon).—We do not undertake binding for 
our readers. We supply covers, by order through 
any bookseller, and local binders should be able to do 
the rest at moderate oost. 


W. CRAMOND.—We must refer you to our advertisement 
. columns. 
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Life at the Zoo.—5. The Rhino. 
(From a Drawing by T. W. LASCELLES.) 
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] ons before the appointed hour the wood 
was swarming with boys. They were 
protected from passers-by by a high fir- 
crowned bank, and so had no occasion to 
restrain the exuberance of their youthful 
spirits. There tied to a tree was Bimby, 
adorned with a tartan plaid and decked with 
feathers and flowers and heather. Close by 
was Jim, no less ornately garnished, and 
next to him Deaf Sandy was tethered. How 
this latter steed had been obtained “ was 
wrapped up in a mistry.” Most of the boys 
were painted and bedizened in a iearful 
manner, and their attire, if novel, was de- 
cidedly uncomfortable, as the weather had 
not yet lost the sharpness of early spring. 

The flutists were gently tootling solos, 
while Macallister and Barclay were rubbing 
the moistened reeds between their hands 
and gravely discussing the number of grace 
notes to be got out of “The Dornoch 
Lasses.” Dembo, in full Indian equipment, 
was here, there, and everywhere, giving 
finishing touches and last words of advice 
and warning to all and sundry. . Butcher 
was tightening the kettledrum till he was in 
danger of bursting, while Sturrock was 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle with a 
big drum. That big drum was another 
“ mistry.” 

Suddenly there was a cry of alarm, and an 
instant suspension of all preparations. On 
the crest of the brae they saw a man watch- 
ing them with interest. 

“ Weel, weel, lads; what kettle o' fush is 
bilin? here?” he cried, coming towards 
them. 

* Hech, it's only Shemus McSuar; he'll 
no be for spilin' the fun," and the boys 
danced wildly around him. Shemus was a 
genial old carter, and a bosom crony of Rob’s. 
His arrival on the spot was as accidental as 
it was unexpected. 

* An’ you, too, Rob! man, but ye're getting 
into yer second childhood, playing sojers wi' 
the laddies. What's a’ to do, ma brogach 
boidheach ? ” 

When Shemus was enlightened on the 
point, he cackled uproariously. ‘Ach, Rob, 
Rob, there's no fule like an old wan!" 

“Fule, Shemus?” queried Rob, slightly 
nettled. * Maybe, maybe, but it's well known 
ye hev a great partiality for my company ; 
however, ah'm thinking we're just wanting 
yer cairt for the band." 

A chorus of approving cries followed this 
proposal, and Shemus, after some demur, 
agreed to fall in with their wishes, provided 
no harm was done to horse or cart. In a 
few minutes he fetched them both, and they 
were quickly decorated with spruce-branches, 
trailing ivy and whin-bushes. A couple of 
bars from & gate in the field near by were 
converted into rude seats, and finally Shemus, 
catching a spark of the prevailing enthusiasm 
—the more readily, perhaps, owing to his 
after-dinner potations—declared he would 
drive the cart himscli, and then “ Princie 
—the dacent cratur "— would not mind a 
dozen drums. 

While this arrangement was being made, a 
carriage drove quickly past the wood. and in 
it were Mr. Brown and Dr. Macrae. who had 
returned earlier than expected from the 
Feuars Court, and, under the influence of 
the bright day and a good dinner at the 
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DEM BO’S CIRCUS. 


Bv WILLIAM C. SUTHERLAND, M.A., 
Author of “ Deuchary of the Macbrogans,” etc. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Blythe, blythe and merry are we, 
Blythe are we, ane and a' ; 
Aften hae we cunties been, 
But sic a day we never saw.” 


Highland Eagle, were chatting gaily in the 
most amiable of moods. 

Hardly had they gone by when Stot and 
some of the Sixth were seen coming through 
the trees leading a bellowing monster, which 
had evidently given up all attempts at 
resistance. It turned out to be Wattie 
Campbell’s cow Jess; but what with its 
floral decorations, an extra pair of horns 
growing from its back, a nightcap, anda pair 
of huge whiskers, it was so completely meta- 
morphosed that it is doubtful if even Wattie 
would have recognised it at once. Stot 
described it as the Horned Camel (Camp- 
bell), and as such it was greeted warmly. 


Shortly after four o’clock the sleepy fisher- 
town, which was the introduction to Duldachy 
from the west, was startled from its considera- 
tion of approaching tea-time by the thunder 
of drums and the skirling of the well-beloved 
pipes. Pell-mell, men, women, and bare- 
footed children poured forth into the street, 
a great unwashed crowd agog with wonder 
at the strange sight that met their gaze. 

First came a sedute white steed, wonder- 
fully caparisoned, on which sat an extremely 
youthful but haughty Indian chief, whose 
face glowed with pardonable pride as he 
cast an occasional glance over his shoulder 
at his followers. A little way behind him 
Rob Macallister, in all the glory of a faded 
Highland uniform, marched, playing “A 
piper came to oor toon" for all he was 
worth, and was ably seconded by a negro 
with red hair, who rub-a-dubbed with un- 
necessary violence. Behind these two was a 
small but compact body of warriors of varied 
nationalities. Their garments, however, had 
clearly been acquired during their stay in the 
Highlands. Their legs were a source of 
wonderment, as some were blue, others a 
deep orange, and a few violet. They were 
armed to the teeth with tomahawks, spears, 
assegais, and boomerangs, which to a close 
observer suggested rather spades, pitchforks, 
graips, rakes, and other garden implements. 

Hardly bad the awe instilled by their 
appearance passed away before all eyes were 
turned in the direction of a car in which were 
a number of musicians. In the general 
excitement the driver was almost unnoticed. 
The band was playing "Johnny Raw,” and 
the fishermen took up the chorus—hide- 
ously. A big-drummer followed, beating 
erratically, and looking sharply to right and 
left as if he suspected an attack. Thenata 
suitable distance came a mounted South Sea 
Is!ander (or, as Block would have it, North 
Sea Ighlander). His eppearance was greeted 
with cries of “ Hallo! that’s Deaf Sandy," 
and in the crowd some one was seen 
struggling to get at the rider. But the 
people round pushed him back, saying, 
“Ach, Dugald, man, it's only the booys; 
they'll no harm Sandy — more likely the other 
way." 

A wobbly stilt. walker, who had already 
damaged half a dozen fisher-children, was 
being pursued by infuriated mothers, and 
cleared the way for some clowns who, though 
apparently Chinamen with a dash of Fiji, 
cracked jokes in Gaelic, asking Bogga Rhel 
how his head was, and Dolie Peeper if he 
paid for his milk. Next, Arthur Barclay, 
playing "Happy we've been a’ thegither,” 


and accompanied by a drummer and a gang 
of noisy fisher-lads, swept past, the hand- | 
somest figure in the show. 

He was followed by a solitary rider on a 
gaunt steed conspicuous by the number of 
its points. The horse, unaccustomed to: 
such public revels, and despite its years and 
reputation for docility, caracoled and pranced 
to such an extent that the rider, with closed 
eyes and hands tightly clenched in its mane, - 
added hugely to the prevailing merriment. 
" Good old Jim, lad,” cried the spectators as 
the alarmed animal careered from side to 
side of the street. And last of all came the 
Horned Camel, led and pushed along by 
some blackamoors, with green hands and 
feet. 

“ Wattie Campbell's Jess!" flew from lip 
to lip, and the burly fishermen gutfawed til! 
the alarmed Camel dragged its captors. 
hither and thither at its sweet will. . 

“Wait till Wattie sees it!" was the 
comment of the more sedate spectators. 

The music, drumming, shouting, cheering, 
and Jaughter all along the tisher-town made 
a fearful din, and the flying echoes chased. 
each other so rapidly that by the time the. 
procession headed into the High Street the 
townspeople were at their doors and windows, 
craning their necks in the direction from 
which the sounds were coming. Little 
children were scuttling along as fast as 
their feet would carry them to meet the 
" surcuss," and wee bairnies toddled to the 
pavement's edge amid maternal cries oí 
Mind, mind, Donly mo ghaoil,” or “Noo 
then, Jeenie, the bodachs will catch ye." 

Mr. Brown and Dr. Macrae were sitting by 
the open window in the latter's parlour, 
which faced the High Street, and were dis- 
cussing the influence of education on the 
manners of the rising generation, the doctor 
warmly stating that during his long stay in 
Duldachy he was happy to say the young 
were distinctly advancing in the matter or 
self-control, of respect for other people's 
feelings and property, in short—in short 
here the approaching din smote upon their 
ears. 

" Another circus?” queried Dr. Macrae 
with & frown, and then he told his friend all 
about the last one. i 

„Ah, well.“ said Mr. Brown, after a hearty 
laugh, “I don't think your training has 
destroyed all their natural instincts yet. 
Boys will be boys, and as for Dembo, I'd 
trust him farther than most boys." | 

“You don't know them as well as I do," 
replied the schoolmaster. 

Moved by curiosity, he asked a woman 
who was passing by what was the cause of 
all this noise. | 

„It's yer own booys, doctor, giving a 
surcuss,’’ she answered slily. | 

“When the cat's away, the mice play," 
said Mr. Brown, with a chuckle. 

„I'll flog them till they can't see," growled 
the angry doctor. 

„Oh, nonsense, my good fellow! Let them 
have a jolly holiday. It will do them and 
you good. It will do all of us good. You 
mustn't crush youthful spirits altogether. 
I hope I have the privilege of an old 
friend?“ 

„Certainly certainly,“ 
schoolmaster. 


stammered the 
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* Well, then, let us enter into the fun as 
spectators,” rejoined the banker, and as far 
as his dignity would permit he bent forward 
to get an earlier view of the procession. 

With a slight start he stared hard for a few 
moments, and in suppressed tones said. I 
—] believe that's Bimby, and —Dembo ! " 

* * A boy to be trusted farther than most,“ 
chuckled the doctor. 

* But, my dear sir, you don't understand. 
Bimby's such a dear old servant 4 

„Boys will be boys,“ remarked the 
master pleasantly. 

“TI summon him — 

* * Nonsense, my good fellow; let them 
have a jolly holiday. It will do all of us 
good.’ 39 

“But the cruelty to an old 
horse!“ 

ou mustn't crush youthful spirits 
altogether.’ ”’ 

= You are pleased to be sarcastic. sir!“ 

The privilege of an old friend," replied 
the doctor firmly. 

Then the two old friends looked hard at 
each other, smiled, shook hands, and 
exchanged mulls. 

„Don't let then see us," said Mr. Brown, 
drawing back from the window a little. 

The din was now furious; the procession 
had hurried somewhat, and the pipers and 
tre band were clearly overlapping. 

“I declare Bimby seemed to enjoy it," 
observed Mr. Brown. 

* So did Dembo,” replied the doctor. 

* Ah! there's that ruttian Macallister,’’ said 
the banker, still feeling a little sore about 
his horse; “ I believe he's at the bottom of 
the Bimby affair." 

„What! old Rob. Nota bad fellow at all; 
he's taught the band well," remarked the 
master coldly. 

„ Yes, listen to that," continued Mr. 
Brown sarcastically, as the flutes squeaked 
out various parts of Rantin', rovin’ Robin“ 
—a hit at the schoolmaster. 

What rejoinder the doctor would have 
made was prevented by the arrival of the 
ciowns, who, ignorant of his return, had 
halted in front of the house and were going 
through a mock performance of inflicting 
severe corporal punishment on each other. 
They concluded by taking huge imaginary 
pinches of snuff. 

Not a bad fellow,’ old Rob; he's taught 
them well," observed the delighted banker. 

The doctor was enraged. "I'll certainly 
flog them now," he replied in determined 


valued 


nes. 

Then I'll certainly summon Dembo.” 

„ Pooh, sir, men don't summon boys for a 
harmless freak." 

* And men don't flog boys for a harmless 
iske. Besides it wouldn't be fair, as they 
did not know you were here." 

* Perhaps not," grunted the master. 

Meanwhile Wattie Campbell had been 
standing at the door of his flour-store 
laughing and chuckling at the show. 

* Man," he remarked to his neighbour, 
“it’s like old times to see the young lads wi’ 
so much spunk in them. Ah, when I was a 
boy. what games we was upto! Eh. Jeames, 
the Macbrogans are no played oot vit! An 
look at those laddies in the cairt, playing as 
bonnily as ye could wish to hear. And 
ould Shemus McSuar driving them! Bravo, 
Shemus! If they had tould me. ah'd have 
given them a hand mysel'. And that wee 
imp there: but, losh be here, that's my coo 
Jess! The low impident young scoundrels! 
Ab‘H wring their necks. Let me get at 
them," and he dashed out ferociously into 
the roadway. 

The horned camel had not benefited by the 
part it played in the procession. The extra 
pair of horns had shifted and were dangling 
beneath the body, the flowers were bunched 
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about its legs, the nightcap firmly twisted 
on one ear, and the whiskers were between 
its jaws, from which came occasionally a 
plaintive bellow. The sight drove Wattie 
distracted, and he charged desperately 
through the crowd, only to be firmly 
gripped by Dugald McEwan. “ Wattie, 
man, it's only the booys! they've ta'en my 
Deaf Sandy." 

"Yer Deaf Sandy doesna give milk," 
roared Wattie, struggling violently ; and this 
aspect of the subject so dumbfoundered 
Dugald that he immediately released Wattie, 
who promptly struck out right and left. The 
blackamoors fled precipately, overthrowing 
Gow, the stilt-. walker. That unfortunate 
youth, in his fall, landed on Wattie's broad 
back, and the maddened storekeeper so 
lustily belaboured him that his yells drowned 
the bellowings of the cow. 

„There will be a day of reckoning for all 
this," grimly murmured the doctor, who was 
keenly watching the ever-increasing turmoil. 
A climax was coming. The procession had 
reached the bank, the end of the High 
Street, and Dembo before Miss Brown's 
reproachful glances led Bimby away to the 
seclusion of his little field. The other 
portions of the circus were now packed 
together like a closed ‘concertina. The 
fishermen held the field. Shemus’ cart was 
their lawful prey; Jim and Sandy had a 
dozen aspiring riders. The schoolboys had 
to fight for their very flutes, Macallister and 
Barclay had fled with their pipes, the kettle- 
drums were in the hands of the Philistines, 
and the big drum, the property of the Rifles, 
was just saved by Sergeant Anderson, after 
many blows given and received. The 
solitary constable, absent as in duty bound 
at the Feuars Court, had not yet returned. 
Another procession was formed by the rowdy 
fishermen, and for two hours & pande- 
monium was let loose in Duldachy. 

During this reign of terror most of the 
boys who had taken part in the day's 
proceedings would gladly have dropped the 
evening performance, but Dembo was 
inexorable. 

“Its no oor fault if the fishers canna 
behave. That's the bobby's lookout. We 
had as much right to heve a procession as 
Ord had. Our weak point is the shed, and 
that's not worth a shilling; besides, Jock's 
away, and we've gone too far to turn back 
now." 

This was much applauded by the acrobats, 
who said they would stand by Dembo. 
They would admit only the Academy boys, 
and would take good care to keep everything 
quiet inside. Still there were many defec- 
tions, and even Rob, when interviewed, 
shook his head at Dembo's determination: 
however, he would stand by the colours if 
they resolved to fly them. The boys then 
separated till nightfall. 

The constable, turning up happily before 
dark, quelled further disturbances, as fisher- 
folk in the far North when sober have great 
respect for the police, and the worthy police- 
man, 10t knowing what turn matters might 
take later on, stationed himself in the fisher- 
town—a course of action mightily acceptable 
to the artistes, as their performance was to 
take place at the other end of the town. 

Ill news flies apace, and in the neighbour- 
ing village cf Clyne Jock Macraw heard with 
a sour smile of the doings in Duldachy. 

* Man, I wud hev liked fine," he said, “to 
see Shemus’ face when they collared his 
horse and cairt. And Wattie's coo, too! 
Ach, but Wattie was always & poor spoon to 
take a choke (joke). Well, he'll] never hear 
the end of his coo being a camall ! " 

„Ay, ay, Jock,“ continued his informant, 
“but they'll be telling me what yer own shed 
will be a surcuss the night." 

“A what?" growled Jock, with an ugly look. 
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“A surcuss! Man, yer shed will be as 
famous as Wattie's coo.” 

Jock turned away quickly, and half an 
hour later his cart was heard rattling 
westwards on the hard high road. 

The performance was in full swing. The 
united rays of & dozen candles shed an 
unwonted briliancy on the scene. Every 
seat was occupied; there was not even 
standing room left. Most of the audience 
were boys, but many were country lads who 
had got an inkling of the affair, and, being 
disappointed at losing the fun in the after- 
noon, had eagerly seized this opportunity of 
getting some amusement. 

" Ye must pay a ha'penny each," said 
Dembo as they pushed through the door. 

“Did ye pay for the shed?" quoth 
they. 

Dembo was silent; there was a logical 
vein in his nature. 

* Gie us back oor ha'pennies," shouted the 

ys. 

“Come and take them,” replied Dembo, 
as he mustered his supple young athletes in 
the ring. The challenge was declined. 

Rob was highly delighted with the display 
his pupils gave. The clowns tumbled 
merrily and cracked homely jokes of an 
extremely personal nature; Dembo was 
brilliant on the bar, but Tim Kay was the 
star of the evening. The young men present 
were  unstinting in their praise and 
applause; prudence was thrown to the 
winds, and straggling wayfarers in the Migh 
Street were attracted to the alley. Soon 
there was quite & press at the door, and 
eyes looked in through every crack in the 
boards. The clever performance of the 
schoolboys was heartily applauded by all, 
and Rob, as trainer, came in for a large 
share of praise. He felt very proud, and 
drew up his wiry athletic form to its full 
height as, in reply to a thunderous vote of 
thanks, he committed himself to the 
statement that “they were good booys— 
very good, whateffer.”’ 

* Gie us a chune, Rob," they cried, and, 
carried away by the prevailing excitement, 
Rob picked up his pipes and “played full 
cheerily." 

The noise was so great that all but those 
around the door failed to hear the clatter of 
a hastily driven cart coming down the alley, 
and these, crying out “Jock Macraw!" 
clambered over a gate into the fields. Rob 
had just finished a lively Strathspey, when 
Macraw's flushed angry face appeared in the 
doorway. There was a dead silence; then 
uneasy scutlling. and through the loose slabs 
the majority of the audience slipped out into 
the night and swelled the retreat. 

Macraw was a big-limbed fellow, strong 
but clumsy, with temper written on every 
line of his face. Had there been none but 
boys there that night there is nosaying what 
might have happened. As it was, he was 
glad to tind one man there, and for the boys’ 
sake that man was glad to be present. 

* Ah, Rob, but ye're weel employed,” said 
Jock, with a drawn smile. 

“Might be worse," replied Rob, with a 
wary look on his face, as he put the pipes 
down and shifted into the clear space of the 
ring. 

* Ah'm thinking this'll be yer own pro- 
perty," continued Jock, looking round the 
shed. 

All had disappeared, save Dembo, who 
took up his position near the door. 

“Property ? " scornfully queried Rob —** a 
set o' rotten sticks ! 

"A set o' rotten pipes, did ye say?” 
rapped out Jock, as he picked them up 
mighty quick. 

* Pit them doun, Jock,” said Rob, catch- 
ing his breath like a mother seeing her bairn 
in danger. 
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“I wull that, my man," and with a jerk of 
his powerful wrists Jock snapped the drones 
and chanter and flung the wreck at Rob. 

"Lave us here a minute, Dembo,” 
thundercd Macallister, as if he were once 
more on parade, 

At the end of the alley a little group of 
boys and youths stood, scared and hushed, 
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and for some minutes the suspense was 


intense. Then Bob was seen staggering 
towards them, holding his limp pipes 
lovingly in his left arm. He was pale and 
dazed. 


„Where's Jock Macvaw ? " asked the con- 
stable, who had just hastened up. 
“Jock ? Jock's in the shed’’—for Jock 


[THE END.] 


"aper. 


Macraw had got the greatest beating of his 
life. f 

„There will bea day of reckoning for all 
this," the doctor had remarked earlier in 
the day. 

And there was. 

But the memory of Pembo's Circus is still 
green in the land of the Macbrogans. 
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CHAPTER XXV.— THE PEREGRINATIONS OF HARRIS T. 


F the Titburvs and Commodore Urrican 
had reason to complain of the bad luck 
that followed them, it would scem that the 
chief reporter of the * Tribune " had a right 
to do so in some measure. "lo begin with, 
he had been sent to Niagara, in New York, 
made to pay a fine, and sent on immediately 
to Sante Fé, in New Mexico. And now he 
was obliged to come from South Carolina to 
Nebraska, and then go to Washington, at 
the western extremity of the States. 

At Charleston, in South Carolina, where 
he had been so warmly welcomed. he had 
received the telegram on June 4. The spin 
was ten by six and four, and 'that being 
doubled took him from the twenty-second 
square to the forty-secoud. 

This last was Nebraska, chosen by the 
deceased as the labyrinth of the Noble Game 
of Goose. And—this was serious-—when 
the player had got there and paid a double 
fine, he had to go back to the thirtieth 
Square, Which was occupied by Washington 
State. It is true that the itinerary trom 
South Carolina to Washington passed 
through Nebraska. 

When the spin was announced, his partisans, 
gathered in great numbers at the Charleston 
post-oiliee, were thunderstruck, and the re- 
vorter saw himself in danger of losing his 
position as first favourite, which most of the 
agencies had given him—a little too hastily it 
must be admitted. 

jut the man, as clear-headed as he was 
resolute, had soon reassured those who sup- 
ported him. 

“Eh! my friends," he said, “do not de- 
spzir! You know I am not afraid of long 
journeys. From Charleston to Nebraska, 
from Nebraska to Washington is a matter of 
two strides, and I have a fortnight in which 
io do the four thousand miles. I shall have 
railroads all che way. As to the fine to pay, 
that concerus the cashier of the ‘Tribune,’ 
and all the worse for lum if he makes a face 
at it! The trouble is not the going from 
Nebraska to Washington, but the returning 
from the forty-second to the thirlicth square ! 
Bah! The loss of twelve squares is not 
worth talking about, and I shall soon pick 
up what chance made me put down!” 

How could people not have confidence in 
a man who showed himself so contident ? 
llow could they deny him the applause to 
which he was so justly entitled? And they 
did not spare it him, and this morning saw 
the renewal of the triumphs of the evening 
at the tamous Astley banquet at which had 
figured the monster pie that had occasioned 
1.577 cases of indigestion. 

At the same time Harris T. Kymbale was 
in error in atlirming that he could go ull the 
way by railroad froin Charleston to Olympia, 
the capital of Washington, mentioned in the 
telegram. No, there was a break in the con- 
tinuity, which was certain to be noticed by 
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Brennan 8. Bickhorn. Half the journey-- 
that to Nebraska — could, however, be rapidly 
accomplished by the lines in connection 
with the Union Pacitic. 

Nevertheless, there was no time to lose, 
considering the possible delays. The wise 
thing to do was to leave Charleston that 
evening, and this the Green Flag did. His 
enthusiastic supporters cheered him up to 
the minute the train started to cross the 
plains of South Carolina. 

The first part of the route several of the 
“Seven” had followed when they crossed 
their regions, and probably some would 
follow it again. Harris T. Kymbale went 
through Tennessee, and in the evening of 
the 5th reached St. Louis, where Lizzie Wag 
and Jovita Foley went to tind a prison. 
Then, fearing to lose too much time by 
taking the steamboat to Omaha, he picked 
out the quickest trains and reached Omaha, 
by way of Kansas City, next evening. 

He spent the mght in Omaha, where Max 
Real on his first journey had spent a few 
hours. , Here a telegram reached him from 
the “ Tribune ” which told him day by day 
the stages and the manner in which he could 
reach Olympia, in Washington, in the fore- 
noon of the 18th. This is what it said: 

“l. Leave Omaha in the morning of the 
7th by Union Pacific, 8.35 train, to reach, 
ninety miles from there, Julesburg Junction 
at 6.30 in the evening. 

“2. Find there a coach ready horsed, 
provisioned, with relays arranged along the 
road of a hundred miles to the Bad Lands 
of Nebraska. Arrive there next morning, 
report your presence, and return by coach to 
Julesburg. 

* 3. At Julesburg, take the 10 p.m. train to 
California, by Union and Southern Pacific, 
which reaches Sacramento in the evening of 
the 12th, and pass the night in that town. 

4. Tn the afternoon of the 12th take the 
line going north and stop at Shasta station, 
in Upper California, three hundred miles 
from Sacramento, repairs interrupting the 
tratiic up to Roseburgh, in Oregon. 

* 5. In this mountainous country, where 
coaches cannot run, travel the two hundred 
and forty miles on horseback, so as to reach 
Roseburch station on the 17th at latest, the 
journey taking four days, at 75 miles every 
24 hours. 

“6. In the afternoon of the 17th take the 
train at Roseburgh for Olympia, arriving 
there early next morning, after a run of 350 
miles.” 

The message was long, but clear, explicit, 
and positive. The receiver had but to con- 
form to its prescriptions and he would be at 
his pust on the day named. It was to be 
hoped, however, that there would be no delay, 
for even half a day lost would ruin the resuit 
of the journey. 

We may be sure Harris T. Kymbale was 
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resolved to use all diligence. If he passed 
the night at Omaha, it was because the next 
train did not start till the morning. He 
caught it right enough, and in the evening 
was at Julesburg Junction, near the spot 
where the line skirts the frontier of Colorado, 
not far from the South Platte River. 

This time, on leaving Charleston, the 
journalist had taken the precaution not to 
say who he was, so as to avoid receptions 
and their inconvenient consequences. At 
Julesburg he could not preserve his incognito, 
as the conch that had been ordered was 
awaiting his arrival. 

His partisans assembled at the station 
understood that they must not delay him on 
any pretext, that his hours were numbered, 
that this excursion to the Bad Lands of 
Nebraska must be accomplished in the time 
fixed. They were the first, when the re- 
porter got out on the platform, to advise 
him to start at once. And even a dozen of 
these Anglo-Americans who, with the emi- 
grants and a certain number of Sioux, 
become citizens of the States, compose the 
Nebraskan population, had made arrange- 
ments to accompany him. This escort was 
not to be despised in these regions, where 
wild beasts of four legs and two legs were 
still to be found. 

„As you please, gentlemen,” replied Harris 
T. Kymbale, shaking the hands extended 
towards him, “but on condition that the 
coach ean hold you all.” 

“Our places are taken—and we can pile 
in!” replied one of these enthusiasts. 

The vehicle was a transcontinental coach 
belonging to Wells, Fargo & Co. which 
formerly carried the overland mails. It was 
painted a bright red and hung on leather 
straps, and contained a single compartment 
with nine seats, arranged in threes. The 
fourth player and eight of his supperters 
occupied the inside, ready to replace in turns 
the four others, two of whom sat at the back 
outside and two near the driver, who had 2 
team of six horses. 

Instead of roads there were only the tracks 
made by the waggons. But were roads 
necessary on these interminable plains on 
whieh the railroads have only to lay their 
sleepers ? From time to time they crossed 
several creeks in the vicinity of the Raymond 
and Cole lagoons, the Boardman, the Nio- 
brara River, which was crossed at the ford, 
and also a few hamlets where the horses of 
the relays were waiting. 

It was in this way that on the evening of 
the 8th, after a forty hours’ journey in 
favourable weather. the coach arrived at the 
Bad Lands. No villages there. nothing but 
prairies where the horses could take their 
fill of pasture. Harris T. Kymbale and his 
companions were comfortable enough, the 
lockers in the coach being well filled with 
provisions. 
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After a night under a elump of trees, the 
coach was left in charge of the driver and 
they descended the slopes of the wild valley. 
William J. Hypperbone had good reason for 
choosing Nebraska as the labyrinth of his 
forty-second square. 

Between the farthest undulations of the 
Rockies, in the neighbourhood of the Black 
Hills, covered with fir-trees, lay this deep 
depression of the ground, thirty-six miles 
wide and eighty-five long, which extends 
into Dakota. On all sides rose the rings of 
rocks, with their thousand pyramids, needles, 
pinnacles, belfries of stone. It was indeed 
$ labyrinth, one of the most complicated, 
this region of the Bad Lands, where for over 
hundreds of square miles through strata of 
days and ferruginous sands rise the earth- 
sculptured pillars of prismatic rock, with 
nere and there a seeming bastion, a fort, a 
castle, gleaming brick-red on the white sur- 
face of the ground. 

This corner of North America seems to 
have formed a world apart. In prehistoric 
ümesit was frequented by herds of elephants, 
mammoths, mastodons, whose bones are 
still found as fossils or reduced to dust, the 
bypothesis being that the depression was 
formerly filled with the waters coming down 
irom the Rockies and the Black Hills which 
have flowed away through underground 
assures, the altitude of the region being con- 
"derably above the level of the sea; and 
be empty reservoir became an ossuary 
vhere the fossil fragments have accumulated 
in surprising quantities. 

There was no need to penetrate far into 
the sinuosities of the Bad Lands. It was 
enough that the fourth player was present in 
person at the entrance to the labyrinth, and 
that his presence had been certified in some 
authentic way. No document was left behind 
ander a stone, as had been done by Commo- 
ice Urrican before leaving Death Valley. 
å paper was drawn up by Harris T. Kymbale 
sad signed by his twelve companions, which 
vas sufficient evidence of his arrival in this 
Nebraskan region. A last repast was taken 
inder the shadow of the trees, and his health 
vas drunk with loud cheers. 

“The reporter-in-chief of the ‘Tribune’! 
The favourite of the match! The heir of the 
:xty millions of dollars of William J. Hyp- 
der bone! 

Decidedly, Kymbale had reason to be con- 
ident. His supporters would not abandon 
him. They forgot, they wished to forget, 
dat to go from Nebraska to Washington was 
‘ogo back, if not on the map of the United 
States, at least on the board of the de- 
ceased. And when he returned to the 
^irtieth square he had only in front of him 
Max Real on the forty-fourth, XKZ on the 
Uny-sixth, Tom Crabbe on the forty- 
vventh. The camp was raised at three 
clock in the afternoon; at ten o'clock next 
morning the party had returned to Julesburg 
unetion. 

An hour afterwards the Union Pacifie 
train arrived, to stop ten minutes. Only ten 
"inutes to stop, and if Harris T. Kymbale 
^ad missed the train he would have imperilled 
the rest of his journey, for only two trains a 
Jay stop at the station—and he had not an 
hour to lose. 

We know what States the line passes 
hrough on its way to the west. Max Real 
‘ad been there on the way to Cheyenne, 
Hermann Titbury in going to Great Salt 
de City, Commodore Urrican in going to 
Death Valley. So the reporter went through 
Wyoming, Utah and Nevada, and part of 
California to reach the Californian capital, 
daring the night of the 11th, fit, cheery, and 
confident. 

He had an excellent welcome. His sup- 
torters in great numbers were there to greet 
them, but did not think of detaining him 
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for an instant, the train leaving Sacramento 
at one o’clock in the afternoon. 

Among others there to meet him out of 
interest or sympathy was the correspondent 
of the “ Tribune,” Will Walter, who said to 
him: 

* Sir, I was informed that you were to 
arrive to-day, and I sincerely congratulate 
you in having met with no delay." 

“ That is so," replied Harris T. Kymbale. 
* Not the least delay between Charleston and 
Sacramento, and I reckon it will be the same 
between Sacramento and Olympia." 

„There is no reason to fear it will not be," 
said Will Walter. “It is a nuisance that 
the line should be temporarily closed, but 
the train will take you to Shasta station, 
where you will find the horses ready. A 
guide, who knows the country well, will take 
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have to ride northwards with the guide and 
horses provided by the ** Tribune." He had 
five clear days to reach Olympia, four of 
which must be spent on horseback, travelling 
about seventy-five miles a day. There was 
nothing impossible in this, but it meang 
much fatigue for both horses and riders. 

Three horses were at the station—the one 
destined for Harris T. Kymbale, the others 
for the guide and a groom who accompanied 
him. Needless to say, the reporter was ac- 
customed to riding. 

The guide, named Fred Wilmot, was a 
man about forty, with all the strength of his 
age. 

“ You are ready ? " asked Harris T. Kym- 
bale. 

* Ready." 

And we shall get there ? ”. 


„The road followed the right bank of the Sacramento.” 


you by the shortest way to Roseburgh, and 
there you will get the Southern Pacific for 
Olympia." 

“Then all I can do is to thank you for 
your kindness." 

The engine whistled, the train moved off, 
and disappeared at the curve in the direction 
of Marysville. 

It was annoying that the train did not go 
faster. It stopped at every station, at Ewings, 
at Woodland, and so on, the gradient being 
a rising one all the time so as to reach in 
Upper California a considerable height above 
sea-level. And it was not until eight o'clock 
in the morning of the 13th that it reached 
Shasta, up to time. n 

Beyond this, it will be remembered, the 
line was closed for repairs, and to resume 
his railway journey Harris T. Kymbale would 


“ Yes, if you are a good horseman. By 
the coach it would have taken double as 
long.” 

“ I can answer for myself.” 

“ Then to the saddle.” 

The horses went off at a swinging- trot. 
There was no need to worry about food, for 
there were numerous towns and villages on 
the road. 

The weather promised to continue fine, 
with a certain freshness that became more 
noticeable among the mountains. The day 
was broken by a halt of two hours, and they. 
rested during a part of the night. 

The road followed the right bank of the 
Sacramento, and after stopping for a meal at 
a farm, they reached a country of mineral 
springs, of which there are so many in 
America. Seven hours of sleep at an inn and 
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the travellers were off at daybreak to lunch 
at Yreka. A hundred miles to the east they 
could see Mount Shasta, whose crater opens 
at more than twelve thousand feet between 
the two summits. Solidly seated on its base, 
cut deep into by verdant ravines, this moun- 
tain is considered one of the finest in the 
States, with its rosy lavas enamelled like 
glass," as an enthusiastic traveller has said. 
Harris T. Kymbale had to postpone his 
admiration for another journey. 

A grand State is this Oregon, the ninth 
in the Union. With very few people as yet, 
it possesses vast pasturages, its principal 
industry being salmon-fishing, though the 
extreme fertility of its western lands is 
making it much sought after by farmers. 

During this day the reporter had his eyes 
rejoiced by the sight of many magnificent land- 
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** More than ever the coyotes must be settled.” 


scapes. A passing look was all he could 
spare, to his great regret. In him the 
tourist was effaced by the player. In the 
evening, having come over Pilot Rock pass, 
the men and horses, all in fair condition, 
rested at the town of Jackson, which should 
not be confused with its numerous homonyms. 
Next day, after a journey which rather tried 
the horses, and the second stage of which 
lasted till near midnight, the guide pointed 
out the lights of Roseburgh. 

Thus ended the ride without an accident, 
without an incident, wifh the regularity of 
an express. Neither thanks nor dollars 
were spared to Fred Wilmot, and in the 
morning at daybreak Harris T. Kymbale 
“leapt "—the word was used by the“ Tribune" 
reporter—into the first train bound for 
Olympia. 
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The line passes through the principal 
towns and villages of this rich valley of the 
Villamette, Winchester, Eugene City, Harris- 
burg, Albany, Salem, the State capital, a 
basket of flowers and verdure; Oregon City, 
with its powerful waterfalls that work its 
paper mills, its sugar refineries, and its 
textile works; Portland, with seventy-five 
thousand people, the headquarters of the 
trade of Oregon, of which the Columbia has 
inade a busy seaport. 

At last the train crossed the river which 
separates Oregon from Washington, and 
stopped on the right bank above the 
confluence of the Villamette at Vancouver, 


at eight o'clock in the morning of the 


18th. 
This is the Washington Vancouver, be it 
understood, not the Vancouver of British 


Columbia, which is a hundred miles farther 
north. Harris T. Kymbale left it at 8.10 A.M. 
to finish the last stage of his journey. 

No obstacle, no delay to fear. Nine 
stations and the train would arrive a little 
after eleven, at Olympia station. The 
intermediate stations were necessarily left 
behind. The train ran rapidly along 
through this region  watered by the 
numerous affluents of the Columbia. At 
last, at three minutes past eleven, it stopped 
at the little town of Tenino, about forty 
miles from the capita]. 

There—disagreeable news for the travel- 
lers and disastrous for Harris T. Kymbale— 
they were informed of an accident which 
the careful Bickhorn could not have foreseen. 
The train could not go beyond. At ten 
miles from the station a bridge had fallen in 


an hour before, and the traffic had to be 
stopped on that portion of the line. 

A fatal blow, if ever there was one; and 
the fourth player could not recover from it. 
And yet he might! 

Three young men who had got out of the 
train came up to him. 

* Mr. Kymbale," said one, “do you know 
how to ride a bicycle? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Come along here then.” 

Nothing else was said. You see they had 
to go straight to the point, as became 
practical American men. 

It was not a bicycle, but a triplet, which 
was taken out of the luggage van and placed 
on the platform. 

“Mr. Kymbale,” said the young man, 
“one of us will give you his place in the 
middle, the other will take the back seat, 
and I will take the front, and there is a 
chance of our getting to Olympia before 
twelve.” 

“ Your names, gentlemen ? ” 

* Will Stanton and Robert Flock." 

„And yours, sir you who have given up 
your place to me? 

“John Berry." 

„Well, Messrs. Stanton, Flock, and Berry, 
thank you—and let us be off, and may St. 
Cycle, the patron of the bicyclists, protect 
us.“ 


Forty-five miles in less than an hour! 
The record had not yet been achieved on the 
road by any professional. 

“ Gentlemen," said Harris T. Kxmbale as 
they started, I don't know how I can ever 
thank--’’ 

* Ey winning," said Stanton curtly. 

The triplet was a machine made by 
Camden & Co. of New York, which had 
been used in an international race at the 
Chicago velodrome. Will Stanton and 
Robert Flock were natives of Washington, 
and well-known long-distance riders, Harris 
T. Kymbale on the intermediate seat had 
only to let himself be taken along, but he 
well knew how to add his muscular power to 
that of his trainers—that is the word—and 
pedal on his own account. 

The departure was magnificent. The 
splendid machine went like greased lightning 
along the well-kept road, which was quite a 
velodrome track minus the raised corners. 
the country being very flat in this part of 
Washington bordering on the coast. The 
three cyclists did not speak, for their mouths 
were shut, the lips with a piece of quill 
between them, which, without allowing the 
air to reach the lungs too strongly, assisted 
the respiration through the nose. 

And they did not hesitate to “scorch ” 
from the very beginning. The wheels ran 
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with the speed of a dynamo driven by a . 
powerful motor, and the motor had three . 


pairs of legs acting as connecting-rods, which 
drove the machine with all their strength. 
The triplet carried a cloud of dust behind it. 
and when it crossed a ford it cut the water 
into a furrow with its wheels. The bell kept 
ringing to clear the road, and the people 


* 


pulled up on the roadside to see the thing 


go by. 

In the first quarter of an hour fifteen miles 
were run, and the rate must be kept up if the 
effort were not to be in vain. 


It seemed as though no obstacle would 
arise, when, as they were running over a 


wide plain, a furious howling was heard. 

An exclamation escaped from the mouth 
of Robert Flock, who dropped his quill to 
make it. 

„Coyotes!“ 


ff 


Yes, coyotes, a score of prairie wolves. : 
Mad with hunger, these ferocious animals , 
came running faster than the cyclists, and . 


threw themselves on their flank. 


‘You have a revolver?" asked Will 


Stanton, without slowing the triplet for a 
moment. 

es, replied Harris T. Kymbale. 

“ Be ready to use it, then - ou also, Flock, 
cet yours out. I will steer. Keep on pedal- 
ling, and we may get ahead of them." 

Get ahead of them? 1t was soon evident 
that it was impossible. 

The coyotes leapt after the triplet, ready 
to precipitate themselves on the reporter and 
L's companions, who would be lost if they 
were upset. 

Two shots were heard, and two wolves, 
mortally wounded, rolled howling on to the 
road. The others in a fury flew at the 
machine, which could only avoid the shock 
by a sudden turn, which nearly threw 
hymbale off his saddle. 

Pedal! pedal!" shouted Stanton, and 
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the legs worked with such vigour that the 
teeth of the gearing absolutely hummed. 

Another quarter of an hour, and fifteen 
more miles had been reeled off. But more 
than ever the coyotes must be settled, for 
they were leaping at the back wheel, and the 
grind of their claws could be heard against 
the spokes as they struck them. The re. 
volvers had been emptied of all their shots; 
and twelve of the pursuers, dead or dying, 
had been left behind. Then Harris T. 
Kymbale let go the handle-bar, loaded his 
revolver, fired ; and of the shots none missed, 
and the coyote danger was over. 

It was ten minutes to twelve. About six 
miles off appeared the first houses of 
Olympia. | 

The triplet devoured the distance at the 
speed of an express, it reached the town, 


(To be continued.) 
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and in defiance of the police regulations, at 
the risk of smashing some of its five thou- 
sand inhabitants, it stopped at the post office 
as twelve o'clock began to strike. 

Harris T. Kymbale got off. Tottering, 
almost breathless, he stepped through the 
crowd, who were expecting his arrival, and 
appeared before the counter as the clock 
was striking for the tenth time. 

“Hera is a telegram for Harris T. 
Kymbale!’’ shouted the telegraph clerk. 

* Here!" replied the reporter-in-chief of 
the“ Tribune," falling unconscious on to a seat. 

The favourite of St. Cycle had arrived in 
time, thanks to the devotion and energy 
of his companions; and Will Stanton 
and Robert Flock, with forty-five miles in 
46 minutes 33 seconds, easily beat the record, 
and are still unbeaten. 


NEGATIVE STORING CABINETS, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


* present illustration is a design in 
imitation of a Japanese cabinet, and 
consists of three separate compartments or 
cupboards, the middle one receding farther 
tack than the other two. Accommodation for 
4) negatives is arranged for in this design, 
100 whole-plates, 100 half-plates, and 200 
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CHAPTER II. 


alike, each being divided by a shelf rather 
more than half-way up, and two perpen- 
dicular divisions. The lower portions in 
these cupboards contain 50 whole-plates 
each, while the upper shelves, which are 
similarly divided, hold 50 half-plates each. 
The centre part of the cabinet is enclosed 
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Half-inch wood must be 
used throughout, except for the perpendicular 
divisions, for which quarter-inch will do. A 
talse bcttom projects half an inch all round 
the cabinet, being one inch in height; this is 
either glued or nailed in strips just under 
each edge. 


quarter-plates. 
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Though the side cupboards both open in 
the same manner—namely, with one door 
each, opening respectively right and left (see 
fg. T) —the right-hand is designed to represent 
fur drawers for the sake of variety (see 

. 6). 

TS interior arrangements of both are 
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by two doors, and does not attain tothe same 
height as the sides, thus leaving & shelf 
which can be used for ornaments and 
knickknacks. 
shelf dividing it exactly, and four up- 
right divisions, and is entirely devoted to 
quarter-plates, holding one hundred in each 
row. 

It is not my intention to 
describe the actual work in 
the construction of these cabi- 
nets, but hope that from the 
illustrations and measurements 
given no difficulty will be 
experienced. 

The total length, breadth, 
and height of this cabinet is 
80x10x14 inches—these di- 
mensions do not include the 
balustrade at the top, or the 
false bottom; the inside mea- 
surements of the two side cup- 
boards are 8 x 9x13 inches 
each, the shelves being placed 7 inches from 
the bottom ; the upright divisions must be 
inserted at equal distances. 

The centre cupboard measures 12x 6x9 
inches outside, not counting the false bottom, 
and 11x5x8 inches inside; the shelf is 
placed half-way up, and the divisions at 
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This centre cupboard has a 


equal distances. In all outside measurements 
the doors are included. 

The negatives must be enclosed in bags, 
and numbered as directed in the former 
chapter. 

The exterior decorations of this cabinet 
are in imitation of inlaid woodwork, which 


is very simply represented in the following 


manner. When the carpenter’s work is quite 
finished, the whole cabinet must be diagon- 
ally ruled into dice or check pattern with a 
pencil; the squares thus formed should not 


Frc. 9. 


be larger than 2 in. These squares must be 
alternately stained like a chess-board with 
two shades of Stephens’ walnut water stain— 
by mixing a little water with the stain the 
lighter shade is obtained. Rosewood, 
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mahogany, or green stain would look equally 
well, or alternate squares left white would be 
very effective. Care must be taken to keep 
exactly to the ruled lines when staining, or 
the inlaid effect will be lost. Whenthe stain 
is dry the whole should be highly polished. 
The balustrade round the top is not a 


SOME CATS AND Dogs I HAVE KNOWN. a 


T me, boys, 


animals—I have known too many of them. 
Like other animals, and like human beings, 
too, for that 


never still, 
follow their friends about, and insist on being 
Picked up and fondled. There are 
never utter a sound except when “ cater- 
wauling " on the tiles at 


others who regularly take their places as 


conversation, 
everything that goes on. 
never do that if they were snubbed and 


be expected ? 
cuffed and pushed aside and 
snubbed and sat upon and never sympathised 
with? Tou would shut up 
yourself, and get 
then people would 
oy: he does not care for anybody but him- 
self." No, indeed : 
Dut I am moralising too much. 
to tell 
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necessity, but gives a finish. 
cabinet- maker 


turned for him 
in height, and 
Fasten them together top and bottom 


base. 


By tHe Rey. GEO. LAKEMAN, B. D. 


8 morning, greets each 
member of the family with a friendly * Yow” 
And this greeting, being 
replied to, is not repeated if the same person 
and returns. She knows 
Often does she keep up a 
Conversation, answering repeatedly in varying 
tones when spoken to for several minutes 
together. But then, you see, she is treated 
like a being that this kind of thing might be 
expected of. 

Cats are often very fond of music, and 
Maria is decidedly go. 
being admitted to the drawing-room whenever 
she hears her i 
there, i 
hand 


the music goes on, 


In any case 
she always says „ Yow when the music 
stops; but whether that means Thank 
you" or * Go on" has not yet beeg- dis- 
covered. | 


with narrow bars of wood, as shown in fig. 9; 
the railing thus formed may then be stained . 
and fastened on. Eight ornamental handles 
for the right-hand cupboard, and three knob <: è 
handles for the other three doors, is all that 8 * 
is required to finish the cabinet. Our third E 
design will appear in another chapter. ^d 
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I knew a cat once that was found playing 
the guitar for herself. That is, she was dis- 
covered sitting on the sideboard where the 
instrument had been laid, 
strings with her 


sound till it died away and they had to be 


twanged again. z 


In — Maria's 


ought to have been called Tigress, for after a 
while she became 
kittens of her own. 
warm and comfortable 
and nicely out of the Way. Of course, the 
drawer had to be left a little way open for 
air, but not too far, for fear of inconvenience. 

e mistress, however, after placing it SO, 
continually found it either wide open or 
quite shut. The servant was blamed for 
carelessness, but disclaimed all responsibility, 
and at last it was determined to keep a strict. 
watch, and this is what happened. 

The dog was quite friendly with the cat, 
but was not above playing a practical joke 
upon her, and had found out a nice way of doing 
it. When he thought nobody was looking, 
he stood on his hind legs and pushed the 
drawer to with his fore-paws. He then sat 
down on the Opposite side cf theroom, and 
seemed to be Watching for puss's discomfit ure. 
He had evidently done it to tease the cat. 
Of course, dogs often learn to shut a door in 
that manner. But in this case the cat did 
a cleverer thing. When he had shut the 
drawer she opened it. | 


1. 


The drewer not running quite straight, a 
very small opening was left at one end, and 
puss was seen presently to insert a paw in 
the opening and wriggle it about till the 
aperture was wide enough for two paws, and 
then, when it got a little bigger, her nose 
appeared, and lastly, turning on her back, 
with her hind feet apparently against the 
framework above, she pushed and wriggled 
with her head till there was room to get out 
altogether. Whether she took any means of 
punishing the dog for his mischief I do not 
know. But she was evidently as clever in 
her way as he was. 

How do cats know their way about so well ? 
I do not say much of another of Maria's sons 
who used to follow his mistress faithfully to 
school along several streets, and return alone 
over the walls the back way. But cats so 
often find their way over long roads they 
have never seen, and at the same time gauge 
very accurately the movements of other 
people. Mr. Brown left his house empty 
while his family went away for a month's 
holiday, and the cat was taken to the other 
end of the town in a basket, a distance of a 
couple of miles or so, and there left in charge 
of a friend. Puss was quite content, made 
no attempt to return home, brought forth a 
brood of kittens, and occupied herself very 
happily in nursing them. In due time Mr. 
Brown returned from his holiday, and visited 
his friend. He there learnt that the cat was 
all right, but did not take her away with 
him. She, however, was not satisfied with 
this. While the family was away she quite 
understood that she must be away too. 
But now they had come back she concluded 
that her place was at home, and home she 
went at once, leaving the kittens for some- 
body else to look after. They were probably 
beyond her strength, and she seemed to 
presume that if she only did her duty and 
presented herself without them they would 
be sent for, as in fact they were. But how 
did she know the way ? 

Then cats have a reputation for strongly 
objecting to wet feet, and a well-founded 
reputation, no doubt. But there areexceptions. 
I had a cat once that always came into my 
room as I was dressing in the morning, and 
refreshed herself with deliberately standing 
in the bath. And I heard the other day ot 
a cat in my neighbourhood that is so fond of 
water, and so intelligent withal, that it has 
been taught to turn on the tap—a very loose 
one and easily turned—with a dab of her paw, 
and then she stands under it and takes her 
bath. 

But this is a very intelligent cat, who does 
what is more often done by dogs. Her 
master keeps a shop, and occasionally gives 
her a halfpenny, which she carries into the 
kitchen, and therewith buys a halfpenny- 
worth of milk of the housekeeper, always 
stoutly refusing to part with the money till 
she has her money’s worth. 

This cat's behaviour, however, must not 
encourage anyone in the erroneous idea that 
a dirty cat should be washed. The object is 
likely to be defeated, for the animal will roll 
in the ashes to get dry, and the long fur may 
dry so slowly as to give the poor thing its 
death of cold. Sprinkle it with water or 
milk, and it will lick the spots off and come 
clean in the process. 

Cats do not like dirt, and especially dirty 
food. ‘Their milk must not be left in a 
dusty place, or they will be as reluctant to 
drink it as we should be. And speaking of 
food, it is not daintiness that makes them 
refuse fat. It is not good for them. And 
they ought to have an opportunity of eating 
grass, or green food of some kind. It is a 
necessary corrective, and tends to keep them 
in health. 

A word about turning the tap. It is not 
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much more wonderful than opening a latch, 
and many animals can do that. I met with 
a cow and v horse only the other day who 
both do it, the cow with her horn and the 
horse with his mouth. .The cow, indeed, was 
an insatiably curious cow, who was con- 
tinually going up the front steps of the 
rectory to peep in at the door, and when she 
tried to turn round and descend the steps, 
always knocked the wall down, she was so 
big. And when she was not doing this she 
was opening the garden gate with her horn, 
and pulling down an Australian creeper and 
winding it round and round her body. 

But there was a cat a few strects off a 
little while ago, kept by an old woman, who 
called it Pretty-face (I suppose because it 
was so ugly), and this cat not only lifted the 
latch with one paw, but had to jump up and 
hanz on to the handle with the other while 
he did it. 

I said above that dogs often understand 
the use of money. Here is an instance. A 
dog in this neighbourhood had so many 
pennies given him from time to time that he 
at last took to stealing coppers and storing 
them up for future use. When by accident 
his hiding.place was found, there was nearly 
a couple of shillings in pence and halfpence 
lying there waiting till he had an opportunity 
and felt hungry enough to pay a visit to the 
cake shop. 

Dogs 
ingenious sometimes in devising ways of 
getting it. Jack—a dog I have told you 
about before — rings the bell when told to do 
so, a string having been tied to the handle 
for his convenience. (An electric bell no 
doubt would puzzle him.) He sometimes 
rings it for his own pleasure merely. But 
then, lest he should be scolded for doing so, 
he runs into the kitchen and barks at the 
servant, as much as to say: “ You need not 
mind, it was only me." 

But another dog goes farther than that. 
He likes running after the balls at lawn 
tennis, and he actually goes round to the 
neighbours' houses in the morning and finds 
out somehow —I cannot tell you how—who 
are going to play that day, and then waits 
till the proper time and accompanies them 
to join in the game. 

But Chip was a very naughty dog, sly and 
ungrateful, and far too fond of his selfish 
pleasures. He was found in a destitute 
state by a lady very fond of animals, taken 
home and tenderly cared for, and turned 
loose in the house among some ten or a 
dozen cats, with many injunctions that he 
should be kind to them. As long as the 
remembrance of his destitute condition 
lasted he was very subdued and obedient, 
and assured his kind  benefactress that 
nothing should tempt him to disturb the 
peace of the household. But with returning 
health and the high spirits resulting from 
good and plentiful food, like too many 
recovered invalids, his old instinets proved 
too much for his good resolutions. Still, 
while the mistress's eye was upon him he 
kept his word. He would eat out of the 
same plate as any number of cats, and if 
they spat at him or displayed any other 
marks of ill-temper, as they sometimes did, 
he was always ready to receive such treat- 
ment meekly, if not exactly to return a kiss 
for a blow. 

But he was only biding his time. 
the lady went out he would wag his tail and 
look up in her face in a pleading way that 
said pretty plainly : * Please let me go too; 
I am quite strong now, and there is nothing 
I should enjoy more than a long walk in 
your charming company. The cats can 
keep house very well. They like that sort 
of thing, and do not care for long walks as I 
do.“ ‘Good dog!" the lady would say. 


like amusement, and are very. 


When 
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' You shall go, and then I shall be quite 
sure thut you and the cats do not disagree in 
my absence." So out they would go. 

But the cunning fellow would only go a 
little way, and then contrive to lose bis 
mistress, by turning down a side street when 
she was not looking, and then sneaking off 
home by himself. And while the lady was 
looking about for him, and calling him, and 
hoping he was not lost but would find his 
way home, and so on, the cunning rascal was 
trotting back to the house, chuckling to him- 
self as he went, over the fun he was going to 
have. 

Arrived there, he got in at an open window 
and inaugurated a splendid cat hunt all to 
himself, without fear of interruption. And 
when the lady reached home she would find 
the different cats skied in all sorts of in- 
accessible places—one on the sideboard, one 
on the top of the bookcase, and another on 
the curtain pole. 

It is always pleasant when we find a dog 
displaying affection and fidelity as well as 
intelligence. My neighbour, Mrs. W——, has 
a collie that is very fond of her, and has 
always been very good-tempered with all the 
family, and indeed with everybody else. 
Lately a baby came, and Prince established 
himself as its special guardian. He appears 
to think that women and children are harm- 
less beings, who will not interfere, but men 
are not to be trusted. Accordingly, when the 
mother and the baby go out for a walk he 
goes too as their protector, and makes no 
objection to the women and children they 
meet, even if they stop end caress the baby. 
Yet he growls and barks at every man who 
passes by. 

But I must give one more instance of 
cunning on a dog’s part. Tiny is a little 
dog where there is a family of young 
children, who make very nice playmates, 
particularly the two-year-old baby, who 
feeds Tiny with a large share of her sweet- 
meats. This baby has a cradle which 
stands in the kitchen, and in which she has 
her afternoon nap. And Tiny is fond of a 
snooze there too. But this is forbidden. So 
at night when they all go to bed the dog 
curls up on a chair till the coast is clear, 
and then slips into the cradle. But he 
knows this is against the rules, and if any 
one should happen to come down again for 
something that has been forgotten the dog 
is sure to be found on the chair. But, more 
than that, the man is always up first in the 
morning, and creeps down as silently as he 
can for fear of waking the children. And 
this is what he finds. The dog is on the 
chair, curled up and fast asleep and snoring. - 
But the cradle tells a tale, for it is stil. 
rocking, and the clothes are warm. 
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A BOY'S HOLIDAY THE OTHER SIDE OF THE WORLD. 


W" land the tent, one about fourteen feet 

square, and the stores. We stow the 
foresails in the forecastle, cover the main- 
sail with an oil-cioth, that it may not get 
mildewed (for we have very heavy rains in 
New Zealand, even in summer sometimes), 
and having all got safely to shore, we are 
soon seated round our excellent tea, with our 
goods stowed, our tent pitched, and our straw, 
of which we brought three big bottles, 
spread snugly underneath it for us to sleep 
upon. 

„Now. boys," I said, when everyone but 
Smith had finished eating, *I am going to 
appoint my officers.” 

"Come, Smith," said Teddy Jones—a 
smart lad Teddy, who acted as a sort of page 
for me—“ you've had eight pieces of bread 
and jam already.” 

„Only seven and a-half,” mumbled Smith, 
with his mouth full. 

“Well, we'll not wait for Smith," I said. 
“Tt is beginning to get dark, and we have 
several things to do before we turn in. You 
must bear in mind that it gets dark very 
quickly in New Zealand, and there is hardly 
any such thing as a twilight. 

“Remember, all of you, I am colonel. 
commandant of this expedition." 

“ Three cheers for the colonel!” cried 
Charley Goldsmith. The woods resounded 
with shrill cheers, and echoed them across 
the now still waters of the harbour, no doubt 
causing many a solitary gum- digger to wonder 
what strange beasts were about that nicht. 

* Goldsmith," I said, when the cheering 
had subsided, “will be captain, Thode 
senior sergeant. All the rest of you are 
under our orders, and anvone who shows a 
disposition not to obey orders will be sent 
off home straightway." 

The arrangement seemed to suit all. 

* Now," I went on, * we cannot eat and 
enjoy ourselves without a certain amount of 
work. We have food to cook, plates to 
clean, beds to make, and kindling to gather. 
I will pin up in the tent this card, which will 
show each boy what he is expected to do, 
and when he is supposed to do it. Captain 
Goldsmith and Sergeant Thode will take by 
turns to superintend the work of each day 
T will undertake to look after the general 
working of the Great Shark Bay Expedition. 
Now turn in all. Six on each side, with 
your feet in the middle. I will lie across 
the door to take care of you all. But first 
we will say prayers and sing a hymn.” 

Our devotions over—and I must say that 
our hymn sounded very pleasant in that 
lonely place—we crept into the tent, lit our 
lantern, laced up the door, and were soon 
lying in great comfort in our snug retreat. 
You must not imagine that we were suffo- 
cated, for we had plenty of ventilation from 
the roof. Smith handed me with great 
importance an old pistol which, he said, had 
belonged to his grandfather, and. he wasn't 
quite sure, but he rather thought it wouldn't 
go off!’’ I soon assured him that he need 
have no fears as to his sleep being disturbed 
by its exploding, for the nipple had been 
rusted up for many years. "Thus reassured, 
the bov fell asleep immediately. 

The other boys begged me to tell them & 
story, so I started with Aladdin, but I had 
only got as far as the discovery of the lamp, 
when their deep breathing and heavy snoring 
told me that I might spare my memory and 
my voice, as they were all asleep. 

Next morning we were all up betimes. It 
was evident that bathing was our first duty. 
We were soon diving off the rocks, or wading 
out from the shore. I had no fear of any 

accident, though drowning happens to the 
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boldest swimmers in the most unexpected 
places sometimes. But all bathers must 
run a risk, as all pedestrians do; and 1 
daresay on the whole as many accidents 
happen by land as by water. And as for 
your young New Zealander, he can, as a 
rule, swim like a fish. But I am a cautious 
man, and at Shark Bay I ordered the lads 
under my charge not to venture far from the 
shore. I had no great fears of a stray dog- 
fish, although I had heard stories of those 
fellows giving a swimmer's big toe a nasty 
bite. 

Goldsmith was captain of the day, and 
he made his bathe a short one; and when 
I reached the tent, resplendent in the morning 
sun, in my white pyjamas and a big straw 
hat. preparations for breakfast were far 
advanced, and, under the circumstances, 
Goldsmith and his assistants had done their 
work well. They had made some“ burgoo ”’ 
or porridge, and there is never a better dish 
for a camp. It was burnt a little, to be sure, 
but we were all too hungry to take notice of 
the fact. While we were eating our burgoo.“ 
the bacon was hissing away over the gipsy 
fire, Dave Morgan deftly turning the slices. 
and when we began to devour it, it, as all 
the boys said, went down grand!“ 

The moment the meal was over there was 
a‘ whoop” and a stampede of all the boys 
in all directions. The captain forgot all 
about his dirty plates, his knives and forks, 
his beds and his men. He had joined with 
his underlings in the general rush, and 
before I knew where I was, I was alone. 
Some of my crew had disappeared in the 
bush, which grew here and there down steep 
cliffs to the sea. Some were already far out 
in the water. Even the tortoise-like Smith 
had got about fifteen yards. 1 *cooeed " as 
loudly as I could, and I have pretty good 
lungs, as some of my congregation will tell 
you. The woods rang with my yells. but 
for & while they seemed to have no effect 
whatever. At last Goldsmith, who I suppose 
had suddenly remembered his duties, ap- 
peared looking rather abashed, and bringing 
Teddy Jones with him. 

* Come, Charley," I said, *this will never 
do. Look at all your dirty crockery; but before 
you wash it up, see if you can bring the 
others back. I have a speech to make to 
them." 

Charley and Teddy, active lads both of 
them, were soon hunting up their comrades. 
And when they were at length all collected, 
I eyed my command sternly. But they 
seemed in no way ashamed of themselves. 
And I thought, as I looked down the line, 
that I had never seen & more pleasant- 
looking, active lot of young fellows. 

„Nov. boys, attention! It will never do 
for you all to go scurrying off in this way. 
What about the dinner?" Smith gave a 
groan of remorse. ‘And what are you 
going to do with yourselves to-day? We 
must have some understanding on this 
point." 

There was a pause. Then the words 
* fish" — * boat" — “bathe” — “ bird- 
nest " were heard in an entangled murmur. 

„Well.“ I said, unbending a little, “it 
is a holiday, and you have come here to 
enjoy yourselves, so you may do what you 
please, only remember this—you must huntin 
couples, so that if one of you happens to get 
drowned, or anything of that kind, his com- 
panion may be able to come and get help 
from me. Dinner will be at twelve sharp, 
and those who are to superintend the cook- 
ing "—here my eve rested piercingly on Gold- 
smith—* must stay at home and cook it. 
There will be tinned meat and bread.” 


“ And spuds,” added Goldsmith. 

* And potatoes," I explained. ‘ Now then, 
off with you all." And off they went with a 
vengeance. Isat down at the tent door under 
the shade of a beautiful tree, and read 
Shakespeare—I am not sure that I did not 
smoke a pipe. I took care, though, not to 
become too much engrossed by the great 
poet, as I could see that the dinner-makers 
wanted a certain amount of direction. I 
assure you all, I felt the weight of my re- 
sponsibility. "Twelve boys to look after all 
by myself! Their very enjoyment made them 
run into untold dangers and difliculties. 
But I believe they looked upon me as a sort 
of guardian spirit, for they constantly came 
to me to report what they were doing. or to 
show me some choice and very dirty 
specimen of the natural marvels of the 
place, which was to make part of the 
foundation of a school museum we had long 
contemplated starting. 

Now you must not imagine that I have 
any very startling adventures to relate in my 
unvarnished history of the Great Shark Bay 
Expedition. I am simply writing this to 
give you some idea of the way in which 
twelve healthy boys and one rather jaded 
parson spent a very happy January week on 
the other side of the great world. And Iam 
not going to write you & diary. telling you 
what happened on each day. Diaries as a 
rule are very dull. I used to find them so 
when I tried to keep them, and one day is 
spent very like another, even in Shark Bay. 

Perhaps you would like to hear of our 
cooking. It was a process I took a great 
interest in when I was a boy. Well, our 
cooking progressed admirably on the whole. 
The porridge was never burnt after our first 
morning. The bacon frizzled away and 
“went down" better every day. But the 
tinned meat disappeared after two days 
eating at it, and the jam became “low” 
during the same period. What did we do 
when we found hunger staring upon us? 
We ate & hearty meal, and determined to 
make an expedition to a distant store on the 
day following, to buy sufheient provisions to 
last us to the end of our stay. Of course 
we might have sailed to Auckland in the 
cutter, and bought what we wanted there, 
but the boys scouted the proposal, as one 
likely to provoke laughter from their distant 
comrades. Besides this, they rather hailed 
the idea of cutting à way to plenty through an 
unknown country. 

The morning we started was a fine one, 
and we set out early. We left Albert Thode, 
Alfred Jones, and a boy called Waddel in 
charge of the tent, with plenty of “ grub ” to 
last them for two days. I also entrusted 
Thode with Smith's wonderful pistol, being 
perfectly certain that there was no fear of 
his hurting himself with it. Our own food 
we carried wrapped up in eleven canvas 
bags. We each carried likewise two bottles 
of water. 

I knew very well that in this our little 
expedition there was no danger of our being 
really lost in the bush, which is & terrible 
experience. Many a fine fellow has started 
on an expedition in New Zealand, and has 
been heard nothing more of, until possibly 
some Maories or gum-diggers have stumbled 
over his skeleton, lving still, and dry. and 
white underneath the dense ti-tree. I was 
once lost myself, and I shall never forget the 
experience. 

It happened thus: An old man had 
offered to guide me to the whereabouts of 
my brother, who was half a farmer and half 
a sailor, and who was engaged with a friend 
in building a little cutter up a creek some 


thirty miles away from the place where I 
had landed, expecting to find him at home 
in his little hut. We lost our way. The old 
man, as he stumbled on, kept saying that all 
was right, but I could see plainly that all 
was wrong. We kept crossing awful bogs 
upon rotten trees that had fallen over them, 
very likely beginning, as they lay there, the 
process which was forming coal to drive 
the steam-engines of  far-in-the-future 
generations. One of these trees was so 
rotten that on stepping upon it my leg 
pierced right through it into the ooze of the 
bog beneath. We caught our feet in supple- 
jacks, and thus stumbling, fell headlong into 
deep gullies. Our clothes were torn into 
rags by the thorns, our water-bottles were 
broken, and our food was spent. 

We were at length dead-beat with thirst, 
hunger, and fatigue, and in short were in a 
terrible fix, without, so far as we could see, 
any chance of getting out ofit. At last the 
sun began to sink, and we saw that we 
should have to make a night of it. To show 
you how lonely a spot we were in, as I 
stretched myself upon the ground a little 
bird came and perched upon my boot. He 
evidently had seen as little of man as that 
desolate region knew of him. But alls 
well that ends well. We stumbled upon a 
little track late next day, which the old man 
thought he knew, and when we had followed 
it with great difficulty for about ten miles, 
we came across my brother all of a sudden, 
busy at his boat. He hardly knew who I 
was, for I had grown a great beard since he 
had last seen me. 

But in the present instance there was no 
chance of our getting into such a predicament 
as I have described. I had reconnoitred 
Shark Bay and its environments before, 
when considering the probability of my 
forming a boys’ camp there. 1 knew that 
there were plenty of squatters round about, 
and I determined to give my boys the treat of 
a night in the bush, about which they might 
brag for years to come. So I resolved upon 
a deep scheme— you must not be angry when 
I unfold it to you. Iresolved to get lost just 
at twilight, when I knew we would be just 
about two hundred yards from a store, which 
stood close to the fringes of the bush, and 
would therefore be invisible to the ad- 
venturous party, until they were close upon 
it. 

At our work we went, guided by my pocket 
compass. The boys made a splendid path 
for me, up hill and down dale. Our progress 
was stayed somewhat by the unlucky Smith 
getting stuck between two rocks in a gully. 
He is very fat through his habits of over- 
feeding, and took a great deal of getting out. 
There was a tremendous amount of splashing, 
scufHing, and laughter, as we hauled away at 
the poor fellow, and his waistcoat became so 
far separated from his trousers that he 
looked as though he were coming in two. I 
believe he thought that he was doomed to 
remain wedged fast for the night; but our 
efforts were successful at last, and he came 
out like a cork, when he was least expected, 
and sent us sprawling in all directions. We 
all got more or less chafed about the shins 
from our rough.and.tumble walking, and 
were very glad when dinner-hour came, and 
the halt' was sounded on Teddy Jones's 
eighteenpenny key-bugle. 

We had only resumed our march for about 
half an hour, and were progressing very well, 
when David Morgan, who with his brother 
Than and another had been walking some- 
what in advance of the rest, burst upon me 
through the bush, uttering a bellow which was 
perfectly earsplitting. 

If you please, sir," he gasped, when he 
was able to speak, Than's been, and gone, 
and got bit on the arm by a katipo spider.” 
This sounded serious. A katipo spider, with 
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the exception of & stingaree, which fish I 
have already mentioned, is the only poisonous 
creature in New Zealand; people have been 
known to die of its poisonous bite beforenow. 
So I hurried on to Than, and sucked his arm, 
where he said the spider had bitten him. It 
required no great bravery to do this, for the 
poison of the dreaded katipo only affects the 
blood, and may be swallowed without doing 
any harm. Well, I sucked, and sucked, and 
at last was sure that I had got all the poison 
out of Than that there might have been in 
him. And I was glad to see that he did not 
begin to swell. I asked at length whether 
anyone had seen the spider. 

* Yes," Dave said, “I saw him, sir, running 
away under the leaves there. He must have 
been a katipo, sir, he was such a whopper.” 

* And had he a red spot on his back, and 
was he black, Dave? ” 

** No, sir, he had never a spot, and he was 
yaller.” 

Then I sucked no more, and gave a sigh 
of relief, and comforted Than by telling him 
that a katipo is a little black spider with a 
red spot on his back. 

We reached the place at last where I had 
determined to get lost. I knew quite well 
where I was, and I am sure my readers will 
forgive me my innccent deception. And 
when, after going round in & circle for & 
while, I said that, as the sun was sink- 
ing, we must resign ourselves to stopping 
where we were all night, none of the boys 
were frightened, but all of them seemed to 
thmk that we were in for a good lark. To 
be sure, Smith looked a little cast down, 
but then he was only calculating whether 
the grub would hold out. We found a nice 
open space, and were wonderfully merry, as 
we sat round a good fire, and told stories, 
and sang songs far into the night. with the 
Southern Cross shining brightly above us. 

We constructed a sort of zareba of brush- 
wood, with a rough roof toit, and made a 
big bed in it of the fragrant ti-tree, which 
grew in abundance around us; and having 
crept one by one into this snug retreat 
through a hole a good deal like a rabbit 
burrow, we were soon asleep, although we 
were lost, and all slept and snored soundly 
until the morning sun shone redly and 
warmly upon us. Some of the boys were up 
and out at break of day, and started off in all 
directions to forage for wood and water. As 
I had expected, in a very short time one of 
them came panting back with the announce- 
ment that he had discovered a shanty about 
two hundred yards off, and that the shanty 
looked ** uncommon like a store.” I ex. 
pressed surprise at this remarkable discovery, 
and gave the order to march and see this 
lonely store at once, saying that, as our pro- 
visions were in a wofully low state, we 
would defer our breakfast until we had 
reached the shanty. So off we set under the 
guidance of its discoverer. On reaching the 
shanty, we found it to be one of those es- 
tablishments common in the country districts 
of New Zealand. It was a quarter post- 
office, & quarter grocer's shop, & quarter 
butcher's shop, and a quarter public-house, 
whole & store. We stormed it in & body. 
The boys vastly amused the old storekeeper, 
who was seated on a sugar caskand smoking 
his pipe, although it was not yet seven in 
the morning. They emptied the lolly-jars, 
and blew themselves out on orange cham- 
pagne and lemon-pop. They bought 
* bonses," as they call marbles, and pur- 
chased the whole available stock of elastic 
for the manufacture of catapults. Yes, our 
friend did a trade that morning, such as I 
think he had not known since he had set up 
business. And we did not forget to pur- 
chase more useful and solid materials than 
marbles, lollies, elastic, and aérated waters. 
We laid in a good stock of provisions tea, 
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bacon. bread, jam, etc. etc. etc. We asked 
the old storekeeper, with whom we soon 
got very friendly, to come with us and 
see our encampment at the bay, but he 
was alone, and couldn't well leave his 
store, as it was post-day. He came with 
us, though, to our zareba, and ate a hearty 
breakfast, and amused and interested us all 
by spinning us yarns about his doings in 
the last Maori war, in which campaign, I 
am inclined to think, the old man bore him- 
self stoutly. 

After exchanging cordial farewells with the | 
storekeeper, we set our faces towards Shark 
Bay again, which we now called home, con- 
siderably laden with our purchases. We 
had “ blazed " the trees on our way out—that 
is to say, we had chipped pieces of bark from 
about every twentieth tree—so there was no 
danger of our losing our way, and our 
previous tramp had made our footing easier. 

On reaching the tent, & curious sight 
awaited us. Seated in the door of the tent 
was an old Maori, hideously tattooed, wearing 
nothing but an old “top” hat and a shirt. 
He was smoking even more ferociously than 
the storekeeper, and sent such columns of 
smoke out of his nostrils that he reminded 
me of nothing so much as a whale spouting. 
In front of him, in a semicircle, sat the three 
guardians of our tent, and the party seemed 
to be on the best of terms with one another. 

The old man's canoe was moored about 
fifty yards from the shore, and was loaded to 
the gunwale with dog-fish, and some of them, 
from the whiffs they sent forth across the 
water, were, I am convinced, in a high state 
of excellence. We gave the old Maori some 
of our provisions, which generosity he np- 
preciated hugely. 

He displayed à wonderful appetite. I am 
sure he ate a whole loaf of bread; and the 
way he made short. work of the jam was a 
wonder to behold. Smith was nothing to 
him, and the youth quite shuddered as he 
saw the precious supply getting lower and 
lower under the old fellow's ferocious attacks. 

After he had drunk about half a bucket of 
water—I am not exaggerating—he said 
“ Kapi,” which means very good," gave a 
iremendous grunt of satisfaction, and fell to 
smoking again; this time he used some of the 
tobaeco I had bought at the store, of which 
he seemed greatly to approve. I managed 
to make him understand that I wished to 
know his name and age. His name was 
Kapuna. His age he counted out by pebbles 
in tens. When he had placed one hundred 
and six pebbles in a row, he stopped, grinned 
fearfully, and laughed. I could hardly 
believe that he was really so old, so I shook 
up the pebbles, and bade him count again. 
He did so with the same result. He stopped 
at a hundred and six, grinned again, and 
laughed again. 

Yes. many of our Maori fellow-subjects are 
remarkably hale and hearty men, and live to 
agreat age. Ifthey will but let the fire-water 
alone, and change their European clothes 
when they get them damp, and so lessen the 
risks of consumption, which many of them 
die of, the danger of their dying out of their. 
country wil cease. For my part I hope they 
never will die out of that beautiful land, which 
they love so well, for a kinder and more in- 
telligent race of people does not exist the 
world over. 

Our old Maori departed. Where his home 
was Ido not know. We cheered him as he 
went, and the last we saw of him was a 
pleasant smile on his old tattooed face, as he 
rounded the headland in his canoe. 

And we were to depart in two days’ time, 
Our pleasure was to come to an end, as all 
pleasures in this world do, and we were to 
get back to work again, all the stronger and 
happier for our play. But though our time 
grew short, we made the best of it. Ours 
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was enjoyment of a peaceful kind.  Katipos 
and bushrangers kept away from us. We 
caught all kinds of fish: made all sorts of 
expeditions ; and kept getting lostand finding 
ourselves again. To be sure, we had the 
excitement of getting upset in the water once 
or twice, but our clothing was light and our 
swimming powers above the average, so we 
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looked upon such accidents as rather good 
fun than otherwise, and I believe that that 
young scamp Teddy Jones upset the boat 
once on purpose ay. with his parson in it too: 
We made a splendid collection of curios for 
our museum, and we appointed Goldsmith 
curator, since he had behaved so well and 
so impartially as captain in the expedition. 


A USEFUL TRAITOR: 


And so one Saturday night our full com- 
plement of explorers landed safe and sound 
and very brown in Auckland Harbour, to tell 
a crowd of fathers, and mothers, and brothers, 
and sisters, who were waiting for them, that 
camping out in Shark Bay is the best possible. 
way in which to spend a week's holiday. 

THE END.] 
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AN EPISODE IN THE MEXICAN CIVIL WAR. 


* [T's an important matter, Fred, but our 
friends here are quite willing to trust 
you and Wallace." 

“I hope, sir," began Fred Ainger rather 
indignantly, but Dr. Harding checked him 
with a wave of the hand and a genial smile. 

“ Pshaw, boy, don't get peppery. It's not 
& question of your honour—though it's 
something nowadays, let me tell you, to have 
that above suspicion—but the business 
requires cool heads and stout hearts. and 
you should feel proud, both of you, that you 
are credited with possessing these essentials. 
Gomez will go with you; he, of course, is to 
be relied upon; and 1 don't suppose you'll 
have any difficulty. The cheque must be 
in the bankers’ hands on Friday. Your task 
will then be done, as they are to provide an 
escort for the gold. Here's the precious piece 
of paper: I needn't tell you to take care of 
it. And now—the sooner you're off the 
better.” 

Of course, this was only the parting 
instruction ; both Ainger and Wallace had 
been thoroughly posted up in the subject- 
matter of their mission, and knew- -and 
appreciated the doctor's kindly tact in treat- 
ing it as a matter-of-course, everyday under- 
taking—that it was a vitally important 
one. 

There is no need now to enter into the 
rights and wrongs, or the history or position 
of the civil war that was then raging in 
Mexico. Suftice it to say that the foreign 
settlers, chiefly English and Germans, who 
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occupied the fertile district of Santander 
Marcques had determined on measures of self- 
defence, and for that purpose had organised 
an effective police and erected one or two 
forts. These required money—not the hope- 
lessly depreciated paper currency of the 
country, but gold in good sovereigns, crowns, 
or doubloons. This had to be obtained from 
San Antonio, about seventy miles distant, 
and a3 Dr. Harding. who had taken the lead 
in the Defence Organisation, had said, 
arrangements had been made with the bank 
there, on receipt of the order, to transmit the 
gold with a sutlicient escort. 

Within a couple of hours the two friends— 
who had been old Oxford chums and who 
were both prospective landowners in this 
happy valley—-had set out on their journey, 
preceded by the trusty Gomez, an unusually 
civilised half-breed, who was wont to declare 
with pride that he was “Quite almost 
Eenglis.“ 

“Its just as well, Jack," said Ainger, 
"that our errand is not generally known. 
What a haul this cheque would be for the 
interesting cut-throats who call themselves 
armies! ” 

* Yes, the ‘ Heaven-sent Dictator’ and the 
‘Confederated Patriots’ would be quite 
capable of coalescing against us and cutting 
each other’s throats for the spoil afterwards. 
But I don't suppose they'l trouble us. If 
they do——”’ 


* Well, they shan’t get the cheque, if we 
(To be continued.) 


have to eat it," laughed Wallace. But 
here we are at our first stage." 

Gomez had cantered forward as they came 
in sight of the posada. and summoned the 
host, who hastened to greet the *'highborn 
cavaliers " at the porch, and ofliciously con- 
ducted them to a singularly dirty room, 
which he grandiloquently described as a 
"salon at the senors' disposition.” But 
experience and fatigue alike forbade them to 
be too particular, and before long they were 
served with a sufficiently decent meal. at 
which Gomez, who included theart of waiting 
amongst his other accomplishments, attended 
them. Then they dismissed him to look 
after himself, and settled themselves to pass 
the evening. 

“Queer room this, Fred; old house, I 
should fancy "; and Wallace got up and 
strolled round, examining the dingy panelling 
and quaint woodwork. Ainger sat still; lis 
chair was comfortable, and he felt drowsy. 

From this delightful condition he was 
abruptly roused by something striking him 
sharply on the cheek. Starting up, half 
angrily, he saw Wallace at the other end of 
the room beckoning to him energetically. He 
looked grave and made energetic signs 
enjoining silence and caution. Fred joined 
him noiselessly, and saw that a panel in the 
wainscot had been partially slipped back. 

“Look and listen!" whispered Wallace; 
and as he did so Ainger's face grew as grave 
as his friend's, and they looked at each other 
in angry dismay. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE 


By WALTER Lovis, 


„AURORA.“ 


Author of * Treasure Mad Jack,” * The Adrentures of a Submarine Direr," etc. etc. 


Te came in sight of the“ Rock” at even- 
tide. and as darkness set in a won- 
derful sizht presented itself. The great 
comet visible at this time lay right across 
the horizon, behind the rock, bringing the 
fortress in clear relief, and appearing like a 
crouching lion set in molten silver. We 
made our number to the signal station, and 
anchored off the New Mole in the bay of 
Gibraltar. The bay is formed by the rock 
of Gibraltar on the east and Tarifa Point on 
the west, and is one of the largest and safest 
harbours in the world. Gibraltar is joined 
to the mainland by a narrow sandy isthmus, 
across which a belt of land, half a mile in 
width. called the Neutral Ground, divides 
British territories from Spain. A small 
village named Linea is close to the Spanish 
lines a few miles through the cork woods, 
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and overlooking the bay is the town of San 
Roque, at which place, sitting in state, is the 
Spanish governor of Gibraltar, who, according 
to Spanish accounts, governs there “ during 
the temporary possession of the fortress of 
Gibraltar by the English.” 

Continuing the circuit of the bay, the port 
and town of Algeciras is reached ; it is exactly 
opposite the town of Gibraltar. and about 
five and a-half miles across. The range of 
mountains slopes gradually down until the 
Point of Tarifa is reached. 

Daylight revealed the vessel we were 
in cearch of at anchor close into the English 
side of the bay. She was called the Sumpter, 
and commanded by Captain Semmes. who 
afterwards made his name as captain of the 
Alabama. Opposite, and in the harbour of 
Algeciras, lay the Tuscarora, a Federal man- 


of-war, watching the Confederate Sumpter. 
The rule of international law is, that twenty- 
four hours must elapse before a vessel can 
be followed from the same port by one 
belonging to a country with which a 
state of war exists. In this case it was 
different. The Sumpter lay in a British. 
and the Tuscarora in a Spanish, port, so that 
each vessel could leave when it chose. Our 
arrival was opportune, and our duty was 
to watch both vessels, and prevent any 
breach of international law, as well as to 
prevent them coming into action within the 
three-mile boundary of the British const. 
The Sumpter seemed doomed, for she was 
but a wooden vessel; whilst the Tuscarora 
was an ironclad, and carried heavy ordnance. 
Captain Semmes tried every artitice he could 
think of. but all proved futile. 


We had & hard and trying time of it, 
recessitating a sharp look-out by night, as 
vell as by day, and we lay with banked fires 
and steam up, ready to get away at a 
moment's notice. A favourite ruse of the 
Cenfederate captain was, just after sunset. to 
steam slowly close under the walls of the 
“Kock,” as if he were going eastward, the 
Tuscarora steaming out at the same time, 
while we had to place ourselves in a position 
to prevent hostilities. The Swunpter, after 
an hour or two's cruising, would then “ go 
about,” and return to her anchorage. 

For months our duty of watching was 
carried. on, and leave was scaree, yet I 
managed to get to Algeciras and witness a 
Spanish bull.fight, and a more cowardly 
and degrading exhibition I never saw. A 
noble animal goaded and tortured to mad- 
ness, and then cruelly killed. summed up 
the total of the national pastime of the 
Spaniard, 

I visited many parts of the wonderful 
fortress of Gib. The galleries, huge batteries 
cut in solid rock itself, pierced with port- 
holes, and armed with heavy guns. St. 
Michael's cave, with its beautiful stalactites, 
and yawning abyss, at the bottom of which a 
submarine passage is said to exist to Ape 
hill on the African coast. Round Europa 
Pcint I often strayed, and from here I first 
watched the gorgeous sunsets of the Mediter- 
ranean. Up to the signal station, and from 
that point of vantage I drank in the beauties 
of the scene around. In the market the fruit 
was plentiful and cheap, including grapes, 
water-melons, green figs, pomegranates, and 
nuts of every description. The bay abounded 
with red mullet, and I caught a great many, 
and was caught red-handed myself; but 
luckily the first lieutenant was very fond of 
that fish cooked in wine, Spanish fashion. 
I 29t off with a reprimand, and permission 
to fish at certain times, which perniission I 
icok advantage of during the remainder of 
ibe cruise. 

At last the end came: the Sumpter went 
cut, returned as usual, and pretended to 
drop anchor by throwing the cable over only. 
Then, when all was quiet, she stole out close 
inside the walls of the rock. We steamed 
out and accompanied her till outside the 
three-mjle boundary, when she went off at 
toll speed. The Tuscarora did not miss her 
ul next morning. The rage of the Federal 
captain was unbounded when he missed his 
prey, but the Sunipfer had a good twelve hours’ 
stert, and escaped to Brest. 

Our duty being ended, we received orders 
to join the Admiral at Malta, and this 
we did, visiting Malaga, Cartagene, and 
barcelona. Leaving the Spanish coast, we 
made the islands of Sardinia and Corsica, 
Tassing through, and taking some soundings 
in the Straits of Bonifacio. Shaping a 
scuth-easterly course, the island of Gozo 
lay low on the horizon, and we soon were 
scaming along the northern side of that 
island, past the Straits of Comino, made our 
number to the signal station on the westerly 
point of the island of Malta, getting all snug 
before we rounded the lighthouse at St. Elmo, 
and entered the Grand Harbour. It was a 
pretty scene; on the right is the city of 
Valetta, with its palaces of the Knights of 
Malta, whilst all around lay forts and forti- 
ücations, with their tiers of guns. The 
liarbour teemed with shipping of all nations, 
loading and unloading their cargoes; the 
native boats, built in the gondola fashion, 
and gaudily painted, were sculled about in 
every part. The custom-house boats gather- 
ing the harbour dues, which here is a curious 
one, consisting of a bag of earth. This toll 
was imposed by a Grand Master, who 
decreed that a bag of earth four feet in 
length should be levied on every ship 
anchoring in the harbours of Malta; but 
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although the good old man, in his wisdom, 
defined the length, he forgot the width, and 
the tax is now evaded by bags two inches 
wide. 

We cast anchor in the French Creek. and 
for the next two or three days paint-pot and 
holystone were freely used, making things 
bright, and getting ready for the Admiral's 
Inspection. We were, however, ordered into 
dock for some slight repairs, and the crew 
turned over to the receiving ship Hibernia, 
one of the old type of three-deckers, pierced 
with portholes for 131 guns. She only made 
one voyage trom Portsmouth, where she was 
built, to her present anchorage, having 
proved so crank and top-heavy that she 
was not allowed to proceed to sea a second 
time. It was here, whilst at work in the 
dockyard, that I joined the diver's crew. and 
had my first lessons in the art of diving. 
When leave was obtainable, as fishing was 
scarce, I made many rambles round the 
island. visiting the ancient city of Citta 
Vecchia, and going through those excava- 
tions, the catacombs, which extend under 
every part of the city. It was in these 
wonderful underground passages that the 
inhabitants buried their dead, and, in times 
of danger, made them their habitations. 
Proofs of this may be seen in every part; 
even ovens for the baking of bread are 
shown by the guides. 

Another favourite ramble of mine was 
St. Paul's bay. This is a beautiful sandy 
bay on the northern side of the island, and 
the reputed place of St. Paul's shipwreck. 
The natives even show a cave which, they 
aver, sheltered the Apostle from the rain, 
and in which place he shook the viper off his 
hand. I visited Valetta often, and saw the 
magnificent chapel of St. Jobn, the floor of 
which contains some elaborate specimens of 
mosaic work. A buttertly in this work con- 
tains several hundred pieces of coloured 
stone and jewels. There is also here a 
grand group of scalpture by Canova, repre- 
senting St. John baptizing Christ. Here on 
one side are the silver gates—the golden 
ones were looted when Napoleon ravaged the 
island; the vessel that carried them was 
said to be capsized in the harbour, but 
aluhouzh a century has elapsed, and the 
bottom of the harbour thoroughly searched, 
vet they have not been found. I mounted 
those *" streets of stairs," emphasised by 
Byron, descended “Nix Mungari’’ steps, 
crowded with its licensed beggars, and con- 
tinued my walks through the Archway of 
Porte Reale with its statues of La Valetta 
and Lisle-de-Adum--through Floriana gar- 
dens, and on to the square, the garrison 
parade ground. 

At other times I would ramble on the 
eastern side, visiting Cotonera, and admiring 
the wonderful lines of forts and defences, 
designed by the Grand Master of that 
name, one of the most eminent of the 
Knights of Malta. In every place on the 
island do the works of these wonderful men 
appear, and a grand sight is the armoury in 
the Governor's palace, where many of their 
relies are shown. The palace contains also 
St. Michael’s Hall, the mecting-place of the 

. Knights of St. Michael and St. George. 
Here hangs the famcus picture of the Arch- 

angel Michael. He is depicted discharging 

an arrow from a bow; the string is stretched 
to its utmost, the arrow-head pointing to- 
wards the observer. The peculiar feature of 
this picture is that, in whatever position 
the onlooker stands, the arrow-head seems 
pointing towards him, and, should he move, 
seems to follow and cover him. Indeed, the 
sights of Malta would fill a volume. 

But I must return to the Aurora, which 
had been undocked, and got ready for sea; 
sailing orders had been received, and stores 
got in, and one bright morning passed Risca- 
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soli Point. We steered north till we made 
Sicily, passed round that island through the 
Straits of Messina, made the Lipari Islands, 
and came upon the submarine volcano of 
Stromboli, then in eruption; it was indeed 
a grand and wonderful sight: the jets of fire 
and smoke, the showers of stones and lava, 
the thunder of the discharges, and the 
hissing of the molten lava as it fell into the 
sea, formed an indescribable scene. Passing 
along the Itahan coast, we at length anchored 
in the Bay of Naples. I thought Madeira 
grand, but Naples tar exceeds it in beauty—a 
grand semicircular sandy bay, its blue 
waters reflecting the colour of the sky, the 
range of mountains sloping to the water's 
edge, dotted here and there with picturesque 
villas peeping out of the luxuriant foliage; 
and in the centre, towering above all, is the 
peak of the volcano Vesuvius, from one of 
whose craters an occasional volume of flame 
and smoke shot up, and here and there tiny 
rivulets of molten lava trickled down its sides. 
I tried hard to get leave to go on shore, but 
was unsuccessful: indeed, leave was refused 
to all, and for no valid reason. This led to u 
great deal of discontent amongst the crew, 
and was but the beginning of the end that 
caused the ship's commission to come to a 


-sudden close. 


Whilst at anchor here a simple circum- 
stance changed the whole tenor of my life. 
The marine servant of the second lieutenant 
was taken ill, and the officer asked me if I 
would take his place until he recovered. 
Whilst tidying his cabin one day, I took a 
book from its shelf, opened it, and began 
reading it. lt was one of Halley's works on 
Astronomy, and contained à number of 
beautiful plates. It so entranced me that I 
forgot all save the book before me. I was 
aroused by the entrance of the officer. He 
looked surprised, but questioned me kindly, 
and offered to teach me the rudiments of navi- 
I was a willing, and soon became an 
apt, scholar, and learnt enough under his 
tuition to enable me to continue my studies 
alone. 

We had a long stay at Naples, and during 


this time things grew from bad to worse, as 


rerards the treatment of the crew, which 
affected very much the discipline of the ship. 
The biscuits were bad, and full of weevils ; 
complaints were made, but they were un- 
heeded ; no leave was given, and a sullen 
demeanour pervaded the whole crew. The 
master-at-arms (head of the ship’s police) 
made matters worse, as he was always 
reporting men for the most trivial offences, 
until he was cordially hated by everyone. 

We were glad, therefore, to hear the order 
given to weigh anchor and proceed to sea; 
the course steered, being & southerly one, 
soon brought the coast of Africa in sight, 
and, later on, the port of Tunis. We stayed 
but a short time, vet the scene was novel to 
me; it was my first peep into the tropics, and 
I mentally resolved to see more of tropical 
life, and I afterwards kept my promise 
well. 

Again many days at sea ; passing midway 
between Sicily and Malta, we shaped our 
course for the Levant. Everything was done 
to keep the men employed: sail, gun, rifle, 
and cutlass drill was constant, and the 
ship's crew knew very little rest. At last 
we made land, and anchored in the Roads 
of Corfu, where we found the flagship of the 
squadron and three other cruisers awaiting 
us. The shore presented a beautiful aspect, 
with its quaint Grecian houses and its high, 
towering cliffs, on which are perched the 
„Citadel“ and“ Fort Neuf." The fruit here 


Vas abundant and varied, grapes and water- 


melons especially; yet, through the devices 
of the master-at-arms, who represented to 
the first.lieutenant that the fruit-sellers 
smuggled liquor on board, they were nob 
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allowed to come alongside. As leave was 
still refused, this last act fanned the smoulder- 
ing fire of discontent into a blaze. Com- 
plaints were again made regarding the food, 
especially the biscuit, until at last it came to 
the admiral’s ears, who ordered our captain 
to inquire into it. 

The climax was reached at breakfast-time 
one morning. The captain had ordered the 
master-at-arms to fetch him a specimen of 
the biscuit from the men's mess table, and 
for this purpose he attempted to take a 
handful from one of the mess-kids, without 
stating his purpose for so doing. He was 
told to desist, and an altercation ensued. 
At this moment a handful of biscuit was 
thrown from the port-side. As if this was 
& preconcerted signal, he was pelted from 
all sides. In his endeavour to escape he 
had to run the gauntlet from fore to aft of 
the mess-deck. Cut and bleeding (for the 
biscuit was thrown with no light hand), he 
rushed to the quarter-deck, and breathlessly 
told his tale to the astonished officers. In 
a few moments tne drum beat to quarters ; 
and on the watch below attempting to 
ascend, they were confronted by the marines, 
who, with loaded rifles and levelled bayonets, 
sternly ordered them back. One by one 
they were allowed to ascend, when each 
was placed in irons, until the whole watch 
was made prisoners. The alarm had been 
given to the flagship, and soon & couple 
of boats filled with marines came along- 
side and boarded the ship. They were 
speedily followed by the admiral himself, 
who, after investigating the case, ordered 
the release of all except five men, who were 
old offenders. Next day the crew was broken 
up and distributed among the other vessels 
in harbour, their vacancies being filled up 
from the other cruisers. 

Thus ended the cruise of the Aurora —I 
myself being drafted to the Rattlesnake, then 
under orders for the West Coast of Africa. 
Thus my wish to visit the tropics was 
speedily realised. I may mention, in con- 
clusion, that the five seamen of the Aurora 
were tried by court-martial, but the evidence 
given by the master-at-arms was so incon- 
clusive and uncorroborated, that they were 
released, whilst the master-at-arms himself 
was severely censured and dismissed the 
service. 

[THE END.] 
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KILLALPANNINA, 
AND HOW I LIVE THERE. 


By A B. O. P.“ READER. 


FEW introductory remarks will be necessary to 
4 explain the unknown name at the head of this 
article as to locality ; for, notwithstanding the great 
advance made by colonists into the interior of South 
Australia, this particular district is but one amongst 
several very small settlements in the northern part of 
this division. A German Lutheran Mission Station, in 
connection with others of the same persuasion, is 
established here, supported, I believe, very much by tlie 
rearing of cattle and horses, The blacks who are 
employed are instructed in religion by the guud 
pastor. 

This short narrative I have compiled from the 
letters received from my son, who has been advised to 
live in a dry part for the benefit of his lungs. All that 
is stated respecting the natives and country is abso- 
lutely true, and I offer his description with every 
confidence that the account may be interesting to my 
readers. The letters take six wecks to arrive from 
Kilalpannina, and sometimes still longer, when the 
coach carrying the mails is delayed by floods before 
reaching the railroad, 

The district of Killalpannina is situated about 
630 miles north of the city of Adelaide, in South 
Australia, bordering on the western side of Queens- 
land. 

The chief feature of this part of the country is the 
lake of the same name, which was discovered about 
twenty-four years ago by Mr. Vogel-ung, who was a 
resident in the German Mission station, which is 
Eettled elose to the lake, where I Fave also lived for 
nearly seven years, 
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The sea was very rough during most of the twenty 
days after leaving the Cape, on my passage out, before 
we could see land again; but the waves were magniti- 
cent, and now we coustantly saw large albatrosses 
soaring over the ship. 

The first sight of the cliffs of Tasmania caused much 
rejoicing amongst us all. As the vessel approached we 
could easily distinguish the brownish grass on the 
higher parts, with blue-gum trees filling the spaces 
where the lund dropped. There was a desolate appear- 
ance for want of colour as we neared Storm Bay. 
Derwent Island forms the commencement of the river of 
the same name. | Hobart Town 18 built on a lonely bay, 
situated two or three miles up tlie Derwent ; tlie town 
has a very English appearance, the streets being wide 
and the houses usually two-storeyed, with verandahs, 
Electric tramways (for which the current is conducted 
by an overhead wire), and other modern couveniences, 
are to be found in this charming town. 

Government House is said to be the finest building 
in the Colony, constructed by convict labour, tle 
stone being quarried close to the spot. The same 
stone is used for the Houses of Parliament, Municipal 
Buildings, and the Gaol, Hobart Harbour is entirely 
built on piles. All around the country vegetation is 
perfect iu luxuriance, the wildflowers plentiful and 
varied. 

Mount Wellington is naturally the most prominent 
feature, situated 4,500 miles above the sea level, 
forming a perfect landscape with the surrounding 
country. As this ship's destination was New Zealand, 
I and two fellow-passengers lauded for the purpose of 
embarking for Melbourne. After spending a tew days 
with friends in Hobart, we went on board the ill-fated 
ship, the Wairarapa, which was wrecked the following 
year on the coast, with fearful loss of life. 

On leaving Melbourne, I took my seat in the train 
for Adelaide, a long and tedious journey of about 
1,000 miles. 

Owing to the delicate state of my lungs it was not 
thought desirable for me to speud the winter in 
Adclaide even, so that arrangements were made tor me 
to go north, to a hot dry part on which a Lutheran 
Mission station had been established for the benefit of 
the natives employed there. This station is at Kilial- 
pannina, which Lam now about to describe. 

The distance to the lake aud district is just about 
535 miles north of Adelaide; the train is only available 
as far as Hergott Springs, which is 441 miles from that 
city. I was obliged to put up at an inn for three or 
four days when leaving the train, because tlie coach 
did not arrive, owing to tlie frightfully heavy roads, a 
frequent cause of serious delay. There had been no 
rain for more than two yeara, aud at last four and a- 
lialf inches had fallen. 

I made use of my time at Hergott by visiting an 
Afghan camp, situated on a desert, without shrub or 
plaut of any description. The Afghans rear camels in 
this neighbourhood, which are such excelleut beasts of 
burden that they are valuable in the sandy districts, 
Owing to the revengeful character of these men, a 
limited number of them ouly are permitted to occupy 
their trade, for they are dangerous enemies; and 
having at times perpetrated murders, it was absolutely 
necessary for interference from Government, 

With much delight I and some fellow-travellers 
welcomed the arrival of the coach, which after all 
turned out to be only a buggy: the great difficulty 
was to arrunge ourselves and our luggage to our satis- 
faction. 

Two horses dragged us over boggy ground for 
thirty-two miles, and we were then able to procure a 
horse. which Mr. B. and I rode alternately. 

Having travelled in this manner from eight o'clock 
in the morning until sevea at night, we were thankful 
to stretch our limbs and rest at à place called Clayton 
Creck, where we found a house composed of mud and 
branches of the eucalyptus gum-tree interlaced to form 
the walls. This was to be our resting-place for the 
night. I was favoured with a sofa occupying part of 
à large room, on the floor of which slept three inen, all 
half drunk. 

With pleasure we left our shelter the following 
morning. and this time in a fine little coach, drawn by 
five horses—not one too many, however, as they had 
several bits of bog to go through, frequently up to 
their knees, before reaching Blazes Wells, of which the 
native name is Tidmacoordannina, 

We hoped to have continued our journey for a few 
honrs longer, and then to have campel out for the 
nicht; but the driver positively objected to take us any 
farther than this station. We were therefore compelled 
again to put up with the wretched accommodation of 
a hut for the night. This time I was favoured with 
a bed in an outhouse to which there was noc door: 
three or four men again slept on the fluor in public 
view. 

Happily this tedious journey was nearly over, as far 
as I was concerned. After four more hours of buggy- 
driving, the following day I was deposited with my 
luggage at a place called Etadina, whence, after cating 
a hearty dinner of German sausage, I proceeded for 
twelve more miles in a private buggy, and was driven 
by a native to the mission-station of Killalpaunina. 
Here I was most kindly received by the German pastor 
of the Lutheran Mission and bis wife, who undertake 
the evangelisation of the natives employed on the 
station for the rearing of horses and cattle. 

There is a small church and school-house, which. as 
well as all other buildings, are constructed of clay 
bricks and thatched roofs; in some instauces iron 
roofing is used, but not generally. My rooms in the 
house I occupy are particularly pleasant, as they have 
a thatched verandah. This is an immense advantage, 
as the heat is preat, frequently registeriug 116? in the 
shade, and occasionally cven more. 


Scarcity of water is the great trouble in this part, 
which makes it very difficult to kcep sep. A drought 
has been known to last for two or three years, causing 
terrible distress to the poor animals, and loss to the 
owners. The eucalyptus gum-trees are cut down far 
the sheep, as long as there is a supply. Cattle and 
horses are able to subsist rather better on the scrub; 
but men who were possessed of from 18,000 to 20,000 
head in the last loug drought lost two-thirds of them 
from thirst. 

The lake is pretty for these parts—about three miles 
long and a mileiu width. The water does not quite 
dry up untilufter three, or even more, years have passed 
without rain; but the impurity is anything but healthy 
before that time: in consequence it is generally boiled, 
and tea is the beverage mostly taken. 

The floods are of great benefit, coming hundreds of 
miles from Queenslund, rushing over wild country with 
great rapidity, in a few instances causing destruction 
to life aud property ; but restoring life to vegetation, 
as the water tiils the lakes and cbannels or creeks, 
which can only be duly appreciated by the dwellers 
of this sterile neighbourhood to the fullest extent. 
Cooper's Creek ia our chief source, This season the 
floods were splendid, filling our lake to a depth of ten 
feet, which, a few days before, wag almost dry. The 
mail coaches are occasionally arrested in their course 
by these floods; timely warnings are usually forwarded 
by Ictters and natives to prevent serious disaster. In 
May 1894 the coach had to be abandoned, the horses 
relcascd from the traces to enable them to swim 
ashore, and the mail-bags recovered by boats from a 
station called Ropperammanina. 

At Killlpannina there are about eighty resident 
blacks, and a little over thirty whites, who are mostly 
German, myself excepted, 

The occupations of the people are: the rearing and 
branding of cattle, taking the mobs to the country for 
sale or for export to Fort Augusta; sheep-shearing ; 
brenking- in horses, and cutting trees for the sheep and 
sides of huts; drivers also are importaut for the 
trolleys or waggons, which are drawn over the rough 
roads by teams of fourteen or sixtecn horses to various 
places for stores, such as tons of flour ata time, and other 
necessities, To inyself all these occupations afford 
much interest and pleasure. 1 take my part in cach 
and all as far as I ean, simply as an amusement, 
gaining at the same time a considerable amount ot 
colonial knowledge and information, The sports are 
delightfully varied—fishing in the lake and hunting 
kangaroos and emus, besides shooting pelicang, swan, 
and all kinds of water-birds, should certainly satisfy 
any sportsman, who can gratify his tastes without 
wantonly destroying life. 

The variety of birds is astonishing, ag I said before. 
Pelicans and swan (especially black swan), storks, 
about twelve species of duck, plovers, and = gulls 
frequent the lake; on the land the buzzards, which 
we call turkeys, various kinds of cockatoos, parrots, 
and rosellas, and last, but not least (in consequence of 
notoriety) is the kingfisher, commonly named the 
laughing jackass because of the hideous noise he 
makes, They are protected by Government on account 
of being snake-destroyers, [n the evening rows of these 
curious birds sit close together on the branch of a guin 
tree; they will quite suddenly pounce down on a snake 
or lizard, head downwards, coming down upon the prey 
with their strong beak : they will then knock the poor 
beast several times against a tree or stone, to kill 
it. before commencing the meal. On a voyage to 
England I bought one which was being bróught home 
by tlie ship's cook, He was most amusing, and alae 
voracious ; the strips of meat, or mice, with which he 
was fed, whether dead meat or alive, were always 
subject to the same treatmeut against the bars of lis 
cage. A mouse would be swallowed whole, with just 
the tail hanging out of his immense beak. This bird 
is now in the Zoological Gardens, in the Western 
Aviary, 

The blacks sometimes catch fish with a hook and 
line, but also use nets made from reeds; that which 13 
mostly eaten is known by the uative name of Murra- 
Curra, and is about the largest kind, The Multo- 
Multo, Mudla Coopa, aud Parroo are all used as food ; 
but the latter is not of a pleasant tlavour, full of bones, 
and oily. The oil it yields is plentiful, and when 
boiled down is almost as good as neat's foot oil for the 
dressing of leather. 

Wilddowers in this sandy part of the continent are 
not abundant. Everlastings are the best: n pretty blue 
daisy, and a pink five-petalle! flower called Parakylia 
or Willabee are pretty varieties. 

In the creeks we find extremely pretty pieces of 
agate, and opal is not very scarce. Near Birdsville an 
expert may have very successful finds if he at al! 
understands the probable matrix. It is found also in 
ironstone. 

The sand-hills arc a most important feature of this 
part of South Australia ; many of them are twenty 
feet high. During a drive with the head stockman ef 
about twelve miles we passed over 130 of these mounds 
—they of course mean, for the hunter, very rouch 
driving or riding, as the case may be. On this 
occasion we saw several emus; but, being in the 
buggy, there was no possible chance of getting ncar to 
them. 

There are one or two stations distant about ten or 
twelve miles off to which I can ride and stay on a 
visit. always meeting with the proverbially known 
hospitality of colonists.  Goats-milk and excellent 
mutton form my chief dict, aud tea in preference to 
the water in its purest state. Luxuries can only be 
ordered from Adelaide, and brought to the station in 
the team waggons. 

The blacks of this part of the country are of the 
Dieri tribe, about the lowest type of man when in the 
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purely ravage state. Much has been done for them by 
contact with the white man, although there is a 
general and natural inclination to return to old native 
babits which are certainly not to be admired. 

In the uncivilised condition, both sexes wear their 
aair (which is quite black) hanging down in long tails. 
A8 to countenance, they are not intelligent in appear- 
znce; their dark bloodshot eyes are singularly in- 
expressive: the nose is usually flat and broad ; but the 
lips are not large and heavy, as is the case with so 
many sa xcepting amongst the old women, who 
often have the lower lip projecting considembly. The 
distinguishing mark of a Dieriman is the loss of the 
two middle teeth of the upper jaw, which are knocked 
ont. Happily this custom, with many others equally 
barbarous, is fast disappearing before civilisation. 

Most of the men, and some of the women, have a 
hole pierced through the flesh between the nostrils, 
into which they insert a piece of bone about two or 
three inches long, taken from the wing of the pelican. 

They are not a tall people. The heads are large, the 
body well formed ; but not the legs, which are almost 
abeolutely deficient of calf, whether the individual be 
fat or thin. They can ride well, but rarely show 
pluck ; and i: once thrown will seldom re-mount. 

The natives are excellent trackers, possessing 
wonderful eight. I have known them to distinguish 
seattle from horses over the sand-hills at a distance of 
three or four miles, rendering them essentially useful 
to the colonists in recovering strayed animals. Thedress 
of the two sexes is extremely simp'e when amongst 
themselves, and inexpensive, consisting merely of a 
deep fringe made from rabbit fur, cleverly twisted into 
strings hanging closely togetherand fustened with & 
string belt of the same kind going round the waist: 
this completes the costume. On festive occasions they 
adorn their skins with yellow and red ochre, which 
they obtain about a hundred miles from here. The 
marking is in horizontal lines across the chest and 
face, but vertical on the arms and lega The appear- 
ance of these men, when so marked, with the long 
black hair, beard, whiskers, and moustache, when 
painted up, and slightly clad, is appalling, especially 
when they have still further disfigured themselves 
with frightful scars, another of their barbarous 
customs. 

To show their bravery and strength they must suffer 
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exquisite torture; with sharp stones they cut into 
their flesh, and then fill the incisions with fine sand, 
allowing these wounds to partly heal. They repeat 
the process on the same place, which has the effect of 
making the scars stand out for nearly half an inch be- 
yond the other flesh in ribs, frequently eight inches, 
on the chest and back, following the lines of paint on 
the body and limbs. The acute suffering which these 
benighted people voluntarily inflict upon themselves is 
perfectly marvellous, and horrible. Amongst other 
barbarous treatments, they will press seed vessels into 
these wounds and set fire to them, allowing them to burn 
out, which. of course, leaves fearful sores, and finally an 
honourable () scar! Even the women torture them- 
selves in a degree, and on festivals they also wear the 
pelican bone in the nose. The implements of war are 
numerous, and they are at times of peace used in 
hunting, when the native exerts himself sufficiently ; 
as a rule he makes but small efforts to obtain food, 
excepting from hand to mouth. Lizards and eggs, as 
well as fish of all varicties, form the chief daily meals. 
I have seen them eating emus’ eggs raw, The wives, 
or Lubras (as they are called), as usual amongst savages, 
bear the brunt of the work, as well as the ill-temper of 
their husbands, who freely knock the poor creatures on 
the head with the boomerang, the especially charac- 
teristic weapon of Australian aborigines. 

The men use the boomerang very cleverly, especially 
when aiming at water birds, skilfully throwing it, 
so that the weapon returns to them after hitting the 
bird. instead of dropping into the water. It requires a 
considerable amount of skill to accomplish this, and 
also of proc nee At one time I had a very good one, 
which I have thrown for sixty or seventy yards over 
the lake and made it return to me. I pcssess several 
kinds, but each vear the natives become more chary of 
parting with their boomerangs. Again, owing to the 
advance of the white man, they will not take the 
trouble to make them. Other weapons are kandrees, 
heavy aud light spears, with throwing sticks. The 
spears are very long (abcut eight or ten feet), quite 
round, except about two feet from the end, where they 
go flat, very thin, and about two or three inches broad, 
with & sharp point at the extreme end. 

The light spears are made of a lighter and whiter 
wood, from the white pum tree, the end being always 
of harder wood, added on. These are frequently pro- 
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jected from the throwing sticks, which are also made 
from wood, and shaped somewhat like a leaf, with a 
handle six or cight inches long, finished at the end 
with a knob. ‘There is a slight groove down the entire 
length, on which the light spear rests, and from this 
is thrown, while the warrior retains the throwing stick. 

Another weapon, the “ kirra,” is made to turn over 
and over sometimes for 200 or even 300 yards along 
the ground. This trick the natives call cooloowara, 
but when throwing it even with the ground, or parallel, 
it is " widderi.” The women use the boomerang for 
killing snakes (which are very numerous, mostly 
poisonous, but not large), and for digging and unearth- 
ing lizards, which, when well cooked, are by no means 
objectionable as food, tasting rather like ohicken; 
t! e; are of good size, varying from one foot to eighteen 
inches. 

Before concluding my narrative I must remark upon 
the well-known (by name) Corroboree, or great native 
festivity—T say by name, because white people are only 
permi:ted, as a great favour, to be witnesses of it. 

I and a friend cautiously proceeded at midnight to 
the end of the lake, and, concealed as we were, could 
obtain glimpses of the scene, which was weird in tbe 
extreme. 

The bodies of both sexes are paintel and adorned 
witli feathers, especially on the head, waist, and ankles, 
bones of birds sticking out horizontally from the 
head ; their doctor and his wife are the most promi- 
nentlv decorated, and appear to lead the dance by 
moonlight. 

They dance for hours in the most fantastic eg 
brandishing weapons, shouting, and waving lighted 
torches made from the gum-tree, until they sink down 
from sheer exbaustion. 

As there is hardly any sign of a religion amongst 
these triber, one can only imagine that these meetings 
were to encourage the active powers for war, at least 
originally, as a kind of drill, and that the custom 
remains as a national institution. 

I now conclude my narrative, intending yet to 
remain for some time in the same locality. To some 
who can only live with luxuries about them Iam sure 
it would be a trial of life to remain here, where the 
only excitement is a hunt or an expedition; but to 
lovers of nature and simple occupations there is com 
tinual pleasure and interest. 


— — — — — 2 —— 


1. The start. 


A DAY OUT. 


(Drawn for the Boy's Own Paper by Louis WAN.) 


3. ‘* Stop! stop!" 


4. Ohl my poor head! 
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G. H. HALF (Orillia). -The music and 
words of “Garryowen " were published in 
1579 as No. 696 of Cunninghame Boosey’s 
Universal Music, und can be obtained 
Tor two shillings of Boosey & Co., : ENS q UTI CRTR 
295 Regent Street, London. The song a - — ; 
is also known as“ Let Bacchus’ Sons be 
not dismayed,” from its first line. The 
words are not up to much, and we can 
hardly print them; but you can guess 
at their drift and quality from the 
chorus: “Instead of spa we'll drink 
brown ale, and pay the reckoning on the 
nail; no man for debt shall go to jail, 
from Garryowen in glory." It is for the 
air alone that it has been chosen as a 
marching tune. 


ZuULO.—At the Wesleyan Methodist Book 
Room, 2 Castle Street, City Road, E.C., 
you can buy the Rev. C. Roberts's 
“English-Zulu Dictionary” and his 
“Zulu Kafir Language simplified for 
Beginners." These books cost five shil- 
lings each, and seem to be those you 
refer to. 


J. T. H.—There are only two Service 
collezes—the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst, and the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich. If you mean 
the establishments in which pupils are 
prepared for these, you should look at 
the advertisements in some such paper 
as the“ Times." 


P. R. Simon.—Call in at Lincoln's in Holles 
Street, and choose the book likely to suit 
you. All the leading dealers keep a 
selection of works on the subject, no 
matter who has published them. 


T. Lewis.—Not an easy thing to find a 
way of working your passage across, 
The only thing that suggests itself isa 
cattle boat. 


W. SMITH.—Yes ; there is “a situation as 
purser, or something like that, on a 
White Star Liner," and probably the 
best way to find out about it would be 
to apply at the head offices of the line. 


SO 
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C. SHARP and PuER.—Try either Dickson's N 
“Organ Building,” published by Ward N 
& Lock, or Wicks's * Organ Building,” dM 
published by Crosby Lockwood & Co., N 
or go to the Patent Library and choose 
for yourself. um 7 


CAMERAS (H. T.).—We think 2ny of those LOS 
, you mention would suit you at the price 6 MAA > , o ů PE em t 
you name. Of course, tlie last one on / : | i = 
your list has the most modern arrange- 
ments. Youmigit take a look at Lizars’ 
list (101 and 107 Buchanan Street, Glas- 
gow); but we think it would only con- 
fuse your mind still more. All these 
cameras have the Thornton-Pickard 
type of shutter, and that is the best out. 
Lou are not likely to get anything better 
than the * Umbra” or the * Challenge 
Combination" at the price you name. 


A. Joy.—You do not mention the bore of 
high-pressure cylinder, but if of correct 
proportion to Gunn light- pressure 
cylinder you will require a boiler 18 in. 
in diameter by 21 in. high, of the vertical 
tubular typ» fitted with internal fire-box 
and 20 tubes of l-in. diameter. "This will 
give ample steaming power, and there 
are full directions for making this in 
part 229 of * B.O.P." 

BEGINNER (Woodford ).—In cycling, as in 
driving, at least in England, the rule of 
the road is clear. When meeting, keep 
to the left; when overtaken, do the 
same; when overtaking, keep to the 
right. There are two exceptions to this 
rule: a led horse should be passed on | 
the side of the man who is leading it: ; ‘ea 
and a tram, when overtaken, should — 
generaliy be passed on the left side. 

Foot passengers can be passed on either Spoiling the Harmony 


Side, (Drawn for the“ Boy's Own Paper” by PEV. BRADSHAW.) 
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Life at the Zoo.—6. The Hypo. 
(From a Drawing by T. W. LASCELLES.) 
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THE BLACK SWAN: 
STORY OF A FROZEN 


By Burnett FALLOW, 


HARBOUR. 


Author of Ne Giant Rocket,“ “ A Wildfowling Adventure,” “ How We Went Shrimping, The Gord Curse,” etc. 


Ar the time of which I write I was junior 
clerk in a shipping office at the port of 
E—-. It was always spoken of as "thc 
port," though its shipping trade scarcely 
justified the title. Our office was the only 
one of any importance, and my chum und I 
had a “head” over us of the right sort — 
one who would often do our work for us 
whilst we went fishing, or wildfowl-shooting, 
in the harbour. But, then, a nice fat duck, 
widgeon, or teal, as well as fish fresh frum 
their native element, pretty often found 
their way, through us, to his table. 

The old fishermen, who professed to read 
the “ signs of the times," had prognosticated 
a winter of undue severity. Christmas 
passed wet, sloppy, and dreary. The New 
Year was ushered in by gales of wind and 
almost daily downpours of rain. And yet 
the old salts kept on saying: “Ay, ‘twill 
come, but later in the year than we expected. 
And the later it comes the heavier will be 
the falls of snow, and sharper the grip of 
the frost.” 

Winter passed, and the advent of spring 
was talked of ; February ran out; and still no 
frost or snow. The prophets were asked if 
they had not mistaken the year. To which 
they replied: *'*You'l see with the new 
moon. Already the harbour is filling with 
wildfowl. You'll see—and soon, too!” 

And it was seen! The wind veered 
suddenly to the north, and a couple of sharp 
frosts ensued. ‘Then came a fall of snow. 
Then frost, frost, frost for many ensuing 
nights. And the oldest inhabitant ’’ could 
not remember the like in his day. The 
harbour became frozen, as far as the mud- 
flats extended, during the neap tides. Then 
came the spring tides, which broke up the ice 
and piled it in grotesque array around the 
shore, forming a mighty ice barrier which 
locked up the whole of the shipping anchored 
in the harbour. 

People flocked for miles to gaze upon the 
unusual spectacte. Then came slack tides 
again. A heavy fall of snow whitened the 
mud-flats for miles. Then the salt water 
partially melted it, at the same time convert- 
ing it into a sort of freezing mixture. Each 
tide as it flowed over this ice bed added to 
its thickness, until at last à narrow channel 
kept open by the flow of the tide alone 
prevented the fishermen from crossing their 
harbour on the ice—a feat, in fact, that was 
actually attempted, resulting in a narrow 
escape from drowning of one of the fool- 
hardy adventurers, 

The advent of numerous flocks of wildfowl 
gave the frozen-out fishermen sport as well 
as profit. Night after night the men went 
“ flighting.’ The next day, at the street 
corner outside the grocer's shop, tales were 
told of remarkable shots—and of bitter 
disappointments ! 

My chum and I listened to these stirring 
stories until our enthusiasm became so fired 
that we took to ''flighting" with a zest 
unrivalled by any. Our “ head” graciously 
allowed us a couple of hours off duty on 
each afternoon; and it was not all lost time. 
We bagged ducks, widgeon, and teal, and 
one wild goose. It was a fine bird—to look 
at —and our“ head claimed it as his share, 
but afterwards regretted his bargain. It 
was & sort of steel-cased bird, built on the 
lines of a modern man-of-war. We 
suggested his error in the culinary depart. 
ment was that he had omitted to stuff the 
goose with a torpedo! 


He was wild. To 


appease him, we promised he should have 
first pick of our next bag. ; 

We set out that same afterncon. The gun 
we used was loaned to us by an old fisher. 
man. It was, I think, an old Spanish 
musket —& truly formidable weapon in its 
way. We were instructed to load with 
reduced charges; but on the present occa- 
sion we received the gun ready loaded, and 
were warned to “hold her well to shoulder." 
We set out, having doubts of the effect of 
the first shot to ourselves; for it took no 
little enthusiasm to induce one to put his 
shoulder behind the old musket, seeing how 
severe was the recoil, even when it was 
loaded with reduced charges. 

Somehow, on that particular afternoon, 
the wildfowl seemed to be unusually scarce. 
Remembering what subsequently occurred, I 
am of opinion their natural instinct induced 
them to give the harbour a wide berth, and 
seek more sheltered resorts in the ponds and 
rivers northward behind the hills. 

We concealed ourselves behind & clump 
of tamarisk, and then waited in vain for a 
shot. A few gulls hovered round, uttering 
their melancholy cries; and a few wildfowl 
anon rose from the open water of the 
channel and took flight inland. none of 
them, however, coming within range. 

“This is slow work!" at last cried my 
chum. 

„And cold work!" grumbled I, removing 
my fingers from my mouth, to enable me to 
speak. 

And in about an hour it will be dark.“ 

“Yes. And, I say, there was a new moon 
this morning.” 

" Then, as the old salts say, the tide will 
be all over the nation. What a fine sight it 
will be when the ice breaks up this time.” 

“ And the beginning of it will soon come, 
for the tide must have turned. If it flows in 
proportion to the way it ebbed, it will make 
at a rapid rate. The sight we shall 
presently see will reward us for coming 
out.“ 

“A better reward is coming this way. 
Look!" he whispered excitedly. Wild 


swans—a pair of them. Keep close. Now 
shoot!” 
Bang! My word! Whata recoil. I did 


not see the effect of my shot, for I went 
head over heels into a big snowdrift, bruised 
and shaken all over. 

„One down!“ I heard my chum shout. 

I scrambled to my feet, and dashed the 
snow from my eyes. My chum was crossing 
the ice in pursuit of a wounded swan. I did 
not give a second thought to the old musket 
—that it might be necessary to settle the 
big bird with another shot. I wildly 
scrambled over the hillocks of ice piled near 
the shore, and out upon the frozen mud- 
flats. Before we succeeded in heading the 
swan back from the open channel we were 
quite half a mile from the shore. 

" A black swan!" my chum had cried. 
„A rara avis, don't you think?“ 

“Frozen out from scme lake in the 
neighbourhood, I expect," said IJ. Well, we 
must secure it now; and we don't know but 
that it’s a genuine wild swan. One meets 
with all sorts of strange visitants these 
severe winters. Our bird seems to have 
plenty of life as yet.” 

It will soon grow weak, and not give much 
trouble." 

But this was an altogether too sanguine 
view of the case. A real exciting chase 


began. The swan slipped, ard tumbled, and 
flapped its wings, and dodged and doubled 
in a way that defied all our efforts at 
capture. I suppose we had had a vague 
idea that the black swan would rather 
appreciate @ wrung neck at our hands. 
The truth began to dawn upon us that a 
wounded swan took a lot of capturing; and 
later on, as you will see, my chum found its 
neck did not wring out quite so easily as a 
bedroom towel. Hither and thither we 
passed over the slippery ice, anon down and 
sprawling in grotesque attitudes, and often 
exchanging encouraging or condemnatory re- 
marks. 

“Now he's coming your way. Look out, 
Jack!” : 

„No; but right into your hands, Will. 
Grab him by the neck. Yah! muffed it!” 
The bird had eluded my chum, und shot to 
leeward with a hop, straddle, and stride. 

These manauvres and remarks were re- 
peated ad lib., although“ changing scenes 
suggested certain variations. Half an hour 
later bird and boys were somewhat ex- 
hausted : advantage, if any, on the side of 
the former. 

„We must alter this!“ cried my chum. 

“ Decidedly!” said I. “Let us try and 
corner him among the ice blocks.“ 

The swan's aim. had been to reach open 
water, which it took all our etforts to 
frustrate. We adopted a new course of 
tactics, and finally held our quarry penned 
among some big ice boulders. He stood at 
bay, wings slightly spread, the long neck 
outstretched, and hissed spitefully. 

“Now's your chance, Will!" cried I. 
„Grab him by the neck, and wring it. I'll 
hold his wings." 

My chum loyally attempted to carry out 
my instructions. Manfully he caught the 
great bird by its outstretched neck. For an 
instant, I saw a confused jumble of boy, 
bird, and feathers. Then I, too, rushed in. 
All I gained was the most severe buffet in 
the face from the powerful wings that I 
haveeverexperienced. Temporarily blinded, 
I fell back upon the ice, at the same time 
seeing a “starry sphere" such as never 
appeared in the heavens. When my vision 
somewhat cleared, I sat up. My chum lay 
on the ice, groaning dismally. 

Shut up that row ! " cried I, glad to have 
some one on whom to vent my displeasure. 
* Why didn't you wring his neck, and have 
done with it?” 

„I'll wring yours!” was the vicious re- 
tort. “The artful old bird only stuck his 
head out like that on purpose to tempt me 
to catch hold; and then—well, you try 
your hand next time, and you'll get all the 
explanation you'll want." 

* We're not going to be had like this," 
said I, evading the suggestion. Let's go 
and knock him on the head with a lump of 
ice, or something." 

* No need of either!" joyfully cried my 
chum. “See! He's made his last effort.“ 

The swan had slowly sunk down upon the 
ice, the beautiful head was bowed, the grace- 
ful neck lost its curve, and the great wings 
became outspread. And so he died. 

But we had not by any means sccured our 
bird. The interval which had elapsed 
whilst we were recovering from the etfects of 
our brief tussle had been utilised by the 
swan to again make for the open water. 
Death, however, had come to him whilst yet 
a good hundred yards from the channel. 
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In the meantime, and unnoticed by us in 
our excitement, events of great importance 
had been transpiring. The wind had veered 
to the south-west, and was fast rising toa 
gale. The break-up of the ice was at hand. 
Hain and sleet were driven before the cut- 
ting blast, blotting out from our view the old 
church tower and the shipping in the 
harbour. The tide, too, was fast flowing. 
Already the ice was groaning, and cracking, 
and rending. In a short time the harbour 
would be one broad expanse of grinding ice 
blocks. 

I say we did not heed these warnings, 
being too intent on securing our prize-—the 
black swan. Excitement blinded us to the 
magnitude of our danger. There was the 
great bird—dead. Having risked so much, 
could we go back on our tracks? Never. 

A movement of the ice beneath our feet 
was the first occasion for comment. 

"I say," cried my chum, “we are in a 
dangerous position out here. The ice is on 
the eve of breaking up.“ 

"Oh, we shall have time to secure our 
bird," was my reckless retort. 

„No, no! It won't do. We have already 
been too intent on the chase to fully realise 
our danger. Look! The tide is flowing 
fast; see how the outer edge of the ice rises 
and falls. The break-up is at hand. Un- 
less we can reach the shore during the next 
few minutes we are lost." 

„I'm not going back without our swan,” 
I doggedly replied. If you're too much of 
a muff to follow, I'll go myself." And without 
waiting for his reply I recklessly advanced. 

“Your taunt is unjust," said my chum, 
as he caught me up. “I might accuse you 
of foolhardiness, but it is too late now. I 
come with you, Jack, that I may be at hand 
in time of need." 

I felt his rebuke, but did not reply. In 
truth, my real dangernow began to exercise my 
thoughts. But for my boast, I would gladly 
have gone back. As I could not go back, I 
felt I must act with promptitude. And 
many things were happening to hasten 
my movements. As each great wave came 
rolling in it detached great pieces of ice from 
the outer edge. These were grinding and 
crashing together with a subdued and sullen 
roar, each moment gaining in volume of 
sound. The whole of the ice field, too, was 
groaning and heaving as the water raised it 
from the mud beneath. 

Fancy our position—a mile and more from 
the shore! Did two boys ever recklessly 
place themselves in a more dangerous 
position ? 

The swan lay within a few yards of the 
outer edge of the ice. So long as the ice 
rested on the mud it had been perfectiy safe ; 
but the moment the tide lifted it the real 
danger was mcst pronounced. The section 
upon which the bird lay was triangular in 
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form. The significance of this, though 
apparent to the reader, was not noted by us. 
The nearer we drew to our prize the less 
danger we felt from our surroundings—at 
least, so far as I was concerned. 

"Look out, Jack!" suddenly called my 
chum. ‘Oh, we are too late!“ 

A giant wave had rolled up the channel, 
and, suddenly lifting the ice spur upon 
which we had ventured, detached. it from its 
base with a loud rending report. A 
moment later it had glided out into dcep 
water. 

The danger of our position was now trebly 
magnified. We were afloat upon an ice raft, 
which might at any moment divide into 
fragments and hurl us to our doom. 

"Oh, Will, we are lost—lost !" I franti- 
cally cried. 

" [t is as God wills, Jack. Only He can 
save us." 

Sitting here at my desk, calmly writing 
these lines, I do not feel as I felt then--1I do 
not suppose I ever shall feel quite the same. 
But the deep and impressive feeling of being 
so near to the great Giver of all can never be 
effaced. 

For a considerable time our position did 
not much inconvenience us; but later the 
intense cold began to numb our limbs. It was 
not safe to indulge in violent exercise, lest 
the vibrations should hasten the catastrophe 
that threatened us each moment of time as 
it passed. 

At last we lay down upon the ice, clasped 
in each other’s arms. We hoped that our 
ice raft might drift against the barrier that 
extended to the shore, so as to give us one 
more chance of escaping from our terrible 
position. Soon, however, this last hope was 
blotted out. With a rapidity that lent 
additional grandeur to the scene, the great 
ice field broke up under the action of the 
rising tide. There were acres and acres of 
grinding, splintering, and crashing ice sheets, 
piled here and piled there in ever-changing 
fantastical shapes and forms. To have 
attempted to reach the shore across this 
moving ice field would have been to court 
almost instant destruction. So we lay help- 
less, until I began to experience the first 
effects of that strange drowsiness, induced 
by intense cold, which ends in the last long 
sleep. 

“Rouse yourself, Jack!" my chum 
presently cried. “ We must do something to 
keep up our circulation. All hope, you 
know" (attempting to speak cheerfully), “is 
not yet lost." 

But I was too drowsy to hecd him. So 
he took to chafing my hands and buffeting 
my face. No doubt the exertion kept his 
own blood in circulation. 

For a long time the rending of the ice 
continued all around us—how long I cannot 
tell—but at last the tide reached high water, 
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and later began to ebb. Then many of 
the sheets of ice slowly drifted out with 
the tide, and ours among them. Of our true 
position we could form but & hazy notion, as 
the sleet and rain blotted out all shore 
objects. To add to the terror of our position, 
night came upon us. I remember to have 
noticed how the darkness settled around us; 
how the storm-clouds passed away ; how the 
wind lulled ; and how the crescent moon came 
out, lighting the harbour with her pale 
glow, and adding a strange beauty to the 
scene. 

Suddenly my chum gave a feeble shout of 
joy. Partially rousing myself, I saw the 
dark outline of a vessel looming before us. I 
recognised her as the watch-boat at the 
oyster-beds. Yet I did not seem inclined to 
make any effort to escape. 

“Ahoy! Watch-boat ahoy!” called Will. 

“ Ahoy ! " came back a welcome response. 
“What’s amiss? ” l 

“We're afloat on an ice raft. Take us off 
—Qquick ! ”? 

"Ay, ay!“ 

Even then the promised help was like to 
have been too late. I felt the ice raft 
suddenly cease its gliding motion. Then it 
began to swing round. A moment later it 
divided, and we were thrown into the icy- 
cold water. The sudden contact, as I went 
under, rendered me insensible. 

The next thing I remember was lying in a 
bunk in the cabin of the watch-boat. Will 
was near me, and also in a fair way of con- 
valescence.e The men who had rescued us 
were kindness itself—that is the way to put 
it! They told me that when the ice failed 
us, my chum grabbed me with one hand and 
the boat's cable (which had occasioned the 
break-up) with the other, and had managed 
to hold on. "Ay!" one of them added; 
“he’s got the pluck o' a Britisher in 'im— he 
g 9 

The next morning we were taken homo, 
and subjected to a real downright parental 
welcome. Some parents do think a lot of 
their sons ! 

But events in connection with the black 
swan had not yet ceased. Before the day 
was out our “ head " came to say one of thie 
fishermen had brought in the bird. We told 
him he was to have first pick. He shook 
his head. And then the great bird was 
brought in. 

"He is a beauty!" cried I. “What a 
glorious roast he will make. We'll invite all 
hands, and —~—”’ 

* Helooks an old one," said Will dubiously. 
"Don't you think he'd better be stuffed 
first?“ 

And stuffed he was! As I write he stands 
near me, seeming to survey me knowingly 
with his glassy eyes. And so I pen his 
epitaph : 

HE DIED GAME! 


— BE SE «IRI Ww — — — — — — — 


WILLIAM J. HYPPERBONE; OR, THE WILL OF AN ECCENTRIC. 


T was on the 6th of June, at the Mammoth 
Hotel, &fter the six days spent in the 
caves, that Lizzie Wag received the fatal 
news. Seven by four and three doubled 
had sent her to the fifty-second square, 
Missouri. 

The journey would be neither tiring nor 
long. The two States adjoined at the angle 
near Cairo. From Mammoth Caves to St. 
Louis was hardly two hundred iniles, eight 


By JULES VERNE, 
Author of Captain Len Guy," Simon lart,’ ete. cte. 


CHAPTER XXVI. — THE PRISON OF MISSOURI. 


or ten hours by railway, not more. Dut 
what disappointment, what ruin! 

„How unfortunate! How unfortunate! ” 
said Jovita Foley. Better to have been 
sent like Commodore Urrican to the end of 
Florida, or like Mr. Kymbale to the depths 
of Washington! At least, we should not 
have been knocked out of this abominable 
game -—” 

“ Yes, abominable, that is the word, my 


poor Jovita!” replied Lizzie Wag. “But 
why did you want to play it?“ 

The disconsolate damsel did not reply ; 
and what could she have replied? Even i: 
shé went to Missouri and waited until an 
opponent came—by an unfortunate spin for 
himself but a fortunate one for her—to 
deliver Lizzie Wag from the prison and take 
her place, she could only do so by paying 
the triple fine to the pool which vas to 
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belong to him who came in second! And 
did she possess these three thousand dollars ? 
No. Could she get them? No. 

Some of the supporters of the vellow flag 
might have advanced the amount of the fine 
if her chance had not been so damaged. 
When Hodge Urrican got the * Death 
Number " he was free to begin again. Her- 
mann Titbury would come out of the inn on 
the day fixed and resume his turn. Neither 
one nor the other was excluded from the 
match for an unlimited time, whereas this 
poor Lizzie Wag — 

"How unfortunate! Oh, how unfortun- 
ate!“ repeated Jovita Foley, who seemed to 
be unable to say anything else. 

* Well —what are we to do? ” asked her 
companion. 
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Jovita Foley saw this clearly, and it was only 
human, was it not? 

That day most of the tourists went away, 
among them the governor of Illinois. And 
it is not unlikely that at that hour John 
Hamilton regretted the titular rank he had 
bestowed on the two friends. Colonel Wag 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Foley would make a 
sorry figure in the Illinois Militia. 

In the afternoon they paid their bill at the 
Mammoth Hotel and took the train for 
Louisville, there to await what ? 

*My dear Jovita," said Lizzie Wag as 
they were getting out of the train, “do you 
know what we are going to do? " 

“ No, Lizzie, I have lost my head! 
not know what I am about." 

“ Well, let us continue the journey to 


I do 


“ Jovita's joy exploded like a firework.” 


* Wait—wait, my poor dear." 

* Wait? What for?" 

“Ido not know! We have a fortnight 
before we need go to prison." 

* But not to pay the fine, Jovita ; itis that 
which troubles us most." 

" Yes, Lizzie, yes! We'll wait ——" 


4% Here * 
“No. Of course not." 


And the *no" came from her heart, not 
without reason, for the manner of the guests 
of the Mammoth Hotel had changed wonder- 
fully towards them. Since that deplorable 
spin of the teetotum Lizzie Wag had been out 
in the cold. Favourite of the evening, she 
was no favourite of the next morning. She 
would go to prison and the game would 
certainly end before she was set free. From 
the first hour a void opened around her. 


Chicago, go quietly home, and go back to 
work at Marshall Field's. Would not that 
be wise?" 

“ Very wise, my dear, very wise! But I 
would rather be deaf than hear the voice of 
wisdom ! ” 

„That is madness." 

* Well —Iam mad! I have been so since 
the game began, and I want to be so till the 
end." 

* Come! 
ended!“ 

* You do not know, and I would give ten 
years of my life to be a month older! 

And she gave them, and she had given 
them so many times that if we reckon them 
up we find that she had already given away 
130 years of her life for nothing! 

Did she still hope? In any case she 


It is ended for us, Jovita, well 


obtained from Lizzie Wag, who had the weak- 
ness to listen to her, a promise not to abandon 
the game. They spent several days at 
Louisville. Had they not from the 6th to 
the 20th of June to get to Missouri ? 

It was here at an humble hotel in Louisville 
that they would bury their disappointment — 
at least, Jovita Foley would, for her com- 
panion had easily resigned herself to it, 
having never believed in her final success. 

The 7th, the 8th, the 9th went by. There 
was no change in the position, and such were 
the insistences of Lizzie Wag that she made 
Jovita consent to return to Chicago. 

The newspapers — even the ‘Chicago 
Herald," who had always supported the fifth 
player—now “ dropped ” her. 

Jovita Foley was so enraged as she read 
them that she tore them up. In the morn- 
ing of the 8th, the two friends had learnt 
that Commodore Urrican had got nine by 
six and three, which sent him at a bound to 
Wisconsin, the twenty-sixth square. 

“There is a good start for the second 
time ! " exclaimed the unhappy Jovita. 

On the 10th it was announced by tele- 
graph that the masked mri had by ten 
points been sent to Minnesota, the fifty-first 
square. 

* Decidedly,” she said, he has the best 
chance, and he will be the heir of the 
millions of this Hypperbone ! ” 

It wil be noticed that the eccentric 
deceased had fallen considerably in her 
esteem since the teetotum had made a 
prisoner of dear Lizzie Wag! 

At last it was agreed that that very 
evening the two friends would take the train 
to Chicago. Although the Louisville news- 
papers had mentioned the hotel at which 
the friends were staying, it is needless to add 
that not a single reporter had visited them. 
If this was to the great satisfaction of one, 
it was to the extreme disgust of the other, 
for, as she bitterly repeated, “it is as if we 
no longer existed.” 

But it was written that they were not to 
return just yet. Something most unexpected 
occurred to allow them, perhaps, to recover 
their chances in the match, which they would 
have to abandon in default of paying the 
fine. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon the 
postman presented himself at the hotel, and 
went up to the room occupied by the two 
girls. As soon as the door was opened: 

„Miss Lizzie Wag?“ he asked. 

“Yes. I am Miss Wag.” 

“I have a letter addressed to you, if you 
will sign the receipt — ” 

„Give it to me!” said Jovita Foley, her 
heart beating ready to break. 

The signature was given; the postman 
retired. 

“What is in the letter?" asked Lizzie 
Wag. 

„Money, Lizzie." 

And who could have sent it?“ 

„Who?“ said Jovita Foley. 

She broke the seals of the envelope and 
drew out a letter which contained a piece oí 
folded paper. 

The letter contained only these lines: 

‘Herein enclosed is a cheque for three 
thousand dollars on the Bank of Louisville. 
which Miss Lizzie Wag will please accept 
for the payment of her fine—on behalf of 
Humphry Weldon.” 

Jovita's joy exploded like a firework. She 
jumped into the air; she laughed till she 
nearly choked; she spun round like a 
teetotum ; and she shouted : 

“The cheque—the cheque for three 
thousand dollars! It is the worthy gentle- 
man who came to see us when you were ill, 
my dear! It is from Mr. Weldon!” 

“ But," said Lizzie, “I de not know if I 
can—if I ought to accept I" 
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“Tf you can—if you ought! Don’t you 
see that Mr. Weldon wishes you to continue 
the game. There! In spite of his respect- 
able age, I could marry him—if he would 
have me! Come, let us cash the cheque! ”’ 

And they went to cash the cheque, and it 
was paid instantly. As to thanking this 
worthy, this excellent, this delightful 
Humphry Weldon, it was impossible, as 
they did not know his address. 

That evening Lizzie Wag and Jovita 
Foley left Louisville without saying any- 
thing to anyone of the letter so oppor- 
tunely received, and on the morning of 
the 11th they arrived at St. Louis. 

Assuredly, it is well to remember, 
Lizzie Wag's position in the match was 
not promising, as she could take no part 
in the spins until one of her competitors 
had replaced her in the fifty-second 
square. But that would not fail to 
happen—to believe this confident, too 
confident, Jovita—and anyhow, she was 
not excluded from the game for not 
paying her fine. 

Here they were then in the State of 
Missouri, of which none of the “ Seven ” 
could think without a shudder. The first 
thing to do was to choose an hotel —and 
it was to the Cleveland they went, to 
occupy the same room, in the afternoon 
of June 11. 

* Well," said Jovita, we are here in 
this horrible prison, and I confess that 
for a horrible prison St. Louis seems 
rather pleasant.” 

A prison it must be, Jovita, from the 
moment we are not allowed to leave it.” 

Be easy, we shall get out of it, my 
dear!“ 

All her former confidence had returned 
to Jovita Foley—and at the same time 
her natural cheerfulness—since the 
arrival of those three thousand dollars 
from the excellent Humphry We!don, 
which were sent off that day by cheque 
to the order of Mr. Tornbrock, notary, of 
Chicago. 

The two girls employed their leisure in 
the afternoon in walking about the town, 
which a ravine parallel to the course of 
the Mississippi cuts into two unequal 
parts. Next morning Jovita's impati- 
ence can be imagined. She was awake 
at sunrise, for on that day at eight o’clock 
Tornbrock was to proceed to another 
spin. 

Leaving Lizzie Wag asleep, she went 
out of the hotel in quest of information. 

Two hours. Yes! She was away for 
two hours, and what an awakening for 
the fifth player, who jumped up at the 
noise of a door violently thrown open and 
the boisterous entry of Jovita, shouting: 

„Released, my dear, released!“ 

“ What do you say ? ” 

„Eight by five and three. He has ——" 

“u per” 

“And as he was at the forty-fourth 
square, behold him sent to the fifty- 
second.” 

¢ Who?” 

And as the fifty-second is the prison, 
he comes here to take our place——”’ 

* But who?” 

* Max Real, my dear, Max Real!“ 

“Ah! The poor young man ! " replied 
Lizzie: Wag. “I would much rather have 
remained 

* Of course!" exclaimed the triumphant 
Jovita, jumping like a wild goat at the re- 
fnark. 

Nothing could be more correct. This spin 
of the teetotum set Lizzie Wag at liberty. 
She would be replaced at St. Louis by Max 
Real, whose place she would take at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, seven hundred and fifty 
miles, twenty-five to thirty hours' journey. 
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To get there she had from the 12th to the 
20th, more time than she required. This 
did not prevent her impatient companion, 
incapable of restraining her joy, from 
saying : 

“ Let us go." 

" No—Jovita, no!" replied Lizzie Wag 
decidedly. 

*No? And why?" 

“ I think it is only right for us to wait 
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go until he arrived, he had wished to arrive 
before she went. 

Poor Madame Real! In what a state that 
excellent mother must have been at the 
thought of her son thus unluckily stopped on 
the road to success ! 

Max Real knew from the newspapers that 
Lizzie Wag was staying at the Cleveland 
Hotel. As soon as he called he was re- 
ceived by the two íriends, while Tommy 
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“The young man remained on the platform.“ 


here for Mr. Real. We at least owe that to 
this unfortunate young man ! ” 

And Jovita had to acquiesce, but on condi- 
tion that the prisoner would not delay more 
than three days in erossing the threshold of 
her prison. 

Now it was the next day, the 13th, that 
Max Real arrived at St. Louis railway sta- 
tion. "There existed, no doubt, some myste- 
rious chain of suggestion between the first 
and fifth player, for if she had not wished to 


awaited his master's return in a neighbour- 
ing hotel. 
Lizzie Wag, much more moved than she 


wished to appear, rose to greet the young 


painter : 
“Ah! Mr. Real,” she said. “ We are so 
sorry for you ——" 


“From the bottom of our hearts!” added 
Jovita Foley, who was not the least in the 
world sorry, and whose eyes could not be 
got to express pity, though she tried. 
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“But no—Miss Wag,” answered Max 
heal, when he had recovered his breath 
after a too rapid ascent. ** No! Lam not to 
be pitied--or rather I do not wish to be—for 
i have the happiness of releasing you." 

“And you are right!" declared Jovita 
Foley, who could not restrain this reply, 
which was as frank as it was disagreeable. 

e Excuse Jovita, said Lizzie Wag. She 
does not reflect enough, Mr. Real; and for 
my part, believe me, I am really very sorry." 

* Without a doubt," said Jovita Foley. 
“ Besides, do not despair, Mr. Real! What 
has happened to us may happen to you! It 
would have been preferable if some of the 
others had come to prison - this Tom Crabbe, 
for instance, or Commodore Urrican, or 
Titbury! We should have received their 
visit with more pleasure—than yours that 
is to say —well, you understand. Anyhow, 
they may conie to release you." 

“That is possible, Miss Foley," replied 
Max Real, “but we must not count on it. 
Believe me, I accept this mishap with great 
pailosophy. As far as the game goes, I have 
never thought I should win it." 

“Nor have I, Mr. Heal," Lizzie Wag 
hastened to say. 

“But she has—she has," interrupted 
Jovita, “or at least I have thought so for 
her." 

„As I algo hope,“ said the young man. 

„And I hope you will win, Mr. Real,“ said 
Lizzie. 

"Come, come, you cannot both win!" 
broke in Jovita. 

“That is impossible, of course," said Max 
Real, laughing. 

“Well, then," said Jovita Foley, “if 
Lizzie wins she will have the millions; and 
if you come in second, you will get the pool.” 

"How you arrange things, my poor 
Jovita ! " observed Lizzie. 

“We must wait, and let fate do its work. 
Jf it is in your favour, Miss Wag —— ” 

He evidently thought her more and more 
charming. That was only too clear. And 
Jovita, who assuredly was not & fool, said to 
herself aside: 

„Well, well, and why not? It would 
simplify matters, and it would then make 
little difference which of them won!” 

The three began to talk about the cir- 
cumstances of the match, the incidents 
during the journeys, the beauties of nature 
they had admired in going from one State to 
another, the wonders of the National Park, 
of the Yellowstone, which Max Real would 
never forget, the wonders of the caves of 
Kentucky, which Lizzie Wag and Jovita 
foley would always remember. 

Then the girls tokl him how they had 
become possessed of the three thousand 
dollars. Without the generous remittance 
of Mr. Humphry Weldon, sent in terms 
which permitted of no refusal, Lizzie Wag 
would have had to retire from the game. 

* And whois this Mr. Humphry Weldon?” 
asked Max Real, a little uneasy. 

An excellent and worthy old gentleman 
-- Whois interested in us ——“ replied Jovita 
Foley. 

“In the betting way, I fear," added 
Lizzie. 

And Max Real did not say that he himself 
had thought of putting this sum at the dis- 
posal of the young prisoner. But in what 
way could she have accepted it ? 

This duy and the next Max Real and the 
two friends spent together in talks and 
walks. If Lizzie Wag showed herself 
extremely grieved at Max Real's ill-luck, he 
appeared quite happy that she had profited 
by it. And in fact, within twenty-four 
hours, a change had taken place among the 
speculators with regard to the fifth player. 
And reporters began to come to the Cleve- 
land Hotel to interview Lizzie Wag. who 
refused to see any of them. ‘The result of 
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her return to Virginia to the fcrty-fourth 
square, vacated by Mux Real, was that she 
had in front of her only Tom Crabbe at the 
forty-seventh square and XKZ at the fifty- 
first. 

“And this individual with the letters," 
asked Jovita—" who is he?“ 

„Nobody knows," replied the young 
painter; “and he remains more mysterious 
than ever." 

It is hardly necessary to say that Max 
Real, Lizzie Wag, and Jovita Foley did not 
talk about nothing else than the Hypperbone 
match. They talked about their families—of 
the girl who had no parents left—of Madame 
Real, now residing at Chicago, and who 
would be pleased to see Miss Lizzie Wag if 
she would call--of Sheridan Street, which 
was not very far from South Halsted Street, 
etc. ete. 

But at the same time Jovita tried her 
utmost to bring back the conversation to the 
game, and the spins that might happen. 

" Perhaps," said she, * at the next spin 
you might plant the yellow flag on the last 
square.“ 

Impossible, Miss Foley it is impossible,“ 
declared Max Real. 

* And why?" 

“ Because Miss Wag has to take my place 
at the forty-fourth.“ 

“Well, Mr. Real?“ 

“Well the greatest number Miss Wag 
could obtain would be ten, which, doubied, 
would give her twenty points, and that 
would take her past the sixty-third squaro 
and bring her to the sixty-second. Andthen 
che could not wi" with the next spin, as you 
cannot get a one.” 

“You are right, Mr. Real,“ said Lizzie 
War. Then, Jovita, we must resign our- 
selves to wait ——”’ 

"But," continued the artist, “there is 
another spin which might be very bad for 
Miss Wag ——" 

„Which?“ 

“ If she got eight, she would have to return 
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to prison!“ 

“That? Never!“ said Jovita Foley. 

“ However,” replied Lizzie, smiling, “I 
should then have the pleasure of releasing 
Mr. Real!” 

* Most sincerely, Miss Wag,” affirmed the 
young man, “I do not wish it." 

“Nor I!" declared the petulant Miss 
Foley. 

“Then, Mr. Real" asked Lizzie Wag, 
“what is the best spin I can get? 

Twelve, for it will send you to the fitty- 
sixth square, State of Indiana, and not to the 
distant regions of the Far West." 

„Capital,“ declared Jovita. ‘And at the 
next spin we could reach the end." 

“Yes, with seven.” 

“ Seven ! " said Jovita, clapping her hands. 
“ Seven, and the first of the seven!” 

"In any case," added Max Real, “you 
have only to fear the fifty-eighth square—that 
of Death Valley, where Commodore Urrican 
succumbed. But allow me once agnin to 
express the very sincere wishes regarding you 
that I told you at the start. That you may 
be victorious is what I should like better 
than anything else in the world." 

Lizzie Waz replied only by a look express- 
ive of deep emotion. 

“Decidedly,” said Jovita to herself, “he 
is really very nice, this Mr. Real—an artist of 
talent with a great future. And no one can 
say anything against Lizzie. She is charm- 
ing, really charming, and she is quite as good 
as the millionaires’ daughters who go hunt- 
ing for titles in Europe without asking if 
the princes have principalities, or the dukes 
duchies, or if the counts are ruined, and the 
marquises in the bankruptcy court.” 

Thus reasoned this judicious though 
rather giddy young person, and, in her 
wisdom, she thouzht that it would not do to 


prolong this state of things unduly. So she 
returned to the question of departure. 

Naturaly Max Heal trusted that there 
was no hurry for them to leave St. 
Louis. The two friends might wait till 
June 26 before going to Richmond, and next 
day was only the 13th. And perhaps Lizzie 
thought it was going away a little too soon. 
But she would not say so, and so gave in to 
Jovita's wish. : 

Max Real made no endeavour to conceal 
his regret at the separation. But he felt 
that he could say nothing more, and in the 
evening went to the station to see the two 
travellers off. There he again said: 

" All my good wishes accompany you, 
Miss Wag.” 

„Thank you— thank you," replied Lizzie, 
shaking hands with him. 

„And as to me?" asked Jovita. 
you not a good word for me?" 

" Yes, Miss Foley," replied Max Real, * for 
you have an excellent henrt! "lake great 
care of your ccmpanion until cur return to 
Chicago.” 

The train began to move, and the young 
man remained on the platform until the 
lights of the last van disappeared in the 
night. 

It was only too true that he was in love, 
and in love with this sweet and gentle 
Lizzie, whom his mother would adore gs 
soon as he introduced her to her on his 
return. To be in serious danger of losing 
the game, to be imprisoned in this city with 
the very hypothetic hope of an early release, 
did not trouble him in the least. 

He returned to the hotel very downheartcd 
and lonely. Owing to his deplorable position 
in prison, he had been abandoned and had 
no more supporters: his price had gone 
down in the list like a barometer with a 
south-west wind, although he had met the 
demand for a triple fine. 

Tommy was also in despair. His master 
would not win the millicns of the match, 
and could not buy him to reduce him to the 
most cruel but most wished for state of 
slavery ! 

Well, but if chance has no custcms, a8 
has been judiciously observed, it has 
caprices, and this cbrervaticn was fully 
borne out on the morning of the 14th. 

At nine o'clock a crowd of spectators 
besieged the telegraph-cfiice at St. Louis to 
get the earliest possible information of the 
number spun that day for the second player. 

The result, which the special editions of 
the newspapers published immediately, was 
this: Five by three and two, Tom Crabbe.” 

Now Tcm Crabbe, then in Pennsylvania, 
occupied the forty. seventh square, and this 
five sent him to square fifty-two, Missouri, 
St. Louis, prison. 

Judge the effcet produced by this un- 
expected change of fortune! Max Real, 
who had taken the place of Lizzie Wag, was 
at once replaced by Tom Crabbe, and had in 
turn to replace him in Pennsylvania. Here 
was an upset for the bookmakers, which sent 
the agents and repcrters rushing to the 
young artist’s hotel; here was something to 
send him up in the world, bring back his 
partisans, and at this incredible picce of 
luck proclaim him the new great favourite 
of the Hypperbone match! 

But what was the fury of John Milncr, 
with whom nothing seemed to succeed! 
Tom Crabbe in prison at St. Louis, and a 
triple fine to pay! Decidedly the pool was 
filling well, and the dollars were multiplying 
for the player who got in second. 

Max Real was in no hurry to start. And 
why? Because he wished to hear of the spin 
on the 28th, which concerned Lizzie Wag. 
Perhaps she would be sent into one of the 
neighbouring States, where it would be con- 
venient for him to stay for a few days. 

(To be continued.) 
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panel opened into a sort of recess at 
one corner of a large room. At a table 
were seated the trusty Gomez and four men 
in thetawdry finery which characterised the 
uniforms of the Dictator's army. They 
were speaking & Spanish patois with which 
the two friends were perfectly familiar, and 
this was the gist of it in plain English: 

“You say then, friend Gomez, that one of 
them has the cheque ? ” 

“Undoubtedly. I don't know which, nor 
did I actually see it, but I heard the instruc- 
tions given them." 

"Good. Let's see; the Valvée Chapparal 
will be as good a place as any." 

„Mes; but see here, José, my friend it 
won't do to hurtthem. These English are a 
pesky lot, and we don't want them against 
us. The money, of course, is fair spoils." 

* Bah! you can say we were the other lot; 
they won't know. Still, perhaps you're 
right.” 

“ More than that; you'll remember I am 


T one time, not so very 
long ago, each boy's desk 
at Parbury College was 
provided with a lock 
and key. In course of 
time the keys disap- 
peared, as might have 
been anticipated; not 
only so, but as a lost 
key would not open a 
locked desk, the lock 
had to be forced, so that 
lock as well as key was 
soon wanting. At the 

time of writing there was not a boy in the 

place who could boast of a desk with a lock 
and key complete. 

But as every boy must have some secure 
place in which he can keep his treasures 
without fear of losing them, an unwritten 
law was promulgated by which it was forbidden, 
under the heaviest penalties, for a boy to go 
to another boy’s desk without permission. 
So stringent was this rule that many a 
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A USEFUL TRAITOR: 


EPISODE IN THE MEXICAN CIVIL 


By WALTER RICHARDS. 


CHAPTER II. 


to be stunned. Don't go hitting too hard, 
if you have to hit me; it's necessary, too, 
that I keep with them afterwards, so as to 
be useful on other occasions." 

" Right you are, my trusty and attached 
servant," said the man Jcsé, with a laugh, in 
which the others, Gomez included, joined. 
“ And now, adios.” 

They separated, and Fred and Wallace, 
carefully closing the panel, resumed their 
geats. 

“The villainous scoundrel!” exclaimed 
Ainger. 

“ Yes," said Wallace phlegmatically : “ he’s 


all that. It seems to me we're in a tight 
place." 

"Ishould think we were! What's to be 
done?“ 


„That's what we're going to decide. Fill 
your glass, Fred, and light up.” 

„What a chap you are, Jack !“ said Fred, 
laughing, despite his anxiety, at his friend's 
equanimity. 


(To be continued.) 
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“Ah, that’s better, old man. Messrs. 
Gomez, Jose and Co. haven’t wen the game 
yet by any means. Now, let me see." 

For about a quarter of an hour there was 
silence, only disturbed by a gentle tattoo of 
Jack's fingers on the table— a habit of his 
when thinking earnestly. 

Then he whistled softly. 

“ How will this do. Fred ? ” he asked, and 
leaning towards lis friend he spoke quietly 
but rapidly for a few minutes. 

“Jack, your hand, old man; you are a 
positive genius. It's immense, sir, im- 
mense !" 

“Worth trying, anyhow,” said Jack 
modestly ; and now let's call for lights.” 

And when the obsequious Gomez appeared 
Wallace made him fill a glass, and chatted 
with him so pleasantly and discursively about 
their next day’s journey, that Fred Ainger 
seemed to get quite tired of it, and, with a 
yawn, strolled out to enjoy the cool fragrant 
night air. 
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CHAPTER I. 


young scapegrace who would not seruple to 
commit any ordinary offence, never even 
dreamed of breaking this necessary law. 

For the last three days Topping had not 
been present at any of the classes; in fact, 
he had spent the weary hours in the infirm- 
ary. Many of his chums envied him the 
enforced leisure, especially as there did not 
seem much the matter with him. 

„He's shamming, I believe," said Brent, 
who was on bad terms with Topping, who 
had licked him not long before. 

* Beautiful time he's having," remarked 
Layland. “They feed you to rights up 
there ; jellies and all sorts of things." 

“That would suit you down to the 
ground," responded Brent, and Layland only 
grinned in reply; for his appetite was so 
notorious that he scarcely minded being 
chaffed about it. 


Topping's absence bade fair to be pro- 


longed, for it was rumoured next day that. 
he had scarlatina. However, tho rumour 
proved exaggerated, the fact being that the 
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doctor had said that the symptoms seemed to 
point in that direction. The result was that 
a carriage was sent for Topping in the after- 
noon, and he was taken home. His parents 
lived at Knutsford, about ten miles off. 

* Good riddance too," said Layland, when 
the news became known. He's a mean 
beggar.” 

“I s'pose he won't be back this term,” 
queried Brent. ‘Scarlatina is awfully 
catching.” 

“I hope he’s got it, then," remarked Lay- 
land thoughtlessly. 

Nor did he give another thought to the 
absent Topping till the evening. He hap- 
pened then to want his crib to Horace very 
badly, and recollected with a pang that he 
had lent it to Topping for an apple some 
three weeks ago. Since then he had not 
wanted it, but now it had become a sudden 
necessity, owing to the well-known Odes 
having been abandoned for the Epistles. 

This was very awkward. He must have 


-< his book, which no doubt was lying in 
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Topping's desk. But how could he get at it? 
He had no right even to peep into another 
boy's desk; yet it seemed most unfair that 
he should be debarred from the use of his 
own crib ! 

However, there was no help for it, so 
for once he worked hard with his diction- 
ary, trying to construe his allotted twenty 
lines without outside assistance. The result 
was not encouraging. Accustomed to the 
aid of the convenient crutch, he found he 
could do little without it, and when class- 
time arrived he came to grief badly. 

This would never do. He hailed Brent, 
and the two retreated to a quiet corner of the 
playground. 

“ When is Topping coming back ?—do you 
know? ” inquired Layland. 

“I don’t know; he may be back any 
time. What do you want to kuow for? ” 

Layland explained. He expatiated on tho 
unfairness of the rule which prevented him 
from exploring Topping's desk to rescue his 
own property. Brent sympathised with him. 

“What would you do?“ asked Layland. 

* [ should just open the desk and take the 
book when no one was looking. Then when 
Topping comes back tell him straight what 
you've done. He's a beast, but he can't 
say anything at your just taking your own." 

"I'll do it.“ said Layland. **Idon't care 
if he does piteh into me—it's his own 
fault. He ought to have cleared out his 
desk before he got 111." 

An excellent opportunity offered itself just 
after dinner. There was not a boy in the 
schoolroom when Layland made his raid on 
Topping's desk. Brent was on the stairs to 
give a warning whistle if anyone approached. 
But Layland had plenty of time to make his 
search without interruption. 

“ Got it all right?“ inquired Brent when 
the search was over. 

Layland shook his head sadly, 

* No, 'twasn't there." 


— 


W" Captain Pearks first brought his 
son Tom to Doveliné Preparatory 
School, he said to the headmaster, Dr. 
Simpkins, * You'll have to lick him into 
shape, sir; he’s a wild little monkey— Irish 
blood on his mother's side - but he has a 
good heart." 
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„He can’t have taken it home with him.“ 

“ No— what he's done is to let some other 
chap borrow it ; and how can I find out who's 
got it? I can't stick up & notice on the 
board." 

“TIl ask the fellows I see before tea, if you 
like." 

* No, don't ; I don't want all the school to 
know I've got a crib. No, I must let it go.“ 

„All right," said Brent, * please yourself. 
No one will know you've been at his desk, 
anyhow." 

“I wish I hadn't," remarked Layland. 

“Why.” 

Layland hesitated, then decided to confide 
in his friend. 

„There's a cake in his desk," he groaned. 
“ Topping’s away ill, for nobody knows how 
long, and there's that lovely cake going to 
rack and ruin.” 


STRIBILIKINGX. 


Bv THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D. 


The Doctor smiled, and made a judicious 
remark about the gentle discipline of school 
correcting all that might be found amiss. 

Tom Pearks was a very diminutive speci- 
men. He had a saucy look on his impish 
fuce; his brown beady eyes flashed with 
mirth on the most solemn oceasion. He 
was entirely green ” to the ways of school, 
and ihe first evening did not pass without 
proof that he presumed on his insignificance 
with barefaced etfrontery. 

There was a small billiard-table in the 
hall, on which the senior boys were allowed 
to play. After tea, that first evening, while 
a game was in progress, Toni sidled up to 
the table in the course of a big break, 
slipped his hand over the cushion, pounced 
on the red ball, and ran with it up to the 
top of the staircase. There he stood, 
looking down from the corridor on the boys 
below, gibbering out a ripple of shrill 
laughter, and capering about in high glec. 
The audacity of the freak was so un- 
paralleled that it disarmed criticism. 

Next morning, in obedience to the 
summons of the brenkfast-bell, the boys 
came down to assemble in the dining-room. 
Dr. Simpkins was awaiting them in the hall, 
turning over the pages of a learned book. 
Suddenly he was startled by the spring of 
some animal upon his back, and a wiry arm 
circling round his neck. The great man 
experienced & novelty in shocks to his 
system. He exerted his strength to dislodge 


Brent was not averse to delicacies of all 
kinds, though they had not that overpower- 
ing attraction for him that they had for 
Layland. To the latter it was really a 
serious matter that a plum-cake should be 
wasted. 

“ Topping must have been ill, and no mis- 
take," remarked Layland, “to go away and 
forget he had a cake in his desk.” 

It's nothing to do with us,“ said Brent. 

" Yes, it has," retorted Layland. Top- 
ping had a good share in my last hamper, 
and promised to pay me back when he got 
one. And now his ceke will go mouldy with- 
out my having a single slice!" 

„Can't behelped," said Brent. Anyhow, 
you'd better wait a few days: he may be back ; 
and if he isn't, why 'twill be time then to de- 
cide what to do.” 

So Layland had to be content to wait. 


the incubus, and heid at arm's lengtu the 
wiigeling form of Tom Pearks. 

* What do you mean by it?” gasped the 
chief in absolute amazement. A sort of 
animal chuckle was the only reply. 

“My dear boy," continued the hend- 
master, "vou must never do this again. 
What are you?--a catamount? You must 
learn to behave like a boy.“ 

Tom's quaint anties were received with 
good-humoured amusement by the boys. 
It would have been ridiculous to be angry 
with such an insignificant member of the 
community. He was looked upon as the 
jackannpes of the school. 

One evening, at tea. he slipped under the 
table, and crawled his way to the head of 
the senior table. When the boys all stood 
up, and the master told the senior boy to 
say grace, young Pearks popped up suddenly 
at his side, and said grace himself, imitat- 
ing the senior's voice so exactly that the 
master never detected the impertinence. 

A wonderful mimic was Tom  Pearks. 
One wet half-holiday he borrowed a master’s 
cap and gown from its peg in the class-room, 
and arrayed himself in the voluminous folds 
of the one, and extinguished his small head 
in the other. Then he mounted the magis- 
terial throne in the schoolroom, and pretended 
to conduct lessons, imitating the peculiarities 
of one master aftor another with such success 
that he kept the whole school in roars of 
laughter for half an hour. 
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He could play tunes on his teeth with a 
pencil ; he could stand on his head and wag 
his legs with ludicrous effect; he could wheel 
over like a veritable street urchin on his 
hands; he could sit on his hams and hop 
about like a young thrush. 

Now all this was well enough in its way, 
and might have proved no worse than an 
innocent source of amusement. But the en- 
jovment of favour with the seniors by a 
junior in his first term is unusual and out of 
course, and can seldom prove an unmixed 
blessing to a new boy. 

Young Pearks' head was gradually being 
turned by this irregular patronage. He 
became puffed up with conceit, he strutted 
about with his hands in his pockets, he 
stuck metaphorical peacocks’ feathers in his 
tail, and conducted himself in a manner 
which in the judgment of a philosopher 
might forebode future mischief. 

At the end of that Easter term several 
of the senior boys left, and at the beginning 
of the following summer term there was a 
flutter in the dovecote about arranging a 
new order of school politics. Various 
squabbles ensued before the balance of 
power could be adjusted. After the hurly- 
burly of social agitation, a Scotchman named 
Macrell pushed himself to the front, and 
took the lead with a deal of blutf. The bias 
of popular opinion was not altogether in his 
favour, but the opposition were divided in 
mind on the selection of a leader; and as no 
one forcibly contested the claim of Macrell, 
he occupied the first place. 

Macrell was a bit of a despot. He had a 
heavy countenance, and a very prominent 
nose. He was a big boy, though some 
thought he ran less to muscle than to fat. 
He was not conspicuous as an athlete. He 
could certainly shove in a hot at football, 
but his cricket was not high-class. He 
could not pull himself up four times on the 
horizontal bar, and in a fight he once had 
with a certain Southron of smaller build, it 
was remembered that be got as much as he 
gave. But bluff went a long way in Doveline 
School, as it sometimes does elsewhere. 

Macrell showed very marked favour 
towards young Tom Pearks. They. were 
frequently seen together, strolling about the 
playground. The vanity of the junior was 
immensely flattered hy this patronage. It 
at once lifted him to a pinnacle of influence. 
He was tondied by all who were anxious to 
curry favour with Macrell, he was feared in 
varied degree by members of the opposition. 
If Pearks was encouraged to conceit at first by 
general popularity, he was now promoted in 
that direction with leaps and bounds by the 
patronage of Macrell. 

Pearks now emulated the  cheekiest 
bantam that ever swaggered in a chicken- 
yard. He made chaps fay for him who 
could have held him under one arm while 
they spanked him with the free hand. Boys 
high in the school fetched his boots, carried 
his bat down to the field, and performed 
other acts of menial service with what grace 
they could command. No one dared to 
raise a murmur of remenstrance—so potent 
was the spell of Macrell's influence. 

Now this condition of things was out- 
rageous. I know not if it ever occurred in 
another school, and it is to be hoped it may 
never occur again. But as I am recording 
an experience of real school-life, it is very 
certain that it did occur. I wish to set it 
up as a scarecrow, to deter upstartish juniors 
henceforth from being led into a similar 
error. 

Young Pcarks now went one better. 
Puffed up with most unseemly pride, he did 
not contine his tom-fool tricks to playtime— 
he presumed to introduce them in his deal- 
ings with the masters. He was idle and 
troublesome, and openly impertinent in class. 
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At arithmetic lessons he committed the 
worst indiscretions. 

One afterncon, while waiting his turn for 
showing up sums, he got hold of the chalk, 
and drew (what he intended for) a donkey in 
cap and gown and spectacles, on the black- 
board. Mr. Fairfield caught him making 
grimaces und pointing from his drawing to 
the master. Mr. Fairfield rounded on him 
severely. 

" Don't play apish tricks, you little vulgar 
fraction of humanity! Write me that 
injunction a hundred times.” 

The class could not refrain from a burst of 
laughter, though it might seem equivalent to 
defying Sejanus. Pearks shot daggers from 
his eyes at their audacious impudence, and 
shook his head with dark hints that Macrell 
should hear of it. It was surprising what a 
warlike mien the little prig could assume on 
occasions ! 

After lesson he ran off to find Macrell, and 
at once reported his grievance. 

“ The ass Fairfield has given me an im- 
position!“ 

“ That doesn't matter." 

„Mes, it does—I've got to write a hundred 
times, * Don't play apish tricks, you little 
vulgar fraction of humanity.’ ” 

Macrell looked at his jackal with a comical 
leer. * H'm, that's playing it rather low. 
Are you sure he said it?“ 

“ Yes! the chaps all laughed.” 

* You must kick them.” 

“I’m going to, but I don’t mean to write 
it—they would laugh more.” 

Macrell was thoughtful for some moments. 

"Look here, I see & way out of it. I'll 
turn it into Greek, and they will think it is a 
Greek exercise. If he snys anything, you 
can say you didn’t think he would mind. 
He'll probably think it jolly smart.” 

Macrell got out his dictionaries, and after 
some research he produced the translation 
ME PITHERISEIS STHIBILIRINGX. 

Pearks examined it with awe. 

* Do you think that will do? 
long as the English." 

" It's all right —good sound Greek. If he 
makes & row, you can tell him I advised 
you." 

So Pearks went off to the schoolroom, 
where he swaggered that he wasn't going to 
write Fairfield’s imposition, but he didn't 
mind doing a Greek exercise for him in- 
stead. 

He wrote the sentence, full tale, one 
hundred times; and in due course he pre- 
sented it to the master at the next arithmetic 
lesson. 

“What is this?"' asked Mr. Fairfield. 

“My imposition, sir.” 

"ME — PITHEKISEIS — good Greek 
enough Don't play apish tricks —STRI- 


It isn't so 


BILIKINGX? What on earth is STRI- 
BILIRINGX? It’s a grand word, whatever 
itis! Where did you get it?“ 


“It's in the lexicon, sir.” 

“Isit? Let me see—1 never came across 
it." 

Mr. Fairfield took a Liddell and Scott from 
his desk and looked the word out. *'*H'm 
.. Comic word--the very least fraction or 
particle’. . . an uncommonly good word! I 
thank vou for introducing it to my notice. I 
congratulate you, my bov! You could not 
p have found a word that more exactly 
its you off! Listen, boys—just listen a 
moment. Pearks calls himself STRIBI- 
LIKUNGX! Doesn't it express him to a T? 
Don't you see it stamped upon his saucy face? 
Hear how it sounds! Repeat it, all of you, five 
times — STRIBILIRINGX 1" 

“STRIBILIKINGX !" 

The command was obeyed with & lusty 
roar. Five times they yelled the word, throw- 
ing in shouts of laughter as interest. Never 
did a Greek word so commend itself to the 


chorus of a Greek play! A scothsayer might 
have interpreted the shout as an omen of 
future Nemesis. The master had some difti- - 
culty in quelling the disturbance. 

„That will do, boys—sober down again— 
there's no fear of Pearks forgetting his 
name!“ 

Pearks was half.stupefied with confusion. 

The barbaric din seemed to paralyse him. 
He turned white, he turned blue, he turned 
red, and toned his complexion down to & 
sickly yellow. As he went back to his place, 
he delivered a vicious kick upon the left shin 
of Gordon, who sat top of the class. 

Now had it been Gordon's right shin, 
possibly nothing would have come of it. But 
it so happened that Gordon had been batting 
at the nets that afternoon, his legs not pro- 
tected after the fashion of Homer's well- 
grenved Greeks, and a swift ball had caught | 
him full on the left shin—just the very spot 
attacked by Pearks' vicious toe. The 
anguish was excruciating, and its effect was 
to rouse in Gordon's soul an unconquerable 
lust of vengeance. He was a well-built 
sturdy fellow, with a firm mouth and chin, 
very unassuming, but stedfast of purpose. 

When the class broke up, Gordon accosted 
Pearks. j 

„Vo you think I can stand that kick, vou 
little swaggering ape? Take that!” 

Gordon gave him one sounding smack upon 
the cheek with his open right palm, followed 
by another with his left. A murmur of 
amazed admiration hummed through the 
class. To think of anyone daring to smack 
Pearks ! 

The stinging pain and the insult to his 
dignity maddened Pearks to abject and im- 
potent fury. He«shrieked and screamed, and e 
rushed down the passage. The other boys 
were bursting with excitement. 

“Well done, Gordon! Serve him right, 
the little beast! Stribilikingx! Won't he 
sneak to Macrell ! ” | 

“I don't care if he does," said Gordon— 
and he meant it. | 

The class went out in a body to the play- 
ground. A tumultuous babble raged round 
Gordon, who stood pale and resolute, like a 
hero of Mafeking. 

They were not long left to the excitement 
of speculation. In a few minutes Macrell 
appeared round a corner, with Pearks blub- 
bering in his wake. 

„'m going to lick you, Gordon, for hitting 
Pearks,” said Macrell, as he approached the 
group. 

Are you?“ asked Gordon. You'll have 
to fight me first! Do you think I’m afraid 
of a great podgy Scotchman?” 

Thunder from a clear sky would be 
nowhere for astounding effect, in comparison 
with those words. Macrell advanced to ad- 
minister punishment, swinging round his 
long arms for the assault. But Gordon: 
ducked his head and dodged; aud then, 
getting in between the windmill arms, Gordon 
put all his strength into one blow with his 
right fist, which landed full upon Macrell's 
nose, sending him backwards, heels in air. 

A roar of applause rent the firmament. - 
There lay the mighty Macrell, wallowing in 
utter discomfiture. There stood Pearks 
quivering in utter dismay. Gordon stood 
waiting for the great champion to rise and 
renew the combat. But when at last Macrell 
slowly got upon his knees, and then stood up 
dazed and tottering, it was only to retire from 
the ground, while he pressed his handker- 
chief to his wounded nose. 

That one blow was the beginning and end 
of the most momentous battle which ever 
influenced the polities of Doveline School. . 
It marked the downfall of a duumvirate, as 
powerful as it was ridiculous during its brief 
existence. That one blow dashed Macrell 
down from the zenith of importance to the 
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adir of degradation. There was not a boy 
i the school who did not rejoice at his 
&wnfall, except the luckless Pearks 

The reign of terror was succeeded by a 
J beral expansion of peace and freedom, 
wder à coalition government of rightful 
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leaders, among whom Gordon played an im- 
portant part. 

Macrell left at the end of term, and 
Pearks learnt a lesson which he never forgot. 
The name Stribilikingx stuck to him during 
the rest of his carcer, and was a wholesome 
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reminder of duty. He had to serve a rough 
apprenticeship before he gained any sem- 
blance of respect; but his good sense 
gradually ripened, and his father's wish that 
he should be licked into shape was realised 
with good results to the boy. 
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NEGATIVE STORING CABINETS, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


VF third design is a negative cabinet 
! most suitable to those who work chiefly 
uch one size of plate, though it would be 
' fossible to otherwise adapt it, if specially 
sired, with a few alterations of the interior 
‘ Ienstruction, without materially affecting the 
å Pater dimensions. 
We will first consider it as it stands in figs. 
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3g ud 11, built to hold 400 half-plate 
ives in the main body of the cabinet, 

100 quarter. plate negatives stowed away 
wers underneath at the back. 

s Aig. 10 shows the cabinet closed; and it wil! 

gi leen that it closely resembles the ordinary 

;Wenery cabinet, used at most offices for 

je and envelopes. 
ne fancy wood should be chosen, such 


1 

3 

| | 
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: walnut, rosewood, etc. ; any of these 

"Bir polished would be quite sufficient 

Pet any further decoration. 

ede base should consist of a stout piece 

(‘od measuring 23x13 inches. These 

Fieements allow of a projection of half 

meh all round the cabinet; the edges 
md be bevelled or neatly rounded off. 

$ this base the four walls must be built— 

lüttont wall measuring 22 x7 inches, and 

hack 22 x 20 inches. The two sides must 

lere at the bottom 12 inches, at the back 


hes, in the front 7 inches, and the slant 
me top 173 inches. The inside measure- 
of the cabinet will then be 21x11 
am; half-inch wood being used. The 
itach measure 17 x 11 inches. 

lb 12 is a diagram of the cabinet viewed 
s, with the wooden end removed, allow- 
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CHAPTER III. 


ing the interior arrangements of the cabinet 
to be inspected. 

It will be observed that 4 n is a slanting 
floor or shelf on which the negatives stand; 
it runs exactly parallel to the slope a h. 
This floor or shelf is divided Jengthways by 
four thin wooden divisions, each 7 inches 
deep, and broad ways by three similar divisions, 
crossing the former, and thus dividing the 


whole into twenty oblong spaces of equal size, 
each one capable of containing twenty half. 
plate negatives. 

The same arrangement of bags and tags 
must be resorted to as in the two previous 
designs, the only difference being that in this 
cabinet the negatives stand upright on their 
shorter edges, with the tags at the top ; this 
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On referring to fig. 12, it will be observed 
that there is a considerable space unoccupied 
under the slanting floor, where there is ample 
room for two drawers, one to pull out either 
way, and large enough to accommodate fifty 
quarter-plate negatives in each. For this 
purpose a side and top partition of wood 
must be made, to form the drawer aperture ; 
these partitions (marked cE and c D fig. 12) run 
the whole length of the cabinet, and are 
divided in the middle by a wooden division 
preventing either drawer from running in too 
far. The drawers must be made to fit this 
aperture correctly, and should be provided 
with two or three divisions inside to support 
the negatives (see fig. 4), otherwise their weight 
causes them to lean one upon another, and a 
difficulty arises in replacing one that has 
been taken out. 


[Tre END.] 


We will now consider the adaptation of this 
design in order that it may hold a certain 
number of whole-plates as well as half-plates, 
without altering the size of the cabinet-- 
namely, 120 whole-plate and 240 half-plate 
negatives; under these circumstances the 
drawers must be dispensed with to allow of 
the lowering of a portion of the slanting 
floor two inches, just over the place where 
the drawers would be. 

On comparing figs. 11 and 14, it will be 
noticed that the three front rows of divisions 
are the same in both cases ; but in fig. 14 the 
two back rows have been altered for whole- 
plates. 

In fig. 15 a diagram of this alteration is 
shown. AB is part of the original slanting 
floor, cut short at n. Bc is an upright wooden 
division extending the whole length of the 
cabinet and standing parallel with the back, 
being four and a-half inches from it. pe is 
the second portion of the slanting floor, is 
two inches lower than the first, but runs 
parallel toit. The floor p E is divided length- 
ways by one thin wooden division, and broad- 
ways by two other divisions, crossing the 
former at equal distances, thus forming six 
oblong spaces, large enough to hold 20 whole- 
plates in each. 

This cabinet may also be constructed 
entirely for quarter-plate negatives, in which 
case the size of it could be greatly diminished. 

I hope that between these three designs 
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eabinet to suit their requirements, or at least 
may be able to get a suggestion from them 
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which may tide them over the difficulty of 
negative storing. 
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THE OLD FLAG: SONG FOR BOYS, WITH CHORUS. : 


Written and Composed by the RRV. W. J. lF'OXELL, M.A., B.MUS.LOND, - 


Defence not Defiance.” 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper by F. J. CALVERT.) 


George for Mer - rie Eng-land!” fa-thers cried, 


our 
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and flood and tide. An-drew 


| Ist & 2nd verses. | last verse. 
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E 2 stands  un-furl'd through all the world: Who'll haul it down a 


Saint Patrick's cross for Ireland And not o'er Britain only, 
Is bravely there displayed ; But o'er the distant seas— 
And thus we see the glorious Three: O'er lands remote aye let it float, 
* Ne'er may their glory fade! And flutter to the breeze! 
The triple cross united It stands for freedom, justice, 
^ Shall brave the battle’s rack ; And victory of the brave; 
Bold hearts shall guard, keep watch and ward; Haul up the Flag, the grand old Rag, 
Haul up the Union Jack! And ever let it wave! 
CHORUS. Cnonvs. 
Haul it up, my hearties— Haul it up, my hearties— 
The flag of freeborn men ! The flag of freeborn men. 
It stands unfurl'd through all the world: Let all beware; we'll take good care 
Who'll haul it down again? None haul it down again! 
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HOW TO BECJME A FAST BOWLER. 


T is my birthday, the 30th of May, and 
the Middlesex match is finished and, 
what is better, Lancashire has won. It is 
a red-letter duy, too, in my life, for I have 
taken 7 wickets at the cost of about 6 
runs each, and the Captain is kind enough 
to say that fortune has so far favourcd me 
that at Lord’s, that fatal testing-ground for 
visiting teums, the M. C. C. has seen the defeat 
of its own side. This perhaps would appear 
a piece of boasting and vain-glory, but the 
* B.O.P.” friend who sits by my side tells 
me that if I do not chronicle my latest feat, 
he will, and therefore it is perhaps best that 
I should do it. 

My birthplace was Middleton-Cheney, in 
Northamptonshire, and I took an engagement 
at Manchester in 1887. I qualified by 
residence for Lancashire, and made my first 
appearance against the M.C.C. at Lord's on 
May 9, 1889. In that year, and in the 
“colt” match, Albert Ward came out, and 
our careers have run along the same lines, 
and throughout the whole time have been 
cementel by the closest friendship. Would 
that I could tell you of his triumphs instead 
of my own, for there are few better batsmen 
in the world than this hard-working member 
of the Northern team. 

From the day that I came out until now I 
have been one of the Lancashire bowlers, and 
my style is best described as an “easy ” one. 
When I bowl I take & short run, and the ball 
leaves my hand at a considerable height with 
a tremendous pitch upon it, and on a bumpy 
wicket no doubt my bowling often proves 
puzzling to the batsman. 

In 1893 my initial appearance for England 
against Australia was made at the Old Traf- 
ford Ground in Manchester, but the Colonial 
visitors have not been associated with the 
days when fortune has smiled upon me most 
of all. 

As to the history of memorable incidents, 
in August 1896, when playing against Surrey, 
the wicket of George Lohmann fell to a light- 
ning express that sent the ball 63 yards 
6 inches—a record that stands out by itself. 
Although it has never been my good luck to 
take all 10 wickets in an innings, yet against 
Yorkshire, at Huddersfield, in 1890, 9 wickets 
were obtained for 41 runs, and against Kent, 
at Old Trafford, in 1895, 9 men were got rid 
of for 62, and as the last man was unwell 
and not able to bat, practically the whole 
team fell victims to these balls. Three 
times in the last ten years it has been my 
good luck to get 15 wickets—in a match 
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shire in 1895, when I assisted Albert Ward 
to put up 111 for the last wicket at a time 
when runs were certainly urgently needed. 

Last year, for Lancashire, I took 108 
wickets at a cost of just over 19 runs, and I 
did very little beyond playing for my county. 
The most wickets that I have ever taken for 
the county in a single season was in 1895, 
when 182 victims were secured. In all first- 
class matches my best years were 1894-95, 
when I took over 200 wickets in first-class 
matches, Altogether in my career I have 
bowled, up to the end of 1899, 11,270°4 overs, 
3,878 maidens, and have secured 1,517 wickets 
at a cost of 16°49 runs each. 

There are not à great many fast bowlers 
in England nowadays, and among the 
amateurs probably Mr. C. J. Kortright is the 
fastest ; and depend upon it the young man 
will only become a good fast bowler after 
long months of steady practice and training, 
and, in addition to that, there must be plenty 
of strength about the body which will stand 
the vast amount of wear and tear. The 
requirements for the position are nerve and 
good temper, and a rare amount of courage, 
and every exponent of the art will readily 
admit this. Of course it is not helpful to 
one, unless naturally good-tempered, on a 
blazing hot day and with a perfect wicket, to 
find out that a catch has been dropped atter 
perhaps a partnership of one or two hundred, 
and to realise that the chance which you have 
been wishing for for hours has come and gone 
and been thrown away. Yet every player 
has that experience, and will have as long 
as the game lasts, and the only way is to 
grin and bear it, and to think that perhaps 
you have made blunders just in the same 
way, when you have been fielding; so I say 
" Never lose your temper, but just go on 
trying to get the man out as quickly as 
possible, and, depend upon it, ample apprecia- 
tion will come sooner or later." 

A large number of boys who bowl well at 
school go off when they rench the age of 
manhood, and no ore can quite understand 
the reason why. I have seen good bowling 
when I was at school, and when I played in 
my early days on the village green & large 
number of young people bowled remarkably 
well but with no system or method, aud 
having no regard whatever for the wear and 
tear involved in such efforts. It is a very good 
ruleto try and get to bowla ball quite straight, 
and to have a good length before thinking of 
pace, and with some this will be natural, but 


experience is the best teacher, and each sea- 
son will bring this in added quantities. 

On the vexed subject of“ break " one can- * 
pot say very much. The Essex bowler, , 
Young, does some very remarkable things with 
the ball, and does not know in the least 
how he brings them about. When we speak ,, 
of the break " we mean that instead of tho , 
ball continuing a straight line when it first 
touches the ground, it deviates from what is 
called the “line flight." When a right- 
handed bowler is bowling, the ball may turn 
inwards from the off stump to the leg stump, 
and that forms a “break back.“ A left- 
handed fast bowler will do exactly the same 
for the ordinary batsman by making the ball 
curve from the leg side to the off stump. 

There are few men in Englund to-day or, 
in the cricket world who have the power of 4 
varying the pace of the ball, and the habit is 
probably due mainly to a natural gift in that 
direction; but it may be acquired, and is " 
caused by the ball turning round as it Jeaves 
the hollow of the hand and passes from" 
between the fingers that hold it. The Hon. i 
and Rev. Edward Lyttelton, a member of 
the great Cambridge University team which! 
included the Steeles, Lytteltons, Studds, ! 
and the finest lot of cricketers ever turned * 
out by any University, and who is now the Ë 
headmaster of Haileybury College, says in“ 
a book on Cricket," which he issued a little“ 
while ago: Some years ago the statement ^ 
was reported to kave been made by Mr.” 
Spofforth himself to the effect that he 
habitually held the ball out according to the 
pace required—not loosely for the fast ball, 
and tightly for the slow, as might be con- - 
ceived, but in exactly the opposite way; for ~ 
a slow ball he would hold the ball resting - 
very loosely about the bottom of the fingers - 
so that it would not be carried forward for 
the whole time that the arm is swinging, but 
would be detached from the arm with ` 
maximum velocity and begin its flight 
deprived of the full impetus which it would 
gain if held more tightly. That is to say, 
the hand swings Just ns fast as usual, and 
the whole action is identically the same as 
that used for a fast ball; but owing to the 
ball being very loosely placed in the palm, 
the hand slips from under it just before the 
ordinary moment, with the result that the 
full violence of the swing is expended on the 
air, and not on the ball.” 

The fast bowler will have to remember 
that his most trying time will be when during 
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even then it will require practice in order 
that county form or first-class form can be 
arrived at. No bowler should try to make 
himself master of a delivery that will cause 
the ball to rise quickly and directly from the 
pitch, and the action should be very free, 
anything in the way of ugliness and of un- 
necessary “style” being very carefully 
avoided. It is very excellent to take a boy 
to watch a first-class bowler at Lord's or the 
Oval; but he should be warned against a 
mere imitation of style that will not help 
him one bit, but is in reality a very great 
hindrance. 

The young player may start with one 
accepted axiom, and that is, that mere pace 
is useless, and, besides that, pace comes with 
added experience, and each season will see 
an advance in this direction; only when 
ball after ball is straight and on the wicket 
should the young fellow endeavour to ac- 
quire break or speed. Then a lad or young 
man of sixteen or seventeen should carefully 
limit his bowling practice every day, and 
if he is very fast, and growing rapidly, half- 
an-hour is quite sullicient. As I have said, 


a very fine season he will have to bowl to 
batsman after batsman who have become 
what we cail “set.” Now, the chief con- 
sideration is what sort of a ball is likely to 
get him out. It is probably one that pitches 
well on the off stump and breaks away, but 
this is hardly within the fast bowler’s power. 
A ball that is a couple of feet wide of the 
stump will sometimes meet with success, 
but very often it may result in a boundary, 
and a yorker is most likely to be successful. 
If a yorker be bowled on the leg stump it in- 
variably puzzles the batsman, and very many 
wickets are obtained in this way. 

The great ambition of a very large number 
of boys is to bowl a good many maiden overs, 
and by this I mean five or six balls from 
which no runs will be secured, not even by 
anything in the way of extras. This is 
splendid when runs are to be kept down, but 
as a rule, it is the duty of a bowler to obtai: 
wickets, and therefore every effort should b. 
made to do this, especially in one-dny 
matches. 

A word as to practice. I have often see: 
good-hearted young fellows who are fas 


against Somerset in 1891, Sussex in 1894, 
and Nottinghamshire in 1895; and in the 
last engagement at Trent Bridge my hand 
was very bad, and it was a question whether 
I should play. However, it was just as well, 
as with four balls successively * Arthur 
Shrewsbury, J. A. Dixon, and C. W. Wright 
were got rid of. The first 5 wickets for 
Notts fell for 6 runs, and my own analysis 
read 9 overs, 4 maidens, 20 runs, and 8 
wickets. At Old Trafford, in 1894, I per- 
formed the “ hat trick " ; the victims were 
Somerset, and my figures came out in the 
second innings: 9 overs, 7 maidens, 10 runs, 
7 wickets. 

It is not fair to expect a fast bowler to be 
a very good bat, and it is my firm conviction 
that most men must take their choice 
between batting and bowling, and in the 
case of a fast bowler, if he aspires to excel 
in the other department of the game, it will 
be at the expense of his bowling. Not that 
he should not do his best when it is neces- 
sary, and the best thing I have done was to 
make 57 for Lancashire against Leicestcr- 


bowlers ever ready and willing to oblige 
some fellow member at the nets. Now, this 
is all very well for the batsman, but it is 
death to the prospects of the bowler if this is 
indulged in very frequently. Let us look at 
some of the objections to it. In the first 
pace, very likely the bowler will be very 
young as regards age, and not have acquired 
either maturity or strength, and therefore he 
will be injuring his prospects at a later 
period of his life. Then again, in addition to 
this, each successive batsman who coines 
along will have a different style, and will 
probably want an alteration and a variation 
in pace, and this again is fatal to a fast 
bowler, for method and accuracy and per- 
sverance for the adopted style is needed if 
ever the bowler is to achieve success. Any 
by who reads these lines and who is in 
earnest nbout the game should, if he has a 
piece of turf in a field attached to his house, 
practise by himself for about half-an-hour 
every day. Where there is a lawn or a 
zarden-ground, of course it will be possible in 
that; but, on the other hand, if these things 
are lacking, it will be a very easy matter 
perhaps to get a quiet regular practice, which 
I8 SO necessary. 

Some one would perhaps like to know how 
the field should be placed for a fast bowler, 
yet these lines have been written not so 
much for the aspirant for county form, but 
in the hopes that in some rural parts of the 
country, where there is no particular oppor- 
tunity for seeing first-class cricket, some of 
these hints put into practice may be found 
usefu.—that, at least, is the intention of the 
writer. 

And may I say that the game of cricket is 
a splendid one? It has taught me at any rate 
very much; and next to enabling one to have 
s healthy body, and give one a regular 
appetite for work, it is invaluable because 
(f the many qualities it brings out. For 
instance, no one can think of the present 
var and see the part that cricketers are playing 
init without thinking of longhoursspentunder 
ahot August sun at some ground like Lord’s, 
where the batsmen were masters of the situa- 
ton, and where the bowler and fieldsmen had 
simply to be on the qui rive hour after hour fcr 
chances that never seemed tocome. And here 
‘essons of smartness, and patience, and dis- 
eipline, and of good-temper have been learnt, 
which in the stronger and larger battle-tields 
of her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen 
have borne estimable results. I think of 
Lieutenant Milligan, whom we shall never 
se again, of Captain Meyrick, and of Captain 
Bovle, all valiant soldiers, who learnt their 
lessons on the cricket-tield; and then also of 
those who are living, of Major Poore, the friend 
and colleague of General Baden-Powell, of 
Mr. F. S. Jackson, of Mr. Foster, the doyen 
of Worcestershire, and of some nine or ten 
of the Hampshire „team, who owe very much 
of their efficiency on the battle-field to the 
training that they had on the cricket-field. 

Bovs, persevere and be noble in your work, 
shether it be in sport or play. and I am certain 
that you will find, as I have found, that cricket 
is a glorious game, and one which will bring 
you, as it has brought me, an added enthu- 
sasm with the years. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


SEPTEMBER. 
By Dn. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon 
Loft, Aviary, Rabbitry, and Garden. 


Tu Boy HiwsELF.—A reader cf ours feels certain 

that he has heart disease. It is a hundred to one 
he has nothing of the sort. Boys take queer fancies, 
I remember that when a professor. of ours ut the 
Aberdeen University was lecturing at some length on 
the symptoms and treatment of the various heart 
affections, at least onc-half the elass consulted him, and 
some felt downnglit ofended when told that there was 
nothing at all the matter with them. But A. R., our 
correspondent, should consult his own physician, just 
for the sake of quieteningg his mind. Pains about the 
Chest are usually muscular or nervous, or they may 
be due to what is called a stitch in the side, which is 
generally a kind of cramp. 

Nervousuess of many kinds is another complaint that 
I am very frequently quericd about. The question is 
often: “What sort o time shoud I take to cure 
nervousness 2" Some add: "I have consulted my 
father's physician, and he has only told ine not to trouble 
myself nor him, but go away and not think“; or words 
to that effect. Well, now. we hear à deal about the 
thousand ills that human beings nre heirs to, but 
ju liu from the letters I receive boys are heirs to at 
least ten thousand ailments. By this I don't mean vou 
to infer that bovs are noc human beings, because some 
are, and others have a good deal of themonkey in thea, 
and a spice of some one that Seotsmen den t eare to 
talk about on a dark night or on the Sabbath day. 
However, between you and me and the binnacle, the 
mixed boy generally makes the best man. My advice to 
All classes of boys is to forego thinking about their 
health entirely, but to obey all the rules of health 
nevertheless. 

September is with us once again : why not go in for 
laying upa store of strength for the ensuing winter ? 
Do you keep n note-book, my Jad? You are very 
foolish if you don't. Write this in it: The bey or man 
who does not rise and retire regular! y : does not sleep 
with his bedroom windows open all night; does not 
take a cold tub every morning all the year round: does 
not keep all he possibly can in the fresh air every hour 
of the day; does not ent in moderation and avoid 
tobacco and all excesses, cannot be well, and cannot 
expect to live either long or happily. 


Tre Povr, TRY RvcN.—You will be looking for winter 
eggs, by-and.by, Why, a new-Inid egg is worth three 
pence about Christmas time. But the job is to get one. 
You must have the proper breeds of fowls—Spanish, 
Andalusians, Minoreas, Hamburgs, ete.--and they 
should have been hatched carly in the season, so that 
they will soon commence Javing now. Tu keep fowls 
after their second season is far indeed from being 
economical. Fatten and sel; don't fatten and kill for 
your own table they are not good enough except for 
boarding-hon-es, asan od hen may be rather tougn 
for even young teeth. The oldest and toughest fowl 
ever I remember sitting down to was an albatross, 
far south of the Line, We couldn't get a goose. anda 
turkey wasn't to be had: and when somebody suz- 
gested an albatross he was higledas a genius, Well, 
tat bird was shot and skinued, and stuffed with all 
kinds of good. stufting, Including onions and sausages, 
oatmeal, and hov's lard, and even whole cocoa-nuts, 
without the shells -tlie beggar held such a lot, you 
know. Well, he took four hours to roast. Tiere was 
no dish big enough to hold him, so he was borne in on 
a tray and litter by two blucjackets, and when he was 
deposited on the table in front of the president vou 
should have seen our beaming faces all around. that 
mess-table, We had preserved potatoes and cabbage to 
flank this eagle of the oecan, and an immense plum- 
pudding was to follow. The Grace was solemnly said, 
though it was brief. Well, to have witnessed the 
struggles of our president as lie tried to cut a piece off 
the breast of that. bird would have brought tears to the 
eve: of a millers horse, He just succeeded in flood- 
ing all the table with juice and with greaseofa terribly 
fishy odour, then he sat down and ordered the bird to be 
taken away and carved outside. The steward returned 
in ten minutes. » Which we can't get through him no 
ow.“ he said. “Why that halbatross must be as hold 
nia boak, sir, and we ve been and broken three chisels 
over him and spoiled the doctor's ampertating knife.“ 
So the great bird was solemnly committed to the deep, 
after the ships mastiff bad tried in vain to dine off 
him. Many of eur older officers required brandy to 
keep them from fainting, We lad salt junk for the 
pièce de résistance, and then came the plum pudding. 
Once more our faeces fell, for some albatross fat had 
potluted it. and we went withont a Christmas dinner, 
Nomore nlbatross for me, thank you ! And [believe that 
all that varn of tlie * Ancient Mariner“ is dreams and 
imacination —not after shooting an albatross, but after 
trving to eat a bit of one. I guess this yarn is a 
digression ; but it is a true story of a tough fowl. 

To ensure ezga do not let your pullets be too fat: but 
they must hase soft food in the morning, and table- 
scraps and butchers’ meat (scraps) mineed, and a little 
grain at night, Green food, gravel, and water. Mind 
to keep birds that are moulting from draughts and 
Jeakage. 

Tur PiGk&oN Lorr.—Ju-t continue to weed out stock 
that it can be of no advantage to keep. The bad 
weather may commence as early as October, Rain, 
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at all events, will fall, and if your loft 1s not perfectly 
free from leakage, disease of many kinds may break out. 
We hear a great deal about the danger of draughts in 
pigeon lofts und in the houses of other pet stock ; but 
bad air is fur more productive of trouble than these are, 
Never keep your lofts damp or wet, but use your 
scraper well. and a little Izal. Rut cleanliness must 
be the base of all true disintection, Feed well. Plan 
out a new garden piseonry on paper, if you are lucky 
enough to have a garden and room for such a gigantic 
aviary. Ithink ] have often given plans for sucha 
bonme pizeonry in this same paper. and. boys who love 
birds could keep it so cican that they might read or 
study therein. 


THe AVIARY.—Iam writing all this in my summer 
camp by the sea, in which stands my caravan, my hut, 
and army tent. I have just come off a 309-tnile 
tour, and it is still the middle of June, With the 
man still singing not far off. and the larks bursting 
into song every now and then above my field, which is 
orange blue and erimson with wildtlotver:, I feel loth to 
look as far ahead as September, when birds will cense 
to sing, all save the coek-robin, who will take his 
perch once more on onr country-house gates and try 
with his soft sweet voice to brighten the fa’ o' the vear 
for us. But breeding is over now in your canary 
n vinries. and all vou have to do is to separate the sexes, 
teed rationally and keep your birdies clean, 


Tur RaAnnirav.—If you love your coneys you will 
continue to pay them every attention, and, if possible, 
let them have a run on the grass every day. Give 
no green food wet, The best grains are the cheapest, 
See to the bedding. Keep the little hay-rack filled with 
good stutf, and give now and then a mash. 

Rabbits soon begin to go bad if kept in a damp or 
unhealthy place. In the natural state they sleep in 
the dark every night, but it is always in a dry place. 
Then they are early up to court the morning sunshine 
and eat an eurly breakfast. Boys might learn a lesson 
from wild rabbits that could be usefully turned to 
account for either their rabbitry or themselves, 


THE GARDEN.— Plant greens, but don't forget that 
all vegetubles must have manure in plenty. Rough 
dry ground you have no present use for; it will help 
to kill weeds, Keep tlower-beds and borders extra clean, 
climbing greenery under control, and garden walks 
free from all kinds of growing veget ition, 
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OUR NOTE BOOK, 


“B.-P.” AT IT AGAIN! 


MAJOR GENERAL BADEN-POWELL was asked to write 
a few lines for a patriotic bazaar. He complied, and 
sent the following. which bv the kind permission of one 
of his friends we are enabled to offer to our readers ; 


Tell me not in accents dreary 
That you think bazaars a bore, 
That of crewel-work you're weary, 
And that teu-flglits you abhor. 


Cash is needful, cash is scanty, 

At our efforts do not growl; 

If iv can't be raised by fair meang, 
Must it not be got by foul? 


Wives of grent ones oft remind them 
They could make their wives a present, 
And departing leave behind them 
What to us is quite as pleasant: 


Sovereigns, which perhaps another, 
After counting up his store, 

Some morose and stingy brother, 
Secing him, adds something more, 


Let us then be up and spending, 
With a purse for such a day, 
And our wishes still extending, 
Learn to purchase and to pay! 


W RONGFELLOW, 


OUR LOCOMOTIVES. 


“How many locomotive engines are there in cur 
islands?“ Mr. G. A. Wade asks in tho. “ Railway 
Magazine,” and he forthwith proceeds to answer the 
question. At the end of 1898, the date of the last eom- 
plete return by the Board of Trade available, there 
were in existence and being used for working purposes 
of some kind on one or other of our railways in tlie 
United Kingdom no fewer than 19,825--16,870 in 
England. and Wales, 9,155 in Scotland, and 800 in. Ire- 
land. According to the writer of the article, if we take 
it that the average value of a locomotive engine, when 
new and of the best build, may be set dowu, in round 
fivures, at 3.0007, we shall not bea great way off the 
mark. And, that being accepted, all these engines are 
worth at least the enormous sum of 59,475, 0¼., or well 
on towards sixty millions sterling, 
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FrAGS.— You should read our articles on flags Mac.—You would hear of a suitable book by 'nquiring: 
in the November part for 1898. They were at any of the law-booksellers, The Scottish practice 
illustrated with a large coloured plate. Ves. differs from that of England. 
ts e redigi or SAYT at E Uer qe by G. JoNEs.—The sail would suit very well; but the size 
Réserve br teres Th i - e depends so much on the ballast that it is difficult to 
is den by all other Britiah 5 er say. If Dixon Kemp's * Manual of Boat Sailing” is 
iká Anly ral allowed to be 2a Se in in the Free Library have a look at it, or look at a few 

. 5 : real boats or photographs of them. and use your 


tidal waters by merchantmen and others not i d tad t " 
in the service of the Crown. White and blue e Better have too little sail than too 


are government“; red is * private," 

B. M. V. SECOLL.—1. Write to the Editor of “ The 
English Mechanic " : get a copy of the paper at a 
bookstall. 2. It might a little ; but porous pots are 
so cheap. 3. The sal-ammoniac is the first that 
requires renewal, 


! Z. Y. X.—You cannot transfer coloured prints 

— unless they are specially printed for the pur- 

E pose, Some such stuff as glacialine might 

possibly answer your purpose. Most artists’ 

colourmen have salnples of it on hand, 

E. WILson.—Yon have evidently not read the instruc. 
tions nor studied the diagrams carefully enough. The 
dimensions are given cn top of third column over fig. 
43. The proportions of the parts shown in section at 


NT C. F.—You would do all right if vou got there, 
and in your present position you might geta 
situation for a Voyage, and thus save your 


d passage-money. fig.44 must be kept to closely, If you have made the 

Norten to CONTIUBU'TORE,— A manuscripts intended PLATE.—We have published four different coloured plunger of same diameter as cylinder it will put all 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAVER should be addressed to the plates of birds’ eggs; but they are ail out of print. the rest of gear out of place, and you had better make 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name R. O.—Yes ; “ Silkworms," by E. A. Butler, price one another, The pipe, X, fitted with tap, is to discharge. 


all water from air chamber and upper valves when 
not in use, 


F. BURGE.— You can get n shilling book on sket«h- 
ing from Brodie & Middleton, of Long Acre, 


"ie addr ess Of the 3 8 MS sibi 1170 shilling, published by Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
n any accompanying eller 1 TITLE OF I K MS. Any bookseller can get it for vou. 

must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions wc. 

are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless C. SHEVPARD.--1, About sixteen. 2. Not as a rule ; 


stamps are sent to cover ostage, and the Editor cannot but there may be exceptional cases, 3. Not neces. : $ ‘ ; rape 

5 regarding 7 or hold himself in anu way sarily : but you must be quite sound and have perfect ec! ori of Long Acre, or almost any artists 

responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, eyesight. 4. There are more openings for advance- x 

though everucare is taken. The number of MSS, sent to ment in à large company than in a small one. CUTLER.—The crucible is lined with fire-clay, and the 

the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces- v. 4. Om. All you have to do is to write to the mould is of sand. 

sarily "lapse before their turn for consideration arrives, Secretary of the Admiralty, asking for Particulars of W. OASTLE.—Get the pamphlets on the Ardennes tour 
Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication the appointment ; and you will get them by return from the Great Hatata Railway. They will give 

of the monthly part containing them. The receipt of post you them for the asking * 

conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the. Trustees of b " dri ui 

the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at IR ee eee 

their discretion, to publish such works separately, | E 

Republication by authors on their own account must | E. ee ae b AAT e 

always be the subject of special arrangement before — 7 me, a Mia 


submitting their MSS.; and whenever any special value 
is put upon a MS. by the author th is fact must be clearly 
slated when sending in, or it cannot afterwards be 
recognised, 


To CORRESPONDENTS, — Replies to correspondents are 
not sent bu post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion —the sending of stamped and addressed. envelopes 
notwithstanding, 

Replies on all questions of anu general interest are given 
im these columns in due course. 

E. PATTERSON (Lucknow ).—]. Simply join the ter- 
minals we should think. 2. Soft iron core 71 in 
long. $ in. in diameter. made up of equal lengths of 
No. 22 iron wire; primary coil two layers No, 18 
d.c.c. about 3 1b. ; secondary coil 1} Ib. Nó. 36 double 
silk-coverel wire, 3. We know but little of these 
cells, but if they are fairly constant they will prob- 
ably do. Bunsen's or Daniel's nre more often em- 
ployed, we think, or Bi-chromate. The number 
depends so very much on the size of the secondary 
battery. You can allow one cell to cach two volts, 
4. There must be something wrong with the wire or 
lamp, as the current you mention is enormous for 
the purpose. Ofeourseit may be a very high voltage 
lamp. We recominend you simply to use another of 
much lower voltage, With respect to our remarks 
on tlie coil, we have left you alone as to construction, 
as you only ask for „dimensions.“ If you know 
nothing of the construction you should get some 
good book sav G, E. Bonney's book called “ Induc- 
tion Coils,” which costs three shillings, 

J. LEE.—The coin, if genuine, should be of brass, not 
of bronze. Its value depends entirely on its state of 
Preservation, and is not likely to exceed a shilling, 
Show it to the Curator of the Manchester Museum, 


MAGISTER (E. S. ). There are no supercargoes in 
these days, 
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Any Port in a Storm. 
(Drawn for the “ Bov's Qun Paper by GEORGE RANKIN.) 
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WILLIAM J. HYPPERBONE ; OR, THE WILL OF AN ECCENTRIC. 


By Jurres VERNE, 
Author of “ Captain Len Guy," “ Simon Hart," ete, ete. 
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. CHAPTER XXVII. —A SENSATION FOR THE “ TRIBUNE.” ) i 
Hes T. KyunLE, it will be remembered, " Chicago, 8.13, dates, so as to leave unaltered the times - 

was present in the telegraph-oftice at “ Kymbale, Olympia, Washington, nine by allowed the other players for their transit 
Olympia before noon on the 18th of June five and four, South Dakota, Yankton.— from place to place. 
had become a thing of the past. He was at  "Tonwpnock," The reporter. in-chief of the " Tribune" . 
his post, knocked up with fatigue, exhausted could have little to complain of in this last z 
in mind and body; and how could it be So the spin had been kept for the 18th of 


spin. He was not obliged to return through 
a well-known portion of the States, but 
could traverse a region new for him on 
his way to South Dakota. 
But it should be remarked that Harris 
T. Kymbale in taking possession of the 
thirty-ninth square was behind XKZ in 
Minnesota, Max Real in Pennsylvania, 
and Lizzie Wag in Virginia. He was in 
the fourth place, in front of Commodore - 
Urrican, who was in Wisconsin awaiting 
his approaching departure. Hermann 
Titbury was safe in Louisiana for the 
next twenty-eight days, and Tom Crabbe 
was doomed to grow rusty in prison at 
St. Louis until the end of the match, if » 
none of the others came to his rescue. 
Harris T. Kymbale recovered, it need 
hardly be said, all his confidence in his . 
final success, and was even more certain 
of it than ever, as were also his parti- » 
sans. Three stones of stumbling there 
were still on his road: the labyrinth of 
Nebraska, through which he had already + 
passed, the prison of St. Louis, and » 
Death Valley. But of these three dangers, : 
one menaced XKZ, and two menaced | 
Lizzie Wag and Max Real. The two, 
spins the reporter had to dread were that | 
of the twelve, which would send him to | 
Nebraska, and that of the ten doubled, 
which would send him to pay his respects, 
to Tom Crabbe in tbe prison of Missouri. 
Although he had from the 18th of June | 
to the 2nd of July to get to South 
Dakota, Harris T. Kymbale would not , 
lose a day. Without waiting this time. 
for the route, which the obliging Bick 
horn would doubtless send him at, 
Olympia, he arranged a very satisfactory. 
one for himself. | 
South Dakota and North Dakota are 
separated from Washington by the two 
States of Idaho and Montana. In cross- 
ing Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, and Idaho, the Northern Pacific 
puts Chicago, and consequently New 
York, in direct communication with 
Olympia. From Olympia to Fargo on the, 
eastern frontier of North Dakota is a 
distance of 1,300 miles, and from Fargo. 
to Yankton in the south of South Dakota 
is another 400— 1,700 miles in all. | 
In ordinary work it is no rare thing. 
for the American trains to run a thousand 
miles in thirty-two hours, and some ot 
them do the distance in twenty-four 
hours. But here Harris T. Kymbale had 
to reckon with the crossing of the Rocky 
Mountains, and to admit the possibility 
of long delays; besides, he could easily 
spend his leisure at Yankton while wait- 
ing for the arrival of the next telegram 
on the 2nd of July. And so ho very 
wisely decided to leave Olympia next 
day. 


i 


On the Gangway of his Car. 


otherwise after this marvellous performance June, although it might have taken place 
of the professional cyclists, Will Stanton and 


two days before, owing to Hermann Titbury 
Robert Flock? He had just had time to say being stopped at New Orleans, where he had 
Here!“ when he fell unconscious on to a seat. to remain at the rate of two hundred dollars a 

A few minutes later he had revived, after day at the Excelsior Hotel. It had appeared 
a dose of his customary reviver, and read the reasonable to Tornbrock and the members of 
telegram: the Eccentric Club to make no change in the 


"Tribune," to the great satisfaction of its 
readers. 

Leaving Olympia, the train ran to the 
north-east towards Tacoma, and then south- 
east through the chain of the Cascade 
Mountains by  Ellensburgh and Paxo 
Junction, where it crossed the Columbia 
River. 

Standing on the gangway of his car, he 
viewed this marvellous country, of which the 
scenery changed at every telegraph-post, 
across the deep gorges through which 
foamed the tumultuous creeks of the 
Cascade Mountains, and farther on where, 
leaving Mount Stuart to the north, the train 
skirted the Columbia, which flows from 
north to south, to the elbow where it turns 
to join the Pacific and form the southern 
frontier of Washington. 

Idaho, which belongs to the basin of the 
Columbia and abuts on the north on the 
Canadian Dominion, is still as rich in forests 
and pasturages as it was before the working 
of its placers. Its capital, Boisé City, on 
the river of that name, is a town of 2,300 
people, and its metropolis, Idaho City, on an 
afluent of the Snake, commands the 
southern portion of this district. There the 
Chinese form a considerable part of the 
population, as do also the Mormons, who 
are not admitted as electors until they have 
renounced their customs of polygamy. 

Beyond Idaho, in Montana, through the 
indescribable region of the Rockies, Harris 
T. Kymbale found more to astonish him, 
ilthough his eyes might have been surfcited 
with the natural beauties of the sierras of 
New Mexico and Washington. Among the 
ravines and gorges of this State, for which 
meridians and parallels serve as geodetic 
boundaries, there run towards the north 
thousands of rios, creeks, rivers, watering 
"ast pasturages favourable for the raising of 
attle, which with its mines are its chief 
*eglth, the climate being too rigorous for 
agriculture. 

After passing Charles Fork River and the 
ugh peaks of Wiessner and Stevens, and 
then Eagle Peaks, which overlook them, the 
ine descends towards Helena, the capital 
£ Idaho. This is a mountainous country, 
znd assuredly it required the audacious 
nius of the Americans to make a railroad 
nthis region. Unfortunately, the weather 
vas not favourable. The sky was lowering, 
the electric tension of the atmosphere con- 
tnued to increase for twenty-four hours. 
Heavy clouds were rising from the horizon, 
md Harris T. Kymbale was to witness the 
ievelopment of one of those terrible storms 
*hiceh are so grand 
‘ountries. 

The storm soon assumed terrible propor- 
tens—one of those blizzards which blockade 
he inhabitants in their houses. ‘The 
tavellers were not free from anxiety, 
ithough the trains even at full speed are 
zenerally little exposed, the rails acting a; 
conductors. But the frequency of the 
"ashes, from second to second, the crashing 
(d roaring of the thunder, repeated by the 
‘hoes in interminable rollings, the lightning 
triking the rocks and trees along the rond, 
the detached masses leaping down in formid- 
ible avalanches, the scared animals, buffalo, 
ker, prongbuck, b'ack bear, fleeing from all 
tarts, formed an incomparable spectacle 
which the passengers could enjoy during the 
iternoon of the 20th. | 

And then it vas that the reporter of the 
"Tritune ” had not only the opportunity of 
ending his newspaper a most unexpected 
observation, but at the same time of record- 
ng a singular discovery regarding the 
xology of the Rockies. 

About five o'clock the train was slowly 
mounting a steep bank in the height of the 
zorm. Harris T. Kymbale was outside on 
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the gangway, while his companions re- 
mained inside on the seats of the car. At 


this moment he noticed a superb bear 


walking on its hind legs, troubled, no doubt, 
by this strife of the elements, which 
impresses animals so vividly. And the 
plantigrade, blinded by a brilliant flash, 
raised his right paw to his forehead and 
drew it across. 

“A bear making the sign of the cross!” 
exclaimed Harris T. Kymbale. “It is not 
possible! My eyes must have deceived me!“ 

No, they had not deceived him, and 
several times amid the blinding flashes he 
saw the bear making the sign with every 
token of terror. 

Then the train arrived at the summit of 
the ascent, increased in speed, and soon left 
the bear behind. 


Taper. 
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the Flatheads, Gros- Ventres, Blackfeet, Crows, 
Cheyennes, Modocs, and Assiniboines, now 
relegated to different reservations, whose 
neighbourhood is a constant source of com- 
plaint among the whites. 

The railroad, running  south.east by 
Bozeman, strikes the Yellowstone River at 
Livingstone and passes from Montana into 
North Dakota at the 104th degree of west 
longitude. It crosses the Missouri at 
Bismarck, the capital of the State, and 
farther east reaches Jamestown, on the 
James River, where Harris T. Kymbale 
might have changed for the branch which 
runs off south of Yankton. But for some 
whim of his own he went on by Valley City 
and Casselton to Fargo, where he arrived on 
the 23rd, in the morning, on the western 
frontier of Minnesota. 


A bear making the sign of the cross! 


Immediately the reporter made this entry 
in his note-book : 

"Grizzly, new species of plantigrade. 
Makes the sign of the cross during storms. 
Name it, for the fauna of the Rockies, Ursus 
christianus." And this note, amplified, fig. 
ured in the letter he sent from Helena next 
day to the Tribune." 

Helena, situated at an altitude of 6,000 feet 
on the eustern slope of the Rockies, on the 
bank of a tributary torrent of the Missouri, 
forms a vast emporium for the mining 
products of the region, and contains from 
fourteen to fifteen thousand inhabitants. 
The Northern Pacific train stays there but a 
couple of hours, and then descends towards 
the plains furrowed by the course of the 
Yellowstone and its numerous affluents. 

This country was formerly frequented by 


It was in this State, after the spin of thc 
teetotum on the 10th, that that fantastic 
individual, XKZ, was waiting at St. Paul, the 
capital. for the spin on the 24th, which would 
send him—to what square? Doubtless near 
the end, if not to the end —which, in spite of 
all his confidence, made the reporter of the 
„Tribune“ most uneasy. 

He spent the 23rd at Fargo without 
making himself known. Perhaps, yielding to 
his tourist proclivities, he would have visitcd 
the few villages on the left bank of the Red 
River and those on the other bank, if an 
unexpected incident had not led him to 
change his plans. 

While he was walking in the afternoon in 
ihe environs of the little town, he was 
accosted by an individual, assuredly 
American, of about fifty, medium height, 
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sharp nose, blinking eyes, and not very 
prepossessing. | 

"Sir," said the man, *if Iam not mis- 
taken, I saw you alight this morning from 
the Northern Pacific train.” 

"Quite so, sir,“ replied 
Kymbale. 

"My name is Horgarth, Len Horgarth, 
Len William Horgarth.” 


Harris T. 
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„Madame?“ 

"Be it so; they can do 
Here her presence is 
divorce her ——”’ 

* To divorce her, Mr. Horgarth ?” 

“Undoubtedly, and I will undertake all 
the formalities for your divorce." 

“ But to be divorced you must be married, 
and, believe me, I am not.” 


without her. 
not necessary —to 


There was no one on the engine.” 


* Well, Mr. Len William Horgarth, what 
do you want with me, if you please?“ 

“Tt is probable that you are going to 
Yankton? " was the reply. 

* Just so—to Yankton.” 

Then allow me to offer you my services." 

“ Your services? And what for?” 

"A simple question, to begin with, sir. 
You have come alone ? " 

“Alone?” replied Harris T. Kymbale, 
somewhat surprised. “ Yes, alone." 

" Madame does not accompany you?” 


“ You are not married, and you are going 
to Yankton?” exclaimed Len Horgarth, 
who seemed extremely surprised. 

"Ah! Who are you, then, Mr. Hor- 
garth?” 

"I am an inquiry agent and witness in 
divorce cases." 

“Then I am sorry that your services are 
ad use to me," said Harris T. Kym- 

ale. 


The reporter need not have been astonished 


at the proposals of the worthy Len William 


Inmw mmis 


Horgarth. If in 
common that passengers can be greeted 
with. * Chicago, ten minutes to stop, time 


Ilinois divorces are so : 


for divorce," it is stil necessary for the 


rupture of marriage to be surrounded with 
certain guarantees. But in South Dakota 
it is different. 


This is pre-eminently the : 


country of divorces, it being only necessary : 


for you to affirm by a witness that you have 
been domiciled there for six months to 


E benefit by its advantages. | 
Hence this profession of inquiry agent 


and witness at the disposal of the law- 
yers. "They pick up the client, witness 
in his favour, furnish him with a substi- 


short, all the facilities imaginable. But 
Yankton in the record of matrimonial 
demolition. 


you are not married." 


bale, “for I should have an excellent 


not fail to be there to-morrow before 


meeting that is to be held there." 

* A meeting— what about?“ 

“To demand that the delays of domi- 
cile should be reduced to three months, 
as in the State of Oklahoma, which has 
been an unfortunate competition for us. 
This meeting will be presided over by 
the Honourable Mr. Heldreth." 

* Indeed, Mr. Horgarth! And who i: 
this Mr. Heldreth ? ” 

* A respectable commercial man who 
has already been divorced seventeen 
times—and has not yet finished, it is 
said ! " 

* Mr. Horgarth, I shall not fail to be 
at Yankton in useful time." 

“I will leave you then, sir, putting 
myself at your disposal for the future." 

“That is understood, Mr. Horgarth, 
and I will carefully make a note of sc 
obliging an offer." 
pen." 

* As you say, Mr. Horgarth," replied 
Harris T. Kymbale. 

And he took his leave, did this worthy 
witness and inquiry agent for Dakotan 
solicitors. It remained to be seen if thc 
meeting presided over by the Honourable 
Mr. Heldreth would obtain the invaluable 
privileges in which Oklahoma rejoiced. 

At six o'clock the following morning 
the reporter of the Tribune” entered 
the train for South Dakota. 

There is rather a complicated net- 


miles between f'argo and Yankton, and 
he was sure of being there before thc 
time of the meeting. 

By good chance the last section of thc 
line between Medary and Sioux Falls 
City had just been finished, and was to 
beopened that very day. Sothat Harris 
T. Kymbale would not be under the 
necessity of doing by coach or on horse- 
back a portion of the journey, as he had had 
to do in New Mexico and California. 

It was about eleven o'clock when the train 
stopped near the little town of Medary on 
the bank of the Big Sioux River, and he saw 
all the passengers get out. 

Addressing himself to the porter on the 
platform of the station, he said to him: 

“ Does the train stop here?“ 

* Yes, here," said the porter. 


“Is it not to-day that they open the sec- 


tion between Medary and Sioux Falls City?“ 


tute, if he does not come in person and : 
prefers to operate by procuration— in : 


Sioux Falls is even more advanced than . 
** Well, sir," added Mr. Horgarth very | 
obligingly, “I am infinitely sorry that 
And soam I," replied Harris T. Kym- + 


opportunity of annulling my marriage." : 
* But if you are going to Yankton, do : 


three o'clock, so as to be present at à 


* One never knows when it may hap-: 


work of railways between the two States.. 
But there are only two hundred and fifty . 


“No, sir." 

“When, then?“ 

“To-morrow.” 

This was rather annoying to Harris T. 

, kymbale, for the two stations are separated 
ay some sixty miles, and if he took a vehicle 
ie would arrive too late to be present at the 
meeting. 

Just then he noticed in the station a train 
zeparing— to start in the direction of 
yankton. 

“And this train?“ 

„Oh, this train -—" 
zneular tone. 

"Is it going to start ? ” 

“Yes, at 12.13.“ 

"For Yankton?” 

"Oh! Yankton——”’ replied the porter 
"ith a toss of his head. 

But at this moment the man was called by 

ie station-master, and could not finish his 

«ply to the reporter. 

[he train was not a passenger train, and 

was composed of two luggage vans, drawn 
san engine which seemed to have steam up. 

"My word!” said Harris T. Kymbale to 

imself. * Here is the very thing for me. 

nev are not going to open the line till to. 
wrrow. A goods train will do just as well 
take me from Medary to Sioux Falls City. 


said the porter in a 


ov don't mean to say you ever lost a 
boat?" 
‘What, you never heard of the old Granta 
dour famous shipwreck ?—but I suppose 
was before our sailing days together. The 
anta was my first boat,” continued the 
pper, settling himself into an armchair. 
she was old but not ugly—very far from 
and she could travel! When I first set 
5 upon her she was looking particularly 
mivating in a new coat of paint, and I was 
smitten that I bought her then and 
«te. She turned out to be not exactly water- 
“of, but we had some very good fun out of 
t: and with the aid of a handbook and the 
‘np we picked up the rudiments of sailing. 
was a clincher-built boat of about three 
as. with a prodigious bowsprit, and an 
ormous counter. Her rudder was almost 
the middle of her, and she was the quickest 
ag in stays or in coming to the wind I was 
t aboard of. Why, I remember once sailing 
ana very narrow dyke in that boat, with 
» wind right aft, and when we put the 
m hard down, instead of charging the 
ak as we expected, she flew round head 
wind, her bowsprit sweeping the grass 
an on one bank, and her counter laying it 
.the other. You won't often find a boat 
st will do that!?“ 
We were all quite certain that you 
aldn’t, and Blades said that kind of craft 
* uncanny, and only fitted for inland navi- 
“on, where you could get out and hold her. 
“Icean show anyone the place who cares to 
and see it," said the Skipper severely. 
well. after a season or two," he continued, 
*esettled thatthe Granta wanted more free- 
"rd and a cabin; so I took her up the 
T some fifty miles inland, hauled her 
~ and stowed her in a cart-shed at home. 
-=n I made measurements, and drew plans, 
^| ealled in Trout, the local carpenter. 
wut was what I suppose you would call a 


| 

| 
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If I can get into one of those vans without 
being seen, I can explain matters when I get 
out." 

And the confident reporter made no doubt 
that they would receive with perfect coin- 
plaisance the explanations he would give as 
to being one of the celebrated players in the 
Hypperbone match, and offered to pay the 
price of this irregular trip. 

His plan was favoured by the railway 
station being deserted at the time. All the 
travellers appeared to have been in a hurry 
to leaveit. Nota porter wason the platform. 
There were only the driver and stoker on the 
engine, engaged in shovelling the coals into 
the fire-box. ö 

Without being seen, Harris T. Kymbale 
was able to slip into a van, hide himself in a 
corner, and wait for the departure. 

At thirteen minutes past twelve the train 
started with an unusual jerk. 

Ten minutes elapsed, during which the 
speed continued to increase until it became 
excessive. 

It was curious that when the train ran 
through the stations the driver did not 
whistle. 

Harris T. Kymbale got up and looked 
through a little grated window in front of the 
vau. 

(To be continued.) 
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general practitioner in his trade, but he had 
never done any boat-building before, and the 
anatomy of a boat was strange to him. His 
opinion was that it was a big job; but he 
said that he would do his best. and that a 
man couldn't do more. With that we fell 
to. and the work of destruction began." 

" Destruction !’* echoed Blades. “I say, 
you fellows, 1 see now why we never heard of 
the Skipper's shipwreex ; it was a shipwreck 
on dry land—I should say in a cart-shed. 
The Skipper tock his ship to pieces, and 
couldn't put her together again.” 

Here the proceedings were slightly inter- 
rupted by the Skipper putting a cushion on 
Blades’ head — Blades wis on the sofa—and 
sitting on it. Order having been restored, 
the Skipper continued as follows: 

Destruction in this case was the neces- 
sary precursorof construction" (^ Hear, hear,” 
“Fine phrase," and other interruption. 
which was immediately suppressed). ‘ We 
tore up the decks, took out the deck-beams, 
and then removed all the seats and lockers, 
and other inside fittings. It was nice, easy 
work, and went forward grandly; in a day or 
two the ship was completely gutted - bare 
from stem to stern. Now for the first time 
we began to realise what we had under- 
taken. I was young and enthusiastic in 
those days—as young as someof you are now, 
but perhaps more enthusiastic "" (dissent and 
interruption); “and yet I was fairly frightened 
when I thought of what had to be done before 
the Granta could go afloat again. As for 
poor Trout, he was like a man who had 
committed a crime, and had it on his con- 
science. He went about muttering and 
shaking his head, and a horrible fascination 
seemed to chain him to the spot where his 
victim lay. Even during his dinner-hour I 
used to tind him hovering round the boat, or 


what was left: of her, nibbling at his bread. 


and cheese the while. 


There was no one on the engine, which 
was belching out clouds of smoke and steam 
—-no driver, no stoker. 

“What does this mean?“ asked the alert 
reporter. Have they both fallen off—or 
has this wretched engine run away from the 
Station, like a horse from his stable 2“ 

Suddenly he uttered a erv of horror. On 
the same line, about two hundred yards in 
front, appeared another train coming in the 
opposite direction at equal speed. 

A few seconds afterwards there was a 
frightful collison. The two locomotives were 
telescoped with indescribable violence, smash- 
ing up the vans one against the other; and 
with a fearful explosion the two boilers flew 
in fragments into space. 

And then, amid the noise of the explosion, 
came the excited cheering of thousands of 
people, mussed on each side of the line at a 
safe distance from the scene of collision. 

It was for the benetit of these spectators 
that this thrilling. spectacle had been ar- 
ranged at their expense, the meeting of two 
trains hurled against each other at full speed 
—a spectacle truly American if there ever 
was one. 

And that is how the line of railroad was 
inaugurated between Medary and Sioux Falls 
City. 


“GRANTA.” 


“ To add to our discomfiture, the family 
generally, who had taken little interest in our 
doings so far, chose this particular time to 
come down and ‘inspect progress,’ as they 
pleasantly called it, and to ask idiotie ques- 
tions. They wanted to know why we were 
doing it; whether we were taking care of the 
pieces we had taken out, and should we 
really remember where they all went when 
we caine to put them back again; did we 
mean to go on the sea in the boat when we 
had finished ? 

“This was bad enough, but was not the 
worst. Oneday old Aunt Martha came down 
with her skirts tucked up, and after looking 
at the boat and us from a safe distance, ao 
as to run no risk of soiling herself, told us 
that we reminded her of children taking a 
toy to pieces, to see what the inside was 
made of. From that moment we made up 
our minds to rebuild the beat, even if it 
should take us years to do; and Trout 
henceforth went about his work with a dogged 
determination of manner, and every stroke 
of his hammer rang with steady purpose.” 

"I say, Skipper," Bob broke in, * hurry up 
and get your ship afloat again, and get ship- 
wrecked, or we shall have to adjourn. We 
can't sit up all night." 

Jou can't expect me to go to sea without 
any decks, and I'm getting along as fast as I 
can. I'm not going to tell you how we drove 
every nail. Trout and I worked away most 
of the winter and spring, and before suminer 
was fairly upon us we had got over the worst 
of the job. The Granta had been risen upon 
two planks, redecked, and a cabin built into 
her. Of course all this wasn't done quite so 
easily as it sounds in the telling of it. All 
sorts of ditliculties cropped up, but in one 
way or another we got over them all. I 
remember—I say, have any of you fellows 
ever had anything to do with Stockholm tar ? 
— you haven't ?—well, my advice is—don't. 
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Somewhere or other I had heard, or read, 
that Stockholm tar was a good thing for 
coating the inside of old boats; so we got 
some, and laid a coat on right through, and 
voted it splendid stuff. It was so thick and 
sticky, we were sure no water would ever find 
its way through ; and the look of it didn't 
matter, as we were going to line the boat 
with light stuff inside. 

“ Well, day after day went by, but every 
morning Trout reported in his most solemn 
manner that the tar was not dry yet. After 
a week the situation became serious; and 
we decided that we must go to work inside 
the boat, and ignore the tar. But the tar 
would not be ignored. It stuck to our 
clothes and persons, to our tools, and 
smeared itself all over the clean wood of our 
new fittings; we got it on our shoes, and 


sarried it about everywhere—there were 
traces of it even on our smart new decks. 
Trout, working one day, with his head and 
shoulders in the very confined space of our 
forepeak, got stuck by his hair, and only got 
clear by going hard astern, and leaving some 
of his scalp on the boat's side. Even after 
a change of clothes and a tub, the odour 
would still hang about me, and the family 
used to be ulways sniffing and holding their 
noses when I was about. No, I can't recom- 
mend Stockholm tar!“ 

“ I should think that's the stuff Brer Fox 
used when he made the Tar-Baby,” said 
Billy. 

“ Then the rudder gave us a great deal of 
trouble," pursued the Skipper. We had got 
the new decks in before it occurred to us 
that, to lengthen the rudder-head, so as to 
bring it above the deck, we must take the 
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rudder out; and, as the boat was standing 
on blocks only six inches above the floor of 
the shed, the only way to do this was to lift 
the stern up high enough for the rudder-head to 
drop out of the trunk. With the aid of a 
screw-jack we got over that difliculty, but 
the next one fairly overcame us. We were 
going to pay the seams in the deck with 
marine glue; and we started on the job one 
morning with all the ardour of novices. We 
had a nice long-lipped ladle—quite the 
proper thing; and we set up an oil-stove, and 
melted the glue just alongside. You need to 
do that because marine glue cools rather 
rapidly —it cooled our ardour almost as soon. 
It ran everywhere except into the seams. 
Poor Trout was in agonies as he saw it 
trickling, like a miniature flow of lava, over 
the new decks. It collected in little pools, 
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and petrified; and when scraped off with a 
chisel left inky-looking stains. If any of you 
fellows ever come to use marine glue, be 
careful where you sit. Don’t sit on a newly 
run seam, or on a coagulating puddle of it. 
This is the simplest way of becoming so 
attached to one spot that you cannot tear 
yourself away.” 

“The Skipper has evidently been the 
victim of an unfortunate attachment him- 
self, and is cynical," suggested Blades. 

“I admit the soft impeachment,” said the 
Skipper, heaving a dramatic sigh. “ We 
worked very hard at that marine glue— 
worked overtime, I may say; and it was only 
with the gathering darkness that we laid 
down our tools - I should say our ladle—and 
acknowledged ourselves beaten. Our new 
decks, laid with narrow planks of clean pine, 
were completely spoilt as far as appearance 


went; they might as well have been laid with 
matchboarding, as "Trout pathetically ob- 
served. We couldn't get over this difficulty, 
so we cireumvented it, by stretching stout : 
calico over the decks, and painting it. I 
made up my mind to learn the secret of the 
marine-glue business before the next winter. 
and to try again; but, sad to say, the old 
boat was never to see another season, though 
we little thought it then. 

“The Granta was now practically finished, 
and ready for launching; so we got her on to 
a low trolley which Trout had made, and took 
her down to the water, accompanied by a 
motley crowd, and followed by all the children 
in the place. Tew people in our inland town 
had practical knowledge of anything bigger 
than a row-boat; but this did not save us . 
from an overpowering amount of advice as to 
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how to launch a small yacht. Launch her we 
did, though—not with the advice, butin spite 
of it-- which does us credit." ; 
We gave the Skipper a cheer to celebrate ` 
the launching, and to vent our pent-up. 
feelings, now that we at last saw—figura-: 
tively —blue water ahead. The cheer was so, 
unanimous and hearty that it brought up the à 
Skipper's landlady. 
“ Beggin’ your pardin, sir, but Mr. Thomp- | 
son upstairs has just rung his bell sometbin' * 
frantic; and he's been callin’ over the. 
banisters that he'll give a week's notice if the ' 
'ouse ain't kept quieter like; and indeed it 
ain't respectable— we shall be ‘avin’ the! 
plice round if you young gen'lemen go, 
shoutin' like that agen." l 
The Skipper, looking rather foolish, pro- 
tested that he had not uttered a sound, and 
added something about ‘boys would be boys." 
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„He's been telling us an intolerably long 
sarn, Mrs. Prosser,” Blades explained; “and 
:hough he's only just finished what you may 
call the preamble, our relief was so great that 
ve had to give it expression." 

"Amble indeed! it' more than amblin' 
you've been; you might have been gallopin' 
~over the tables and chairs by the sound of 
i. Ah, Mr. Blades, I always knows when I 
se you come into the 'all that there's goin’ 
to be an upset in the 'ouse. Don't you go 
pokin’ none of your fun at me. Amblin' 
andeed !" And with that Mrs. Prosser 
swept out of the room, bristling with indig- 
nation. 

“I shall have to bind you fellows over to 
oe of geod behaviour,” the Skipper said, 
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after a solemn silence of a minute or two. 
„What on earth did you want to shout like 
that for ?—you'll be getting me into trouble. 
Well, to get on with the story —“ 

“Compress yourself within 
limits, Skipper,” urged Bob. 

“No our boat was launched; and the 
arduous task we had set ourselves was an 
accomplished fact. We had stuck to the 
work through thick and thin- -" 

“I should think you had!” exclaimed 
Blades. Amateur boat-building seems a 
sticky business altogether." 

» would punch your head, Blades, only I 
suspect there's a hollow ring about it, and it 
would make too much noise. Do let me get 
on with the yarn. It took us two or three 
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weeks, after the boat was in the water, to fit 
out, and get everything ready for a cruise; 
but at last, one fine morning, we up anchor 
—or rather pulled our mooring-stakes out of 
the bank—bade Trout and a few admiring 
spectators farewell, and were off down 
stream. The ship's company comprised 
myself; Syntax, who was mate and did the 
cooking; and Spot, the ship’s dog, who did 
nothing in particular, and was always getting 
in the way, especially at critical times. He 
had a genius for obstruction which would 
have done credit to an Irish member. Poor 
old fellow! he was sometimes treated with 
scant courtesy, but no cruise would have 
been complete without him, and he came 
as a matter of course.” 
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AN EPISODE IN THE 


1 Valvee Chapparal was a somewhat 

thickly wooded stretch of land, and as 
they entered it Ainger called to Gomez to 
ride nearer them. 

Lucky we're not likely to be attacked,” 
de said carclessly; it's a nasty-looking 
place.” 

No fear attack. said Gomez confidently ; 
“at scarcely were the words out of his 
south than a rifle spoke, and with a cry of 
' Sanctissima ! ' Gomez fell from his horse. 

The next moment thev were surrounded 
zy half a score of scoundrelly looking ent- 
‘throats, seized, and dragged from their horses 
"fore they could make an effort at self- 
iefence. 

The man whom they knew as José then 
zidressed them, quite in the orthodox style 
of the** swell" highwayman. I ant grieved 
«yond measure, seünors, but you have a 
ittle piece of paper about you which I have 
.fancy for." 

" You may search us," said Ainger in- 
ignantly. I suppose it's greenbacks you're 
er. 

" We will call it that, if you like, señor. 
iere, Fedro, Carlos, quick now!“ 

In a tri. their pockets were emptied, 
neir boots pulled off and examined, their 

-Xhes torn open and felt, the linings of 
zeir hats, the barrels of their revolvers, the 
:ddles of their horses. Beyond, as Fred 
id said, a few greenbacks and some un- 
aportant letters, not a scrap of paper was 
be found. 

“Which of you has the cheque on the 
‘in Antonio bank? asked José menacingly, 
is former grand air entirely dropped. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” said Wallace 
almly. It would have saved a lot of 
‘sable if you'd said so nt once. Neither of 
has got it. We were to carry it, but at 
se very last moment a change was made, 
-d it was given to some one else." 

The chorus of curses that greeted this 
teech was all the deeper from the con- 

cuon that the young Englishman was 
„ling the truth. 
"Who then has it? 
:outed José. 
"You've no right to ask that," broke in 
inger angrily. ‘You don't know the 
ames of everyone at Santander. If I must 
-ll you, he started shortly before we did, 
~d if you haven't stopped him Å 
"You must have missed him,” put in 
Vallace genially. 

The robbers consulted together; then one 
£ them approached the still prostrate 
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A USEFUL TRAITOR: 


By WALTER RICHARDS. 


CHAPTER III. 


Gomez anl, pretending to kick him, said 
something in a low voice. Gomez sat up 
and replied, evidently in amazement. 

“I hope you haven't hurt poor Gomez," 
said Wallace with concern; “he’s been so 
anxious all along thinking we had the 
cheque, and somehow we never told him of 
the change." 

There was another road from Santander 
to San Antonio which ran nearly parallel to, 
and not very distant from, the one they 
were on, and the robbers evidently thought 
it might be well to try this. José resumed 
his lofty mien. 

" We are soldiers, senors, and have some- 
times painful duties to perform. Believe me 
this has been one of them. Will you give 
me vour word not to leave here for another 
two hours?“ 

* Certainly." 

“In that case permit me to release you 
and restore your belongings. Adios, senors, 
and once more a thousand pardons.” 

As the disappointed troop galloped off, the 
friends breathed sighs of relief. Not badly 
hurt, I hope, Gomez ? " inquired Wallace. 

* No, senor, I tank you, only stunned. My 
rascal horse! But, what surprise, señor ! ” 

* Yes, lucky, isn’t it, Gomez?“ 

When thetwo hours had elapsed they rode 
off, telling Gomez to ride in front. That 
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night they slept al fresco, and it so happened 
that when Fred was asleep, Wallace was 
awake, and vice versá. By noon the next 
day they entered the long avenue which 
marks the approach to San Antonio. Here 
they stopped. 

„May I trouble you for your poncho, 
Gomez ? ” said Wallace. 

* My poncho, señor!” 

" Yes, look sharp. That's it. 
shooter handy, Fred." 

And with a stroke of his knife Wallace 
cut open a slit that had been sewn over in 
the blanket-like garment, and from it ex- 
tracted — the cheque ! 

„The Defence Committee are under great 
obligations to you, Mr. Gomez, for having 
carried this so safely. And by way of 
reward I will give you this piece of advice. 
Go! and if you show your face again near 
Santander I promise you, in addition, your 
choice of rope or bullet. Quick! off you 
go!" And with a ferocious scowl, which 
yet had something of admiration in it, Gomez 
went. 

“After all,“ said Fred, when, having 
returned with the coin and the escort, they 
narrated their adventures to Dr. Harding, 
“after all, one can make cven a traitor useful 
sometimes.” 
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was very far from being content. In the 
first place he had lost his book, in the second 
he could not bear the thought that Topping's 
cake was “eating its head off" in the re- 
cesses of Topping’s desk. 

His first trouble was soon surmounted. 
Gibbings, a lazy boy whose construing was 
generally of the primitive kind, showed an 
unexpected fluency over the Epistles, and 
reached the head of the class for the first 
time in his life. This raised Layland’s sus- 
picions, and he iay in wait for him after 
school. . : 

^ I say, Gibbings," he began, I wish you'd 
lend me Topping’s crib." 

„ Don't own a crib," was Gibbings’ evasive 
retort: ' what are you talking about ? " 

“Oh, don't try to gammon me," replied 
Layland : “I mean the one in a brown-paper 
cover with a picture of Lord Salisbury on 
the outside.” 

Gibbings had not presence of mind enough 
to dissemble further, so he contented himself 
with observing that he couldn’t lend it with- 
out Topping’s leave. 

“Oh, yes, you can,” replied Layland ; 
“'tisn’t Topping’s at all, as you know: he 
told you so when you borrowed it." 

This uncanny knowledge so impressed 
Gibbings that Layland found little difficulty 
in getting back his crib, on condition that 
he lent it to Gibbings occasionally. So that 
little difficulty was overcome; but the cake 
still haunted his mind. 

He resolved to appeal to the authorities. 
He asked Mr. Beddoes. a master, when 
Topping was expected back. 

„How do I know?" was the reply. "If 
he's seriously ill I suppose we shall hear of 
it soon; if not he may return any day." 

Nor could further inquiry bring any more 
gatisfactory result. He thought of writing 
to Topping; but it would be an awkward 
letter to write, and if Topping were really ill 
the letter would be opened by his parents, 
and that would be more awkward still. So, 
after consulting Brent, Layland resolved that 
on Wednesday he would do his duty and start 
the cake—to let it perish uneaten would 
be almost wicked. Topping would very 

probably have forgotten all about it 
when he came back: and, if not, he would 
probably be thankful to find that tho 
mildewed mass had been removed. 

Wednesday came, but Topping didn't 
After morning school Brent kept “ cave" 
whilst Layland abstracted the cake and re- 
moved it to his own desk. 
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AN UNAUTHORISED RAID. 


By PauL BLAKE, 


Author of * Sims's Blazer, ele. 


CHAPTER II. 


"Is it mouldy yet?” asked Brent 
anxiously. 

“No, sound as a gun," replied Layland. 
« But 'twould be sure to go bad in a day or 
so," he added, by way of quicting his con- 
science. 

Having once made the plunge there was 
no need for further concealment. so they ate 
a large slice at once, though Layland wished 
they hadn't when little Budd, a most cheeky 


youngster, called out in pussing, “ Hullo, 


if he didn't finish it up at once. So on 
the whole he was not sorry when the last 
crumbs vanished after school on Friday 
morning. 

He was sorry, however, when he heard 
some shouts in the corridor, in which 
Topping's name was prominent. 

“Hello, Topping. back again? Got 
over your scarlet fever? Quite sure you're 
safe to come near? Three cheers for our 
sham invalid!" 4 minute afterwards 
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When the Hamper Comes. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by P, B. HIcKLING.) 


Layland! where did you get that cake?" 
Of course Budd had not seen the transfer 
made, but it was annoying to be asked ques- 
tions like that. 

However, it was too late to go back now, 
and the two boys made no delay in finishing 
their plunder. For one thing Layland was 
always ready for a slice, and for another he 
had an uneasy fecling that the sooner it was 
out of sight the better. It looked so ob- 
jectionably fresh and disinclined to get 
mouldy ; whilst, of course, his great excuse 
was the certainty of its becoming uneutable 


Topping entered the schoolroom, and Lav 
land soon learnt that his illness had turne. 
out to be a trifling rash, and not th 
threatened scarlatina. 

“The fat's in the fire, my boy," whispere: 
Brent encouragingly to Layland. 

“ He can't say anything," replied Laylan 
hopefully. 

But it appeared he could. Directly h 
opened his desk Topping discovered his los: 

* Some one's been at my desk and stole 
my cake!“ he cried. 

‘Booh !-you'ye eaten it and forgotten a 

[abor 
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about it,“ shouted Budd, and Layland 
thanked him in his heart. 

But Topping was not going to be put off 
with chaff, and his earnestness convinced 
everyone that he was serious, and that the 
inviolability of a desk had been set at 
nought. 

“ I know what I shall do," said Topping: 
“I shall tell Baines.” 

Baines was the captain of the school, and 
the final referee in all cases affecting the 
welfare of the school. 

“ I should report to the doctor," said one 
boy: “ we can't have thieves in the place, 
you know." 

Layland and Brent did not wait to hear 
any more; they slipped out quietly. 

" I say, here's a mesa! " remarked Brent, 
when they were at a safe distance. What 
are you going to do? 

„I'm going to explain it all to Topping,” 
replied Layland. 

“ I don’t envy you the job!” 

“It’s better than being suspected of being 
a thief. What an ass Topping is to make 
such a fuss about a miserable cake! 

Brent could not help laughing at Layland's 
change of tone: when had he called a cake 
„miserable before? 

In a few minutes Topping appeared. 
followed by several small boys. Lay land 
shouted across the playground to him. 

Can't come! replied Topping. 

“You must! it's important,” yelled Lay- 


THE 


Part of Street of Nations " from the River. 


D the time this article appears — the 

„B. O. P. having to go to press many weeks 
before actual publication the Paris Exhibi- 
tion will be within a few months of closing; 
but nevertheless there will still be time for 
those who have not yet seen it to avail them- 
selves of this last opportunity and inspect the 
most marvellous Exhibition that has perhaps 
ever been held. For those who have not 
visited it, we hope that the accompanying 
illustrations, from photos taken on the spot, 
will give them some idea of the Exhibition 
and its great wonders. 

A visit to the Exhibition is the nearest ap- 
proach to a visit to the realms of Fairyland 
which it has been our pleasure to obtain. 
On either side of the Seine rise dozens of 
fantastically shaped buildings erected of wood 
covered with white plaster and decorated 
with beautifully artistic work and figures 
ornamented with gold; when the sun shines— 
and in the summer it shines with an unusual 
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land, running towards him. Topping, 
however, would not listen till Layland got 
hold of his arm and whispered, "Ican tell 
you about your desk: 

Topping was eager enough now, but 
Layland refused to say anything further 
till they were out of hearing of the others. 
Then, with only Brent as nudience, he con- 
fessed his guilt. 

Not that he called it by that name. In 
fact, as he went on it seemed to him that 
after all he had done rather a friendly thing. 
which merited anything rather than con- 
demnation. But a question of Topping’s 
knocked the bottom out of his plausible tale. 

“ Why didn't you tell me all this in the 
schoolroom when I found my cake was 
gone?" 

“There were so many fellows about," 
replied Layland feebly. 

Mou mean you were ashamed of taking 
my cake,” retorted Topping. ‘ Going bad 
indeed! ’twould have lasted a month. Was 
it mouldy when you finished it ? ” 

„Well, not exactly mouldy, but ——”’ 

"If 'twas good enough for you to eat, 
wouldn't it have been good enough for me?“ 
asked Topping, who had all the arguments 
on his side, and did not feel inclined to spare 
thedepredators. In fact, he so enjoyed seeing 
them squirm, that he could not resist 
threatening to report the whole matter to 
Baines, as touching the honour of the school. 

This brought them to their knees, anda 
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(Written and Illustrated by WALTER DEXTER.) 


brilliance at Paris—the 
effect it has on the gilt- 
topped buildiags and huge 
glass-houses, many of 
which are nearly as large 
as our Crystal Palace (the 
first International Exhi- 
bition). is most wonderful, 
and prcs.nts a glorious 
Sight. 

The Exhibition is much 
larger than that held in 
1889, and covers an area 
of about 1,030,000 square 
yards. It extends on 
either side of the river, 
access being gained by 
four of the bridges which 
span the Seine, and which 
are closed to ordinary 
traffic, and by the new 
bridge Alexandre rrr. built 
expressly for the Exhi. 
bition. There are forty-six entrances to the 
Exhibition, and the admission is: from 8 to 10, 
2 francs; 10 to 6, 1 franc; after 6, 2 francs. 
The 1-franc tickets are sold for 60 centimes, 
and two of these tickets admit you when thie 
price charged is 2 francs. Tickets are not 
sold at the entrances, but by vendors who 
stand outside the Exhibition. 

It is not our intention to weary our readers 
with an account of the exhibits, wonderful 
and varied and well representative though 
they be, but to illustrate and comment upon 
some of the wonders of the fair, the novelties 
provided for the visitors’ amusement, which 
abound in such profusion, and to briefly 
describe a few of the principal buildings of 
the Exhibition. 

The principal entrance, “La Porte Monu- 
mentale,” is in the Place de la Concorde, 
that famous square, the finest in the world. 
It consists of three large arches supporting a 
cupola over 120 feet in height, and decor- 


compromise was arrived at. Layland and 
Brent promised to replace the cake they had 
appropriated by another equally large, 
Topping promising on his side to keep the 
whole matter a secret. It cost the boys half 


a crown to carry out their part of the 
bargain; and what it cost Layland to part 
with a cake of which he was not to havea 
taste can be imagined. 

Never again did he feel any temptation to 
open another boy’s desk ! 


AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


ated in white, blue, and gold. On the top of 
the front arch is a figure of Paris -the much- 
d.scusscd symbol which does not represent 
Paris in its classic robes, but is represen- 
tative of a modern city—dressed by one of 
the modern dressmakers. In front of the 
building are two pillars studded with lumin- 
ous globes. At mght the whole entrance is 
lighted by innumerable c'ectiio lights, and 
the wondrous effect is indescribable. 

Passing in at this entrance one reaches the 
turnstiles, seventy-six in number, capable of 
admitting 60,000 people per hour. Having 
previously purchased your ticket, you give it 
up to man No.1, who punches it and returns 
it to you, when you have to pass it on to man 
No. 2, who retains it. You are now in the 
Exhibition proper, and a beautiful walk 
through the flower-beds of the Horticultural 
section brings you to the new bridge, Pont 
Alexandre rr, a highly artistic piece of 
engineering which will ever remain as a fitting 
relic of the Exhibition. To the right is the 
Petit Palais des Beaux-Arts, which will, after 
the Exhibition is over, be converted into a per- 
manent art gallery. To the right is the Grand 
Palais des Beaux-Arts, where every nation in 
the world is represented. Great Britain’s 
exhibit is to be found on the first floor, 
and contains works by Alma Tadema and 
Orchardson, Burne-Jones and Leighton. 

To attempt to describe any of the exhibits 
in any single section would be impossible for 
us in such an article, and would only weary 
the reader; so we will return to Pont 
Alexandre 11I., and, crossing it, reach the 
Esplanade des Invalides, with two huge 
palaces on either side containing the ex- 
hibits of furniture and general household 
decorations and national manufactures. At 
the end of the esplanade is Les Invalides 
(outside the Exhibition), which must not be 
missed, as it contains the tomb of Napoleon. 
Returning to the banks of the Seine, we turn 
to the left along the Street of Nations, one of 
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the great features of the Exhibition. As its 
name implies, it is a street, and contains a 
house representative of every nation in the 
world. A good view of the whole street is 
obtained from the bridge, and it is worth 
while, on another day, to take one of the 
clean little stenmers— 10 centimes (one 
penny) any distance (twelve miles)—up the 
river to get a general view of the effect, and 
also to catch a glimpse of Old Paris, which is 
situated on the opposite side of the river, and 
of which more anon. The pavilions in their 
order run: Italy, Turkey, United States, 
Austria, Bosnia, Hungary, Great Britain, 
Belgium, Norway, Germany, Spain, Monaco, 
Greece, Sweden, Servia, Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Finland, Luxembourg, Persia, Peru, Portugal, 
Denmark. On the Quai d'Orsay the street 
is continued. The finest houses are those 
of Italy and Belgium. The house of Great 
Britain, which is typical of many to be seen in 
our land, represents, partly, Kingston House, 
Bradford-on-Avon, and appears somewhat 
insignificant beside the lofty and cathedral- 
like building of Belgium. Before you can 
enter, a ticket has to be obtained, the only 
house in the Street of Nations where entrance 
is only given on production of a ticket. At 
the door, one is surprised to meet a fine 
&pecimen of a London policeman in the 
regulation uniform. It may here be men- 
tioned that each house in the street has its 
own representative police. The inside of 
the house is appropriately decorated, and 
contains many very tine works of art. A 
whole day can profitably be spent in this 
wonderful Street of Nations. Having ercssed 
the end of the Pont d’Alma in the Quai 
d'Orsay, several interesting palaces containing 
exhibitsare to be seen, amongst which are 
the Naval and Military Pavilion, and the 
* Barbette’”’ of the Creusot Company, the 
great makers of arms, of whom much has 
been said of late. 

Just near here we can join the moving 
platform, the novelty of the Exhibition. It 
might be better described as a moving pave- 
ment. It is elevated to a height of about 
twenty feet above the ground, and consists of 
(1) & fixed footway, (2) a moving footway 
going at the rate of about 23 miles per hour, 
(3) a fast-moving footway going at about 53 
miles per hour. 

The admission is 50 centimes, and the 
passenger first steps on to the slowly revolv- 
ing footway, then from that on to the 
faster one. Handrails are placed at various 
intervals on the moving platforms to enable 
passengers to get on to them with ease and 
safety. The moving platform goes round & 
great part of the Exhibition on Les In- 
valides and the Champs de Mars, nnd from it 
one obtains & good ideu of the vastness of 
the whole Exhibition. Whilst on the sub- 
ject of moving platforms, mention must be 
made of the moving staircases inside the 
Exhibition, for the use of which 10 centimes 
per ascent is charged. ‘There are twenty- 
eight of these staircases in various parts of 
the Exhibition. In place of the usual steps 
forming a staircase is an endless belt of leather 
stretched on wooden rollers up an inclined 
plane. You pay your 10 centimes, step on to 
the moving staircase holding the handrails on 
cither side, which are also revolving, and in 
a few seconds, without any exertion, find 
yourself on the next floor. 

The Eiffel Tower is no novelty to those 
visitors who were fortunnte enough to have 
visited the Exhibition of eleven years ago. A 
few words about it will no doubt be of 
interest to our readers. It is nearly 1,000 
feet high, and is the loftiest tower in the 
world. It was built by 250 men, under the 
superintendence of M. Eiffel, between the 
years 1887 and 1889. It is constructed 
entirely of iron, and weighs 7,300,000 kilo- 
grammes and contains 25,000,000 rivets. 
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It is illuminated by 7,000 electric lights, each 
of 10 candle-power. Four lifts, each capable 
of holding 100 people, ascend from the base 
to the first floor, one from each of the four 
pillars. On the first floor is a large restau- 
rant, and from each platform a magnificent 
view is obtainable. Another lift conducts 
you to the second floor, and a third to the top 
of the tower, but you have to change cars at 
the third floor. The cost of the ascent is 
5 francs, but on Sundays and féte days 
the charge is about half, sometimes less. 
It is only from one of the floors of the 
Eiffel Tower that the real vastness of the 
Exhibition is to be grasped, and an ascent 
at night—a fite night especially, when the 
buildings and grounds are illuminated with 
thousands of electric lights and Japanese 
lanterns— will present a  never-to-be-for- 
gotten sight. On the Champs de Mars are 
situated some of the finest of all the Exhibition 
buildings. Standing under the Eitfel Tower 
with your back to the Seine, you have on your 
left the section devoted to mines and metals, 
clothing and mechanics; on your right the 
Education section (where you can read in 
the French boys’ copybooks what they think 
of the Transvaal War), Transport, and Chemi- 
cal industry products sections. Immediately 
opposite the Eiffel Tower, and at the end of 
these pavilions, is the Palace of Electricity, 
with behind it the Salle des Fétes. The 
Chiteau d'Eau, immediately in front of the 
Palace of Electricity, presents a marvellous 
etfect, not only by day, but by night also, when 
it is brilliantly illuminated. 

There are many novel and interesting 
side-shows on the Champs de Mars. Just to 
the left of the Jéna Bridge is a panorama of 
a tour round the world, admission 2 francs. 
Next to ıt is the pavilion of the Alpine Club, 
where a panorama of Mont Blanc is exhibited, 
admission to which is 50 centimes. This 
comes within the limit of most visitors, and 
is well worth a visit. Then comes the 
Palace of Costume, where the history of 
woman's dress from times immemorial is 
faithfully and beautifully represented. The 
admission is 1 franc, but. such a show 
uppeals more to your sister than to yourself. 
Just outside this pavilion is a fairylike 
palace called ** The Palace of Light,” formed 
entirely of glass, and is more like Aladdin's 
Palace than anything else imaginable. On 
the other side of the Eiffel Tower is the 
Palace of Opties, the admission to which is 
1 franc 50. This may perhaps be called the 
best side-show of the Exhibition, and for fun 
and instruction must on no account be 
missed. Besides the great telescope, of 
which more anon, the visitor is shown some 
sixty attractions: panoramas of the earth in 
past ages and of the wonders of the mighty 
deep. Conducted into various side-chambers, 
you are shown a number of the latest elec- 
trical discoveries, to which even a brief 
notice here would not do justice. There is 
a crystal maze where one easily loses oneself, 
and a kaleidoscope in which some half a dozen 
persons are at a time, and by an arrangement 
of mirrors one sees these half-dozen magni- 
fied a hundredfold, forming a great crowd in 
the distance. Roars of laughter proceed from 
the chamber where concave, convex, and other 
mirrors distort you into all the ugly shapes 
imaginable. Now you have long arms, small 
head, fat body, and short legs, with huge 
boots; next, one side of your body is twisted 
beyond all recognition; now you are tall and 
slender, then short and fat; now and again 
comes a correct sort of mirror which gives 
you the assurance that you still are what you 
were when you entered this veritable chamber 
of monstrosities. The main portion of the 
building contains the largest and most 
powerful telescope yet made. It is 60 metres 
long and weighs 20 tons, and by its aid the 
moon is brought to within a few'miles of the 
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earth: * La lune à un metre,” they advertise, 
and though they do not exactly fulfil their 
contract, yet in the theatre behind the tele- 
scope you are shown some wonderful photos 
of the moon thrown on to an immense 
screen by the lime-light. At the opposite 
end of the gallery is Foucault's siderostal, an 


. ingenious clockwork machine which enables 


one to follow the movements of the stars 
through the telescope whilst the latter re- 
mains stationary. It weighs 70 tons. Not 
far off is the Cinéorama. Seated in a 
balloon the visitor is taken by means of an 
immense panorama through Europe into 
Africa. The Cinéorama is not the usual 
kind of panorama, for, as its name implies, 
it is a panorama composed of moving pic- 
tures like we see on the cinematograph and 
the biograph. Another “orama ” is not far 
off. Itis the Marcorama. Here one, seated 
on a steamer, enjoys all the pleasures, or 
otherwise, of a Mediterranean sea voyage. 
The great celestial globe is almost next door. 
It is 26 feet in diameter, and revolves on its 
axis just like the earth. The whole con- 
stellation is also represented; one sees the 
sun rise in the east and set in the west, and 
the moon goes through her phases round the 
earth. 

To the right of the Salle des Fétes is the 
Exhibition of Agriculture, which is most in- 
teresting, the exhibits consisting of, here as 
elsewhere, a combination of ancient and 
modern methods. To the left of the Great 
Hall we have the exhibits from the wine- 
producing districts, and very interesting they 
are too; for several are arranged as panoramas, 
and we see the processes by which the wine 
is obtained. In the Champagne section the 
building is entirely decorated with bottles 
showing the various brands. The Chocolat 
Menier Company has an interesting exhibit 
here, showing by means of six panoramas the 
process of chocolate-making. Added interest 
is given to these, as in the foreground of the 
picture are real men or women, as the case may 
be, engaged at their actual occupations. The 
Great Wheel of Paris is just off the Champs 
de Mars, in the Avenue de Suffren, and is the 
largest yet made, measuring over 340 feet in 
height. It is capable of carrying 1,600 
people per journey. From its highest point, 
a third of the height of the Eiffel Tower, a 
fine panorama of the Exhibition is obtained. 

We will now cross the river to the Tro- 
cadéro, on which side of the river the Exhibi- 
tion is continued. On our right as we reach 
the bank is the English and Colonial Res- 
taurant, managed by Slaters, Ltd., and farther 
onone of the famous Duval Restaurants. Keep- 
ing straight ahead for the Trocadéro, we enter 
the French Colonial section, where natives 
walking about in their native costume lend an 
added charm to the surroundings. Here is to 
be found a street in Algiers, admission 30 
centimes—and well worth the price charged 
it is—where for a few minutes you can fancy 
yourself to be really transported to a typical 
street in that town. Another part of the 
Trocadéro grounds is devoted to erections of 
native huts, and so admirably are they 
situated amongst semi-tropical plants that 
one would imagine himself in the midst of 
the Dark Continent were it not for the fact 
that so many other Europeans are near by. 

The English possessions are represented 
here by very interesting palaces devoted to 
India and Ceylon, and opposite is the 
Colonial Palace, a spacious building divided 
into sections devoted to our various colonies. 
Between the Chinese and Dutch Indies’ 
exhibits is situated the Transvaal Pavilion, 
which at this particular time is more than 
interesting. We, amongst others, noted with 
interest, to say the least of it, that the Trans- 
vaal flag was flying over it two days after Lord 
Roberts’s famous entry into Pretoria in fact, 
the pavilion was not open until after the British 
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Entrance to the Exhibition. 2. Exhibition Buildings in Les Invalides. 
4. Old Paris. 


6. The Moving Platform, 


flag had been hoisted in the Dut¢h republic’s 
capital. A little behind the pavilion is a 
Boer farm, which gives one a capital idea of 
where the Boer lives and tills his ground. 
The Chinese exhibit is extremely interesting, 
the pavilions, five in number, being con- 
structed in correct Chinese style. There is a 
restaurant attached to one of them, where 
you can partake of true Chinese cooking, 
including birds’ nests and other delicacies. 
From the Trocadéro gardens a foot-bridge 
takes us across the roadway to the bank of 
the Seine, and turning to the left we reach 
the entrance to Old Paris, admission 1 franc. 
All this is very quaint and interesting, but 
perhaps equally as good an idea of Old 
Paris can be obtained from the river, in one 
of the steamboats, a trip no one should miss. 
Continuing up the bank of the river, we have 
the Palace of Congress, used for international 
conferences, and the Palace of the City of 
Paris. We lave also a Palace of Dancing, 
where dances of all ages are illustrated. 
Just near here are a series of side-shows, 
and including the above Palace of Dancing we 
have the Théátre des Auteurs Gais, where 
the artistes parade up and down in front, 
just like at a country fair, before giving their 
performance, which lasts about an hour. 
Then we have "Le Manoir à l'Envers," 
or the house turned upside-down. The idea 
was a good one. but it has been spoiled in 
its execution. From the outside we seé a 
house really upside down; the chimney and 
roof -axe on the ground, and the front door is 
high upinthesky. Entering by the chimney- 


The Boy's 


Own 


lc Tc 
pot you mount a flight of stairs, and, on 
looking at the mirrors which surround you, 
see yourself mounting the stairs, which 
appear to be placed the wrong way up. 
There are three or four rooms which are a 
little disappointing. These rooms, instead of 
having the furniture hanging from the ceiling, 
which of course is made to represent a floor, 
present at first sight no great ditference toan 
ordinary room. Part of the room, however, 
is divided off, and on looking at the ceiling 
over this enclosed part, you see & mirror in 
which is reflected the furniture which is 
behind the barrier and which appears, when 
you look into the mirror, to be hanging from 
the ceiling. One would think that a far 
simpler plan, and a more effective one too, 
would have been to have secured all the fur- 
niture to the ceiling of the room, thus making 
it appear to be a floor. However, the admis- 
sion is only fifty centimes, and the novelty, for 
it certainly is one, is worth it. Nearby we have 
a marionette show, a café chantant, a biograph 
and mutoscope show, also a hall wherein the 
biograph and phonograph are acting in concert. 
There are also two or three booths devoted 
to Tableaux Vivants, and the “ Maison du 
Rire" (Laughter House). And so we reach 
the Place de la Concorde ard the Porte 
Monumentale, at which we entered, having 
had a brief round of the Exhibition. Wesay 
"brief," for such it is; the whole Exhi- 
bition is so extensive, so interesting, and 
so wonderful, that to see everything as one 
would wish to see it would take more time 
than one ordinarily has at his disposal. 
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MY OLD NOTE. BOO. 


By W. D. POWER. 


ELIC of a school-day past, 
Covered with the dust of ages, 

Here yon are, old friend, at last, 

All complete, one hundred pages. 
Forty years for me of life, 

Forty years for you of slumber: 
Years of hope, and toil, and strife— 

Golden years amongst the number. 


What a wealth of learning lies 

Ready for the mind's digestion ! 
Garnered up, in rich supplies, 

Note and hint, remark and question; 
Heproduced, in whole or pari, 

Records of historic glories ; 
Science, with her handmaid Art; 
. Littera humaniores. . 


-Monsieur Conrad (long ago, 
When I used to under-rate him) 
Wrote Le Verbe à vue d'oiseau " : 
Here it is in full, rerbatim. 
J preferred my own device. 
Chose the way he told me not to: 
Fools must pay their folly's price, 
I paid mine—because I'd got to. 


Now, again, advancing years 

Find me climbing up the ladder, 
Here are circles chasing spheres, 
Phat is this ?—a football bladder! 


Here's a curve of sterner sex 
Out upon a midnight frolic ! 
“ 1 2 4 ar," 
Shows its path is parabolic. 


When perforce I had to “cram,” 
Dear old note-book, your assistance 
Pulled me through that last exam. 
(By the path of least resistance), 
Only once you failed me, friend, 
Only once—when grief assailed me— 
Grief you could not comprehend : 
Then, I say again, you failed me. 


Failed me in my early teens, 
In my first and sorest sorrow, 
When I learnt indulgence means 
Smiles to-day, and tears to-morrow, 
In I went to Dr. Grim, 
Dr. Grim must needs correct me: 
You I'd placed unknown to him 
Where I thought you'd best protect me. 


Why it was that simple plan 

Led to even worse disaster : 
Why that estimable man 

Whacked me harder much, and faster: 
Why my couch at night, again, 

Hardly seemed a bed of clover, 
Note-book, I shall not explain ; 

Rest you here—and tbink it over ! 


Paper 
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ON PETS AND PET.KEEPING. 


(By some Prize-winners in our recent Prize Competition,] 


MY FIRST DOG. 
By EARL J. BUNNEY. 


o` memorable day, many years ago, my long- 
cherished desire for a dog was gratified when a 
little bundle of sable- coloured fur was dumped down 
to find a resting-place in our home. I clapped mv 
hands with glee as the funny little bundle waddled 
across the floor with unsteady gait und with a 
countenance preternaturally grave. I possessed a very 
pretty kitten just then. She had most decided objec- 
tions to this new-comer, and expressed herself in no 
unmeasured terms, with back up and tail bristling, in 
the middle of the floor. The puppy, confronted by 
this spitting fury, stopped short, and triel to puzzle 
out in his doggy brain what it was. Slowly a grin 
yes, a grin !—overspread kis features: he thought the 
spittings were endearing phrases! He yapped, turned 
a somersault, and lay on Lis broad little back gaping 
jocosely at Furbeiows. How funny he looked, his 
tubby stomach devoid as yet of hair, and good-humour 
and friendliness beaming all over him! .No wonder 
pussy was mollified, and advanced gingerly to make 
closer inspection. She did not extend her unqualified 
friendship for some days; but when she did, two better 
friends never ate from the same dish nor slobbered (ut 
least the puppy did) over the same milk. 

At night Furbelows would curl up; then Brian 
O'Flynn curled around her, so that you could scarcely 
distinguish one from the other. 

And what uproarious games they had, to be sure! 
chasing each other from room to reom and tumbling 
head over heels iu the wild scamper. Brian would 
hunt Furbelows until she suddenly would stop and 
sumek him on the nose, Then she in turn became 
hunter, and the frolic grew fast and furious. 

But one sad, sad day I came home to find Furbelows 
stretebed, cold aud stiff. on the kitchen floor, with 
Brian pacing restlessly about her, whining occasion- 
alliy, und touching her with his paw. 

Why was his playmate so quiet aud unresponsive ? 
Was this some new trick? Surely she would spring 
up and scamper madly off, delighted at having 
deceived him! 

* Poor doggy! your mournful questioning gaze 
makes my eyes Moist too. That last frolic cost kitty 
her life beneath the wheels of a passing vehicle. Ah 
me!” 

After Furbelows' death, Brian became dearer to me 
than ever, for he was now growing up and proving 
himself quite worthy of his noble pedigree, : 


The veara have gone by. leaving dog and master 
older and graver. We have both ourgrown our puppy- 
hood, I think. Brian is no longer a pet, but something 
higher, truer, nobler—a companion. 

Together we have tramped miles and miles of 
‘Jonely moors, rolling uplands, and quiet secluded 
glens. We have peuetrated unfrequented. solitudes 
and roamed undistmuayed where notice-boards forbade. 
We have had will seampers, exhilarating swims, 
unpleasant interviews with bullying keepers even, aud 
have grown dear in comradeship. 

The grave brown eyes look up with a loving glance 
as I whisper his name. Then, with a wag of his tail in 
fond remonstrance for disturbing his shumbers, he 
drops his head and wanders again to the laud o' 
dreums. 
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* MUGGINS." 


By THOMAS ELLIOTT. 


Muggins and Old Puss. 


My experience of pets has not been very varied, 
yet it is not lacking in interest, for * Muggins,” 
a black-and-white rat, was a very interesting little 
fellow indeed. Also, on account of the novelty of his 
briuging- up, his history is worth relating. 
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flag had been hoisted in the Dutch republic's 
eapital. A little behind the pavilion is & 
Boer farm, which gives one a capital idea of 
where the Boer lives and tills his ground. 
The Chinese exhibit is extremely interesting, 
the pavilions, flve in number, being con- 
structed in correct Chinese style. There is a 
restaurant attached to one of them, where 
you can partake of true Chinese cooking, 
including birds’ nests and other delicacies. 
From the Trocadéro gardens a foot-bridge 
takes us across the roadway to the bank. of 
the Seine, and turning to the left we reach 
the-entrance to Old Paris, admission 1 franc. 
All this is very quaint and interesting, but 
perhaps equally as good an idea of Old 
Paris can be obtained from the river, in one 
of the steamboats, a trip no one should miss. 
Continuing up the bank of the river, we have 
the Palace of Congress, used for international 
conferences, and the Palace of the City of 
Paris. We have also a Palace of Dancing, 
where dances of all ages are illustrated. 
Just near here are a series of side-shows, 
and including the above Palace of Dancing we 
have the Théatre des Auteurs Gais, where 
the artistes parade up and down in front, 
just like at a conntry fair, before giving their 
performance, which lasts about an hour. 
Then we have "Le Manoir à l'Envers," 
or the house turned upside-down. The idea 
was a good one. but it has been spoiled in 
its execution. From the outside we see a 
house really upside down; the chimney and 
roof are on the ground, and the front door is 
high upinthesky. Entering by the chimney- 
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pot you mount a flight of stairs, and, on 
looking at the mirrors which surround you, 
see yourself mounting the stairs, which 
appear to be placed the wrong way up. 
There are three or four rooms which are a 
little disappointing. These rooms, instead of 
having the furniture hanging from the ceiling, 
which of course is made to represent a floor, 
present at first sight no great difference to an 
ordinary room. Part of the room, however, 
is divided off, and on looking at the ceiling 
over this enclosed part, you see & mirror in 
which is reflected the furniture which is 
behind the barrier and which appears, when 
you look into the mirror, to be hanging from 
the ceiling. One would think that a far 
simpler plan, and a more etfective one too, 
would have been to have secured all the fur- 
niture to the ceiling of the room, thus making 
it appear to be a floor. However, theadmis- 
sion is only fifty centimes, and the novelty, for 
it certainly is one, is worth it. Nearby we have 
a marionette show, a café chantant, a biograph 
and mutoscope show, also a hall wherein the 
biograph and phonograph are acting in concert. 
There are also two or three booths devoted 
to Tableaux Vivants, and the Maison du 
Rire" (Laughter House). And so we reach 
the Place de la Concorde ard the Ports 
Monumentale, at which we entered, having 
had a brief round of the Exhibition. Wesay 
"brief," for such it is; the whole Exhi- 
bition is so extensive, so interesting, and 
so wonderful, that to see everything as one 
would wish to see it would take more time 
than one ordinarily has at his disposal. 
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MY OLD NOTE-BOOK. 


By W. D. POWER. 


ELIc of a school-day past, 
Covered with the dust of ages, 

Here youn are, old friend, at last, 

All complete, one hundred pages. 
Forty years for me of life, 

Forty years for you of slumber: 
Years of hope, and toil, and strife— 

Golden years amongst the number. 


What a wealth of learning lies 
Ready for the mind's digestion ! 
Garnered up, in rich supplies, 
Note and hint, remark and question; 
Reproduced, in whole or parc, 
Records of historic glories ; 
Science, with her handmaid Art; 
Liltere humaniores. 


-Monsieur Conrad (long ago, 
When I used to under-rate him) 
Wrote “Le Verbe à vue d'oiseau " : 
Here it is in full, rerbatim. 
J preferred my own device, 
Chose the way he told me not to: 
Fools must pay their folly's price, 
I paid mine—becanse I'd got to. 


Now, again, advancing years 

Find me climbing up the ladder, 
Here are circles chasing spheres, 
_ What is this ?—a football bladder ! 


Here’s a curve of sterner sex 
Out upon a midnight frolic! 
«c wr = 4 ar,” 
Shows its path is parabolic. 


When perforce I had to “cram,” 
Dear old note-book, vour assistance 
Pulled me through that last exam. 
(By the path of least resistance), 
Only once vou failed me, friend, 
Only once— when grief assailed me— 
Grief you could not comprehend : 
Then, I say agaiu, you failed me. 


Failed me in my early teens, 
In my first and sorest sorrow, 
When I learnt indulgence means 
Smiles to-day, and tears to-morrow. 
In I went to Dr. Grim, i 
Dr. Grim must necds correct me: 
You I'd placed—unknown to him— 
Where I thought you'd best protect me. 


Why it was that simple plan 
Ted to even worse disaster: 
Why that estimable man 
Whacked me harder much, and faster: 
Why my couch at night, again, 
Hardly seemed a bed of clover, 
Notc-book, I shall not explain; 
Rest you here—and think it over ! 
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ON PETS AND PET-KEEPING. 


(By some Prizeewinners in our recent Prize Competition,] 


MY FIRST DOG. 
By EARL J. BUNNEY., 


o` memorable day, many years ago, my long- 
cherislied desire for a dog was gratified when a 
little bundle of sable-coloured fur was dumped down 
to find a resting-place in our home. I clapped my 
hands with glee as the funny little bundle waddled 
across the floor with unsteady gait and with a 
countenance preternaturally grave. I possessed a very 
pretty kitten just then. She had most decided objec- 
tions to this new-comer, and expressed herself in no 
unmeasured terms, with back up and tail bristling, in 
the middle of the floor. The puppy, contronted by 
this spitting fury, stopped short, and tried to puzzle 
eut in his doggy brain what it was. Slowly a griu 
yes. a grin !—overspread his features: he thought the 
spittings were endearing phrases! He yapped, turned 
a somer-ault, and lay on his broad little back gaping 
jocosely at Furbeiows. How funny he looked, his 
tubby stomach devoid as yet of hair, and good-humouec 
and friendliness beawing all over him! .No wonder 
pussy was mollified, and advanced gingerly to make 
closer inspection. She did not extend her unqualified 
friendship for some days; but when she did, two better 
friends never ate from the same dish nor slobbercd (at 
least the puppy did) over the same milk. 

At night Furbelows would curl up; then Brian 
O'Flynn curled around her, so that you could scarcely 
distinguish one from the other. 

And what uproarious games they had, to be sure! 
chasing each other from room to reom and tumbling 
head over heels in the wild scamper. Brian would 
hunt Furbelows until she suddenly would stop and 
&mack him on the nose. Then she in turn became 
hunter, and the frolic grew fast and furious. 

But one sad, sad day I came home to find Furbelows 
stretched, cold and stiff, on the kitchen floor, with 
Brian pacing restlessly about her, whining occasion- 
allv. and touching her with his paw. 

Why was his playmate so quiet and unresponsive ? 
Was this some new trick ? Surely she would spring 
up and seamper madly off, delighted at having 
deceived him ! 

"Poor doggy! your mournful questioning gaze 
makes my eyes moist too. That last frolic cost kitty 
her life beneath the wheels of a passing vehicle. Ah 
me!“ 


After Furbelows' denth, Brian became denrer to me 
than ever, for he was now growing up and proving 
himself quite worthy of his noble pedigrec. : 
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The vears have gone by, leaving dog and master 
older and graver. We have both outgrown our puppy- 
hood, I think. Brian is no Jonger a pet, but sonicthiing 
higher, truer, nobler—a companion. 

Together we have tramped miles and miles of 
lonely moors, rolling uplands, and quiet secluded 
glens. We have penetrated unfrequented solitudes 
and roamed undisinayed where notice-boards forbade. 
We have had will seampers, exhilarating swims, 
unpleasant interviews with bullying keepers even, and 
have grown dear in comradeship. 

The grave brown eyes look up with a loving glance 
as I whisper his name. Then, with a wag of his tail in 
fond remonstrance for disturbing his slumbers, he 
drops his lead and wanders again to the laud o' 
dreams. l 
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* MUGGINS.” 
BY THOMAS ELLIOTT. 


Muggins and Old Puss. 


My experience of pets has not been very varied. 
yet it is not lacking in interest, for “ Muggins.“ 
a black-and-white rat, was a very interesting little 
fellow indeed. Also, on account of the novelty of his 
briuging-up, bis history is worth relating. 
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His forefathers were purchased at a bazaar. The 
two originals multiplicd so quickly that it was often 
necessary to drown the youngsters. 

Quite in the ordinary way, Muggins's turn came. 
He had not been long of this world before he was im- 
merred, with some others, ina pail of water. Having 
remained so for some time. the small hairless creatures 
were, when taken ont, to all appearance lifeless. They 
were accordingly laid under a bush to await their 
burial on the following day. 

When Tib, tlie cat, was seen next morning carrying 
one of the apparently dead rats to her box, it was sup- 
posed that she meant to have a “feed.” Not so, how- 
ever, for she fondled the rat till it began to show signs 
of life; and soon it was apparently as well as ever. 
Tib purred over the substitute she had found for her 
kittens, which had been drowned a short time pre- 
viously. 

Old Puss also, having been deprived of a young 
family, took kindly to Muggins. The two cats vied 
with each other in attending to him, and he thrived 
under their maternal care. 

As Muggins grew, and developed himself, he became 
a fine little fellow, with pink eyes. He was kept in a 


box with high sides, There was a thin pole about 
four and a-half feet long fixed up the centre of the 
box, with a small platform onthe end. If a piece of 
milk-soaked bread, of which Mugging was especially 
fond, was placed on the platform he would climb the 
pole, secure the prize, and descend with it in his 
mouth. He wonld also * beg " for food. 

Soon, however, he was able to get out o* his box ; 
but, as he was cleanly in his habits, and innocent iu 
his manner, he was allowed the liberty of the whole 
house. He had a favourite corner upstairs, where he 
made himself a nest of torn paper. If he was wanted, 
it was needful only to call ** Muggins!” and the little 
fellow would come pattering down stairs and be on 
your shoulder in an instant, iooking anxiously into 
your face with his merry little twinkling eyes. 

He would walk along a stick held in any position, 
balancing himself by curling his somewhat lengthy 
tail round it. 

Altogether Muggius enjoyed himself very much, 
living always on the best of terms with his fo:ter- 
mothers, the cats. Why, when they were having n 
game together I have actually seen Muggins chasing 
stout old Tib! 

But the little fellow'a antics were brought to an 
abrupt and somewhat melancholy end. One day, when 
the garden door had be:n left open, he disappeared. and 
has never been seen since. Probably he would fall a 
prey to some prowling Tommy. 

Old Puss died a short time ago of sheer old age. 
Tib, however, is stillin her prime. She is somewhat 
of a meditative nature, and often sits seemingly wrapt 
up in melancholy thought. If you go up to her she 
will rub her nose against you and utter a low, balf- 
sobbing mew. Perhaps she thinks of the merry little 
rat that brought her comfort in a time of sorrow. 
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"MY TODY." 
Bv GEondkk PONTIN. 


I HAVE kept pets of all kinds, from the homely cat 
which used to follow me unwillingly to school in 
my early days, to the tame magpics and laughing-jack- 
ass we captured in the bush; to vay nothing of frogs 
and toads and a penguin. * Bunnies " were prohibited 
as pets in Australia, and were treated as vermin; but 
we kept them iu England. and many a one breathed hi! 
last through being overfel, or fed on some tempting 
morsel which did not agree with him. Of dogs T have 
had my share, including a dingo, but the pet of which 
I am about to write is a pony. 

Toby is no ordinary pouy. He is admired by 
everyone, and is certainly a beauty. Each morning 
he will draw the bolt of the stable-door and walk out: 
and should the gate of the field be open, he is off to 
fresh ficb!s and pastures new. Toby is very fond of 
Brass, aud is greatly disappointed when, on a rainy day, 
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he is obiiged toremain in the stable. Should he be called 
on to take a spin in rainv weather, he always expects a 
„ bran-niash on his return, and will wait, with his 
head over his trough ín expectation, till the hot mash 
arrives, when he shricks iu wild joy, and makes short 
work of it, pawing the air " in his satisfaction. 

It is of no use trying to ride Toby unless he wishes 
it, for if a nice patch of clover-grass is near he stays 
until be has satisfied his appetite, which is lengthy, and 
it is useless to whip him, as you may get suddenly 
thrown on your own resources—or something else. 

It is when attached to the two-wheeler " that Toby 
tries to break tlie record. He once broke the shafts, 
and scattered the contents of the trap in the dust (my- 


self included). Ts was 
because he “shied,” and 
collided with a brewer's van. They say 
drink is the downfall of a good many 
people, and the brewer certainly was the 

cause of mine in that instance. 
i Toby took the accident calmly. how- 
ever, and was soon grazing, with the 
remnants of harness hanging from him, 

whilst I collected the remains of the trap. 

Lump sugar is a weakness of his, and hc often comes 
to the baok-door for a plece. I have often been sugar- 
ing for moths ; but I never knew any moth's appetite 
to equal Toby's. 

Sometimes I go for a ride on Toby, but my legs seem 
to dangle much too near the ground. and he hangs his 
head and sniffs for dainty morsels in the dust ; there- 
fore the fout ensemble is not as majestic as might be 
wished. But Toby is a spoiled pony, and lie kuows it. 
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PET.KEEPING AT LARGE. 


Bv May E. M. DoNALDSON. 


PFT-KEEPING, in the writer's case, dates back to very 
carly daya, and, if memory does not play false, it was a 
golden bantam which first was dignified by the title of 
"pet" But, unbappily, the very jealousy displayed in 
preserving it from contact with the common fowls led 


to its sad and untimefy death. Meaning to show It 
peculiar honour, thc poor bird was surreptitiously oon- 
fined in solitary state in an empty rabbit-hutch, and 
succumbed, we regret to say, from the sequestrator 
forgetting to feed it. 

Mice were the next objecta of affection. House- 
mice, field-mice, shrew-mice—none came amiss that 
could be trapped or caught in meal-tubs and other 
mice resorts. They were lodged in ingenious cages 
coustructed out of cigar-boxes, whence, strange to 
relate, they always (and most ungratefully) escaped ! 

Mice proving such a fleeting pleasure, a run on frogs 
followed, and these little denizens of the meadow-grass 
«ere trunsferred to froggeries,” stealthily construoted 
in the conservatory. But these pets evinced no more 
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gratitude than the graceless mice, for their quarters 
were invariably found " to let " next morning. 


Wonderful tales of tne intelligence of rooks induced 
& Craving for one such pet, and the gardener was 
wheedled into snuring one. This, triumphantly houscd 


in n hencoop, was at first considered a prize indeed: 
but pride in its possession gave place to mortification 
when it absolutely and obstinately refused to be taught 


anything whatsoever, so it was speedily dethroned from 
its owner's affections and summarily discharged. 
A parrot proved a more gratifying pet, but it came 


to a violent cnd from the handling of a cat, and was 
lamented loudly, if not for long. 

The gift of an Irish terrier was nct unattended by 
peril, for it dragged its “leaders” (sic) under carta 


when “taken (sic) out,” and, as it bit everyone im- 
partially, was supplanted by two of its puppies. 
Next small wild birds of various kinds were tried 
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sparrows, blackbirds, thrushes, etc. ; but they all pined 
in ee and consequently the authorities ordered 
release. 


— 


Snakes and monkeys being absolutely prohibited, 
the soul that yearned for something out of the ordinary 
had to descend to more prosaic pets, and chose Angora 
rabbits. i 
spaniel were patronised, but on their demise the craving 
for rather less "tame" pets returned. Herea removal 


into town wag made, and then tlie contemporary pets 
were a rabbit, canary, cat, and Skye terrier, who lived 
in perfect harmony together. Later on the rabbit was 
replaced by a guinea-pig ; a tortoise was received into 
the familv, and proved an unending joy. Lovingly 
tended, it had a comfortable home in a large net- 
covered box, half land, half water, where it contentedly 
domiciled. But one sevcre winter it perisned ; since 


then the household pets hive been monotonously 
orthodox—a cat and dog sharing the sime hearth-rug 
(evidently considering it lies before the fireplace for 
their exclusive use and benefit), constituting the sum 
and total down to the moment of writing. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


HOME CLEANING. 
Bv ALBERT E. BULL 


A KNIGHT rode forth from the township bright, 
Where he long had ruled so well, 
Where his justice, his strength, and his love of 
right 
The humblest folk could tell. 
* I am tired of ruling a town,” said he, 
And his banner bright unfurled ; 
“The world is longing for liberty, 
I must go to free the world." 


The knight rode forth, and he strove and fought 
For the people's liberty; 

But his fighting and striving all came to naught, 
And a humbled man was lie. 

Alas!“ said the knight, *'tis a sad, sad world, 
And I cannot ease its pain"; 

So he hied him back with his banner furled, 
To rule in the town again. 


To the town he rode, but no town he found, 
For, since he'd ridden away, 
The traitors within and the foes around 
Had pillaged, and plundered, and burned to the 
ground 
The town once so happy and gay. 
Alas !“ said the knight, “ for the day so drear, 
When I rode out with flag unfurled ; 
Had I been content as a ruler here, 
I had helped to rule the world.” 
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RISEN FROM THE RANKS. 


THE following officers, who have bcen promoted from 
the ranks, are now on the active list: Maj.Gen. 
Hector A. Macdonald, who served nine years and 208 
days in the ranks before being made second lieutenant 
in the 92nd Foot (now the 2nd Battalion of the Gordon 
Highlanders) ; Col. John Stacpole, who, after serving 
cight years and fifty-nine days in the ranks, was made 
a subaltern in the 75th (now the 1st Battalion of the 
Gordon Highlanders); Lieut.-Col. Alfred James Arnold, 
DR&.O. after serving seven years and 194 days ns a 
ranker ; Lieut.-Col. Ralph Egerton, ?nd Battalion West 


Besides these, a cat nnd “Prince Charlie“ 
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India Regiment: Lieut.-Col. Harry Finn. now in com- 
mand of the local forces in Queensland ; Lieut. Col. 
Gilbert H. C. Hamilton, who now commands the 14th 
(King's) Hussars; Maj. George O'Connor, Maj. Gordon 
Carter, Ist Life Guards; Maj. R. J. Spurrell, 5th (Ro 

Trish) Lancers; Maj. Edward Dawson, R.A., who, 
alter serving sixteen years and 115 days in the ranks, 
was made & warrant officer and then lieutenant in 
Coast Brigadeof the Royal Artillery; Maj. Eustace Chal- 
loner Knox, now second-in-command of the 18th 
Hussara; Maj. O. H. P. Carter, Royal Scots; Maj. W. 
A. C. Cockburn, 2nd Dragoon Guards (Queen's Bays) ; 
Maj. J. Flint, lst (King's) Dragoon Guards; Maj. H. 
Bowman, R. A.: Maj. A. M. Caulfield, n.8.0., of the 
Border Regiment: Maj. A. B. Chamberlain, n. A.: Maj. 
Thomas Davis, k. E.; Maj. James London, Maj. E. 
Turner, R.E.; Maj. Thursby, H. E. Dauncey, Maj. 
Thomas Sautcr, Maj. J. A. Burdon, who served very 
nearly five yearsin the ranks before he was made second 
lieutenant in the North Lancashire Regiment. Quite 
recently eleven non-commissioned officers were gazetted 
to commissioned rank for distinguished conduct in 


South Africa, 


ABOUT COMPANIONS. 


FRIENDSHIP is the great gift that has been given to 
boyhood, and it can become your greatest blessing or 
greatest curse. You may have many companions; you 
can only have one or two frienda ; and the gateway 
leading from the outer court of acquaintanceship into 
the inner sanctuary of friendship must be guarded with 
jealous care. Here are three tests to apply: 1. Does 
he ring true? Js he made of the right stuff ? or even 
if the King's stamp is on the surface, does the coin, 
when you come to test it, prove lead instead of sterling 
silver? 2. Avoid the friendship of one who is ashamed 
to be in earnest. 3. Choose as friend one in whose 
company it is easier to be true, and pure, and good. 
Once you have found a tricd and trusted friend, let 
nothing come between you and him. Some boys, whom 
I know, seem to have a new chum every week. Such 
boys cannot know what 7 9 9 5 really iz, A friend 
isone to be stuck to through thick and thin ; through 
good report and bad report ; in prosperity and in adver- 
sity ; he is one whose honour should be guarded by you 
as jealously as your own. And do not let any little dif- 
ference separate you. Ye ken, frien's are like fiddle- 
strings,” as Babby pithily rays to Ned in “ The Old 
Lieutenant and his Son," “ye shouldna screw them 
ower ticht, or they'll orack." True friends are not so 
easily found that you can afford to lose one for a mere 
trifle. Put your pride in your ket. Be the first to 
hold out the hand of peace, and you will find that he, 
too, has been longing to forgive and to forget. 

Rev. HERBERT REID. 
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A CANINE PATIENT. 


THE other afternoon, about half-past four o'clock, a 
Scotch terrier limped into the main entrance of one of 
the largest London hospitals, and sat down on the mat 
holding up a wounded paw, mutely appealing to a 
group of students standing in the hall. * One of them " 
(writes the nurse, who sends the particulars to the 
„Nursing Mirror“) “Jifted him up, brought him into 
the casualty ward, and laid him on a couch. At once 
& crowd gathered to have n peep at the four-footed 
patient, who lay down, quietly wagging a very stunted 
tail, holding up his paw, and looking as self-satisfied as 
any dog could who had hit the nail on the head and 
done the right thing. On examination,a small dis- 
charging abscess was discovered; which was syringed 
with 1 in 80 carbolic-acid lotion, and dressed with a 
boracic fomentation. All this time the do? was ns im- 
movable as the Great Sphinx. Ile let us stroke him 
down and pat his head, and after a little coaxing con- 
descended to eat a biscuit piecemeal. His address was 
written on his collar, so one of the students offered to 
carry him home. We could not enter him in the book." 
adds the nurse, ** but we did tie a casualty card to his 
collar, aud told him to come to the out-patient entrance 
the next morning at nine A.M.” 
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"THE YOUNG SPORTSMAN." 


THis is a handsome and quite encyclopredic volume, 
cram-full of graphic illustrations, devoted to such 
subjects as angliug, archery, athle ies, bowls, canocing, 
cricket, cycling, dogs, driving, fives. football, golf, 
hockey, and so on through the whole alphabet of sports. 
it is edited by Mr. Alfred E. T. Watson, is published by 
Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen, andes for the most part 
selected and condensed from that firm's great work, 
The Encyclopædia of Sport," which necessarily deals 
with many subjects quite beyond the reach, if not the 
ambition, of boys—such, for example, as big-game 


shooting, etc. 


HURRAH FOR THE LIFE OF 
A SAILOR! 


UNDER this rousing title, William Blackwood & Sons 
have just issued u most enter:aining volume, by Vice- 
Admiral Sir William Kennedy, K.C.B., descriptive of 
his fifty years in the Royal Navy. The book is em- 
bellished with many capital illustrations, from sketches 
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by the breezy author, and should be a welcome addition 
to every well-organised adventure library. Sir William 
will doubtless bc remembered by many of out readers 
as an old B. O. P.“ contributor. Indeed, this good y 
volume is acknowledged by him to be an expansion of 
the many stirring yarns originally recorded in our 


P 
ADAM'S ALE. 


WHEN Adam lived in the days of old 
In a garden far away, 

When never a gift of God was sold, 
And Eve rejoiced all day : 

A river ran through the laughing land 
Till its waters swept the vale, 

And ‘tis even said that Mother Eve 
Christened it Adam's Ale! 


When Adam lived in the days of o'd 
In a garden sweet and fair, 

When Eve had the best that life cou'd hold, 
And Adam had his share ; 

When the toil was over home they came 
By the peaceful river-land, 

And lifted up an impromptu cup— 
The hollow of the hand ! 


Now Adam is dead, and so is Eve; 
But the river runs for aye. 

The flery waters of man deceive— 
They lure the soul away ; 

But the crystal streams are flowing still 
Thro’ many a happy vale, 

Aud God be praised that the good old days 
Have left us Adam's Ale. 


FRED. G. BOWLES, 


VERY FISHY ! 


A id authority bas said that there are 


“ Many men of many miuda, 
Many fish of many kinds," 


and it would be logical to conclude, therefore, that 
there must be a fish which is adapted to each mind. 
Here is a suggestion on the matter: 

Carp for the critic. 

Sole for tlie shoemaker. 

Plaice for the office-seeker, 

Swordfish for the soldier. 

Sawfish for the carpenter. 

Whiff for the smoker. 

Pipefish for the plumber. 

Chub for thin persons. 

Suckers for puup- makers. 

Drum for the commercial traveller. 

Pilot-fish for sea captains. 

Houndfish for hunters. 

Sculpin for sculptors. 

Be!lows-fish for blowers. 

Black bass for the basso of a minstre:-troupe. 

Smelt for a Limburger-cheese maker. 

Gudgeons for people who gamble in trains. 

Alewife for pretty barmaids. 

Angel-fish for—we won't tell her name. 

Angler for fellows who "snake" fish over their 
heads. 

Balloon-fish for gasbags. 

Billfish for co!lectors. 

Bullheads for—you put in his name, 

Cats for sailors. 

Charr for crematers. 

Coachmen for liverymen. 

Cod for express. companies, 

Ribbon-fish for the girls. 

And rays for electric-light men. 


ote 


“THE WIZARD OF THE NORTH." 


Mrssrs, ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK are bringing out 
a capital and cheap school edition of Str Waiter Scott's 
ever-popular novels and verse. Each voluma contains 
a brief but workmanlike introduction, and some useful 
notes. These books should havc a large sale. 


$ ote 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY: 
“SWIMMING.” 


MESSRS. LoNGMAN8, GREEN & Co. have just issued 
a third edition, thoroughly revised, with 13 plates and 
113 illustrations in the text, of the “Swimming” 
volume of their Badminton Library. The book is now 
thoroughly up-to-date, contains many valuable hints 
and suggestions on life-saving, and gives a pretty full 
list of races and championships. It is edited by Mr. 
Archibald Sinclair and Mr. William Henry, bon. secre- 
taries of the Life-Saving Society, and may well find a 
place in every school library of any importance. 
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` HODGEPOL 48 Hk ENTERED, FRESH FROM THE 
COUNTRY, UPON His DUTIES AT OUR OFFICE. ` 


(Drawn by W. DEANE. ) 


MY Orrick SENIOR. 
(Drawn by C. T. BAXTER.) 


SHIP-MATE, 
(Drawn by J. H. BooKLEss,) 
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SOME SCHOOL AND BUSINESS CHUMS. 


(By Prize-winnerg tn our recent Competition.] 
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OUR OFFICE Boy. 
(Drawn by F. BARON.) 


Two oF ovn OFFICE STAF 7. 
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A BUSINESS CHUN. 
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: Ib you go out again this afternoon, you 

had better be in by haM-past three. ior 

re always have a thunderstorm at four 
o'clock exactly! 

This startling announccinent is made by 


A PUNCTUAL STORM IN 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1900. 


Christ's Hospital School XI., 1900. 
(Specially photographed for the ^ Boy's Own Paper.") 
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By Davin KER. 


our cheery, bustling landlady as we sit in the 
tiny verandah of our hotel in the main street 
of Pietermaritzburg, the trim little toy capital 
of Natal. 

Being one of the smallest houses in the 
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Price One Penny. 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. ] 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


town, our inn makes up for it by wearing 
the magnificent name of “The Windsor 
Hotel," on the principle of the well-known 
epitaph: Here lies Methusclah Tomkins, 
aged twelve months!" But. small though 
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it may bc, it is, none the less, extremely 
comfortable. 

“I daresay you don't believe it - very 
few people do when they first come here,” 
goes on our hostess; “ but it's true for all 
that. Just wait till four o'clock, and you'll 
sce!" 

But the warning is speedily forgotten, for 
no sign of the threatened storm can be 
discerned in the bright sunshine and clear 
blue sky; and in such weather, the most 
experienced traveller might well find it hard 
to realise that barely seven wecks have 
passed since a flood swept the whole length 
and breadth of the town, and sent & rush of 
furious waters swirling and foaming up to 
the sill of the very window beneath which 
we are seated. 

That great catastrophe appears to have 
produced & deep impression on the pet of 
the hotel, which is skipping to and fro at the 
end of a long chain, upon the brick pave- 
ment of a tiny courtyard, separated from 
the street itself only by a low stone wall, 
over which anyone may look who will. 

This pet (known to the household as 
* Polly ") is a nondescript animal called “a 
Madagascar cat," with a fox's head, a cat's 
tail, and a monkey’s body. It purrs like a 
cat when caressed, and washes its face and 
paws in true cat-fashion; but the monkey 
element comes out strong in its ceaseless 
“larking’’ with the house-dog, upon whose 
back it delights to jump unexpectedly from 
above, to the no small disquiet of poor Bow- 
wow. 

“The minute we begin washing the brick- 
floor," says our landlady, with a jolly laugh, 
"Polly she hops up on the wall yonder, 
and there she stays till it’s done; I s’pose 
she thinks it’s the flood coming on again, 
for it gave her a fine fright when it did 
come.“ 

But forth we go directly after lunch. 
without fear of flood or tempest (the weather 
being still as fine as ever), and scour the 
whole extent of the little town, from the 
barracks beside the railway-station to the 
farthest house upon the broad, dusty road 
that winds away north-westward to Howick 
and Ladysmith. 

As we turn back into the town again, I 
look at my watch—half-past three exactly ! 

^ Well," remark I, “if our good landlady's 
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four-o’clock storm is really coming, it has 
no time to lose.” 

Scarcely have I spoken when—as if in 
answer to my challenge —there comes sud- 
denly from the far distance a low growl of 
thunder. 

Somewhat startled, we look round quickly, 
and see for the first time that the lower 
slopes of the distant hills are growing 
blurred and indistinct, as if seen through 
wet glass, and that the creeping dimness 
which has blotted them out is now spread- 
ing fast along the whole north-western 
horizon. 

Plainly there is no time to be lost in 
making for shelter; and we mend our pace 
accordingly. 

In truth, itis high time; for as we turn 
the corner of Church Street (the Regent 
Street or Broadway of this miniature 
metropolis, near the farther end of which 
stands our hotel) the signs of the coming 
storm begin to multiply fast on every side. 

The whole sky is by this time one mass of 
blank, su:len grey, save one pale gleam of 
sickly yellow far away in the west, where 
the sun is vanishing behind the thickening 
pall. A thick, heavy, thunderous closeness 
weighs upon the hot breezeless air. Through 
the deepening gloom the white helmet of a 
mounted officer flits ghost-like up thc 
deserted strect, and through the grim uni- 
versal hush (like that which precedes the 
first gun of a battle) the growls of the thunder 
grow ever louder and nearer. 

And now we reach the door of our hotel, 
and dart through it. nct a whit too soon; for 
scarcely are we fairly housed, when three or 
four dull, measured clicks, like the tick of 
some vast clock, are heard amid the grim 
silence—the fall of the few big rain-drops 
that herald the storm. 

Ting—ting—ting—ting! The drawing- 
room timepiece has just struck four! 

All at once a fierce, quick glare, like the 
sudden opening and shutting of a mighty 
furnace door, tlames over the whole sky. 
Then ccmes a crash which sends a thousand 
echoes rumbling and roaring through every 
cleft of the surrounding hills, and now the 
battle begins in earnest. 

In less than five minutes the lightning 
shows us a glancing stream of water rushing 
furiously over the spot where the courtyard 


pavement ought to be; and we can hardly 
hear ourselves speak for the rattle of the 
rain upon the roof, which sounds like the 
censeless roll of a drum. 

Meanwhile flash succeeds flash, and 
thunder.clap follow: thunder-clap unceas- 
ingly, mingled with tne incessant splashing of 
the water which is pouring in a perfect 
cataract from the thatch of the verandah ; 
and so the storm rages for an hour and more, 
till it seems as if the town were doomed to a 
second flood worse than the last. 

Little by little, however, the uproar abates 
—the rain falls less heavily—the clouds begin 
to break—the fury of the wind dies away— 
the lightnings cease to flare—and the great 
cannonade of this battle of the elements melts 
into that time-honoured “ distant and random 
gun" which has been “sullenly fring’ in 
countless quotations ever since poor Sir John 
Moore's unceremonious funeral. 

But from that day forth (disbelieve it wh:o 
will), so long as we remaincd at Pieter- 
maritzburg, a storm came on every afternoon 
—just as our landlady had forewarned us-- 
in the same way, and at precisely the game 
time. 


WILLIAM J. HYPPERBONE; OR, THE WILL OF AN ECCENTRIC. 


CHAPTER 


N to depict Lizzie Wag's state of 
mind when she separated from Max 
Real to take his place at Richmond. Leaving 
in the evening of the 13th, she could not help 
thinking that next day fate would do for 
Max Real what it had done for her—that is 
to say, render him his liberty und give him an 
opportunity of getting on the move again 
along the vast racccvurse of the United 
States of America. 

A prey to feélings she kept to herself, she 
ensconced herself in a corner of the car, and 
Jovita Foley, sitting near her, did not attempt 
to worry her companion with untimely con- 
versation. 

From St. Louis to Richmond is but seven 
hundred miles across Missouri, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, and Virginia. It was in the 
morning of the 14th that the two travellers 
reached Richmond to await the approaching 
telegram from Tornbrock. On the other 
hand, we know that Max Real had resolved 
not to leave St. Louis until the spin of the 


By JULES VERNE, 


Author of “Captain Len Guu, “ Simon Hart,” ete. ete. 


XXVIII.— THE LAST MOVES OF THE HYPPEHBONI ZATCII. 


20th had been announced, thinking he 
might meet Lizzie Wag on the way when 
going to Philadelphia to replace Tom Crabbe. 
One can easily imagine the joy of the two 
friends- a joy great but reserved with one, 
and noisy and demonstrative with the oiher 
—when, on their arrival, the Richmond 
newspapers announced the deliverance of 
Max Real. 

Nov, do you not see, my dear," declared 
Jovita Foley, thriling with excitement, 
* that there isa God! There are people who 
pretend there is not. The fools! If there 
were not, would this Crabbe ever have had a 
spin of five? No. God knows what He does, 
and we ought to give thanks to Him—- —"' 

From the bottom of the heart!“ finished 
Lizzie reverently, a prey to profound emotion. 

" After all," continued Jovita, * the happi- 
nes: of one is often the unhappiness of 
another, and I have always thought that 
there is on earth a certain amount of happi- 
ness at the disposal of mankind, and that one 


takes his part of it to the detriment ef any 
other."' 

In any case, if there had been a certain 
amount of gaiety to spend in this world, 
Jovita would have left little for others after 
she had taken her share. 

“ There!” she continued, now we have 
Crabbe in prison in place of Mr. Real. All 
the worse for him, unless Commodore Urri- 
can is going to deliver him. But if that 
happens I should not like to meet that bomb- 
shell on the road.” 

All they had to do now was to wait with- 
out impatience for the 20th. During these 
six days the time could be agreeably spent 
in going about this Richmond, of whose 
beauty Max Real had so justly boasted to the 
two friends. Undoubtedly it would have 
seemed still more beautiful if the young 
painter had accompanied them during these 
walks. At least Jovita Foley said so, and it 
is not unlikely that Lizzic Wag shared this 
opinion. 
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They remained in the hotel as little as 
possible. That allowed them to escape 
the interviewers of the Virginian journals, 
which had, with great fuss, announced the 
presence of the fifth player in Richmond. To 
the great annoyance of Lizzie Wag, many of 
the journals had published her portrait as 
well as that of Jovita Foley —which did not 
displease * her other self.“ as she was called. 
And how did they manage to avoid replying 
io the marks of sympathy which greeted them 
during their excursions ? 

When June 16 arrived, as it only affected 
Hermann Titbury, plunged for another 
month in the delights of the Excelsior 
Hotel, a few of those interested had issued 
a proposal that the spin should take place 
on account of the fourth partner—that is to 
say, of Harris T. Kymbale, and that each 
turn should be advanced two days. But this 
was not the opinion of Mr. George D. Higgin- 
totham, nor of the other members of the 
Eccentric Club, nor of Mr. Tornbrock, who 
sas entrusted with interpreting the wishes of 
the deceased. 

On the 18th, it will be remembered, the 
reporter-in-chief of the * Tribune " had been 
ent from Olympia to Yankton, and the 
following morning the newspapers announced 
‘hat he had left the capital of Washington 
sv the Northern Pacific. But by his move 
rom the thirtieth to the thirty-ninth square 
«inno way menaced Lizzie Wag, who was 
n the forty-fourth. 

At last, on the 20th, before eight o'clock, 
‘ovita Foley having compelled her to go 
sith her, they were at the Richmond post- 
chee. 

There, half an hour afterwards, the wire 
cought them the result—-twelve by six and 
x—the highest that could be given by the 
»n. This was à move of twelve squares, 
znich took them to the fifty-sixth— Indiana. 

The two frienls returned in all haste to 
‘he hotel to escape the too obtrusive demon- 
¿rations of the public. 

„Ah, my dear!" said Jovita, “ Indiana 
ad Indianapolis, its capital! We get near 
ar Illinois, and now you are at the head, and 
ire five squares in front of this intruder, this 
.KZ, and the yellow flag beats the red. You 
sant only seven squares to win. And why 
vould you not get seven? Is it not that 
‘the branches of the Biblical candlestick, 
gat of the days of the week, that of the 
‘eiades, that of the players who are running 
Jier the heritage! You know, and you 
aht to know, what good use we will make 
‘these millions—for the good—the good of 
„ the world! We will found houses of 
varity, workshops, a hospital! Les, the 
:ag-Foley Hospital for the sick of Chicago 
~in large letters! And I will have an 
=stitution for girls who cannot marry 
cause they have no dowry, and I will be the 
zanager,and you will see how 1 willadminister 
~! Ah! of course you will never enter it, 
Iademoiselle Millionaire, because —oh' yes 
-I understand. And besides, marquises and 

ukes and princes will be seeking your 
ind! "^ 

Positively, Jovita Foley was delirious! 
‘nd she threw her arms around Lizzie Wag, 
30 received with a vague smile all these 
-mises of the future, and then she spun 
‘sind and round and round like a top. 

The question now to be decided was if the 
ih player should at once leave Richmond, 
x she had until July 4 to get to Indiana- 
njis. And as she had already been in the 
. rginian city for six days, Jovita insisted 
at it would be best for them to start next 
„ming for their new destination. 

Lizzie Wag yielded to her arguments, 
srticularly as the indiscretion of the public 
-zd the persistency of the reporters were 
=tting more and more annoying. And as 
Jax Real was not at Richmond, why prolong 
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the stay there? To this argument, urged by 
Jovita Foley, with a pertinacity that did not 
displease, what could Lizzie reply ? 

So in the morning of the 21st they went 
to the railway-station. The train would 
cross Virginia, West Virginia, and Ohio, and 
deposit them the same evening in the 


capital of Indiana—a journey of four 
hundred and fifty miles. 
But this is what happened. As they 


reached the platform they were spoken to 
by a most polite gentleman, who said to 
them, with a bow : 

“Tt is to Miss Lizzie Wag and Miss Jovita 
Foley that 1 have the honour of speaking?” 

* Just so," replied the more forward of the 
two. 

"I am the major-domo of Mrs. Migglesy 
Bullen, and Mrs. Migglesy Bullen would be 
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Bullen was an amiable widow of fifty, the 
owner of inexhaustible petroleum wells. 

Lizzie Wag and Jovita Foley passed 
between a numerous domestic staff, drawn 
up on the platform, and were received by two 
lady companions, who conducted them to the 
drawing-room car, where they found the 
millionairess. 

„Ladies,“ said she very affably, ** I thank 
you for having accepted my offer, and con- 
sented to accompany me during this journey. 
You will travel under more agreeable condi- 
tions than in the public train, and I am 
happy also to show the interest I take in the 
fifth player, although I have no interest in 
the game.“ 

"We are infinitely honoured—by the 
honour you have done us, Mrs. Migglesy 
Bullen,“ said Jovita. 


* [n this way travelled Mrs. Migglesy Bullen.” 


glad if Miss Lizzie Wag and Miss Jovita Foley 
would come into her train to be taken to 
Indianapolis." 

“Come,” said Jovita Foley, without giving 
Lizzie Wag time to reflect. 

The major-domo accompanied them to a 
siding in which was waiting a train, consist- 
ing of an engine, bright with paint and 
polish, a drawing-room car, a dining car, a 
sleeping car, and a second van in the rear, 
as luxurious within as without—a real 
royal, imperial, or presidential train. 

It was in this way that Mrs. Migglesy 
Bullen, one of the most opulent Americans 
of the States, travelled. A rival of the 
Waitmans, Stevenses, Gerrys, Bradleys, 
Sloanes, Belmonts, etc., who only travel 
in their own yachts and trains, until they 
make their own railroads. Mrs. Migglesy 
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“ And we tender you our grateful thanks, 
added Lizzie Wag. 

There is no need for that," replied the 
excellent dame with a smile, “but 1 hope, 
Miss Wag, that my company will bring you 
good fortune ! f 

The journey was charming, for, in spite of 
her millions, Mrs. Migglesy Bullen was the 
best of women, and they passed a pleasant 
time in the drawing-room, in the dining- 
room, and in walking from one end of the 
train to the other. The luxury of the fur- 
nishing and the richness of decoration were 
beyond imagination. 

And think," said Jovita Foley to Lizzie 
Wagat a moment when they found them- 
selves alone, “ that we may soon travel like 
this—in our own property ——" 

* Be reasonable, Jovita! ” 
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* You will see!” 

And really it was even the opinion, abso- 
lutely disinterested, of Mrs. Migelesy Bullen 
that Lizzie Wag would reach the end first of 
the Seven. 

Towards the evening the train stopped at 
Indianapolis, and asit was going on to Chicago 
the two friends had to alight. In remem- 
brance of the journey Mrs. Migglesy Bullen 
bezved their acceptance of a beautiful ring 
each, and having thanked her, not without 
emotion, they took their leave. much im- 
pressed by this princely hospitality. 

And then as quietly as possible they went 
to the Sherman Hotel, to which they had 
been recommended. But this did not pre- 
vent the Indianapolis newspapers next 
morning announcing their presence at the 
said hotel. 

During the fortnight they had to spare 
they would have time to visit the principal 
places in the vicinity, and make an excur— 
sion to the Wyandotte Caves, between Evans- 
ville and New Albany, which are rivals to the 
Mammoth Caves. But Jovita Foley pre- 
ferred to remain content with the remem- 
brance of the marvels of Kentucky. Was it 
not in that charming spot she had won the 
grade of lieutenunt-colonel in the Illinois 
militia? She thought of it sometimes, not 
without a strong temptation to laugh, and 
she also thought of the obligation imposed 
on both, when they returned to Chicago, to 
go in military fushion and report themselves 
to the governor. 

And when she noticed her companion not 
sorrowful, but thoughtful, she would repeat : 

"Lizzie, I do not understand you—or 
rather I understand you very well! He is a 
nice young marn--sympathetic -- amiuble-- 
with all the gifts — and among others that of 
not displeasing you! But as he is not here- ~ 
for he ought to be in Philadelphia in place 
of that unfortunate Crabbe, who cannot even 
walk sideways like the crustacean that bears 
the name—youshould be reasonable, my dear; 
and if you think about him, you should also 
think about us too ——” 

* Jovita—you exaggerate.” 

* Come, Lizzie. be frank! 
you are in love with him!“ 

And the girl did not reply-- which was 
doubtless a way of replying. 

On the 22nd the newspapers announced 
the spin relative to Commodore Urricau. 

The orange tlag had had to begin the game 
again after the return from Death Valley, 
and by a happy spin had gone to the twenty- 
sixth square, Wisconsin. But like the days, 
the spins followed and did not resemble each 
other. Assuredly Tornbrock must have had 
an unlucky hand that morning, for by five, 
composed of one and four, he had sent 
Hodge Urriean to the thirty-first square, 
Nevada. And this was where William J. 
Hvpperbone had placed the well, at the 
bottom of which the unfortunate commodore 
would have to remain until one of the com- 
petitors came to draw him up. 

* He must have done it on purpose, this 
Tornbrock ! " shouted Hodge Urrican in a 
paroxysm of fearful anger. And Turk hav- 
ing declared that on an early occasion he 
would wring Tornbrock's neck, his master 
made no attempt to calm him. Besides, it 
was & treble fine, three thousand dollars, 
which had to come out of the sixth player's 
pocket and fall into the pool. 

The good-hearted Lizzie could not heip 
pitying the unfortunate sea-wolf. 

“Pity him!” said Jovita. “ Yes, just 
enough to hope that when Mr. Titbury leaves 
his hotel he may get him out by getting in 
with a twelve. After all, the important 
thing is that Mr. Real is out of prison, and I 
have an idea we shall see him again sooner 
or later.” 

This perspicacious person was wiser than 


Confess that 
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she thoneht. In fact, on returning from the 
walk which the two friends had taken that 
morning, on arriving opposite. the Sherman 
Hotel, Lizzie Wag could not restrain an ex- 
clamation of surprise. 

“Eh! what is the matter with you?” 
asked Jovita. ‘Then in turn she exclaimed : 

" You -- Mr. Real!” 

The young artist was there in front of the 
door, and near him wa: Tommy. A little 
moved, a little embarrassed even, he en- 
deavoured to excuse his presence. 

"Ladies," he said, * I am going to my post 
in Philadelphia, and as Indiana happened by 


chance to be on the road —“ 
“A geographical chance,“ replied Jovita, 
laughing. “ Anyway, a happy chance." 
“And as it did not lengthen my 
journey --—-" 


* For, Mr. Real, if it did lengthen it, you 
should not have run the risk of failing ” 

“Oh, I have till the 23rd, Miss Wag! 
Still six clear days, and —-- ` l 

“And when one has six clear days in 
which one does not know what to do, the 
best thing is to spend them with the people 
in whom one takes an interest —a lively 
interest -—-”’ 
" Jovita ! " said Lizzie in an undertone. 

“And chance," continued Jovita Foley, 
“always this fortunate chance, led you to 
select this very Sherman Hotel '' 

The newspapers said the fifth player was 
here with her faithful companion —--." 

“And,” replied. the faithful companion, 
“from the moment the fifth player alighted 
at the Sherman Hotel it was quite natural 
that the first player should alight there also. 
Now if it had been the second or tne third - 
but no !— it was preciscly the fifth. And in 
all that. mere chance — —-” 

“Nothing of the sort, and vou know it, 
Miss Wag.“ avowed Max Real. pressing the 
hand that Lizzie held out to him. 

“Come, that is more trauk!” said Jovita. 
“And, frankness for frankness, we are very 
glad of your visit, Mr. Real, but I warn you 
that you shall not remain kere an hour 
longer than you ought to, and tbat we shall 
not let you miss the train for Philadelphia.” 

It is hardly necessary to remark that Max 
Real had waited at St. Lonis until the news- 
papers announced the arrival of the two 
friends at Indianapolis, and that he intended 
to devote to them all the time he could. 

Then they chatted “like old friends,“ as 
Jovita Foley said; they arranged walks 
across the city, which. owing to Max Real's 
presence, would be much more interesting 
to visit. However, the faithful companion 
insisted that they must sometimes talk about 
the game. Lizzie Wag was now ahead, and 
it was not this XKZ who would make her 
tuke second place. To arrive first, at the 
approaching spin, this fortunate individual 
would have to spin twelve, aad this could 
only be done by six and six, while the seven 
which would plant the vellow tlag of Lizzie 
Wag on the sixty-third square could be 
obtained in three different ways, by three 
and four, two and five, one and siz. Hence 
three chances to one--according to Jovita 
Foley. 

Whether this reasoning was right or not, 
Max Real did not trouble about it. Between 
Lizzie Wag and him the match was hardly 
mentioned. They talked about Chicago, of 
the return there which would come shortly, 
of the pleasure Madame Real would have in 
receiving the young friends, und a letter 
from this excellent Jady-—doubtless from 
information received—aflirmed this in the 
most agreeable terms. 

* You have a good mother, Mr. Real.“ said 
Lizzie Wag, whose eyes moistened as she 
read the letter. 

“The best of mothers, Miss Wag; and who 
cannot help loving all those I love.” 
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The second part of the day was spent in 
walking in the better quarters of the town, œ 
principally on the banks of White River, To f 
avoid the intruders who besieged the Sher- 
man Hotel—and who all wishel to marry 
the future heiress of William J. Hypperbone, 
to believe. Jovita--had become a veritable 
necessity. Prudently, Max Real had not 
said who he was, for their partisans had 
become legion. 

And so Max Real waited till night had 
fallen before returning to the hotel, and the 
last meal over supper rather than dinner - 
they had only to go to rest after the fatigues 
of zo happy a day. 

At ten o'clock Lizzie Wag and Jovita 
Foley regained their room, and Max Reel 
retired to his. Tommy heving a room close 
by. And while one abandoned herself to 
dreams “woven in silver and broidered in 
gold," perhaps the others met in similar 
thoughts without finding sleep. Ves. two of 
them thought only of the return to Chicago 
and the realisation of their dearest desires. 
And, said they to themselves, that decidedly 
this game should not finish--that it had 
already lasted more than seven weeks- that in 
a few days the portmanteaus would have tobe 
packed again—that hundreds of miles might 
again separate them—that they would do 
better to give it up. 
Jovita Foley nor Madame Real could hear 
them. 

In studying the board Max Real had made 
this very disquieting diseovery : of the seven 
States arranged by Hypperbone between 
Indiana and the last Hlinois, there were five 
at great distances amid districts insutliciently 
served by railways— Oregon, Arizona, the 
Indian ‘Territory, without mentioning the 
tifty-eighth square, that of Death Valley, 
made tamous by the adventures of Commo- 
dore Urrican. If Lizzie Wag pot a two she 
would have to recommence the game after a 
long and fatiguing journey to California. If 
she did not get the seven and win, she might 
be sent very far from Indiana, and to what 
dangers would she not be exposed ? 

Lizzie herself did not think about these 
menacing complications. She was wrapped 
in the present, notin the future. Her whole 
thoughts were that Max Real was then near 
her. But a few days more and fate would 
anzin separate them. 

When they awoke next morning the 
bodeful impressions of the night disappeared. 
“What are we to do to-day?” asked Jovita 
Foley, when she and Lizzie Wag found 
themselves at the breakfast-table with Max 
Heal. “It promises to be a superb dax. 
Shall we go a little way out of Indianapolis ? 
Certainly it is a very regular town, very clean, 
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well dusted—but they say the country is 


charming in the environs. 


out by one railway and return by another?“ 


Could we not go 


The proposal was worth thinking over. 


Max Real consulted a time-table and arranged 
It was 


matters to the general satisfaction. 


agreed that they would go by the line along 


the White River to Spring Valley. 
twenty miles from Indianapolis, and comi 
back by a different route. The happy tric 


about 
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started, then, Tommy this time being left 


at the hotel. 


Now, although Max Real and Lizzie Wag 
were too much occupied to notice anything 


Jovita Foley had remarked that five indi 
viduals had followed them since thet 
departure. And not only had these people 


accompanied them to the station, but the: 
had got into the same train, if not into th: 
came ear, for when Max Leal and the tw: 


friends alighted at Spring Valley thes 
people also got ont. 
This did not otherwise attract Jovit 


Foley's attention, as she was looking out o 
the windows of the car when she was no 
looking towards Max Real and Lizzie Wag- 
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Perhaps, suspecting that they had been 
observed, the five individuals separated as 
they came out of the railway-station. 

To be brief, Max Real and the two friends 
took a road which would bring them to the 
bank of the White River. Was there any 
risk of their losing themselves? None. 

For an hour they walked in this way 
across this fertile country, watered by the 
creek, here cultivated fields, there thick 
woods, the remains of the old forests that 
had fallen before the civilising axe of the 
woodman. 

It was a very pleasant walk, owing to the 
mildness of the temperature. Jovita flitted 
about quite joyously, first in front, then 
behind, teasing the young couple, who 
heeded her not. And did she not claim the 
respect due to a mother, *and even a 
grandmother,” for was she not acting as such? 

It was three o'clock when a ferry-boat 
took them across the White River. Beyond, 
under the large trees, lay a road leading to 
one of the numerous railroads which 
converge on Indianapolis. Max Real and 
his companions began to talk of other 
excursions in the vicinity of the city until 
the evening of the 27th, when, to his disgust as 
well as that of his friends, he would have to 
zo by train to Philadelphia. And then—but 
it was better not to think of it. 

After half an hour's walk along the road 
shaded by beautiful trees, Jovita Foley 
proposed a halt of a few minutes. There 
was plenty of time, provided they returned 
to the Sherman Hotel before dinner. Just 
there the road curved between two clumps of 
trees in full shadow, in full foliage. 

At that very moment five men rushed out 
--the same who had left the train at Spring 
Valley. 

What did these individuals want? What 
they wanted—for they were not professional 
murderers or thieves—was to seize Lizzie 
Wag, drag her away to some secret place, 
and there keep her so that she could not be 
at Indianapolis post-oflice on July 4, when 
her telegram arrived. The result would be 
that she would be shut out of the game, on 
the eve, perhaps, of her becoming the winner. 

To this had been led some of these game- 
sters, these pernicious betting people who had 
enormous sums, hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, ventured onthe match. Yes! These 
mnalefactors—can you call them otherwise? 
—did not recoil before such acts. 

Three of the men threw themselves on 
Max Real, so as to prevent him defending his 
companions. The fourth seized Jovita Foley, 
while the fifth tried to drag Lizzie Wag into 
the depths of the woods, where it would be 
difficult to discover any trace of her. 

Max Heal struggled, and, seizing the re- 
volver which an American always carries 
with him, he fired. 

One of the men fell, wounded only. 

Jovita Foley and Lizzie Wag shrieked for 
help, though they had no hope that they would 
be heard. 

They were, however, and behind a thicket 
on the left there was a sound of voices. 

A few farmers inthe neighbourhood—about 
a dozen— were out shooting in the woods, and 
; providential chance had brought them on 
the scene. 

The five men made a final attempt. A 
«cond time Max Real fired, at the one who 
sas carrying off Lizzie Wag, and made him 
let the girl go. But he received a stab from 
a knife in his chest, and with a cry fell sense- 
less on the ground. 

The farmers came in view, and the aggres- 
sors, of whom two were wounded, realised 
that the attempt had failed, and ran off under 
the trees. 

There was something better to do than 
w purste them: it was to carry Max Heal to 
the nearest staticn, to send for a doctor, and to 
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take him back to Indianapolis if his state 
would permit. 

Lizzie Wag. distracted aud in tears, went 
and knelt near the young man. 

Max Real breathed, his eycs opened, and 
he said : 

* Lizzie— dear Lizzie—it will be nothing — 
nothing. And you--you?" 

His eyes closed again. But he lived —he 
had recognised the girl—he had spoken to 
her. 

In half an hour the farmers had got him 
to the station, where a doctor was soon in 
attendance. After examining the wound, he 
snid it was not mortal, and, having washed 
it and dressed it, he assured them that Max 
Real could be taken back to Indianapolis 
without danger. So he was placed in one 
of the cars of the half-past five train, with 
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Lizzie Wag and Jovita Foley on each side of 
him. He had recovered consciousness, he 
did not feel seriously hurt, and at six o'clock 
he was in bed in his room at the Sherman 
Hotel. 

Alas! How long would he have to remain 
there? and was it not only too certain that 
he could not be at Philadelphia post- office on 
the 28th ? 

Well, Lizzie Wag would not abandon him 
who had been wounded in defending her. 
No! she would remain near him— she would 
look after him. 

And it must be confessed, to her honour— 
though it meant the annihilation of all her 
hopes—that Jovita Foley approved of the 
conduct of her poor friend. 

A second doctor who came to visit Max 
Iteal confirmed what his colleague had said. 
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A ferry-boat took them Across the White River.“ 
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The lung had only been grazed by the 
point of the knife, but a very little more and 
the wound would have been fatal. He also 
was of opinion that Max Heal would be at 
least a fortnight before he wes able to move 
about again. 

What did it matter? Did he dream of the 
fortune of William J. Hyppcrbone? Was 
Lizzie Wag vexed at sacrificing the chance 
she perhaps had of becoming heiress of the 
eccentric deceased? No, it was of another 
future that both dreamed, a future of hap- 
piness quite independent of the sixty 
millions! 

Yet. after long and bitter reflections, 
Jovita remarked to herself: 

“After all, as this poor Mr. Real must 
remain here a fortnight, Lizzie will still be 
here on the 4th of July, at the date of her 
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next spin, and if by good lack the seven 
comes— she will win the game! ” 

It should be said that at Max Real’s 
request his mother was not informed of 
what had occurred. He had not given his 
name at the hotel, as we know, and when 
the newspapers reported the attempt, indi- 
cating the motive that inspired it, they 
spoke only of Lizzie Wag. 

When the news was known, its effect 
among the speculators can be imagined, and 
no one was surprised at the yellow flag being 
applauded throughout America. 

But the matter, as we shall see, was to be 
cleared up more promptly, and in quite a 
different fashion from what the immense 
majority of the publie expected. 

On the 24th, at half-past eight in the 
morning, the newsboys were running about 
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Indianapolis with copies of the telegram in 
their bands, and announcing, or rather 
yelling, the result of the spin that morning 
on belialf of the seventh plaver. 

The spin was twelve—six and six—and as 
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this player then occupied the ſifty' first 
square, State of Minnesota, he it was who 
had won the gume. 

So the winner was no other than the 
enigmatic personage designated as X RZ. 


And it was the red flag that floated over 
this Illinois, fourteen times repeated on the 
board of the Noble Game of the United States 
of America. 

(To be continued.) 
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INDIAN AND CANADIAN SKETCHES. 


[ miles north of Winnipeg, fringing 
the shores and foresting the islands of 
that great inland sea which takes its name 
from the Prairie capital, the pine and spruce 
belt of the North-West stretches in & wide 
semicircular sweep westward right up to the 
Rocky Mountains. 

From these “timber limits," as they are 
called, vast supplies of wood for building 
and burning uses, for railway construction 
and so on, are obtained by an army of 
lumbermen, working the autumn and long 
winter through for contractors under Govern- 
ment permit. Think of it! For nigh 
seven months, year in and year out, so muny 
thousand men live right away from civilisa- 
tion on this arduous quest, plying the axe, 
the saw, and the canthook, at a temperature 
often below zero, never hearing the voice 
of a child or seeing the face of a woman, 
their camp life as cramped and monotonous 
as a shipboard existence in the old sail- 
ing days. And the woods, they will tell 
you, fascinate them as the sea charms a 
sailor ! 

To such a camp as this I found myself 
journeying one September day four years 
ago. 

The steamer Cityof Selkirk, plying up and 
down Lake Winnipeg on fortnightly trips 
for tish and ore und skins, lies alongside the 
wharf at the point of departure, and we tumble 
aboard in company with other holiday- 
makers bound for distant points or bent 
merely on making the voyaze to Grand 
Rapids, the most northerly fishing station, 
out and home. Our cargo consists mainly 
of supplies for the lumber and fishing camps, 
with a full complement of huge empty fish 
boxes, about the size of an “upright grand ” 
piano case, though much stouter in build. 
These are destined to return within the 
month packed to the lid with a freight of 
whitefish stowed in pounded ice for the 
markets ‘down east.” For twenty miles 
our course lies down-stream between the 
level rush-clad banks of the Red River (these 
marshy traets are the haunts of wild duck 
and lake gulls 1nnumerable), until at nightfall 
the ever-receding shores slip out of our vision 
and we reach the lighthouse and the cluster 
of steam dredgers which mark the estuary 
and meeting place of lake and river. 

The dredgers are working late to-night, 
scooping up and absorbing in their great 
holds the silt of mud which tends un- 
ceasingly to choke and bar the rivers 
mouth. 

Gradually, as by magie, a double line of 
lamps twinkles out in long perspective at our 
bows and detines a heaving lane of green- 
blue water stretching ahead into the heart of 
the lake. 

As we plough our way between them we 
see that the channel is staked out with long 
poles, each of them carrying a lantern. The 
dredger and lighthousemen's work there is 
no sinecure! Towards the end of this 
strange street we pass the lumplighter him- 
self, straining and swaying a-tiptoe on the 
seat of a cockleshell skiff as he trims and 
gets aglow the remotest lamps on his beat. 
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V.—A HOLIDAY TRIP TO A LUMBER CAMP. 


And so to our bunks! At five a.m. the 
brassy clanging of a bell and a warning 
shout from the deck send us, sleep-ridden 
and half-dressed, up the companion- way. 

We have reached our destination—all to 
soon! Overside then with the kit-bags and 
the blankets, and good-bye to newspapers and 
cther graces of civilisation for a week at 
least ! 

We watch our ship take aboard a few tons 
of cordwood fuel and exchange a pile of 
empties for a round dozen * trunks" full 
of fish, and then with three hoarse hoots 
from the siren she casts off and heads for 
the open lake, and so away north wards. 

A little inland on our Crusoe island stands 
the object of our journey. 

And what does a logging camp look like? 

Just a low barnlike structure, some twelve 
feet high, built of untrimmed logs squared 
roughly at each corner, the joints and crevices 
filled up with moss and clay. 

Its dimensions are some thirty feet bv 
twenty, and the inner walls are tar-papered 
and matchboarded against bitter winds. The 
low flat roof of rough bourds, thatched with 
hay, is raftered with stout poles, and there is 
a small window, grimed and stuffed with rags, 
at the further end. 

Along one side of the interior runs a rough 
table with trestle supports embedded in the 
hard mud floor, and all around a string of 
bunks run like a row of rabbit-hutehes 
some six feet above the ground the sleeping 
quarters of the lumberers. 

These bunks are empty at the moment save 
the last nest by the window, and here, swing- 
ing his legs and chewing a rusty pen, sits one 
of the crew nursing à pashed wrist and indi- 
ting a home letter meanwhile. 

Each hutch contains a pair of blankets and 
a bundle of hay, and over each hangs a dingy 
canopy of old muslin. The mosquitos bite 
sharp and often in these swampy wilds, and 
you will find vourself uncommonly glad to 
retire within such an impromptu ** meatsafe ” 
after sundown. Near the doorway stands a 
well-polished cooking-stove, and a dresser full 
of enamelled ware. saucepans and billies, 
basins and big spoons, occupies the wall space 
close at hand. The door itself and the ad- 
jacent boarding bear eloquent witness alike 
to the English origin and the pictorial taste 
of Jim, the camp cook, a sharp youth whose 
words of welcome betray his Cockney origin. 

Here, tive thousand miles from home, we 
find a lad from Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, and 
on every hand scraps and snips from the 
“Graphic,” the “Illustrated,” yes! and from 
the well- remembered ** B.O.P.” itself, to com- 
jure up dear dirty London and its doings in 
this remote wilderness! 

He is getting dinner ready for the men, 
alert, meanwhile, with a well-aimed potato, to 
rout the thievish hordes of sleigh dogs from 
the teepees of vagabond Indians on the lake- 
side, snilling incessantly round the threshold 
as the odour of fish-cakes and new-made 
bannock bread is wafted out on the breeze. 
An hour later the rude barrel seats are alive 
with a hungry crowd of loggers, grim, 
bearded men, abrupt of speech and manner. 


This lone life in the woods develops a strange 
hollow ring in the voice, a rusty intonation 
of speech quite uncanny to a visitor from the 
world of smooth talk and bustle. After supper 
twenty pipes are set in full blast and we start 
a sing-song—and in what an atmosphere! 
The room is strung across with strands of 
wire, on which full fifty pairs of stockings and 
as many shirts hang steaming up to dry. 
There are three or four lanterns burning dim, 
and the stove at the doorway emits gusty 
clouds from time to time. 

A right royal smoking concert this, fit scene 
for old Vulcan himself ! 

Next morning we inspect the outer build- 
ings—a stable for the hauling teams and 
their provender and a storehouse and otlice 
combined, where the foreman lives and keeps 
a hand and eve over rations and accounts. 
Then we take our way along a roughly cleared 
path and plunge into a deep Jungle of living 
and dead pine-trees (forest fires have been 
rife this summer), pushing and tearing along 
through a tangled undergrowth of wild- 
currant and raspberry bushes and a network 
of ten thousand brambles. From different 
points of the compass we hear the ringing 
strokes of the choppers and the dull crash of 
some falling giant, while the steady scrunch 
of many cross-cut saws, carving the prone 
trunks into twelve-foot logs, supplies an un- 
ceasing undersong. 

Here and there in our painful progress we 
notice many a tree standing stripped of its 
lower branches and marked out for the doom 
of the axe with a blaze of white paint. 
Suddenly we stumble upon a corduroy 
road sloping right down to the water's edge, 
here some fifty yards away. This road is 
compact of twelve-foot logs laid side by side 
&bout four feet apart like sleepers on a rail- 
way. 

At the head of this slide stands a great 
heap of logs called a ** skidway," built up of 
timber dragged hither through the bush by 
teams of horses and piled high with cant- 
hook and crowbar by a loading gang. 

In Fall time before the snow comes this 
corduroy road will be filled up and 
graded, and King Frost will do the rest. 
Down such frozen slopes the great logs 
travel with comparative ease to the very 
margin of the ice-bound water, ready to be 
herded and towed in great rafts for trans- 
portation to the mills when Spring unlocks 
the surface of the lake. 

But we may see something of this rafting 
even now, for a fleet of logs will set sail in 
the wake of a tug within the next few days. 

Revisiting the harbour we find a little bay 
behind a bluff of poplars all alive with a 
small army of water Blondins running 
and jumping, with spiked boots and long 
hooked poles, hither and thither with most 
surprising agility over a swaying floor, full 
half an acre in extent, prodding, boring, 
tugging, and tying the floating lumber into 
the shape and semblance of a huge raft. 

On closer inspection we see that a great 
pen of timber baulks, securely chained, en- 
circles the whole herd. 

On the strength of this boom the 
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success of the tow entirely depends, and we 
no longer wonder at the stoutness of its cable 


links. 


The various occupations and activities 
of the rafting gang speedily become ap- 


parent. 


THE 


“Tr took us some days to work our way 

down the river to King's Lynn. 
in these narrow waters is a slow business 
without a strong stern wind; and we pro- 
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A group here is checking measurements 
and branding the owner's mark, another set 
drills holes, while a third gang inserts a 
coupling chain and secures each log by the 
nose at regular intervals aiong the ring fence 
of the protecting boom. 


LAST CRUISE OF THE 


By R. H. CALVERT, B.A., 
Author of “On Norfolk Waterways," etc. 


PART II. 


gressed, like *Camus, reverend sire, with 
‘footing slow.“ 

His mantle hairy and his 
selge, " chimed in Billy. 


bonnet 
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Thus bit by bit the raft is ficore and com- 
pacted into solidity and stiffness. We shall 
sce how the strange craft behaves in a sea. 
way, for we shall make our way homewards 
with this monster towing astern when the 
tug gets up steam next week. 


“GRANTA.” 


„Quite right, Billy. We found his bonnet 
sedgy, and no mistake; for they had been 
cutting the weeds, and thereabouts they 
seem to think their duty ends with the 
cutting of them—the river is expected to 
do the rest, but he does it in a very per- 
functory manner, and we often had to tow 
the boat through reaches so choked with 
densely packed masses of weed that it took 
us an hour or more to get clear of them. 

„The river is tidal below Denver Sluice, 
some fourteen miles above Lynn, and ihe 
bridges are legion; so we went down with our 
mast lowered, on the ebb tide, one of us 
plucking ahead in the little seven-foot 
* Berthon’ dinghy, and the other steering. 
The tide runs very strong in this part of the 
river, between steep mud banks; and the 
bridges are most of them built on piles, with 
very narrow spans. You have to be careful 
when passing under them, for a slight error 
of judgment on vie part of the helmsman 
might put you athwart, and hang you up 
across a pier. Once, when Syntax was 
steering, he did just graze the piles, and I 
was so angry that I all but upset myself out 
of the dinghy. A seven-foot ‘ Berthon ’ is 
about as lively a craft as Ben Gunn’s coracle ; 
and you need to keep an even seat ud an 
even mind when aboard one. Loss of temper 
might mean literally loss of balance. 

“ As soon as we got to Lynn, and had made 
fast to a hauling-buoy off the ferry landing- 
place, we went ashore and visited our old 
friend Tymms and his wife, who keep an inn 
close to the waterside. Tymms is a retired 
yacht skipper, who in past seasons had been 
our pilot in these waters; and Mrs. Tymms 
is a dear good soul, who took a motherly 
‘interest in us, and especially in our house- 
keeping, or whatever is the nautical equiva- 
lent. We settled ourselves down comfortably 
in the inn parlour, and unfolded our plans— 
how we were quite determined to get the boat 
to Yarmouth that season for a cruise on the 
Norfolk Broads—and how we were in want of 
a hand to make the passage withus. Tymms 
took time to consider, and retired to consult 
with friends of hisdown by the waterside. 

* On his return he said he had got just the 
man—a trifle old, perhaps, but he could still 
handle a boat as well as any man in the port, 
and as for finding his way about— well, he 
could smell it, and that was a fact. With 
that he brought in a little thin bent old man, 
whom he introduced as Nobbs— at our service. 
Nobbs pulled his forelock, and peered at us 
curiously out of the fringe of grey hair in 
which his face was set as in a frame. You 
couldn't say where his hair began and his 
whiskers ended ; or whether his beard had 
spread upwards into his whiskers, or his 
whiskers encroached upon his chin. His 
eyes were bright, and, his nose beaky; his 
arms were very long, and his fingers like 
claws. Syntax said afterwards that he was 
like a bird of prey. He did not prepossess 
us, but we engaged him on Tymms's recom- 
mendation, and we found him all that he 
was said to be. 
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“A day or two after this, the glass being 
bieh and the wind fair, we made a start. and 
brought up off Hunstanton the same aíter- 
noon. We had to anchor a long way off 
shore, as the beach is very flat ; and, with 
sands all round you, this would b» a very 
unplensant place to be caught in, especially 
in the dark. We had no choice, as the wind 
had fallen very light, and the tide was 
coming against us, 

“ Leaving old Nobbs in charge, with orders 
to put up the anchor-light as soon as it was 
dusk, we— that is, Syntax, Self, and Spot — 
went ashore in the Berthon. The shore is 
so Hat that we had to get out and wade the 
last hundred yards or more, dragging the 
boat after us. We were amused to see people 
being landed from the pleasure-boats in carts, 
and Syntax suggested that the wagonettes 
and charabanes would soon be going about 
with the advertisement: A drive in the 
Wash sixpence—no more mal-de-mer.’ 

“We were wondering what we should do 
with onr boat, when a man who had been 
landing people in his cart suggested that he 
should drive us and the boat up to the hotel. 
This seemed a good way out of the difliculty ; 
so we made a bargain with him, and in a few 
minutes were set down at the hotel door, 
much to the astonishment of the porter and 
Waiters. Qur reception was not a very warm 
one; but then, to arrive in a cart, with a boat 
and a dog, and without any luggage, is 
naturally disturbing to all received ideas of 
respectability—from hotel people's point 
of view. However, we ourselves were 
graciously permitted to enter and order 
dinner; the dog and the Berthon were 
firmly, but. politely, assigned to the stables. 
After a look at the newspapers, we went out 
for a stroll, and took old Spot with us. We 
found he had been showing a liking foc 
the boots of the calves—I mean the calves 
of the boots—and had not increased our 
popularity. 

“We returned to dinner; and the hotel 
people were civil enough to give us a very 
good one. You fellows know what a good 
dinner ashore eats like after a week or a 
fortnight of amateur cookery on a thres- 
tonner. We worked straight through the 
enw from the soup to the dessert, and 
finished up with cigars and coffee and 
easy-chairs in the smoking-room; and were 
in high good humour with ourselves and all 
the world. We lauzhed at the idea of going 
off in a seven-fo. & canvas boat in the dark, 
and pictured old Nobbs— who wouldn't 
venture himself in the dinghy for love or 
mMoney—-getting in a stew about us, and 
giving us up for lost. Syntax was willing 
to bet any money that he was ‘ blowing his 
skin’ freely.” 

“ Blowing his 
chorus. 

** Blowing his skin '— old Nobbs's pet ex- 
pression was ‘ blow my skin.’ He blew it on 
each and every occasion. As an exclama- 
tion it has the advantage of being perfectly 
innocent, although scarcely elegant. 

“Just at this time Syntax made a dis- 
covery. The blinds had not been drawn, 
and he had strolled to the window, when 
suddenly he called out, ‘I say, it's come on 
thick!’ Up I jumped, and threw open tne 
window. It was indeed so. All seawards 
everything was blotted out—not a light was 
to be seen, although there were several craft 
brought up off the town. We paid the bill, 
rushed to the stables, let Spot loose, took up 
the Berthon between us, and made for the 
shore. 

“These small canvas boats don't weigh a 
greatdeal, but, like everything else, they scem 
to put on weight if you have to carry them 
any distance; and by the time we got to the 
Water's edge We were as warm as if we had 
run a mile or two. After our experience in 
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landing, we knew it was no goo: getting into 
the boat vet awhile; so we tucked our 
trousers up over our knees, took off our shces 
and stockings, and put them in the boat, and 
Spot with them. "Then we each took hold 
of the gunwale, and with the boat between 
us, starte:l to wade out seawards. 

* We knew roughly the direction in which 
the Gran/a was lying, and we se? our faces that 
way, and waded on and on, but the water 
didn't secm to get any deeper. We could 
just make out the line of the shore, or we 
should have thought we were wrong in our 
bearings, and wading alongshore instead of 
away from it. Several times we thought 
the water was deepening, and got into the 
boat, but, with the extra weight, we had the 
‘shore aboard’ directly, and had to get out 
and wade again. Syntax said at this rate 
we should be able to walk aboard, or at all 
events to within hailing distance, and might 
have saved ourselves the trouble of taking 
the dinghy ashore. Almost at the next step 
the shore shelved a bit, or we felt the swell, 
for the water came over our knees. I 
stepped in and got the paddles out, but 
I told Syntax to push astern for a_ bit 
longer, as his heavy weight would be more 
useful outside than inside the bout. I 
could feel now that there was some swell, 
and Syntax said he could feel it too—in his 
trousers. 

“*Whyoncarth didn't you say so before? 
I called out; ‘yet in—there's no good getting 
wet.’ 

" He promptly got in over the stern, and 
in doing so put the stern under, and the best 
part of a bucketof water ran in, much to Spot's 
disgust. After that we had a heated argument 
as to the proper way to get into a sharp- 
ended boat in such circumstances; till 
Syntax found that he was sitting in the 
water he had. brought in with him, when he 
cooled down rather, and was half inclined to 
adimit that there were disadvantages about 
his way of doing it. 

“All this time I was rowing ahead, and as 
we got into deeper water we found more 
swell, but our little boat, overladen as ske 
was, went over it like a cork. Sometimes a 


trickle of water would run in over the gun- . 


wale aft, but then Syntax's twelve stone put 
her well down by the stern, and we could 
not trim her any better, because, if he sat 
any farther forward, there was not room for 
me to row. You see, a seven-foot boat is not 
a very long one; and if there are two of you, 
my advice is, put the heavy man to row, and 
put him there to start with. Don't try to 
change places afterwards, even in smooth 
water, or the change is likely to be more 
complete than you intended, and to necessi- 
tate a further one when you get home. 
„Although there was a nice little breeze 
blowing, the fog was very thick out on the 
water, and we could not see far in any direc- 


tion. All of a sudden Syntax called out, 
‘Stop  paddling —-somethiung ahead’ I 


looked over my shoulder, and could see the 
loom of a sail. ‘Pull your left and then 
smartly both together, sang out Syntax 
again; ‘that’s all right now,’ and I saw a 
cutter-rigged boat—a small smack I took her 
to be-- slip by us, looking dark and spectral 
in the fog Hardly had she passed out of 
sight before another loomed up ahead, and 
passed so close to us that we could make her 
out pretty distinctly, and hear the men 
talking aboard her. These boats knocking 
about in the fog had puzzled me, but the 
good view I got of this lust one explained 
things. They were shrimpers; and I re. 
membered having heard when ashore that 
some very good catches had lately been 
taken off the place—news of which had 
no doubt attracted the whole tleet. 

“ We reckoned by this time we ought to be 
somewhere near the Granta—that is, if we 


had been rowing more or less in a straight 
line; but as we had no marks to go by, it 
was Just as likely that we were describing an 
irregular circle, which would land us on the 
beach again, sooner or later; or, worse still, 
we might have overshot the mark, and be 
rowing out into Lynn Deeps—an uncomfort- 
able suspicion, which brought us up short, so 
to speak. After talking it over I started 
rowing again, but this time we made a zig- 
zag course, SO as to cover more ground—or 
rather water. We picked up a few shrimpers, 
and came very near being run down by one 
or two of them, but we didn’t mind them for 
all that: they were company, and we were 
beginning to feel a bit lonesome out here in 
the fog, unable to find our boat, and be 
wildered ont of nll sense of location, There 
was only one thing to be done—to hail the 
next shrimper we saw, and if he couldn’t tell 
us Whereabouts the Granta was, to ask our 
way to the nearest land, and row there. 

„There's onecf them out there, I believe,’ 
said Syntax, pointing away on our port side 
to something showing shadow-like through 
the fog. Let's make for her.’ 

As we got nearer I saw that this was a 
craft ut anchor, and in another second I knew 
her for my old ship. 

“Why, it's the Granta!’ I said, ‘and 
the old rascal has never put up the anchor- 
lamp.“ There was no sign of old Nobbs, but 
a light was burning in the cabin, so no doubt 
he was there. 

"Let's give the old vulture (this was our 
nickname for him) a fright,’ said Syntax ; 
‘he deserves it.’ 

“We paddled softly up under the bow- 
sprit, and took a hitch of the painter round 
it. 

**Now,’ I whispered, I'll keep the boat 
steady —you get hold of the bowsprit and 
stand up. Don't make a noise, or shuke the 
boat, and don't upset the dinghy.’ 

* Poor Syntax! he wasn’t made for these 
little boats, or they were not made for him. 
His struggles to get up were like those of an 
inexperienced skater trying to regain his 
feet after a fall. He jerked and pulled so at 
the Granta's bowsprit that I cxpected old 
Nobbs out every moment. But Nobbs was 
dozing-—he must have been, although he 
would never admit it afterwards. 

„Not before I yell, you know,’ I said to 
Syntax, who had got up at last, and was 
hanging on to the bowsprit to balunee him- 
self. 

„Right you are,’ he answered, and got 
quietly on board over the bow. 

“Boat right ahead!’ I shouted. 
Where's your anchor-light ?’ At the 
same moment Syntax beat an alarum on the 
cabin-top, 1 jerked on the bowsprit end, till 
the Granta shook from stem to stern, and 
Spot set up a furious barking. There was a 
seutlle in the cabin, and old Nobbs’s head 
showed over the booby-hatch; but the light 
below blinded him, and he could see 
nothinz. 

„Blow my skin!’ 
‘What i 

“ We burst out into a roar of laughter. 

"*You deserve tlaying, said Syntax. 
Where's the riding light?’ 

"It's vou gen'lemen then?! said old Nobbs, 
apparently very much relieved. ‘I thought 
it was one of them shrimpers fallen aboard 
us.” 

And so it might very well have been,’ I 
answered. ‘Why haven’t you got the riding 
light up?" 

„Cause there ain't one,’ old Nobbs replied 
surlily. ‘A nice thing to leave an old chap 
all alone aboard here for hours, in a place 
like this—night time, too, and thick—and a 
fleet of them shrimpers knockin’ about — and 
no globe lantern aboard.’ 

“*Why, here it is,’ said I, taking the 
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he quavered out. 
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out of one of the well lockers. 
‘I showed you where it was the last thing 
before we went ashore.’ 

"* Why. that ain't no good,“ he said deri. 
sively; ‘that’s port and starb’rd, that is — 
a nice thing that would have been to have 
shown.' 

" I undid the catches of the 
globe dropped 


tricolour lamp 


lamp, and the 
down clear of the casing. 
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[recor it is as a clever mountain. guide 
that Mattias Zurbriggen is known to the 
world, this part of his life-work was not 
begun until he had passed into middle age. 
To him, if we may judge from the recently 
published record of his life, all that went 
before is scarcely worth chronicling—to be 
recalled merely to beguile the weary hours 
of inaction round the fires of a mountain 
canip. Yet those early days were full of 
adventure and more changes than fall to 
the lot of most men, 
He was only just in his teens when he 
left his home 


young and ignorant 
to find regular and profitable employment ; 
us, he went heavy- 
hearted enough, because the money in his 
pocket was exhausted and his healthy young 


if he is always 
rendy to turn his hand to any employment, 
knowledge and 
By turns Zurbriggen 
the Chandohn silver- 
worker on the railway, 
house builder, saw miller, employé in the 
great ironworks at Muhlhaiisen, and then in 
the mines of Sardinia, Pursuing all these 
that remarkable energy, 


4 postilion on a diligence. 
quaintance of a Swiss gentleman, who had 
property in Africa, and. taking a liking to 
Zurbriggen, suggested he should accompany 
him thither for the purposes of sport. The 
offer was eagerly accepted, and in a few days 
Zurbriggen was on his way to Tunis with his 
new master. 

At the port fourteen carriers were engaged, 
and the little Party set out in the direction 
of Algeria. If Zurbriggen hoped for adven. 
tures and the chanve of increasing his 
knowledge of Africa he was doomed to dis- 
appointment. On the third day his em. 
nothing to be 
done but to retrace their steps to Tunis. 
There Zurbriggen's fees were paid for six 
months' service, according to his contraet, 
and he was free to return to Europe. He 
had, however, made the acquaintance of a 
Swiss mason, who strongly recommended his 
remaining in Tanis and following one of hig 
old crafts, which in this country he would 
find vxecedingly lucrative. For some months 
therefore he Stayed as a blacksmith in the 
service of the Dey of Tunis, but, fearing bad 
results to his health from the climate, he re- 
turned to his native place. 

It was the vision of Monte Rosa, seen in 
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There you are,’ I said; ‘not much port 
and starboard about it now, is there? 

Nobbs's face was a picture. He scratched 
his head, and burst out with the usual 
exclamation: *How Was I to know, he 
grumbled, ‘ that the thing pulled out like & 
Spy-glass. Never was shipmates with one 
of them afore—never ! What things they 
think on nowadays, to be sure! S'pose you 


( To be contin ued.) 
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its full beauty from the little shop he had 
opened, that first fired Mattias Zurbriggen 
with the desire to be a guide. His brother 
Louis followed the calling, and was able to put 
Mattias in the way of undertaking small ex. 
peditions as a preparation for the higher 
ascents to which he aspired. ` 

In 1886 two foreigners, one of whom 
Proved to be the noted Herr Kugli, came to 
Macugnags with the intention of climbing 
Monte Hosa—a difficult climb, 
attempted at 


the danger, and moreover was better pre- 
pared than any other guide, since he had, 
about two months before, slept on the rocks, 
and thence carefully studied the route to 
be followed for the ascent of Monte Rosa, 
and the best weather in which to attempt 
it. 

One secret of Zurbriggen's success as a 
guide lies in the fact that he always studies 
a mountain before ascending it. 
nothing to « guess-work.” „On the moun. 
tain," he says, “I must always know my 
bearings. I must Carry my map with me, 
and point, “We are here." I never start 
without my compass, my thermometer, and 
my aneroid, so that when you ask ‘ Where 
are we?’ I can Say, ‘Here; and it is 80 
many feet from the top!’ The secret of 
the guide is caution : I am always before- 
hand." 

By these qualities of caution and skill, the 
difticult ascent of Monte Rosa was made in 
safety, and Zurbriggen's reputation was estab. 
lished as a reliable Alpine guide. He was 
engaged three years later to escort Mr. E. H. 

ison, a well-known climber, up the still 

more perilous Matterhorn. 

In this ascent, stil] other 
ties had to be called into 
the guide’s strength of will and resourceful. 


once lifted him up, begged and entreated him 
to have courage, but in vain. He then re. 
Sorted to “ gymnastics,” rolling him over 
with a rope, but these 
efforts were also in vain. Every moment 
the weather became increasingly bitter, and 
the guide's heart beat at the thought of his 
encrmous responsibility and the almost cer. 
tainty of his employer's death. 

He suddenly bethought himself of a 
remedy, which, though grotesque and brutal, 
is in such cases very salutary. He took the 


got this from Lun’on,’ he added, holding 
the lamp up gingerly, and looking it over. 
Nobbs put down everything out of the 
common as coming from + Lun'on. 

That's it,’ said Syntax; it's one of the 
lights of London Town.“ 

„Well, you'd better light it, and hang it 
up for'ard,' I said ; it may keep something 
from blundering into us.“ 


EST EXPLORING GUIDE IN THE WORLD. 


Tope and began to belabour his master 
soundly, and a inost eflicacious remedy it 
proved! Mr. Fison Sprang to his feet, the 
blood coursing indignantly through his 
veins; he heaped a torrent of abuse upon his 
ill-user and threatened to report him for 
maltreatment. Zurbriggen, we may be sure, 
since there was no 
more question of rest and freezing, and the 
safety. A little re. 
flection soon showed Mr. Fison the wisdom of 
his guide’s rough expedient, and he gratefully 
acknowledged that he owed to it his life. 


Sir 
Martin Conway had determined to undertake 
an expedition to the Himalayas, and went to 
Zermatt to tind a suitable guide. This was not 
an easy task, for the ordinary Alpine guide 


longer render necessary a training in the dis. 
comforts and privations incident to pro- 
longed travel and in the arts of camping. 
The guides have become used to a style of 
feeding on the mountains which an explorer 
must forego, and the ordinary guide, taken to 
the Himalayas or the Andes, would soon 
become bored and discontented. 
Conway was therefore 


difficult places, to sit out for nights in any 
surroundings, in any altitude, to subsist on 


Zurbriggen readily agreed, and prepara- 
tions were made for the expedition, which 
was to take a year. The party consisted of 
Sir Martin Conway, Mr. À. D. McCormick, 
the artist, Mr. Eckenstein, with whom Zur- 
briggen had frequently climbed in the Alps, 
Lieutenant the Hon. C. G. Bruce, and Zur- 
briggen, with coolies to carry the baggage, 
and sheep and goats to furnish, if need 
be, meat and milk. 


the ascent of Pioneer Peak, 
August 21, 1891. 
in the extreme, 
climbers came to 
the crevasses, whilst Zurbriggen had to make 
& voyage of discovery to find the safest path. 
For some days the guide gave himself up to 


It 
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making a plan— not devoid of danger, that 
was impossible, but more safe than any other. 

Sir Martin Conway and Mr. McCormick 
both suflered intensely from the cold and 
bad weather, and Sir Martin was more than 
once threatened with frost-bite, which caused 
great anxiety to Zurbriggen. His own part 
was an arduous one and fraught with danger. 
The way led over ice in which he had to cut 
rteps for the whole party ; then they had to 
climb a very steep precipice where he had 
to redouble his precautions, but at last the 
summit was reached— a height of 23,000 feet. 
This was the greatest mountaineering feat 
then recorded, and we can readily imagine 
the delight of the party. 

Zurbriggen was again Sir Martin 
Conway’s companion when, in the company 
of Mr. Edward Fitzgerald, he made his 
expedition in the Maritime Alps. It was 
then that Mr. Fitzgerald engaged the trusty 
guide to travel with him in the New Zealand 
Alps, and, if possible, ascend Mount Sefton. 
This mountain was known among New 
Zealanders as their Matterhorn, and its 
ascent was deemed impossible by all. Such 
a reputation only served to fire the ambition 
of Zurbriggen and his employer, and after 
seven unsuccessful attempts the perilous 
task was accomplished. 

The whole expedition was one of remark- 
able exploits, severe hardships, and strange 
adventures, culminating in an episode which 
almost cost Mr. Fitzgerald his life. The 
ledge of ice on which he happened to be 
standing unexpectedly gave way; he was 
precipitated through the air, and only saved 
from destruction by being held up with the 
rope by Zurbriggen—an astonishing feat 
requiring enormous strength and will-power, 
since the guide's own foothold upon a 
narrow ledge was slippery and insecure. 
When the rope was examined later, it was 
found to be almost cut through by the sharp 
edge of the rock. "I could not help 
reflecting," says Zurbriggen, "that if that 
rope had been entirely severed, my employer 
must have been dashed to pieces, 6,000 feet 
below, and I left alone to tell the tale. I 
thanked God for His mercy with fervently 
grateful heart.“ 

Mount Sefton Zurbriggen considers 
emphatically the most dangerous mountain 
he has ever climbed, and the greater therefore 
was his triumph at being onc of the first two 
to reach its summit. 

About this time the 
Government had been spending much 
money in surveying, to find a route 
through the great mountain chain from the 
north-east to the west of the island. Hitherto 
they had been unsuccessful, and all transit 
had to be made by sea or over distant hills. 
Mr. Fitzgerald and Zurbriggen, after their 
return from Mount Sefton, resolved to devote 
themselves to this research. They: had, 
indeed, taken valuable reconnaissances from 
Mount Sefton for this purpose, and espied a 
pass which must certainly lead in the desired 
direction. 

They found the proposed route an easy 
one as far as the pass (known later as Fitz- 
gerald Pass), but with the descent on the 
other side difficulties began of & kind quite 
new to both the explorer and the guide. 
The way led through forests of scrub, dense 
and overgrown, and much of it prickly. 
Their hands and faces were torn and 
their clothes reduced to ribands in the 
effort to penetrate the tangled growth, which 
would have proved an impassable barrier if 
they had not been able to follow the bed of 
the Douglas river. Whenthis grew narrower 
and strewn with boulders, they again tried 
the forest, but between the choice of two 
evi!s, the river-bed was the lesser one. 

Progress in forest and river-bed alike was 
tcdiously slow, scarcely & mile inan hour. 


New Zealand 
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The enormous boulders which had to be 
surmounted were so smooth and water-worn 
that all sorts of expedients had to be used 
to swarm up them ; sometimes the action of 
the water had formed tunnels under vertical 
rocks, and these the explorers had with 
ditticulty to crawl through; food, too, was 
becoming exhausted, and for three days they 
marched on half rations. Happily, before 
these were quite gone they struck the camp 
of a Government surveyor, and after 
refreshing themselves and resting for a short 
time, were able to go on to the settlement 
where they had arranged to meet their friends. 

Later Zurbriggen made, quite alone, the 
ascent of Mount Cook, a height of 13,000 
feet, his companion, Adamson, having become 
exhausted by the way. This feat occupied 
twenty-three hours, and was sufficiently 
remarkable to win for the climber quite an 
ovation when he returned to headquarters. 

The New Zealand Government were very 
anxious to engage Zurbriggen for exploration 
in the island, but he felt himself pledged to Mr. 
Fitzgerald, and refused the flattering offer. 
He returned to Europe with a reputation so 
high for skill, courage, and hardihood, that 
his services were eagerly sought by those 
who wished to make difficult or new Alpine 
ascents. He had agreed, however, to hold 
himself in readiness for any other climbing 
Mr. Fitzgerald might plan, and in the sum- 
mer of 1896 joined the explorer’s South 
American expedition. The ascent of Mount 
Aconcagua was Mr. Fitzgerald's object in 
planning the journey, and to Zurbriggen’s 
great delight, he was himself the first to set 
foot upon its summit. Twice the party had 
been near the top, and as often Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s health had prevented them going 
forward. This was a great disappointment 
to me," Zurbriggen says; adding generously, 
“I had refrained from going on by myself, 
because I wanted my patron to be the first to 
climb Aconcagua.” Mr. Fitzgerald’s health 
still remained broken, and news came that a 
German expedition was being formed to make 
the ascent. Zurbriggen was naturally anxious 
lest his party should lose the glory of con- 
quest, and at last begged for Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
permission to go alone. Mr. Fitzgerald made 
no objection, and was, in fact, pleased that 
his loyal guide should first achieve the ascent. 

Zurbriggen's extraordinary capacity for 
breathing at high altitudes had frequently 
been a matter of surprise to his patrons, and 
now, at the summit of the highest mountain 
in America, 23,080 feet above the sea-level, he 
found himself “ perfectly well, and working 
as easily as at an ordinary level." On the 
plateau at the top of the mountain he built 
a stone-man, six and a-half feet high, such as 
it is the custom to build on a newly sur- 
mounted peak, and having neither pencil 
nor paper to record the date, cut it upon the 
handle of his ice-axe and tied this firmly at 
the top of the cairn. His joy in erecting this 
monument is easily conceived. He had been 
ambitious as a boy and as a young man, and 
in his Alpine climbs had been proud to out- 
distance his companions, but to be the first 
to climb the highest mountain in America, 
and to have the story flashed across the sea 
to Europe, was a distinction beyond his 
wildest dreams. 

While in the Andes, Zurbriggen had an 
accident which almost ended his career before 
its crowning triumph was achieved. The 
party had to cross a river, much swollen at 
midday by the sudden melting of the glaciers. 
The current of the turbid stream was strong, 
and the turning of the stones in the river- 
bed produced a loud, rumbling noise, startling 
to unaccustomed ears. Mr. Fitzgerald and 
the muleteer crossed in safety, but when 
Zurbriggen attempted to follow them, he 
found that his mule was so small that in 
mid-stream the water was over her head. 
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Twice the poor beast fell through the force 
of the current, and each time Zurbriggen 
managed to help her up again by keeping a 
firm hold on the bridle. The third time she 
fell backward and rendered her rider quite 
helpless. He was carried rapidly down 
stream for a hundred yards with only the 
vaguest hopes that his life would be spared. 
He would certainly have been drowned had 
not his course been impeded by a boulder 
which he managed to grasp, and by means of 
which he dragged himself ashore. It was an 
unpleasant experience, and perhaps one of 
the narrowest escapes he has had in & career 
full of hazards. 

Zurbriggen's last expedition was another 
tour in the Karakoram Himalayas. He 
revisited the scene of his journey with Sir 
Martin Conway, as the guide of an American 
doctor and his wife, Dr. and Mrs. Bullock 
Workman. Mrs. Workman's programme 
was to make for the Hispar Pass and climb 
various peaks in that district. The whole 
journey was to occupy three months, but 
Mrs. Workman proved herself such an 
expert and dauntless climber that it was 
prolonged to include the ascent of Mount 
Kosergunge, a peak of 20,000 feet, 4,000 feet 
higher than any lady-climber had ever gone. 

In spite of difficulties this ascent was 
safely uchieved, but it tasked all Zurbriggen’s 
skill and his powers of cncouragement to 
bring his employers down again in safety. 
Bad weather threatened, there was a foot and 
a-half of snow on the track, and a cutting 
wind blew in their faces. Dr.and Mrs. Work- 
man only proceeded with difficulty; several 
times they declared they could go no farther 
on account of the freezing cold which was 
affecting their feet. From personal ex- 
perience Zurbriggen knew their peril, but 
pretended to make light of it, whilst at every 
step he trampled down the snow and called to 
them to hearten them. Now and then he 
stopped and rubbed their feet vigorously, 
fearful of frost-bite. In such weather it 
would have been impossible to go higher even 
if the summit had not been reached, and 
none of the party were in the mood to wish 
it. They were glad enough to get back to 
their quarters, though pleased to think they 
had achieved this particular peak, of which 
they had heard much from other travellers. 

Such a record as Zurbriggen's is, one need 
scarcely say, unparalleled, but there is still 
another great climb he hopes some day to 
attempt. He is keenly anxious to ascend the 
dread Mount Everest, said by everyone to be 
inaccessible. Zurbriggen, however, asserts 
that “ every mountain has a good way," and 
there is, he believes, undoubtedly a good way 
to Mount Everest, the greatest of them all. 

IsaBEL SuarT Rosson. 
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SOME INSECT PETS. m 


PANT I. 


once upon 


time, às 

the story 

Ae books Say 

n only this story 
is strictly true 

a young lady of 

my acquaintance 

was discovered 

With one hand tightly 

= clenched, asshe wended 

her way to bed. She 


was a very young lady 
then—only four years old, in fact—so in- 
vestigations were promptly instituted, with 
the result that a “dear little cockroach ” 
was found squeezed up in her hot little fist. 
She was going to make a pet of it! 

It seemed a queer idea, and under the 


heavy heel of the nurse the unfortunate insect 


departed this life with great celerity. But 
really the only mistake lay in the choice of 
an insect. For many insects do make very 
nice and interesting pets indeed, as I can 
testify by something like thirty years’ experi- 
ence. 

You can find amusement for hours, for ex- 
ample, in watching the ways of the great 
water-beetle— him whom scientific people 
know as Dyticus marginals. And he is very 
easily obtained. All that you have to do is 
to repair to the nearest weedy pond and fish 
about fora minute or two with a net; and 
when you examine the muddy rubbish at the 
bottom of the bag you are pretty well sure to 
find one great water-beetle at least flapping 
up and down likea newly landed trout. You 
may know him at once by his size —for he is 
about an inch and a-quarter in length, and 
bulky withal—and also by his colour, which 
is olive-green above and dull yellow beneath, 
while a broad band of orange runs all round 
his thorax, and also down the outer margins 
of his wing-cases. Take care how you handle 
him, for underneath his body he has a couple 
of sharp spikes, and his great idea is to work 
his way backwards between your fingers and 
dig them into you. Also he is remarkably 
active, and if you give him half a chance he 
will spring back into the pond and disappear 
in its watery depths. But if you hold him 
tiglitly between your thumb and first finger 
he iz helpless, and you can transfer hiin toa 


pickle-jar filled with water, and provided 
with a handle of string for convenience of 
transport, and so convey him home. 

Having got him there, place him in one of 
those bell-glasses which florists use for the 
purpose of covering delicate plants, after 
first filling it three parts full of water. Tap 
water will do for this purpose perfectly well, 
for the beetle does not breathe it, as fishes do, 
and is therefore quite indifferent as to its 
quality. Only, if your beetle is a gentleman, 
you must cover the vessel over with a sheet 
of glass, or he will simply climb up the side 
and depart. 

But how are you to ascertain whether he 
is a gentleman or not? 

Well, you ean do so in two ways. Notice, 
first of all, whether his wing.cases are 
smooth and shiny, like dark green patent 
leather, or whether they are rough and dull, 
with a number of shallow grooves running 
down them for about two-thirds of their 
length. For this latter adornment is a 
purely feminine ornamentation; and lady 
water-beetles are unable to climb. 

Just now and then, however, one meets 
with a lady who has discarded the ordinary 
costume of her sex, and has donned that of 
her partner, so far as the smooth wing-cases 
are concerned. But there is another detail 
of the bodily structure on which you can abso- 
lutely rely. Just look at the front pair of feet. 
If they are simple, and almost threadlike, 
after the pattern of the middle pair, then the 
insect is a lady, no matter how her wing- 
cases may be formed, and she is as safe in 
the bell-glass as General Cronje is in St. 
Helena. But if they are swollen out into 
broad, almost circular pads, the beetle is of 
the masculine persuasion, and you must 
give him no chance to climb out of the 
vessel. 

And it is by means of these pads that he 
climbs. Look at their lower surface through 
n microscope, and you will see upon each of 
them two comparatively big suckers, and a 
whole host of little ones. View them through 
a more powerful microscope still, and you 
wil find that each sucker consists of a 
circular fleshy pad, in ihe middle of which is 
a movable piston. There we have the secret 
of the beetle's power of climbing. When he 
wants to scale the smooth sides of his prison 
he just presses his front feet against it, with- 
draws the pistons, and so clings to the glass 
by suction, ascending foot over foot almost 
as easily as if he were crawling over a level 
surface. 

The power of these suckers was once 
rather curiously shown. A naturalist who 
kept a male Dyticus in a tank in his study 
noticed one morning that the beetle had left 
the water and was clinging to the side of the 
vessel. So he gave it a tap with his finger, 
and knocked it back into the tank. To his 
great surprise. however, though the beetle 
fell, its fore legs remained behind. Then he 


found that the inscct was dead- that it had 
been dead, in fact, for days, since the body 
had begun to putrefy. Yet so great was the 
power of the suckers that they still adhered 
firmly to the glass, so that some little force 
was required in order to detach them. 

Notice how the beetle swims. You will 
see that its body is really a bont, which it 
rows through the water by means of its 
hinder legs. You will see, too, that these 
legs constitute most excellent oars, since 
they are very long, and very broad, while 
their width is practically doubled by a fringe 
of stiff bristles which runs along their inner 
margin. And they are fustened to the body 
in such a way that as the insect draws them 
back after making a stroke the limbs turn 
sideways and the bristles collapse, so that 
the sharp edges cut through the water and 
offer hardly any resistance at all. The 
beetle feathers its legs, in fact, just as a 
human oarsman feathers his oars. 

Of course these legs are not of very much 
use on dry land; but as the beetle hardly ever 
goes there, that is of no particular conse- 
quence. But if you want to play a trick on 
a Dyticus—1 am afraid it is rather an un- 
kind thing to do—just put him on his back 
in the middle of a dinner plate. He im- 
mediately tries his very hardest to recover 
his footing, but as the plate is so slippery he 
cannot do so, and the only resuit of his 
struggles is that he spins round and round, 
faster and faster and faster, unti] at last he 
looks like a mere brown blur in the centre of 
the plate. 

Notice, too, how he dives. He keeps a 
sort of air-cistern underneath his wing-enses, 
in which he can take down sufficient fresh 
air to keep him going for something like an 
hour and a-half ; and as his breathing-holes 
run down the middle of his back instead of 
along the sides of his body, he is able to 
breathe quite easily while under water. When 
his stock of air is exhausted he rises to the 
surface, pokes the tip of his tail above M, 
and exchanges the contents of his cistern for 
a fresh supply, making a queer little 
„ popping "' noise as he does so. which can be 
heard from some little distance. 

I have had many pet water-beetles, and 
fed them as a rule with scraps of raw meat. 
Now and then I used to give them a dead 
caterpillar, or the grub of some water insect, 
which they liked even better still. One must 
be very careful, however, not to leave the food 
in the vessel for more than two or three hours, 
or it will putrefy and poison the water; and 
poisoned water is apt to injure the conetitu- 
tion of even so tough a creature as the 
Dyticus. 

One more caution. Never put two great 
water-beetles in the same vessel, for they 
are the most terrible cannibals on the face 
of the earth, and one of the two is per- 
fectly sure to kil and eat the other. 
I once caught a pair, and, thinking that 
society would be pleasant for both, put them 
in a large glass bell together. Next morn- 
ing when I came down, a most tragical 
scene presented itself. The gentleman was 
lying all about the bottom of the vessel in 
little bits, and his widow— who ought to 
have been disconsolate, but wasn't —was 
feasting upon his remains with every appear- 
ance of enjoyment. 

In the same pond with the Dylicus you 
are pretty well sure to find a Water Boatman, 
who also makes a most interesting pet. 
You may know him at once by his queer 
habit of floating on his back on the surface 
of the water, and as you approach the pond 
you will probably sce him basking in the 
sun, with his long hind legs thrown forward 
in readiness for a sudden stroke. And when 
you get him out you will find that his back 
is strongly arched, and that a ridge runs 
along the junction of his wing-cases, so that 

(as he 
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as he floats his body forms a regular boat, 
furnished with a proper keel. 

Take care how you handle hin, for he can 
make himself more unpleasant than even 
the great water-beetle. Underneath his 
head he has a stout, sharp little beak, and 
well does he know how to use it. And as 
he squirts down this instrument a little 
drop of whitish fluid, which has all the pro- 
perties of mild poison, no one who has once 
been pricked by the insect will care to repeat 
the experience. 

An odd thing about the water-boatman is 
that he can never be got to understand the 
properties of glass. As soon as you put him 
in the bell he begins butting against the trans- 
parent walls of his prison, and in this oecu- 
pation he will spend almost all his spare 
time, as long as you choose to keep him. 
One would think that headaches of the very 
worst description would be the result. But 
his head, apparently, is as hard as those of 
M. Louis de Hougemont's Australian savages, 
who invite their friends to duels when time 
hangs heavily, and do their best to fracture 
one another's skulls with heavy clubs till 
one or other gives in. 
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It is almost as necessary to cover the 
vessel which contains a water-boatman as 
that in which a great water-beetle resides. 
for the insect takes to flight in rather a 
curious manner. First diving to the depth 
of thre2 or four inches, it suddenly reverses 
its position, so as to bring its head upwards. 
It then swims rapidly towards the surface, 
and, just before reaching it. gives a power- 
ful stroke with its long hind legs. The 
result is, of course, that it leaps out of the 
water; and before it can fall back it spreads 
its wings and flies away. 

Let me recommend the grub of the dragon- 
fly, too, as a highly interesting pet, which 
you can obtain in plenty from the same 
weedy pond. 

No doubt you know it by sight. If not, 
look out for a greyish-green crenture, about 
two inches long, with & short sharp spike at 
the end of its body. Underneath its head it 
has an oblong horny plate, known as the 
* mask." With a little care you can unfold 
it by means of a pin, and will find that it 
consists of two joints, the second of which 
bears & pair of powerful jaws at the tip. 
With these the creature captures its prey, 


reaching up to and seizing it as it swims 
underneath, and then dragging its prisoner 
down into contact with the true jaws, 
by means of which it is leisurely de- 
voured. 

Then take the pin again, and you will find 
that you can open out the tail-spike into a 
five-pointed star, and that in the centre is a 
circular hole, just about big enough to admit 
an ordinary steel knitting-needle. This is 
the entrance to a narrow tube which runs 
through the whole length of the body. It is 
partly used as a breathing organ, being lined 
with tiny gills, and partly as a swimming 
instrument, the insect first filling it with 
water, and then squirting out the contents 
as hard as it possibly can. The result is. 
of course, that the escaping jet meets the 
surrounding water, which refuses io give 
way before it. so that the insect is driven 
swiftly forwards by the recoil. l 

Feed this grub on scraps of raw meat, and 
remember that it is just as big a cannibal 
as the great water-beetle, so that you 
must never put two in the same vessel 
together. 

( To be continued.) 


A CHAT WITH J. T. HEARNE, THE MIDDLESEX BOWLER. 


L*. in June we had the pleasure of sce— 

ing at Lord's Mr. J. T. Hearne, the most 
famous of the Middlesex bowlers, and one 
who, by his gentlemanly conduct, has won 
very great praise from the crowd. He said 
he scarcely ever remembered having been 
interviewed, and that he had very great ob- 
jections to merely talking about himself, but 
would, however, for the ** Boy's Own Paper," 
say something about the game and about 
bowling that might be helpful to its readers. 

But, first, let us ascertain a few details 
about one of the men who have helped to 
revolutionise cricket, and who is perhaps the 
best all-round bowler in England. 

“ How did you come into the eleven?“ 

“ I was playing in Buckinghamshire, where, 
at the old-fashioned village of Chalfont St. 
Giles, all the members of our family who 
have made names in the cricket world have 
lived. The discovery of myself is due to 
one of the most famous of metropolitan 
players, Robert Thoms, who has filled a very 
large place in the county's history. From 
boyhood I had played the game. and in 1888, 
when 21. I played with the Middlesex Colts 
avainst the County Eleven, and two years 
later was given a prominent place in the 
team, and have remained in that position ever 
since.” 

What have been your best years?“ 

“Well, in 1891 I took 118 wickets for the 
county, and came out head of the averages in 
eight successive seasons. I secured over 100 
wickets for Middlesex, the figures being 118 
in 1891, 137 in 1893, the largest number 
that in any one vear I have taken. 

* But you must remember that a first-class 
bowler has & large number of extra matches, 
besides those he plays for his county. In all 
first-class matches in 1893 I counted 212 
victims; in 1896, 237: and in 1808, 222. 

“It is extremely ditlicult to both bat and 
bowl, and there ean be no doubt that most 
cricketers must take their choice as to which 
department they will excel in. At the pace 
one has to go nowadays, it is impossible 
season after season to keep up ones form 
unless one's whole soul is in the game. 

" Howdo I bowl? Well. my style is a very 
casy onc, and I try not to waste any strength; 
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beyond that, it is difficult to tell you how I do 
my work." 

One who is a great authority on cricket 
says: There is very little doubt that one of 
the secrets of Hearne's success is his delight- 
fully easy action ; there is not an ounce of 
work thrown away ; and though hehas never 
seemed remarkably strong, he has been able 
to stand a strain which would have been far 
too much for any man of the same puce with 
a laboured action, such as so many fast 
bowlers of the present day have cultivated.” 

Another secret of his success is that he 
never does too much for the ball if the 
wicket is ever so much in favour of the 
bowler; but, like Alfred Shaw, only goes back 
about the length of a wicket, with the result 
that if the ball beats the bat it generally 
results fatally to the batsman. 

In 1896 there were two other famous 
matches at Lord's, and in that year Mr. G. 
H. S. Trott was the popular Captain of the 
Australian team, and the Colonists were 
filled with admiration for the way in which 
the Middlesex bowler took advantage of the 
wicket to its fullest extent. Their own 
bowlers had a great deal of work, and got so 
tired out that they were comparatively harm- 
less. 

They thought, however, that on Australian 
wickets he would be no good at all; that he 
would be too mechanical and simple to be in 
the least effective; and there are times, no 
doubt, when on Australian wickets of the bcst 
brand any bowler in the world would be in- 
effective if he plodded away with that un- 
erring accuracy which is so characteristic of 
his style. 

However, Hearne showed that he was not 
to be despised, for on some occasions his 
wonderful steadiness and accuracy oí pitch 
told in the long run, and when he did get his 
chance, as in the first innings of one of the 
England matches, he absolutely startled the 
Australians. 

I asked the great bowler whether in Eng- 
land it was a good rule for a fast bowler to 
be very particular as to pitch, or to be equally 
as careful about variation of pace, or to be 
continually trying with head and hand to 
invent all sorts of devices to outwit the 


batsman, and tempt him from his steady dc- 
fence. 

"I cannot say; you will always find that 
it is diflicult to lay down any particular rule; 
for instance, when I started I used to bowl 
very slowly, but as time went on I altered 
my style. Every player must evolve very 
largely a style that suits him best. J agree 
with what so many cricketers have told your 
readers : that boysshould be very careful about 
bowling, and that they should practiseonly for 
short spells, and that carefully, not regard- 
ing it as so much recreation or time to be dis- 
posed of, if they real want to become 
smart in that department of the game, but 
as very serious work indeed. Now and again 
we seem to have among us bowlers with 
great natural gifts; but there is no young 
player who can afford to disregard the oft- 
repeated and time-honoured advice to be very 
thorough and very earnest. 

No cricketer will become great along any 
royal road ; to my mind there is no game in 
the world that requires so much persistent 
and steady patience, or that requires a better 
temper. It looks very bad to see a young 
fellow, when perhaps acatch is missed, make 
some bitter remark ; and it is always out of 
place, because, after all, the bowler is often 
fielding, and I do not know that he secures 
catches more frequently than any other 
player. 

„Some bowlers are never quite satisfied 
with the weather, and there are weeks when 
batsmen find a wicket to their liking, and 
batting is then so easy that long scores are 
made at the expense of the bowlers. Every 
man must prepare for the day when he will 
have heart- breaking experiences, and not only 
heart-breaking experiences, but average- 
spoiling ; and the trundler who finds all his 
devices in vain must look forward to the 
day when probably rain will come, and, as 
we know from the present scason, that docs 
often come most unexpectedly.” 

Mr. Hearne, although so diffident in 
speaking, has practical qualifications to give 
advice, for when he was found out he was 
engaged at Evelyn's School, near Slough, and, 
as he intimated himself, he was then quite 
a slow bowler. While at that school the 
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headmaster was Mr. W. E. W. Collings, who 
was a first-class cricketer, a capital all-round 
man, and a real lightning bowler. Un- 
fortunately, like so many other men, he had 
to take his choice between education and 
cricket. with the result that he decided to 
stick to the former. All Middlesex men, 
however, owe him a debt of gratitude, for he 
early saw that the young bowler had the 
making of a cricketer in him, and also saw 
that as & slow bowler he had about us much 
chance for playing for Middlesex as he had 
for Kamchatka. Mr. A. J. Webbe and Mr. 
Robert Thoms then heard of him and were 
brought down to see him, and the result of 
his first appearance was that he did not go 
back to continue his engagements at the 
school, because Mr. Webbe at once made 
arrangements with the headmaster, by which 
Hearne was engaged at Lord's. 

It was some time before he came to the 
front, but from that day he has never looked 
back. Again and again we have been told 
that he is played out, and certainly last year 
he only obtained 124 wickets ; but in the first 
six weeks of the present season he took 
nearly that number of wickets, and showed 
arain and again that his hand had not lost 
its cunning; and those who saw him in the 
earlier matches believe that this season will 
be one of the most successful he has ever 
had. It is generally admitted that if Mr. 
Hearne had not been a great bowler, he 
would undoubtedly have become a great 
batsman. Once or twice, when he has been 
sent in over night to play out an over or two, 
and has succeeded in keeping up his wicket, 
he has played such a fine game on the 
following morning that good judges have 
been surprised at the skill that he possesses 
as a batsman. In that capacity, like Tom 
Kichardson, he is a great favourite with the 
crowd, and he often makes a few hits which 
make the mob roar with approval. 

In oneof the Middlesex matches not many 
vears ago the game was very close, and only 
four runs were required to win. A spec- 
tator, who knew Hearne’s play pretty well, 
remarked : * Now, if I were captain of the 
other side, I should, without making any 
fuss, send a man to deep square leg, and tell 
my bowler to give Jack a ball a bit to the 
off.“ As things turned out the ball was 
bowled a bit to the off, and it was smacked 
w deep square leg with a mighty pull, but 
there was no man to look after it, and the 
match was won by Middlesex. 

Hearne is one of those remarkable players 
who are able not only to play throughout the 
summer, but to go to India at the end of the 
English season. There the Maharajah of 
Patiala is deeply interested in the game, and 
season by season takes Brockwell over and 
J. T. Hearne. They are evidently not over- 
worked, and have a thoroughly enjoyable time, 
and both of them look forward to the day 
when India and England will meet as 
frequently upon the cricket-field as they do 
in the world of shooting at Bisley. 

Long may Hearne flourish to help the 
county that he loves so well! Just about 33 
years of age, living a steady and careful life, 
there is no need whatever that we should not 
hear of the feats of this great bowler for many 
a year to come. T. C. C. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


IN; MEMORY OF HUMBLE 
HEROES. 


Sou time ago Mr. G. F. Watts, n. A., as mentioned 
in the .O. P., suggested that a cloister should be 
crected in the Postmen's Park," Aldersgate Street, 
London, for the dual purpose of providing a shelter in 
wet weather and of placing on record deeds of heroism 
performed by heroes and heroines in the humbler walks 
of life. Mr. Watts offered to defray the cost of the 
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undertaking, and the proposal was readily accepted by 
the authorities. The cloister bas been erected, and 
already four memorial tablets have been placed in 
position, the inscriptions being as follows:“ Thomas 
Griffin, fitters labourer, April 12, 1899, in a boiler 
explosion at a Battersea sugar refinery was fatally 
scalded in returning to search for his mate.“ * Walter 
Peart, driver, and Harry Bean. fireman, of the Windsor 
expresa, on July 18, 1889, whilst being scalded und 
burnt, sacrificed their lives in saving the train.” 
* Mary Rogers, stewardess of tne Stella. March 30, 
1899, self-sacrificed by giving up her life-belt and 
voluntarily going down in the sinking ship.“ 
* Stephen George Funnel), police-constable, December 
22, 1809. in a fire at the E ephant and Castle, Wick 
Road, Hackney Wick, after rescuing two lives, went 
back into the flames, saving n barmaid at the risk of 
his own life." Truly peace has her heroes as well as 


war | 
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OUR YOUNG MEN AND FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 


IN America to-day there are thousands of college- 
bred lads who have pledged themselves to work abroad 
if opportunity affords. The Cambridge Seven, who 
went to China in 1885, are good samples of the men 
who are going from England. This Seven included 
Stanley P. Smith, the champion Cambridge stroke, 
C. K. Studd, captain of the University Eleven, and two 
young officers from crack regiments. They were all 
men of wealth. They abandoned everything to go in 
the far interior, to dress in Chinese garb, weer pigtails 
—in short, to become Chinamen. And they are stick- 
ing to their work still. There are old“ B.O.P.” readers 
in the mission field in all parts of the world. 


— 


é 
“BLINDFOLD” CHESS. 


Mr. PILISRURY, the well-known chess champion of 
America, who has won so great & record for blindfold 
play, thus describes his system : 

“I don't know how it is with the others, but I make 
matters easier for myself by systematising the games 
when Iam playing blindfold on sixteen boards at 
once. I mentally arrange the boards in four groups 


like this : 
I. Board Nos. 1 5 9 13. 
II. Board Nos. 2 6 10 14. 
III. Board Nos. 3 7 11 15. 
IV. Board Nos. 4 8 12 186. 

“On the boards in system III. I open by playing P 
to Q4. and on all the other boards P to K4, fullowed 
by KKt toKB3, In almost all these blindfold games 
I have the move, and can generally force my oppo- 
nent intomy system. If he makes an eccentric move 
that takes him out of tbe system I make a mental 
note of it. When Iam blindfolded, all that is com- 
municated to me is the move of my opponent at each 
board. All else I am forced to remember, but this is 
not so difficult as it would appear. By the time 
twenty moves have been made there has been some 
clearing of the board, und a definite objective has 
been developed. When I turn to a new board, I say : 
*Ah! No. 9, this is the board on which we have 
exchanged Queens, and the whole play cores back 
tome. Occasionally I overlook something, but not 
often, in a blindfold match. I keep account of the 
number of pieces on each board. I kuow if I have a 
knight and bishop, or two bishops, and what my 
opponent has, and whetber or not I am a pawn 
ahead. Each board and the position on it is remem- 
bered by me, not as a picture, but asa record. Each 
game haa scores of possibilities for each move, until 
most of the pieces are cleared off. After making my 
move I must totally dismiss the board on which it 
was made from my mind, and take up the next, 
which also has its scores of possibilities, and I must 
follow each possible variation out mentally for 
several moves ahead. That is where the blindfold 
player suffers the greatest disadvantage. He cannot 
see so far ahead as if he were looking at the board. 

To play, simultaneously, a number of games of chess 
blindtold is not so bard as at first it might appear. 
A man begins by playing one game in that manner. 
After mucn practice with the single blindfold game he 
essays to p'ay two at once, and gradually extends his 
operations.” 
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WANTED: A SUBSTITUTE. 


66 and drowsiness held him securely; 
Steadily went the implacable clock, 
Swinging its pendulum, slowly but surely, 
When from his blankets he leapt with a shock. 
Nine plus a quarter and breakfast was over! 
That in itself was a nice pretty game. 
Always in trouble and never in clover! 
Oh, for some fellow to bully and blame! 


Then came the coffee—a lot below zero — 
Bits of dry toast (there was little to save) ; 

My, how he frowned! ’Twas the frown of a Nero 
Crushing the will of a tiu:orous slave. 
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Down went the cup with an ominous rattle, 
Bright on his face rose the symbol of shame. 
Self was his foe ; but to settle the battle 
All that he wanted was some one to blame ! 


Through the whole day he was strangely affected, 
Patience, though scanty, grew steadily less. 
Even his dog was absurdly neglected— 
Got but a scowl when he sought a caress. 
Hopeless to please, he was easy to nettle. 
This was the reason, I'd beg you to know: 
His was the fight (which is hardest to settle) 
When there is no one but self for the foe. 
Joux LEA. 
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A TRIP ON THE BLACK 
RIVER. 


Bv G. C. Evans, Jamaica. 


F anyone turns up a large map of Jamaica he will 
find, running south into the Caribbean Sen. a small 
Winding stream marked ** Black River." This river is 
about sixty-five miles long, and is the largest in the 
island, At the mouth stands the town of Black River 
(which may not be fortunate enough to be marked on 
the map), the capital of à parish. 

Just where the river narrows and deepens before 
entering the sea it is spanned by a trim iron bridge, 
at the foot of which is our starting-point. Moored 
here is our boat, tight, and. gracefully rocking on the 
sea-waves, smoothed down by the lighter river water 
rushing over them. In her are two stalwart negroes, 
With oars ready. 

We jump in, Messias, Foster. and T, and are off, 
The river is perfectly clear, of a deep green not turbid 
and muddy and foul, as tropic streams ure generally 
described—so clear that, in the shallower parts, vou 
sec beneath you long, waving banners of weeds, with 
patches here and there of brilliant sand, in and out 
and over which the lithe forms of silvery “jacks " and 
many-hued “snappers” and gold-striped mud-fish 
(transparent iu water, but of a dark blue out of it) 
dart and flash in * wondrous wise." 

A bend in the river soon causes town and bridge to 
vanish, and now before us lies a Jong reach of dark 
green, fringed on the left by mangroves, with their 
glossy leaves and arching, interlacing roots. On the 
right lies loose, marshy land, covered with Jong, 
coarse grass. There is a quaint superstition connected 
with this rushy grass. Sometimes n lurge area ot gruss 
and soil breaks off and floats down the stream and out to 
sea, where the waves soon dash it to pieces. The boat- 
men and others of that order always regard this as a 
presage of death by drowning. 

As we go higher up “quacks” and “ gaulins” rise 
and flap lazily past us, dangling their long yellow fect 
after them somewhat clumsily. Foster rises and 
bangs at one as it wheels, A few white feathers 
tutter down, and the bird plunges heavily into the 
water and floats down with the stream. We turn our 
boat to intercept it, when there's a slight plash, and a 
denkem (alligator), with nose and eyes above water, 
cleaves his way towards the white heap. 

“Steady oars,” whispers Foster. “Messias, your 
turn.” Quick asa flash Messias has aimed ard fired; 
Muster“ Denkem " throws himself high into the air, 
Jashes the water with a furious blow of lus tail, and 
sinks hke a stone, leaving 4 few red streaks to melt 
away in the water. 

We never saw a trace further of the slimy monster, 
On securing the dead bird I noticed a little kind of 
spider running up and down its head, and, indeed, I'7c 
5 the same thing iu nearly all big birds that I've 
shot. 

We went on about eight miles up the river, narrowly 
missing being stranded on decayed dams which the 
canoe-men of the river construct for catching fish. 
They dam the river across at short intervals, leaving 
harrow openings, in which huge tish-pots, opening up- 
stream and down, are placed, so that any fish wishing 
to travel a little must of nccessity come and be caught. 

In some parts of the river mangrove-trees threaten 
to block the stream across, They have constantly to 
be cut away by canve-men, to allow free passage to 
their boats. In several of these places we had to 
shorten the ours to row through, the mangroves 
having encroached on three-fourths af the river's 
breadth. Mangrove-trees, though, are of the greatest 
use in marshy spots like these, as not ouly are they 
reputed to be anti-malarial, but their bark makes 
splendid dye for the floors (uncarpeted) of houses, and 
the trees, so often killed by marsh fires, are used for 
firewood. 

We passed by several islands, few of which were of 
any size; but all were wooded down to the water's 
edge, and looked dark and forbidding within. Some- 
times we rowed by groups of water-lilies, with round 
leaves crimped up at the edge, green above and. purple 
below, and among the leaves, in pretty contrast, 
flowers of dazzling white—all rocking gently on the 
wavelets that reached them from our oars, 

At last we got to our destination, a deep cleft 
between two sheer rocks, from waich “ burn-wood " 
trees leaned and shaded the river, and slender palms 
reared aloft their rustling foliage. The water here is 
about thirty feet deep, and so clear that we could 
clearly see the rocky, moss-covered bed. Here we 
eagerly undressed and took headers for our moored boat, 
and swam and spent a jolly half-hour in the water, as 
those ouly can who lave felt a tropic noonday heat. 
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A M. W. H.—The addrecs is Berthon Boat 
Notice TO CoNrninurons.— A manuscripts intended Company, Romsey, Hants, . 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 1 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, und must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THK MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions i 
are submitted in too great numbers tobe returned unless h 
stamps are sent (o cover postuge, and the Editor cannot | 
correspond regarding them, or hold hiaself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken, Thenumber of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 
Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of E: YA SAN 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at ROM NG 2 M 
their discretion, to publish such works separately. it \ 
publication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subject of special arrangement before 
submitting their MSS.; and whenever any special value 
is put upon a MS. by the author this fact must be clearly 
stated when sending in, or it cannot afterwards be 
recognised, 


G. W. H.—For cheap books on bantams, 
and other poultry, try Upcott Gill, 1,0 
Strand ; or try a copy of * Exchange and 
Mart,” at à bookstall, and look at his list 


H. LuscomBe.—Thank you for your letter: 
but no extract could appear until two 
months from its receipt, and then most ot 
the interest would have gone. i 


R. C. ANDREWS.—How many more times | 
have we to say that particulars of all ‘ 
yovernment examinations are obtainabie . 
on written application from the Secretary, l 
Civil Service Commission, Victoria Steet, ) 
London, s.W. ? 


Mippy.—And how many more times have 
we to say that you cannot enter the Royal 
Navy as a midshipman? You have first 
to pass an examination for a cadetship. 


E. R, W.—The address is simply Liverpool. 
The offices are at the Sailors’ Home, which 
is almost as well known as Lime Street 
Station. Better write there first. 


A.R.I.B.A.—Write to tbe Secretary at the 
Institute, and have your information at 
first hand, 


A COLLECTOR. OF STAMPS,—1.. Any book- 
seller can get a copy for you, at any price 
froma shilling toa pound. 2. Worth two- 
peuce, but will soon increase. in value. 


J. P. W.—It is a matter for very serious 
consideration, and in your case the difi- 
culties would appear to be many and the 
prospects not hopetul. The ministerof the 
church you attend would be better able 
to advise you than we are, as he would 
be better acquainted with all your circum- 


stances. 

HIGHLAN .—We already have an Indian 
Famine in the * Sunday at Home," 
to which you can contribute, ^" 


SECOND-LIFUTENANT and Frrz.—Speaking generally, 
no subaltern in the army can live on his pay in times 
of peace. Commissions in the army are not to be 
boughnt; they are competed for at publie examina- 
tions, or given for distinguished services, or, recently 
in rare cases, oflered to young gentlemen who are 
known to be of the same standard of education as that 
required for the examinations. 


W. LAWLEDGE.—You could join as an artificer ; but 
write to the Admiralty for particulars of posts open 
to you. They will send you à printed paper. 


Canuck.—We know of no such agencies, and there are 
sO many university graduates in search of such ap- 
pointments that your chance would bea very slender 
one. Under no circumstances: would we advise 
you crossing the Atlantic for the purpose. 


W. E. Cowprroy.—The auctions are held at the Mart 
in Tokenhouse Yard. Any or the dealers advertising 
in our wrapper would supply you with the stamp 
journals, Write to one of them, asking for list. 


PENSER (Barrow-in-Furness) and Isis (Acton).—The 
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To CORRESPONDENTS.—Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in (hese columns ín due course, 
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E. A. BRIGGS and ALGY.—In our plate of Flags and 
Funnels we gave every national flag borne afloat. 
We did not give the flags of those few States which 
have no shipping. The authoritative book on flags is 
the official * Drawings of Flags” issued by the 
Admiralty, and supplied tothe ships of the Hoyal 
Navy. In the cheap sheets many of the flags are 
obsolete. or imaginarv, and. most of them are 
incorrectly drawn. Several correspondents have 
sent us outlines of this character issued in a recent 
flag competition, evidently. taken from some. un- 
trustworthy source, aud representing flags that 
do not, and never did, exist. 


DiscipuLus.—See our article on “How to become a 
Pharmaceutical Chemist,” on p. 269 of our twentieth 
volume. 


BariuM.—The best are the india-rubber exercisers, if 
you strictly follow the course of exercises, But, like 
dumb-bells and clubs, they are of little use unless 
you do this. 


I. R. and CisFRAN ARDHOW.—Rubber is soluble in 
naphtha, but ít requires to be in thin sheets or finely 
shredded. à 


Cuppik and P. M.—Write for catalogue of lathes to 
the Britannia Company, Colchester, or Melnuish, 87 
Fetter Lane, E.C. A 34 in. lathe with 3 ft. bed, iron 
standards, six chucks, and a slide rest, would cost 
about £15. A good addition is a circular-saw table, 
which costs about a pound or thirty shillings. Turn- A 
ing tools cost about eightpence each. 


A. NEWLANDER.—You can purchase American Jeather 
cloth—if that is what you want—from any large 


J. Prince.—The “Sailing Bateau" article was on 
page 428 of Vol. XX. 


P. L. RHAwrINs.— The articles on mtking cameras are 
all out of print. 


S. GREVE.—The sailing bateau is to carry one person. 
It is not a suitable design for a larger craft. 


MR. F. JONES (-The Orange Free State stamps are 
worth their face value, but will in time be worth 
more. 


R. R. BLEWVHrr.—It is a groat of Elizabeth's second 
coinage, and is worth ten shillings. 


G. A. RonEnTS.—The examination you bave to work 
for is that of the Institute of Chemistry, and of that 
you will obtain particulars by applying to the 
Secretary, 30 Bloomsbury Square, 


“B.O.P.” ADMIRER.—1l. “Rule Britannia” was 
written by James Thomson—the “Janne Tamson, 
Jamie Tamson, Oh! “ who wrote “The Seasons.” 2. 
Next volume. 3. One shilling some days; sixpence 
others. 4. Best way to Lord's from Chariny Cross is 


linendrapers. We should recommend you to apply 
to Messrs. Lancaster, Colmore Row, Birmingham, 
or to Messrs. Watkinson & Co., Merrion Mills, 
North Street, Leeds, as probably the stuff you want 


by St. John's Wood omnibus, or Kilburn omnibus, or 
underground railway to St. John's Wood Station 
(change at Baker Street). 


question has been answered frequently of late. 
. You will not be sent afloat until the company are sure 
you know your business, 


W. R. Bunsury.—A printed description is issued by 
the Board of Trade, which is probably obtainable of 
the Queen's Printers, Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
Printer Street, New Street Square, E.c. 

F. F F.—You will fill out in time, and probably grow a 
little more, if you get plenty of exercise, You want 
a course of physical drill. It would do you good vo 
join the volunteers. 


E. H. Burris. —The collection of railway tickets should 
be discouraged as much as possible. They should 
be returned to the company. You have evidently no 
idea of the trouble you cause by tbeir uetention. 


is cheaper than the ordinary American leather cloth. 
Price, no doubt, depends largely on quality. 


HEcRUIT.—1. You would probably be rejected. Out of 
every thousand recruits 19 per 1,000 are rejected for 
bad teeth. The rejections for bad sight are 40 per 
1,000, for heart troubles 18, for veins 15, for defective 
legs 18, for flat feet 17, for height 28, for chest 139, 
for weight 55. 2. The average height of the recruit 
is from 5ft. bin. to 5ft. 6in. ; the average weight is 
from 120 lb. to 130 lb.: and the average chest 
1ncasurement is from 33 to 34 in. Out of every dozen 
recruits five are rejected as being in some way 
unsuitable. 


A. Mac.—There is Crole's ** Tea," published by Lock- 
wood & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court; and there is 
Lock's "Coffee," published by Spon Any country 
bookseller can get them to your order. 


D. H. TAYLon.—Of Jules Verne's stories, the * Doy 
Captain" was in our second volume, the “Giant 
Ratt” in the third, the“ Cryptogram” in the fourth, 
“Godfrey Morgan" in the fifth, the * Vanished 
Diamond” in the seventh, the “Clipper of the 
Clouds” in the ninth, * Adrift in the Pacific" in the 
eleventh, the * Purchase of the North Pole " in the 
twelith, the “Castle of the Carpathians” in the 
fifteenth, * Claudius Bombarnaec " in the sixteenth, 
“Captan A&vtifer " in the seventeenth, and * Simon 
Hart" in the twentieth. In some eases the titics 
Were changed on republication in booh form. 


CLAYMORER.—A correct map of the Regimental Districts 
is published officially. You will find a copy of it in 
the “Army Book of the British Empire” and other 
official publications. We cannot spare the space for 
one, Which would have to be double our size to be 
clear, 


C. BucK.—The best and safest way is to buy a killing 
box from one of the natural-history dealers, aud use 
it according to directions. You can get à good one 
tora shilling trom Watkins & Doncaster, 36 Strand. 


URGENT.—1. Your teeth will come in time. We know 
of nothing“ to make more grow." 2. I. H. S. are in- 
tended as the initials of Jesus Hominum Salvator— 
Jesus the Saviour of Men. Originally the form was 
IHS, in which the H was really the Greek E, and the 
letters were the first three of IHXOUS, that is Iesous, 
the Greek for Jesus. At the same period CHR was 
used, these being the first three letters of CHRISTOS. 
3. Those that are not related. 


H. A. MELVILLE.—There used to bea natural-history 
shop (Manu's) in Wellington Terrace, Clifton, Bristol. 
If it is there still, you would probably find a few egg 
cabinets on sale. It is the nearest to Knowle that 
we know of. 


H. Watts.—The first volume of the“ B.O.P.” contained 
thirty-seven numbers, 


J. H. R.—The office of the Sheriff Clerk of Chancery is 


E. S. I. W.—Your best plan would be tc eke in the 
Shipping Gazette" for a day or two. You would 
find in it quite ships enough, and owners enough. 


C. M. P.— Refer back to the What sball I be ? " series. 
We have nothing to add, und cannot spare space to 
repeat. 

M. R. CuELEWAIYENGAR, H. Joxssox, H. W., and 
others.—We have been thinking the matter over, and 
in our new volume, which starts almost immediately, 
we hope to begin such a column as you ask for. You 
had new better write again, re-stating your wants. 


FOREIGNER.—Write to Messrs. Melhuish of Fetter 
Lane for a list of their fret machines. 


W. F. C. Batuaw.—You had much better go io your 
relatives in New Zealand. Auy other boy would 
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ö IN THE CAPITAL OF NATAL. 


“ [ TELL you, the only way to make South 
Africa worth anything," said my Natal 
fellow-passenger. on the Durban-Pieter- 
maritzburg Railway, as he got out at a by- 
station, “ is to do as we have done in India — 
make reservoirs.” 
It was but too true, and even my bricf stay 
in South Africa had already shown me how 


By Davip KER. 


sorely needed was the tank system“ (which 
I had seen working so well in India) in a 
region where, in Cape Colony, I had found 
sheep and cattle dying of thirst after a two 
years’ drought, while in Natal—just across 
the border—a man had lately been swept 
away by a flood in the main street of a town! 

The constant recurrence of“ fontein’’ in 


South Africannames shows the priceless value 
of water in a land scorched by drought for 
months and even years—-till the very rivers 
dwindle down to scattered pools, and the 
whole ground is baked like a brick—and then 
suddenly flooded with torrent rain which 
rushes over the iron-bound surface ere it has 
time to sink in, and goes dashing down to 
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the sea, leaving the unrefreshed earth as 
barren as ever. 

I remembered, too, how I hal scen at 
Grahamstown the reservoir encircled with a 
belt of luxuriant vegetation, conspicuous for 
miles amid the bare, treeless ridges around, 
and how, between Alicedale and Cradock (on 
the main route to the Kimberley Diamond 
Fields) an artificially irrigated plantation, 
standing out fresh and green, against the hot 
brassy yellow of the parched soil, bore witness 
to the sound common sense of the sturdy 
farmer to whose labour it was due. 

The journey from Durban to Pietermaritz- 
bury is simply going upstairs in a train, and 
the six hours and twenty minutes which we 
took to cover th? seventy-three miles might 
well be considered (in view of the steepness 
of the gradient) a very fair average passage. 
Our midday train consists of three English 
passenger carriages and a few trucks, and 
our compartment in the second elass (built, 
as at home, to seat ten persons) contains, in 
addition to the colonial gentleman already 
mentioned, three persons besides ourselves. 

One of these is an English tourist, who has 
hardly taken his seat when he falls asleep as 
sound as if he had been reading a Parlia- 
mentary report. The second (a Kaflir woman 
of Herculean proportions) is greatly exercised 
in mind—and body too-—oy the perverse 
behaviour of a gigantic nosegay which she 
vainly attempts to stow nway in the rack 
above her, whence it comes tumbling down 
upon her head every two or three minutes, 
giving her the look of a fifteenth century 
poetess with a top-heavy flower crown. 

Her opposite neighbour—also a lady of 
colour, whose sleek black face shines like n 
newly cleaned boot —on being asked for her 
ticket, produces in succession a key, a leather 
purse, two or three small packets, n halt. 
eaten apple, and a flaming red handkerchie“, 
beneath all which superincumbent strata 
the missing ticket is at length discovered. 

At every fresh stage in this “re issue of 
miscellaneous articles,” our Black-/iide Susan 
laughs so heartily that her whole frame 
quivers like a shape of calf's foot jelly, and, 
strange to say, the native guard (who has 
been kept waiting all this whiie) echoes her 
laughter with the utmost good-humour, 
instead of giving her a piece of his mind in 
language as strong and fluent as that of the 
famous 'bus-conductor to whom Theodora 
Hook said so pointedly, * You don't know 
how to conduct yourself, sir, much less ths 
"bus." 

But the two coloured ladies soon forsake 
us in turn; and, the Englishman being still 
nsleep, we are able to vive our whole attention 
to the scenery, which is, in truth, well worth 
looking at. 

Even before leaving the town, we come 
upon a tableau worthy of Vernet or Veresht- 
chagin —a huge tree, forming a perfect 
colonnade of intertwisted roots, with half-a- 
dozen swarthy, red-turbaned Hindus laughing 
and chatting beneath their shade. And the 
belt of swampy ground which, interleaved 
here and there with patches of sandy tlat 
edged with dark thickets, stretches as far as 
the foot of the Berea Hills, might well make 
us fancy ourselves back in Bengal. The 
same tall. feathery, tangled grass, growing 
rankly over fatnomless depths of black, oozy 
slime; the same little nests of cane and 
palm-leaves, with half-clad brown men, and 
wholly unclad brown children scattered 
around thein ; the same hot, damp, vapour- 
bath atmosphere, and the same dreary 
silence. 

And now we are at the foot of the lowest 
slope, and fairly on the first curve of that 
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famous “zigzag " which thenceforth haunts 
us right on to the end as persistently as te 
* pointed arch "' which an artist who admired 
it introduced even into & rainbow! 

Upward, ever upward —past reed-thatched 
coolie huts, and high grassy banks, and 
feathery rows of Indian corn, and sombre 
pines, and huge broken clitfs of clay slate, 
and deep, dark gullies, into which we seem 
just about to plunze headlong, as we hang 
in midair upon the slender bridges that span 
them. Now the projecting boughs on either 
side thrust themselves into our windows as 
we scurry by; now we sweep round u sharp 
corner, aud see below us, as if on a map, the 
whole plain of Durban--the white houses of 
the trim little town amid dark foliage, the 
gnashing breakers around the wood crowned 
blutf beyond it, and, far in the background, 
the wide blue sea. 

In the hollows, we are fairly buried in rich 
semi-tropical vegetation -the chandelier like 
euphorbia, the broad, many-armed “ serew- 
pine," with its countless tufts of long, reed- 
like leaves, the prickly pear with its spiky 
bosses, the saw-toothed aloe, the golden 
bloom of the mimosa, the durk syringa, and 
the tall, pillar-like gum tree. 

The higher slopes, however, are tolerably 
clear of wooding, and display an almost un- 
broken sheet of rich summer green, upon 
which the deep red curves of the railway 
cutting stand out like unhealed wounds. ‘The 
stations themselves are, for the most part, 
queer little shanties of wood or corrugated 
iron, with names which read like a“ Manual 
in Four Languages“: Bel-Air, Northdene, 
Umlas Road, Cat's Ridge, Fox Hill, and 
Unisindusi. 

At Pine-Town Bridge we catch sight of a 
house that looks as if issued in serial parts, 
concerning which our English fellow. pas: 
senger (who has woke up by this time) i3 
ready with a legend to the effect that its 
owner has added a new room at the birth of 
every new baby, and is likely, should his 
family continue to increase at its present 
rate, to end by having a cottage as big as a 
London warehouse. 

* Well," remark I, “they have a curious 
way of doing things in this country. In 
Cnpe Colony, the other day, I came across 
& Dutch church wheze the pulpit was made 
out of a champagne-case (on which you 
could read * Dry Monopole' quite plain when 
the red-baize covering was pushed aside), and 
the churchyard itself was so thickly planted 
with cabbages that I could hardly make my 
way through them.” 

„Well. it s rather a new idea to plant the 
dust of one's ancestors with eabbages,“ re- 
joins our opposite neighbour, laughing; “ but, 
nfter all—granting the possibility of trans- 
migration —such a shape, I think, would bo 
a very natural one for any defunct Boer 
fariner to assume." 

And so, at last, we reach the summit, and 
have a ten minutes’ halt at the " half-way 
house." 

The succession of grassy knolls around 
us, almost bare of wooding. are just Zulu- 
land over again. But the terraced masses 
of sandstone that crown their green slopes, 
and the vast grey boulders scattered broad- 
cast over their sides, give quite a new aspect 
to the landscape; and when, after creeping 
for some time between two great walls of 
clay-slate mixed with granite, we come 
suddenly out upon the brink of a precipice 
of several hundred feet (below which lay 
outspread the wbole breadth of the valiey) we 
have before us & view from the Western 
Ghauts of India, point for point. 

A little farther on we meet the down train, 


and lic alongside of it for a minute or two, 
while the drivers exchange greetings, and the 
passenvers bandy some plain-spoken English 
* chat ° from their respective windows, 

And now begins the downhill run to 
Pietermaritzburg, through an endless series 
of broad grassy downs, upon which a dark 
spot every here and there, in the distance, 
shows where a clump of trees has grown up 
around some snug little farmhouse. A 
sudden turn brings us to the edge of a vast 
oval basin shut in by hills, and there below 
us lies the trim little toy capital itself — 
decidedly the tiniest metropolis that we have 
seen. since our visit to the Prince of Monte- 
negro at Tsettinje. 

At first sight, the miniature capital of 
Natal is merely a pocket.edition of Uiten- 
haage, Graaf-Reyret, or any other Dutch 
town that we have seen on our way through 
Cape Colony. The same straight, sandy, 
enormously wide streets; the same tiny 
gardens und long rows of trees, which look 
ns if planted along some invisible canal; 
the same queer little one-storeyed houses, 
the red-tiled roofs of which, standing out 
against the qucer circle of hills, bring back 
a varue memory of Caracas; the same 
instantaneous fall from town to country, the 
1noment you slip otf the main street ; the 
same luxuriant vegetation, with tiny stream- 
lets sparkling and murmuring through it in 
every direction. 

Cradled in the lap of its guardian hills, 
the snug little town looks as little as possible 
like a place the very name of which comes 
from that of a murdcred man, and the out- 
skirts of which bristle with those ghastly 
recollections wnerewith any old colonist will 
regale you by the hour. 

“Tf it clears up after dinner, we'll drive you 
round the hill and show you the place where 
all those colonists were massacred by tho 
natives." 

Lou see that bend of the river yonder — 
pretty spot, ain't it? Well, it was just 
there that the Zulus speared those three 
hundred women and children, after the great 
battle in 1856.” 

“ Now before you go, you must go up the 
mountain and see the Bushman's Cave, where 
the Kuflirs drove a lot of Hottentots into a 
cavern, and then stopped up the mouth and 
sinothered ‘em all." 

“Took at that hollow up there, with the 
big rock hanging over it; there was a funny 
thing happened there a while ago. A native 
chief was bolting across the border, with 
seven of his enemies after him. Well, he 
managed to scrub out three of 'em during 
the chase; and then he scrambled up that 
rock, and threw down a biz stone that hit 
the leader of the party, and smashed him all 
to bits. Then he came down and tackled 
the other three single-handed, but they 
shied their spears at him ard hit him so 
hard that he couldn't get away, so he 
crawled into the bushes and quietly bled to 
death.” 

Such“ funny things“ as these, in fact, are 
ominously frequent in the early history of all 
our South African colonies. 

But these grim visions of the Past are 
suddenly seattered by a shrill whistle and 
n long, creaking groan, as our train comcs 
into the town station and halts there. And. 
nftev that, there is nothing left for us to do 
but to pick up our Gladstone bags and 
trudge off to the hotel. to the no small 
amazement of the passing Kaflirs, who stare 
with all their eyes at the unparalleled spcc- 
tacle of a white man and a white woman 
actually going on foot, and carrying their 
own luggage into the bargain. 
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AUD some ten years ago on Canadian 

soil the wayfarer bound Westward Ho! 
noticed strange features in the means and 
methods of pioneer colonial existence in the 
life of her countless infant settlements and 
along the brand-new length of her empire- 
yirding railway —which to-day are but a tale 
and à remembrance. 

The incessant warning note of engine 
bells, as the long serpent of cars wound its 
way through the heart of some prairie town- 
ship, led him sooner or later to inspect the 
huge locomotive whence the tolling pro- 
ceeded, and he viewed with a sniff of sur- 
prise the hoary reek of rancid wood and oil 
smoke belched forth from the ungainly 
funnel. 

Here was a railway partly stoked on timber 
and mineral-oil refuse. A novel experience 
to a man brought up on coal! 

He broke his journey - most Englishmen 
do, say at Winnipeg, the half-way house of 
the Dominion, and at early dawn looked out 
over & typical Canndian town rousing itself 
from slumber. From many thousand smoke 
stacks and house chimneys, the giant shaft 
of the flour mills at the depót overtopping 
tbe rest, there rose in countless straight 
columns of whiteness & universal cloud of 
clear, clean, wood smoke —the panorama of a 
great city stoking and cooking, lighting and 
heating itself on cordwood fuel, poplar, 
tamarac, and oak, from the timber belts of 
the North-West. 

He presently discovered that the trading 
steamers, too, stern-wheeled and triple- 
decked, plying on the Red river and up and 
down the lakes of the province, owed their 
motive power to the same source, wooding- 
up" their deep holds with piles of rough- 
hewn logs along the line of their periodical 
quest of fish and fur and ores of gold and 
copper. 

Here then was & country in the stage of 
makeshift and experiment, a régime that 
could not last. 

The problem set itself in unmistakable 
terms somewhat thus: Given a four-montlis 
winter and a people multiplying in ever 
wider circles of settlement, « population to 
be housed and fenced and warmed, you 
must make your choice. Dame Nature 
cannot stand the double drain on her 
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By F. H. WILLIAMS. 


VI.—CORDWOOD on COAL—CANADA’S FUEL PROBLEM. 


resources: if you burn your timber you 
must build in brick and stone—and brick 
and stone are far to seek! Let us see how 
the difliculty has found solution. Down 
East in Nova Scotia, that province of ‘old 
Canada on the Atlantic seaboard which 
speaks in its cognomen of Scottish pluck 
and enterprise, the fuel question met with a 
speedy answer, for along her coasts great 
seams twenty or thirty feet in thickness 
have yielded ample supplies for over twenty 
years. Iron too is abundant, and with a 
lower wage rate her port of Pictou bids fair 
to tuke an important place in the scheme of 
Empire as the shipbuilding port of a Cana- 
dian squadron. 

Our present concern lies with the regions 
farther West. During the late eighties parties 
of prospectors found innumerable fuel beds 
of tertiary formation, of peat and lignite, 
unripe coal (you may see the outcrop of this 
sticky crumbling stuff streaking the ice-worn 
river banks of the North-West to-day) a 
material abundant in quantity but quite 
unsuitable in quality. Persistent search 
was, however, crowned with ultimate suc- 
cess, and this great fuel problcm of the 
West is finding an adequate answer to-day. 

At Lethbridge in Assiniboia, at Anthracite, 
four thousand teet above the sea in the hill 
country, in fact throughout the length 
and breadth of the new province Alberta, 
there has sprung into active life a 
black country " in the very heart of the 
continent. From north to south, for a dis- 
tance of four hundred miles, and along a belt 
at least two hundred miles wide, anthracite 
of the best quality exists in deep seams, 
and colliery towns have sprung up thickly in 
mushroom groups. 

Across the "great divide" of the Rocky 
mountains the fair province of British 
Columbia, famous already for her timber 
and gold and salmon fisheries, has proved 
herself the prolitic mother of similar most 
valuable increase, and of recent years she too 
has yielded rich store of “ black diamonds," 
to all appearance inexhaustible. 

The story of the discovery of the mast 
productive of these mines is an odd one. 
* Mr. Dunsmuir, now one of the wealthiest 
and most respected men in the Dominion, 
was many years ago employed by the Hudson 
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Bay Company to prospect here for coal. He 
had found some slight indication of what he 
searched for, and put a small “shot” of 
powder to blast away the surface. This was 
in a dense wood near the sea. He and a 
negro attendant walked away a short distance 
into the bush to wait until the charge ignited, 
and Mr. Dunsmuir wandered farther than he 
had intended, and fell in the thicket over 
the trunk roots of an uptorn pine. In rising 
again he grasped at the soil on the roots, 
and found that his hands had become 
blackened. He sank a shaft at this place, 
and found the first surface seam of what 
has become one of the richest mines on the 
continent.” 

To the student of our Imperial resources it 
must be alike remarkable and reassuring to 
learn that the coal mines of Nainimo on 
Vancouver Island furnish forth (and there is 
n population of ten thousand in the doing of 
it !) the whole supply of coal for the British 
fleet in Pacific waters, and, if this were not 
enough, stoke and continually replenish a 
vast fleet of mercantile marine, trading 
along the coast from Alaska to the Lion 
gate of ’Frisco. 

And thus Britannia sits and plies her 
world-providing trade in these far regions 
of her Empire overseas, for, think of it, these 
western mines supply two hundred thousand 
tons of steam and household coal each year 
to the markets of California and the sea- 
board States of the American Union. This, 
then, is Canada's answer to her great fuel 
problem. 


WILLIAM J. HYPPERBONE; OR, THE WILL OF AN ECCENTRIC. 


A cLar of thunder heard in every quarter 
of the terrestrial globe could not have 
produced more effect than the spin of the 
teetotum in the hands of Tornbrock, as eight 
o’clock struck in the Auditorium on June 24. 
The thousands assembled there —thinking 
it might be the last in the Hypperbone 
match—announced it all over Chicago, and 
thousands of telegrams spread it to the four 
corners of the New World and the Old. 

It was, then, the masked man, the player 
of the last hour, the intruder of the codicil — 
in a word, or rather in three letters, this 
XKZ, who had won the game and, with the 
game, the sixty millions of dollars; 

Let us see how this had been done by this 
favourite of fortune. While so many misfor- 


By JULES VERNE, 
Author of “Captain Len Guy," Simon Hart," etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XXIX.-- THE BELL AT OAKWOOD. 


tunes had happened to the other players — 
one shut up in the inn, another obliged to 
pay toll on the bridge of Niagara, another 
lost in the labyrinth, another thrown into the 
well, three others sent to prison, all having 
fines to pay -XKZ had gone along at a 
steady pace from Illinois to Wisconsin, from 
Wisconsin to the District of Columbia, frora 
the District of Columbia to Minnesota, from 
Minnesota to the end, without having to pay 
& single fine, and within an easy radius, 
necessitating few fatigues and expenses 
during his easy journeys. 

Was that not an instance of luck beyond 
the ordinary, and even wonderful—the luck of 
the privilezed ones with whom everything 
succeeds in life? 


It remained to bo learnt who was this 
XKZ, and he would doubtless not delay in 
making himself known, so as to enter into 
possession of his enormous heritage. 

There had, of course, been a crowd to sec 
him when he presented himself at the post- 
offices of Milwaukee, Washington, and 
Minneapolis to receive his telegram, but they 
had seen a middle-aged man in one place, and 
& man over sixty in another, and each time 
he had immediately disappeared, leaving no 
trace behind him. But now they would soon 
know his real name, and the States would 
have another millionaire in placo of William 
J. Hypperbone. 

Nine days after the final spin the following 
was the position of the six other players: 
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To begin with, it should be said that they 
had all returned to Chicago. Yes, all, some 
in despair, others furious--we can guess 
which—and two quite indifferent to the 
result of the match, which two it is also un- 
necessary to mention. 

The week had justi ended when Max Real, 
nearly healed of his wound Hurived in his 
native city, accompanied by Lizzie Wag and 
Jovita Foley. He went straight to South 
Haleted Street, while the two friends went to 
Sheridan Street. 

And then Madame Real, who had already 
heard of the attack on Lizzie Wag, learnt, 
likdtthe rest of the world, the name of the 
young man to whom the girl owed her 
&afety. 

“Ah, my boy my boy!” she exclaimed, 
pressing Max in her arms, * it was you! it 
was you!“ 

* But as I am all right again, good mother, 
do not weep! What 1 did, 1 did for her— you 
understand, for her— whom you are going to 
know—and whom you will love as much as 
I love her and she loves me?” 

In the course of that day Lizzie Wag, 
accompanied by Jovita Foley, came to visit 
Madame Real. The girl greatly pleased 
the excellent dame, as she pleased the 


girl. Madame Heal overwhelmed her with 
caresses, without forgetting Jovita, who 


was so different from her friend, but Just as 
amiable in her own wav. 

Thus these three people became acquainted 
with each other, and what it led to we must 
wait a few days to learn. 

It was after Max Real's departure that 
Tom Crabbe arrived in 5t. Louis. In whata 
state of fury and shame was John Milner! So 
much money expended for nothing -not 
only the cost of the journeys, but the triple 
fine he had to pay in this State prison of 
Missouri! Then the reputation of the 
Champion of the New World compromised 
in that encounter with the no less vexed 
Cavanaugh. As to Tom Crabbe, he con- 
tinued to understand nothing of the part he 
was made to play, and went where his 
trainer took him. Was not the animal in 
him quite satisfied from the moment he was 
guaranteed his six meals a day? And how 
many weeks would John Milner be shut up 
in this city? Next morning he was at ease 
on that score: the game was over, and all he 
had to do was to get back to his house in 
Chicago. 

And that also did Hermann Titbury. For 
fourteen days he had occupied the rooms 
reserved for him at the Fizcelsior Hotel in 
New Orleans fourteen days during which he 
and his wife had eaten well, drunk well, and 
had a carriage and a yacht at their command 
—had lived, in fact. the life of people who 
enjoy large incomes and know how to spend 
them. It is true this kind of life cost them 
two hundred dollars a day, and when the 
bill was presented ıt came like a blow from a 
sledge-hammer. But they raised the two 
thousand eight hundred dollars, and adding 
to them the fines in Louisiana, the fine in 
Maine, the robbery in Utah, and the 
expenses on the journcys, as lengthy as they 
were costly, their expenses amounted to 
nearly eight thousand dollars. 

Struck in the heart —that is to say in 
the purse Mr. and Mrs. Titbury were 
brought to their senses, and on their return 
to their house in Robey Street indulged in 
grand scenes of violence, during which the 
lady reproached the gentleman for having 
launched her on this ruinous adventure in 
spite of all she could say, and conelusively 
proved that all the wrong was on his side! 
And Mr. Titbury ended by being convinced, 
as was his custom, all the more as the 
terrible servant took the side of her mistress, 
no as was her custom. At the same time 
it was agreed that the expenses of the house 
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must be further reduced. But that did not 
hinder the happy couple from being haunted 
by the remembrance of the days spent 
among the delights of the Excelsior Hotel. 
And what a change was there when they 
fell out of their dreams into the abysses in 
reality. 

“ A monster, this Hypperbone, an abomin- 
able monster!“ said Mrs. Titbury occasion- 
ally. 

* You should have got his millions, or not 
meddled with them!“ added the servant. 

““Yes—not meddled with them! That is 
exactly what I was always telling Mr. Tit- 
burv! But you cannot talk reason to people 
like him!” 

Harris T. Kymbale? Well, Harris T. 
Kymbale emerged safe and sound from that 
colhsion arranged for the opening of the 
Medary and Sioux Falls City Railway. 
Before the shock he had jumped out on to 
the line, and, not without a bounce, as if he 
had been made of indiarubber, he remained 
unconscious at the foot of a rubbish-heap in 
shelter from the explosion of the two engines. 
Undoubtedly it happens, even in America, 
that trains collide and telescope each other ; 
but itis rare that the event is arranged in 
advance while spectators at a safe distance 
on each side of the line are able to be present 
at the incomparable entertainment. 

Unfortunatcly, Harris T. Kymbale was not 
in & position to enjoy it. 

Three hours later, when the railway men 
came to clear the line, they found a man, 
unconscious, at the foot of the heap. They 
picked him up. they took him to the nearest 
house, they called in a doctor, who brought 
him round, questioned him, and discovered 
that he was the fourth player in the Hypper- 
bone match. Then it became known how he 
had taken his place in the train, doomed to 
destruction, and they favoured him with the 
reproaches he dczerved ; they made him pay 
his fate —for on the American lines you pay 
on the road or when you arrive—thoy 
te'eeraphed the incident to the editor of the 
“Tribune,’ and they despatched this 
imprudent reporter by the shortest road to 
Chicago, where on the 25th he arrived at his 
house in Milwaukee Avenue. 

And naturally the intrepid Kymbale de- 
clared himself ready to continue his travels, 
and to go, if need be, from one end of the 
States to the other. But having learnt that 
the game had ended to the profit of XKZ, he 
had to content himself with remaining at 
home and writing interesting articles on the 
recent incidents in which he had taken part. 
In any ease he had wasted neither his time 
nor his trouble, and he would never forget 


his rushes through New Mexico, South 
Carolina, Nebraska, Washington, South 


Dakota, nor the original manner in which 
had been inaugurated the Medary and Sioux 


Falls City Railway. 


His self respect as a well-informed reporter 
was, however, touched in a sensitive part by 
a revelation which brought on him the jokes 
and jeers of the petty press. It was with 
regard to that bear he had met with in the 
passes of Idaho, the grizzly which had made 
the sign of the cross at each clap of thunder, 
the Ursus christianus, for which he had 
formed go appropriate a name. It turned 
out to be merely a native of those parts, who 
was taking the skin of a magnificent planti- 
grade toa fur merchant. As the rain was 
falling in torrents, he had put the skin over 
him, and as he was afraid, he crossed him- 
self, like a good Catholic, at every flash. 

In short. Harris T. Kymbale ended by 
laughing at the occurrence, but his laughter 
was of the colour of the flag that Jovita 
Folev had not bcen able to wave triumphantly 
over the sixtv-third square. 

As to the fifth player, we know under what 
circumstances she had returned to Chicago 


with her faithful friend, Max Real, and 
Tommy, as disappointed at the non-success 
of his master as Jovita Foley at that of 
Lizzie Wag. 

"But you must resign yourself to it, my 
poor Jovita!” said Lizzie Wag. “You 
know well that I never expected it ——-" 

* But I did." 

* You were wrong.“ 

" After all you have nothing to complain 
Oo ZH 

* And I do not complain," said Lizzie with 
a smile. 

If the Hypperbone heritage has escaped 
you, you are no longer a poor girl without a 
dowry." 

* How is that?“ 

* Evidently, Lizzie! After XKZ, who has 
got to the end first, you are the nearest to 
him, and the amount of the tines will come 
to you." 

* Well, Jovita, I never thoucht of that.” 

“But I thought of it for vou, you careless 
Lizzie !—and there is a nice little sum of 
which you arc the legitimate proprietor." 

In fact, the thousand dollars from Niagara 
Bridge. the two thousand from the inn at 
New Orleans, the two thousand from the 
Nebraska labyrinth, the three thousand 
from Death Valley, in California, the nine 
thousand coming from the prison of St. 
Louis, and the threc thousand from the 
Nevada well, made up twenty thousand 
dollars, which incontestably belonged, by the 
terms of the will, to the second on the board, 
otherwise the fifth player. And yet, as Lizzie 
Wag had snid, she had not thought about it, 
having something else to think about. 

At the same time there was onc person, 0: 
whom Max Real could not be jealous, but oi 
whom she did think occasionally. This 
person, it will be guessed, was the worthy 
Humphry Weldon, who had honoured her 
with a visit in Sheridan Street, and to whoin 
were duc the three thousand dollars for the 
payment of the fine in the Missouri prison. 
Although he might be a sorry gambler 
* following his money," as they say, he had 
none the less penerously helped the prisoner, 
who had always intended to repay him when 
she won. And so she thought of him with 
proper gratitude, and would have been glad to 
meet him. But he had not been seen again. 

To complete this summary of the cxisting 
state of aifairs, we must recall attention to 
Commodore Urrican. 

On June ?2 there took place the spin 
which concerned him, and he was then in 
Wisconsin. It will not have been forgotten 
that by tive, made up of one and four, he had 
been sent to the thirty-first square, State of 
Nevada. Another journey of twelve hundred 
miles, for Nevada lies between Oregon, 
Idaho, Utah, Arizona, and California. And 
by an excess of ill-luck it was the State in 
which William J. Hypperbone had placed 
the well, to the bottom of which theunfortu- 
nate player might takc a hcader. 

The commodores fury was beyond all 
bounds. He resolved to have satisfaction 
from Tornbrock—and Turk declared that he 
would leap at the notary's throat and do for 
him. But, with the haste he broucht to bear 
on everything, Hodge Urrican left Milwaukee 
on the 22nd, jumped into the train with his 
inseparable companion — after sending the 
notary the three thousand dollars which the 
last spin had cost him — and went off at full 
speed towards Nevada. 

It was at Carson City. the capital, that the 
orange flag was to report himself on July 6. > 

It should be noted that if Nevada had been 
chosen as the well by the testator, it was 
because wells there are so numerous —wells 
of mines, be it understood; and from the 
point of view of the production of gold and 
silver, Nevada holds the fourth place in the 
Union. Improperly designated by the name, 


for the Nevada chain is beyond its boun- 
daries, its principal towns are Virginia City, 
Gold Hill, Silver City—names that explain 
themselves. These towns are built above 
the silver veins, such as the Comstock Lede, 
and into these deposits the wells are sunk, 
some of them for a depth of two thousand 
seven hundred feet. 

Wells of silver, if you please, but wells 
that justified the choice of the testator, and 
also the anger of him whom fate had sent 
to them. 

But he did not get there! At Great Salt 
Lake City, on the morning of the 24th, the 
great news reached him. 

The game had ended to the advantage 
of XKZ, the winner of the Hypperbone 
match. 

The commodore then retarned to Chicago 
in a state more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. 

It is no exaggeration to say that from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific people began to 
breathe again. And yet for all those who 
were interested in this national game—even 
platonically — there was a pardonable 
curiosity to satisfy. 

Who was XKZ, and would he make him- 
self known? There was no doubt about it. 
When one has to pocket sixty millions one 
does not remain incognito—one does not 
take refuge under letters! "The fortunate 
winner must present himself in persón, and 
he would so present himself. 

But when and under what conditions? 
No time was mentioned in the will. And 
yet it was not likely to be long. The said 
XKZ was in Minnesota, at Minneapolis, 
when the telegram was sent to him, and he 
could come from Minneapolis to Chicago in 
half a day. 

But a week elapsed, and then another, 
and no news of the unknown. 

One of the most impatient—as a matter 
of course— was Jovita Foley. This nervous 
personage would have liked Max Real to go 
ten times & day for information, to remain 
permanently at the Auditorium, where the 
nost fortunate of the Seven would certainly 
make his first appearance. But Max Real 
had his mind occupied with other things 
that interested him more. 

And then Jovita Foley would exelaim : 

“Oh, if I could only get hold of him!“ 

* Do not get so excited, my dear," said 
Lizzie Wag. 

“ I will get excited, Lizzie; and if I get 
hold of him I will ask him by what right he 
is allowed to win the game— a man whose 
name we do not even know." 

* But, my dear Jovita," replied Max Real, 
if you ask him that, he will be there, and 
we shall have no more to know.“ 

We need not be surprised at the two 
friends not having yet returned to Marshall 
Field's to resume their duties. Lizzie 
would have to be replaced by some one else, 
and Jovita intended that the whole affair 
should be over before she went back, as she 
had no head for her old work just at 
present. 

In every way, with her impatience, she 
faithfully represented the public opinion of 
the United States. As the time went by, 
imagination had full play. The press— 
particularly the sporting press — was 
bewildered. Numbers of people went to 
Tornbrock, and always got the same reply. 
The notary affirmed that he knew nothing 
about the bearer of the red flag—he did not 
know him—he could not say where he had 
gone on leaving Minneapolis, where the 
message had been delivered into his own 
hands, and when they pressed him, when 
they insisted on knowing: 

* He will come when it pleases him!“ 
was all that Tornbrock would vouchsafe. 

Then the players, with the exception of 
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Lizzie Wag and Max Real, judged it proper 
to interfere, and with some reason. In fact, 
if the winner did not declare himself, had 
they not reason to declare that the game 
was not won—that it should be resumed ? 
Commodore Urrican, Hermann Titbury, 
and John Milner by power of attorney from 
Tom Crabbe, absolutely intractable, and 
advised by their solicitors, announced their 
intention of bringing an action at law 
against the executor of the will. The news- 
papers that had supported them during the 
match did not abandon them. In the 


„Tribune“ Harris T. Kymbale had a most 
lively article against XKZ, whose existence 
he denied, and the Chicago Herald,” 
„Chicago Inter Ocean," “Daily News 
Record," ‘Chicago Mail," and the * Free 
Press" defended the cause of the players 
with incredible violence. 

All America became excited over this new 
matter. Besides, it was impossible to settle 


the accounts until the identity of the 
winner had been certified officially, so long 
as it was not certain that the match was 
One opinion soon came to 


definitely over. 


— — 


They picked him up.“ 
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the fore: it was that there should be à 
monster demonstration at the Auditorium. 
If XKZ did not appear shortly— Mr. Torn- 
brock would have to resume the spins, 
Tom Crabbe, Hermann Titbury, Harris T. 
Kymbale, Commodore Urrican, even Jovita 
Foley, if they would allow her to take 
Lizzie Wag's place, were ready to start for 
any of the States to which they might be 
sent. | 

At last the publie agitation attained such 
intensity that the authorities began to take 
steps—at Chicago above all. They had to 


, 


afford protection to the members of the 
Eccentric Club and the notary, whom the 
mob held responsible. 

But on July 15, three weeks after the last 
spin which had made the masked man the 
winner of the match, a most unexpected 
thing took place. 

That day, at seventeen minutes past ten 
in the morning, a report spread that the bell 
was ringing full swing at the mausoleum 
of William J. Hypperbone in Oakwood Ceme- 
tery. 


(To be continued.) 
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n W* talked of keeping a watch by turns, 
but Nobbs wouldn’t hear of it, and 
said he should be on the look-out till day- 
light. Perhaps he thought we were not to be 
trusted. Anyway, we were not sorry to turn 
in, and laid ourselves out on the lockers all 
standing.”’ 
* Kind of acrobatic feat that, wasn't it?“ 


suggested Blades in his most innocent 
manner. 
“ You know what I mean ——" 


„All standing—I know; nautical metaphor 
—in bed - clothes on- expressive - very," 
rattled Blades, who prides himself rather on 
being a Pickwickian student. 

„We slept pretty well till daylight," the 
skipper went on, contemptuously tolerant of 
Blades's levity, “and we should have slept 
better but for a dreadful fog-horn, which 
some one was blowing ashore, or on some 
craft near us. Old Nobbs was very much 
put out to know what the noise could mean, 
and was evidently uneasy. When we asked 
him why, he said he didn’t know, but it 
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‘vegitated’ him—I suppose he meant 
agitated him. Syntax suggested the horn 
must be a cornucopia, and at this Nobbs was 
more alarmed than ever, till we assured him 
the terrible word only meant a horn of 
plenty, when he said ‘he didn't know any- 
thing about that, but there was plenty of 
horn. and a deal too much.’ 

„We got «ff in the morning as soon as the 
tide served, but the wind kept very light all 
day, and nt evening dropped away altogether. 
We were then off Blakeney, and let go for 
the night. The next day proved a glorious 
one—bright sunshine, and a smart off-shore 
breeze, which sent us bowling along at a fine 
pace. Late in the afternoon we passed 
between the piers at the entrance to Yar- 
mouth harbour, threw a line to a passing 
tug, and got a tow up the river to the bridge, 
where we cast off and lowered the mast. 
Syntax went ahead in the dinghy, and 
plucked us through the bridge and up into 
the North River, where we moored alongside 
the quay. 
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“GRANTA” 


„So ended the outward voyage, and very 
pleased we were to have done it. Ever since 
I had owned the Granta our ambiticn had 
been a cruise on the Norfolk Proads; and 
here at last we were at Yarmouth, where those 
Waterways converge. Before us lay a 
magnificent cruising ground, threaded by two 
hundred miles of navigable streams ; our time 
was all our own ; we were free to roam over 
these placid inland waters wherever our 
fancy led us; to moor here or there; to 
loiter in pleasant places, by grassy banks, 
with green leaves nodding over the mast- 
head, and to float over silent meres among 
the spangles of the water-lilies. Ah! you 
chaps, those are very pleasant times before 
the real business of life begins, and its 
rcsponsibilities and cares are little thought 
of. I advise you to make the most of them. 

“We spent six or more delightful weeks 
on the Broads; and though I have often 
cruised on them since, I have never enjoyed 
any cruise quite so much as I did that first 
one. The ground was all fresh to us, and it 
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wa; like exploring an unknown country. 
Then, in those days the Broads were very 
little known, compared with what they are 
now; and there was a wildness and a 
solitude about these great stretches of water 
which has vanished with the advent of the 
cheap tripper, and his litter of empty beer- 
bottles and greasy paper. Besides, we were 
the veriest of novices, and the ordinary 
incidents of inland sailing proved exciting 
enough. Now, after having tasted the toys 
of salt-water cruising, and with the gain of a 
' certain amount of proficiency in the hand- 


ling of a boat, there has come a yearning for 


a little more elbow-room and adventure 
than is to be had in ordinary inland sailing. 
An old skipper, who had sailed on many sens 
in the days when freights were good, and 
had retirel on a competency, once told 
me that he preferred to do his yachting 
‘among the green fields? And I think from 
his point of view he was right. He would 
have sympathised with the lotus eaters ; 


„ We have had enou sh of action, and of motion we, 
Rold to starboard, roll“! to larboar.], wheu the 
surge wa; secthing free.’ 


* But, for many of us amateurs, a week's 
shake-up on the blue water is better than a 
month among the ditches. Don’t you think 
so, you fellows? ” 


There was a chorus of assent, and a sub- 
dued groan from poor Billy, who is only 


* practising,” as he says, for a yachtsman, 


and found the Skipper's way of expressing 


himself a bit too reatistic. 

* Do you remember, Blades, that night we 
were hove-to off Cromer in the Julia—only 
a seven-tonner, you fellows—with a stronz 


north-easterly wind blowing, and a heavy: 


sen for a little boat? My word, that’s the 
sort of thing to take the starch out of a man, 
and put him on his mettle. We did have a 
time, I can tell you. The little ship was so 
lively that a lot of things broke adrift in the 
cabin; the pots and pans in the forepeak 
were chucked out of their places, and were 
rolled to and fro, making the most awful 
din. The motion was so bad that it was 
almost impossible to do anything. down 
below, and then only by holding on like 
grim death. We had to go without our 
dinner, and got nothing to eat till we made 


Lowestoft the next afternoon, except some 


slices of plum-cake.”’ 

* Don't," groaned Blades. “I remember 
that cake—it was a crumbly one, and 
crumbled about everywhere, and got trodden 
underfoot—the floor of the well was like a 
mosaic pavement next morning.“ 

„That sort of experience," pursued the 
Skipper, “is not to be courted; but it doesn't 
do one any harm —far from it —and makes a 


delightful subject for a yarn afterwards by 


the fireside.” 
* I say, the yarns are getting a bit mixed, 
aren't they ? " suggested some one. 
„They are," said Blades. 


the Julia, Skipper. You must be off with 


the old love before you are on with the 
new; and you haven't drowned the Granta 


yet." 


„Where was I?” asked the Skipper. 
„Ol, on the Norfolk Broads, of course. 
Well, as I say, we had a very jolly time. 
We got rid of old Nobbs as soon as we got to 
Warmouth. He was not a bad old boy, but 
e was terribly in the way on so small a 
ship, and he spoilt the fun; besides, we had 
no need of him now that we were on inland 
Waters, for we could manage the boat there 


at all events. 
"^ By the middle of September we had 


about exhausted our cruising ground, and 


svere lying on Oulton Broad, just above 
T.owestoft. 


“ Never mind 


The weather had turned cold 
and gloomy, the season was drawing to a 
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cloze, and Syntax was already threatening 
desertion. What was to be done with the 
boat? Was she to be laid up somewhere on 
these waters, or were we going to sail her 
back to Lynn by ourscives— for in that 
event w2 had quite made up our minds to 
risk it without a paid hand. We were ready 
and eager to be off, but the wind seemed 
fixed in the north-east, and we went days 
without a glimpse of sunshine. What with 
the inaction, and the prevailing gloom, our 
spirits were on the ebb, we grumbled a great 
deal, and developed a thorough but irra- 
tional dislike for the loeality. So one day 
we pot under way, passed through the lock, 
and sailed down Lake Lothing into Lowestoft 
harbour, where we moored in the Yacht 
Basin. l 

“We were up at daybreak next morning, 
to find a light air from the north-east, and 
mist. This was not promising, but we got 
in our ropes and set sail. If we were 
starting on a foolhardy enterprise, our 
methods of going about it were prudent in 
the extreme. We close-reefed the mainsail, 
and set the small jib. An early and 
facetious loafer on the pier asked us if we 
expected dirty weather. Syntax, who does 
not like work before breakfast, as few of us 
do" (murmurs of approval), ** and is apt to 
be irritable at such times, fired up at this, 
and made some retort or other, to which 
the facetious one of course replied. The 
conversation was then degenerating into the 
grossest personalities, when the Granta 
drifted into the pier; the swell caused her 
bowsprit end to punch a pile, and the eye on 
the cranse-iron, to which the port bowsprit 
shroud shackled on, broke off. 

* Instantly, round the end of the picr, 
into the Basin, shot a waterman's skiff, 
manned by the inevitable longshoreman. 
Talk of old Nobbs sme:ling his way— these 
chaps can smell a job, and no mistake! 
This one took possession of our bowspnt, 
and no objurgations could remove him. He 
pulled some yarn out of his pocket, fished up 
the shroud, and lashed it somehow 1o tho 
bowsprit end—all the time directing upon 
the facetious one a running fire of such 
vigorous pleasantry and invective that he 
soon slunk away abashed. "Then, without so 
much as asking leave, he made a line fast to 
our bowsprit end, and plucked us out. 

* There was a long heave from the east- 
ward, and the ebb was beginning to run 
down smartly. Our longshoreman pulled 
away at his sculls, casting curious glances at 
our close-reefed mainsail, and then at our- 
selves. 

"''lidelll be out when you get to Yar- 
mouth,’ he said, ‘and you'll have some 
trouble to get in, I'm thinkin’. I'm not par- 
ticular engaged this mornin’, and if so be as 
you'd like to have some'un with you as 
knows the place—and a queer place it is— 
I'm the man for you.’ 

Much obliged ; we aren't bound for Yar- 
mouth.’ 

“+ Where are yer bound, then?“ 

"Like the greenhorns we were, we told 
him Lynn. 

„Lynn! What, King’s Lynn? '— Ejacu— 
lations, followed by a sotto voce conversation, 
apparently with himself—then a long pause. 
At last (unhitching his line from our bow- 
sprit end): * What'll yer do if it comes on to 
blow from the nor’ard ?' 

“We said we didn’t know—and we 
didn’t. 

„As he got back to his sculls, after pocket- 
ing our shilling, and turned his boat's nose 
towards the pier, he added, ‘I should give 
'er some more mainsail, it'll steady er when 
the breeze comes—and I should make it 
Yarmouth, if I was you.’ 

After this we felt about as gloomy as the 
weather. In the situation there was not one 
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feature to cheer us. Wind, or the promise 
of it, from the north-east - the very worst 
quarter for us—a grey, gloomy morning, and 
a sullen sea. The Granta rolled un- 
pleasantly with flapping sails, and the boom 
banged viciously to and fro, as if it meant to 
raise a bump somewhere. Syntax very soon 
went down—not felled by the boom, but a 
victim to the qualms of—well, not of con- 
science. The fact is, Syntax is very oasily 
upset, and once he even suffered in anticipa- 
tion, going down in the train for a cruise. 
When he joined me at Charing Cross I 
couldn't help noticing how queer his cyes 
looked." j 

"Order, order!" interrupted Blades. 
" Really, Skipper, you must kcep to the 
subject, and you are violating the unities in 
& preposterous manncr. A little while ago 
you were floating over silent meres — you 
wouldn't be floating under them, you know— 
entangled in water-lilies, or something of the 
kind, and with green leaves nodding on 
your masthead. It sounds peculiar, but we 
pass that by. Suddenly you leave the Granta 
and the silent meres, and board the Julia ott 
Cromer, on a pitch-dark night, blowing fresh ; 
then, without any warning, you are back on 
the Granta again, and out on the German 
Ocean, from which you step into the train, and 
the next we hear of you is at Charing Cross. 
This is as extravagant as ‘ Alice through the 
Looking-Glass.' You mustn't do it, you 
know ; and it's getting late." 

“Shut up, Blades! Are you telling this 
yarn or am I? Billy, at all events, will be 
interested to hear what befell Syntax. Asl 
was saying, I couldn't help noticing how 
queer his eyes looked. 

„Have you been taking belladonna, old 
man °’ I asked. 

“ He said he wasn't feeling well. Later on 
in the train he certainly wasn't. The other 
passengers in the compartment got out at 
the next station. 

„It's that confounded stuff,“ groaned 


Syntax. 
„What stuff ?' I asked. 
“t Why this. They tell you to take a dcse 


every two or three hours before starting. 
Perhaps they mean you to start carlier—I’ve 
taken four or five doses already.' 

“He passed me over a bottle of Anti-zomc- 
thing or other—‘a certain remedy for sea. 
sickness. Syntax says there is something in 
it after all. It is calculated to make you so 
ill beforehand that it is hardly physically 
possible for you to be seasick. It is an 
ingenious remedy, but a cruel one. 

„We took our longshoreman's advice (we 
are back on the Granta now, Blades), and 
shook out reefs in the mainsail, keeping one 
down as a precautionary measure. The 
breeze freshened as the day grew older, and 
although we could not lie along the coast, 
and had to turn to windward, it did not 
take us long to fetch Yarmouth. There was 
& lurid sky to windward, and the sea wac 
breaking on the ‘North’; Syntax was ill, 
and I did not feel quite certain of myself 
so we ‘ made it Yarmouth,’ as our longshcre- 
man would have us. 

* We had to stay there several days, for 
the wind hung in the north-cast, as it 90 
often will when it gets into that quarter. 
We lay most of the time just below the 
bridge, alongside a wherry, which was 
waiting to take cargo from a steamship. 
‘Jim’ was her skipper, and Bill’ the mate. 
Jim was a rotundity of a man, of 
exemplary good nature, but of many 
weaknesses. He had to be helped aboard 
o'nights. Bill was a fine, upright, bearded 
fellow, and his weakness for the time being 
was a curious fish he had in a pail in the 
forepeak. This fish attached itself to any- 
thing that came handy by some sort of sucker 
in its mouth. or where its mouth ought to 
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have been: and Bill reckoned it was a 
rum'un. No aequuintanee of Bill's could 
pass along the quay without beiny invited to 
step aboard and see this curiosity, so that in 
time it became quite famous, and the 
passing wherryman’s salutation used to be, 
* Well, Bill, 'ow's yer fish ?' 

"Jim and Bill came to tea with us one 
afternoon. They left their boots behind, and 
came in their socks, out of respect for our 
decks. They brought slop-basins with them 
to drink their tea out of. which is, L believe, 
the Norfolk wherryman's habitual way of 
taking it; but it was only by a supreme etfort 
that our teapot rose to the occasion. 
Nothing could induce them to bring their 
basins inside the cabin ; they felt more com- 
fortable outside on the well lockers, where 
they were, so to speak, below the salt, and 
where there was certainly more room. They 
admired our interior arrangements, and 
reckoned the Granta was a nice little boat, 
but Diil thought she wanted pumping too 
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often—and she did. We had made the 
connnon but fatal mistake of spending time 
and money upon altering and improving an 
old boat of doubtful soundness. As I told 
you chaps at the start, the Granta was not 
exactly waterproof when I bought her, and 
the pump was always an important item in 
her inventory; but this season she was worse 
than ever, and we had regularly to pump her 
out night and morning, if we wished to keep 
the cabin platform dry. That doesn’t mean 
that she made so much water as it sounds, 
for the cabin floor was low down in her, and 
she was fuil up under with ballast ; but she 
made more than enough, and a leaky boat is 
an uncomfortable craft at the best, and puts 
her owner to shame. 

„Old Jim had been prophesving a change 
of wind, and at last one morning we found 
the weathercocks pointing sou’-west. Tide 
would serve too, for it was nearly high-water, 
and the day promised fine. As for the glass, 
ours Was immovable, and had for weeks 


pointed its skeleton finger with solemn 
warning to Change.“ But for itself there 
was no mutation. We used to call it our 
‘Old Yew.’ because it changed not in any 
gale? (“ oh, oh," and groans); or some- 
times, because of its perpetual warning, our 
‘Tempora Mutuntur' (only it didn't change 
with them). This sportive term had evi- 
dently puzzled our friends on the wherry, 
for Bill came and asked Syntax one morning 
why we called our weather-gluss the Tam o' 
Shanter! ““ 

"Skipper," put in Blades, with great 
solemuity, „this wont do. These are 
travellers’ tales, and show a striving after 
effect. We like it round and unvarnished.” 

"I know you do," returned the Skipper ; 
“that old tub of yours in which you go 
sailing the Teetotum, or whatever you call 
her—looks like it. Now, don't get angry. 
She's a very nice little boat —at anchor or to 
give a tea-party in. But, to resume; 

( To be continued.) 
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IN DWARFLAND AND CANNIBAL COUNTRY. 


6 aco, Herodotus, the Greek his- 
torian, wrote of the discovery of “a 
nation of little men, who wore garments of 
palm-leaves, and fled at the approach of 
invaders.” Travellers in recent times have 
identiied these with the hordes of forest 
dwiifs, very expert with their arrows, by 
whom Stanley's march across Africa in 1888 
was so much harassed, but by many ex- 
plorers their existence has been altogether 
diseredited. 

It was to test the truth of the old stories 
that Mr. Albert Lloyd, a medical missionary 
who had laboured four years and a half in 
Uganda and Toro, made his perilous journey 
through the primeval forest of the Pygmies 
and across the country of the cannibal 
Banywa tribe to the west coast of Africa. _ 

From a boy Mr. Lloyd iiid loved adventure, 
and sought it on every possible occasion. 
The years he spent in Uganda and Toro 
were full of wild. experiences, and embraced 
many pioneering journeys into districts no 
white man, and probably no native, had 
hitherto penetrated. He witnessed tho 
stirring scenes of the Soudanese rebellion in 
1898, and was with the gallant Pilkington 
when he fell, being also one of the two 
missionarics last at the front, attending the 
wounded, assisting in defence, and, on occa- 
sion, acting as interpreters. 

The rebellion was scarcely at an end when 
Mr. Lloyd fell ill. from the fatigues and 
privations of the campaign, and was ordered 
to Europe without delay. It was then the 
idea occurred to him, instead of going by the 
usual route to Zanzibar, to make the journey 
to the coast vid the Congo, passing through 
the Pygmy forest and the country of the 
banzwa. He hoped by doing this to satisfy 
himself as to the existence of the little 
people, and to ascertain whether it would be 
possible to commence mission work among 
them on his return to Africa. 

Mr. Lloyd met with little encouragement 
from his friends in Toro when he unfolded 
his plan. Bishop Tucker, who was in charge 
of the Uganda mission, hesitated to give his 
consent on account of the risks the explorer 
must face, not only from hostile tribes, but 
from the malaria so prevalent in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Congo. The king of Toro 
laughed at the mere suggestion of such a 
foolhardy enterprise. *' You must not think 
of going,” he said, “the Pygmies will kill 
you. and if you manage to eseape them the 
cannibals will eat you." Mr. Lloyd assured 


him that his mind was thoroughly made up 
to attempt the journey. O fude ! (Lou are 
dead !) the king replied resignedly. 

It was no easy task to decide what pro- 
vision to make for the needs of the journey. 
The country was unknown, and the facilities 
for obtaining food an open question. — Mr. 
Lloyd decided to take suflicient food for 
three months, and in the event of his not 
holding out to replenish his stores on the 
Convo. 

He was resolved to travel without a train 
of porters or an armed escort. If porters 
were needed, he would procure them at the 
villages he passed, changing them at each 
place. His journey up to Uganda from 
Zanzibar had convinced him that the chief 
risk of African travel rises from the native 
excorts who have private feuds in innumer- 
able villages, and stir up ill-feeling per- 
petually by raiding the settlements through 
which they pass. He chose ns his personal 
attendants two Uganda boys, Elisha and 
Alberto, who were much attached to him, 
and Mufumu. a Toro boy. His faithful little 
dog, Sally, was also one of the party; she 
had accompanied her master in all his 
adventures since reaching Africa, and accon- 
plished this journey with safety, only, un- 
happily, to meet her death in the jaws of a 
crocodile on the coast. 

The little party left Toro on September 19, 
1898, nnd ten days later saw on the hori- 
zon the thick black line which repre- 
sented the commencement of the Pygmy 
Forest. This great primeval forest covers 
300.000 square miles, and abounds with wild 
animals—elephants,  butfaloes, antelopes, 
monkeys of all kinds, panthers, leopards, 
hyenas, and deadly reptiles. Its majestic 
trees tower 180 to 200 feet to the sky. inter- 
lacing their foliage, and so thickly festooned 
with giant cables of creepers that at midday 
the travellers could easily have imagined it 
Was night. 

The first few days Mr. Lloyd and his 
Servants spent in the forest were toilsome 
ones. It was necessary to cut a path for 
themselves through the tangled undergrowth, 
stumbling along it over fallen trees, and 
through thick sward-like grass. Each day 
the forest seemed to become thicker and 
more impenetrable. At nightfall a little 
patch of ground had to be laboriously cleared 
in order that the tents might be pitched, and 
round it the boys built a strong fence for 
their protection against unfriendly visitors. 


Rivers were also a great source of trouble ; 
sometimes as many as thirty had to be 
crossed in a day. Now and then they found 
a rough bridge, consisting of a fallen tree 
thrown across the stream. This had to be 
trodden with great nicety of footing, for often 
the bole was slender and slippery and a 
ducking rewarded a false step. Most of 
the rivers, however, had to be waded, with 
the water up to the armpits and a strong 
undercurrent, in which it was diflicult not to 
lose ground. Rain fell incessantly, and the 
thick mass of foliage overheard continually 
dropped moisture on the seldom-dry tra- 
vellers. Since the African natives have a 
horror of rain, and fly to shelter in the 
slightest shower, this trouble must have 
sorely taxed the endurance and good temper 
of Mr. Lloyd's fuithful servants. 

For six days the explorer saw nothing of 
the Pygmies. and began to be almost sceptical 
of their existence. Later he found that, 
though he saw nothing of them, they were 
actually in the vicinity in large numbers. 
The Pygmy chief, whom he met later, told 
him that his arrival had been known of the 
very day he entered the forest. A party of 
these little creatures had watched all his 
movements, hovering round the camp and 
peering through the thicket. 

Mr. Lloyd's first encounter with the 
Pygmies might easily have been an ominous 
one for him and his party. He was walking 
one day, rifle in hand, at the head of the cara- 
van looking out for some wild animal with 
which to replenish the larder, when his boy 
suddenly stopped and pointed out what he 
described as a inan-monkey." Imagining 
from the description that it must be a gorilia, 
Mr. Lloyd raised his rifle to his shoulder, 
took steady aim and prepared to fire. His 
finger was actually on the trigger, when the 
boy, who was carefully studying the creature 
at the top of the tree, pulled his arm and 
exclaimed, „Don't fire—it's a man." It 
certainly was; while the traveller stood 
breathlessly watching him, the little fellow 
ran nimbly along the branch on which he 
stood, jumped from tree to tree, and soon 
disappeared. 

The Uganda boy was literally quaking 
with fear. 

“ We have seen a Pygmy; we have seen a 
Pygmy," he cried. * We shall now see 
sorrow." 

It is an old belief in Central Africa that 
the Pygmies ure Bachwezi (devils), and that 
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no onc sees one and lives to tell the tale. It 
was very probable that, had Mr. Lloyd 
actually fired, none of his party would have 
reached the coast. The Pygmy was not 
alone, and had he been shot, the whole tribe 
would have been down upon them with their 
deadly little weapons. 

The Pygmies visited the camp that night, 
coming in large numbers, and peering at the 
strangers through the thichet. It was cer- 
tainly an eerie experience for Mr. Llovl, 
who had no idea whether they came with 
kindly intentions or whether they meditated 
an attack. At any moment he might find 
himself piereed by a poisonous arrow. 

At last he called out in the language of 
the people of Toro the ordinary salutation of 
the country, and was relieved to tind one 
little man returned his greeting. Another, 
who seemed to be the chief, gradually sum- 
moned courage to approach Mr. Lloyd, who 
chatted with him in the Toro language. and 
was surprised at the smart way in which he 
answercd his questions. 

Though so short in stature, their average 
height scarcely exeeeding four feet, what 
most struck Mr. Liovd was a powerfulness 
of build not often scen among African tribes. 
They were broad-chested, with inuseles finely 
developed. shert thick necks and small 
bullet head, their lower limbs strong and 
exccedinely massive. 

They hal been described to him as vin- 
dictive and hostue to all intraders on their 
forest domam, and it was surprising that, if 
this character were a true one, they did not 
attack the little party s» entirely in their 
power. Perhaps it. unprotected state was its 
safeguard; certainty on the various oceasions 
when Mr. Lloyd had intercourse with them 
he was most kindly treated. The httle chief 
brought him a present of a forest antelope 
for food, also a large jar of honey as a token 

f friendship. 

The life of the Pygmies is a strange one. 
They may be called the gypsies of Africa, 
for they lead a wandering life, living on fruit 
ind nuts and the animals they hunt. The 
provision of food is their sole occupation. 
They spend their days in hunting. bringing 
their spoil back at might to their wreiched 
little encampments, cr bartering it. for pota- 
toes, plantains, or bananas, of which they are 
inordinately fond. A Pygmy will take a 
stalk contaimmy sixty banana and eat them 
all at one sitting. Should you express sur- 
prise at the performance, he will reply care- 
lessly: „ Yes, there were a few bananas on 
the bunch, and I ate them. I suppose that is 
what they werethere for. I should like more 
if there were more to be had." After which 
he will groan until morning comes, when he 
is ready to repeat the operation. 

These little hunters gave Mr. Lloyd a 
graphic description of their habits in the 
chase Should they wish to catch a wild pig 
or an antelope, two or three of the most agile 
among them go off into the thicket to search 
for the animal, climbing trees and peering 
down into the undergrowth. Meanwhile a 
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large net is made of creepers, and men and 
women and children arm themselves for the 
fray with sticks and bows and arrows. 
After a while a shrill whistle is heard from 
the forest. This is the signal that the prey 
is found. and away go the little band notse- 
less!y in the direction of the whistle. The 
net is fixed up on tne bushes and the 
hunters surround. it, ready to drive all that 
comes to them into the net. 

The Pygmies are extraordinarily skilful 
with their tiny bows and arrows, and per- 
form remarkable feats of marksinanship. 
Captain Guy Burrows, who has studied the 
race closely, tells us that he has seen a 
Pygmy shoot three or four arrows so rapidly 
that the last had left before the first had 
reached the target. They use these weapons 
against large and small game alike. The 
elephant is even brought down with no other 
instrument. Their plan is first to blind 
the huge creature by shooting at its eyes, 
and then to pursue it, often for days, shoot- 
ing into it hundreds of their little won- 
tipped arrows, until the poor animal dies 
from sheer exhaustion. 

Mr. Lioyd was anxious to sce one 
Pygmy encampments, and the little 
seemed very averse to his doing so. 
by chance, however, ke came upen cre of 
their temporary settlements a cluster of 
tiny huts, from three to four feet in height, 
thatehed with giant leaves from the forest. 
A few broken pots were seattered here and 
there, and httle heaps of bean husks and 
the stones of forest fruits, but the whole 
wore a wretched desonmte aspect, with 
nothing homelike about it. 

Some travellers have said that the Pygmics 
have no religion, but the missionary-explorer 
found many traces of Pygmy worship whieh 
made him look forward hopefully to the time 
when he or his colleagues might win. them 
to accept the truths of Christianity. He 
found little pots of honey placed at the foot 
cf certoin forest. trees, or small bundles of 
food, and here and there were tiny temples, 
very neatly made, which evidently were their 
handiwork, 

About the middle of October Mr. Lloyd 
reached a place called Pengi, on the con- 
fines of the forest, where, to his delight, he 
found canoes waiting to take him down the 
Congo. The weary fatiguing marches were 
over; “joy to tell,” he says, "the whole way 
to dear old England I should not rced to 
walk another mile.“ 

The perils of the journey were, however, 
by no means o:cr. As the king of Toro 
predicted, if he escaped the Pygmies, the 
cannibals would certainly eat him. ‘The 
route Mr. Lloyd had chosen took him 
through the wildest cannibal country to be 
found anywhere, and every day they saw 
dozens of villages inhabited by the Bangwa. 
Horrible feasts were going on in some 
places, and the exploreis saw scenes iunde- 
scribably revolting. At Panga. on account of 
a heavy fall of the river, it was necessary to 
change canoes and boatmen, and it was an 
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eerie experience to be spinning downstream 
with a boatload of wildest cannibals, com- 
pletely at their merey. Mr. Lloyd tried to 
show thein that he trusted them implicitly, 
and his efforts to make fun and entertain- 
ment won their confidence. His Enghsh 
concertina, his dog Sally, his camera, to say 
nothing of the bicycle, all tended to make 
good fellowship possible. 

At Mupe, a large village of some thousands 
of people, Mr. Lloyd put his bicycle together 
and created an immense excitement by giving 
a little cycle display. The wildest yells 
greeted the performance: some of the savages 
fled to their houses and barred the doors; 
some took flight into the forest; some raced 
after the evclist, knocking each other down 
in their eagerness to see "this white man on 
a snake!” 

Several times upon landing at the various 
villages unpleasant experiences had to be 
faced, and many which made the traveller 
decidedly anxious. On arriving at a large 
village, he would be at once surrounded by 
fifty or sixty tall fellows, each with his for 
midable knife in his hand; they would walk 
round hitn, looking up and down in the most 
careful manner as though choosing a tender 
spot upon which to commence. The lcast 
sien of fear or suspicion would have been 
fatal, and it was mere prudence to lcok 
pleasant, however ill at case he might fed. 
The esp'anation that he was an English- 
man, and belonged to a great nation which 
tries to help the black man and do him good 
never failed to cstablish a friendly rela- 
tion. 

The more Mr. Lloyd saw of the Bangwa 
the more he liked thein, and the stranger it 
recmed to him that a race so intelligent 
shou.d cling to a custom so terrible and 
debasing as cannibalism. 

At Purumbu the missionary parted with 
his two faithfil. Uganda boys, Elisha and 
Allcrto, and also the Toro boy who had 
journeyed with him all the way. They had 
n long tramp before them, but their master 
was glad to hear, later, that they reached 
their own tribe in safety. 

Mr. Lloyd’s journey was now drawing to 
its close. He arrived a‘ Leopoldville on 
November 24, a little more than two months 
after his departure fr m Toro, feeling that 
he had gained much knowledge which would 
be invaluable to him when he returned to 
Uganda. 

From Leopoldville to the coast the river 
was not navigable on account of the rapids, 
and the rest of the journey had to be done 
by land, by the ordinary caravan, with the 
carriers, or by rail, the railway from Leopold- 

ville to Matadi having been opened in 
1896. 

Mr. Lloyd decided on the latter route, and 
we can easily understand that it seemed n 
strange experience to him, after tramping 
about Africa for a few years, to hear the un- 
mistakable whistle and be under the necessity 
of ** catching a train.” 

IsanzL SvarT Ronson. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE BROAD ARROW: 
A VISIT TO DARTMOOR CONVICT PRISON. 


E took train on that marvellous little 

bit of the Great Western Railway 

that runs from Yelverton to the top of 
Dartmoor, a line of heavy gradients and 
sharp corkscrew curves, mounting up 
amid the bleak * tors” of England's “ Wild 
West.“ Arrived at the terminus we stepped 


By tut Rev. Victor L. WHITECHURCH. 


out and found ourselves in Princetown, 
celebrated for its Conviet Prison, whither we 
were bound, happily not for an enforced 
residence, but merely for an afternocn 
call. 

Sallying forth into the main streot, and 
wending our way towards the gloomy 


block of buildings at the far end, it soon 
became apparent that we were within the 
precincts of penal servitude. Three con- 
viets were building an outhouse within a 
garden attached to the road, a warder in 
dark blue uniform, with loaded carbine, 
standing on a wall hard by. A little farther, 
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and we saw three more esnvicts slating a 
roof, the inevitable warder leaning on his 
carbine on the other side by the road, 
watching their every movement, although he 
was powerless to enforce the observance of 
the strict rule of silence, for they were well 
cut of earshot. Then we almost brushed 
shoulders with another httle proup engaged 
in building a wall, and one of them looked 
at us witn such an ugly scowl as we passed 
that we felt a slight relief at the attendant 
warder’s presence. 

Presently we reached the Governor’s 
garden, just before the entrance. Here n 
dozen men were working, and we stood for a 
moment to watch. One of them looked up 
at us, nodded and grinned as if we were old 
friends, with the slyest, wickedest expression 
imaginable. 

‘Then we came to the big entrance gate. 
Overhead was the motto from Virgil!“ Parcere 
subjectis " ; but it looked as if Dante's famous 
" Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’ entrate ” 
would have been more appropriate. By the 
side was a notice-board intorming the public 
of the dread pains und penalties visited upon 
those who assisted in escapes, harboured 
convicts, or comveyed spirits, etc., into the 
prison. Walking up and down was a sentry, 
who stopped us as we drew near. We 
produced our order, kindly given to us by the 
Home Secretary, and were duly passed 
bevond into the charge of a sturdy chief 
warder, who spoke with the true Devonshire 
burr, as he conducted us on our tour of 
inspection. 

* Cobbler, stick to your last!” flashed 
across us as he threw open a door, and we 
found ourselves in the presence of thirty or 
more shoemakers. For they certainly had 
to stick to it. Not a turn of the head from 
right to left, scarcely & furtive glance nt us 
as we entered; tap tap-tap ° the sound of 
muttled hammers, but never the sound of 
human voice; stern warders with set faces 
watching every man and movement. They 
say that shoemakers are often philosophers. 
Mere at least the philosophy, if it existed, 
was of the Pythagorean order—under the 
rule of five years’ silence! 

The next department we inspected was 
that devoted to shears and stitching. 
Certainly the old adage that a tailor is only 
nine-tenths of à man was wrong here, for 
some of them were the sturdiest fellows 
imaginable. A great quantity of clothes 
is made in the prison—uniforms for warders 
and convicts, marine uniforms, and suits of 
home-spun and serge, tobe laid by for a happy 
occasion—to become the property of the 
prisoner who turns his back on Dartmoor 
when his time has expired. 

One could scarcely imagine that the quiet- 
looking men engaged in the pursuit of book- 
binding in another room were stamped with 
the character of villains. One of them 
handed us a book he had just bound—a 
volume of sermons—Spurgeon’s, I think. 
These books are for the prison library, and 
one cannot help wondering if it possesses a 
copy of “ Zimmerman on Solitude,” for the 
prisoners read them in the lone seclusion of 
their cells in the evening. 

As our guide conducted us to another de- 
partment the words of Longfellow tlashed 
across us: 

* In that building, long and low, 
With its windows all a-row, 

Like the port-holes of a hulk, 
Human spiders spin and spin, 
Backward down their threads so thin 

Dropping each a hempen bulk.” 


It was the “rope-walk’’ of the convict 
prison, and with the same dull, sly faces 
and set silence, the ropes and cordage were 
being spun. Was it irony to wonder if, 
among the piles of coiled rope, there were a 


few lengths destined to appear once more in 
a prison—dangling beneath the black gallows 
beam ? 

Our next move was to the kitchen. It is, 
I believe, counted a lucky thing to be a 
eonvict-cook ; there are chances for odd 
snacks between meals. We inspected and 
tasted various dishes, and our opinion was 
that the convict is by no means to be severely 
pitied in the matter of food, though perhaps 
the keen air of Dartmoor often prompts him 
to copy Oliver Twist and “ask for more," 
which, needless to say, he does not get. The 
bread is weighed to the fraction of an ounce, 
and odd pieces are stuck on to the little roils 
with wooden skewers to make up the re- 
quired amount. There are several ditferent 
“dietaries,? according to the “elass”? in 
which the prisoners are, and whether they 
are doing “hard” or “light”? labour. The 
lowest diet is the “ punishment ” allowance 
—sixteen ounces of bread per twenty-four 
hours; but this is never enforced for more than 
three days. 

Washing, drying, and ironing were the 
next departments to which we were taken. 
Here we essayed a few questions to the 
warder in charge about the men at work. 

“I can’t tell you what they're all in for," 
he said, „we don't know as a rule. Well 
behaved? Yes, in general. The worst thing 
we have to put up with is bad, stubborn 
temper. A man gets fits of it at times. 
Now vou see that old fellow yonder? Well, 
he’s over seventy—an old soldier; he works 
like a nigger and keeps the others at it too. 
We never have any trouble with him. And 
yet, as soon as he goes out he'll be the 
laziest dog vou could meet. Nothing will 
satisfy him till he's in-here again. He's 
serving his fourth sentence now. You can 
tell how many times a man’s been in by the 
number of letters on his cap." 

* Well, there seem a good number who've 
been in more than once.” 

" Bless you! There's more than half 
come in again. They get to look on it as a 
sort of home." 

We pondered over the moral effects of our 
prison system as we followed our guide to the 
“light labour”? department. Here were 
groups of convicts engaged in making baskets 
for Government use and other similar work. 
One benevolent looking old fellow, with grey 
hair and spectacles, drew our attention at 
once. He was illuminating a large notice- 
board, to hang up in the governor's oflice, 
arranged with movable slides, on which were 
painted the names of oflicers on duty. He 
was doing the royal arms as we looked on, 
and was proud of our notice. 

„This is the second one I've done," he 
explained; let's see," he added medita- 
tively, *I finished the other two—no— 
three years ago. It takes some time to 
do. 

“ Do you design them yourself?“ 

“Oh, yes, all myself. Now what do you 
think of this motto? I don't care for 
‘Parcere subjectis, so I've put this in- 
stead.” 

And we read, on the illuminated scroll 
work, “ Pro lege et corona." 

“Ts that your idea, too 2" 

“Certainly. Don't you think it's most 
appropriate for a gaol ? ” 

There was a wicked twinkle in the old 
man's eye as lie asked the question. 

„He's pretty clever with his pen," we said 
io our guide as we turned away. 

“A deal too clever. It's brought him here 
three times." 

“ Forgery 2? 

The warder nodded. 

Of course the various departments already 
mentioned do not include all the work done 
by the convicts at Dartmoor. Many of them 
chouse outdoor service, and are employed in 


farming on the moors, dairy work, drainage, 
building, ete. The most trusted of the men 
are distinguished by a red collar on their 
jackets, and are allowed out three or four 
miles from the prison, under escort, of 
course. 

The great enemy of this outdoor work 
with which the authorities have to contend 
is for. The heavy grey mists come sweep- 
ing down from the tors suddenly, and often 
wi.hout warning. On a hill just outside the 
prison is à watch house and semaphore 
signal; from this point of vantage the look- 
out warder can see the mists coming in the 
far distance, and signal to the officers guard- 
ing the gangs of men working on the plain 
below. These gangs are then gathered to- 
pether, and marched at once back to the 
piison. 

Lut to return to the interior. Our next 
Visit was to a little apartment called the 
“ehain room,” where, with a grim irony, a 
convict was rubbing up “gyves and man- 
acles.” Every species of chain, from the 
cruel old * irons,” long extinct, to the natty 
modern handcuff, is kept here—some out of 
curiosity, others for stern use. We saw 
chains tor linking little gangs of convicts 
together while travelling, leg-irons tor the 
refractory, and «littering with polish, the 
significant-looking ** triangle,“ to which the 
unhappy wretch about to be flogeed is 
chained. We were giad to hear our guide 
say that this is now only used on very rare 
occasions. 

From the chain-room was but a few steps 
to the church--a large, roomy building, with 
benches for the convicts, and high raised 
seats for warders on duty. Fancy a choir 
of convicts! There is one, and we were 
told the singing is very good. But oh the 
melancholy of it all !—it felt quite grucsome 
to be in such a place of worship. Then 
there was the Roman Catholic chapel to be 
seen. A broad-arrowed “ sacristan” was 
arranging vestments in the vestry as we 
passed in. Our guide called our attention 
to the altar, a solid slab of granite, elabor- 
ately painted. 

* Most of that painting was done by rather 
a celebrated prisoner," he said —* the Penge 
murderer. You may remember he was 
sentenced to life imprisonment. That 
means twenty years if a man behaves him- 
self. He's only been out a few weeks." 

Strange irony of art! 

We now crossed a courtyard. A long 
row of convicts had just ceased work and 
were being “searched” preparatory to 
taking exercise. ‘The warders ran their 
hands over thei one by one as they stood 
with their arms raised above their heads, 
and then off they went, tramp, tramp around 
the court for an hour, with several yards 
space between each man—a gloomy proces- 
sion. 

Entering a huge block, we found ourselves 
in a building with a broad corridor down the 
centre and rows of cells on each side, tier 
upon tier above each other, with light iron 
galleries running around each storey. The 
old “galvanised iron” cells are small and 
miserable, but the newer ones are not so bad, 
scrupulously clean, with the bedding folded 
carefully in each, and the hammocks rolled 
up. Horrible to be never alone, but always 
silent—never alone, because even in the cell 
there is no privacy, the lynx-eyed warder 
ever pacing without and peering through the 
aperture to see that each man is safe. One 
pities the convicts, pities them deeply and 
sincerely ; and yet one feels relieved that 
they are so closely guarded, for many of them 
are about the worst villains one could well 
wish to meet. One cell struck us with a 
touch of sympathy. Carefully folded was a 
bran-new suit—210£. marked with the broad 
arrow Theinmate was going out the next 
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morning. 


with freedom. 
that row of white glaring cells. 


We shuddered for & moment in the dark 
room, a cell closed with three stout doors 


and destitute of all furniture, where they put 
a man if he takes an extra troublesome fit, 
and howls and yells at night, or performs 
the annoying trick of destroying his clothes. 
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I a preceding paper I spoke of two or three 
water insects which make very interest- 
ing pets. Now let me tell you about two or 
three others, equally interesting, which live 
on dry land. 

One of these is that giant creature the 
stag-beetle, which is plentiful in many of 
the midland and southern counties of Eng- 
land. But it is useless to look for it unless 
elm.trees abound in the neighbourhood, as 
the grub feeds in the trunks of those trees 
when they have begun to decay. 

As a general rule, this beetle makes its 
appearance shortly before midsummer, and 
you may find it crawling on the ground, or 
on tree-trunks during the day, or tlying high 
in the air after sunset. The way to bring it 
within reach in the latter case is to throw a 
walking-stick at it. You need not hit the 
insect; indeed, it is better not to do so, for, 
if you do, it is sure to be considerably 
injured, and its career as a pet will be a brief 
one. All that is necessary is to hurl the 
stick within a couple of feet or so of 
the beeile as it flies along. Then, like the 
famous coon, it wil immediately come 
down. 

But the odd thing about the stag-beetle is 
that though it never turna up much before 
the middle of June, it reaches the perfect state 
in the preceding October or November, and 


The weary punishment years 
were over, and we hoped reform would come 
It was the one bright spot in 
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Here hc can howl till further orders, for no 
one will hear him. 

The janitor with his clanging ke;3 walked 
with us to the gate of the prison and gave 
us our discharge. There was much that he 
told us about prison regulations with which 
this brief article is not concerned. And so 
we came out into the open air once more, 
meeting groups of criminals as they came 
marching in from work, here and there a 
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SOME INSECT PETS. 


Bv THE Rev. THEODORE Woon, F.E.S. 


PART II. 


lies snugly tucked up in its cocoon all through 
the winter and spring. The very last stag- 
beetle that I had alive was caught quite late 
in the autumn, and reached me in a most 
dilapidated condition, for its great spreading 
jaws had been shorn off quite close to its 
head. On inquiry, I found that the gardener 
had been dit;ging in the garden the day 
before the insect was captured. So I can 
only suppose that his spade cut clean 
through the cocoon in which the unfortunate 
creature was lying, and turned it out of its 
resting-place by the very same stroke that de- 
prived it of its jaws. I did all I could for it, 
but it never recovered from the shock, and 
two days after it was brought to me I found 
it lying dead in its cage. 

Your pet stag.beetle will not disdnin a 
little food now and then, and what it likes 
best of all is a lump of moistened sugar. 
Watch it carefully as it feeds, and you will 
see that it is licking up the sugar in a very 
curious way. Its brightorangetongueisintwo 
parts, which lie side by side and move quite 
independently of one another ; and when one 
half is thrust forward the other half is 
drawn back, so that the melted sugar passes 
into the mouth in an unbroken stream. 

Of course you know that it is only the 
male beetle that possesses the great jaws, 
those of the female being comparatively 
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face among them with a beard, and the dawn 
of hope upon it-aà man whose time has 
almost expired. 

The gloom of the place was upon us as we 
left it. We went on to the glorious moor- 


land outside the town, sat down under the 
free blue sky, and talked it over. And not 
in a hurry shall either of the three of us who 
paid that visit forget the afternoon we spent 
“at the sign of the broad arrow.“ 


small and insignificant. Yet, strange to say, 
the lady is by far the more formidable of the 
two, for she can drive her sharp little 
nippers so deeply into one's finger as to 
draw blood, while her mate can rarely do 

more than inflict a rather smart squeeze. 
Another insect which makes a very 
interesting pet is the great green grass- 
hopper, which appears towards the end of 
summer. It is not at all uncommon, but 
one very seldom finds it, for it harmonises so 
exactly in colcur with the herbage among 
which it rests that, even if you look straight 
atit, you will often fail to notice it. Most of 
my own specimens have turned up in my 
sweeping-net when I have been sweeping for 
beetles. Once I caught two together in this 
way, out of a patch of nettles ina hollow in 
the cliffs near Margate. They were male 
and female, so I took them home and put 
them in a large glass cage, thinking that 
they would get on nicely together. But I 
was grievously disappointed. In the first place, 
the gentleman obstinately refused to sing. He 
had been melodious enough before I caught 
him, for I heard him tuning up when I was 
still some little distance away from the 
nettle-bed. But not one note would he 
utter in captivity. I suppose that confine- 
ment preyed upon his spirits, and prevented 
him from giving vent to his emotions in song. 
And 
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And in the second placc. my two little 
prisoners did not seem to appreciate one 
another's company nearly so much as I had 
expected. In point of tact, they had a serious 
disagreement, and tried to settle it by an 
appeal to arms. The lady- as is usual 
among insects got the best of the battle, 
and when I came down one morning she 
Was sitting triumphantly on the dead body of 
her conquered spouse, and was feasting upon 
his remains with every sign of enjoyment! 
However, he had not died without a struggle. 
for in the course of the conflict he had 
bitten a big round hole in the side of his 
Jady-love, just in the middle of her body. So 
after lingering on for another ten days or so 
she died too. and I was left without any great 
green grasslioppers at all. 

If vou catch a male of this inseet yon can 
always reeoznise him by the absence of the 
sword-lke ovipositor at the end of the body 
whieh marks tlie temale—be sure to notice 
the curious apparatus by means of which he 
produces his song. You will find that in each 
of his wing cases 1s a stout and stronz vein, 
or nervure, Which starts from a thickened 
spot about half aninch from the base. You 
will also find that in tho right wing case this 
nervure is notched underneath, after the 
manner of a file. When the insect is at rest 
this wing-case is always uppermost. so that 
the notched nervure lies upon the other: and 
by moving it rapidly backwards and forwards 
the “ shrilling “ sound is produced 

Once, too, I had a locust as a pet — a real 
genuine locust, not the creature which goes 
by that name in the country, and whien 1s 
generally either the citezpillar or the chrysalis 
of the death's head hawk moth. He was 
not an English locust, of course He came 
over from Southern Italy hidden away in 
the heart of a cauliflower, and was duly 
delivered at a customer's door. The customer, 
however, while keeping the cauliflower, re- 
pudiated the locust: so the greengrocer 
brought him on to me as a freewill offering. 
And for three whole months he lived quite 
happily in my study. 1t was the middle of 
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January when he came, so I had to keep 
him very warm; and two or three times a 
day I used to let him fly about the room. 
He always used to take a big jump first, and 
spread his wines Just as he was beginning to 
fall; and then he would make for the window, 
settle upon the curtains, and climb steadily 
up till he reached the top. But he hadn't 
the slightest idea of regulating his course, 
and always blundered straight into any 
obstacle that happened to lie in his way. 
Sometimes, by way of a change, he would sit 
on the table and flap his wings up and down 
so rapidly that I could scarcely see them. 
This. 1 think, was when he wanted really 
violent exercise. And he ate great quan- 
tities of kale shoots and lettuce leaves, with 
which I supplied him three or four times a 
week. 

But perhaps the most interesting of all 
insect pets are the ants. Lord Avebury — 
better known as Sir John Lubbock —has 
shown us how to keep them in captivity. 

First of all, you take two sheets of ordinary 
window-glass, and iix them upright ina light 
wooden frame, in such a way that they stand 
opposite one another, exactly a quarter of an 
mch apart. The edges must be entirely 
closed by the framework, with the exception 
of one tiny aperture. and the space between 
the two sheets of glass must be filled with 
finely powdered earth. 

Having finished the cage. take a trowel 
and a good sized linen or brown holland bag, 
closed by a string tied tightly round the neck, 
and hunt about in the tields until you dis 
cover an ant-hill. Having found one, scoop 
out the interior— ants, rubbish, earth, and all 
— transfer it to your bag, and carry it home. 
All that you then have to do is to get the 
ants to make a new nest in the powdcred 
mould between the two panes of glass. This 
may seem a rather difficult task; but in 
reality it is perfectly easy. Ants, you see, 
must have moisture ; they simply cannot live 
without it. So all that you have to do is to 
mike a communication between the interior 
of the bag and the little aperture in the 
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framework of the cage, and to keep the carth : 
in the former dry, and that in the latter g 
moist. And before very long you will find 3 
that the ants are deserting the one for y 
the other, and are driving their galleries y 
through the damp mould. 

Now you see why the two panes of glass 
must not be more than a quarter of an inch à 
apart. This allows plenty of room for the 
construction of galleries and chambers, but T 
does not allow of their teing covered in. So y 
you can see all that goes on in the nest 
without the slightest ditliculty. Youcan see 
the queen ant laying her eggs and the , 
workers running off with them to the 
nurseries. You can watch the nurses feeding 
the helpless grubs, and licking them all over 
by way of washing them. You will bave a 
view, perhaps, of a number of ants at play, , 
and see how they refresh themselves by 4 
recreation after hours of busy toi. Ina , 
word, you will have the whole economy of y 
the nest laid bare before you, and will find 
that in watching the ways of these wonderful E 
insects you will have an occupation of 4 
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absorbing interest for many a leisure hour. 
You must feed them, of course; but that is 
easily done. A little honey is always 
acceptable to ants. If you cannot obtain that, 
a little thin treacle, or even sugar and water, 
will do almost as well. Give them a dead 
caterpillar or two, or a few freshly killed flies, 
three or four times a week. Or you may try 
them with a little finely shredded meat. See, 
too, that the carth in the cage is never 
allowed to dry up, and your little pets will 
live quite happily for weeks, or even months, 
in captivity. 
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1 writer of this article for the“ B. O. P.“ 
is in several respects a very remarkable 
man -namely. tlie Right Rev. James Johnson, 
the Bishop of the Niger, or, as he prefers to 
call it. Lower Nigeria. We are speaking of 
a wonderful country, not yet very well 
known, but our empire-spreading spirit is 
carrying us farther and farther into the 
interior of the Dark Continent. He was 
born at Sierra Leone, of Yoruba parentage. 
His parents are freed slaves who had been 
landed in the colony, after their rescue from 
slave traders. As a boy he was educated at 
the Free Town Grammar School and at the 
Fourah Bay College. In 1858 he became a 
catechist, and two years later was appointel 
tutor at the Grammar School. In 1863 he 
was ordained deacon, and 1n 1866 bishop. 

His first sphere of work was at Sierra 
Leone, the place that has keen called * the 
white man's grave,’ aud his great work 
here has been in connection with education 
and pastoral administration. 

In 1573 he came to England, and as the 
result of his labours the college was atliliated 
to Durham Umversity. The college has had 
a remarkable history, showing the value of 
tie native agency.) 


The very first name on tle roll of the 


A BLACK BISHOP'S HOME. 


Dy tue Rieur Rey. BISHOP James JOHNSON, 


pupils of our missionary college was Samuel 
Crowther, the firstfruits of mission work in 
that partieular district. 

The wonderful story of the slave-ship 
chased by an english cruiser, and endeavour- 
ing to get out of the way by throwing small 
barrels overboard to increase its speed, 
then the seizing of these barrels and the 
finding that they contained little black baby 
slaves, and among them the future bishop, 
has often been told. 

Pty years have passed away, and in that 
time nearly a hundred African clergymen have 
been ordained, about half of whom have 
passed through the institution. 

The college has been successful whenever 
it has hada good principal, but more than once 
it has had to be suspended for tne want of 
onc; the last man who died at his post was 
the Rev. W. J. Humphrey. The natives 
arose; they objected to pay the hut tax, re- 
garding itas a deprivation of their independ- 
ence, and in order to save bloodshed Mr. 
Humphrey determined to go among them, 
and felt sure that he, at least, would not be 
interfered with. There were a lot of young 
Enslish and African agents in the disturbed 
districts, and feeling that the post of danger 
was the post of honour, and that the senior 
officer who had aiaduced many cf them to 


he 


to be absent, 
went, when, alas! the natives being unable 
to distinguish between one white man and 


go there cught not 


another, he was suddenly attacked and 
murdered ; and all mission agents were with- 
drawn for some months. 

There are two other important schools in 
Sierra Leone—one the Grammar School, the 
Eton and Harrow of the West Const, and the 
other the Annie Walsh Memorial School ; 
they were both established in 1845, and the 
Grammar School is self-supporting. Those 
who are optimistic may see in this success an 
augury of what the blessings of civilisation 
rightly directed would mean to the African. 

For the highly privileged young men of 
England, young men with leisure and the 
love oí God in their hearts, there is & great 
work to do in Lower Nigeria. Not only do we 
want missionaries for evangelistic work, but 
we want carpenters, schoolmasters, workers 
in metal, wheelwrights, architects, painters, 
doctors, tailors, for the development of a 
proper civic lite which shall not rob the 
African of his individuality, but shall give 
him the elements of civilisation, which he 
himself will do a very great deal to expand 
and extend. 

In 1889, at a gathering of our old boys. 
some two hundred who happened to be in 


Free Town at the time responded to the 
principal's invitation, and they included, 
besides several clergymen, the acting Queen's 
advocate, the postmaster and assistant 
Colonial Secretary, the acting colonial sur- 
geon, army schoolmaster, doctors and 
lawyers in full practice; and some of the 
pupils from both boys and girls’ schools have 
taken Durham University certificates. 

Nigeria to-day is a very remarkable field 
of work; there are no Mohammedans yet 
in Lower Nigeria, and of course the diocese 
includes everything between the Cross 
River and Akassa, on the coast. Here is the 
country of the Ebo people and others, and in 
one direction you can go hundreds upon 
hundreds of miles right up to Lake Chad, and 
in the other you can go straight away to the 
Western Soudan. 

At the present moment Bishop Tugwell 
and a small peace expedition are making 
their way to Kano, the capital of Hausaland. 
This is a mighty country of which we know 
very little. What I would like to say is this: 
that before England was a monarchy, and 
whilst heptarchy was still a troublesome fact, 
there existed in thenorthern parts of the Sou- 
d an a fairly well-ordered native State which 
h ad developed a comparatively high condition 
of civilisation. We hear of Songhay, which 
was nearly half the size of Europe, spreading 
from the Atlantic to what is now called 
Sokoto, and from Borgu to Morocco. To- 
day the grent capital of Songhay is but a 
collection of some four hundred huts in the 
midst of overgrown ruins, and the tombs 
of its once powerful kings are fast decaying 


away, and one enipire alone, that of Bornu,. 


has decreased from one and a-half million 
of square miles to fifty thousand. 

About the time that William the Con- 
queror died the negro king of Bornu em- 
braced Islam. All we know is that these 
statements are facts, because they have been 
written down by native negro historians, and 
the celebrated traveller Dr. Barth, when he 
stayed at Timbuctoo, copied from their books, 
which are now in the possession of the Bri- 
tish Foreign Office. Then for sorae centuries 
the assertion. ** There is no God but the one 
God " rang like a trumpet from north to 
south, from east to west. Mosques and 
schools reached from the Atlantic to the 
Nile. and vast multitudes were to be found 
who would no longer bow the kuee to idols. 
We know inthe Yoruba country how deep the 
impression has been, and the zeal of the 
Mohammedan of to-day is a great hindrance 
to the progress of the Christian worker; and 
now not only are Christian missionaries to be 
found in Yoruba Land. but there are still 
enthusiastic Moslems urging the people to 


give up paganism and to do honour to 


Mohammed, the Prophet of God. 

In that land we have Abbeokuta, with, it 
is said, getting on for 250,000 people; you 
have Ibadan, with nearly 300,000; and the 
question is, Will the young men of England, 
for whom I am writing, the boys froin our 
publie schools who have felt what it is to 
live in a Christian country, recognise in this 
imperial age that the profession of the 
soldier of the Cross is quite as honourable, 
quite as noble, quite as enthralling as that 
of gory war, which has been very largely 
the curse of West Africa? For more than 
three centuries of bloodshed have done their 
work, and the young men ot our schools will 
find apt pupils ready to embrace all the arts 
of peace, and it will pay the British Empire 
to give us the very flower of her talented 
young men to go and join in the task of 
infinite expansion which is characteristic. of 
civilisation and of all that follows in its 
wake. 

Remember this: you must not be misled 
by all you hear about the barbarism of 
Africa. In Yoruba Land, under treaty and 
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missionary influence, the chiefs have all 
asreed to discontinue human saciifices, to 
part with none of their territory to any 
foreign. Power, and to afford protection to 
Christian missionniies; and, remember, 
human sacrifices were only offered by the 
king, and after every other order of sacrifice 
had failed. Perhaps there is a plague or an 
epidemic in the country, or a famine caused 
by the failure of crops, and various saciificcs 
of animals are made with the idea of 
propitiating the god; still the famine goes 
on, still the sacrifice is offered. until at last 
nothing seems of any avail except the sacri- 
fice of human life. The very traditions of 
the Yoruba people show that they are not 
a pagan, but à reverent race; they believe 
in God, and in thcir traditions they have the 
exact counterpart of the story of Joshua and 
the taking of Jeriche. They have also the 
teaching of one saciifice— one man, as it 
wcre, must die for the sins of many, aud 
that was the idea that used to underlie the 
offering up of human sacrifices. 

You would like to know something proba- 
bly of the slave trade. The last incursion 
was from the French State of Dahomey. and 
was in the spring of 1800, when several 
towns in the neighbourhood of Abbeokuta 
were attacked, and over twelve hundred 
people carried off into slavery. The same 
people between 1851 and 1876 invaded the 
territory no less than seven times, destioying 
towns and carrying the people off into cap- 
tivity. The whole nation number, perhaps, 
4.000,000, and they have sutfered more than 
any other nation from the West African 
slave trade. There is no need to dc:cribe 
it: horrors here. There can be no doubt that 
the people have been greatly impressed by the 
fact that England has rescued many of their 
country men from slavery. The Egba chiefs 
sent a letter to the Queen, and received a 
reply from her, accompanied by two splendid 
Bibies and a steel corn mill, which has 
proved very useful. 

In many places the great curse to-day is 
in the fact that traders bring us the pin 
traftic. There can be no doubt whatever 
that it lowers the standard of life. Every 
patriot ought to be opposed to this traffic. 
and if any of the readers of the “ Boy's Own 
Paper become business men, and they have 
to deal with West Africa, not only should 
they hate this traflie upon moral grounds, 
but also because it is hurtful to business in- 
terests. Gin and rum shut out English 
manufactured goods, because they displace 
them. 

The boys at Lagos Grammar School, or 

Sierra Leone Grammar School, cr Niger 
Delta High School were always very thanktul 
to have the Doy's Own Paper," and I 
should be very glad to receive month by 
month any copies for the benefit of my black 
boss. My address will be at Lagos, and all 
parcels of literature sent there would reach 
me safely. 
Lou will like to know also that our boys 
play cricket and tennis and other games, and 
perhaps one day a team of West Africans 
will come over to England to meet the boys 
of our public schools. 

The outlook is very bright. and. as I am 
speaking to boys, let me give a description 
of the work at Onitsha on Boxing Day. 
Here, in the afternoon. about 200 children 
aad native teachers came up for athletic 
sports. They had great fun, especially 
watching the native boys trying to climb a 
weil-greased pole, and pulling desperately in 
the „ tug-o'-war.“ Prizes were given for 
every event, and when tlie proceedings came 
to an end, just as twilight came on, all 
seemed to have enjoyed themselves. 

You must remember that West Africa is 
very largely the white man’s buiden. You 
have come to us, and by the sword have 
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acquired many of cur provinces. We are 
anxious that the various tribes shall have 
the message of Christianity, shall know the 
blessings of civilisation, and shall be helped 
to develop themselves. In Sierra Leone 
there is a native Church and native 
Missionary Society quite self-supporting ; 
and what has been dune there can be done 
in other parts of this vast continent. That 
some of you English schoolhoys may feel 
a call by-and-by to come to your cousins in 
Africa is the hope, the joy, that I have. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


NINETY-ONE YEARS AFTER. 


Ox June 14, 1809. the fourth sou of the fourth Earl of 
Albemarle waa born. Three weeks later he occupied 
his coffin. the back garden being the spot chosen for 
the contemplated interment, as he was not considered 
entitlel to a grave in eonscerated vround., But the 
oll nurse, faneying there was lite iu the "small 
thing " after all, rescued him from premature burisl 
just as the funeral proceedings had reached tlie final 
serewing-lown s'age, Tivit was nipety-one years agn. 
he almost lifeless * small thing " whose sepulture was 
thus happily deferred has long veen known as the Hon. 
Sir Heury Keppel, Gc, Adiiiral of the Fleet, and 
director of the North Bormo Comoany, with eighty 
years’ service in the Navy to bis ere dit, in the enjoy- 
tent of an ocean vovage in exesllent health, and with 
a keen relish for sport and active lite geuerally. 
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A BRITISH AMBASSADOR’S FIRST 
FLOGGING. 


Sin EDWARD MAI Er. in an interesting chapter of auto- 
biography, tells the story of his first logging: It was 
my first half at Eton, and a boy who had been with 
me at Feltham preposed to ine to shirk church one 
Saturday afternoon, to which I readily assented, as he 
explained that the prepositor in chapel would mark us 
in. and we resolved to goto OUP old senool and pay 
Mr. Westmacott a visit. We did so, and were as jolly 
as sandboys, but retribution eame on Monday 
morning; an unforeseen incident had upset all our 
ecalewations. As luck would have it, my companion 3 
tutor. Mr. Joynes, was in desk" in chapel, and 
pereeived that his pupil was not in his place, Seon 
Sunday morning he sent for him, and my 1ello w-^ulprit 
ryowed to me with contricion that he had confessed 
everything, and had told his tutor that [ had been with 
him, and ended with the melancholy information that 
his tutor intended ‘to complain of us. This is the 
euphonious term for sending in names to the head- 
master to be tlogzed. The two boys, Sir E iward 
goes on to tell, sat side by side on a bench in the 
upper school, and presently the prepositor cate towards 
them with the dreaded bill in bis hand, on which are 
inseribed the names of the young victims of the 
morning's birch, * You are to stay, he said. and 
passed on. Ten minutes later we were in the awful 
presence, My companion asked for ‘first fault.’ 
"Certainly not, said Dr. Hawtrey : „ou not only 
shirked chapel yourself, but you induced the prepositor 
to mark vou in, and you go: a boy wlio was in his first 
half to go with you. It is n moat Erievous offence, 
and he gave him eight cuts with the good birch rod, 
Then other names were called. I came last. The 
doctor looked at ine. Thinking after what he haa just 
said that it would be quite useless to plead * first fault 
I said nothing, but gently kue't down on the block, 
and, to my surprise, received bnt three half-hearted 
cuts.“ Sir Edward adds that he was often flozged 
afterwards, for foggingsin those days were of very little 
account, and sometimes his tutor, the Rev. W. e 
Cookesley, would have his whole hoase dogged ice: 
making ü row at night! 
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A MAKE-BELIEVE BEE. 


Lapy HENRY SOMERSET has told how her attention 
was first callel to the work of relieviug the sulferings 
or city children. 
ae way," she said : "I was mov ed in that 
direction by the rare. patience and imagination of ona 
little boy. Hia example convinced. me that paticnee 
was one of the qualities I needed mest. and in & eking 
it I grew into that work. I was iu a hospita on v E 
ing day while the doctors were changing a paner cas 
which held a eripple boy's limb. The operation p 
exeeedingly painful, E was told, yet to my en n is 
little suiferer neither stirred nor winced, but i en 
cm ijous buzzing sound with his mouth. Alter tio 

s left I said to him: 
MUN cou'd you possibly stand it?“ . 7 

«That's not cin he answered ; ‘why, I just pus à 
believe that a bee was stinzin' me. 5 i 
very much, you know. And I kept buzzin A 
was afraid Vd forget about 1t 3 being a bee if 1 diun t. 

There's pluck fur you 
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N. Honns.— 1. Forty miles a day is quite enough if 
you want to see no ything on the way, and are not 
intent on making a toil of a pleasure 2. You could 

nverage it at 10s. a day. 3. We do not map out 


bi '*cle tours for correspondents, though often asked 


ty do so: but we had several nrticles on tlie subject 


some vears ago, ali of which, however. are ont of print. 
Tue only good mapis that of the Ordnance Survey, 
Aan inch to the mile, a shilling a sheet. Have nothing 
to do with maps that are based on, or reduced from, 
the Ordnance Map The postinaster at the head 
post-office in the town will tell you where Ordnance 
Maps are to be obtained. 


Bene II. TkMr. e —Numbors of bitterſes have been 
described in the “ B. O. “.“ About the simpiest von 
can use is the Leclanehe, the inner pot of which 
you cau buy ready charged from an ironmonger, and 
then place it in au outer jar with a zine rod in 
eolution of sal ammeniac. A plat? of carbon. and 
another of zine, at opposite sides of a vessel fi'lel 
with strong solution of bichromate of potash, with a 
little sulphurie acid added, will give you a current 
until the zinc has dissolved. 


D. O. Pran.—You had better go to the reerniting head- 
quarters at the barrack. at the back of the National 
Gallery, down by the side of the National Portrait 
Gallery ; but there are not likely to be any vacancies 
for buglers, us the applicants are so numerous just 
now, and the sons of soldiers ure always taken by 
preference, 


JI. Smiru.—We cannot give another article on the 
Talking-Machine You must take the article that 
appeared in 1894 and alter the measurements to suit 
the larger size. 


Grey Ham AT 21 (H. K.).— No safe remedy. 


IT. J. F. 6.—1f bv a practical engineer you mean a 
mechanical engineer, your best plan would be to 
write to the Secretary of the Institute of Mechanical 
E igiueers, Storey’s Gate, St. Vames's Park, s.w. 


R. Ol.. En::XSIt AW. — Your letter seems to linve been 
ent to us by mistake. We have no athletic enta- 
log nes. You could get one from one of the advertisers 
on our Wrappers. 


GoLp-Fisit (L. H. V.).—About six to eight “ants” 
eggs to each fish every day. 


VaRioUs (F. IL ).—1 Food for canaries when not 
nreeding : the ordinary white and black eapary 
seed. Give sind. 2. Batterthes and moths IH large 
they want the inside caretully dissected out and a 
little preservative put in. Plage camphor m the 
case in which you pin them up. 


Tontos (A. A. S.). Dr. Gordon Stables is very cross 
with vou. How would you like to be kept in a box 
for weeks with a little straw in it und notli ng to eut ? 
(rive it tlie rum of the garden and lawn. It wiil feed 
it-elf in sommer and bury its 1f in a rubbish heap in 
the cellar to sleep all winter. 


LioNkKL writes us a very pretty wee letter. “T shall 
Always.” ho says. feel very grateful for the thousand 
wavain which, through our dear ^ BOP. you have 
done me good. In * Correspondence" pag: 1 have 
had much good advice, and Dr. Stables has opened 
Inv eves to many evils. I take my morning bath 
and feel very well” Thanks, Lionel: but don't 
nether about your eyebrows. Keep as much as 
possible in fresh uir and you won't perspire. 
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C. Gonnanp.—Particulars of the London County 
Council examinations are obtainable on appiication 
to the Clerk to the Council, Spring Gardens, S. W. If 
vour success in the Cambridge Locals was a true 
test, vou ought to do well. 


A Dog IN A KENNEL.—A boy sends us a photo of a dog 
inen kennel, A fairly good photo. There is no 
straw in the kennel, no signs of either food or water. 
It is shameful the way poor do;zs—men's most 
faithful friend s—are. kept, Set to work, boys, and 
let your“ Kodaks " expose every casc of cruelty you 
can. 


NERVOUSNESS (G. H.).—There is only one real eure 
plenty of fresh air and cold water. 


Lizanps (H. M.).— What sort? 
flies and will eat mealworms, The biggest kind of 
“lizard “isthe alligator, If you keep one of this 
kind—say five-and-twenty ject long—feed him on 
naughty boys—three or tcur a day! It will be good 
for the ‘gator and a corrective for the boys, 


Dean FisH (Colwyn Bay), R. Witrenousk.—Death 
seems to have been due to the fish fungus that fre- 
quently attacks pold-fish when exposed ta too much 
light. Nothing is said about the cenditions under 
which the creature was kept, and the possibility of 
the aquarium being overcrowded and place] in too 
strong a light sugeests itself as the originating cause 
of the disaster. The fungus does not often attack 
fish that are properly shaded. 


Small lizards catch 


WEIMAR.—It is not the least necessary to use a Daniell 
cell for a model telegraph, We have used Leelanehe, 
and bichromate, and both together (one at one end 
und the other at the other). A dry battery would 
work as well as any, but not last as long as a 
Lleclanehe, which in your case would probably be 
best of all. 

I. ©. (Neweastle-on-Tene). — 1. Tylar's “ Tit-bit " 
(superior style) or Griffiths’ guinea hand-camera. 
There is also what they call the guinea “Vive” 
camera, Which scems to take wonderful pictures: 
but we have not seen one, so cannot speak from 
actual observation. 2. We have a story by Dr. 
Gordon Stables preparing now for the next volume. 


LETTER FuomM A Growing Boy (Islander).—You give 
usa whole utobiorraphy, and ash a dozen questions! 
Terseness and condensition should be studied in 
letters, Jo: don't take more than seven hours’ 
sleep, and stick to the cold tub and exercise. 


GUNEA Pias (J. F. C.). —No ; keep all together. 


GIRL QuEny (Clare. M.).—Starchy foods and puddings 
will hdp to make you plump. Take virol also. 

BanSiciee (W. S.). - No: there is not a warship would 
take you. Bat you'll probably improve if you con- 
sult a doetor and do as he tell you. 

Bip Hans (J. H. and R. B.). No: you must consult 
deur father’s doctor, and the sooner the better. 
Avoid advertised remedies, 

LovrHip (N CC. W.) -Get “Home and. Farm 
Favourites.” It is too late now to cure your bird. 
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Low Spins (Hopeful),— You are naturally nervous, 
aud ‘ueadicine will do you no good. Fresh air, the 
bath, sleeping with your windows well open, good 
food, exercise, and—time. 


A Tunusit (A. M.).—You are very naughty to accept 
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n pet or buy one of any kind without first knowing 
how to feed and tend it. Tlirushes are soft billed, 
therefore soft-foond birds German paste, worms, 


scraps of meat, etc. 


Tne Bara (G. A.).—Only in the morning before break- 
fast. 


Sork Lips (J. M.). Lou need an iron tonic, or course 
ot citrate of iron and quinine. Zinc ointment ut 
night. Virol and good strengthening food. 


* WHATSHALL I bo TO GROW, PLEASE ? "—That is the 
whole of J. S. G.'s letter. How delightfully laconic ! 
Eat: exervise; enter the water every morning: open 
vour windows every night, and go in for gymnastics. 

f you don't grow then it is because you are of the wee 
species. But we say, mind you, General Roberts, our 
* Bobs,” is another. 


Fl. EAS (J. M. D).—Just keep washing every week with 
Spratts dug soap, dry well, and let him sleep on a 
very clean bed. 


HiwawT£ (F. D.).—Oh, you silly laddie! Hair on the 
limbs denotes strength. Be proud of it, and go in for 
gymnastice, and you'll soon be fit to fight old 
England's enemies. 


SQUIRREL (M. A. P.).—Nuts, grains, crusts, ete., milk 
aud sop. 


NERVOUSNESS (Single).—Take up any manual labour 
you 'nay fancy. What about gardening, or carpen- 
tering ?—or turn a geologist, and keep in the outdoor 
air. 

C. E. (St. Thomas).— 1. Yes 2. We often do so. 


V. B. (Clapham). Consult with your own clergyman or 
minister. He will know what gift you muy possess, 
if any, better than we do, 


ScoTIA.—A boiler of the size mentioned, if well 
built of } in. mild steel, would stand a working 
pressure of 176 lb.: but unless you have suitabie 
rolis etc. at hand, for the work, we are afraid you 
will not succeed with such thick plate. For a 
working pressure of from 50 Ib. to 100 Ib. „ in. stecl 
plate would be quite thick enough, and be much 
easier to work up. The cylinder conid be 24 in. 
bore by 3 in. stroke, high speed, giving a power ot 
about ? H.P. The cost of boiler without fittings 
depends greatly ou local prices for materinl—say 
about 32s. 


CANOE (A. F. W.).—1. Length of gaff and ft. 6 in. 
2. Length of boom cp 5 ft., but is better without 
a boom, which is mueh in the way in a canoe. Make 
the foot of snil 4 ft. 6 in. long. 3. Height of mast 
above deck 5 ft., and place it just in front of the 
well. 4. Aren of sail 164 square feet, if mule of 
these dimensions. Head 4 ft. ; foot 4 ft. 6 in.: luff 
3 ft., and back 6 ft. 5. Do not put auy extra keel 
on, as it is very difficult to get ashore with a deep- 
keeled canoe, and ballast is not necessary, Make the 
] alliard fast to the gaff, 1 ft. 3 in. from forward end ; 
this wi lenuse the sail to set well. Many thanks for 
kind wishes. 


G. R. P.—AN our plates of birds’ eggs are now out 
of print with us, 
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acK Dewar had had a row with his 
father, and, as is usually the case with 
sons on such occasions, had come off second 
best. It is never a nice thing to have & 
quarrel with one's father, but there are rows 


CURB AND SNAFFLE. 


By SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 


and rows, and in this case, though Jack was 
undoubtedly much to blame, there was some 
slight excuse for him. There were faults, 
and grave faults, on both sides. But in 
order to make this plain it will be necessary 


to go back some years before the incidents 
recorded in this story occurred. 

Benjamin Dewar commenced life in a 
very humble position, but he had a natural 
aptitude for making money, and taking care 
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of it when made. His heart and soul were 
in his occupation, and he served his em- 
ployers faithfully and well. They, on their 
part, were quick to recognise his painstaking 
care, and advanced him in the oflice. By the 
time he was six-and-twenty he found himself 
in à position to marry, and chose a wife in 
his own sphere of life. Fora time he was 
happy—that is, as happy as a man whose 
one object is money-making and business 
can be. 

In the intricacies of wool.broking, that 
being the form of trade his firm followed, 
there were few in the city of London who 
could equal Benjamin Dewar. But outside 
the sale rooms and the office, and in the 
ordinary occupations and amusements of an 
everyday man, he was the veriest child ; 
any schoolboy of fourteen would have beaten 
his head off in knowledge of the cricket and 
football field, the river, the tennis court, or 
the track. Old Dewar had no sympathy 
with such matters, he ceuld not see how 
anything was to be made out of them, and 
he would none of them. 

In due course a son was born to him, and 
he named him John — John Dewar," he 
said, was an easy name to sign, and it did 
not take much time in the accomplishment. 
And when the very small John became the 
very big wool-broker his father intended he 
should be, he would have a very large 
correspondence, and then John would thank 
his old father for having bestowed on him a 
name the signing of which only occupied a 
few seconds of time, for time was money 
in Benjamin's eyes and not to be thrown 
awry. 

John was eight years old when his mother 
died—the mother he had learnt to love 
with all the devotion of his young heurt. 
lis father he knew little of; he rarely saw 
him, save for & few minutes at breakfast 
cach morning, and at dinner on Sundays. 
His mother's death was a sad blow to him, 
and one he never forgot all through his life. 
lie had no one now to whom to turn for 
sympathy and comfort in his troubles; and 
though his father engaged & widow lady as 
housekeeper, who was kind to the mother- 
Jess boy, and did her best for him, still sho: 
could not fill the place of the denr one taken 
from him. The young John mourned for 
his mother long and truly; his father 
mourned too, in his way, but then he had 
his business to think of as well, and that 
came before wife or child in his eyes. And 
so the years crept on, and Benjamin crept 
on with them, growing richer and richer, 
and advancing higher and higher in the 
ollice, unti! he became junior partner. 

He had now more say than ever in the 
business, and his time and energy were more 
closely given to its advancement. But fate 
Yad better things in store for him still, and 
it was not long before he found himself, 
through the death of his two seniors, head of 
the firm. His name was well known and 
carried weight in the city, and it was at this 
time le performed the most foolish act of 
his lite. 

He married again, or rather, if the truth 
must be told, he allowed a widow with one 
boy, three years younger than Jack, to marry 
him. She had birth but no money, 
Benjamin had money but no birth; and in 
his blind folly he imagined such a marriage 
as thts would be of advantage to him. He 
was beginning to dream of a seat in the 
House of Commons, and he counted on his 
new wife aiding him in his aspirations. 
One thin she certainly did do she made 
hun part with some of his hard-earned 
wealth on the plea that he must take a 
permanent sition in the society of the 
West End if he hoped. to gain a place in the 
political sphere. 

The Dewars 


thereupon moved from 


* 
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Camden Town to a house in the neighbour- 
hood of Park Lane, carriages and horses 
were set up, and a retinue of servants 
engaged, while Jack was sent to Eton that he 
might have the opportunity of forming 
aristocratie friendships. Old Dewar grum- 
bled, but gave in. He believed in his wife, 
und though he termed the whole of her 
method ** tomfoolerv," yet his hard and ex- 
clusive business experience had taught him 
how many fools there were in the world, 
and he deemed it wisest to act on the old 
saying, “ When at Home, do as the Romans 
do." As for his stepson Albert, he was too 
young for a pubiie school, and had a daily 
tutor at home. 

Jack and Albert were never chums, their 
natures were too dissimilar. Jack favoured 
his mother rather than his futher: he was 
straightforward, open-hearted, and somewhat 
hot tempered’; he said what he meant and 
said it plainly, without any beating nbout tho 
bush. He was a typical public-school boy, 
by no means fond of work, but devoted to 
games and sport of all descriptions. His 
father did not stint him in pocket-money, 
and, to use Jack's own expression, “ he made 
it fly," so there is small wonder that he was 
popular among his schoolfellows. 

Thus niatters went on until, being nineteen, 
he left Eton to take his place in his father's 
ollice, in the city. As Old Benjamin snid, it 
had been Jack's turn hitherto, now it was 
going to be his. Jack had had his fling, 
now he must buckle to. But the buckling-to 
process was viewed in a different light by 
the father and son: Jack was williag to 
work, but to work in & reasonable way, not 
as a mere mechanical slave, as his father 
eeemed to require. A half-holiday once a week 
and an occasional day otf now and then for 
a match, or excursion up the river, were 
what Juck looked for, and these he did not 
get — Dewar & Co. closed at four on Saturdays, 
a time far too late to admit of Jack's joining 
in even & half-day match ; while as for days 
off, they were unknown in the oflice. 

He spoke to his father several times on the 
matter, but without the leust effect. He was 
reminded that cricket and“ such-like non- 
sense " was only for children and numskulls, 
and that his thoughts and energies were now 
to be devoted to wool and money-making. 
Jack retired repuised, and endeavoured by 
sheer hard work and attention to business to 
soften the paternal heart, but it was all in 
vain. The harder he worked, the tighter 
his father pushed his nose against the grind- 
stone, and the end of it was the row that 
formed the subject of the opening sentence 
of this story. 

It commenced by Jack being ten minutes 
late after his half-hour allowed for lunch, 
and his father having him into his private 
ofiice and wigging him. Jack expostulated, 
and explained he had only been to see the 
Jutest scores in the Harrow and Eton match 
(he had been refused a day off to go to Lord's). 
His father grew angry, Jack grew angrier, 
and said it was a shame. Hisfather told him 
to hold his tongue, and reminded him that 
there was his step-brother ready to take his 
place if he didn't like it. Jack replied that 
he might do so for all he cared ; life was 
worth nothing bound up in a wool bale, and 
he hated and detested the very name of wool, 
the city, the oflice, business, and everything 
connected with it. Old Benjamin flew into 
a furious passion, called his son an ungrate- 
ful brainless idiot, and ordered him out of the 
oflice there and then. and forbad him to show 
his face again without leave. Jack kept 
command over himself sufliciently not to 
retaliate, and stalked out of the room with- 
out a word; closed his desk, took a cab 
home, packed up a few clothes, and set off 
to start life on his own account. 

It was an idiotic proceeding, but young 


people are not all Solons, and Jack had 
received undoubted provocation. Had his 
father shown the least sympathy with him, 
or granted him a little licence at first, just 
when the business yoke was most galling, 
being new, Juck would have met him half- 
way, and have made the best of his position. 
But it was not so. Old Dewar, with no know- 
ledge of a public-school training, had ex. 
pected his son to at once cast aside the en- 
joyments of youth, and substitute for them 
the advantages of money-grubbing ; but such 
u proceeding i8 an impossibility, save in very 
rare and exceptional cases. 

The first day of freedom he enjoyed himself 
immensely; he had over £15 left from his 
quarterlv allowance, and he spent the 
remainder of the afternoon and the next 
day nt Lord's, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing Eton beat Harrow. There he met 
many of his old schcol chums, who condoled 
with him, but even then he noticed that 
none of them offered to get him a berth. 
However, this did not trouble him much; he 
felt sure he should be all right and find some- 
thing directly he set about looking for it. 
He had taken a room at an hotel, and fora 
week or so employed himself going round to 
the various sights and amusements then on 
view; but he soon found his money was fast 
dwindling, and unless he intended to come 
to absolute want very shortly he must 
retrench. He therefore moved his quarters 
to a bed-sitting-room in Pentonville, near 
the diggings " of an old Eton man, whom 
he had met, and who was now a ** medical ” 
at“ Bart. s," and diligently set about getting 
something to do. 

For a time his efforts were unavail- 
ing. No one seemed to want & young mau 
of his attainments, attainments connected 
for the most part with athletics; but at 
length, through the introduction of a friend, 
he got the ear of the editor of a paper closely 
connected with sport of various kinds, and 
he gave him occasional work in ^ doing" 
various cricket matches, and later on those 
of football. It was by no means princely 
pay, und he only just managed to exist on 
it; sometimes getting in arrcar with his rent 
for a time. 

Of his father he had heard nothing, and 
his pride would not suffer him to make any 
advance. He would show him he could live 
without his aid. But though he stuck to 
this determination, his better nature began 
to assert itself, und he did not feel quite 
comfortable. After all, his father was his 
father, and he owed him respect and 
obedience, in both of which he had failed. 
His father had done a lot for him, and he 
ought to have endeavoured to repay him 
even at the cost of his own inclination. 

For some weeks he kept thinking of the 
matter, and there was only one thing which 
prevented his going openly to his father and 
apologising for his conduct, and that was his 
pride with regard to others—he couldn't face 
the idea of others knowing he was “ singing 
small,” as he termed it. He decided once 
ond for all he would not go near the office. 
His father’s clerks should know nothing of 
his doings, and if he went home there were 
his stepmother and stepbrother to be 
reckoned with, and the latter he shrank 
from as a time-server, who, if he had the 
pluck, would be the first to taunt him with 
his disgrace. 

No. he must see his father alone, or not at 
all, and with this object in view he paid 
visits to the house late at night when most 
of the inmates would have rewired to bed. 
His father he knew was in the habit of sitting 
up late, working in his study ; and if he could 
only get in there quietly without disturbing 
the household, he might be pretty sure of un 
uninterrupted interview, when be could say 
all he wished. 
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Several of these visits were without results ; 
there was no light in the study, or, if there 
were, there were also lights in other rooms 
near. He would rather wait than risk an 
interruption. At length one night the fates 
seemed propitious—the study window was the 
only one illumined on the ground floor. 

He crept into the gerden, and watched 
behind the bushes for a few minutes to make 
certain no one was about, and then, crossing 
the flower-bed to the passage-window, which 
he knew of old was rarely fastened securely, 
he gently pushed up the sash, making no 
noise, and with a spring found himself inside 
the house. He waited again and listened ; all 
was still, and the next minute he quietly 
opened the study door, prepared to meet his 
angry father. But instead of the expected 
figure, he saw some one on his knees busily at 
work with a chisel endeavouring to open one 
of the drawers of the bureau. On tiptoe he 
crossed the thick carpet, and laying his hand 
on the shoulder of the figure, said : 

* Well, Albert, and what might be your 
business at that drawer ? ” 

A half-suppressed yell of terror was the 
answer, as his young stepbrother dropped 
the tool in fright, and turned his head. 

“ What are you doing there?" he again 
inquired. 

** Nothing, nothing. I—I—only came down 
for a -a paper I left in that drawer." 

** Oh, did you really! Now you needn't tell 
me any lies. There's no paper of yours 
there. You know as well as I do that fathez 
keeps money in that drawer.” 

* No I don't; I know nothing about it," 
faltered the boy, turning whiter, his terror 
giving him a ghastly expression in the 
candle.light. 

„That won't go down with me. I've seen 
him give you money out of that drawer. 
Come now, what were you up to?—out with it 
quick." 

Well, Jack—I—I—I've been very unfor- 
tunate lately, and —and—I—— " 

* Was going to help myself to father's 
money, eh?” 

„ wasn’t going to steal it —I — " 

Oh no; no one does steal, they only borrow. 
Of course father told you to help yourself, 
and then forgot to lend you his kevs. I 
understand. So simple, isn't it? " and then 
dropping the bantering tone for a sterner 
one—*“ You miserable little would-be thief, 
I'm joly well ashamed of having to own 
you as a connection.“ 

„But you won't tell of me, Jack DM 

* 'Tell of you?” 

* Yes, Jack, don't tell ; let me off this time, 
and I'll do anything for you.“ 

“I should like to know what n little toad 
like you could do for me. You want a good 
hiding—that's what you want." 

“Yes Jack, dear Jack, but don't tell this 
time, and I'll never do it again, I promise 
you" ; and the wretched boy crawled on the 
floor, and clasped his arms round Jack's legs 
in his terror. Jack was just going to bid 
him leave go, when to his amazement tho 
whole intention of the boy seemed to change 
in a moment, and, instead of loosing bis 
hold, his clasp tightened, and at the top of 
his voice heshouted : “ I've got him! I’ve got 
him! Help! help! or hell murder me. 
Help!” 

Jack was dumbfounded, the change was 
so instantaneous and dramatic. He was 
totally unaware that the door behind him 
had opened, and that his father had entered ; 
but Albert had caught sight of the first 
movement of the handle, and with a cunning 
that spoke badly for his nature had instantly 
deeided on a plan that, while extricating 
him from a very compromising position, would 
at the same time bring him, he hoped, a 
certain amount of Audos. Feigning not to 
have noticed the advent of Mr. Dewar, he 
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continued his shouts until Jack, fearing he 
should not have time to escape, roughly 
pushed him over on the floor, and turning 
round found himself face to face with his 
father. 

„Father!“ he gasped. 

* And what's the meaning of vour presence 
here, sir, may E ask 2" inquired Mr. Dewar 
coldly. 

* Peaught him —T caught him; he was just 
going to rob you. He'd have murdered me 
if you hadn't come in, sir. Be careful of 
him —he's dangerous." 

“Stop that noise, Albert. We've had 
enouch of it," and then, turning to his son: 
“Well, what have you to say before I call 
the police?“ 

“Shall I run for one, sir?“ 

“Stay where vou are, Albert, and keep 
still if you can,” said Mr. Dewar sternly. 

» merely came to try and see you alone, 
sir, that was all," said Jack. 

“A pretty kind of excuse: you know my 
address in the city, I believe, though of 
course vou may have forgotten it by now.“ 

“When I came in he was at that drawer, 
the second on the right. I think I'd better 
go for a policeman, if you'll let me, sir,” 
continued Albert, who was anxious above 
all things that the conversation between 
father and son shouid be brought to an end. 

“Silence, Albert; I've no need of your 
advice.” 

“ Father, I wished to see you quite alone, 
that's why I did not go to the oflice," said 
Jack. 

^ Who admitted you here?“ 

“No one. Isaw a light in your study and 
J came in through the passage-window.” 

“You're candid, TH admit —for a thief.” 

„I'm not a thief," said Jack stoutly. 

e Yes, you are. Yes, you are. I saw you,” 
almost shrieked Albert. 

" You miserable little cad! 
tell such lies? You won't believe him, father, 
Im sure. I've done wrong, I know, and I 

came to tell vou I’m sorry for that; but I 
never have and I never would rob you of a 
penny." 

"Ima happy man," said old Dewar with 
a sneer; “one of my sons calls his brother 
a thief, and the other retaliates bv dubbing 
him a liar," and then turning to Jack again: 
* You're starving, I suppose." 

No, Din not, sir." 

„Then why did you want to see me?” 

"Ihave told you already, and you won't 
believe 11e." 

“He came after the money in that drawer, 

r; Isaw him at it." 

“It seems you can't hold your tongue, 
Albert, so leave the room ; and if you breathe 
a word of what's taken place to-night you 
don't have a sixpence from me for the next 
year." 

“Oh, sir. mayn't I stay? TN keep still, 
indeed I will," said Albert, terribly afraid of 
what might take place in his absence. 

“I told you to go, so go; and remember 
what I said, if you want any pocket-money.” 
The boy prepared to obey, and in moving 
past Jack made un attempt to pick up the 
chisel which he hid made use of. But Jack 
had anticipated him, and his foot was firmly 
planted on it. 

„Are vou going?“ 

" Yes, sir, at once.“ And without another 
word, Albert left nee room. 

^ Now then," said Mr. Dewar, “ before I 
decide what course I shall take I have a 
question or two to ask. You, of course, are 
at perfect liberty to answer them or not, as 
you think well." 


How dare you 
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"Ive nothing I wish to hide," replied 
Jack. 
"Im glad to hear it What's your 


address ?—if you enjoy such a luxury." 
„70 Holford Street, Pentonville,”* 
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“What are you doing for a living?“ 

“Doing a little reporting for * The Goal! 
and The Popping-Crease.’ ” 

„What are they ?—trade journals?“ 

“ No, devoted to football and cricket.” 

“Umph! then you've not given up that 
folly?” 

“I must live.” 

" Quite so. I'm delighted to hear you are 
good for something; but you've never applied 
to me for money." 

"No. I had no right to. You were 
generous to me when I was with you, and 
having taken my own line I am bound to 
keep myself.” 

“That does you credit, Jack —I mean that's 
nll you enn expect." For old Dewar's good 
fecling—and he had a little, deep down in 
his heart— was showing too plainly. 

*I came here this evening merely to tell 
vou, sir, I was sorry for the way in which I 
spoke to vou when we parted. I had no right 
to give way as I did, and I now ask your 
pardon." 

So vou ought. So you ought.” 

“And now if there is nothing more, I will 
go. 79 

“Stop a bit; there is something more. 
What did Albert mean just now?” 

“He meant -—but I'd rather say nothing 
ubout that. He is not present, and I don't 
care about saying anything behind his back." 

" Umph ! " said old Dewar, crossing to the 
bureau and examining the front. ‘Some 
one has been trying to prise open this drawer. 
Do you know anything about it?“ 

did not do it." And while his father 
was still busy with his examination, Jack 
quietly left the room and made his exit from 
the hcuse through the passage-window. 

* Look here now." continued the old man, 
“who did do it? I'll take your word. Bless 
me! where's he gone?" turning round and 
finding himself alone; and then, as his eye 
fell on the chisel lying on the floor in the 
shade, * Umph, that's one of the set of 
tools Albert's mother gave the young rascal 
a week or two since. I must have a word 
or two with that young gentleman. I may 
have been a bit hard on Jack, though he 
deserved it. But I like the way he held his 
tongue about his brother and wouldn't split. 
I shouldn't have done the sume, I'm sure. 
Those slap-up schools put what we in tho 
city should call queer notions of honour and 
such-like into boys’ heads ; and they do a lot 
of mischief, teaching them cricket and football 
and other nonsense.’ 

The following day old Dewar made a 
pilgrimage to Pentonville, and interviewed 
the landlady of 70 Holford Street; and what 
he there heard made him in one sense a 
sadder, and in another a happier man. He 
earnt that Jack's rent was paid up to date, 
but that Jack's larder was often bare. That 
he worke l hard when he had any work to do, 
kept decent hours, and in the landlady’s eyes 
was a desirable lodger. 

“There's a lot of the right stuff in the 
Jad,’ he muttered to himself as he drove 
citywards. He must have got it from his 
mother, for there's not too much of it in me; 
and he skall have another chance. Dll try 
him on the snafile now fora bit, since the 
curb doesn't suit him. It’s a pity he and I 
should be at loggerheads, and it shan't be my 
fault if we continue so. He may just as well 
take his proper place instead of giving it 
away to that ‘young puppy Albert’; and 
when the old man got back to his oflice he 
wrote his son such a letter as he had never 
written before to any human being, for in 
it he acknowledged his fault honestly, and, 
while pointing out to Jack that he too was 
far from blameless, suggested that if they 
had a conversation together a better under- 
standing might be arrived at. It wassuch a 
letter that when Jack read it the tears came 
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into his eyes, and he made a resolve that 
for the future he would show consideration 
for his father's wishes before anything else. 

A meeting followed in due course, which 
resulted in Jack taking his former position 
in the office, but on a somewhat different 
basis. Consideration was shown by both 
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parties: Jack wastreated less like a machine 
and more like a human being, with tastes and 
inclinations of his own, and the consequence 
was he soon took an interest in his work 
and proved a valuable help to his father. 
Albert’s underhand attempt to shift his 
crime on to dack’s shoulders brought its own 
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reward. His stepfather would never listen 
to any suggestion of his entering his office; 
he practically ignored him; and when the 
time arrived for him to take to some employ- 
ment, he gave him no assistance beyond 
advising him to be honest and truthful—if 
he could. 


WILLIAM J. HYPPERBONE; OR, THE WILL OF AN ECCENTRIC. 


E would be difiicult to imagine the rapidity 

with which the news got about. If each 
house in Chicago had been in telephonic 
communication with the bel! at Oakwood, 
the seventeen hundred thousand inhabitants 
could not have heard the news more promptly 
or more simultaneously. 

In a few minutes the cemetery was in- 
vaded by the population of the neighbouring 
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By JULES VERNE, 
Author of * Captain Len Guy," * Simon Hart," ete. ete, 


CHAPTER XXX.— THE FINAL ECCENTRICITY. 


ringing all the time in the tower of the 
superb monument to William J. Hypper- 
bone. 

It will be understood that George B. 
Higginbotham, the president of the Eccen- 
tric Club, and his colleagues and the notary 
Tornbrock, had arrived in the cemetery. 
But how had they been able to get in front 
of the huge, tumultuous crowd unless they 


** And the bell went on ringing.” 


quarters. Then the crowd flowed in from 
all parts. An hour afterwards the traffic 
was all stopped from Washington Park on- 
wards. The Governor of the State, John 
Hamiiton, informed in all haste, sent a 
strong detachment of militia, who got into 
the cemetery with some trouble, and cleared 
out a number of the crowd to leave the 
access clear. 

Aud the bell went on ringing, ringing, 


had been told beforehand? Certain it is 
that they were there as soon as the bell had 
been set going by the keeper of Oakwood. 
Half-an-hour later came the six players in 
the Hypperbone match. That Commodore 
Urrican, Tom Crabbe, towed by John Milner, 
Hermann Titbury, pushed by Mrs. Titbury, 
and Harris T. Kymbale were in a hurry to 
ret there was not surprising. But if Max 
Real and Lizzie Wag were there, and Jovita 
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Foley with them, it was because the last had 
OP required it, and they had to obey 
er. 

All the players, then, were there in front 
of the monument, guarded by a triple row of 
that militia which the two friends had the 
right to command one as colonel, the other 
as lieutenant-colonel, for that rank had been 
conferred on them by the Governor of the 
State. 

At last the bell stopped, and the door of 
the monument opened wide. 

The interior hall was resplendent with the 
dazzling brightness of the electric lamps. 
Between the sconces appeared the magni- 
ficent tomb such as it had been three months 
and a-half before, when the door was closed 
at the termination of the obsequies in which 
the whole town had taken part. 

The Eccentric Club, the president at their 
head, entered the hall; Tornbrock in black 
suit, white cravat, and always with his 
aluminium spectacles, entered after them. 
The six players followed, accompanied by all 
the spectators the place would hold. 

A profound silence reigned within as with- 
out the edifice—the sign of an emotion no 
less profound—and Jovita Foley was not the 
least moved of those present. It was vaguely 
felt that the word of the enigma, sought for 
in vain since the 24th, was at last to be pro- 
nounced, and that this word would be a name 
— the name of ihe winner of the Hypperbone 
match. 

It was thirty-three minutes past eleven 
when a certain noise was heard in the 
interior of the hall. The noise came from 
the tomb, the mortuary cloth of which slipped 
on to the ground, as if drawn by an invisible 
hand. 


And then, O Prodigy! while Lizzie Wag 


nestled against Max Real’s arm, the lid of 
the tomb rose, the body it contained rose— 

Then a man appeared, upright, alive—much 
alive; and the man was no other than 
the defunct William J. Hypperbone ! 

Good gracious ! ” exclaimed Jovita Foley, 
the exclamation being heard only by Max 
Real and Lizzie Wag amid the hubbub of 
stupefaction that rose from the crowd. 

And with her hands stretched out, she 
added : 

“It is the venerable Mr. 
Weldon!” 

Yes, the venérable Mr. Humphry Weldon, 
but of an age less venerable than when he 
paid his visit to Lizzie Wag. 

This gentleman and William J. Hypperbone 
were one. 

In a few words, the following is the story 
that in a few hours appeared in the news- 
papers. It explains all that seems inexplic- 
able in this prodigious adventure. 

On April 1, at the club in Mohawk Street, 
while playing at the Noble Game of Goose, 
William J. Hypperbone had been seized with 
congestion. Carried to his house in La Salle 
Street, he died a few hours afterwards, or 
rather his doctors declared that he did. 
But in spite of the doctors—and also in 
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spite of those famous rays of Professor 
Frederick, of Elbing (Prussia), which cor- 
roborated their opinions — William J. Hyp- 
perbone was in a state of catalepsy —nothing 
more, but having every appearance of a dead 
man. In truth, it was fortunate that he had 
not wished in his will that he should be 
embalmed after his death, for assuredly if 
that operation had taken place he would 
never have come back. 

The magnificent funeral took place as we 
know ; and on April 3 the gates of the monu- 
ment were closed on the most distinguished 
member of the Eccentric Club. 

Now in the evening, while the keeper was 
turning out the last lights in the hall, he 
heard a movement in the interior of the tomb. 
There were groans—and a stifled voice 
called him. 

The keeper did not lose his head. He ran 
for his tools, he undid the lid of the tomb, 
and the first words uttered by William J. 
H ypperbone, awake from his lethargic sleep, 
were: 

“ Not a word—and your fortune is made ! " 
Then he added, with & presence of mind 
extraordinary in à man who had returned 
from so far: 

** You alone must know that I am alive— 
you alone with my notary, Mr. Tornbrock, to 
whom you must go and tell him to come to 
me without losing an instant." 

The keeper, without other explanation, ran 
from the hall in all haste to the notary's. 
And what was the surprise—oh ! the most 
agreeable—of Tornbrock, when, half an hour 
later, he found himself again in the presence 
of his client, as well as he had ever been. 

And this is what William J. Hypperbone 
had thought of since his resurrection. 

As he had instituted by his will the famous 
game which would give rise to so many 
agitations, deceptions, and surprises, he re- 
solved that the game should be played 
out among the players designated by lot, and 
that he would submit to all the consequences. 
Then,“ replied  Tornbrock, “you will 
certainly be ruined, for one of the six will 
win. It is true that as you are not dead—on 
which I sincerely congratulate you—your will 
becomes void and its dispositions of no effect. 
Then why let the game be played?“ 

Because I will take part in it.“ 

"You?" 

"yo 

* And how?" 

“I will add a codicil to my will and 
introduce a seventh player, who will be 
William J. Hypperbone, under the letters 
aoe 

And you will play?“ 

** I will play like the others." 

* But you must conform to the established 
rules." 

* I will conform to them." 

„And if you lose ——" 

“ I shall lose, and all my fortune goes to 
the winner." 

Is that your decision ? " 

* Itis. As Iam not distinguished by any 
eccentricity up to now, I will show myself 
eccentric under cover of my supposed death.“ 

We can guess what followed. The keeper 
of Oakwood, well rewarded, with a promise to 
be more so if he kept silence to the end of 
the adventure, had kept the secret. William 
J. Hypperbone, on leaving the cemetery, went 
incognito to Tornbrock’s, added to his will 
the codicil we know, and fixed on the place to 
which he was to go in case the notary had 
any communication to address to him. 
Then he took his leave of this worthy man, 
trusting to his extraordinary luck that had 
never abandoned him during his life, and 
which was to remain faithful to him, we 
might say, even after his death. 

We know the rest. 

The game began under the conditions 
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determined on, and William J. Hypperbone 
was able to form his opinions with regard to 
each of the six. Neither that disagreeable 
fellow Urrican, nor that miser Titbury, nor 
that brute Tom Crabbe interested him, or 
could interest him. Perhaps he felt some 
sympathy with regard to Harris T. Kymbale, 
but if he had to choose a winner other than 
himself it would be either a Max Real or 
Lizzie Wag and her faithful Jovita. Hence 
during the illness of the fifth player his visit 
under the name of Humphry Weldon and 
the sending of the three thousand dollars to 
the prison of Missouri. And what satis- 
faction for this generous man when the girl 
was released by Max Real, and the artist re- 
placed in turn by Tom Crabbe ! 

As to himself, with sure and steady step 
he had followed the vicissitudes of the match, 
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not all; and yet they had to be, whether they 
liked it or not. 

Hermann Titbury was not pleased at 
having uselessly spent so much money in run- 
ning from one end of the States to the other. 
But he would do his best to get it back. 
Agreeing with Mrs. Titbury, who insisted on 
it, he decided to go into business again—in 
other words, to resume money-lending; and 
woe to the poor fellows who got into the maw 
of that shark! 

Tom Crabbe understood hardly anything 
about these adventures, unless it was that he 
had a revenge to take, and John Milner hoped 
that in an approaching fight he would re- 
sume his position in the front rank of 
pugilists and forget that little affair at Aron- 
dale. 

Harris T. Kymbale took his defeat philoso- 
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Then a man appeared, upright, alive—much alive,” 


served by that inexhaustible good fortune on 
which he had reckoned with reason, which did 
not betray him once and here he was first at 
the post—he, the outsider, having beaten all 
the favourites in this great national race. 


This is what had happened, and what he 


almost immediately told those present. 
And that is why the colleagues of this ec- 
centric personage clasped him affectionately 
by the hand, why Max Real did so too, why 
he received the thanks of Lizzie Wag and 
those of Jovita Foley—who asked and 
obtained permission to kiss him—and why, 
carried by the crowd, he was borne through 
the great city of Chicago as triumphantly as 
he had been taken three months and a-half 
before to Oakwood Cemetery. 

But were the players contented with the 
way the game ended? Yes, some of them, 


phically, for he retained the remembrances 
of his interesting journeys. He did not, 
however, hold the record, having covered but 
about ten thousand miles, while Hodge 
Urrican had done more than eleven thousand ; 
but this did not prevent him writing in the 
„Tribune“ a most eulogistic article in favour 
of the dead-come-to-life-again of the Eccentric 
Club. ; 

The commodore went to see William J. 
Hypperbone, and said to him with his usual 
politeness : 

«It was not fair, sir—no! it was not fair! 
When you are dead, you are dead, and you 
do not send people running about after your 
money when you are still in this world!” 

“What would you have, commodore ? ” 
said William J. Hypperbone courteously. 
* I could not help it." 
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* You could, sir, and you ought to have! 
If, instead of burying you in à tomb, they 
had put you into a crematorium this would 
not have happened.” 

* Who knows, commodore ? 
lucky —" 


I am so 
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calm him, but sent him to the ex-deceased 
to fix the day and hour for a meeting. 
But could it be Turk who at the opening of 
his visit mildly saidto William. Hypperbone: 
* You see, sir, Commodore Urrican is not 
so bad as he wishes to appear. At bottom 


And there the affair rested, for Hodge 
Urrican soon saw that he would cover him- 
self with ridicule. But, very fortunately for 
Turk, this terrible man never knew in what 
manner he had fulfilled his mandate. 

The day before Max Real and Lizzie Wag 
were to be married—it was July 29— 
they received a visit, not from the 
venerable Humphry Weldon, a littie 
bent with age, but from William J. 
Hypperbone, smarter and younger than 
ever, as Jovita Foley observed. Having 
apologised for not letting Miss Wag 
win the game, he told her that whether 
she would like it or whether she would 
not, or whether it pleased or displeased 
her husband, he had just deposited a 
new will with Mr. Tornbrock, by which 
he had divided his fortune into two 
parts, one of which would go to Lizzie 
Wag. 

It were needless to repeat the replies 
to one who was as generous as he was 
original. At a blow Tommy was assured 
of being bought by his master at a 
reasonable price. 

There remained Jovita Foley. Well, 
this lively, demonstrative, and excellent 
person was in no way jealous of what 
had happened to her dear companion. 
What happiness for her to marry him 
who adored her, and to find in Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Hypperbone such an excellent 
uncle to inherit from! As for her, 
after the wedding she would return to 
her duties as chief saleswoman at 
Marshall Field's. 

The wedding took place next day, it 
might be said in the presence of the 
whole city. The governor, John Hamil- 
ton, and William J. Hypperbone were 
present at this magnificent ceremony. 

When the newly married couple and 
their friends had returned to Madame 
Real’s, William J. Hypperbone, address- 
ing Jovita Foley, who made a charming 
bridesmaid, said : 

“ Miss Foley, I am fifty years old.” 

"You are flattering yourself, Mr. 
Hypperbone," she replied, laughing— 
as she knew how to laugh. 


" No—I am fifty years old—do not 
disarrange my calculations— and you are 
twenty-five.” 

“ Twenty-five I am.” 

“Now if I have not forgotten the 
first elements of arithmetic, twenty-five 
is the half of fifty.” 

What was this enigmatical, mathe- 
matical gentleman driving at? 

“ Well, Miss Foley, as you are half 
my age, if arithmetic is not a vain 
science, why should you not become 
half of myself ? " 

What could Jovita Foley say to a 
proposal so originally put, if it were not 
what any other girl would have said in 
her place ? 

And after all, in marrying this amiable 
and bewitching Jovita, if he proved 
himself as eccentric as his position as a 
member of the Eccentric Club required, 
did he not act with as much wisdom as 
good taste ? 
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" Twenty-five is the half of fifty.“ 


* And as you have made a fool of me, and 
I do not tolerate that sort of thing, you shall 
give me satisfaction — ” 

„Where and when you please!“ 

As Turk had sworn he would eat Mr. 
Hypperbane, his master did not endeavour to 


he is a good fellow — whom you can manage 
easily — —" 

And you come from him 

" To tell you that he regrets his vivacity 
yesterday, and begs you to accept his 
apology !”’ 


And to conclude, with regard to the perhaps 
rather unlikely events reported in this recital, 
will the reader kindly remember—by way of 
extenuating circumstances — that it all 
happened in America! 

[THE END.] 


THE LAST CRUISE OF THE 


a“ Acor our glass had someching wrong 

1 with the works, we never bothered to 
go ashore and consult another. Nowadays I 
shouldn't think of making a passage of any 
distance, even in a boat many times the size 
of the Granta, without an eve to the glass, 
and that for two or three days before I started ; 
but in our inexperience we recked not of 
precautions. We had charts, and a compass, 
and parallel rulers, but we didn't know how 
to use them; we couldn't even lay off a 
course, or take a cross-bearing, and we had 
no tide-tables aboard. This might have been 
easily remedied at Yarmouth, but such was 
our supineness that we never troubled. 

“We put a reef in the main-sail after 
breakfast, and hooked on the smaller jib. 
Jim and Bill came and shook hands with 
us, and brought us some fresh herrings as a 
parting gift. They were visibly atfected— 
Jim and Bill were, not the herrings—and 
adjured us to take care of ourselves. We 
felt as if we were going to execution, but we 
put a brave face on it, and started. Syntax 
philosophised: ‘So long as the water's 
smooth,’ he suid, ‘this won't b» a drowning 
job, and if it’s rough I shall be so ill that I 
shall welcome drowning as a positive relief.’ 
‘All very well,’ I answered ; * but what about 
me?’ *Idon't know,’ he replied, and by 
that time I shan't care.“ ‘It's a pity,’ I ob- 
served unkindly, ‘that you haven't got that 
“certain remedy " with you; I might then 
face my fate with equanimity.’ 

* We ought to have been able to lie dowa 
the harbour, but the wind eame in draughts 
and eddies from among the vossels, and from 
between the buildings ashore, and several 
times we had to make a board or two. 
There was a strong ebb runniny oat, and it 
took some smart handling at times to keep 
out of trouble. At the bend, where the 
harbour turns sharp to the eastward, we eased 
sheets; and with the wind free on her star- 
board quarter, the Granta went bobbing 
and curvetting out over the bar into the 
wild North Sea—just now happily in its 
pleasantest mood. ‘The sun shone, and the 
waters danced in a glad and gentle way, so 
that Syntax even felt pretty comfortable. 
We put the Granta's head to the nor'ard, 
gybed the boom, and went sliding down the 
coast before a nice breeze drawing off the 
land from about sou' west. 

“Now that we had really started we were 
glad that we had come. Sunshine, smooth 
water, and a fair wind--the three taken 
torether—make your boating man fairly parr. 
We pictured ourselves sailing. down Lynn 
Cut, and rounding.to off the Ferry House, 
under Tymms’ windows; and Tymms and 
Mrs. Tymms coming out wonder-struck on to 
the staging —every Tom, Dick, and Harry who 
happened to be in the inn, at their heels. 
And Joe the ferryman (good old Joe, with 
his ery of * Ar’ ver goin’ ov'r?'—a fellow of 
Infinite jest, full of quips and cranks; may 

e have been spared to the enjoyment of a 
green old age !) —Joe, who had reminded us 
when we first came down the river that ‘ this 
varn't no dyke '— what fun we should have 

With him! And old Nobbs would come 
hastening on his spindle shanks wondering 

owever we had managed it. Alas, for the 
vanity of human wishes! 

. " The coast from Yarmouth to Haisborough 
is not an interesting one to sail along. The 
shore is backed by sand-dunes, and there is 
little to break their wearisome uniformity 
but & church tower peeping out here and 
there from behind them. After passing 
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Winterton lighthouse we kept ^ good look. 
out for Horsey Gap, for we had spent many 
pleasant days hereabouts. Only a mile or so 
the other side of the sandhills lies Horsey 
Mere, one of the Norfolk Broads, on which 
we had lain for a fortnight, and had a very 
jolly time. Off the beach abreast of us we 
had often bathed, and over these yellow 
sands Spot had scampered many a time. 
Some memory seemed to have been roused 
in him, for he stirred himself, and got on 
deck, and stood sniffing shorewards. Very 
likely he thought we were going to land; 
and when the shore still kept its distance, he 
looked interrozatively at both of us, and then 
went disconsolately below again, and curled 
himself up on a sail-bag in the forepeak. 
Poor old fellow! he abominated sea-sailing. 

“At Haisborough we left the dreary sand- 
hills behind, and the aspect of the coast 
becam2 more inviting. Cliffs of varying 
height, scored in many places by landslips, 
Streteli from here to beyond Cromer, and now 
and again we had glimpses of the country 
behind them — of hill and valley, and of dark 
woods. The church clock at Cromer struck 
five as we were abreast of the town, and the 
sun was already dipping towards the western 
soa. What's that vou are saying, Billy? No; 
I'm quite right. Cromer occupies what the 
guide-books call ‘a unique position’: it stands 
on the north-easternmost point of the Norfolk 
coast, and from it you may see the sun rise 
out of the sex (if you are up early enough), 
and see it set in the sea too. 

“We must have met the flood tide an hour 
or two before this. but I don't remember 
that we were aware of it. We had not yet 
learnt the golden rule that the tides are our 
masters, and that you must work with them, 
or you won't get very far. The breeze had 
fallen light, and we were rather near in under 
the iee of the cliffs; we shook out a reef — 
we ought to have shaken it out as soon as 
we cleared Yarmouth piers—and stood off a 
little. 

„It was a splendid evening, and the sea 
smooth, with a long and gentle heave upon 
it; like the oid adventurers, our course lay in 
the wake of the setting sun. A coasting 
ketch came up astern, her dingy sails aglow 
with the sheen of the sunset, and passed to 
leeward of us. Her crew seemed interested 
—we had got the tea-things out in the well, 
and were having tea at the time—nnd I 
hailed them, to ask if it would be possible to 
tind one’s way into Blakeney in the dark. 
But they only shook their heads. We might 
have been the Flying Dutchman himself, so 
close and wondering was their scrutiny. 
Perhaps they were amazed at our temerity. 
Very soon after passing us they bore away to 
the north-westward; probably: they were 
bound into the Humber, and stood off to go 
outside the Burnham Flats. 

“The turn of the coast had brought the 
wind abeam, and the sails drew better; but it 
was slow work boring agains: the flood. 
When it grew dark we steered by the loom of 
the land, and judged our distance by the 
sound of the sea upon the shore. Nicht 
sailing in small yachts is always rather 
nervous work, as you chaps know; to us, in 
our inexperience, and in the consequent want 
of confidence in ourselves, it was a real strain. 
I remember that we were haunted by imagi- 
nary sand-banks; we could have sworn a 
dozen times that we heard the keel grating, 
yet we could get no bottom when we sounded 
with the boat-hook. How long we had been 
sailing after it fell dark I don't know—an 
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hour or two, porhaps— when Syntax caught 
hold of me by the shoulderand said, * What's 
that ahead ?’ 

"*Looks like the sea breaking'—I had 
seen it almost before he spoke. Over went 
the boat-hook ; the bottom was nearer this 
time, within four feet or less, and we drew a 
good two fect and a-half. I shoved the 
helm hard up, the beom gybed over, and we 
made tracks. What was to be donc? We 
discussed it as we ran back. Bring up and 
wait for daylight --there was nothing eise for 
it. I got out the lead and took a cast ; it 
showed three to four fathoms. We rounded- 
to and let go ; it may have been a mile to the 
eastwacd of where we turned back, and fairly 
close in by the loom of the land. The 
mainsail had a rough stow, and the jib was 
tied down on to the bowsprit, with the hal- 
yards hooked on all ready for hoisting. 
Then we had some supper. The night was 
fine enough, but we wished ourselves in 
harbour; it was getting late in the year, and 
this is a bleak coast. 

"I kept the first anchor-wateh, nnd 
Syntax turned in. There was no moon, and 
the night was very dark; it had fallen calm, 
but at times a faint wind came off the land. 
The water was extraordinarily phosphores- 
cent, and our anchor chain swept down- 
wards, a curve of lambent flame. I sat down 
on the floor of the well, and with a thick coat 
on, and an oilskin over my knees, made 
myself pretty comfortable —comfortable 
enough, in fact, for the position was too 
cramped to allow me to fall off to sleep— 
I could only doze. At two o'clock I woke 
Syntax, and turned in myself. You will 
hardly credit it, but I took off my clothes and 
got into pyjamas, as if I were going to bed 
in the cabin of a five-thousand-ton passenger 
steam-ship, instead of on a tàr»c.ton yacht, 
anchored, in late September, on a coast ex- 
posed to winds from every point half-round 
the compass. 

“I awoke with an uneasy sense of some- 
thing wrong, and a notion that some one 
was trying to turn me off the locker. Then, 
as the dulness of sleep left me, I knew that 
the Granta was rolling uncomfortably; I 
could hear the constant slap and splash of 
the water against the planking, and the 
ropes were beating a wild tattoo upon the 
mast overhead. With a kick the blankets 
were off me, and I was out on the platform, 
and shoving my head between the cabin 
doors. 

* * What's all this?’ I called oat. 

* Coms on to blow,’ said Syntax. 

„Why didn't you wake ine?“ 

“No answer; and I don't know now why 
he hadn't. He may not have grasped tho 
situation, and thought it inconsiderate to 
rouse me. He can't have been asleep out 
there, that's certnin, with a breeze like that 
about his ears, and such a roll on. 

“The day was breaking grey and cold, and 
a fresh wind had sprung up from the wesi- 
ward—pretty nearly straight along the coast 
here, but just a wee bit otf the land. A low 
shore lay abreast of us, and, on high ground 
above it, stood a great church —Blakeney, 
without a doubt. To the westward of us 
ran out a long spit—across which we had 
been trying to sail overnight— and it was 
lucky we were under its lee, or we should 
have had to clear out before this. What we 
were going to do now was & puzzler. We 
didn't know how to find our way into 
Blakeney, even if there was cnough water to 
get in with; a fresh wind was blowing right 
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in our teeth, and a nasty sea getting up. 
Summing up the situation did not put a 
better face upon it; our only consolation 
was that the wind had not sprung up till 
just before dawn. If it had come in the 
night we should have been in a worse pickle. 

"In our indecision we did nothing, or 
next to nothing, letting the precious minutes, 
which ran eventually into hours, slip away. 
I: close-reefed the mainsail—Syntax was 
hors de combat by this time—and tied down 
the single reef in the foot of the small jib. 
But why did we hang on to our anchor for 
so long, instead of making & move, when 
wind and sea were every minute getting 
worse? I can't now recall all that was 
passing through our minds, but very likely 
we thought that as the tide was still running 
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head of the mainsail, and soaking us un- 
mercifully. I daresay our handling was 
responsible for some of it; suflice it that 
somehow, over it or through it, we got to 
windward; but then the tide was with us— 
would that it hadn't been! We had cleverly 
waited till a weather-going tide was kicking 
up a beast of a sea, and then started. It 
was so exciting that Syntax had forgotten all 
about his sea-sickness. 

**Seem to be fetching off a lot,’ he 
shouted, as he held on to the jib-sheet, with 
the water streaming off his face; ‘ better 
come round and stand in again, hadn't 
we?’ 

" You're right—look out for a smooth 
— Now, then, ease up!’ 

“The Granta straightened herself; 
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to the south-eastward, it was not yet high- 
water at Blakeney; whereas the tide stream 
sets in that direction for three hours after 
the time of high-water on the bar. And I 
think it very likely we delayed getting under 
way because we funked it. I can tell you, 
chaps, there was wind and sea enough to 
make older hands than us a bit nervous. 

"It must have been between ten and 
eleven o'clock before we got off; the anchor 
had got such & hold of the stiff elay, which 
forms the bottom here, that we had to sail it 
out. Small as our canvas was, we found 
that we had more than enough ; as we began 
to get clear of the spit and met the sea, the 
Granta punched head and shoulders into 
it, sending the spray flying as high as the 
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shouldered her way through & lump of 
water which rose suddenly on the port 
bow; fell with & swoop into the hollow 
beyond; then, like the little duck she was, 
rose to the advancing wave and rode it, 
dipping only the end of her bowsprit and 
the tack of the jib. 

„Let draw! that's well over—wouldn't 
do to miss stays out here,' I exclaimed. 

* We headed in for the land: the nearer 
we drew in the less sea there was, but, un- 
fortunately, we were so timid of the bottom 
that we never let the Granta go in close 
enough. Had we done so we should have 
found comparatively smooth water, and 
might have worked short boards inshore. 
We had got under way with a vague notion 


of finding some one who would pilot us into 
Blakeney. About a mile to the westward 
there was a craft at anchor—a smack, by the 
look of her. We decided to work up to 
where she was lying, and ask them to pat 
a hand aboard to pilot us in. 

“ As we came about on the port tack the 
weather jib-sheet fouled the chain pipe. 
and kept the sail aweather. I ought to hase 
eased the helm, and let her come to again; 
we should then have been practically hove. 
to, and it would have been easy to clear the 
sheet. Instead—in my anxiety to avoid 
getting the boat in irons in a tumble like 
this — I jammed the helm hard up, and 
sailed her. Poor old ship! she was villain- 
ously used that day. Down she laid tll 
the water was washing along the lee coam. 


ings; the pressing force of the wind in the 
Jib buried her bow in the sea as she plunx4 
forward; after each dive the bowsprit ani 
the foot of the jib drove through the cr 
of the succeeding wave, and, as she ro: 
clear, the water poured out of the sail brt 
the clew on to our fore-deck. The bows: 
must have been a good spar or it wouid 
never have stood. 

“<: You'll have to get for'ard and els: 
that,’ Isang out. ‘Skip up, old man li 
go myself, only I can't leave the tiller.” 

“It was not a pleasant job; the decks 
were slippery, and the boat hove down to a: 
angle like the roof of a house. Syntar 
crawled out on the weather side, proppie: 
himself against the booby hatch till he 


eould eatch hold of the shrouds. Just then 
I saw an ugly-looking wave lifting ahead of 
us on the weather bow. 

„Hold on tight, I yelled. Whether it 
was instinct or mere chance I can't say ; but 
I had let the tiller come amidships. The 
boat luffed a little, there was & thud, and we 
seemed to suddenly lose way; a great burst 
of spray flew up forward, and a slap of water 
hit me violently across the face, blinding me 
for a few seconds. When I peered out again 
Syntax was still holding on to the rigging, 
sputtering and coughing; his sou'wester 
had disappeared, and the water was running 
off his hair and down his face. 

“s Cheer up!’ I shouted. I'll shake her 
up—you can clear the sheet then, and come 
out of it as soon as you can.’ 

“JT let her luff; the wild flapping of the 
jib and the banging of the sheets told me 
that Syntax had done his work, and I hauled 
upon the lee sheet; but such was the weight 
of wind that I could not get it in. 

“*Heave ho!’ suddenly came Syntax's 
cheery tones—cheery still! We bowsed 
upon it with a will and soon had it 
sheeted. 

„Well done, old man,’ I said. Just 
reach your hand into the starboard rack in 


the cabin, and you'll find the brandy flask.- 


A bit wet, aren't you ?’ 

Just a trifle; there's enough gone down 
my neck to have a bath in—it's running out 
of my trousers into my shoes now.’ 

* Meantime the Granta was going over it 
well, overpressed, but lifting to the angry 
crests which reared themselves against her 
in a way that put us into better heart. We 
were rapidly nearing the smack, and could 
see the men forward on her; the wind had 
forced her across the tide, and she rolled so 
as to show us her deck at times. 

„say, said Syntax, as he withdrew his 
head from the cabin, after reaching for the 
tlask, ‘the water is over the floor.’ 

How much over?" 

“t Only just showing—I can see it has 
been up in the bilges when she was hove 
down, and I reckon the bedding is pretty 
wet.’ l l 

“<I daresay ; but if it’s only just showing 
it isn’t & great deal. We didn't pump her 
out last niglit, and the fore-hatch fits badly ; 
there's a tidy, lot gone down there.' 

"We were nearing the smack now; the 
crew were forward at the winch, heaving in 
the chain. J luffed up under their lee and 
hailed: :, bie 

„es there water for us 
Blakeney? : 

“The men stopped heaving and stood 
looking at us; one man, the skipper as we 
guessed, eame from aft to the lee rigging : 

* * What water do yer draw ?" 

„N Three feet —less. Will you put a hand 
aboard to take us in?’ 

“ He walked over to the men at the winch 
and stood talking some seconds; then turned 
and held up his hand to us, which we took to 
mean assent. ` 

Let her fill,’ he shouted, ‘and stand by 
for the rope I’m goin’ to heave yer.’ 

“As the Granta’s head paid off, a gust of 
Wind caught the jib, and we went tearing 
down straight for the smack's midships. 

„ Down with your elm,’ roared the 
skipper; ‘let fly that jib-shoet.' 

" Up we came into the wind again within 
a few yards of the smack's side; the coils of 
a stout warp unwound themselves on our 
foredeck. 

„ Make the end of that fast round your 
mast,’ called the skipper, ‘and take a seizing 
round it to your bowsprit, just outside the 
stem.’ 

We were both forward, but the warp was 
bigger and stiffer than the ropes we were 
accustomed to, ard it took time. 


to get into 
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„ Better lower your jib down,’ sang out 
one of the crew; it's aback now, and ’ll be 
drawing you right on to us in a minute.’ 

IJ east off the halyards, and Syntax jumped 
aft to clear the sheet, but it was too late. At 
the next roll our bowsprit fell against the 
smack's side, the shroud burst, and the spar 
bent like a bow; then, as we swung alongside 
and the strain was released, it flew back, 
snapping the other shroud. The men had 
dropped their big fend-offs between us and the 
sniack, which saved us a little. 

* Lower them sails,’ said the skipper, ‘lash 
your tiller amidships, and make haste 
and get aboard. I must drop your boat 
astern; she'll be grinding herself to pieces 
against us if you don't hurry. That little 
canvas boat of yourn—she’s nigh full of 
water ; it's lucky you'd & good painter on her, 
or you'd have left her behind somewheres 
where you wouldn't be likely to find 'er ag'in. 
Just passthe end of it up here, and we'll soon 
have her out of that. What, you've got a 
dawg, as well! he looks as if he'd be glad to 
be out of it too—and he's right, I'm think- 
in'.“ 

“Spot was glad, and appreciated the 
roominess of the smack's decks ; we ourselves 
were not exactly sorry to be out of the hurly- 
burly. The men were fending the Granta 
off with a boat-hook and a spare spar, and 
paying out the warp as she dropped astern. 
Very little and forlorn she looked, poor old 
ship, rolling and tumbling in the vicious sea, 
but she rode dry. A faint light shone 
through the gloomy clouds overhead, and 
the water changed as if by magic from dull 
lead colour to sickly green; far as the eye 
could see white crests lifted, the spoondrift 
streaming from them, reared onwards and 
broke, overtoppling with a smother of boiling 
spume. It was an ugly sight. 

What are yer goin’ to do now?" asked 
the skipper. 

“Jf you'll direct me to the larder I'll 
show you,’ said Syntax -es, Syntax. Note 
that, Billy! That's what a little danger and 
ditticulty, and the necessity of stirring 
himself, had done for him. You'll have to 
try a shipwreck if nothing else avails. But 
it didn't suit me. The change from the 
quick and lively jump of the Granta to the 
sluggish motion of the smack was not to 
my liking, and I was beginning to feel 
queer. 

„Bless yer, there's lots to eat aboard— 
Bill (here was another Bill), pour some tea 
out for these gents, and let ’em ’ave some 
bread and meat. I know’d you a mile off,’ 
the skipper went on, as he closed the scuttle, 
*Jeastways I know'd vour boat, and beat me 
if I ever thought you'd get ere. You run'd 
a great risk, young masters; this ain't a 
breeze to be sneezed at, and them sails o! 
yourn may be all right for smooth water, but 
there's a deal too much of 'em for this work. 
Now, then, you arst about Blakeney.' 

** Dut who on earth are you, and how did 
you know the boat?’ I broke in. 

„This 'ere craft hails from Lynn— we're 
whelking, that's what we are. As for myself 
—now what do yer think my name might 
be?" 

Syntax suggested ‘Smith’ or ‘ Jones.’ 

„No, it ain't Smith and it ain't Jones; 
but it's a name you've 'eared afore it's 
Nobba !’ 

* * Nobbs?’ we echoed. 

„% Yes, Nobbs. Him as went long o' you 
to Yarmouth is my old dad. Now ain't that 
a rüm'un?? 

“It was. 

„But about Blakeney now. It's gettin’ 
on for low water, and s’posin’ you could get 
in, which ain’t likely, and I was to send one 
of these chaps with yer, how am I to get 'im 
aboard ag’in? I'll tell you what I'll do— 
I'll tow yer into Wells’ bay; there'll be 
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smoother water there, and you'll be able to 
get into Wells when the tide makes.’ 

“I didn't like the idea of towing the 
Granta to wind ward through a sea like this; 
but if we couldn't get into Blakeney, what 
were we to do? 

* * Now I'm goin’ to get under way,’ said 
Nobbs; get you below, and get somethin’ to 
eat.’ 

“ The cabin was in the run of the smack, 
and was entered from the scuttle, by a steep 
ladder. On each side were berths— coffin 
berths, as they are gruesomely called— 
boarded off from the cabin, and to get into 
which you had to crawl through apertures 
about two feet square. A great stove stood 
against the fore-bulkhead; aft the cabin 
narrowed in to the stern of the vessel. A 
small skylight in the deck overhead ad- 
mitted the daylight in a sparing fashion, as 
if it were too precious to ditfuse. 

% J say,’ said Syntax, as he landed at the 
foot of the ladder, ‘this is— whew !’ 

“It was, rather. An enormous fire glowed 
in the stove, and the air was very close. An 
indescribable odour pervaded the cabin—a 
compound of many villainous smells—of 
bilge-water, of fusty bedding, of oilskins, 
and stray wniffs of yesterday's, or perhaps 
the day-before-yesterday's, dinner seemed to 
lurk in stagnant corners. But, mind you, 
the place was clean enough; the deck, and 
the table, and the forms well scrubbed ; and 
everything very neat and ship-shape, 
considering it was the living room and 
sleeping room of four or five rough men, 
engaged in work which is none of the 
cleancst. 

* Bill welcomed us with a grin. ‘Rather 
better down here than up there, I s’pects,’ 
he said, I've got your tea ready, and here's 
the victuals.’ 

“+ A bit stronger than my liking,’ I said, 
looking at the tea; ‘have you got any hot 
water ?" 

„Water! well there you have me. We 
make tea in the kettle yer see,’ pointing to a 
huge black kettle on the stove with a 
capacity of about two gallons. 

„ Make it in that!’ said Syntax; how 
ever do you manage to make it so strong 
then?" 

“< Why, yer see, we just go on putting in 
an 'andful of tea every day till it's about 
half full up, and then we empties it, and 
starts again.’ 

“This was a new sort of tea-making ; and 
as it went on stewing night and day, the 
decoction acquired in time a taste and quality 
which was all its own. 

Here's your dawg wantin’ to come 
down,' called Nobbs, pushing back the slide 
over the scuttle. I'd 'aud "im down, only I 
dursent touch "im." 

“Syntax climbed up, and fetched Spot 
down by the scruff of his neck. If we had 
not appreciated the cabin, Spot did; he was 
in front of the stove in a jiffy, making 
short work of a hunk of salt beef Bill threw 
him. 

“Clink, clink, clink, went the winch; 
they were getting under way. Bill went 
elambering up the ladder to lend a hand. 

“I shall go up too,’ said Syntax; ‘this 
place makes me feel queer.’ 

„%% Ditto,’ I said. Come on!’ 

“The anchor was aweigh and the smack, 
under two-reefed mainsail, reefed fore-sail, 
and small jib, was just forging ahead. The 
warp lifted a little, and the Granta feeling 
the strain came plunging after us. 

„She doesn't look as if she likes it,’ I 
said to Nobbs, who was at the helm. ‘One 
of us ought to go aboard to steer her.' 

„ You're best where you are,’ he an- 
swered ; ‘I’m goin’ to sail the smack easy, 
and I think she'll do.’ 

* But sail the smack as easy as he might, 
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she went driving with her weight and power 
through the sea, dragging our poor little 
boat after her. It was like leashing a terrier 
to a mastiff. The Granta burst through 
wave after wave, the water sweeping her 
foredeck, and running aft along the plank- 
ways; she steered wildly, nnd at times 
sheered right out on to the smack’s quarter. 

% That forehatch doesn't fit over well,’ I 
said, ‘and she wanted pumping when we 
left her.' 

* * [a there anythin’ aboard we could lash 
down over her for' ard? Nobbs asked. 

„There's an oiled canvas awning in the 
stern locker.’ 

* * Well, PIL tell you what I'll do—I'll drop 
our boat down with my chaps in her, and 
they'll see what they can do.' 

“The smack’s boat was towing astérn of 
us-—a fine big open boat, and grand weather 
she made of it; but then she was meant for 
towing in a scaway, and the Granta wasn't. 
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“They hauled the foresail to windward, 
pulled the boat up under the smack's stern, and 
three of the hands dropped into her. Nobbs 
veered out the painter and let her drop 
ustern till she fetched alongside the Granta ; 
the men scrambled aboard, and we shortened 
in the painter till the boat lay clear. They 
had rigged a small line on to her, so that 
they could bring her alongside if she 
wouldn’t drop to them when we veered away 
again. 

“Two of them went to work to lash the 
awning down over the foredeck, and the 
other chap started cn the pump. The two 
forward didn't seem to relish their job; the 
Granta was cutting some rum capers, and 
their weight in the bow made her shove her 
head into it. But they got it done at last, 


and we dropped the boat alongside, and 


pulled them up to us again. 
„Much water in her?" queried Nobbs. 
„„A tidy bit—well over the cabin floor. 


Tom's got it down a bit, bat it's runnin’ 
about in 'er, so the pump sucks ‘arf the 
time.’ 

“They let the foresail draw again, and 
sailed her. We watched the Granta 
anxiously as she came staggering after us. 
Wind and sea were getting worse, and the 
sky had lightened oat to the nor’ard. Nobbs 
was looking a bit worried, and was muttering 
to himself. 

"*Looks as if the wind was comin’ 
away from there,’ he said, pointing to where 
the sky was clearing; it'll be a rum start 
if it docs.’ 

„Where's your smoother water, Skipper?“ 
I asked. We haven't seen much of it vet. 
By the look of it, you'll be drowning our 
boat at this game.’ 

**Let me be, he broke out querulouslx; 
‘let me be, I tell ver —I'm doin’ the best I 
can for yer.“ 

(To be continued.) 
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THE STORY OF A GREAT NATURALIST.. 


W* should all be able to profit by tho 
struggles and failures and successcs 
of others. Good examples are, happily, more 
potent than even bad ones. This is the 
practical value of biography, for, though con- 
ditions may in one way become more and 
more severe, in other directions there will 
certainly be found compensating mitigations 
of the hardness of existence. Few lives 
illustrate this point more clearly, I think, 
than that of the great naturalist Agassiz, by 
birth a Swiss, by adoption an American. 
Granted that such budding genius migkt pos- 
sibly not win the same meed of early recog- 
nition and patronage on all sides to-day, it 
is nevertheless certain that the publication 
of his works would have been far less costly, 
and would have entailed on their devoted 
and indomitable author far less waiting and 
disappointment. 

But I must first tell you briefly who 
Agassiz was and what he did, and then we 
may attempt to arrive at some of the practi- 
cal teachings of his wonderful life in both 
hemispheres. 

He was born near the lake of Neuchatel, 
May 28, 1807, his father and grandfather 
before him having been in holy orders. It 
cannot be claimed that the lad showed much 
inclination for serious study in his earliest 
years. Pets of all kinds, and fishes caught 
alive in Morat lake (close to the field on 
which, three centuries or so earlier, his 
countrymen had overthrown the might of 
Charles of Burgundy), were his only joy. 

So far, indeed, from being particularly 
devoted in his youth to any specitie branch 
of study, Agassiz appears, with something 
of that wonderful versatility that showed 
itself in his life's work, to have turned from 
one subject to another with an apparent 
fickleness that drove his parents almost to 
distraction. 

It was essential that, as the son of parents 
not even moderately well off, he should 
qualify for a profession; indeed, there was 
at one time some danger of his being appren- 
ticed right off to a relative in trade. This, 
while it would almost certainly not have 
stifled a genius for scientific investigation 
that was bound to have asserted itself sooner 
or later, must nevertheless have seriously 
hampered and delayed his studies in the 
subjects thut soon made him famous. 
Medicine, however, was his chosen calling ; 
but even over that comparatively congenial 
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subject he showed a tendency to dawdle, 
and we find both his devoted parents 
imploring him to keep to his medical 
studies, if only as a stepping-stone to his 
beloved natural history. Accordingly, he 
took a brilliant medical degree before he 
was two-and-twenty, and then a strange 
chance settled once and for all the chief 
teld of his future energies. This was the want 
of some one capable of cataloguing an im- 
portant collection of Brazilian fishes lately 
brought to Europe. 

Of this difficult task he acquitted himself, 
though only a little more tban twenty-two 
years of age, to the satisfaction of all, and 
out of this emplovment sprang his classifica- 
tion of fishes according to the nature of their 
scales, & system which, although exhibiting 
in the light of our present-day knowledge of 
the class not a few drawbacks, was immen- 
surably superior to anything that had gone 
before. 

Surely there never was a man more ver- 
satile. Botany had been among his early 
loves, but to that he seems never to have 
returned, save where incidentally it threw 
light on his later studies. But a little later 
he extended his investigations so as to em- 
brace fossil fishes, a branch of knowledge 
with which his name will ever be associated ; 
and fossil molluses, the embryology of fish 
ova and the echinoderms were in turn sub- 
jected to his insatiable passion for wrestling 
with nature’s secrets. 

Nature had indced more secrets hidden from 
man before Agassiz turned on them the 
searchlight of his inquiry. His Essay on 
Classification " is a gem of clear treatment of 
& somewhat arid subject; and then he turned, 
as if for recrention, to the study of glaciers, 
and expounded, after his sojourn amid the 
snows of the Aar, a glacial theory that shook 
the scientific world of his day to its founda- 
tions, and called forth the vehement opposi- 
tion of Dean Buckland, Lyell, Humboldt, and 
many other prominent thinkers who were 
before long among his most devoted ad- 
herents. 

The theories he had formulated in his 
native land were confirmed during a visit to 
the Scotch Highlands, in the company of 
Buckland, and the fortunate and timely help 
he received from the munificence of Lord 
Francis Egerton dates from about that 
period. 

Conservative Europe, however, was slow 


in the main to give adequate recognition to 
such talent, and his acceptance of an invita- 
tion to cross the Atlantic and lecture at 
Boston was the turning.point of an alreadv 
remarkable carcer. It was not without 
some diflidence, smoothed away by his 
friend Lyell, that he accepted the post of 
lecturer in a language with which he had zt 
that time but an imperfect acquaintance; 
but once America got Agassiz, it never again 
let him return to Europe. 

He had set forth, about half-way through 
nis comparatively short life, without his 
family, and, indecd, lie appears never again 
to have seen his first wife, though years after- 
wards he married an American lady, and had 
his children out from Europe to join him in 
the new home. 

The rest of his life may briefly be dis- 
missed. He was now the great teacher; 
founded a museum and a natural-history 
school; went dredging in Government 
steamers, and made one considerable trip to 
the Brazils; and at last died at a fair age, 
mourned by all who knew him, and by very 
many who did not, in the thick of mighty 
projects that a very httle longer lease of life 
would have enabled him to see realised—- 
honoured in the new home, and regretted in 
the old. 

So much for the man's life. What does it 
teach us? In the first place, pluck—indonit- 
able pluck. No better illustration of this 
can be found than in the unswerving manner 
in which he held to his belief in a Creator 
and a Creation—as behoved the descendant 
of a long line of ministers—at the risk of 
alienating the support of all the foremost 
thinkers of a materialistic age that believed 
in only as much as it could see and touch. 
The lives of all the world’s greatest men of 
science show so unmistakably the very 
strong temptation to abandon childhood's 
lessons for a colder view of life and its 
origins, that few, no matter what their own 
beliefs, will grudge their warm admiration to 
the man who, through thick and thin, in 
his prosperity as in his earlier struggles, 
stuck firm in his hostility towards the then 
growing evolutionary doctrine. The pluck 
of the man was not more clearly shown in 
his early skating escapades or in his fearless 
climbs at night in the Alps than in his 
religious loyalty to his father's faith. 

Another lesson of the life of Agassiz was 
his wonderful system. Already, as a school- 
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boy of fourteen, we find him planning his 
"fe for the next ten years, nt the end of 
which he was to start as a “man of letters.” 
its 
inevitable interference in application to one 


This tendency to anticipate, with 
special branch of study, alarmed his parents, 
and his father continually wrote begging 
him to live more in the present, and to 
plod away at his medicine without for 
ever rushing on into vague dreams of the 
future. 

Versatility, too, as opposed to mere smat- 
tering, is another moral of his success. 


Without being by any means a Jack of all 
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trades but master of none," it may fairly be 
said, though seemingly a paradox, that he 
specialised in almost every branch of 
zoological knowledge. ‘Thorough ” was his 
motto, and he was as painstaking over & 
presidential address as over the preliminary 
stages of some theory that was to startle 
Europe and America. 

And so we may take leave of Agassiz, one 
of the greatest naturalists the world has ever 
welcomed. The man left his intluence 
behind, and one of his sons has contributed 
usefully to the scientific knowledge of the 
present generation. A great, almost 
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magnetic, personal charm was his strongest 
characteristic. At all times he gatnered 
about him, without an effort, all that was 
cleverest and best of his generation, and the 
fascination he exercised over strangers 
received early illustration in the gentleman 
who, driving past the young student, invited 
him to join him, and then begged his father 
to let him adopt him for the rest of his 
scholastic career. 

Some boys may exclaim: “We don't get 
such luck!? Let them rather ask them- 
selves whether they possess the same 
attractions. 
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. of oar tim? seem to dwell less 
on such cases of precocious learning 
as used to fi:ure largely in books for the 
edification of youth. It is felt that fruit too 
carly ripe is likely to want flavour and sound- 
ness. A child will be rather pitied than 
admired for being a prodigy, an embryo state 
too apt to develop into a prig. One has more 
sympathy with the youngster who shows a 
natural antipathy to the three R's, but man- 
fully masters them and healthily struggles 
towards mature scholarship. Mr. Crummles’ 
“Infant Phenomenon,” we remember, waa 
not the most popular memberof his company; 
and your hot-bed Socrates must be a very 
good fellow indeed to be a favourite with 
less gifted contemporaries. 

Perhaps the first well-known instance of 
puerile precocity is Pie de Ja Mirandola, 
whose life was written by Sir Thomus More. 
This young nobleman showed such a turn 
for learning that he had only to hear any- 
thing read three times to know it by heart. 
At the age of ten he was renowned as u poet 
and an orator; at eighteen he professed 
twenty-two languages; and before long his 
fate was to be exiled from Home as sus- 
piciously over-erudite. Another Italian, Vin- 
cenzo Viviani, as a peasant boy had not the 
same early opportunities; but he picked up 
everything with astonishing quickness; then, 
at the age of twelve, having had the good 
luck to attract Galileo's attention by his 
turn for optics, under such a tutor he became 
one of the great mathematicians of Europe. 

A still more unschooled scholar was the 
Frenchman, Valentin Jameray-Duval, who 
learned to read and write as a herd-boy, and 
made himself an astronomer and geographer 
in his teens. With better advantages, 
Agrippa D'Aubigné and Montaigne had read 
their classics from the nursery. The“ Ad- 
mirable Crichton," at the age of seventeen or 
so, undertook to debate any point of know- 
ledge in & dozen languages, among them 
Hebrew and Chaldaic; and in arms and 
accomplishments also he was renowned. 
The ill-fated Lady Jane Grey appears to 
have been a prodigy of learning at a time 
when High Schools for girls were an unknown 
heresy. In the next century Master Francis 
Hawkins, before he was ten, translated from 
the French “The Youth's Behaviour," a 
work which went through several editions. 
Let us hope the youthful editor always 
behaved himself according to his excellent 
precepts, which go into much detail on 
minute points, such as “ not to cross one's 
legs," “not to yawn too loudly," and “ it is 
& point of cleanliness and wholesomeness to 
wash one's hands as soon as one is up, and 
to comb one's head in time and season." 
Milton, at the same age, was fonder of 
Writing poetry than of play. 


PRECOCIOUS PRODIGIES. 
By Ascott R. Hore. 


The most extraordinary and the most 
pitiable of all prodigies seems Christian 
Heinecken, the“ Wonder-child of Lubeck,” 
as to whose precocity we have some trust- 
worthy details, though here, as in other such 
stories, exaggeration has been at work. Born 
in 1721, before he was a year old he could 
not only speak, but make such observant 
remarks as attracted the notice of a certain 
Herr von Schonaich, who lived in the house 
of his father, a Lubeck artist. Not having 
much else to do, this learned gentleman 
gave himself up to the child's education, and 
pushed it on so fast that in a few months 
little Christian could repeat the history of 
the Pentateuch and the New Testament. At 
the age of two he was versed in the outlines 
of all ancient history, and knew hundreds of 
Latin words by heart. By his third birth- 
day he read both Latin and German fluently ; 
and his poor little head had been stuffed 
with a mass of such knowledge as the 
names of all the Greek Emperors. He bid 
fair to become that omniscient schoolboy 
of Macaulay, who is reported as saying 
“ Any fool knows his Archbishops of Canter- 
bury off by heart," but might himself have 
boggled at the long list of Constantine's 
successors, 

By this time an account of Christian’s 
wonderful talents had been published, in 
which it was thought necessary to insist that 
magic had nothing to do with the matter. 
Herr von Schónaich also explained that he 
used no s?verity ; the boy was coaxed into 
learning by pictures, kisses, rewards of sweets 
or toys, and took to knowledge as easily as 
one light is kindled by another. But this 
careful tutor showed no true kindness in 
overloading the child's receptive mind, as 
much to win credit for himself as out of 
interest in such a remarkable pupil. The 
one branch of education in which he proved 
baekward was writing, and that because his 
thin fingers were too weak to hold a pen. 
Only at the end of his short life could he be 
weaned ; with hundreds of hymns and psalms 
off by heart, he had not learned to chew or 
swallow, arts which most youngsters take to 
so kindly. More than once his education 
was interrupted by a serious illness, which 
should have been a hint to those unwise 
elders. The poor httle man himself seems 
shrewder, when on his sick bed he groaned 
out that what he needed was mens sana in 
corpore sano. 

He was not four years old when the am- 
bitious pride of his parents and his tutor 
tempted them to make a show of him at the 
Court of Denmark. The voyage turned out 
a stormy one; and this learned baby is said 
to have encouraged his fellow passengers by 
quotations from the Bible and Latin maxims. 
Brought before the King of Denmark, he 


delivered himself of coartly specches, no 
doubt learned by rote, and for two hours 
showed off his amazing acquirements; but 
the exhibition was ludicrously interrupted by 
his calling for the nurse on whom he de- 
pended for nourishment; and the motherly 
Queen interfered to have him refreshed at 
this woman’s breast. 

“Tam so tired," was the ery with which 
he reached his home at Lubeck, after that 
glimpse of the world. Herr von Schónaich 
had rightly calculated that such an appear- 
ance before royalty would spread the fame 
of his marvellous pupil. But, if any golden 
eggs were expected, he had made a mistake 
common with those who are in haste to 
realise unusual advantages. Christian fell 
into another illness, which was to be his 
last. Up till the end he astonished those 
about him by his old-fashioned wisdom. 
Almost on the last day of his iife, the ex- 
periment being tried of fumigating his 
withered limbs with aromatic herbs, he 
remarked, in Latin, “Yes, our life is a 
smoke!" When his flickered out, he was 
four years and not quite five months old. 

A prodigy of a different kind was Zerah 
Colburn, the American calculating boy. He 
was born, 1804, in Vermont, son of a small 
farmer. Before his sixth birthday it became 
noticed, almost by accident, that he had an 
extraordinary reediness at counting, with 
chips in a workshop as his first figures. 
Multiplication, so far from being his vexa- 
tion, seemed to come natural to him ; and 
he took to higher rules of arithmctic like 
mother’s milk. He would do hard sums 
in his head so quickly as to become the talk 
of the country-side. In vain people tried to 
puzzle him with such catches as “the 
difference between six dozen dozen and half 
a dozen dozen?" Nor when some ono 
asked him “How many black beans made 
five white ones?" was the sharp little 
Yankee for a moment at a loss: Five, if 
you skin them." In more ways than one he 
appeared a freak of nature, having five 
fingers and six toes on each hand and 
foot. 

His talents made such & noise that one 
old woman sent to consult him as to some 
silver spoons she had lost twenty years 
before! Certain gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood offered to have him well educated ; but 


the father was bent on making a show of 


his clever boy. Leaving his farm and other 
children to the care of the wife, he travelled 
about the States with Zerah, then, when he 
was eight years old, brought him over to 
England. 

In London, exhibited in Spring Gardens, 
at a charge of a shilling, he became the lion 
of the day, though our country was soon at 
war with his. Visitors were invited to 
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question him, and had to verify on paper the read and write; and he did not take to his first appearance at Margate, in the part 
ease with which he mentally calculated. books, not even to arithmetical ones, with — of “ Norval,” but did not Prove a prodigy in 
The multiplication of four figures by four any extraordinary genius. Unfortunately, this line. Here he had another precocity as 
Was mere child's play to him. He gave the the father of this phenomenon Seems tohave model, Master Betty, the « young Roscius," 
square root of 106999 before the figures been a restless, grasping man, less intent on an Irish boy who at the age of twelve had 
could be written down; and so with raising developing the boy's talents than on turning become the rage in London as an actor of 
numbers to the tenth power, or even higher. them to immediate Profit. He carried him Shakespearian parts, but grew ont of popu- 
He told the Duke of Cambridge correctly about to Dublin, to Edinburgh, and to Paris. larity, and lived in retirement down to our 
how many seconds went to the Christian In the latter city, partly through Washington own generation. 

Era, that is, in 1813 years 7 months and Irving, he was persuaded to put Zerah to For once out in his reckoning on theatrical 
27 days. The Princess Charlotte could think school at one of the principal Lycées, where Success, our calculator was next driven to 
of nothing harder to ask him than the he spent some months during the exciting become a youthful usher in a school at 
Square of 4001. In three or four seconds episode of the Hundred Days. Here he saw Highgate, then tried Starting a small school i 
he gave 999 as the sum which, multiplied by Napoleon, and was to have shown off before of his own, while still in his teens. His 
itself, makes 998001. He named the only him, but for the Battle of Waterloo that father, sorely disappointed by the failure of 
factors (941 x 263) that will produce 247483. upset so many calculations. his hopes to make money out of that gifted 
When asked the same question about 36083, Fresh hopes of English patronage caused s0n, died in England; it might have been 

he answered « none," this, in fact, being his father to bring him back to England; and better for Zerah if he had died sooner. 

& prime number. Mathematicians had de-  bythe good intentions of the Earl of Bristol The public interest in him had waned, 
clared 4,294,967,297 to be a prime number; ho became a Westminster boy. His public or was eclipsed by the fame of a native 
but Zerah claims to have discovered. before school career had almost come to an end at calculating boy, George Bidder, son of a 
getting into his teens, that it could be pro- the outset, through the young Yankee re- Devonshire stone-mason. Zerah went to see 
duced by 641 x 6700417. As a Specimen of fusing to submit to the British institution of this rival, whose talent he admitted to come 
the hard tasks set him, we have: Multiply fagging, which brought upon him some harsh not far short of his own, but they do not 
37037 by itself, then twice by 27, then by 49, usage. This difficulty having been cmoothed seem to have fraternised. ad 

then by 49 again, then the whole by 25." over by special indulgence in his peculiar 
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Will any boy, with the help of written case, he remained at the school for nearly “So have I heard on Afric's burning shore 
figures, see how long it takes him to work out three years, doing Pretty well, but not re- Another lion give a grievous Tour, . 
this sum correctly (60,024,879,950,060,025) markably so. His father, however, again And the last lion thought the first a bore, 
as Zerah did in his head? He could interfered, contradicting their patron’s 

give no explanation of the mental process wishes, till Lord Bristol withdrew his The poor lad would have been in a 80 


by which he Worked; it seems that for long Support and the boy's education stopped plight if Lord Bristol and other friends had 
he could hardly explain this to himself. Short, while Mr. Colburn was disappointed not come forward with means to send him 
When pressed on the subject, he answered in his hopes of raising money by a memoir back to his native country, As he grew 
pettishly, * God put it into my head, and I of him to be published by subscrip- into manhood his singular talent almost 
can’t put it into yours.” tion. deserted him. He became a Methodist 

nly since leaving home had he learned to Zerah now went upon the stage, making minister, and before his death, in 1840, 


Life at the Z00.—^7. A Fine Snake. (From a Drawing by TOW, LASCFLLFS,) 
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he styled himself a professor of languages, 
having profited so far by his travels and 
intermittent schooling He wrote some 
juvenile verses which show that he had a 
head for more than figures, but are neither 
better nor worse than those of many 
youngsters who never set the Thames on 
fire; and the memoirs he left do not attest 
any high degree of culture. 

Thus it appears unsafe for fond parents to 
build too much on the signs of precocious 
genius which they are so ready to find in 
their sons. Ask him any question you 
like!” boasted the mother of one such 
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village wonder. “ Well, how many do four 
and four make? — Six." * There—didn’t 
I tell you! He's only two off it!” cried the 
good woman in triumph. 

It is not always the case, however, that 
precocious gifts come to nothing in later life. 
Bidder, our English calculating boy, so 
improved his talent as to turn out a very 
successful engineer ; and he is said to have 
handed down his extraordinary power of 
visualising numbers to his son. John 
Stuart Mill began Greek at three, and read 
it fluently at eight, when he had already 
shown a turn for authorship.  Connop 
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Thirwall began Latin at three, Greek a veer 
later, and before he was twelve published 
his first book, which afterwards, like other 
premature authors, he was at great pains to 
suppress. These are only a few instances 
of great writers and scholars who have dis- 
played their bent almost from babyhood ; 
against which might be set as many of 
apparently dull boys who have developed 
into wise or learned men. That should be 
an encouragement for those of us who can’t 
help our wits being what they are, but may 
elwaye try our utmost to make the best of 
them. 
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W* are not prone to look upon plants as 
expert capturers and devourers of 
animal life, nor to consider hunger a sensa- 
tion peculiar to them ; yet, strange to say, 
there are many plants which regularly 
capture their daily supply of animal food, 
and which would go to sleep feeling very 
hungry liad they not been able to obtain it. 
Though not very familiar to the casual 
observer, the distribution of these flesh- 
feeding plants is practically world-wide; 
starting from the hottest regions of the 
Malay Archipelago they range northward 
into Cochin China, southward into North 
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Australia, westward to Ceylon, Bengal, and 
80 far as Madagascar. In Western Aus- 
tralia, the Sierra Nevada, from Florida to 
Canada, and even at home here in England, 
representatives of this curious tribe are to 
be fonnd flourishing. 

From their strange and unplantlike 
habits of capturing and using as their 
Principal form of food all sorts and con- 
ditions of insects, they have gained their 
name of flesh.feeding, or Carnivorous 
plants; and they are all remarkable in 
shape, structure, and methods of capturing 
prey. 


CURIOSITIES OF PLANT LIFE. 
FLESH.FEEDING PLANTS. 


By Francis M. Duncan, 
Author of * Through the Microscope," * Pond Live,” etc. 


A very beautiful representative of these 
plants, called the Sarracenia, or Side-saddle 
plant, is found growing in Florida and 
Canada. The handsome trumpet-shaped 
leaves of the Sarracenia rise from the ground 


ATTRACTIVE SURFACE OP LID OF SARRACENIA, as 
seen under the microscope. 


to a height of from twelve to eighteen or 
twenty inches, and are crowned with a 
protecting leafy expansion which, by grace- 
fully curving over, serves a double purpose— 
acting as a lid to protect the trumpet-like 
leaf from being filled with rain, and by its 
beauty attracting the attention of curious 
insects. 

During the spring and early summer the 
inner surface of this brightly coloured lid- 


CONDUCTING SURFACE OF SARRACENIA, as seen under 
the microscope. 


like prolongation of the Sarracenia leaf is 
bedewed with drops of nectar, which, aided 
by the coating of fine, soft, and stiff hairs 
that clothe the inner surface of the lid, trickle 
down into the tube. It is this gaily coloured 
lid of the Sarracenia pitcher, bejewelled with 
drops of luscious nectar, that forms the lure 
with which the plant entices its victims to 


their doom. What insect could resist such 
charms? And naturally, having once sipped 
the honey, the delighted and inquisitive 
adventurer will explore into the interior of 
the pitcher. 

Leaving the enticing nectar glands, and 
aided to some extent by the short and stiff 
hairs that surround them, the insect boldly 
advances down a beautiful glossy path—a 
path which veritably leads to destruction. 
As this path descends, the circumference of 
the interior of the pitcher grows smaller ; 
but the incautious insect pays no heed, only 
pressing onwards with ever-increasing 
curiosity, until it leaves the glossy path and 
reaches the Jower part of the pitcher, which 
is clothed with long stout hairs that point 


DETENTIVE SURFACE OP SARRACENIA, as seen ur der 
the microscope. 


downwards. Still seeking for hidden trea- 
sure the insect continues to descend, until 
it is at last arrested by the sight of several 
dead insects which lie at the bottom of the 
pitcher. 

The startled adventurer very literally 
turns to fly, but finds retreat impossible. 
There is not room to spread its wings, 
and soon in its struggles to ascend both 
wings and legs become entangled in the 
long, pendant, stubborn hairs which now 
most effectually repulse every effort to 
escape. Another unwary insect descends 
and helps by its own fruitless struggles to 
still further impede the escape of the first 
prisoner, who at last, exhausted with its 
frantic efforts to escape and overcome by the 
sickening odour from the decomposing insects 
beneath it, sinks down and dies. 

As insects are constantly alighting on, or 
crawling up, the Sarracenia to sip at its 
nectar, and very few if any escape once 
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they have descended into the pitcher, it is 
by no means uncommon to find the leaf 
filled to a depth of from two to four inches 
with the remains of dead insects. 

The beuutiful and more abundant Nep- 
enthes, or true Pitcher plant, has a wider 
distribution than the Sarracenia, and is now 
not an uncommon object in the conserva- 
tories of those who cultivate orchids. It 
is a very handsome and interesting plant, 
quite as attractive to man as to the insects 
which it captures. The quaint-looking 
pitchers of all the spccies of true Pitcher 


THE PITCHER PLANT (Nepenthes). 


plants are to be seen growing at the end of 
a long, slender prolongation of the leaf; 
they vary in size, some attaining a foot or 
more in depth. 

The “lid” of each pitcher stands well 
open, forming a highly attractive object to 
the inquisitive insects, who greedily drink 
the nectar with which it is baited. The rim 
round the mouth of the pitcher curves 
inward, and is specially strengthened so as 
to keep the mouth always wide open and 
ready to receive any victims. This fascinat- 
ing incurving rim leads to a dangerous and 


DIGESTING AND SECRFTING GLANDS OF THE PITCHER 
PLANT (Nepenthes). 


glassy road to ruin and death for all who 
set foot thercon, for it precipitates the 
unfortunate seeker after nectar into the 
fluid with which the pitcher is always half 
filled, where, after hopelessly floundering for 
a while, the unhappy insect is drowned, and 
becomes food fur the very plant it sought to 
rob. 

In the pitchers of the Nepenthes this fluid 
takes the place of the detaining and entang- 
ling hairs found within the Sarracenia, and 
is specially secreted for the purpose by 
wonderful pecket-like glands. It is in 
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many respects n remarkable fluid, for it will 
thoroughly, and very rapidly, wet any object 
coming in contact with it, just as glycerine 
does; so that the insects which fall into it are 
quickly drowned, and when this has been 
accomplished the fluid is used by the pitcher 
to help in digesting its victims, as it is a 
digestive ferment similar to the gastric 
juices of mankind. 

All kinds of interesting experiments have 
been tried to fully test the digestive powers 
of this fluid, clearly proving that a healthy 
pitcher has quite as good & digestion as & 
healthy human being. 

How the pitcher baits its lure with 
nectar, and how it digests the nourishment 
obtained, are questions best answered by the 
nid of our microscope. On examining a 
section of the inner surface of the “lid ” of 
the pitcher under the microscope, we at 
once see where the nectar comes from; for 
dotted about its surface are beautiful little 
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HONEY GLAND FROM ATTRACTIVE SURFACE OF LID OF 
Prrcusi PLANT, as seen under the microscope. 
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oval, almost egg-shaped, honey-secreting 
glands. 

Even more interesting is a section taken 
from the interior of the pitcher, just below 
the surface level of the digestive fluid, for 
here the microscope reveals row after row of 
what look for all the world like inverted 
pockets, each with a little round spongo 
just going to tumble out of it; and it is 
these curious little glands which enable the 
pitcher to dissolve and absorb the nourish- 
ment contained in its victims. 

One of the most familiar of the exotic 
Carnivorous plants is the Venus's Fly-trap, 


Tue VrENvsS's FLY-TRAP (Dion ca). 


which was probably the first of the insect- 
catching plants to attract attention ; though 
the real reason for its peculiar. habits was 
not known till a long time after the discovery 
of the plant. 

The Venus's Fly-trap is found growing in 
damp places in the eastern part of North 
America. It grows as a circle of almost 
prostrate leaves, surrounding the base of a 
flower-stalk which, rising to a height of four 
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or five inches from the ground, is crowned 
with numerous flowers. 

The leaf is a strange-looking thing, borne 
on a broadly flattened stalk whicn is joined 
to the bilobed blade of the leaf by a kind of 
wrist. Each leaf is a perfect fly-trap, for its 
two halves are so hinged upon the mid-rib 
that they can be brought together with a 
snap, while their cuter edges are fringed 
with a row of long teeth which interlock 
when the two halves close together. In the 
centre of each leaf there are a number of 
specialised glands, and on each side three 
flexible hairs having a basal joint, which 
prevents their being crushed when the leaf 
closes. 

When an insect alights on the outer edge 
of one of the leaves of a Venus's Fly-trap, 
nothing will probably happen, but directly 
the incautious and inquisitive creature, in 
wandering over the surface, toucbes or 
brushes against one of the flexible hairs that 
projeot from the centre, the leaf closes with 
& snap, the long marginal teeth interlock, 
and escape becomes impossible. 

Directly the leaf has closed, the glands 
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THE SUNDEW (Drosera). 


begin to secrete a digestive fluid, and poor 
Mr. Fly finds himself in a very unpleasant 
situation, for the interior of the leaf has now 
become a temporary stomach for his diges- 
tion. 

According to the size of the insect 
captured, the leaf will remain firmly closed 
for from one to thrce or four weeks, until all 
the nourishment contained in its victim has 
been absorbed, when it will once more 
open and, alter a short period of torpidity, 
be ready for another meal. Occasionally, 
however, a leaf will capture an extra large 
insect, and, becoming over-gorged with food, 
dics an ignominious death from indigest:on. 

Now let us scek out and examine some of 
these interesting plants which are to be 
found in England. One of them we shall 
probably be able to find growing on the 
nearest piece of marshy, peaty ground. 
This denizen of our marshy moorland is 
popularly known as the Sundew (Drosera). 
It is a pretty, as well as an interesting little 
plant; moreover, should we bring away a 
good supply of its natural soil in which to 
replant it, the Sundew will not be found a 
very difficult plant to keep, provided it is 
given sufficient moisture. 
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The plant grows very loosely rooted to 
the damp soil, and has half a dozen or 
more rich reddish-coloured leaves, which, 
Jike those of the Venus’s Fly-trap, lie almost 
prostrate on the ground; while in the 
summer and early autumn a slender 
upright stalk, bearing some inconspicuous 
whitish flowers, arises from their midst. 
The leaves grow on long narrow stalks, 
expanding into more or less circular spoon- 
shaped blades, and are covered on the upper 
surface with numbers of red club-shaped 
hairs, all apparently tipped with dew. 

These hairs of the Sundew are most 
remarkable structures, for they are 
glandular, giving forth a viscid secretion, 
and are capable of digesting and absorbing 
nourishment; moreover, they are mobile 


and sensitive to the highest degree, respond- 
ing to the lightest touch of a solid body, 
imbued 


though, as if with animal 


GLANDULAR HAIR or THE SUNDEW (Drosera), as seen 
under the microscope. 


intelligence, indifferent alike to the falling 
raindrops or the breath of the wind. 

It is with these highly specialised organs 
that the  Sundew captures its prey. 
Sparkling brightly in the sunshine, as if 
covered with tiny dewdrops, the leaves of 
the Sundew must indeed appear most 
enticing and very literally captivating 
objects to the many winged and creeping 
insects that haunt marshy ground. So 
sticky are these glittering drops, that, 
should a gnat but lightly touch one or two 
of the glandular hairs, it is caught and held 
fast. These hairs at once begin to bend 
inwards towards the centre of the leaf, and 
at the same time rapidly increase their 
secretion of the fluid. In its wild efforts to 
escape the unhappy gnat flounders about, 
touching fresh glandular hairs on all sides, 
and these at once bend over towards the 
centre of the leaf, and commence to pour forth a 
copious supply of the sticky fluid upon their 


unfortunate victim until they literally drown 
him in it. One after another the tentacle- 
like hairs bend over their victim, who now 
lies well in the centre of the leaf, which 
gradualy becomes more concave until it 
is almost completely closed. "The secretion 
begins to act at once upon the captured 
insect, dissolving all the digestible and 
nourishing parts, which are then absorbed by 
the aid of the glandular structures. When 
this has been accomplished, the leaf slowly 
expands once more, disclosing all that 
remains of its victim — the horny, shrivelled, 
indigestible outer skin, which, drying rapidly, 
is borne away by the wind, leaving the leaf 
ready for its next meal. 

We shall do well to try and obtain one or 
two living plants of the Sundew, so that we 
may personally witness its wonderful move- 
ments, and try some interesting experi- 
ments. 

Suppose we divide our Sundew plants 
into four separate lots, so that we can carry 
out our investigations with greater precision. 
The first lot we will cover over with fino 
gauze, so that it is impossible for any 
insects to be captured; the sccond we will 
leave uncovered, so that it may capture its 
own food; and the third we will feed 
regularly with tiny morsels of raw meat, or 
little bits of finely chopped egg. In a very 
short time the more advanced and luxuriant 
growth of the plants we have regularly fed 
over the plants that have been prevented 
from obtaining insects, will clearly prove to 
us the fact that a regular supply of animal 
food is practically essential to the Sundew if 
it is to keep in a healthy and vigorous 
condition. 

With our fourth lot of plants we will try 
several experiments. On some of the leaves 
we will place morsels of butter, cheese, 
meat, white of egg. and any other eatables 
we may think of, and watch the result. We 
shall see that in each case the leaves will 
behave just as they did when capturing a fly, 
the tiny bits of meat exciting them most 
rapidly; moreover, if we have been careful 
in placing only one very small fragment of 
food on each leaf, we shall find when the 
tentacles once more relax that in some 
cases the food has been entirely dissolved 
and absorbed, while in others nothing but 
indigestible fibres remain. 

If we take a piece of litmus paper, such as 
chemists use to ascertain if a fluid is acid, 
and touch with it the secretion on a 
Sundew leaf that has not been excited by 
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any object having come in contact with it, 
we shall find that the colour of the paper 
remains unchanged. On placing a fly or a 
tiny piece of meat on this leaf, and then 
again applying tbe litmus paper, we find 
that the secretion has undergone a chemical 
change and become acid, for our paper has 
now turned red. Now in this we have 
revealed to us a wonderful lesson in the 
methodical working of this plant, for we 
have proved that its secretion only becomes 
acid when acting upon a body, and that it is 
not a simple secretion, but, like the gastric 
juices employed during digestion by 
ourselves, consists of & ferment and an acid, 
both of which in combination nre absolutely 
necessary to the act of digesting food. 
Indigestible objects when placed on the 
leaves of the Sundew do not induce such a 
copious secrction to take place, nor are they 
dissolved or affected by it. 

Besides the Sundew, we shall find growing 
in the same situation another flesh feeder, 
the Butte:wort, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the Cuckoo-shoe, and with this 
plant we may with advantage try similar 
experiments to those we have worked out 
with the Sundew. And these apparently 
simple experiments successfully carried out 
will not only affcrd us much amusement 
and renewed interest in the study of Botany, 
but will give us a deeper and truer insight 
into the economy of plant life than we 
should obtain from much poring over dry 
text-books. 
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SIR JOSEPH FAYRER, BART. 


SURGEON-GENFRAL SIR JOSEPH FAYRER, BANT., 
Kk. C. A. ., LL.D., XI. D., etc., has just issued his “ Recol- 
lections.” covering a long und stirring life. In 
the Indian Mutiny he took a prominent part. Sir 
Harry Lawrence died in Fayrer's house in Lucknow 
from his wounds. Shortly before he had asked 
Fayrer how long he had to live, and was told perhaps 
forty-eight hours. “He waa perfectly clear and 
collected, though much exhausted, and gave full 
instructions as to what he wished to be done. He 
most carnestly adjurcd us never to surrender or treat 
with the enemy, and to do everything possible to protect 
the women and children, to ecovomise provisions, and 
defend the Residency to the last or until relief should 
arrive. He took leave of us all in the most affecting 
manner, spoke most humbly of himself and all that 
he had done, and expressed a desire that the only 
epitaph on his temb should be, ‘Here lies Henry 
Lawrence, who tried to do his duty.“ He reproached 
himself for what he called his shortcomings, but said 
he bad endeavoured to do his best." The brave 
defenders of the Reeideney were relieved by Havelock 
and Outram after two months, 
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J. R. B.—Yes: the Railway Engine plate may still be 
obtained, It appears in our last December part 
(Part 250), 


C. C. Dxxrn WMI. If you will read the list of prize- 
winners, you will see how many of tliem live in the 
colonies, 2. The packet of coloured plates can be 
sent by post anywhere, The price is always given in 
the last number for September. The postage is about 
fourpence. 


S. H. E.—Write to the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
Whitehall, for the partienlars concerning engineer 
students, 


A. LESLIE.—We know of no one who buys raw silk or 
silk worms' eggs. If you hear of anybody who does, 
write to him; but make up your mind to be dis- 
appointed, 


H. H. TaxiLEY.—1. The coins are worth their face 
value. 2, Only one drawing for each competitor. 
3. The age limit of competitors is 24, 


OREAG.—1. The hat trick means taking three wickets 
with successive balls. It is so ‘alled from its 
having been customary to send the hat round for 
contributions for the successful bowler, 9. Sub. is 
short for substitute, and means that there was a man 
short or absent for a few Ininutes, and some one, 
probably one of the other side, was fielding in his 
place. 


APPRENTICE.—It is beyond our limits to recommend 
any particular line, 


A SHARP.—Refer to the article on page 302, We are 
hot prepared to give any further information at 
present, 


WANTS TO KNow.—1. Exactly. The horse exercise 
will push your knees outwards, and tend to make 
you bandy-legged, 2. Rowing is an excellent exercise 
for you; but you will grow into proportion all right 
Without any special training. 3. Do not try to stup 
your growth. 


D. H. CamPprELL.—1. You are an Englishman. If you 
were to go farther back you wouid find still more 
mixtures 2, Yes, rather above the average, 3. 
Below the average. You are Supposed to get through 
your locals at fifteen, 4. You will get catalogues 
enough as soon as your name is registered as a 
student. 5. In no case would there be less than n 
week’s notice, Perhaps thirty shillings a week, but 
it is not usual to take your midday meal in your 
lodgings, except on Sundays, 


NAvy.—The present standard for the Royal Navy isthat 
boys between 15 and 153 should be 5 ft. 04 in., and 
Ineasure 304 in. round the chest ; boys between 15$ 
and 16} should be 5 ft. 14 in. and measure 31 in. 
round the chest; and boys between 161 aud 16 
should be 5 ft, 24 in. and measure 314 in. roum 
the chest. Boys in the London district are measured 
at once at the Recruiting Department, 22 Spring 
Gardens, Charing Cross, 
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VELD.—1. We believe not, but cannot say for eertain F. C. RkEVE.—A Tilling. jar, costing sixpence or a 
unless we know the systematic name. To what shilling, can be had at any natural-history shop. 
genus does it belong? 2. The names given with the DECIMA.— Yes ; “ Journal de la Jeunesse," and so on, at 
Caterpillars and with the Butterflies a few Vears ago Hachette's, 
are the modern ones, and are correct, The other ö 2s 
names are the old ones. ———90,9-,0o——— 
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apprenticed to some gardener who grows things for 


market. 3. You must have some capital, how else (Twenty-Srconp ANNUAL SERIES.] 
are you to pay your wages while the plants are grow- [Continued from page 655.) 


ing? 4. Nicholson's Dictionary of 8 
published by Gill is probably the most complete an: 
niost useful book for your purpose. 5, Our coloured DESCRIPTIVE COMPETITIONS. 


plates can only be had in the parts or packets, but 

those you require are all out of print. í 10 Canute Comman lii g the Waves ” 
VET, BRADFORD.—Write for prospectus, Royal Veterin- 

ary College, Great College Street, Camden Town, N.w, " 


Prize—10s. 64, 
Hay. Jay.—The dotted part of the drawing is where ; y : : 
à wash has been, and the dots are the procesa MABEL EDWARDS, Glen Rosa, Stoneygate Road, 


rendering. If you use a magnifying-glass you will Leicester, 
see that all the lines are really dots. "wrong 
CERTIFICATES, 
H. L.—A field-glass is a. binocular and would be much > ' 
more useful to you than a telescope. You are bound sa [Names stand in order merit. 8 
to get a good one nt tlie best opticians in Liverpool ; Daris Webster, C rosby Ravensworth Vicarage, Shap, 
but good ones are not cheap. Westmoreland ; Muy E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, 


^ Croydon, S. x.: John B. W hcateroft, c/o V. M. C. A. Sheffield; 
CAIINIVAL.—I. All our coloured plates on the subject Par J. Bunney, 26 Lentilfield Road, Ovenden, Halifax: 
indivi Of print. You might get F Bristow, Holmleigh, St. Andrewa 
individual regiments from the * Army and Navy Road, Bedford: F. T. Chappell, ] Gordon Gardens, 
once. 2 office, or from the “Navy and Amy" — NewBwindon, Wlite; Mamie Horsford, The Elms, Long 
office, 2. The facings of the Northumberland Fusiliers Melford, Suffolk : Elsie A. Hewitt, Letheringsetr, Holt, 
are white, as are also those of the Lancashire Norfolk: Julia Lamberth, Pilgrim House, Trosley, 
vusiliers, All English regiments that ption ot — Malling, Maidstone ; Herbert Frederick Shave, 6 War- 
* royal’ have white facings, with the exception of lock Road Paduington, w. ; Anthony H. Gilbertson, 19 
the Buffs, who now have buff. 3. The sash is Main Street, Egremont, Cumberland ; Norah M. 
crimson. 4 and 5 not as regulation. 6. All bought Sullivan, 2 Otranto Place, Sandycove; co. Dublin; 
by the Jews, Helen Lamberth, Pilgrim House, Trosley, Maidstone : 
S. BAnTON.—See article, with large coloured plate, Malcolm Reay Cumberledge, Mount Charles Street, 
" Our British Forest Trees," in our seventh volume, Austell, Cornwall: G. Southall, 1 Queen's Crescent, 
: -— York Road, Exeter K. L. Lambirth, Greenfield House, 
T. H. WHITE.—T here IS a periodical called * The Waltham Cross, Herts ; D. Hebenton, Grahamslapd 
Fireman," which any newsagent could get to your Estate, Badulla, Ceylon: Alfred Badger. Vale Cot ge, 
order. Merridale Street, Wolverhampton: Kate Florence 
B. O. P. rrx.—1. Yes. 2. We had large coloured plates Chappell, 43 Upper Tulse Hill, Brixton Hill, London ; 
of botli a few months ago. Atkinson Ward, 7 Oxendon Street, Leicester; Frank 
E O. Bates, 51 New Rowley Street, Walsall, Staffordshire - 
ANXIOUS.—Y ou have not got the name right. The Maud Forrester Brown, 39 Conduit Road, Bedford: 
address is H.M.S, Warspite, Charlton, Award Collins, 17 Gloucester Road, Holloway, N.; 
A. WorLp-nk CAMPER-OUT and R. A. W.—Make the Alexander Hamilton Bayley, 31 Broad Street, Bridge- 
tent of light canvas, which you cau buy at one of town, Barbados, B.W.I.: Albert Thomas Brett, 15 
the sailcloth shops down Leith way. Our articles on George Street, Ramsgate ; s. Amritaraj, ojo T. 
tent-making are out of print, Dharmaraj Chetty, Esq., 161 Narrain Pillay Street, 
„ s fs Bangalore, India ; Evelyn Nicholls, 18 Rokeby Avenue, 
Can IEK Low, C. C. C, LIDDELL, ETC.—Done MIU. Salaat Dist Henry Victor Adeane, 51 Edbrooke 
and reprinted in our “ Indoor Games.” You forget Rond Paddin ton J. Hamilton, 48 Endymion Road. 
that wejiave been running for two-and-twenty years, Finsbury Park, London, N.; John Richardson, 27 
CHELTONIAN.—See the advertisements in * Exchange Crooke Road, Deptford Park, S.E. ; Joseph W. Connell, 
and Mart,” which you can get at any railway book- 32 Herbert Road, Oldfield Park, Bath; Gordon Stokes, 
stall, the Rectory, Annamoe, co, Wicklow, 
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The Stowaway.—Determined to get to the Front somehow. 
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HOW IT ALL HAPPENED; OR, CRICKET FROM THE PULPIT. 


8 of us having, during the recent 

Christmas week, availed ourselves of the 
newly opened railway, and run over to 
Shereabad, where we had been received with 


By H. HERVEY. 


every hospitality by the military, who 
promptly constituted us honorary members 
of their Gymkhana, and gave us—inter alia 
—several days of as good cricket as any of 


us had enjoyed in India, we came back to 
our lonesome little civil station with a firm 
determination to establish the noble game 
in our midst. 
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Our own little club afforded us tennis, 
badminton, quoits, boating, and an 
occasional run after jackal; but no one had 
ever advocated cricket. Some said the 
temperature did not admit of it; others, 
speaking individually, averred they were too 
old or too stiff; others again pointed to the 
absence of turf on the maidan or plain, the 
only available spot for a pitch, and round 
which our bungalows stood; while yet 
others questioned whether cricket would * go 
down" with our handful of ladies, as tending 
to deprive them of our countenance aud 
society in the few outdoor amusements they 
participated in; and so on ad infinitum. 

“All nonsense!" No sooner back again 
than we set the ball rolling : explained away 
objections, rallied the seniors with a little 
judicious “ buttering up” till they deemed 
themselves as “spry” as the youngsters, 
hunted out some good turf along the river 
bank, had it cut into sods and transported 
by carts to the maidan —with more room on 
it than at Lord's laid 40 feet by 20 feet of it, 
persuaded ltinzdove, our executive engineer, 
to “indent” for a big roller- -ostensibly for 
use on the ronds, but in reality largely for 
our pitch, enlisted the fair scx on our side, 
who said they thought it would be * rather 
fun," got in subscriptions and donations, 
procured the necessary kit " from Calcutta, 
and, voilà ! the thing was done. 

We played scratch games for the few 
remaining weeks of that season; put every- 
thing away for the hot weather—during 
which exertion of any description is purga- 
torial—and as soon as the blessed monsoon 
broke we pitched our wickets and resumed 
play with the greatest avidity. There were 
exactly eleven of us, counting old Turnbull. 
Ringdove's overseer, but he was pursy and 
unwieldy, and we included him as a p/saller, 
for, though there were several other men, 
thev knew little of cricket and cared less 
for it. 

This morning we had ull assembled in the 
club verandah, and, over our matutinal 
drinks of sorts, were deep in discussing ways 
and means; for by now the commence- 
ment of December—we had improved so 
wonderfully by dint of the previous four 
months’ practice, that we had actually 
lecided on challenging the Shereabad team 
oa match ad finem on our ground during 
the approaching Christmas weck ! 

" Halloa!” cried Cox, an embryo law- 
river, *here comes the Jadre under his 
umbrella: what can he want?” 

* Been struck by a happy thought for 
to-morrow’s sermon probably, and is going 
to look up something about it in the library," 
hazarded Dawes, the superintendent of 
police. 

* More likely got his leave, and has come 
to tell us," remarked Going, our civil 
zurgeon. 

Our Padre or chaplain, an elderly man in 
bad health, the Hev. Moncrieff Brand —or 
“Monkey brand," as the more froward 
among us styled him-—was on the eve of 
going home on long furlough: he had sent 
in his application, which had been duly 
sanctioned conditional on the Government 
finding some man to replace him; the 
ecclesiastical establishment being particularly 
short-handed just then. 

„Good news, I bet, Mr. Brand, by the look 
of you," cried Goring, as the chaplain 
furled his umbrella and came up the 
steps. 

" Good morning, gentiemen,”’ he replied 
genially, in general salutation. “ Yes, good 
news for me—and fcr you," he added, 
smiling. 

" For us! " echoed Dawes. “No one else 
fs in orders for leave, surely!” looking 
round, 


Good news for me in that my relief will 
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be here shortly; good news for you all in 
that he is a junior chaplain, and, being an 
Oxford man, will probably turn out to bea 
cricketer of more or less excellence." 

This was good news indeed; and we 
anxiously awaited the arrival of the new 
clergyman among us. We had, in con- 
junction with Mr. Brand, decided not to be 
too precipitate in the matter of enlisting his 
services for the Eleven; but to sound him, 
feel our way first, and then, if he proved 
" sympathetic," to enrol him at once. 

He arrived a few days before our“ week 
opened, and Mr. Brand brought him down 
to the club that evening, introducing him as 
the Rev. Gaspar Meredith—u smooth-shaven, 
nustere-looking,  lantern.jawed individual, 
with a tall, well-knit frame, and a keen blue 
eye, which seemed to take in and fathom every- 
one and everything around him. His looks, 
however, to a certain extent belied the man, for 
we speedily discovered him to be full of fun ; 
and almost the first words he uttered tended 
to show that, at all events, he was familiar 
with cricket phraseology. This paved the 


way, and before he left the club we had | 


ascertained that he had been in the Uni- 
versity Eleven, and when we asked him if 
he would join the Gymkhana and play 
against Shereabad in place of Mr. Turnbull, 
he agreed con amore, and the matter was 
settled to the satisfaction of all parties. 

We practised assiduously—rather in a 
happy-go-lucky fashion, it must be con- 
fessed ; for, stranze though it may seem, we 
had not yet elected a captain to hold us to- 
gether and keep us up to the mark. The 
clerzyman soon proved himself good all 
round, and we rejoiced over this welcome 
and unlooked-for accession to our strength. 
The Shereabad team arrived by the evening 
train on the Saturday, and we residents took 
one or more of them in, in accordance with 
a good old Indian custom, fortunately still 
extant. 

The next day—Sunday—there was a 
lurger attendance than usual at the one 
evening service: the Shereabadeans came; 
besides which, & natural curiosity to hear 
the new Padre attracted the local world and 
his wife. 

Ascending the pulpit, depositing ncither 
sermon-book nor Bible before him, and 
reading out no preliminary test, Mr. 
Meredith launched forth into his discourse. 

* When the heart of man, my brethren. 
is engrossed with any particular subject, it is 
idle for his fellow-man to endeavour to 
command his attention by the introduction 
of a topic entirely foreign to such subject. 
Take the present case in point: it would 
be purposeless on my part to speak to you 
this evening on matters purely ethical, and 
in no connection with the all.absorbing 
object which—if I am any judge of the 
frailty of our nature- at this moment fills 
the thoughts of most of you here. I might 
descant in the usual way on your moral 
obligations, your duty to God, your duty to 
your neighbour—as I hope to do on future 
occasions — and you would listen to me; but 
to what depth would my words sink? How 
much of such good seed would fall on ground 
calculated to cause it to bring forth fruit? 
Such a theme at the present time would 
penetrate but skin-deep, and the good seed be 
wasted. My text, therefore, this evening is 
contained in one word, and that word is— 
Cricket. By treating the subject of the 
noble pastime analogically side by side with 
the greater Game of Life, I hope so to enlist 
your attention that I may be the humble 
means of doing you some spiritual good, even 
with the abnormal basis on which I build my 
comments." 

We sat up; there was a general move- 
ment of interest, a general interchange of 
glances. 


“We all know what life is," continucd 
the preacher, “ the great game of our earthly 
existence. Many of us here, twenty-two, 
twenty-four, rather, including umpires, know 
what cricket is, our great national game. As 
in life so in cricket, we have to beware of false 
doctrines, and false advisers — men who will 
endeavour to upset established ideas that 
have been handed down from father to son, 
and have become accepted tenets of our 
fuith in both church and field. Look at the 
innovations misguided persons seek to bring 
into the exercise of our very religion. Look 
at the so-called improvements the new- 
fangled cricketer of the present. day aims at 
introducing on the cricket teld: especially 
look at the venality that is now associated 
with the game; the pecuniary interest 
growing stronger and stronger every season ; 
the squabbles over *gate money,' the re- 
calcitrunce of professionals, who, for the greed 
of lucre, are ready to imperil the prestige 
of county or club which owns them as 
members. Deware of such dangers, brethren, 
and pray God to avert them from us. 

„»The cricket field is the world; the bats- 
man goes in, opposed to the combined craft. 
and subtlety of eleven opponents, the men in 
the field. ‘The bowler docs his utmost to get 
the batsman out, bringing all his skill, his every 
trick, to bear; wicket-keep is benina him; 
point, cover, and the slips hover round to 
snap him up; while those in the long field 
are equally prepared to catch him and other- 
wise mar his career. Thus is it with us in 
life: we have enemies on every hand ; we 
have to keep our eyes open, and play our 
game carefully and. circumspectly; to avoid 
rash swiping and skying, and place our balls 
where the tielders are less likeiy to get on to 
then—we have to meet craft with craft. 
But let us take heed that prosperity dces not 
beget over-confidence, and thus procure our 
downfall. We are apt, in the game of life, 
to allow a ‘run of luck’ to make us heedless ; 
we are happy, we are blessed with the world's 
goods; we prosper in our career; we think 
we are invincible; we forget God ; we begin 
to laugh, to defy sorrow and adversity. But, 
when we least expect it, an outraged Deity 
asserts His omnipotence; then where are 
we? Soit is in cricket: we get our eye in,’ 
at least we think so; we imagine we have 
‘collared’ the bowling ; man after man has 
been tried ; we see three figures go up on the 
board; we have ‘topped the century’; we 
begin to laugh and defy defeat; in the 
foolish plenitude of our confidence we step 
out to a‘ loose one’; we ‘swipe’ blindly— 
aud crash go our wickets!—then where are 
we? True, we sometimes continue pro- 
sperous ; we live to a green old age, and we 
go down to the grave in full assurance of 
after-peace. It is he that endureth to the end 
who is thus blessed ; he who has ever put his 
trust in the Creator arrives at this distinc- 
tion. So it is in cricket: some of us carry 
out our bats, and reap well-merited applause 
when we get back to the pavilion or tent at 
the close of the innings; for we have fought 
manfully and cautiously; we have not given 
ourselves away in vainglory and vaunting ; 
we have trusted in God, and He has be- 
friended us. 

* We are told to help others: in life we 
should be ever ready to assist our fellows, 
never throw stumbling-blocks in their way, 
give them a hand up’—so to speak — 
whenever possible. So in cricket: when we 
are ‘in’ we must ‘back up’ and give our 
brother batsman every opportunity to in- 
crease his score ; in our desire to get the next 
ball we must not cry ‘no’ on the plea of 
no time; we must not be selfish and stick 
doggedly at our end when we see the other 
man half-way across, and the ball flying 
towards the wicket; meet him, brethren, 
run, get past him, and be run out yourself 


rather than be the cause of his retiring dis- 
consolate and crestfallen. Back up when 
you are fielding. Remember that in life 
there are situations in which your brother 
finds it difficult to cope with troubles single- 
handed, and where the help of a friend 
makes all the difference. So in cricket: 
they are stealing a run; you are, say, the 
bowler; long-off shies in hard, and a bit 
wide; you endeavour to get the ball to 
stump the batsman; you miss it; no one 
backs up, and the result is, perhaps, another 
three runs; but if you are backed up you 
save the overthrow, and probably even 
succeed in taking off the bails in time. As 
in life, so in cricket: let us be kindly 
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THE LAST CRUISE OF THE 


* 8 one of the crew sang out and 
pointed. As we turned, I saw the 
poor old Granta plunge right into a sea; 
she went into it up to the mast, and for a 
few seconds was lost to us amid a boil of 
water and a cloud of spray. For a moment 
I thought she had gone; then she rose, 
the water streaming off her decks, and 
lurched after us with sluggish, spiritless 
movement, as of a creature half-stunned. 

"* Look how low she is,’ cried one of the 
men; ‘somethin’s busted up for'ard I 
reckon.’ 

"* You'll lose that boat, I cried out to 
Nobbs ; ‘she’s sinking now. He had jammed 
the tiller down, and the head-sails were 
beating the air like wild things. 

What are yer staring at?’ he roared to 
the men. ‘Into the boat, all of yer, and get 
What you can out of ’er.’ 
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affectioned one towards another, in honour 
preferring one another; let us be true and 
just in all our dealings one toward another ; 
above all, let us be good in every sense, so far 
as it lies in our power; let us seek Divine 
aid to increase that power ; for I, brethren, 
say unto you that except our righteousness 
exceed the rig..veousness of the scribes and 
phaiisees we shall in no wise enter the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

He had reached our hearts. So far from 
cavilling at the nature of the discourse, so 
far from it stirring up within us a spirit of 
levity or irreverence, Mr. Meredith's unique 
sermon indeed had the opposite effect. All 
of us—our opponents included—waited for 
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By R. H. CALVERT, B. A., 
Author of * On Norfolk Waterways," ete. 


x PART v. 


Over they tumbled, and we veered away 
the painter ; but the Granta was out on our 
port quarter, and they had to use the 
oars to get alongside. Three of them stayed 
in the boat holding on, while the other— 
plucky fellow—got aboard into the cabin, and 
passed out whatever he could lay hands 
upon. Nobbs ran forward to haul the 
foresheet aweather. 

* Over with the tiller,’ he shouted. 
it hard up. 

^'*'l'other way, t’other way—she’s got 
sternway on ’er,’ he sang out. 

“ I put it down. Very slowly her head fell 
off; she felt the foresail, and began to draw 
ahead a little. The big tiller took some 
holding. 

“‘ Easy with it now,’ called Nobbs, and I 
let it come amidships. We had driven astern, 
and the Granta had shcered out on to our 
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him in the church porch, and when he came 
forth we gathered round him, and severally 
pressed his hand in silent gratitude fer 
having spoken to us in terms so admirably 
befitting the occasion; touching our con- 
sciences, not to our confusion and shame, but 
awakening in us a livelier sense of the many 
blessings we enjoyed, and the incomparable 
goodness of the one God above us. 

The next morning, while we were all 
assembled in the tent preparatory to com- 
mencing the match, we unanimously elected 
Mr. Meredith our captain; and right well 
did he prove himself worthy of the post, for 
under his guidance and direction we won that 
match by an innings and some twenty runs! 


“GRANTA.” 


port beam, so that she lay almost abreast of 
us. 

“Ona a sudden her bow dipped; the old 
boat gave a roll, as if she were making onc 
desperate etfort to right herself ; but the water 
in her had run forward, and kept her head 
down. 

* * Come out of it,’ roared Nobbs ; ‘do yer 
want to drown in ’er?’ 

“The hand who was aboard came scram- 
bling out of the cabin and into the boat, with 
the clock in one hand and the aneroid in the 
other; they got out the oars and pushed off. 

“As they did so the Granta slid forward 
till her whole bow, right up to the mast, was 
under water; ler stern lifted, showing us her 
rudder, and the after-end of the keel. So 
she hung fbr half a minute or more. 

* Poor old ship —so this wasthe end! Her 
cruises were over; she had carried us wel, 
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and housed us: we had been through storm 
and sunshine together ; and as I saw her in 
this her last extremity, in the pitiless grip of 
tlie sea, my eyes grew a bit dim. 

There she goes!’ 

“The Granta gave a plunge; the next sea 
rolled right over her, and she was gone. 
Gradually, as she settled down, her mast 
righted, showing that she was coming back 
on to an even keel. Now the water was up 
to the hounds, now to the truck; only the 
burgee-stick was left, with the gallant little 
burgee still flying. A wave lifted abreast of 
us, rolled by, and the last vestige of the 
Granta had vanished. She had gone down 
with colours flying. 

“Nobbs came running aft with an axe, 
cut down on to the warp where it led over the 
taffrail—once, twice, and the outboard end 
flew out, and was drawn swiftly under. We 
had severed the last bond, and the Granta 
was left to her fate. Even now, perhaps, 
she was finding her grave, five fathoms or 
more beneath us; in a few days the sand 
would work into her, and embed her. Well, 
it was a nobler fate than bleaching ona mud 
flat, hung with green slime, and rotting 
piccemeal. 

“ The sea all about us was littered with a 
strange medley—Jocker doors and bits of 
board, an empty water-jar floating high and 
buoyantly. a cork deck-seat, the topsail vard, 
and the sweeps. The men in the boat went 
round, and picked up whatever was of any 
value. 

* They did not have time to get much out 
of her before she sank. A jib; one of the 
eabin cushions ; the clock (its constitution 
was hopelessly ruined —I had it done up, but 
it gains six hours in every twenty-four) ; the 
aneroid (they might have left that—in the 
excitement of the moment it had at last 
shifted from ‘change,’ and pointed derisively 
to wet); a copy of Dixon Kemp's ‘ Yacht 
and Boat Sailing’ (they had found it washing 
about in the cabin) ; * The Sailors’ Sea Book ’ 
(very pulpy)— these were the only things 
that were saved, beyond those picked up out 
of the water, and the Berthon boat, which we 
had aboard the smack. 

* Well, boys, that's the story of our famous 
shipwreck, and a bad business it was. The 
Granía never ought to have been lost. If 
we had cracked on all sail after leaving Yar- 
mouth—whole mainsail, big jib, and topsail 
—we might possibly have got into Blakeney 
by dusk ; but even as it was we had another 
chance. When it began to blow that 
morning it wanted aa hour and a-half to 
high-water at. Blakeney, and if we had got 
under way at once, there would have been 
little difficulty about getting in. Pilots 


are always on the look-out, and we should: 


surely have found some one or other to lend 
us a hand. Anyhow, with the wind the way 
it was, there can’t have been much sea in 
the channel, and with a light draft boat like 
the Granta we ought to have been able to 
get in by ourselves. The channel is buoyed ; 
and, using the boat-hook as & sounding-pole, 
you can feel your way about in small craft. 
Failing Blakenev, we ought to have run 
back round the coast ; once past Cromer we 
should have had the wind right off the land, 
and smooth water; and with the breeze 
there was it oughtn't to have taken us long 
to get back to Yarmouth. But then you see 
we didn't know—that was the cause of all 
the trouble. 

" For Nobbs, junior, I'm afraid there was 
not the same excuse. He knew, or ought to 
have known, what it meant towing a small 
yacht to windward, through a sea like that, 
with no one aboard to steer her; and how 
he can have expected to find smoother 
water anywhere ahead of us I don’t know. 
It would have been better to risk putting the 
Granta ashore at Blakeney, where enough 
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help could have been had to pull a little 
thing like her right out of the water. But 
there's no use talking, it won't fetch the old 
boat out of the ooze.” 

“I don't wonder at your worrying a bit, 
Skipper,” said Blades; “it must have been 
a nasty knock, losing a boat like that. 
Wonder you never told me; it’s a sore 
subject, I suppose ?““ 

„That's it; and we made rather a duff of it.“ 

* Well, tell us how you got home." 

„Oh, they took us straight back to Lynn 
in the smack. It blew pretty hard, as you 
can guess, for they kept two reefs in the 
mainsail, and the small jib on her, all the 
time—that means some wind. Turning 
over the flats between Wells and Hunstan- 
ton she hit the ground hard two or three 
times, and started a small leak somewhere 
about the sternpost. The coal locker was 
just there; and the water, trickling through 
the coal, ran out black as ink over the cabin 
platform ; so Bill was kept busy swabbing up 
for the rest of the day. 

“Tt was dark when we got into Lynn 
dock, and we weren't sorry, for we escaped 
a public demonstration on landing, and 
sneaked off to Tymms's through the by-ways. 
Tymms and Mrs. Tymms were just kindness 
itself. They werc right down sorry for us. 
‘But you're well out of it; Tymms said, 
*you're both here safe and sound—that's 
what we've got to think of—the rest don't 
matter.’ Before we had been ten minutes 
in the house Mrs. Tymms was bustling 
round with the tea-things, and a grateful 
odour of mutton-chops was escaping across 
the passage to us from the back kitchen, 
and had drawn Spot thitherwards as by a 
spell. Later on old Nobbs came round. 
Poor old chap, he was quite cut up, and 
could say very little—only sit and stare 
at us, and * blow his skin’ every few minutes, 
until £t last he blew himself otf to bed. 
There was no spare room in the house, so 
they made up a roaring fire in the big 
parlour, and we slept on rugs and coats laid 
upon chairs. 

Our journey home was a pitiable business. 
Tynuns had to turn out the family wardrobe 
to make us presentable. I had landed in 
pyjamas, a pilot coat, a pair of canvas shoes, 
and a dilapidated yachting cap. Syntax was 
much better found, but he was minus head- 
gear. We had lost our money, so we had to 
borrow our railway fares of Tymms. The 
whole of the smack's crew escorted us to the 
station, and carried our luggage for us. You 
will wonder that we had any. Our trunk 
was a rather bulky one—the Berthon boat; 
inside it were packed the smaller things 
which had been saved; and, over it and 
round it, was lashed the salved jib. The 
other parcel consisted of the sweeps and the 
topsail yard, tied up together. We might 
have been a funeral, so interested were the 
good people of Lynn in our little procession ; 
and a flock of children followed us all the 
way to the railway station. 
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“I must draw a veil over our home-coming; 
over our arrival in a cab with that mys- 
teriously swathed and bulky package on the 
top, and the oars and the yard projecting far 
out over the horse’s back ; over our driving 
up past that very shed from which the Granta 
had set out so blithely only a few months 
before; over the bitterness of the tale we had 
to unfold, and the chagrin and humiliation 
of it all. One abasement we were spared — 
Aunt Martha was not there! 

„Billy. just reach me over that newspaper- 
cuttings book. Thanks. Some horrid reporter 
of a local newspaper scented ‘copy ’ when the 
story of our misfortunes was noised abroad ; 
and this is what appeared in the next issue: 


„The smack Day Dawn, Skipper Nobbs, 
of this port, came into dock here last night, 
having on board two young men and a dog, 
who had started all by themselves in a small 
yacht on an adventurous voyage from Yar- 
mouth to Lynn. Off Wells they were ship- 
wrecked, and were picked up by the crew of 
the smack, who effected the rescue in 
weather of a somewhat tempestuous character. 
The young men were much exhausted [if 
they had said sea-sick it would have been 
nearer the mark], but the dog did not appear 
to be much the worse for the adventure. On 
landing the young men presented a rather 
forlorn appearance, and one of them had lost 
his trousers [I characterise that as a wilful 
misrepresentation]. They were taken [note 
the word, as if we were prostrate] to the inn 
of our respected fellow-townsman, Captain 
Tymms, where everything was done fcr them 
that kindness could suggest [I say ‘hear, 
hear, to that!, Captain Tymms even pro- 
viding them with clothes of his own [if 
Captain Tymms, who scales about half as 
much again as me, had provided me with 
his trousers, I should indeed have presented 
& forlorn appearance] This morning they 
were dispatched [note the word again], with 
the few belongings saved from the wreck, to 
their homes. They speak in terms of the 
warmest praise of the kindness and skill of 
Skipper Nobbs and his crew.’ 


“I say, just look at the clock; it's time 
for me to turn in, and for you to turn out, 
or we shall have Mrs. Prosser up again. 
She thinks you such a desperate character, 
Blades, that I know she won’t go to bed till 
she's seen you out of the house. Last time 
you fellows were here somebody stuck a 
percussion cap unaer the knocker, and it 
gave the milkman such a scare in the 
morning that he upset about a gallon of 
milk down into the area. I just mention it, 
because Mrs. Prosser always looks at the 
knocker now the last thing before going to 
bed, and if she were to find any fireworks 
there again to-night it would be rather an 
awkward coincidence. Go softly down the 
stairs, and don't slam the front door—it’s a 
terrible temptation, I know; but don’t, for 
my sake. Good-night all.” 
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Life at the Zoo.—8. Tiger. 
(From a Drawing by T. W. LASCELLES.) 
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SOME HIGH DEGREES AT CAMBRIDGE. 


. the first question asked about any 
personage in academical circles is, in 
university parlance—' What degree did he 
take?“ 

Now, of course, it is not fair to judge any or 
every man merely by his degree; for many 
men who win few academical honours, owing 
io defective early education, ill-health, or 
other accidental causes, attain great dis- 
tinction in after-life, whilst some who 
carried off the highest prizes at Oxford or 
Cambridge sink into utter insignificance 
and oblivion after leaving their Alma 
Mater. 

Yet it is interesting to note cases where a 
man who has gained high intellectual laurels 
at the outset of his career fully justifies his 
success by brilliant subsequent achieve- 
ments. 

Let us briefly glance at a few such, and, 
for convenience sake, we will confine our 
illustrations for the present to the University 
of Cambridge only. 

It may be well, perhaps, first of all, to note 
one or two preliminary points and particulars 
for the benefit of those not well acquainted 
with the minutiæ of academica! affairs. 

Degrees at Cambridge are oí two kinds, 
the ordinary, or poll degree (being the degree 
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of the majority—oí woAAoi), and the honours 
degree. 

In the former case the candidate has been 
content with the minimum amount of erudi- 
tion necessary to secure him his rabbit-skin— 
as the B.A. hood is familiarly styled ; in the 
latter case his name appears in the list of 
one or other of the many triposes which are 
now established. The word tripos is derived 
by some from the three-legged stool on 
which it was said the examiner originally 
sat; by others from the three classes in 
which the names of the successful candidates 
üre arranged. 

One who fails altogether is said to be 
“ plucked,” and the origin of this strange 
expression is said to be as follows: When 
degrees are conferred, the name of each 
person is read out before he is presented to 
the Vice-Chancellor. The Proctor used at 
one time to walk up and down the Senate 
House, and anyone who objected to the 
degree being conferred might signify his 
dissent by plucking or twitching the Proctor’s 
gown. This was oceasionally done by trades- 
men to whom the candidate was in debt. 
The defaulter's degree in such a case was 
deferred until such time as his obligations 
were discharged. It is needless to say that 
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this explanation will not apply to the pro- 
cedure of modern times. 

The Mathematical Tripos is by far the 
most venerable, and the complete lists thereof 
date back to the year 1747, but the Calendar 
also records the name of John Empson, of 
St. Catherine's College, who was Senior 
Wrangler in 1739. The best mathematician 
of the year is called the Senior Wrangler— 
all in the first class being wranglers—whilst 
the second and third class men are known 
as Senior and Junior Optimes respectively, 
but up to 1752 the wranglers and Senior 
Optimes were classed together. | 

The last Junior Optime is known as the 
wooden spoon, and a huge wooden spoon, 
emblazoned with the arms of his college, and 
other fanciful decorations, is presented to 
him at the conferment of degrees. Some 
very riotous scenes are sometimes witnessed 
on these occasions. This was especially the 
case in 1882, when the Senate House had to 
be cleared of all except those proceeding to 
degrees. 

In 1824, when the Classical Tripos was 
instituted at Cambridge, it was debated by 
what title to distinguish the last on the list. 
As it happened the question settled itself, for 
the last man on the list was called Wedge- 
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wood, of Christ's College, so the name 
wooden wedge was adopted to correspond 
with the wooden spoon of his mathematical 
confrère, and for some years the practice 
(now discontinued) was observed of present- 
ing the last inan with a wedge of wood. 

The Mathematical Tripos is conducted by 
two moderators and two examiners. The 
examination used to be in December and 
January (when sometimes the ink in the 
Senate Ilouse was frozen), now it takes 
place in May and the beginning of June. 

For many years candidates for classical 
honours were required to have previously 
taken honours in mathematics. This some- 
times proved a heavy burden to classical 
men, and led to some curious results. For 
instance, the great F. A. Paley, who has 
«dited so many classical books, not being 
able to pass in mathematics, failed to obtain 
a classical honour degree at all, so did T. S. 
Evans,a first-rate scholar, and afterwards Pro- 
tessor of Greek at Durham; whilst Richard 
Shilleto, of Trinity (afterwards Fellow of 
Peterhouse), of Demosthenicand Thueydidean 
fame. just qualitied for eligibility by obtuin— 
ing the wooden spoon. 

Only the pick of the wranglers compete for 
the Sinith’s prizes, which were founded in 
1769. The Chancellor's meda!s (the corre- 
sponding reward for classical men) were 
instituted in 1752, and were therefore in 
existence long before the Classical Tripos. 
Up to the year 1871, however, no one could 
obtain a Chancellor's medal who had not 
been a Senior Optime at least. 

The smallest number of wranglers was in 
the year 17655, when there were only six 
Wranglers ; the largest in 1874, when there 
vore us many as forty-nine wranglers. 

The smallest first class in Classics was 
in 1841, when only five names appeared, one 
of them being that of Edward Thring, the 
famous Head Master of Uppingham. 

It is sometimes asked. Who took the 
highest degree ever known at Cambridge." 

This is rather hard to answer, for the 
rcason given above, that triposes are not of 
equal age, and the conditions of the examin- 
ations have so frequently been changed. 

Kaye, of Christ's College (afterwards 
Bishop of Lincoln), was Senior Wrangler, 
Second Smith's Prizeman, and First Chan- 
cellor’s Medallist in 1804. 

Perhaps Goulburn, of Trinity, may be said 
to have taken the highest degree ever known, 
according to popular computation. In 1835 
he was Second Wrangler, Senior Classic ; 
second Smith's Prizeman and First Chan- 
cellors Medallist, thus obtaining the two 
second mathematical distinctions, and the 
two first classical distinctions in the univer- 
sity. In 1809 two Caius men were Senior 
and Second Wrangler, First and Second 
Smith’s Prizeman, and First and Second 
Chancellor's Medallist. 

Since so many new triposes have been insti- 
tuted there are cases where the same man 
has obtained several first classes. A very 
noticeable instance is H. M. Gwatkin, of St. 
John's, who was a Wrangler, First Class 
Classic, First Class in Moral Sciences, and 
First Class in Theology. 

It is hardly necessary to say that no man 
has ever been both Senior Wrangler and 
Senior Classic. 

There is an instance of two brothers being 
Senior and Second Wrangler in the same 
year -this was in 1781, when Ainslie, of Pem- 
troke, was Senior, and his brother, Ainslie, 
of Trinity, was bracketed Second Wrangler. 
A somewhat similar event occurred in 1301, 
when two brothers Grant, both of Magdalene 
College, were Third and Fourth Wrangler, and 
also First and Second Chancellor’s Medallist. 

It is surprising how gifts of a certain kind 
rin in the same family. There have been 
four Kennedys Senior Classic; the best- 
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known, perhaps, being the late Dr. Benjamin 
Hall Kennedy (Senior Classic, 1827), whose 
School Latin Grammar is familiar to all, and 
who was for many years Head Master of 
Shrewsbury School, and afterwards Professor 
of Greek at Cambridge. 

It was said that when J. Kennedy, of King's, 
took his degree in 1870 as Fourth Classic he 
was cut by some of his relations as having 
tarnished the family honour, though a Fourth 
Classic would be regarded as a pretty desir- 
able ornament in most families. 

The Butlers are another clever family. 
Schoolmastering also seems to be inherent 
in the blood. There have been two Butlers 
Head Masters of Harrow, one a Senior 
Wrangler, and another Senior Classic. 

As an instance (the only instance) of 
father and son both being Senior Classic, we 
may mention the present Bishop of Durham, 
D. F. Westcott, who was bracketed with the 
late Dr. Scott, Head Master of Westminster, 
as Senior Classic in 1848, whilst his son, 
F. B. Westcott, now Head Master of Sher- 
borne, was senior in 1881. 

In 1830 the Senior Classic was Wordsworth, 
of Trinity, who, together with Merivale, of 
St. John's (Dean of Ely), who was Fourth 
Classic in the same year, rowed in the Univer- 
sity boat-race. 

In 1842 Judge Denman, another ’Varsity 
oar, was Senior Classic. 

Another Judge, Romer, of Trinity Hall, was 
Senior Wrangler in 1863. 

A Jew was Senior Wrangler in 
Hartog, of Trinity. 

The late Duke of Devonshire was Second 
Wrangler in 1829, and also obtained a first 
class in classics. He was subsequently 
Chancellor of his university. 

In 1816 the fainous Whewell (afterwards 
Master of Trinity) was Second Wrangler and 
Second Smith's Prizeman, being beaten for 
the first place in each examination by Jacob, of 
Caius, which called forth. Whewell's famous 
complaint, Is he not rightly named Jacob, 
for he hath supplanted me these two 
times?“ - 

Routh, of Peterhouse, isa well-known name. 
He was Senior Wrangler in 1854, and had the 
Senior Wrangler for his pupil for about 
twenty years. He has now retired. Peter- 
house has always been a famous mathe- 
matical college; in 1852 it had both the 
Senior and Second Wrangler, Tait and 
Steele, the former being now Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at Edinburgh. 

The list of wranglers for 1848 contains the 
names of four bishops - Mackenzie, Barry, 
Lord Alwyne Compton, Westcott. Barry was 
also Seventh Classic and Second Smith's 
Prizeman. 

Todhunter, the famous mathematical 
author, was Senior Wrangler tiis year; and 
we have already mentioned that Westcott 
was Senior Classie : it is interesting to notice 
that Westcott was immediately followed in 
the classical list by Professor John E. B. 
Mayor, while in 1851 Lightfoot (Westcott's 
predecessor in the Bishopric of Durham) was 
immediately followed by Professor Joseph B. 
Mayor - another Mayor, R. B. Mayor (they 
were all called Bickersteth), was Third 
Wrangler in 1842, so the Mayors have a good 
record. 

Whilst speaking of family honour, we must 
mention one or two more cases where several 
brothers have gained high distinctions. 

One Moule (Corpus) was bracketed Senior 
Classic in 1857, his brother, H. C. G. Moule 
(late Principal of Ridley Hall), was Second 
Classic in 1864. 

No less than three Nivens (brothers) have 
gained high places in mathematics: Niven 
(Trinity) was Senior Wrangler in 1867, his 
brother, also of Trinity. was third in 1866, 

while another brother, of Queens’, was eighth 
in 1814. 
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Three Perownes have also distingui: hcd 
themselves, the best-known one being now 
Master of Corpus, Senior Classic in 1850; one 
of the others is now Bishop of Worcester. 

The Moss family has turned out three 
good classics: H. W. Moss was Senior 
Classic in 1864, another was Foarth Classie in 
1863,and J. C. Moss was Third Classicin 1882. 
They were all Johnians. 

There were also two Lushington brothers 
who were Senior Classics in the years 1832 
and 18406. 

The brothers Selwyn were a par nobile 
fratrum: one was Senior Classic and Sixth 
Wrangler in 1828, afterwards Canon of Ely 
and Lady Margarets Professor of Divinity. 
The other was Second Classic and a Junior 
Optimein 1831 ; this was the famous Bishop 
of New Zealand, in whose memory Selwyn 
College was founded. 

In the elder brother’s year (1828), the 
Senior Wrangler was a Trinity man, but the 
next seven were all Johnians, and were known 
as the Johnian pleiades. 

Dr. C. Taylor, now Master of St. John's 
College, took triple honours, getting a second 
class in classics, a first class in theology, 
and being ninth Wrangler as well. 

Hort and Campion were wonderfully 
versatile men. 

Hort got a first class in classics (1850), was 
Junior Optime, a first class in naturel 
science, and a first class in moral science. 
Had the Theological Tripos been in exist- 
ence in his time, it may be taken for granted 
that he would have got a first class in 
theology as well. 

Campion, of Queens’ (afterwards President 
of his college), was Fourth Wranglerin 1849; 
and, had the newer triposes existed in his day, 
would doubtless have highly distinguished 
himseif, for he actually was examiner for 
the Mathematical Tripos, the "Theological 
Tripos, aid the Moral Science Tripos. To 
examine ia three different triposes is, indeed, 
a rare feat. 

Professor Jebb, the distinguished Greek 
scholar, was Senior Classic in 1862. It is said 
that on the evo of the tripos he consulted 
the Sortes Vergiliang to ascertain his fate. 
Lighting on the words defossus tumulis, he 
took it as a sure sign of defeat at the hands 
of his rival, C. E. Graves, of 5t. John's; 
however, the oracle erred, for Graves was 
only second. 

In 1866, when the list was read in the 
Senate House, there must have been con- 
siderable excitement as to which Smith was 
to have the pre-eminence: Smith, of King's, 
was Senior Classic, and Smith, of John's, 
second. 

In 1835 the first seven out of the ten 
names in the first class in the Classical 
Tripos were all ‘Trinity men; the Goulburn, 
whom we mentioned above, being one. 

Sometimes the best man of the year, by ill- 
ness or accident, fails to take the highest 
place in his Mathematical Tripos, but the 
Smith's prize examination, which comes 
after, gives him the opportunity to retrieve 
his reputation. This happened in 1867, when 
Robert Kalley Miller, of Peterhouse. who had 
broken his arm, could not take the tripos at 
all, but obtained the first Smith's prize; and 
again, in 1879, Hill (also of Peterhouse), 
who did the tripos papers in bed, came out 
as Fourth Wrangler, but afterwards obtained 
the Smith's prize. His college, however, did 
not lose the honour of having the Senior 
Wrangler, for another Peterhouse man, Allen, 
came out senior. 

In 1863 the late Dr. Bryan. Walker was 
Ninth Wrangler and Eighth Classic, as well as 
first-classman in theology, with distinction in 
law. 

It is not, however, so common now as it was 
formerly for men to read for double or triple 
honours. 
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In 1872, however, Richardson and Boughey 
(both of Trinity), who were Fourth and Ninth 
Wraryglers respectively, both obtained a first- 
class in classics. 

In 1574 Butcher, of Trinity, was eighth 
classic, and bracketed Eighth Wrangler; 


whilst as recently as 1879 Arnold, of Trinity, 


was bracketed Senior Classic and Fifteenth 
Wrangler. 

Many other noteworthy names and degrees 
might be readily recalled, but we fear we 
have transgressed our limits. 

We may mention, however, that, though 
women are not yet admitted to degrees at 
Cambridge, and, judging from the recent 
vote of the Senate, are a long way from 
attaining that consummation, stil one 
woman has been placed above the Senior 
Wrangler, and another above the Senior 
Classic. 

The former was Miss Fawcett, daughter of 
the late Postmaster-General, and the latter 
Miss Ramsay, now Mrs. Butler, wife of the 
Master of Trinity, who was himself Senior 
Classie in 1855. 

When we consider, however, the large 
number of men who have risen high in all 
the professions without having won any 
brilliant academical distinction, we may 
agree with the opinion of a famous judge — 
himself a nigh wrangler--who, when asked 
whether a good degree was a great desidera- 
tum for a man at the outset of his career, 
replied, “It depends whether he means to 
ase it us a sofa or a ladder | ” 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


OCTOBER. 


By DR. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 
The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigesn Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


TS Boy HimseLF.—If I may speak as T think and 
feel, I must tell you that it is not without a certain 
degree of sadness J write to you on this bright and 
beauti ul morning, The meadow in whieh my little 
camp-earavan, log cabin, and tent—stands is still 
starred over in the loveliest kial of way with the 
orange starry hawkbit ; the mauve seabious are everx- 
where. and many a bonnie wee willing besides; a soft 
and balmy western wind is stirring the long silken 
calling grasses : bees are on the clover, pink aud 
white: swallows, martins, and switts dart hither and 
thither; butterflies of every size aml colour are atloat 
jn the sunshine, while high in air sings the lark or 
laverock, so brimful of happiness that now and then 
there comes into his mad lilt a half-hysterical note 
which is far, indeed, from maring its beauty. The 
brecze is but a breath to-day, though last night half a 
gule was blowing, and the great caravan rocked and 
rolled like a ship in the chops of the Channel. ‘lhe 
biecze is but a breath, I sav, and so T can hear the 
sounds of the Northern Sea as it sobs and moans on the 
sands beneath the cliffs not far away. To climax all, 
my dog Toby lies at my feet to cheer and protect me. 

And yet am I sad. Oh, indeed, the * why " and the 
“wherefore” are not far to seek, For is not this (Oc- 
tober) the last month of the“ B.O.P.” year, and the 
last chance I slall have of addressing my boys till, 
fivuratively speaking, we open a new campaign ? But 
this is not all, for many of my lads who have beeu 
with us—our readers—for years are now going to the 
front. Not to the war, perhaps, but at all events to 
face the battle and storm of life. I would have them 
leave with the kindliest thoughts of both our Editor 
and myself, and not without a little homely advice. 

It is satisfactory to me at this moment to think that, 
though I have been the confidant of thousands of boys 
for fifteen long years and over, I have never written a 
sentence in this paper which I desire to recall. I trust 
this will not be looked upon as a self-laudatory sen- 
tence, I have been fair und square and truthful with 
you boys, and yet a bit rough at times, hitting straivhs 
out from the shoulder at everything which I thought 
might be detrimental to your health or future well- 
being ; nor do I remember that any one of you ever 
took this amiss. I love the brave British lad who can 
pluckily take a slating whenever it is merited. 

Well. now, in the few words I have to say at this the 
close of our twenty-second year I wish you to believe 
that it is the heart which speaks, because I wish you 
well If they have any value it is because they are the 
result of a long experience of life in cvery phase, such 
as few men have lived to go through. 

I am half afraid, then, that many of you will forget 
the advice I have done my best to give from year to 
year, that you may think such advice only fit for boya, 
and not for men. If you do, you will assuredly live to 


repent it. 
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The very first rock on the sea of life your barque will 
encounter is one on which thousands go to pieces— 
free-and-eazy (I don't say bad) company. If you allow 
this to influence you, you are, to put it plainlv, a 
"Jolnnie-ruw." Young men but a few years older 
than yourself will, with no bad intention probably, try 
to alter your ways of thinking; to laugh you out of 
this and lead you out of that, till gradually you may 
become one of their own set. Thereupon I say, don't 
be simple. You can think, Then do think before you 
consent to take a step of any kind which may lead you 
wrong. It is the beginning of evil vou have to fear. 

This is the azeof reason : then do reason. It is au are 
of reading :doread. You ean never be better employed. 
Recreation and amusement are both most essential to 
health: most of Gur modern so-called “sport” is nat. 
The youth who surreptitiously hides the “ Little Pink 
un" in his office desk because he has “a bit on" may 
be found at forty selling “all a-penny" wares on 
broking summer days in the publie streets, instead of 
Wandering in:green fields or enjoying the sea breezes 
and the ozone-hiden air. 

This is vot the age of prayer, I fear. But do pray. 
Don't let your religion be à mere matter of form, or pnt 
off nud on with your Sunday necktie Don't bother 
about what people think of you. Are vou without 
such eredit 2 Let your religion be the religion not of 
outward pretence. but of love—a matter between God 
and yourself, But again I say pran. lest a great gult 
grow up betwixt yourself and all that is good. Oh, 
I should:rt like to think of yon going away out into 
the desert of life without a Guido, without a Friend. 
It is so pleasant to have such a Friend. One whom 
you may thank inwardly for every breath of happiness 
you breathe, no matter what lifes sorrow. One to 
whom you may go for comfort when all the world is 
dark and drear. 

I should recommend to every young man the habit 
of meditation, It is good for one to be really and 
truly alone at times To hold a eourt-nartind now and 
then on things that appertain to his life's we fare, 
To make resolutions and stick to them. After all such 
quiet hours, he will tind himself both strengtlier ed aud 
refreshed. 

Of course you will not forget the many health-hints 
T have given you, as to perfect abludion, daily tubbirg, 
fresh air, ventilated bedroom, and all that sort of 
thing; so may your mind be calm, your body strong. 

Maybe I should say a parting word about stimu- 
lants-vinous, It is this: Never tonel enything 
of the sort as u social custom, never touch them unless 
in dire distress, and not even then if you eun find a 
substitute. The young have no need of them, the 
middle-aged may use them as a medicine, 

There, then, I have given more space than ever T did 
before to “The Boy Himself," and I ve given vou my 
reasons, ] have owy to add: May God be his Friend 
in bis journey through life. 


Turk Poviorirv Rux.—I've run myself so short of 
space that I shall greatly have to condense now. Any- 
how, I haven't mneh heart for hens to-day. Go on 
with all repairs, Peel well. Keep clean; fowls hate 
a dirty nesting-box. Keep the food clean, 
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THE PiGEoN. Lorr.—8tudy improvements. Revise 
your doings of the year —1 mean your ewn—and read’ 
your book, Prepare everything with a view to better 
Fuceess next vear. Beware of draughts, but give 
ventilation. Keep the scraper doing. Don't cver- 
crowd. 


Tus AVIARY.— First feed on clean wholesome food, 
and don't forget ereen food, Some of you do forget 
to rinse out the fountain, 

Tie RABBITRY.-- Pray do nat keep your pets in the 
dark. The boy who doe: so is very cruel. There 
should be no bud odour about a liuteli 

THE GARDENS.—Take up, dry, and store potatoes, 
Plant greens, Keep hedgerows and borders all tidy 
and clean, nnd rough-dig ground. No need to be 
particular about raking, only there should be no 
Unsightliness apy where, 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


THE PREMIER AWARDS OF 


THE YEAR. 
GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, ETC. 


Funk second year of our special “ Medal” Competition 
1 is how complete, and we are able tu give the nuwes 
of the winners, 

In order te secure an abselutely just judgment in 
the final adjudication, we have liad to tune into cou- 
sideration a great many details--such as the relative 
importance ot. the different competitions, and siso the 
place «cured by the certificate winner in the uwards, 
us well as the aetnal naimiber of wins in those awards, 

The winner of the Gold Medal is 

M. E. M. Donal bson, 8U Wellesley Read, Croydon. 


The silver medatli:t of last year comes in a good 
second, but of course he is debarred from winning 
anything bevond the honours so fur as the medals are 
coneerned, as neither the gold nor silver medal is ever 
awarded twice to the same competitor, 

The Seer Medal thus goes this time to 

I. R Jowxsox, 31 Osborne Avenue, South Shields, 


Space does not allow of our mentioning the names of 
feveril who were high upin the lists, and were thus 
only very lionourably beaten, and who will doubtless 
trv asain, 

The Fco Pounds has been secured by the requisite 
number of wins by 
EARL J. BUNNEY, 26 Lentilfied Road, Ovenden, Halifax. 

It ix interesting to recall that 112 prizes have been 
given, with 1,509 certificates, and well-nigh every part 
of the world is represented by the wiüners 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


TO “B.O.P” 


W= complete our TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL 

with the present number, and next 
week commence another VoLume with a 
splendid list of attractions. We would there- 
fore ask our numberless friends of all ages 
the world over kindly to make the best 
possible use of the PncsPEcTUS OF THE NEW 
VoLuME which they will receive with this 
issue, &s now of course is the most suitable 
time in the whole year for new subscribers to 
begin; and as we have pointed out before, a 
cheery “send off” is always a healthy 
stimulus to renewed and even increased exer- 
tions. The “B.O.P.” still stands unrivalled 
in the powerful artistic and literary attrac- 
tions, wholesome interest, and permanent 
value of its contents ; and the Editor who 
prepared the very first number is yet at tho 
helm. 


The beautiful and valuable Cotourep 
Prates issucd with the Monthly Parts during 
the nast twelve months may now be obtained 
by weekly readers in a neat packet, price 
Is. 6d. the entire series. Tue TITLE-PAGE For 


READERS EVERYWHERE! 


THE VoLUCMZ IS ALSO INCLUDED IN THE 


PACKET. 
As we have so often explicitly stated, we 
cannot undertake binding for our readers; 
but this they should find little difficulty in 
getting done at & fair charge by local book- 
binders. We have, however, now, as in 
previous years, prepared handsome cases or 
covers, in which any bookbinder will insert 
the numbers or parts at & small charge. 
These cases cost 2s. each, and may be obtained 
through the booksellers in the usualway. In 
the post they are apt to get damaged. One 
great advantage of using our covers is that 
the Annnal Volumes then have a uniform 
appearance on one's bookshelves. 


* * * * * * * 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Ge” All Competitions announced in the 
present. volume of which the result has mot 
yet been published will be continued «n cur 
next volume, carly in which many new sub- 
Jects will be started. 


B.O.P. Office: 56 Paternoster Row, London. 
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OLD KING GOLE was a merry old K Soul, 
And a merry old soul was he; 


‘De cared not for fiddler pipe, or bowl. 
When They brought him the 503 D. 
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